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MAKE  your  plum  puddings  and  mincemeat  with  ''Atora," 
the  good  Beef  Suet.     Then  the  Christmas  Fare  will  be 
rich,  wholesome  and  easily  digested. 

The  best  of  recipes  for  each  of  these,  together  with  nearly 
loo  other  tested  recipes  for  fine  puddings  and  pies,  is  given  in 
the  "Atora'*  Cookery  Book.  Send  a  postcard  to  us  to-day  for 
a  free  copy. 

"Atora**  is  ready  -  shredded  for  use;    it    CONTAINS    NO 
PRESERVATIVE  and  is  always  fresh  and  sweet. 
liugon*s 


TO  RESIDENTS 
ABROAD. 
Husron's  Beef  Suet. 
Reef  Drippiner.  and 
Pure  Lard  ai-e  speci- 
ally paicked  in  1-lb. 
and  2-1  b.  decorated 
tins  for  export.     If 
any  difl^culty  in  ob- 
.    taininj?,  please  send 
'  name  and  ad<lreas  of 
your  Storekeeper. 


atora: 


Sefoo^BEEFSUET 

In  small  pkts.,  and  4-02.,  8-oz.  and  16-oz.  cartons. 

HUGON  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  115  Openshaw.  Manchester, 
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THE  BEST  REMEDY  KNOWN  FOR 

INFLUENZA, 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  CATARRH, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

A  true  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 


Cut  short  attacks  of 

SPASMS 

HYSTERIA 

PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  charm  in 

DIARRHCEA, 

COLIC, 

and  other  bowel 

complaints. 


THERE    iS    NO    SUBSTITUTE 
Always    ask    for    a    ''Dr.    COLLIS    BROWNE" 

0/  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3 /* 


YOUR   CHRISTMAS  — 
PARTY- 

f^  A^  will  enable  the  Church 
JJ%  "^  Army  to  arrange  for 
^•^^  you   a  happy,   helpful 

Christmas  Dinner  Party  for 

6o  old  folk  or  poor  children. 
But  any  smaller  sum  will  be 

gratefully    received     by    Preh. 

Carlile,      C.H.,    D.D.,     Hon. 

Chief  Secretary, 

CHURCH    ARMY 

55.    BRYANSTON    STREET.  W.l. 
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"MARIE  ELISABETH" 

SARDINES  are 

REAL  SARDINES 

and  are  delicious. 

Consumers  may  take  it  that  sellers  who  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  •'  Sardines  "  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  goods  are  offering  a  substitute,  of 
which  there  are  many.  France  and  Portugal 
are  practically  the  Only  Two 
Countries  from  which  real  Sar- 
dines are  received. 
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BILLIARDS 


FOR  THE 


HOME 


THE  "CHALLENGE"  (Patent  No.  22642/12). 

W.  JELKS  &  SONS  are  the  patentees  of  the  best  and  simplest  COMBINED  BILLIARD  AND  DINING  TABLE  on  the  market. 
The  simplicity  of  construction  is  one  of  its  greatest  recomrnendations.  There  are  no  intricate  mechanical  contrivances  to  get  out  of 
order  and  which  constantly  require  an  expert  to  rectify.  Prices  quoted  are  for  cash,  but  Payment  spread  over  One,  or  Two  or  Three 
years  by  arrangement  at  an  additional  charge  of  5  per  cent.,  7i  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent.  SPECIFICATION. — Superior  make, 
superbly  polished,  fitted  thick  slate  beds,  best  low  and  fast  cushions  ^-^-"^  built  up  strip),  and  covered  with  a  superfine  cloth. 

ACCESSORIES  include  4  Cues.  Rest.  Mark- 
ing Board,  Rules,  Spirit  Level,  and  3  Ivory  or 
Composition  Balls. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

5  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  II  in £22    0 

6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.    6  in 25    4 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.    0  in 32  10 

8  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.   6  in 42  10 


SECOND-HAND  Billiard  Tables  by  all   the 
best  makers  always  in  stock  at  low  prices. 
Particulars  Post  Free. 


POLISH  COLOURS. 

Light  Mahogany,  Antique  Ma- 
hogany. Fumed  Oak,  Full- 
Grained      Oak,      Antique      Oak. 


Any  table  packed 
and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  world 
on  receipt  of 
cash  ivith  order, 
or  through  the 
usual  shipping 
channels  in  this 
Country. 


PORTABLE     BILLIARD     TABLES. 

Same  superior  make  as  our  Combined-Billiard  Dining  Table.    Thick  Slate 

Beds,  etc.    ACCESSORIES.— Two  Cues,  Rest,  Marking  Board,  Rules,  Level,  and 

3  Ivory  or  Composition  Balls. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.   ..  £6  15  01  7  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.   ,.£14  10  0 

5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in.   . .   8  15  0,  8  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.   . .  20  0  0 

6  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in.   ..   9  15  0  9  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  0  in.   ..  27  10  0 

W  JELKS  &  SONS  263-275,  HoUowayRd.,  London,  N.7 

'  "    •  •^  '■^  *^  *  mKX  ^*-  hm^  V-r  A  ^  K^  y    Qj^g  niinute  from  Holioway  Ed.  Station,  Piccadiily  and  Bromptoa  Tube  Ely. 
The  World's  Largest  Billiard  Table  Dealers. 
Telegrams  :  "  Jellico,  London."  Phones  :  North  2598,  2599.  Cables  :  "  Jellico.  London.'* 

Codes  :  Western  Union  (Universal  Edition).     A.B.C.  5th  Edition.  SHIPPERS  AND  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED 
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Bedtime  comes  all  too  quickly  for  children,  but 
even  bedtime  is  welcome  when  there  is  delicious 
"Ovaltine"  as  their  "good-night"  beverage. 

They  have  been  so  busy  during  the  day — at  school 
and  at  play — using  up  energy  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 
While  they  sleep  Nature  restocks  the  little  bodies 
with  new  energies  for  the  coming  day. 

But  Nature  needs  material  with  which  to  rebuild 
and  restore.  Only  from  nourishment  can  that 
restorative  material*  be  obtained  and  only  from 
"  Ovaltine  "  can  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  replacing  lost  energy  and  for  creating 
reserves  of  health  and  strength. 


Made  from  malt,  milk,  eggs  and  cocoa  "  Ovaltine  " 
contains  all  the  nutritive  elements  correctly  balanced 
and  also  all  the  vitamins  in  correct  proportions.  It 
is  digested  with  ease  and  aids  the  digestion  of  several 
times  its  own  weight  of  ordinary  food. 
During  the  growing  years  of  childhood  more  nour- 
ishment is  necessary  than  ordinary  food  supplies. 
That  is  why  "Ovaltine"  should  not  only  be  the 
bedtime  beverage  but  also  the  beverage  at  every  meal. 
This  delicious  beverage  builds  up  sturdy  bodies, 
sound  nerves  and  alert  minds.  "Ovaltine"  chil- 
dren have  cheeks  which  glow  with  glorious  health. 
They  will  grow  up  to  vigorous  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 


Sold  in  tins 

at  1/6,  2/6 

and  4/6. 
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The  larger  sized 
tins  are  the 

more  eccnomical 
to  purchase, 

P.  389. 
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Giro  Pearl  Necklet  16  ins.  long £110 
Longer  necklets  at  proportionate 

prices. 
Facing  tack  of  Flate.] 


The  gift  you  should  choose  is  the  one  she 
would  choose  herself— an  oflFering  that  will 
live  ;  that  she  will  treasure  and  never  forget. 
Giro  Pearls  possess  all  the  attributes  an  ideal 
Christmas  gift  should  have,  and  a  woman's 
ga2:e  of  admiration  always  lingers  on  their 
lasting  loveliness,  reproducing  in  every  detail 
the  wondrous  glint  of  the  real  Oriental  pearl. 
Only  at  our  own  showrooms  can  you  obtain 
Giro  Pearls  -  the  desired  gift  for  Christmas, 


No  22  Single  Giro  Pearl 

Ring,  gold  mounting. 

£1     1    0 


No  23.  Gold  cross-over 

Ring  set  with  Giro  Pearls, 

gold  mounting. 

£1     1    0 


No.  24.  Shamrock  Ring 

with  three  Giro  Pearls, 

gold  mounting. 

£1     1     0 


Gharming  Giro  Pearl  Earrings  for  pierced  or  unpierced  ears.    All  £110  per  pair. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  No.  10  of  Giro  Pearl  Gifts  post  free. 


X.ONDON 

i  178  Regent  St.,  W. 
i^lS  Old  Bond  St.,  W. 
:I20  Che.ipside,  E.G. 

j  MANCHESTER 

:  14  St.  Ann's  Square 
X.IVERPOOZ. 

:     25  Church  Street 

:  BIRMINGHiUm 

I      121  New  Street 

GZ.ASGOW 

1 95   Buchanan  Street 


OUR   UNIQUE    OFFER 

On  receipt  cf  One  Guinea  (or 
C.O.D.)  we  will  send  you  a  necklet 
of  Ciro  Pearls,  16  ins.  long,  with 
gold  clasD,  or  any  of  the  above 
Ciro  Pearl  Jewels  in  case,  post  free. 
Wear  for  a  fortnight  and  compare 
with  any  real  pearls.  If  you  can 
detect  any  difference,  return  to 
us  and  we  will  refund  your  money 
in  full. 


I  And  our  own  Show-i 

rooms  at 

EDINBURGH 

J  e  n  n  e  r  s 

DUBLIN 

S  w  i  t  z  e  r  s 

NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TVNE 

•James  Coxon  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

BRISTOI. 

F.  Taylor  &  Son, 
jLtd.,  College  Green 
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MARSTON    DALE 
MYSTERY 


By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    E.    G.    OAKDALE 
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^UR  trouble,"  explained  Miles  Ford- 
ham,  "  is  that  we  have  no  ghost 
at  the  Manor." 

"  Though  I  doubt  whether  twenty  would 
really  add  to  the  difficulties  of  this  party 
.  .  .,"  sighed  his  wife. 

"  Your  difficulties,"  I  warned  her,  "  will 
only  begin  when  Eobert  Brunn  enters  this 
house." 

Bertie  Fordham  returned  from  the  library 
with  Who's  Who  In  Art  and  Letters. 

"  His  title  is  genuine  enough,"  he  assured 
us.  "  And  he  belongs  to  a  decent  club. 
'  Publications  :  The  Haunted  Houses  of 
Devonshire ;  Spells  and  Curses  ;  The  Troft 
Castle  Mystery  '.  What  does  Grainger  say 
about  him,  father  ?  " 

Still  irresolute,  Miles  handed  over  the 
letter  in  which  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
John  Grainger  of  Belmar  Castle,  commended 
to  the  hospitality  of  Fordham  Manor  Sir 
Robert  Brunn,  Baronet,  who  was  touring 
Marston  Dale  in  search  of  material  for  The 
Haunted  Houses  of  Cumberland.  Sir  Robert 
had  come  to  Belmar  to  investigate  the  cele- 
brated Grey  Nun  and  was  proceeding  to 
Otwell,  where  he  would  enquire  into  the 
Otwell  riderless  horse. 

"  /  was  not  aware,''  Grainger  concluded, 
''  that  Fordham  Manor  was  supposed  to  be 
haunted,  but  Sir  Robert  assures  me  it  is. 
'  The  limping  Roundhead  '  he  calls  your  visit- 
ant. Since  his  really  remarkable  discoveries 
at  Cuttle  Sands  and  Heaton  Grange,  I  hesitate 
to  say  that  anything  is  impossible.'* 

"  I,  on  the  other  hand,"  I  put  in,  "  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Grainger  is  unload- 
ing Brunn  on  you  as  he  has  already  unloaded 
your  friend  the  profiteer  from  Manchester." 

Copyright,  1920,  by  Stephen  McKenna 
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"  I  have  told  you  Ramsden  is  not  a  friend 
of  mine,"  Miles  answered.  "  He's  looking 
for  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  country.  And 
the  least  I  could  do  was  to  put  him  up." 

His  studied  calm  warned  me  to  cease 
criticizing  the  house-party.  At  the  moment 
we  were  delivered  from  Mr.  Ramsden,  who 
was  scouring  Marston  Dale  to  find  a  house 
where,  in  Bertie  Fordham's  phrase,  he  could 
graft  his  unprepossessing  family  on  some 
one  else's  tree  and  succeed  by  right  of  pur- 
chase to  some  one  else's  hatchment,  vault 
and  portraits.  Since  the  decay  of  the  min? 
ing  industry  in  Marston,  it  was  only  a  ques-r 
tion  of  time  how  long  Miles  Fordham  and 
his  neighbours  could  keep  their  places  in 
commission.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
money  which  of  them  would  sell  to  the 
Manchester  towel-king. 

"  Sir  Robert  might  help  with  Mrs.  Rams- 
den and  the  girls,"  suggested  Mrs.  Fordham. 

I  doubted  whether  even  Brunn's  loquacity 
would  drown  Mrs.  Ramsden's  dreary  con- 
fidences about  the  dishonesty  of  her  ser- 
vants ;  I  was  sure  it  would  not  prevail 
against  her  daughters'  practice  of  retailing 
the  compliments  wrung  from  their  admirers 
in.  Manchester. 

"  If  he's  writing  a  book  on  Cumberland 
.  .  .,"  Miles  began  again,  with  his  incurable 
hospitality.  "  Just  one  night  ...  I  could 
send  a  car  to  fetch  him." 

"  You  may  find  it  easier  to  get  him  here 
than  to  get  him  away,"  I  murmured. 
*'  Ramsden  came  for  one  night." 

Then  the  door  opened  to  admit  Mr.  Rams- 
den's wife  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Fordham 
explained  that  an  addition  to  our  party  was 
expected ;  and  Miles  added  that  Sir  Robert 
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Brunn  wished  to  enquire  into  the  alleged 
"  limping  Roundhead  of  Fordham." 

"  A  ghost  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Ramsden,  with 
the  shudder  usually  reserved  for  vermin. 
"  Horrid  things  !  " 

"  I  always  say,  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  I  should  be  scared  into  fits  if  I  saw  one ! ", 
giggled  Miss  Connie  Ramsden.  "  A  gentle- 
man friend  once  told  me  ..." 

"  This  house  is  haunted  ?  "  Miss  Dora 
asked  me.  "  I  can  believe  you  !  But,  then, 
I'm  sensitive  about  houses.  A  palmist  I 
went  to  said  to  me,  *  I  can  see  you're  un- 
usually sensitive  .  .  .'  " 


"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '* 

"  Ah,  I  must  find  out  what  he  expects. 

No  good  fitting  a  square  ghost  to  a  round 

head." 

II. 

At  luncheon  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Ramsden,  like  his  daughter  Connie, 
did     not      believe      in 
ghosts  ;    unlike  her,  he 
would  be  undaunted  if 
he  saw  one. 

"  But,     father,     you 
wouldn't     sleep    in     a 
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"  Mrs.  Fordliam  explained  that  an  addition   to  our  party  was  expected ;    and 
Miles  added  that  Sir  Robert  Brunn  wished  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  '  limp- 
ing Roundhead  of  Fordham.'  " 


The  sisters  were  still  describing  their  own 
and  their  friends'  psychic  experiences  when 
Mr.  Ramsden  returned  from  his  tour.  The 
car  that  brought  him  took  away  an  invita- 
tion for  Sir  Robert  Brunn  ;  and  I  debated 
for  the  tenth  time  whether  to  have  myself 
recalled  to  London. 

"  You  don't  know  this  Brunn,  do  you  ?  ", 
I  asked  Bertie,  as  we  went  in  to  luncheon. 
*'  Don't  cash  his  cheques  ;  don't  play  bridge 
with  him  ;  and  let  him  go  the  minute  he's 
finished  his  ghost-hunt.  What  you  will  do 
if  he  draws  blank  .  .  ." 

"If  he  wants  a  ghost  .  .  .,"  Bertie  an- 
swered.    "  Can  I  count  on  your  help  1  " 


de- 


room    if    you    knew    il 
haunted  !  ",    protested 
Ramsden. 

"  And  why  not  ?  " 
manded  Mr.  Ramsden,  tucking  the  corner 
of  his  napkin  inside  his  collar.  "  There's  a 
fellow  at  Belmar  who  does  nothing  else." 

Mother  and  daughters  shuddered  in  unison. 

"  Would  that  be  a  man  called  Brunn  ?  " 
asked  Miles.     "  He  may  be  coming  here." 

"  But  you^re  not  haunted,  are  you  ?  " 
enquired  Mr.  Ramsden  in  surprise. 

"  Fve  never  seen  anything,"  Miles  an- 
swered, "  though  Sir  Robert  has  some  story 
•  .  .     Would  it  make  any  difference  .  .  .  ?  " 
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"  It  might  clinch  the  deal,"  Mr.  Ramsden 
trumpeted  unexpectedly.  "  I'm  not  blind, 
of  course,  to  the  defects  of  this  place  ..." 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  ghost 
would  cover  them  up,"  Miles  answered  with 
a  smile  that  did  not  wholly  conceal  his 
impatience. 


good  faith,  but  you  may  be  mistaken.  Now, 
ghosts  never  make  a  mistake  of  that  kind, 
I'm  told.  They  don't  trouble  to  haunt  a 
house  unless  it's  genuine  old  :  sixteen-hun- 
dred,  seventeen-hundred  ..." 

"  I've  certainly  never  heard  of  a  nine- 
teenth-century ghost,"  Mrs.  Fordham  inter- 
posed pacifically.  "  A  haunted 
house  is  rather  an  embarrass- 
ment, though." 

Mr.  Ramsden  laid  a  squat 
finger  to  the  side  of  a  squat 
nose  and  winked  slowly. 

"  To  the  vendor  or  the  pur- 
chaser ?  "  he  asked.  "  When 
old  Penfold  took  me  over 
Heaton    Grange,     he    wanted 


*'  A  ghost  would  shew  that  the  place  was  a 
genuine  antique/'  retorted  Mr.  Ramsden, 
glancing  with  disfavour  about  the  dining- 
room,  which  had  been  rebuilt  after  the  big 
fire  in  the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
"  Your  architect  did  his  work  well,  I  must 
say,  joining  up  the  new  and  the  old.  Too 
well.  I've  only  your  word  for  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  an  accusing  fork  at  his 
host,  "  that  the  whole  place  isn't  a  fake  ! 
All  right,  all  right !     I'm  not  attacking  your 


** '  This  house  is  haunted  ?  '  Miss  Dora  asked  me.     '  I  can 
beheve   you  !     But,  then,  I'm  sensitive  about  houses.     A 
palmist  I  went  to  said   to   me,  "  I   can   see  you're   un- 
usually sensitive.  .  .  ."  '  " 

ninety  thousand  for  it.     Now  .  .  ." 

"  But  I've  lived  in  Marston  Dale  since  1 
was  born,"  Miles  objected.  "  This  is  the 
%st  time  I've  heard  of  a  ghost  at  Heaton." 

"  Four  of  Mrs.  Penfold's  maids  have  left 
without  notice,"  Mr.  Ramsden  rejoined. 
"  According  to  this  Brunn,  it's  a  rare  old 
dale  for  ghosts." 

His  effect  was  weakened  by  a  dirge  from 
Mrs.  Ramsden  on  the  passing  of  the  old- 
fashioned  servant.  I  caught  fragments 
about  "  self-respecting  girls  ",  "  twice  the 
money  and  half  the  work ",  *'  homes  no 
better  than  pig-sties  "  and  "  these  cinemas  ". 

"  What  you  want  with  a  ghost,"  she 
reproached  her  husband,  "  I  don't  know." 
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"  You  don't  ?  "  Mr.  Ramsden  enquired 
vsarcastically.  "  Well,  Penfold  came  down 
ten  thousand  to-day ;  and  he'll  come  down  a 
bit  more  before  I'm  through.  Grainger  is 
in  the  market,  too,  with  Belmar  Castle. 
And  Milford  with  Cuttle  Sands.  Milford, 
by  the  way,  didn't  know  that  he  was  haunted 
till  Sir  Robert  found  the  thing  trailing  out 
of  the  chapel."  .  .  .  Mr.  Ramsden  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  brought  his  fist  down 
with  a  bang  that  set  the  glasses  tinkling. 
"  Now,  Fordham,  what's  your  rock-bottom 
price  for  the  Manor  ?  " 

We  had  heard  the  same  question  fiY^i 
times  in  four  days  ;  and,  though  the  answer 
did  not  vary,  I  fancy  that  Miles  was  becom- 
ing tired  of  giving  it. 

*/  Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  Sir  Robert 
comes  ?  "  asked  Bertie.  "  As  his  visit  to 
the  Penfolds  took  ten  thousand  of!  the  price, 
you  may  be  well  advised  to  see  whether  he 
is  going  to  be  an  equally  expensive  guest 
here." 

"  You'll  find  him  an  expensive  guest  on 
the  whiskey,"  chuckled  Mr.  Ramsden,  at  a 
tangent.  "  Bottle  a  night,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, and  cigars  to  match.  When  you're 
watching  out  for  spirits,  he  says,  you  must 
put  the  spirits  down  to  keep  your  spirits 
up.  Rather  neat,  eh  ?  You  put  the  spirit 
down,''  he  repeated  to  his  daughters  until 
they  smiled  appreciatively,  "  to  keep  your 
spirits  up.'' 

Even  without  this  specimen  of  Sir  Robert 
Brunn's  wit,  I  was  prepared  by  early  experi- 
ence for  a  man  who — in  Mr.  Ramsden's  phrase 
— was  "  an  expensive  guest  on  the  whiskey". 
I  was  not  prepared,  however,  for  the  dislike 
which  he  aroused  in  the  usually  tolerant 
Fordhams  until  Miles  turned  from  shaking 
hands  with  him  to  whisper  in  my  ear  :  "  You 
were  right.  I'm  sorry,"  and  Bertie  betrayed 
his  emotion  by  the  twitching  of  his  cheek- 
muscles.  Ingratiating  as  when  he  insinu- 
ated himself  into  undergraduate  parties  to 
which  he  had  not  been  invited,  boastful  and 
flushed  as  when  he  left  them,  Sir  Robert 
Brunn  burst  upon  Fordham  Manor  as  a 
man  with  six  senses  and  no  nerves. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  Marston  Dale  when  I  was  a 
boy,"  I  heard  him  explaining,  as  a  suit-case 
and  a  crate  of  books  were  unloaded  from 
the  car.  "  My  uncle,  the  fifth  baronet,  used 
to  climb  here.  Do  I  really  believe  .  .  .  ? 
My  dear  sir,  should  I  spend  my  time  in  this 
way  if  I  didn't  ?  Afraid  ?  You  must  cast 
out  fear  before  you  approach  this  branch  of 
science.  I  suppose  I've  always  been  too 
much  interested  to  be  afraid.     This  part  of 


Cumberland  attracted  me  ever  since  I  read 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Roundheads.  No  tea, 
thanks,"  he  broke  off,  looking  confidently 
for  a  syphon  and  decanter. 

''  The  Tragedy  .  .  .  ?  "  echoed  Miles, 
whose  library  of  local  history  was  exhaustive 
and  well  used. 

"  You  know  it  ?  Ah,  a  pity !  When 
they  dispersed  and  the  royalists  got  a  bit 
of  their  own  back  .  .  .  This  part  of  the 
country  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  cruelties. 
I  find  that  people  up  here  don't  like  to  talk 
about  this  chapter  in  their  family  history  ; 
and  that,  I  take  it,  is  why  one  man  after 
another  swears  that^his  house  isn't  haunted 
when  the  very  stones  are  crying  out  for 
vengeance.  John  Grainger,  Jerry  Penfold  : 
they  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  said  theyd 
never  seen  anything.  One  takes  their  word 
for  it.  Some  people  can't  detect  an  escape 
of  gas,  but  that  doesn't  prove  that  gas  isn't 
escaping.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
looking  over  the  place  ?  Don't  tell  me  which 
the  haunted  room  is  .  %  ." 

In  the  first  opportunity  of  speech  that 
was  allowed  him  Miles  explained,  half  apolo- 
getically, that  the  house,  in  all  the  years  he 
had  known  it,  had  never  been  credited  with 
the  suspicion  of  a  haunted  room.  Sir  Robert 
looked  him,  too,  in  the  eyes  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  : 

''  Well  .  .  .  Needless  to  say,  I  shan't 
publish  anything  without  your  permission, 
but  old  Hardwicke  ..." 

I  was  not  sure  of  the  name  and  asked 
Brunn  to  repeat  it. 

"  Matthew  Hardwicke,"  explained  Sir 
Robert.  "  You  know  the  story  ?  Accord- 
ing to  The  Tragedy  of  the  Roundheads,  he 
was  coming  here  for  sanctuary  and  got 
caught  in  a  man-trap.  The  people  of  the 
house  wouldn't  take  sides  and  left  him  to 
die.  Well,  Hardwicke  was  a  powerful  man. 
He  dragged  himself  in,  man-trap  and  all. 
I've  never  heard  whether  he  was  knocked 
on  the  head  or  whether  he  died  from  loss 
of  blood,  but  the  limping  Roundhead,  with 
part  of  the  trap  ..." 

"  Gracious  !  "  cried  the  elder  Miss  Rams- 
den. 

"  I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  !  "  moaned  her 
mother. 

Miles  Fordham  set  himself  to  rally  a  party 
that  was  rapidly  surrendering  to  panic. 

"  You've  been  here  a  week,"  he  pointed 
out  to  Mrs.  Ramsden,  "  and,  in  that  time, 
you've  seen  and  heard  nothing.  I've  lived 
here  for  seven-and-forty  years.  We've  had 
people  who  called  themselves  psychic  .  .  ." 


"  '  Fordham  told  ine  to 
make  my  own   choice,' 
Brunn  answered  aggres- 
sively,  walking  to  the 
bell.     '  Now    here   .    .    . 
curious  thing    ...     I  felt  it  a 
little  as  I  came  into  the  house, 
then   I  lost  it,  then  I  found    it 
again.     Have    you    the    feeling 
tnat  .  .  .  we're  not  alone  ?  '  " 


"  Don't  crab  the  place, 
Fordham,"  advised  Mr. 
Eamsden.  "  If  Sir  Robert 
is  right,  this  shoidd  be  the 
goods." 

Powerless  to  clear  the  re- 
putation of  his  house  against 
one  man  who  wished  it  to  be 
haunted  and  another  who 
made  it  his  business  to  cater 
for  this  unusual  taste,  Miles 
contented  himself  with  re- 
minding Mrs.  Eamsden  that 
she  and  her  daughters  were 
sleeping  in  the  new  wing. 

''  On    your   husband's   ad- 
mission, there  are  no  ghosts 
younger  than  the  eighteenth 
century.     If    you    would    care 
house,"  he  continued  to  Brunn 
my  son  to   get   the 
north  wing  shut  up  .  .  ." 

"  Ah  !  ",  Sir  Robert  ejaculated  softly. 

"  Not  because  it's  haunted,  but  becaurio 
there's  dry-rot  in  some  of  the  floors.  If 
you'll  decide  which  room  you'd  like  for  your 
experiments,  I'll  have  a  fire  lighted." 

Sir  Robert  bowed  his  thanks  and  began 
to    describe    his    experiences    in    collecting 


material  for  The  Haunted  Houses  of  Cumber - 
land.  Miles  drifted  away,  murmuring 
"  keys  "  ;  and  I  caught  Bertie  following  him. 
'*  You  shew  the  fellow  round,"  he  whis- 
pered.    "  I  must  go  up  to  the  attics." 
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"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  There's  a  lot  of  junk  that  we  used  for 
dressing  up  when  we  were  children.  If 
Brunn  and  Bamsden  wmit  to  see  a  ghost 

"  If  Brunn  gets  on  to  a  good  scent,  I'm 
afraid  he  may  stay  on  indefinitely,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  that,  unless  I  find  a  ghost 
for  him,  he'll  stay  on  till  he  finds  one  for 
himself,"  said  Bertie. 

III. 

Our  voyage  of  discovery  was  shortened  by 
Sir  Robert  Brunn's  evident  liking  for  com- 
fort ;  and  the  succession  of  bleak,  unheated 
rooms  to  which  I — in  a  hat  and  fur-coat 
—first  introduced  him  seemed  to  damp  his 
spirits  and  to  dull  his  psychic  perceptions. 

*'  Nothing  here,"  he  muttered,  with  a 
shiver.  *'  Ah,  this  is  better  !  L'  he  exclaimed, 
when  I  brought  him  to  the  suite  traditionally 
known  as  "  the  Prince  of  Wales'  rooms  ". 

"  These,  too,  are  modern,'!;  I  had  to  tell 
him.     *'  They  were  rebuilt  after  the  fire." 

''  And  very  nice,  too,"  Brunn  murmured 
approvingly.     "  No  one  sleeping  here  ?  " 

"  They're  sort  of  state  apartments,"  I 
said. 

*'  Fordham  told  me  to  make  my  own 
choice,"  Brunn  answered  aggressively,  walk- 
ing to  the  bell.  *'  Now  here  .  .  .  It's  a 
curious  thing  ...  I  felt  it  a  little  as  I 
came  into  the  house,  then  I  lost  it,  then  I 
found  it  again.  Have  you  the  feeling  that 
.  .  .  we're  not  alone  ?  Don't  tell  the 
women  !  " 

As  I  seemed  to  be  no  longer  required,  I 
returned  to  the  hall  and  brake  it  to  Miles 
that  the  sacred  royal  suite  had  been  appro- 
priated by  Sir  Robert,  who  was  having  a 
fire  lighted  and  sending  for  whiskey  and 
cigars  to  support  him  through  his  vigil. 

"  Something  that  he  felt  and  then  lost 
and  felt  again  ..."  I  explained  as  best  I 
could. 

"  But  this  is  utter  nonsense  !  "  Miles  ex- 
ploded. "  I've  lived  here  all  my  life  ;  and 
if  there'd  been  anything  to  see  .  .  ." 

"  The  eye  sees  what  the  eye  brings  with 
it  to  see,"  Bertie  answered  darkly.  "  I 
should  get  the  conversation  on  to  other 
subjects,  if  I  were  you,  or  the  Ramsden 
women  may  begin  to  panic.  Keep  a  few 
lights  burning  all  night.  And  if  you  could 
get  people  to  dance  ..." 

I  can  perhaps  best  summarize  my  degrada- 
tion that  night  by  recording  that  my  hostess 
looked  at  me  as  though  she  suspected  me  of 


being  intoxicated  and  that  the  lymphatic 
Connie  Ramsden  was  moved  to  say  :  "  Well, 
you  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  !  " 
Bertie  had  demanded  noise  of  me  ;  and  we 
created  a  noise  that  startled  the  Fordhams 
and  shocked  their  servants. 

The  din  was  at  its  height  when  Bertie 
came  in  at  midnight,  rather  white-faced,  in 
a  dressing-gown.  Sir  Robert,  he  reported, 
had  met  with  an  accident ;  if  some  one  would 
lend  a  hand  in  getting  him  to  bed,  some  one 
else  might  telephone  for  a  doctor.  It  was, 
he  hoped,  nothing  serious,  but  the  fellow 
was  unconscious.  Apparently  he  had  been 
hurrying  from  his  room  and  had  fallen  down 
a  short  flight  of  stairs.  The  best  thing, 
Bertie  recommended,  was  for  the  women  to 
go  quietly  to  their  rooms  and,  if  he  might 
suggest  it,  to  say  nothing  about  the  mishap 
until  we  had  received  Sir  Robert's  version 
of  it. 

"You  mean  he  was  just  a  bit  .  .  .  ?  " 
began  Mr.  Ramsden  and  ended  his  question 
with  an  imitation  of  a  drunken  man's  gait. 

"  He  wa'fe  sober  enough  when  I  spoke  to 
him,"  answered  Bertie.  "  Frightened  out 
of  his  life  .  .  ." 

"  What  happened  to  frighten  him  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Ramsden. 

"  Something  about  a  man  with  a  pike," 
answered  Bertie  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"  The  limping  Roundhead  !  "  gasped  Miss 
Dora  Ramsden. 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  Bertie  snapped. 
"  Give  me  a  hand  with  him,  George.  He'll 
break  his  neck  if  he  tries  to  hop  away  on 
one  leg." 

IV. 

Sir  Robert  Brunn  was  still  unconscious 
when  we  carried  him  to  his  room  ;  but  he 
came  to,  tremulous  and  gabbling,  as  we  laid 
him  out  in  preparation  for  the  doctor's 
visit. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  I  asked. 

Brunn  looked  in  terror  into  every  corner 
of  the  room  and  pledged  me,  dry-mouthed, 
to  stay  with  him  till  morning. 

"I  brought  it  on  myself,"  he  muttered, 
''  Is  there  any  whiskey  left  in  that  bottle  ? 
...     I  didn't  believe  .  .  ." 

*'  What  happened  ?  "  I  repeated. 

Brunn  lay  back  on  his  piilows,  glancing 
dizzily  about  him  till  his  eyes  came  to  rest 
on  Bertie  Fordham. 

"  You'll  come  back  later  to  relieve  old 
George  ?  "  he  asked.  *'  Good  fellow  !  I'm 
all  right.  Only  a  bit  shaken.  Who  wouldn't 
be  ?     I  don't  want  any  doctors."     He  closed 
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his  eyes  and  lay  without  speaking  till  the  door  shut 
behind  Bertie's  back.  Then  he  sat  up  as  if  he  had 
been  ro welled.     "  Did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

"  About  your  accident  ?  " 

Brunn  nodded  and  gulped  half  a  tumbler  of  neat 
whiskey : 

"  Did  he  see  it  too  ?  " 

"  Your  limping  Roundhead  ?  " 

"  My  .  .  .  ?  Well  .  .  .  George  .  .  .  George,  can 
you  create  these  things  by  thinking  of  them  ?  Limp- 
ing Roundhead  1  It  was  like  the  Grey  Nun  at 
Belmar.  Did  young  Fordham  see  it  too  ?  I  .  .  .  I 
only  thought  of  it  yesterday/' 

"  Hadn't  you  better  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  "  I 
suggested.  "  What  brought  you  to  these  parts  ? 
What  set  you  on  spook-hunting  1  " 

Incredibly,  Brunn  blushed. 

"  It  began  more  or  less  as  a  joke,"  he  answered. 
"  Last  year.      My  pals  were  all   saying  where  they 
were  going  for  Christmas  ;  and  I  found  I  hadn't  been 
invited  anywhere.     I  .  .  .  invented  a  Haunted  Houses 
of  Devonshire    and    lived 
like    a    fighting-cock     all 
the  winter.    This  year  .  .  . 
You   see,  I  didn't  believe 
in  .  .  .   them  ;     and    the 
other  fellows  did.     Great 
game,  George  !     I  got  the 
best  bedroom  everywhere 
and.  all     kinds     of 


attention ;   I  sat  up 
with    a    book    and 
some  whiskey  ;   and, 
when     I'd     finished 
them,     I 
turned   in. 
Next    day    I 
reported.     If 
there  was    a 
known  ghost, 
I      said     I'd 


Sir  Robert  Brunn  was  still 
unconscious." 
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seen  him  ;  if  not,  I  made  him  up,  like  the 
limping  .  .  .  That's  an  odd  business, 
though  .  .  .,"  he  ended  with  a  return  of 
his  old  terror. 

"  So,  the  Grey  Nun  of  Belmar  ?  "  I  put  in. 

"  Something  like  her  had  been  seen,  years 
ago,"  he  declared  eagerly.  "  People  are 
funny  about  ghosts.  They  think  it's  sort 
of  distinguished  to  have  one  about  the  place. 
That  fellow  Ramsden  !  Well,  as  there  was 
evidently  a  demand,  I  set  out  to  supply  it. 
I've  found  ghosts,  I've  invented  ghosts 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Marston 
Dale,"  he  boasted.  "  If  you  call  yourself 
psychic,  people  will  believe  any  tomfoolery 
you  tell  them.  The  women  think  you're 
no  end  courageous,  too.  I've  been  lodged 
and  boarded  now  .  .  .  But  that's  all  over  ! 
To-night  ..."  He  shivered  and  gripped 
my  wrist.  "  I  want  your  opinion  of  it, 
knowing  all  the  facts.  I  give  you  my  word 
I  made  up  the  Roundhead  and  the  man- 
trap. Well,  I'd  settled  down  for  the  even- 
ing in  the  best  chair  of  the  best  room  .  .  . 
Merciful  heavens,  what's  that  ?  " 

There  had  been  a  creak  on  the  boards  of 
the  passage  ;  and  I  now  heard  a  gentle 
rapping  on  the  door. 

"  Only  Fordham,  wanting  to  see  how  you 
are,"  I  said.     "  Come  in  !  " 

Instead  of  our  host,  however,  Mr.  Rams- 
den tiptoed  into  the  room. 

"  I  came  to  see  you  were  none  the  worse 
.  .  ./'he  began.  Then  his  ruling  passion 
got  the  better  of  him.  "  Look  here,  Sir 
Robert,  I  want  a  word  with  you  in  private 
before  old  Fordham  comes  up.  You  know 
I'm  in  treaty  for  this  house.  Though  I'm  a 
self-made  man,  I  value  old  things.  I  just 
love  the  old  chapel  here  and  the  priest's 
hiding-place  and  .  .  .  well,  everything.  It's 
genuine  old.  It's  the  goods.  When  I  came 
here,  I  asked  if  it  was  haunted,  but  old 


Fordham  would  only  say  he  didn't  believe 
in  ghosts.  I  don't,  either  ;  but  you  do,  I 
take  it." 

**  If  you  had  ever  seen  one  .  .  .,"  began 
Brunn  soberly. 

*'  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you've  seen 
here.  It  just  makes  the  difference  whether 
I  buy  at  Fordham's  figure,"  he  explained, 
disregarding  me.  "  You  call  the  thing  '  the 
limping  Roundhead  '  ?  And  you  say  the 
story's  in  .  .  .  what  was  it  1  The  Tragedy 
of  the  Roundheads  ?  " 

I  felt,  of  a  sudden,  that,  though  Sir  Robert 
Brunn  deserved  less  than  no  mercy,  it  would 
be  merciful  if  I  retired  .at  this  moment. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Roundheads  had  been  con- 
ceived by  his  unscrupulous  imagination  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  same  moment  as 
The  Haunted  Houses  of  Cumberland^  the 
limping  Roundhead,  the  Grey  Nun  of  Belmar 
Castle  and  the  monster  of  Heaton  Grange. 
For  a  reason  that  I  cannot  define,  I  did  not 
wish  to  hear  this  bloated  impostor  telling  a 
story  which  he  and  I  both  knew  to  be  a  lie. 
'*  The  ...  the  limping  Roundhead,  yes," 
Brunn  was  stammering. 

"  And  this  is  what  you  saw  to-night  ?  " 
persisted  Mr.  Ramsden.  "  Now,  I  want  full 
particulars.  First  of  all,  how  was  the  crea- 
ture dressed  ?  When  did  he  appear  ?  How 
did  he  get  in  ?  .  .  ." 

I  interrupted  the  torrent  of  questions  to 
bid  Brunn  good-night.  * 

"  Don't  you  want  to  hear  this  ?  "  cried 
Mr.  Ramsden  in  amazement. 

''  I  know  the  whole  story,"  I  answered. 
Perhaps  this  was  not  strictly  accurate, 
but  anything  that  I  did  not  know  would 
be  told  me  in  three  minutes'  time  by  Bertie 
Fordham.  As  I  went  downstairs,  he  was 
returning  from  the  attic  where  reposed  the 
"  junk  "  in  which  he  and  his  brothers  had 
dressed  up  as  children. 


DECEMBER. 


T^EGEMBER  chills  us  with  its  icy  breeze  : 
■^"^     You  cried  that  life  from  out  the  world  had  fled  ? 
But  whilst  the  sap  hides  somewhere  in  the  trees, 
The  world's  asleep —not  dead. 

How  can  the  world  be  dead  when  thrushes  sing  ? 

And  yesterday  I  heard  the  thrush's  voice. 
His  twice -sung  song  was  all  of  love  and  spring  : 

He  sang—**  Rejoice— rejoice  !  " 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 


MUSINGS 

OPERATIC  AND 

OTHERWISE 

By  MARIA  JERITZA 

The  career  of  Maria  Jeritza,  the  great  opera  singer,  has  been  remarkable.  She  was  born  at  Bruuii  and  her  mother 
mtended  her  to  be  tramed  as  a  mm,  and  she  was  entered  as  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  her  native  city  But  when 
the  child^  learned  that  she  would  have  to  have  her  hair  cut  short,  she  wanted  to  escape,  and  committed  three  petty 
crimes  which  brought  about  the  desired  punishment— that  of  being  sent  home.  When  she  was  twelve  she  studied 
at  the  Brunn  Conservatoire  and  sang  in  the  chorus  at  the  Theatre.  In  1907  she  made  her  debut  in  Olmutz  as  Elsa  Here 
8he  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future  fame  and  now  she  is  regarded  as  the  principal  operatic  prima  donna  of  Europe  and 

America. 


BECAUSE  I  happen  to  interpret  char- 
acters of  the  type  of  La  Tosca,  Thais 
and  Fedora,  you  must  please  not 
think  that  I  personally  lead  the  same  exotic, 
passion-torn  existence  as  those  poor  heroines. 
I  hate  to  spoil  a  perfectly  good  story,  but  I 
must  confess  at  once  that  in  real  life  I  am 
not  at  all  like  any  of  them.  Making  love  on 
the  stage  realistically,  you  see,  is  an  art 
which  every  prima  donna  must  learn.  After 
the  hectic  atmosphere  of  the  operatic  stage 
one  soon  learns  that  the  simple  life  and 
everyday  pleasures  are  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  true  happiness. 

Now  for  a  few  musings  on  operatic  work 
commencing  w^ith  the  passionate  love  scenes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  difficult  thing  about 
operatic  love  is  reconciling  the  inevitable 
aria  with  the  gestures  which  the  course  of 
true  romance  requires.  The  librettist  de- 
mands that  you  embrace  the  tenor,  that  you 
yield  to  his  kisses.  At  the  same  time  the 
composer  insists  that  you  sing  at  length  of 
your  heart's  desires.  That  is  the  problem — 
vocal  effects  achieved  without  the  sacrifice 
of  dramatic  illusion. 

Another  question  which  faces  the  prima 
donna  is  that  of  adaptability  to  the  tenor. 
Every  heroine  must  know  her  hero.  If  he 
is  cold,  she  must  be  entreating.  If  his 
methods  are  timid,  she  must  be  bold.  But 
if  he  is  insistent,  she  must  be  discreet.  In 
addition,  if  the  tenor  is  short,  the  soprano 
must  stand  so  that  when  he  sings  to  her 
eyes  he  will  not  be  looking  at  her  neck.  If 
he  is  stout,  she  must  retard  her  movements 


and  gestures  so  that  he  does  not  look  ridic- 
ulous in  attempting  to  match  her  pace. 
Yes,  to  make  a  love  scene  convincing  on  the 
operatic  stage  is  an  art  in  itself. 

However,  one  of  my  most  famous  artistic 
bits  of  stage  business  was  originally  the 
result  of  an  accident.  It  happened  while  I 
was  rehearsing  "  La  Tosca  "  with  its  famous 
composer,  Giacomo  Puccini,  We  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  second  act,  where,  prepar- 
ing to  sing  the  aria,  "  Vissi  d'Arte,"  I  was 
about  to  sink  on  the  sofa  overcome  with 
grief,  while  Scarpia  poured  out  his  coffee  at 
the  table.  In  moving  across  the  stage  to 
get  to  the  sofa  I  slipped  and  fell,  and  not 
wishing  to  interrupt  the  musical  action,  sang 
my  aria  lying  where  I  had  fallen  on  the  stage. 
Puccini  was  delighted.  "  At  last,"  he  cried, 
"  we  have  the  exact  way  the  '  Vissi  d'Arte  ' 
should  be  sung.  Not  lying  back  on  the 
sofa,  but  down  stage  by  the  footlights,  and 
flat  on  the  floor."  Ever  since  then  I  have 
sung  the  aria  while  lying  flat  on  the  floor, 
and  this  act  which  so  pleased  Puccini  has 
proved  immensely  popular  with  all  my 
audiences. 

Another  amusing  incident  I  recall  was 
when  I  was  rehearsing  "  Fedora  "  for  the 
New  York  production.  Martinelh,  the 
famous  tenor,  who  sang  the  part  of  Loris, 
and  I  came  to  a  rehearsal  in  a  frame  of 
body  most  inappropriate  for  the  rapid, 
breathless '  acting  and  singing  demanded. 
Imagine  Sardou's  hero  stricken  with  lumbago 
and  his  heroine  with  such  a  cold  in  her  neck 
that  she  could  not  turn  it.     But  in  a  short 
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time  we  were  both  so  engrossed  in  our  parts 
that  our  physical  ills  were  entirely  forgotten. 
We  discovered  the  fact  at  the  same  moment, 
and  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  great 
surprise,  Martinelli  saying,  *'  Why,  my  lum- 
bago has  disappeared,"  and  I,  *'  Why,  I  can 
move  my  neck  !  "  while  everybody  laughed. 
Who  could  deny  the  therapeutic  power  of 
music  after  such  an  experience? 

Although  I  personally  love  my  life  as  an 
opera  singer  I  rather  hesitate  to  advise 
young  singers  taking  it  up  as  a  career, 
because  it  is  certainly  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
First  of  all,  you  must  believe  in  yourself.  If 
you  know  you  can  sing  and  do  not  care  for 
anything  else  in  the  whole  world,  if  you  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  your  other  desires  in 
order  to  sing,  I  think  it  is  decidedly  worth 
while. 

Secondly,  you  must  make  sacrifices.  For 
your  musical  studies  you  must  give  up  society, 
pleasure,  and  the  easy  life.  Not  only  must 
you  have  a  voice  and  know  how  to  use  it, 
but  you  must  study  acting,  dancing,  dress- 
ing, harmony,  the  history  and  theory  of 
music.  You  must  learn  to  walk,  to  sit,  and 
to  stand  on  the  stage.  You  must  work, 
work,,  work,  and  have  a  great  seriousness  of 
purpose.  Above  all,  you  must  not  rush. 
Why  hurry  ?  Art  is  not  an  express  train. 
It  is  better  to  take  the  slow  way — there  are 
so  many  wonderful  stops  in  between,  by- 
ways that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

One  atep  in  repertoire.  Much,  much  time 
must  be  spent  on  repertoire.  In  studying  a 
role  one  must  be  honest  with  oneself,  and 
with  the  public.  To  know  the  cue,  to  come 
in  on  time,  to  sing  every  note  on  pitch,  to 
pronounce  each  syllable  correctly — that  does 
not  make  the  artist !  No,  one  must  live  in 
joy,  wonderment,  and  sorrow,  the  character 
of  the  heroine  one  is  to  portray. 

It  must  not  be  that  Maria  Jeritza,  Made- 
line Sriiith  or  Gretna  Jones  sings  the  part 
of  Marguerite.  No  !  It  must  be  that  Mar- 
guerite, reincarnated,  comes  out  into  the 
garden,  discovers  the  jewels,  sings  her  songs, 
expresses  her  melancholy  love  for  Faust,  and 
dies  again  her  unhappy  death  for  love. 

And  then,  after  the  curtain  falls  and  the 
theatre  is  darkened,  in  spirit  Marguerite  tip- 
toes behind  the  scenery,  steps  over  the  ropes 
and  around  the  "  props  "  that  lie  behind  the 
big  stage,  and  enters  the  dressing-room  to 
thank  Madeline  Smith  or  Gretna  Jones  or 
Maria  Jeritza  for  letting  her  once  more  live, 
and  love,  and  die  ! 

I  am  especially  fond  of  playing  Puccini 
heroines— flesh-and-blood  women,  humanly 


impulsive  and  emotional — whom  the  public 
loves.  At  the  same  time  I  realise  that 
characters  who  are  more  complex  and  less 
appealing  stand  for  a  natural  development 
(no  matter  how  unnatural  they  themselves 
seem  to  be)  of  modern  intellectual  and  attistic 
trends  and  currents  of  thought.  No  artist 
can  afford  to  ignore  these  modern  roles,  yet 
they  are  very  difficult  to  make  convincing  to 
an  audience. 

But  the  most  taxing  thing  the  opera 
singer  has  to  do  is  to  live  a  new  character 
every  other  night,  ranging  from  Elizabeth,  La 
Tosca,  and  the  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  to 
the  neurotic  heroines  of  the  modern  operas. 
For  instance,  I  shall  never  forget  studying 
the  part  of  Max  von  Schilling's  Mona  Lisa, 
a  role  I  created  in  Vienna.  The  character 
of  the  unfortunate  heroine  is  a  thoroughly 
human  and  sympathetic  one.  But  I  remem- 
ber it  as  one  of  the  most  harrowing  I  ever 
interpreted. 

In  the  second  act  Lisa  goes  insane.  I 
had  never  played  a  maniac  before  and  felt 
that  I  ought  to  observe  the  part  from  life 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  it.  And  so  I 
visited  the  great  Viennese  insane  asylum  at 
Steinhof  and  watched  the  gestures  and 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  poor  souls 
housed  there.  It  was  a  terrible  experience 
and  poor  satisfaction  to  read  after  the  per- 
formance that  I  had  portrayed  Mona  Lisa's 
insanity  quite  realistically. 

More  amusing,  but  equally  difficult,  was 
submerging  myself  in  the  person  of  Octavian, 
the  dashing  young  hero  of  "  Eosenkavalier." 
It  is  a  man's  part,  sung  by  a  woman,  and  I 
am  essentially  a  feminine  creature,  I  must 
confess.  Hence,  wearing  Octavian's  breeches 
as  they  should  be  worn,  moving  about  in 
them  with  ease  and  unconcern,  worried  me 
more  than  the  vocal  difficulties  of  the  role. 
Luckily  I  was  thin  and  looked  the  part — 
but  a  woman  walks,  sits,  stands  and  moves 
in  a  way  altogether  different  from  a  man, 
and  I  had  to  struggle,  sometimes  in  despair, 
sometimes  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  to  deny 
my  sex  and  emerge  Octavian  for  the 
night. 

And  so  on — each  role  must  be  intensively 
prepared.  It  is  a  relief  to  go  on  concert 
tours,  where  I  am  allowed  to  be  my  inmost 
self — and  yet  the  part  in  which  I  am  least 
sure  of  myself  is  Maria  Jeritza  ! 

But  enough  of  operatic  musings.  Life  is 
not  all  work  and  I  have  my  leisure  hours. 
Still,  I  hope  you  are  not  expecting  a  prima 
donna's  version  of  an  Arabian  Nights'  enter- 
tainment, because  I  must  confess  that  my 
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tastes  are  very  simple  and  my  time,  for 
recreation  is  limited.  My  real  vacation  is  in 
the  summertime,  when  I  go  to  the  Attersee, 
in  the  Austrian  Alps,  where  for  a  few  weeks 
I  can  forget  my  professional  work,  its  cares 
and  problems.  There  I  see  a  good  deal  of 
my  friends  and  enjoy  life  in  an  absolutely 
care-free  fashion.  I  go  rowing  on  the 
lake,  take  long  walks  and  motor  through 
the  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  country- 
side. 

During  the  winter  my  idle  hours  are  few 
and  far  between.  My  work  absorbs  all  my 
time  and  my  position  deprives  me  of  the 
freedom  that  others  enjoy.  I  like  to  shop, 
I  like  to  visit,  I  enjoy  the  theatre — particu- 
larly your  gay  and  light-hearted  musical 
comedies  and  concerts.  Yet  all  personal  and 
social  relaxation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  when  I  get 
a  chance  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  a  bridge 
table  with  a  few  intimate  friends  or  to  slip 
out  and  "  go  to  the  pictures." 

Books  ?  I  am  afraid  I  have  never  been 
a  great  reader,  largely,  I  think,  because  there 
is  so  much  actual  drama  to  live  in  the  great 
operatic  roles.  Incidentally,  many  of  the 
great  stories  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in 
a  more  direct  and  theatrical  form  in  the 
librettos  of  opera.  Perhaps  because  I  have 
acted  and  sung  on  the  operatic  stage  roles 
from  books  as  dissimilar  as  Charles  Dickens' 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Pierre  Louys's 
Aphrodite,  Rodenbach's  novel  of  the  Dead 
City,  the  Faust  which  Gounod  adapted  from 
Goethe,  Anatole  France's  Thais ^  the  mystic 
librettos  of  von  Hofmannsthal,  and  many 
others,  I  have  not  so  keen  a  desire  to  read  as 
I  might  otherwise  have  had. 

What  I  love  to  do,  though  I  rarely  get 
the  chance,  is  to  cook.  When  I  was  a  young 
girl  my  mother  saw  to  it  that  I  learned  to 


be  a  good  cook.  "  Your  husband  shall  never 
have  a  chance  to  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  spent  more  time  in  the  kitchen,"  she 
would  say.  To  me,  cooking  is  the  eighth 
art.  And  I  love  to  collect  and  experiment 
with  out-of-the-way  recipes.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  an  excellent  cook.  At  my  re- 
quest the  Director  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold of  Vienna  gave  her  a  position  in  the 
royal  kitchen  and  she  was  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  its  gastronomic  traditions.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  Viennese  Court  had  been 
famous  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
cuisine.  When  my  cook  came  back  to  me 
she  brought  with  her'  the  choicest  of  these 
court  recipes,  and  when  I  wish  to  rise  to 
dizzy  heights  in  cooking  I  always  turn  to 
the  pages  of  one  of  these  three  fat  books  of 
recipes  which  I  have  at  home  and  concoct 
the  most  ambrosial  delicacies.  And  my 
mother-in-law,  Blanche  Marchesi,  the  world- 
famous  teacher  of  singing,  is  an  admirer 
of  my  cooking  ability. 

It  may  be  an  unusual  confession,  but  I 
owe  much  to  my  mother-in-law.  When  I 
visit  her  she  discusses  with  me  the  opera 
singers  of  her  day,  and  I  learn  a  great  deal. 
Her  mother  taught  the  art  of  song  to  Emma 
Nevada,  Sybil  Sanderson,  Emma  Calve, 
Nellie  Melba  and  a  host  of  others.  And 
among  the  light,  dancing  chaff  of  her  amusing 
personal  reminiscences  I  seldom  fail  to 
garner  some  golden  grains  of  real  singing 
wisdom  ;  little  technical  points  in  Emma 
Nevada's  rendering  of  the  "  Jewel  Song," 
and  the  theory  of  Sybil  Sanderson's  effortless 
control  of  certain  high-range  effects.  Yes, 
I  dearly  love  these  intimate  talks  with  my 
mother-in-law. 

I  have  "  mused  "  back  to  opera  again,  so 
I  will  bid  adieu  before  I  lose  myself  in  boring 
details  of  the  operatic  life. 
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"  *  How,'  said  the  girl  uncertainly,  '  are  you  going  to  get  money  ?  '     *  I  shall  go  to  a  Bank,'  said  I,  *  and  ask  them  to 
vnre  to  London.     If  I  show  them  my  car,  they'll  probably  lend  me  enough  to  buy  us   some  clothes,  but  we  shan't  be 

able  to  leave  before  to-raorrow.'  " 


COURT    CARDS 


By  DORNFORD  YATES 

Author  of  "  the  Stolen  March,''  "  As  Other  Men  Are,''  "  And  Five  were  Foolish,'* 
"  Berry  and  Co,,"  ''  Jonah  and  Co.,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    ALBERT    BAILEY 


MY  uncle,  Colonel  Jeremy  Sundown, 
was  a  strange  man.  He  was  also 
old  and  my  only  relative.  Every 
Sunday  at  three  o'clock  I  would  call  at  his 
Club  :  but,  though,  if  ever  I  made  excuse, 
he  was  greatly  annoyed,  when  I  came  he 
treated  me  with  rudeness  and  would  always 
forgo  his  tea,  lest  he  should  have  to  pay  for 
mine  as  well. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  for  a  long  time 
my  attention  to  him  was  interested,  for  I 
believed  him  to  be  rich  ;  but  my  worldly 
wisdom  was  presently  suitably  served,  for 
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one  day  he  bluntly  requested  the  loan  of 
fifty  pounds.  I  am  glad  to  remember  that 
I  quickly  wrote  him  a  cheque  and  that  I 
had  the  decency  thereafter  to  be  more 
punctilious  about  visiting  him.  Indeed,  I 
once  or  twice  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  to 
dine  with  me,  but  he  each  time  refused. 
Three  more  small  loans  I  made  him,  but  he 
plainly  disliked  asking  me  to  lend  him  money 
and  never  referred  to  the  matter  of  paying 
me  back. 

Then,  one  day,  I  heard  he  had  died  on  the 
steps  of  his  Club  ;    and  two  days  later  I 
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learned  that  he  had  left  me  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

I  had  always  declared  that,  if  ever  I 
became  a  rich  man,  I  would  lead  a  life  of 
complete  and  impregnable  idleness  :  but, 
after  six  months  of  leisure  in  the  South  of 
France,  I  could  bear  this  condition  no 
longer  and  wrote  desperately  to  George 
Liistre,  who  was  a  City  solicitor  and  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  asking  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  any  suitable  job. 

To  my  delight,  he  replied  by  return  of 
post,  saying  that  my  letter  had  been  timely, 
for  that  he  had  waiting  at  that  moment  a 
singular  piece  of  work,  for  which^  said  he,  I 
can  find  no  takers  at  all,  because,  as  luck  will 
have  it,  it  is  a  rich  man's  job. 

That  was  enough  for  me  ;  and,  telling  my 
servants  to  follow,  I  set  out  for  London 
forthwith. 

So  it  fell  out  that  at  eight  o'clock  on  a 
fine  July  evening  I  ran  into  Blois,  with 
dust  lying  on  my  face  and  tar  dripping  from 
the  wings  of  my  new  Rolls-Royce.  I  was 
healthily  tired,  for,  leaving  at  dawn,  I  had 
come  from  Grasse  in  the  day.  And  that  is 
a  long  journey. 

I  left  my  dressing-case  at  The Hotel 

and  drove  to  a  garage  where  I  knew  they 
would  care  for  the  car.  Then  I  walked  back 
to  the  hotel  and  half  an  hour  later  sat  down 
to  a  decent  meal. 

When  this  was  over,  I  was  almost  too 
tired  to  smoke,  and,  after  a  cigarette,  I 
defied  the  law  of  digestion  and  went  to 
bed. 

I  had  given  careful  instructions  that  I  was 
not  to  be  called  and  was  fully  expecting  to 
sleep  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  but  no  more 
than  three  had  gone  by  before  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  violent  clamour  of  a  powerful 
electric  gong. 

For  some  moments  I  heard  it  in  my 
dreams,  but  at  last  I  opened  my  eyes. 

The  hotel  was  on  fire. 

Within  and  without  the  building,  every- 
body present  seemed  to  have  lost  their  wits  : 
I  never  have  heard  such  an  outcry,  and,  what 
with  the  noise  which  the  guests  and  staff 
made  negotiating  passages  and  stairs,  the 
howls  of  the  crowd  which  had  already 
collected  in  the  street,  the  shrieks  of  fright- 
ened women  and  the  deafening  persistence 
of  the  gong,  anyone  might  have  thought 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Yet 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  imminent 
danger,  for,  though  I  could  smell  the  smoke, 
I  could  hear  no  sound  of  the  fire  and,  when 
I  looked  out  of  mj  window,  there  were  no 


flames  to  be  seen.  Moreover,  the  electric 
light  was  still  working  ;  so  I  put  on  a  coat 
and  some  trousers  and,  thrusting  all  else 
that  I  had  into  my  dressing-case,  left  my 
room  and  made  my  way  down  to  the  hall. 

I  believe  I  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the 
hotel,  and,  as  I  gained  the  street,  for  the 
first  time  a  glow  appeared  in  the  windows  of 
a  chamber  upon  the  first  floor. 

Even  then  the  building  could  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  saved,  but  the  firemen  did 
not  arrive,  and  the  police,  who  had  formed 
a  cordon,  refused  to  permit  anyone  else  to 
enter  or  re-enter  the  house. 

In  vain  the  luckless  proprietor  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  return  and  empty  his  safe  : 
in  vain  a  tall  American  insisted  that  it 
would  take  him  less  than  one  minute  to 
fetch  his  wife's  jewels  :  in  vain  I  collected 
six 'porters  and  declared  that,  armed  with 
buckets,  we  alone  could  get  the  fire  under 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  answer  was 
always  the  same.  '  It  is  too  late  now. 
You  should  not  have  left  the  house.' 

It  was  an  outrageous  business  :  but  that 
is  the  way  of  France,  and,  since  Fire  waits 
for  no  man,  by  the  time  the  brigade  arrived, 
the  building  was  doomed. 

The  hotel  stood  well  back  from  the  street 
in  a  sort  of  jplace,  and  I  was  standing,  with 
my  back  to  the  front  of  a  shop,  immediately 
opposite,  watching  the  conflagration,  when 
I  became  aware  of  a  girl  who  was  standing 
beside  me  doing  the  same. 

She  was  hatless,  and  the  fur  collar  of  her 
loose,  tweed  coat  was  fastened  about  her 
throat.  She  was  extraordinarily  handsome, 
and  might  have  been  twenty-five.  Her 
short,  thick  hair  was  dark  and  shining  in 
the  light  of  the  flames,  and  she  leaned  easily 
against  the  window,  with  her  hands  thrust 
into  her  pockets  and  a  rueful  look  on  her 
face. 

As  I  glanced  at  her,  the  crowd  came  back 
on  us,  and  I  put  out  my  arm,  to  save  her 
from  being  crushed. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  me. 

''  Were  you  staying  there  ?  "  said  I. 

She  nodded. 

"  Unfortunately." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  luggage  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I've  lost  everything,"  she  said.  "  I  was 
fool  enough  to  rush  out  when  I  heard  the 
noise— and  there  you  are." 

With  that,  she  glanced  down,  and  I  saw 
that  her  legs  were  bare.  There  were  little 
bedroom  slippers  upon  her  feet,  and  a  wisp 
of  a  night-gown  was  floating  from  under  her 
coat. 
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*'  Good  Heavens,"  said  I.  '"'  Have  you  no 
clothes  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  a  stitch.  I  tell  you,  I've  lost  every- 
thing. And  if  those  fools  with  the  hose 
don't  do  better  than  they've  done  up  to 
now,  I  suppose  the  garage  will  go,  and  I  shall 
lose  my  car.     How  are  you  off  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  said  I,  ''  I  only  had 
a  dressing-case  with  me  and  I  brought  that 
along." 

As  I  spoke,  I  looked  down  to  the  pavement. 

My  dressing-case  w^as  gone. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  human, 
if  I  had  not  sworn  audibly. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  I.  "  Only,  those 
wallahs  with  the  hose  aren't  the  only  fools 
here  to-night.  Let's — let's  get  out  of  this, 
shall  we  ?  " 

We  fought  our  way  out  of  the  press. 

As  we  emerged — • 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  dressing- 
case,"  said  the  girl. 

''  So  I  had,"  said  I.  **  And  now  some- 
body else  has  one.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  I'm  only  a  pair  of  trousers  up  on  you. 
But  then  your  coat's  longer." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  I.  "  And,  what's  more, 
I'm  not  going  to  complain,  because  I  bought 
it.  Anyone  who  likes  to  deposit  an  expen- 
sive-looking dressing-case  in  the  middle  of 
a  crowd  like  that  deserves  what  he  gets. 
But  don't  tell  anyone.  I'm  going  to  say  it. 
was  burned." 

The  girl  began  to  laugh  helplessly. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  I'm  really  quite 
sick  of  myself  ;  so  let's  talk  about  you.  Are 
you  alone  here  ?  " 

''  Absolutely." 

*'  Don't  you  know  a  Bank  or  anything  ?  " 

She  shook  her  dark  head. 

*'  I  was  only  passing  through,"  she  said. 

*'  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

*'  And  you  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

I  reflected.     Then — 

"  I'm  going  to  take  you,"  I  said,  *'  to 
another  hotel.  You  must  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep.  And,  as  soon  as  the  shops  are  open, 
I'll  get  you  some  things." 

We  started  to  walk  slowly  towards 
another  hotel. 

"  This  is  all  wrong,"  said  the  girl  suddenly. 
"  Utterly  wrong.  And  yet  " — she  looked 
me  full  in  the  face — ''  I'm  going  to  accept 
your  offer.  I'm  rather  independent,  you 
see  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  get  tied  up  with 
a  helpful  crowd.  If  you'll  come  in  good 
time  to-morrow,  I'll  have  a  list " 


"  What  a  joy  it  is,"  I  said  thankfully,  "  to 
meet  a  sensible  child." 

'^  —but  you  mustn't  think  that  I  make  a 
habit  of  letting  strange  men  choose  my 
stockings." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Then— 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  I  said  gravely. 
"  Very  glad.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  stockings 
for  strange  girls." 

After  a  little — 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  ungracious,"  she 
said  slowly.  "  You're  being  very  good  to 
me." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I.  "  It's  pure  fellow- 
feeling.  Hang  it  all,  if  the  nude  can't  care 
for  the  nude " 

"  How,"  said  the  girl  uncertainly,  "  are 
you  going  to  get  money  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  to  a  Bank,"  said  I,  ''  and  ask 
them  to  wire  to  London.  If  I  show  them 
my  car,  they'll  probably  lend  me  enough  to 
buy  us  some  clothes,  but  we  shan't  be  able 
to  leave  before  to-morrow.  Can  you  wait 
till  then  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded. 

"  I  was  going  to  Lyons,"  she  said  :  "  but 
now  I  must  go  about.  I  live  with  my 
brothers  near  Rouen." 

"  That's  my  way,"  said  I.  "  So,  if  your 
car  is  out  of  action,  I'll  drive  you  home." 

"  Oh,  I  can  go  by  train." 

*'  As  you  please,"  said  I.  *'  I  want  you 
to  do  what  you  want." 

As  we  came  to  the  hotel  I  was  seeking — 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  girl.  "  Why  are  you 
doing  all  this  ?  " 

I  thought  for  a  moment.     Then — 

*'  Because  I  like  you,"  I  said. 
*  *  *  *  * 

When,  after  viewing  the  Rolls,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  I  had  approached,  offered 
to  lend  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
against  the  car,  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  devil 
and  borrowed  ten  thousand  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  garage. 

Then  I  repaired  to  the  hotel  at  which  I 
had  left  the  girl. 

A  note  was  awaiting  me. 

Dear  Me.  Lacey, 

Please  buy  me  the  things  I  have  written  down. 
As  for  my  clothes,  I  think  the  best  way  will  be 
for  you  to  go  to  soine  lingerie  shof,  explain  the 
position  and  ask  them  to  send  a  girl  here. 
And  then  to  a  hat-shop  and  a  dressmakers. 
And  then,  if  you  will  come  here  later,  I  will 
tell  you  how  much  I  owe.     Oh,  and  a  shoe-shop, 
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please.     I  slept  very  well  and  am  very  com- 
fortable. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Diana  Landfall, 

Attached  to  the  note  was  a  list  of  what,  I 
suppose,  may  be  described  as  toilet  requisites. 

I  did  as  I  was  bid  :  and  when  I  had 
finished,  I  purchased  such  things  as  I  needed 
and  telegraphed  to  London  for  funds. 

By  the  time  I  had  bathed  and  changed, 
it  was  past  midday,  and,  when  I  returned  to 
the  hotel,  my  lady  was  in  the  lounge. 

''  I've  spent  nearly  six  thousand  francs, '^ 
she  said,  putting  out  a  small  hand.  '*  Is 
that  very  extravagant  ?  " 

"  Men  must  hang  together,"  said  I.  "In 
the  interests  of  your  future  husband,  I'm 
bound  to  say  '  Yes.'  '* 

"  What  I  meant  was — have  you  enough 
money  ?     Or  must  I  buy  a  cheaper  frock  ?  " 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  I  admiringly. 
"  I'd  rather  go  without  my  lunch." 

I  meant  that.  She  looked  exquisite — a 
study  in  apple-green  and  white.  I  never 
would  have  believed  that  such  raiment  could 
come  out  of  Blois. 

I  paid  the  bills,  and  we  went  out  to  look 
for  her  car.  This  we  did  not  find  ;  for  the 
roof  of  its  garage  had  fallen,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  condition  of  a  big  Kenault,  which 
was  protruding  from  the  debris,  it  seemed 
likely  that  what  was  left  of  its  fellows  would 
not  be  worth  taking  up. 

"  And  so  to  luncheon,"  said  I,  for  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  if  the  car  had  been  insured. 

As  we  turned,  I  glanced  at  her,  to  see  to 
my  distress  that  she  was  half-way  to  tears. 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  I  reviled  the 
French  police  with  savagery  and  presently 
had  my  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  little  half- 
laugh. 

"  You're  terribly  insular,"  she  said. 

"I  admit  I  dislike  foreign  peoples  when 
they  let  my  compatriots  down." 

"  Moral,  stay  in  your  own  country,"  she 
said. 

"  How  can  I,"  said  I,  "  if  my  compatriots 
won't  ?  I  can't  have  them  walking  French 
streets  in  a  night-gown  and  a  good-looking 
coat." 

Miss  Landfall  frowned. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  episode  might 
be  forgotten." 

"  It  shall  not  be  referred  to,"  said  I. 

She  tilted  her  chin. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  we  lunched  on  a 
balcony,  taking  our  time,  for  we  had  nothing 
to  do. 


Over  the  meal  we  seemed  on  the  way  to 
friendship,  but,  though  in  the  main  Miss 
Landfall  was  very  charming,  that  that  was 
a  state  which  she  was  uneasy  to  enter 
seemed  once  or  twice  most  clear.  When, 
therefore,  luncheon  was  over,  I  handed  her 
two  thousand  francs,  told  her  the  name  of 
the  inn  at  which  I  was  staying  and,  having 
sent  for  a  taxi,  escorted  her  back  to  her 
hotel. 

At  the  door — ■ 

"  If  you  want  me,  send  for  me,"  I  said. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said.  And  then, 
"  Thank  you." 

I  lifted  my  hat  and  turned  away. 

I  spent  a  most  trying  afternoon,  walking 
the  streets  of  Blois  and  returning  to  my  inn 
at  least  once  every  half-hour  to  see  if  I  was 
required. 

I  wanted  to  be  required,  very  much. 
There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  be  :  there 
were  many  why  I  should  not.  But,  though 
I  have  lived  an  unusually  solitary  hfe  and 
thriven  upon  it,  on  that  July  afternoon  I  did 
not  want  to  be  alone.  Looking  back,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  had  already 
lost  my  heart,  for,  as  I  loafed  to  and  fro,  the 
picture  of  the  girl,  as  I  had  first  seen  her, 
with  the  collar  of  fur  fastened  close  about 
her  throat  and  the  flimsy  night-gown  floating 
about  her  slim,  bare  legs  obsessed  my  mind, 
and  the  thought  that,  unless  she  summoned 
me,  I  should  hardly  see  her  again  I  found 
intolerable. 

Yet,  to  exploit  the  obligation  under  which 
she  lay  to  me  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and, 
in  the  end,  I  returned  no  more  to  my  inn, 
but  walked  out  into  the  country,  because  I 
made  sure  that,  if  she  did  summon  me,  it 
would  be  because  she  felt  that,  accepting  my 
hospitality,  she  must  make  some  return. 

When  I  was  six  miles  out,  the  thought  that 
she  might  have  need  of  me  sent  me  into  a 
sweat,  and  I  turned  and  came  back  like  a 
madman,  for  fear  that  she  would  send  to 
find  I  had  betrayed  my  trust. 

Sure  enough,  a  note  was  waiting. 

I  tore  it  open. 

Miss  Landfall  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Lacey's  company  at  dinner  at  eight  o'clock, 

I  replied,  bathed  and  changed,  as  far  as 
my  wardrobe  was  permitting,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  youth  :  and  at  ten  minutes  to 
eight  I  sent  up  my  name. 

All  eyes  were  upon  her,  as  she  came  down 
into  the  lounge,  and  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  must  be  but  one  of  many  that  had 
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fallen  in   love  with    so   beautiful   a   thing. 

Her  features  were  lovely  ;    and  her  gray 

eyes,  steady  and  grave.     She  was  tall  and 

Blim  and  moved  easily.     Her  feet  were  very 


because  you  didn't  ask  me  :   but  now  we'll 
drop  the  mask,  and  I'll  be  the  guest." 

They  found  me  some  excellent  Clicquot, 
and  we  dined  very  well :   and  I  was  in  the 
sixth  heaven  and  soaring  from  that, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  at    coffee   she 
brought  me  clean  down  to  earth. 

"  You'll    let    me     drive    you     to 
Eouen  ?  "  I  had  said  eagerly. 
She  hesitated  and  then  laughed. 
*'  Let    me    send  the   money,"   she 
said. 

For  a  moment  it  was  in  my  mind 

to  call  for  the  bill  and  leave  the  table. 

The  insult  was  so  uncalled 

for  and,  I  think,  undeserved. 

Then    I     remembered     how 


**  Then  she  turned  and  walked  up  the  flagged  pavement, 

whilst  I  stood,  hat  in  hand,  looking  after  her,  in  a  mad 

hope  that  she  would  turn." 

small,  and  she  had  chosen  Court  slippers, 
very  simple,  without  any  strap.  She  wore 
no  jewellery,  but  I  do  not  think  the  finest 
pearls  could  have  enhanced  such  comeliness. 

She  smiled,  when  she  saw  me,  like  a  pleased 
child  :  and  that,  I  confess,  did  my  heart 
good,  for  I  was  immediately  certain  that 
she  had  asked  me  to  dinner,  not  of  politeness, 
but  because  she  did  not  want  to  be  alone. 

"  Shall  we  dine  where  we  lunched  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  L 

As  we  left  the  taxi — 

"  And  now  you  take  over,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing me  back  my  notes.     "  I  had  to  ask  you, 


she  had  smiled  when  she  saw  me,  and  I  sat 
where  I  was.  But  the  blood  was  up  in  my 
face,  and  I  saw  that  her  colour  was  high. 

*'  Tell  me  something,"  I  said.  "  And 
remember  that  I'm  a  plain  man  who's  heard 
a  lot  about  women,  but  known  very  few,  so 
that  I  can't  play  any  game,  but  only  speak 
as  I  feel." 

"  Go  on,"  she  said. 

"  Do  I  seem  to  you  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  use  an  advantage  which  chance  had 
put  into  his  hands  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  I've  never  really  considered  the  point," 
she  said. 
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"  Consider  it  now,"  said  I. 

Her  colour  deepened.     Then  she  looked 
me  full  in  the  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  accustomed  to  be  ordered,"  she 
said. 

"  Nor  I  to  be  insulted,"  said  I. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

At  length — 

*' I  withdraw  what  I  said,  "she  said  quietly. 
"  And  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  you  knew  more 
of  women,  you  would  know  that  I  should 
never  have  spoken  to  you,  if  I  had  not  known 
that  I  was  safe  in  your  hands.  If,  after 
this,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  drive 


"  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said  shakily. 

"  That,"  she  said,  smiling,   "  is   a  very 
common  complaint." 

I  pointed  to  a  bill, 
which  hung  from  the 
balustrade. 

"  There's  a  dance  at 
the  Chateau  to-night," 
I  said.  "  Supposing  we 
went." 

Her  eyes  lighted. 

'' I'd  — I'd    like    to 


But  she  did  not  so  much  as 
look  back." 


me  to  Rouen,  I  shall  be  very  grateful." 
That  was  so  very  handsome  that  for  one 

mad  moment  I  thought  of  kissing  her  hand. 
Instead — 


go,"  she  said  tremulously, 
dition." 

''  What's  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I'll  tell  you  to-morrow." 


'  On  one  con- 
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"  Good  enough,"  said  I,  and  called  for  the 
bill. 

Some  Frenchmen  were  in  evening  dress, 
but  I  think  my  suit  looked  as  well  as  any 
of  theirs,  and  all  of  the  women  looked 
graceless  beside  my  tall,  dark  girl. 

I  think  she  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  I 
know  I  did. 

In  the  dark  of  the  garden  I  put  her  hand 
to  my  lips  :  she  did  not  try  to  prevent  me, 
but  her  fingers  were  very  cold. 

And  at  half -past  eleven  I  took  her  back  to 

her  hotel. 

***** 

My  money  arrived  the  next  morning,  and 
we  left  for  Eouen  at  noon. 

We  lunched  by  the  way  and  had  crossed 
the  Seine  by  five. 

Then  she  asked  me  to  stop  the  car,  and  I 
did  so  seven  miles  from  the  city  at  the  top 
of  a  winding  hill. 

"  The  condition  is  this,"  she  said.  "  That 
you  will  say  '  Goodbye  '  at  Rouen  and  never 
make  any  attempt  to  see  me  again." 

I  sat  very  still. 

"  I'm  mad  about  you,"  I  said  slowly. 
"  I  think  you  know  that.  I've  had  quite 
a  good  life  so  far — a  very  good  life.  But  I 
never  had  any  light  in  it,  until  you  came. 
Must  you  take  this  away  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  sat  more 
still  than  I,  staring  through  the  wind-screen 
on  to  the  dusty  road. 

Then— 

''  Yes,"  she  breathed. 

"  You're  not  married  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  let  me  plead  my  suit.  Let  me 
come  back  in  six  weeks  and  plead  my  suit. 
Because  we  met  so  strangely,  is  that  any 
reason " 

"  None,"  she  said  quickly.  "  But  please 
give  me  your  word." 

At  last — 

''  All  right,"  I  said  thickly. 

As  I  started  the  engine,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  she 
sobbed  in  my  arms,  and,  when  at  last  I 
kissed  her,  she  put  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

*'  But  you  promise  ?  "  she  whispered. 
**  You  promise  1  " 

*'  If  it's  your  will,  Diana." 

''  Yes,  dear." 

***** 

I  set  her  down  at  an  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Jeanne  d'Arc. 

She  thanked  me  gently  and  gave  me  her 
little  hand. 


Then  she  turned  and  walked  up  the  flagged 
pavement,  whilst  I  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
looking  after  her,  in  a  mad  hope  that  she 
would  turn.  But  she  did  not  so  much  as 
look  back,  but  passed  out  of  my  sight  into 
the  busy  hall. 

Then  I  got  into  the  car  and  drove  on  up 
out  of  Rouen,  like  a  man  possessed. 

Two  days  later  I  received  the  money  she 
owed  me  by  her  cheque  on  a  London  Bank, 
No  letter  accompanied  this,  but  only  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  upon  which  were  pencilled 
the  words  With  my  love. 

■i*  ^  *i*  *!*  *K 

"  It's  the  queerest  job,"  said  George 
Lustre.  "  Difficult,  delicate,  dangerous,  and 
you'll  only  be  paid  by  results." 

"  Rot  the  pay,"  said  I.  *'  Tell  me  its 
shape." 

George  looked  at  me  rather  hard,  wonder- 
ing, I  fancy,  how  I  had  come  to  grow  testy, 
for  I  used  to  be  easy-going,  and  nothing  was 
ever  supposed  to  be  able  to  put  me  out. 

"  You  don't  look  yourself,"  said  he. 

'*  I'm  not,"  said  I.  *'  I'm  sick — of  no- 
thing to  do.  And  now  teach  me  how  to  get 
well." 

George  rubbed  his  nose  reflectively. 

"  It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "  By  way  of 
economy,  England  has  cut  down  her  coast- 
guards till  they  practically  don't  exist. 
You  remember  the  race  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  said  I.  "Fine,  bearded 
fellows,  with  a  spyglass  under  the  arm  and 
a  trim,  whitewashed  cottage  in  a  bight  of  the 
cliff." 

"That's  right,"  said  George.  "Well, 
they've  gone  because,  when  they  were  there, 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  Smuggling  was 
dead.  And,  but  for  the  duty  on  silk,  I  think 
they  might  have  been  spared." 

"  You  mean  .  .  ." 

"  I  mean,"  said  George,  "  that,  thanks  to 
the  absence  of  the  coast-guards,  silk's  being 
run  into  England  for  all  that  it's  worth. 
And  it's  worth  a  good  deal  to-day.  Take 
silk  stockings  alone  :  they're  light,  they're 
a  speciality  of  France,  and  the  modern 
English  girl  would  far  rather  have  them 
than  bread.  Very  well.  I  act  for  certain 
people — big  people,  whose  identity  you  may 
imagine,  but  I'm  not  free  to  disclose  :  and 
this  silk-running  business  is  making  them 
tired." 

"  Naturally,"  said  I. 

"  But  the  trouble  is  this.  It's  not  a  job 
you  can  tackle  from  this  side  of  the  Channel 
alone.  And  the  French  police  will  not  help. 
They  say  they  will,  but  they  don't — because 
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they're  not  going  to  stop  any  money  which 
comes  into  France.  We've  tried  using 
private  police,  but  they're  absurdly  expen- 
sive and  out  of  their  depth." 

"  That  I  can  believe,"  said  I.  "  You 
want  me  to  take  it  on  ?  " 

"  I  lay  it  before  you,"  said  George.  "  I 
don't  think  it's  work  you  need  shy  at, 
because  England's  silk  industry  is  like  a  poor, 
sick  man  that's  trying  to  rise,  and  these 
infernal  smugglers  are  helping  to  hold  him 
down." 

"  I  agree,"  said  I  heartily.  "  It's  in- 
excusable. Do  you  give  me  a  free 
hand  ?  ". 

"  Absolutely,"  said  George.  "  But,  of 
course,  we  can't  recognise  you.  You'll  be 
doing  the  work,  but  you  won't  appear. 
When  everything's  ready,  you'll  call  the 
Revenue  in  and  they'll  get  all  the  praise. 
That's  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  On  the 
other,  when  you've  located  a  depot  beyond 
all  doubt,  VL^on  our  request  the  French  will 
be  bound  to  act.  The  question  of  payment 
doesn't  seem  to  interest  you,  so  I'll  make 
the  obvious  remark  that  you  won't  lose  by 
putting  this  smuggling  down  and  leave  it 
there." 

"  The  Revenue  wallahs  will  let  me  come 
and  go  1  " 

''  My  dear  Bertram,"  said  George,  "  you'll 
become  their  patron  saint." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  said  I.  "  I'll  make 
my  preparations,  and,  when  I'm  ready  to 
start,  I'll  let  you  know." 

With  that,  I  left  him,  declining  his  offer 
of  luncheon  and,  I  fear,  hardly  thanking 
him  for  his  interest,  for  I  was  wild  to  take  up 
this  strange  occupation,  in  the  hope  of 
crowding  the  passionate  business  of  Blois 
out  of  my  life. 

Of  this,  to  be  frank,  I  had  but  little  hope  : 
but  I  had  been  hit  so  hard  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  Already  I  slept  very  ill 
and,  when  I  slumbered,  I  dreamed.  Memory 
rode  me  on  a  merciless  rein.  It  would  not 
have  been  one  hundredth  part  so  bad,  if  I 
had  not  had  reason  to  suspect  that  Diana 
Landfall  cared,  that  she  had  sent  me  away 
against  her  will.  This  was  the  bit  and  spur 
that  tortured  me.  I  sought  no  reasons  : 
the  fact  was  shocking  enough.  And'I  was 
terribly  certain  that  we  had  done  the  wrong 
thing.  In  her  mysterious  way  Fate  had 
brought  us  together,  because  it  was  good 
that  we  should  meet  :  and  together  we  had 
thrown  in  her  face  that  lovely  gift. 

And,  when  I  say  that  I  had  never  looked 
twice  upon  any  woman  before,   I  do  not 


think  it  will  be  found  surprising  that  I  was 
beside  myself. 

***** 

Five  months  had  gone  by,  and  I  was 
unknown,  yet  feared. 

By  friends  and  enemies  ahke,  we  had  come 
to  be  called  '  The  Court  Cards  ' — in  a  way 
a  misnomer,  for  we  were  six  in  number, 
myself  and  my  five  men.  Yet  the  name 
served,  and,  after  a  while,  we  each  used  a 
card  as  his  badge.  Mine  was  the  King  of 
Spades,  my  lieutenant's  the  Queen  of  Clubs, 
and  the  other  four  shared  the  Knaves. 

We  had  not  stamped  out  the  silk-running, 
for  we  were  but  six,  and  it  was  a  profitable 
game  ;  but  we  had  reduced  it  by  half  and 
from  Dunkirk  to  Ushant  there  was  not  a 
smuggler  that  did  not  detest  our  name. 

George  Lustre  was  radiant :  the  Revenue 
officers  hung,  like  dogs,  upon  our  lips  :  and 
I  was  a  miserable  man. 

That  my  work  had  brought  me  to  Rouen 
increased  my  wretchedness,  and  I  would  not 
have  walked  along  the  Rue  Jeanyie  d' Arc, 
though  it  had  been  Smuggler's  Row. 

However,  I  had  no  cause  to  go  by  that  way, 
for  my  lodging  was  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
city  and,  indeed,  I  was  only  there  because 
the  bigger  the  town,  the  easier  may  you  lie 
hid,  and  I  was  to  prove  a  chateau  not  far 
from  Dieppe. 

This  had  stood  empty  for  years,  but, 
when,  two  days  before,  I  had  visited  the 
property,  with  an  ordinary  '  order  to  view,' 
its  caretakers,  man  and  wife,  had  done  what 
they  could  to  set  me  against  the  place.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  have  seen  their 
cunning,  had  I  been  indeed  a  possible  pur- 
chaser :  but  that  I  was  not,  and  I  had  half 
expected  that  they  did  not  want  the  place 
sold.  It  was  a  rambling  mansion,  and  no 
one  who  was  not  suspicious  could  ever  have 
told  whether  or  no  he  had  been  shown  the 
whole  of  the  house  ;  but  I  had  counted  the 
windows,  whilst  I  was  viewing  the  rooms, 
and,  when  I  strolled  round  the  building,  I 
had  counted  another  eight.  And  there  were 
other  signs,  which  I  had  learned  to  look  for, 
that  the  place  was  being  covertly  used. 

I  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  depot.  The  coast 
was  but  ten  miles  away,  and  we  had  already 
marked  down  a  swift,  sea-going  launch. 

In  fact,  all  was  in  train.  It  only  remained 
to  connect  the  launch  with  the  chateau ; 
and  tha*  we  were  to  do  this  night.  Once 
that  had  been  done,  the  launch  would  be 
taken  red-handed  upon  the  English  coast, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  chateau  would 
be  raided  by  the  French. 
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Satisfactorily  to  establish  sueh  connection 
was  often  difficult.  For  one  thing,  before 
the  French  could  be  approached,  this  had 
to  bo  proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  no  assumption,  however  reasonable,  was 
ever  entertained  :  for  another,  it  was  vital 
that  the  smugglers  should  not  for  one  instant 
suspect  that  we  were  at  hand.  Again,  we 
had  to  be  careful  to  vary  our  stratagems, 
for,  once  we  had  struck,  the  word  went  round 
like  wildfire,  and  to  repeat  some  successful, 
but  recognizable  ruse  would  have  been  to 
court  failure. 

Now  a  car  was,  of  course,  always  used  to 
take  the  silk  from  the  depot  down  to  the  sea, 
and,  if  we  could  identify  the  car  that  had 
left  a  depot  as  the  one  which  within '  the 
hour  was  feeding  a  launch,  that  was  evidence 
against  the  depot  which  nobody  could 
possibly  contest.  But,  without  betraying 
our  presence,  this  was  most  hard  to  do,  for 
the  cars  ran  without  any  lights  and  were 
driven  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  so  that, 
though  we  might  see  one  leave,  to  attempt 
to  follow  it  up  was  out  of  the  question. 

Yet  we  had  devised  a  system,  which,  when 
we  were  able  to  employ  it,  worked  very  well. 

As  it  was  leaving  its  depot,  one  of  the 
Court  Cards  would  mark  a  wheel-cap  of  the 
car  with  a  dash  of  red  paint.  This  badge  it 
would  carry  to  the  coast,  and  there,  while 
the  business  of  lading  the  launch  was  going 
on,  another  Court  Card  would  first  touch  the 
wheel-cap  with  a  handkerchief  and  then, 
clean  the  cap  with  spirit  so  that  no  trace  at 
all  of  the  paint  remained.  Of  course,  he 
could  use  no  light,  but,  if,  when  examined 
later,  the  handkerchief  was  stained  red,  the 
connection  we  sought  to  establish  was 
plainly  proved. 

It  was  most  important  that  the  tell-tale 
smear  upon  the  wheel-cap  should  be  re- 
moved :  if  we  failed  to  remove  it,  not  only 
would  its  subsequent  appearance  arouse  the 
smugglers'  suspicions  and  argue  the  wisdom 
of  closing  their  depot  at  once,  but  our  preci- 
ous system  itself  would  be  betrayed  and  so 
could  be  used  no  more. 

As  a  rule,  the  hardest  part  of  the  business 
was  to  badge  the  car,  and  that  I  did  always 
myself,  taking  one  Knave  to  help  me,  while 
the  Queen  and  the  other  three  Knaves  were 
between  them  keeping  the  coast. 

The  night  was  fine  and  cold,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  was  shepherding  big  clouds  across  the 
sky.  Too  often  for  my  liking — and  I  dare 
say  for  that  of  the  smugglers — the  moon 
shone,  clear  and  luminous,  but  now  and 
again  a  long  rack  would  blot  it  out  and  for 


that  time  would  make  the  night  seem  darker 
than  pitch  itself. 

The  second  entrance  to  the  chateau  was 
approached  by  a  little  lane  from  which  a 
second  drive  curled  between  ranks  of  old 
elms  up  to  the  stable-yard.  Old,  iron  gates 
closed  this  drive  to  the  lane,  but,  though  the 
chain  that  locked  them  might  not  have  been 
undone  for  twenty  years,  I  had  marked  the 
grease  upon  their  hinges,  and  I  knew  that, 
when  they  swung  open,  they  would  do  so 
without  a  sound.  And  that  is  not  the  way 
of  gates  that  are  never  used.  Besides,  I 
had  seen  the  mark  of  a  tire  in  the  little 
lane. 

Now  whether  the  gates  would  be  opened, 
before  the  car  left  the  stables,  I  could  not 
tell :  but,  in  any  event,  so  narrow  was  the 
lane  that  the  turning  out  of  the  drive  was 
very  sharp  and  would  have  to  be  taken 
slowly  and  with  the  greatest  care.  My 
plan  was,  therefore,  to  lie  hid  within  the 
gates  and  to  paint  the  off  hind  wheel-cap 
either  while  the  gates  were  being  opened, 
or  as  the  car  was  turning  into  the  lane. 

When  it  was  dark,  I  left  Eouen,  taking 
the  road  to  the  coast. 

We  were  still  five  miles  from  the  chateau 
and  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  were  intending  to  leave  the  car,  when 
one  of  my  headlights  failed. 

I  had  descended,  to  see  what  the  trouble 
might  be,  when  a  car  which  was  coming 
towards  me  began  to  slow  down  and,  when 
it  was  almost  abreast  of  me,  came  to  rest. 
Very  civilly  its  driver  inquired  if  I  needed 
his  help.  I  thanked  him  and  told  him 
'  No.'  As  we  were  speaking,  another  car 
passed  between  us,  going  my  way.  Its 
driver  slowed  down,  in  order  to  make  the 
passage,  but  did  not  stop,  and  I  remember 
mentally  contrasting  his  manner  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  first.  Then  I  re-entered  my 
car  and  went  my  way. 

Four  hours  later,  after  a  weary  vigil  in 
long,  wet  grass,  at  the  edge  of  the  second 
drive,  my  patience  was  at  length  rewarded. 

A  girl  approached  from  the  stables  and 
opened  the  old,  iron  gates.  As  she  did  so, 
an  engine  started,  back  in  the  stable-yard. 

The  girl  passed  into  the  lane,  and  I  heard 
the  car  enter  the  drive. 

Mercifully,  the  moon  was  hidden,  and  at 
once  I  moved  to  the  gate. 

The  car  approached,  but  its  driver  ap- 
peared to  be  awaiting  some  sign. 

Then  a  torch  flashed  from  the  lane. 

Instantly  the  car  slid  forward,  and,  as  it 
turned   out  of  the  gateway,   I   swept  my 
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paint-brush  across  the  big,  flat  cap  of  its 
off  hind  wheel. 

I  had  no  time  to  withdraw,  but  lay  still, 
flat  on  my  face  ;  and,  as  she  was  closing  the 
gates,  the  girl's  foot  touched  my  chin,  and, 
had  her  skirt  been  less  short,  it  must  have 
brushed  my  head. 

And  there  our  run  of  luck  came  to  an  end, 
for  the  next  morning  my  lieutenant  reported 
that  the  ^<;ar  had  been  unladen  in  the  open, 
behind  a  barn  and  that,  while  One  smuggler 
kept  strict  watch,  the  moon  had  lighted  the 
business  from  first  to  last,  so  that  to  come 
any  nearer  than  twenty-five  yards  had  been 
out  of  the  question. 

This  was  a  bad  failure,  but,  though  I  had 
not  much  hope,  I  determined  to  wait -at 
Rouen,  and  see  if  the  depot  was  closed.  It 
was  just  possible  that  the  meaning  of  the 
paint  on  the  wheel-cap,  though  this  was 
bound  to  be  noticed,  might  not  be  under- 
stood, and  that,  if  we  bided  our  time,  we 
might  have  another  chance. 

So  I  issued  my  orders  accordingly  and 

went  to  bed. 

^  :^  *  ^  * 

On  the  following  day  I  had  just  emerged 
from  the  cathedral,  where,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  I  had  been  observ- 
ing the  tombs,  when  I  noticed  some  con- 
fusion where  a  street  ran  into  the  square. 

The  horse  of  a  cart  was  jibbing  and,  since 
the  French  are  vile  horsemasters  and  there 
was  traffic  to  spare,  was  like  to  do  some 
damage  before  he  had  recovered  his  wits. 
Indeed,  as  I  came  up,  the  cart  was  within  a 
hand's-breadth  of  a  big,  black  car  which  was 
standing  unattended  in  front  of  a  shop. 

To  save  a  collision  was  impossible,  but  I 
managed  to  quiet  the  poor  animal,  before 
the  cart  had  done  more  than  damage  a  wing. 

Then  the  police  came  up  and  told  me  that 
I  was  to  blame  for  leaving  my  car. 

"  It's  not  my  car,"  I  said,  *'  but  whoever 
owns  it  has  a  claim  against  that  man."  I 
pointed  to  the  driver  of  the  horse.  "  And 
if  you  do  your  duty,  you'll  take  his  name  and 
address." 

At  that,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
turned  away,  and  I  was  examining  the  wing, 
when  the  wheel-cap  caught  my  eye. 

Clean  across  this  lay  a  smear  of  bright  red 
paint. 

I  looked  up  to  see  Miss  Landfall  on  the 
pavement  beyond. 

"  Diana  !  "  I  cried.  "  Diana  !  "  And 
took  off  my  hat. 

She  regarded  me  steadily  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  car. 


*'  I  see  you're  a  man  of  your  word,"' she- 
said. 

I  stared  at  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean." 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  I. 

She  made  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  You  made  me  a  promise,"  she  said. 

"  Which  I  have  most  faithfully  fcej^." 

Her  gray  eyes  narrowed. 

"  On  Monday,  under  pretence  of  house- 
hunting, you  questioned  the  servants  of  a 
place  Hear  which  I  live  :  two  nights  ago  I 
passed  you  in  the  road  a  mile  or  so  from 
my  home  :  this  morning  I  come  upon  you, 
examining  my  car." 

I  put  a  hand  to  my  head. 

"  Your  car  ?  "  I  said  dazedly. 

The  scorn  went  out  of  her  eyes,  and  a 
puzzled  look  came  in. 

"  Didn't  you  know  it  was  mine  ?  " 

With  my  eyes  on  the  smear  of  red  paint — 

"  No,"  I  said  slowly,  **  I  did  not  know  it 
was  yours."  Then  I  returned  to  her,  and 
for  a  long  moment  we  looked  each  other  in 
the  eyes. 

Then— 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  said. 

I  took  off  my  wrist- watch  and  passed  it, 
face  uppermost,  across  the  car. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  it.  Then  she 
put  out  her  hand. 

She  looked  at  the  face  of  the  watch  and 
then  at  me. 

"  Turn  it  over,"  said  I. 

On  the  back,  well  done  in  enamel,  was  the 
King  of  Spades. 

I  'thought  she  would  never  look  up. 

When  she  did,  she  was  very  pale. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  quietly.  And 
then,  "  And  I  beg  your  pardon." 

I  bowed,  and  the  wrist-watch  passed. 

*'  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  ?  "  I  said. 

**  As  you  please." 

I  entered  the  car  and  she  took  her  seat  at 
the  wheel. 

"  To  the  police-station  ?  "  she  said,  with 
half  a  laugh. 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  To  the  hotel,  where  I 
set  you  down.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  lunch." 

***** 

*'  You  will  please  understand,  Diana,  three 
very  important  things.  The  first  is  that  I 
am  responsible  to  no  man  and  that  whether 
I  call  in  the  police  or  do  not  call  them  in  is 
entirely  my  affair.  I  am  in  receipt  of  no 
pay   and   under   no   obligation.     Secondly, 
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whatever  the  result  of  this  interview,  your 
depot  is  going  to  close.  Thirdly,  you  are 
free  to  get  up  from  this  table  and  go  your 
way." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.     *'  Go  on." 

*'  I  take  it,"  I  said,  ''  that  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bpg." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  assume  that  you  sent  me  away  because 
you  didn't  wish  me  to  know  how  you  were 
engaged." 

She  nodded. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  said  wearily.  "  When 
we  met  I  was  going  to  Lyons,  to  pick  up  some 
stuff." 

"  Why  are  you  doing  this  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  My  two  brothers  and  I  have  got  to  live. 
We  were  bred  to  be  rich,  but  our  father 
married  again  and,  when  he  died,  we  were 
left.  They  tried  to  get  work  in  England  for 
eighteen  months,  and  then  I  sold  my  jewels 
and  we  started  running  silk.  I'm  not 
defending  myself:    I'm  stating  facts." 

"  Did  you  think  I'd  think  less  of  you, 
Diana,  if  I  knew  the  truth  ?" 

*'  I  didn't  think  of  you  at  all,"  said  Diana. 
"  But  I  didn't  want  any  odd  stranger  to 
know  my  job." 

"  Naturally  enough,"  said  I,  and  fell  to 
eating. 

For  the  rest  of  the  meal  we  spoke  hardly 
at  all. 

Coffee  was  brought  us  in  the  lounge. 

"  How  old  are  your  brothers  ?  "  I  said. 

**  Thirty  and  thirty-two." 

I  frowned. 

**  England's  no  place  for  men  of  their  age," 
said  I.  "  And  France  is  worse."  I  picked 
up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  down  George 
Lustre's  name  and  his  City  address.  "  If 
they  go  to  him,"  I  continued,  '*  one  week 
from  to-day  and  tell  him  they've  closed  your 
depot,  he'll  talk  to  them  about  Rhodesia 
and  offer  them  two  thousand  apiece  for  the 
next  five  years.  By  that  time,  they  should 
have  made  good  :  and,  if  they  feel  they 
must,  in  another  five  years  they  can  begin 
to  pay  him  back." 

For  a  while  she  looked  at  the  paper. 

Then— 

"  Why  are  you  doing  this  ?  " 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  I  said.  Then  I 
called  a  waiter  and  paid  my  bill.  When 
this  was  over,  I  rose.  "  And  now  will  you 
excuse  me  ?  " 

She    stood    up,    nervously,    twisting   the 


paper  in  her  hands  and  looking  upon  the 
ground. 

"  On  Wednesday  night,"  I  said,  "  when 
you  were  closing  the  gates,  you  kicked  me 
in  the  face.  To-day  you  have  done  it  again. 
Therefore  I  place  a  condition  on  the  otter  I 
have  made.  I  shall  remain  in  Rouen  until 
I  hear  from  Lustre  that  the  depot  is  closed, 
but,  if  during  that  time,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter,  you  make  any  attempt  to  find  me, 
the  payments  to  be  made  to  your  brothers 
will  instantly  cease." 

In  silence  we  left  the  hotel  and  I  put  her 
into  the  car. 

Then  I  lifted  my  hat  and  walked  away. 
***** 

Ten  days  had  gone  by  before  George 
Lustre  wrote. 

...  Two  excellent  fellows,  the  Landfalls. 
As  you  surmised,  they've  not  the  faintest  idea 
who  their  benefactor  may  be.  Indeed,  they 
said  quite  frankly  that  they  didn't  know  where 
they  stood  and  were  simply  doing  blindly  as 
they  had  been  told. 

But  it  seems  there's  a  hitch.  They  said  a 
condition  was  imposed — not  the  closing  of  the 
depot — and  that,  unless  this  condition  was 
^  lifted,  they  couldn't  go  on.  I  asked  what  it 
was,  but  they  knew  no  more  than  I.  Well, 
I  don't  know  what  they  mean,  but  perhaps  you 
do.  If  you  do,  I  wish  you'd  instruct  me  fully 
and  not  hold  something  back.  It  makes  a  man 
look  such  a  fool  .  .  . 

I  drove  to  the  chateau. 

At  the  lodge  the  caretakers  met  me  to  say 
that  Miss  Landfall  hoped  I  would  go  to  the 
second  gate. 

As  I  got  out,  Diana  stepped  down  the 
drive. 

It  was  a  magnificent  morning,  full  of 
hoar-frost.  She  was  all  rosy  and  glowing, 
and  her  eyes  were  like  gray  stars. 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other, 
with  the  old,  iron  gates  in  between. 

Then— 

*'  Why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  "  I  said. 

*'  I  did  not  send  for  you." 

"  In  effect,  you  did." 

She  did  not  answer  me,  but  opened  the 
gates. 

"  Why  did  you  send  for  me,  Di  ma  ?  " 

"  Must  I  answer  that  question  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  head  and  looked 
at  the  sky. 

'*  Because  I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 


'  What  odds  did  Aunt  give  you  ? '     *  I'm  almost  inclined  to  go  to  London,  after  all !    You're  so  clever  I ' 


AUNT   LOSES 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE 
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^HE  worst  of  the  country,"  said  he,  "  Oh,    it's   true — but   not  *  final.     If   she 

staring  gloomily  at  the  rain  which      finds  I'm  out " 

swept  across  the  lawn  on  to  the  *'  She'll  get  out  ?     And,   of  course,  it'll 

windows,  "  is  that,  when  there's  nothing  to  get  out !  " 

do,  there's  nothing  else  to  do."  "  Oh,  get  out  yourself  !  "  she  moaned. 

"  London's    different,"    she    yawned    or  ''  But  why  not  London  ?     More  cheerful 

sighed — or  mixed  the  processes.  than  corpsing  here  !  " 

"  Let's  go  there  !     It's  only  about  four  "  Is  that  how  you'd  describe  your  after- 
o'clock  ;    we  could  get  there,  dine,  dance,  noon  with  me  ?  " 

and  be  back  by  midnight — or  midnightish,  ''  It's  just  as  you'd  describe  it  yourself, 

anyhow."  you  know — don't  try  to  score  !     Let's  go  to 

"  And  Aunt  ?  "  London." 

"  She's  in  bed.      At  least  she  said  so— I  "  I  don't  admire  you  enough  to  go  to 

mean,  her  maid "  London  with  you." 
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"  Well,  I'm !  "  "  Features  irregular — but  attractive  !  " 

"  Sorry,  old  thing.     Standard's  high  there,  "  What  more  could  any  girl  want  ?     But 

you  know.    Do  make  room  for  my  feet  on     are  you  sure  of  the  latter  article  ?  " 


the  fender  ;  even  yours  needn't  take  up  all 
of  it." 

*'  These  high  fenders  are  a  bit  risky  with 

those  short However  you  seem  to  have 

got  there — moderately  intact.  Why  don't 
you  admire  me  enough  to  go  to  London 
with?" 

"  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  you're  not 
very  good-looking  ?  " 

"  Man  to  man,  it  has  !    Florid  ?  " 

"  Crimson  !  " 

"  And  you  ?  " 


"  '  Well,  your  manner  was  rather 

ambiguous.      And Country's 

not  so  bad,  after  all,  is  it  ? '  " 


"  How  can  I  be,  if  you  go  on  looking  out 
of  the  window  ?  " 

'*  How  can  I  look  out  of  the  window  with 
my  feet  on  the  fender  ?  " 

"  You  do  manage  it  somehow.  Right 
past  me  !     Without  a  lingering  glance  !  " 

"  Anything  to  oblige  !  I'm  looking  now 
— face,  I  mean,  not — er— ^eet." 

"  I'm  getting  on !  AVhat  time  is 
it  ?  " 

"  What  the  devil  does  it  matter — unless 
you're  coming  to  London  ?  " 


AUNT  LOSES. 
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*'  I'm  not  coming  to  London.     What  time  "  Kot  what  ?  " 

is  it  ?  "  "  Men  friends  !     Rather  had  yoy.  there, 

'*  Five-and-twenty  to  five — if  you  must  hadn't   I  ?     But  you're  too  easy !    What 
know." 


"  Oh,  yes,  I  must.  Aunt 
gets  up  at  five." 

"  Is  that  why  you  won't 
come  to  London  ?  " 

"  Partly.  What  do  you 
see — now  you  are  looking — 
face,  not  —  er  —  feet,  you 
know  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  was  it  you 
said  about  yourself  just  now  1  " 

"  Irregular,  but  attractive.     Features, 
course,  not " 


"'Pretty    tone    that   clock    has — 

striking   five  !     Aunt  gave  me  five 

to  one  about  it !     Time  limit — one 

hour  I '  " 


time  is  it  ?  " 
"  Look   at   the    clock   for    yourself — 
there — above  your  feet." 

"  Twenty  to  !     Well,  shall  we   get  a 
move  on  ?  " 

"  Girl  of  girls  !     I'll  order  the  car  1  " 
"  I  don't  mean  a  move   to   London. 
V      You   can  go  by   yourself— if  you  want 

^    to." 

"  Won't  you  mivss  me  ?  " 
"  Not  unless  something  happens  to  remind 
of     me  of  you."  ^^ 

"  Something  like  what  i 
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"  Sometliing  like  a  fender  with  room  for 
my  feet." 

"  Bet'ter  have  two  fenders,  hadn't  we  ?  " 

"  Where  ?     In  this  room  ?  " 

"  No,  presently — in  another.  It's  a  quar- 
ter to." 

"  You  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  clock 
too  !  " 

"  What  odds  did  Aunt  give  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  almost  inclined  to  go  to  London, 
after  all !     You're  so  clever  !  " 

"  So's  Aunt — I  never  knew  a  woman 
go  to  bed  so  artfully.  A  beastly  wet 
day !  " 

"  Road  to  London  beastly  skiddish " 

"  When  I  proposed  to  you  before " 

"  Before  what  ?  " 

"  Before  I  did  this  time.  I  mean,  before 
I  didn't — before  I  don't — oh,  hang,  I  wish 
you'd  move  your  feet  !  " 

''  All  right.  There  you  are — on  the  floor  ! 
Ten  to,  isn't  it  1  What  did  you  say  about 
two  fenders  1  Yours  off,  too  !  Poor  fen- 
der !  " 

"  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  you're — 
sorry  ?  " 


"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Aunt  said 
that  when  once  a  girl  had  thrown  away " 

"  What  ?  What  have  you  thrown 
away  ?  " 

"Is  it  a  trip  to  London  ?  You  seem  to 
have  found  something  else  to  do  !  I  really 
didn't  mean  you  to  kiss  me." 

"  Well,  your  manner  was  rather  ambigu- 
ous.    And Country's  not  so  bad,  after 

all,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Pretty  tone  that  clock  has — striking 
five  !  Aunt  gave  me  five  to  one  about  it ! 
Time  limit — one  hour  !  " 

*'  And  you've  just  brought  it  of!  !  Splen- 
did !     I  say,  you  are !  " 

"Something  else 'to  do  in  the  country? 
Worth  while  ?  " 

"  Lots  !  " 

"So  it  seems  !  Stop  !  One  from  me  ? 
Two?  Three?  There!  Stop!  Stairs  creak- 
ing !    Aunt !    And  a  fiver  !  " 

"  Hard-earned  ?  " 

"  Very  !  " 

"  A  cocktail  ?  " 

"  Yes  !     I'm  rather — aren't  you  ?  '* 

"Yes!     Excited!" 


PETITION. 


Tj^IVE-AND-TWENTY  years  ago 

■^      Beyond  my  father's  orchard  row 

A  cattle -house  stood  in  the  snow. 

And  plainly  on  this  Holy  Eve 

With  my  wide  eyes  I  would  perceive 

A  Thing  o'er-lovely  to  believe. 

A  Star  like  any  silver  bird 

That  winged  above  the  stilly  herd, 

A  Star  according  to  the  Word. 

And  then  I  knew  without  a  doubt 

Had  I,  a  child,  but  journeyed  out 

There  had  been  Heralds  all  about. 

There  had  been  in  that  very  byre 

With  Mary  and  the  foster -sire, 

The  Utmost  of  the  soul's  desire. 

Twenty -and -five  swift  years  !     To-day 
Would  I  might  half  so  surely  say, 
And  would  my  feet  might  find  the  way ! 
Eyes  grown  o'er -wise,  will  you  not  dare 
To  that  small  cattle-shed  to  fare 
Lest  you  find  none  save  cattle  there  ? 

O  Stable -Born  !  vouchsafe  this  night 
As  in  my  childtime's  trusting  sight 
Thy  sweet  Star  glister  no  less  bright. 

Ai  NEWBERRY  GHOYGE, 
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A  MAN  OF  PEACE 


By  ALEC  WAUGH 
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T  is  a  terrible  thing,"  remarked  Cecil 
Armitage,  *'  to  have  two  women  in 
love  with  you  at  the  same  time." 

The  hazel-hued  eyes  of  the  girl  who  was 
sitting  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  carriage 
glinted  mischievously. 

"  That  is  not,"  she  replied,  "  a  predica- 
ment in  which  I  have  often  found  myself." 

"  But  still,"  he  said,  "  you  saw." 

She  nodded  her  head. 

Oh  yes,  she  had  seen  all  right.  A  school- 
girl could  have  appreciated  the  significance 
of  the  situation.  And  this  was  June  Gran- 
ta's  second  season.  She  had  smiled  quietly 
to  herself  as  she  had  watched  over  the  cover 
of  her  magazine,  the  embarrassment  of  this 
tall,  elegant,  well-groomed  creature  as  he 
had  stood  on  the  station  platform  between 
the  two  young  and  admittedly  quite  attrac- 
tive women  who  had  come  to  see  him  off. 
For  a  full  ten  minutes  she  had  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  this  contentious  trio  ;  the  young 
man  silent  and  ill  at  ease  ;  the  two 
girls     excessively     self-confident,    each    so 


obviously  determined  that  the  last  word 
should  be  with  her  ;  that  not  the  least  ad- 
vantage in  this  hour  of  parting  should  be 
conceded  to  the  other  side.  And  when, 
as  the  train  drew  slowly  out  of  the  station, 
Cecil  Armitage  had  turned  away  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  from  the  open  window,  it  had 
been  to  meet  the  amused  inspection  of  the 
blue-cloaked,  blue-hatted  girl  who  was 
sitting  opposite. 

There  was  a  twinkle,  a  conspiratorial 
twinkle  in  her  eye  :  a  twinkle  that  grasped 
the  humour  and  context  of  the  situation  : 
a  twinkle  that  seemed  to  say  :  "Of  course 
all  this  must  be  very  embarrassing  for  you, 
but  you  can  scarcely  expect  an  onlooker 
not  to  be  amused."  And  because  it  had 
been  a  friendly  twinkle,  and  because  the 
compartment  had  been  empty,  and  because  it 
is  often  easier  to  talk  intimately  to  a  com- 
plete stranger,  to  a  person  that  one  has  never 
met  before  and  never  expects  to  see  again, 
than  to  an  acquaintance  who  may  at  a  later 
date  take  advantage  of  one's  confidences,  he 
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had  spoken  with  the  frank  openness  of  a 
lifetime's  friendship. 

"  It's  not,  you  see,''  he  went  on,  "  as 
though  they  really  cared  particularly  about 
me.  They've  been  rivals  in  everything 
since  they  were  children  :  in  the  nursery 
and  at  school,  and  now  in  this.  I  matter 
about  as  much  to  them  as  the  prize  in  a 
race  matters.  It's  not  the  winning  of 
an  imitation  silver  cup  that  counts,  but 
the  getting  to  the  tape  before  the  other 
fellow.  TTiat's  what  I  am  to  them,  the 
prize  at  the  end  of  a  race.  Which  is  all," 
he  concluded,  "  very  disturbing  for  a  man 
of  peace." 

She  laughed  at  that ;  a  merry,  clear- 
toned  laugh  that  crinkled  deliciously  the 
skin  about  her  nose. 

"  Then  I  should  recommend  you,"  she 
said,  "  to  make  your  choice  between  them 
very  quickly." 

He  shook  his  head. 

*'  It  wouldn't  do.  It  would  only  make 
things  worse.  If  one  happens,  you  see," 
he  explained,   "  to  like  them  both." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  Like  ?  "  she  said.  "  Not  more  than 
like  ?  " 

"  I  never  get  a  chance  of  more  than  liking 
them.  I  never  see  them  apart.  They 
won't  allow  me  to.  They  spend  their  whole 
day  shadowing  one  another." 

"  But  if  you  were  to  marry  one  of  them  ?  " 
she  suggested. 

"  Whichever  one  I  were  not  to  marry, 
would  make  life  unendurable  for  both  of 
us." 

She  laughed  again,  and  as  he  saw  the 
hazel  lights  break  and  scatter  in  her  eyes, 
the  smooth  cheek  dimple  and  the  white 
teeth  gleam  between  the  parted  lips,  he 
reflected  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  prox- 
imity of  his  destination  precluded  longer 
enjoyment  of  so  pretty  a  picture. 

"  But  otherwise,"  she  said,  '*  I  suppose 
you've  no  particular  objection  to  being 
married  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  make  the 
retort  that  he  had  made  so  often  in  the 
past  to  the  interested  persons  who  had 
pressed  on  him  the  advantage  of  marriage. 
"  I  am  a  man  of  peace,"  he  had  said  smil- 
ingly. "  A  lazy,  unambitious,  perhaps 
rather  worthless  person.  But  I'm  very 
happy  with  my  dances  and  clubs  and  parties. 
I'm  better  left  to  them."  It  was  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  make  that  old,  that 
familiar  answer.  But  in  the  presence  of 
this  disquietingly  charming  girl,  whose  eyes 


beneath  the  low  brim  of  her  cloche  hat 
were  smiling  roguishly,  he  was  overcome 
by  an  unaccountable  dissatisfaction  with 
that  life  of  fox-trots  and  tea-parties  and 
card-roomsi^at  previously  he  had  found  so 
satisfying  • 

"  Any  p^Scular  objection  to  being  mar- 
ried ?  "  he  heard  himself  repeating.  *'  Oh 
no,  I  think  there's  really  quite  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  it." 

*  *  :{:  Hs  * 

Slowly  the  train  drew  up  at  Overmantle 
Junction. 

"  And  here,"  he  said  regretfully,  "  I  get 
down." 

'*  As  do  I  also,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  perhaps  .  .  ."  he  began. 

But  at  that  precise  instant  a  cheery  sun- 
tanned face  was  thrust  into  the  window, 
and  the  genial  voice  of  Kaymond  Echersley 
was  shouting  :  "  Ah,  there  you  are  !  But 
I  didn't  know  you  knew  each  other  !  " 

There  is  only  one  word  that  can  describe 
the  conformation  at  that  moment  of  Cecil's 
features.     It  was  quite  unabashedly  a  gape. 

"  What  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Are  you 
going  to  Overmantle  Hall  ?  " 

Again  the  smooth  skin  about  her  nose 
was  crinkled,  and  in  her  eyes  the  hazel- 
coloured  lights  were  shaken. 

*'  We  are,  it  seems,"  she  murmured,  "  to 
be  fellow-guests." 

In  a  dream  he  followed  her  out  upon 
the  platform  ;  in  a  dream  he  heard  Ray- 
mond saying  :  "  The  car's  outside,  June  ; 
if  you  go  through  to  it,  we'll  grapple 
with  the  luggage  "  ;  in  a  dream  he  felt  his 
arm  being  taken  ;  in  a  dream  listened  to  a 
burbled  and  excited  whispering  in  his 
ear. 

"  My  word,  but  it's  good  to  see  you," 
Raymond  Echersley  was  saying.  "  You 
can't  think  how  braced  I  was  when  they 
told  me  you  could  manage  it.  It's  going 
to  make  all  the  difference  to  me." 

Cecil  Armitage  smiled  vaguely. 

*'  It's  very  nice  of  you,"  he  murmured. 

"  And  it's  a  bit  of  luck  your  coming  down 
together,"  Raymond  was  continuing.  "  It'll 
make  things  so  much  easier.  You  guessed, 
of  course,  why  you  were  invited,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Cecil  Armitage  shook  his  head.  Things 
were  happening  too  quickly — ^that  exacting 
ten  minutes  at  the  station  ;  the  discovery 
that  his  disturbingly  attractive  companion 
was  to  be  a  fellow-guest ;  the  flatteringly 
effusive  welcome  from  a  man  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  every  day ;  and  then, 
finally,  this  surprising  question.  -  Why  had  he 
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been  asked  down  ?  He  knew  why  lie  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  he  had  wanted  a 
week's  rest  from  those  tenacious  women. 
But  as  to  any  especial  reason  for  his  receiv- 
ing it  .  .  .  why,  after  all,  did  anyone 
get  asked  to  country  houses,  if  it  wasn't 
because  one's  hosts  thought  one  would  help 
make  the  party  go  ?  But  Raymond  Echer- 
sley  was  busy  with  explanations. 

"  I  wangled  it  with  the  old  lady,"  he 
was  saying.  "  I  told  her  you  were  the 
very  person  to  keep  everyone  in  a  good 
humour,  to  smooth  over  moments ;  the 
man  of  peace,  I  told  her,  which  of  course, 
old  chap,  you  are.  And  I'm  delighted 
that  you  are  here.  But  that  isn't  the  real 
reason  that  you're  here." 

"No?  "  Cecil  interjected  weakly. 
"  No,"  Raymond  repeated  firmly.     "  It's 
to  do  with  June." 
"  June  ?  " 

"Yes.    June  Granta,  the  girl  you  trav- 
elled down  with." 
"  Oh  yes,  I  see." 

"  And  the  point  is,  old  fellow,  that  I'm 
really  fearfully  struck  on  her." 

"  So " 

"  Exactly.  And  I  want  to  bring  her 
up    to    the    scratch    during    the    week.     I 

know  she  likes  me.     Only "  he  paused, 

"  there's  that  wretched  cousin  of  mine, 
Arthur  Prendergast ;  she  rather  likes  him 
too." 

Cecil  blinked  his  eyes  and  drew  a  long 
breath  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  a 
swimmer  does  who  has  been  dared  in  mid- 
winter to  dive  into  the  Serpentine. 
"  And  my  job  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Your  job,  Cecil,  is  to  keep  Arthur  out 
of  the  way,  while  I  make  the  pace  with 
June." 

"  Ah  !  "  It  came,  that  interjection,  like 
the  gasp  of  a  swimmer  who  finds  the  water 
to  be  no  warmer  than  he  anticipated. 

"  So  you  see,"  Raymond  concluded  trium- 
phantly, "  exactly  what  you  have  to  do." 

Cecil  nodded  his  head.  It  looked  simple 
enough,  he  reflected,  as  he  supervised  his 
friend  manoeuvring  with  the  luggage.  But 
it  was  all  rather  unhappily  perplexing.  He 
liked  Arthur  Prendergast,  he  would  be 
quite  content  ordinarily  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  a  week  in  his  company,  and 
provided  he  was  not  personally  involved 
in  them,  he  usually  enjoyed  intrigues.  But 
on  this  particular  occasion  ...  No,  some- 
how or  other  it  did  not  seem  quite  good 
enough. 

It  was  with  a  distinct  forebodmg  of  emo- 


tional discomfort  that  he  walked  out  of  the 
station  towards  the  long-low-bodied  car 
beside  which  June  Granta  was  awaiting 
them. 

From  its  cushioned  interior  his  hostess 
was  waving  a  welcome  to  him. 

*'  Ah,  there  you  are,  Cecil,"  she  was 
saying.  "  How  nice  to  see  you.  My  little 
June's  been  telling  me  you've  been  enter- 
taining her  on  the  journey  down.  Now 
you  must  come  and  be  amusing  to  me  in- 
stead." 

But  although  Mrs.  Avery  Garston's  envi- 
able reputation  as  a  conversationalist  was 
by  no  means  undeserved,  and  although 
June  and  Raymond  on  the  swivel  seats  in 
front  of  them  were  discussing  the  techni- 
calities of  the  game  that  above  all  others 
he  disliked,  Cecil  Armitage  found  to  his 
surprise  that  it  was  to  the  chatter  about 
niblicks  and  dead  stymies  that  he  was 
listening. 

555  SfS  SfS  ^  V 

With  a  crunch  of  brakes  the  car  drew 
up  before  the  long  square-windowed  Geor- 
gian house  in  whose  porch  the  short,  genial, 
plus-foured  figure  of  Arthur  Prendergast 
was  standing, 

"  Hullo,  chaps !  "  he  shouted ;  "  thought 
you  were  never  coming.  How  are  you, 
June  ?  Looking  fit.  Hope  you  are.  Ten- 
nis tournament  on  Saturday,  you  know. 
Just  fixed  up  some  doubles  for  this  after- 
noon." 

There  was  a  glint  of  triumph  in  Ray- 
mond's eye  as  he  handed  his  aunt  down 
from  the  car. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  June'U 
hardly  be  able  to  manage  it.  I've  arranged 
to  take  her  round  the  course  this  after- 
noon." 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  retorted  Arthur. 
"The  Samuelsons  won't  be  here  till  five. 
You  can  get  your  golf  through  before  that. 
Come  along,  Cecil,  and  I'll  show  you  where 
your  room  is." 

In  the  confiding  manner  that  is  the 
invariable  prelude  to  a  request,  Arthur 
Prendergast  took  Cecil  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  towards  the  dining-room. 

"  How  good  it  is  to  see  you  here,  old 
boy.  I  was  fearfully  afraid  that  at  such 
short  notice  a  chap  as  full  as  you  are 
wouldn't  be  able  to  manage  it." 

The  floor  beneath  Cecil's  feet  appeared  to 
quiver. 

"  It's  very  nice  of  you,"  he  murmured. 

"Nice  of  me,  my  dear  fellow!  Why, 
it's  I  who  should  be  thanking  you.     But 
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then  I  knew  you'ld  Gtick  to  an  old  pal  in 
a  fix.  .  .  .  You've  guessed,  of  course,  why 
I  was  so  keen  upon  your  coming  ?  " 

Before  Cecil's  harassed  eyes  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  were  dancing  like  the  fragments 
of  a  kaleidoscope. 

''  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  replied  weakly 
and  unconvincingly. 

Arthur  laughed  boisterously. 

"  And  I  thought  you'ld  be  bound  to 
spot.  It's  June,  you  see,"  he  explained. 
"  I  want  to  get  things  settled  up  this  week, 
and  it  ought  to  be  all  right ;  it  would  be  for 
dead  certain,  if  it  weren't  for  John ;  so  I 
wangled  it  with  the  old  lady  to  get  you  down 
here." 

Feebly  against  a  heated  forehead  Cecil 
rested  the  back  of  a  limp  hand. 

"  And  where,"  he  murmured,  "  do  I  come 
in?" 

It  was,  he  was  well  aware,  a  useless  ques- 
tion. A  question  to  which  there  could  be 
one  answer  only.  He  waited  for  it,  in  just 
such  a  spirit  of  hopeless  anticipation  as 
the  schoolboy  who  is  to  receive  six  shivers 
between  the  third  and  fourth  strokes  of  the 
cane. 

It  came  breezily  and  irrevocably. 

"  Your  job,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Why,  to 
keep  my  poor  cousin  out  of  the  way  while 
I  make  the  running." 

II. 

With  clenched  J&sts  and  an  unsteaidy  jaw, 
in  such  a  mood  of  desperate  courage  as  in 
a  blinding  light  one  walks  down  the  pavilion 
steps  to  face  on  a  worn  wicket  a  fast  and 
erratic  bowler,  Cecil  Armitage  at  a  quarter 
to  eight  that  night  walked  down  the  stairs 
towards  the  drawing-room.  The  hour  of 
trial  had,  he  knew,  begun. 

"  This  is  going  to  be,"  he  thought,  "  about 
the  worst  evening  of  my  life." 

It  opened,  however,  less  ominously  than 
he  had  expected.  The  drawing-room  was 
practically  empty,  and  his  heart  gave  a 
leap  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  June  Granta 
standing  apart  from  the  others  beside  the 
mantelpiece.  Since  their  arrival  at  Over- 
mantle  he  had  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
her.  She  had  played  tennis  after  tea  and 
golf  before  it,  and  during  lunch  and  tea 
a  series  of  proprietary  conversations  had 
divided  them. 

Her  eyes  twinkled  as  he  came  towards 
her. 

But  the  sentence  of  welcome  that  was  to 
pay  tribute  to  her  frock's  success,  was  never 
uttered.    As  his  lips  were  about  to  frame 


the  opening  syllables  he  heard  behind  him 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  a  heavy  hand  de- 
scended on  his  shoulder,  and  the  cheerful 
but  compelling  voice  of  Arthur  Prendergast 
was   saying  : 

"  Ah,  there  you  are,  Cecil,  Raymond's 
looking  for  you  somewhere." 

Cecil  Armitage  turned  petulantly  towards 
him. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he'll  find  me  here  in 
time,  won't  he  ?  " 

But  Arthur  Prendergast  was  no  casual 
ambassador. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  **  I 
think  he  was  going  towards  the  billiard- 
room.  I  believe  it  was  about  something 
rather  important." 

There  was  no  questioning  the  implica- 
tion of  the  remark.  Cecil  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  was  being  given  an  excuse 
to  leave  Arthur  and  June  together.  For 
a  moment  it  occurred  to  him  to  resist. 
June  looked  so  entrancingly  delightful  in  the 
terraced  flounces  of  grey-green  marocain. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  unfitted  for 
contention.  He  turned  a  despairing  glance 
to  the  hazel  eyes  that  were  twinkling  ro- 
guishly ;  then  murmured  an  excuse  and 
went. 

He  did  not  find  Raymond  in  the  billiard- 
room.  He  had  never  seriously  expected 
to,  but  he  met  him  on  his  return  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  hurrying  towards  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Where's  June  ?  "  Raymond  asked  him. 

Cecil  pointed  over  his  shoulder. 

"  In  there,"  he  said. 

"  Alone  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Arthur's  with  her." 

An  angry  frown  creased  the  smooth 
surface  of  Raymond's  forehead. 

"  Alone,  with  Arthur ;  but,  my  dear  fellow, 
how  could  you  be  so  insane  as  to  leave  them 
there  ?  " 

*'  He  said  you  wanted  me." 

The  explanation  was  received  with  a 
pityingly  impatient  smile. 

"  You  poor  fool,'.'  said  Raymond.  **  As 
though  you  couldn't  see  through  that 
game  !  " 

"  But  .  .  .  " 

*'  There's  no  but.  You've  made  a  mis- 
take that  I  shouldn't  have  thought  a  baby 
capable  of.  You'd  better  remedy  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can  by  getting  Arthur  out  of 
the  drawing-room  and  leaving  the  coast 
free  for  me." 

"But  I  don't  see  .  .  ." 
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"  Now,  now,  now  !  " 
*'  I   must   give    some    excuse,    though,'' 
wailed  Cecil. 

"  Oh,  say  that  his  aunt  wants  him  to 
mix  the  cocktails.     Get  busy." 

"  And  I  came  here,"  reflected  Cecil,  "  for 
mental  peace." 

Still,  there  was  nothing  for  it.  And  on 
the  whole  it  was  less  easy  to  argue  than 
to  let  himself  be  propelled  towards  the 
door.  But  he  could  not  pretend  that  he 
felt  anything  but  wretched  as  he  walked 
across  the  drawing-room  floor  towards  the 
two  figures  by  the  mantelpiece. 

It  was  with  a  sour  look  that  Arthur 
turned  towards  him. 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  fretfully.  ''  What  is 
it  ?  Couldn't  you  find  him  in  the  billiard- 
room  ?  I  should  try  the  conservatory." 
And  as  though  in  dismissal,  he  turned 
back  towards  June  Granta. 

But  the  knowledge  that  Raymond  was 
waiting  in  the  hall  made  Cecil  resolute. 

"  Your  aunt,"  he  announced  firmly, 
*'  wished  me  to  tell  you  that  she'ld  like  you 
to  mix  the  cocktails  for  her  this  evening." 
"  My  aunt  ...  the  cocktails  ?  " 
"  She  said,"  he  hurried  on,  "  that  she'ld 
like  you  to  get  to  work  on  them  as  soon  as 
possible." 

For  a  moment  Arthur  hesitated ;  and 
in  June's  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  Cecil 
there  flickered  momentarily  and  reassur- 
ingly that  conspiratorial  smile  that  he  had 
seen  there  in  the  railway  train  ;  the  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  :  *'  Of  course,  all  this 
must  be  very  embarrassing  for  you,  but 
you  can  scarcely  expect  an  onlooker  not  to 
be  amused." 

"  Your  aunt  said,"  Cecil  continued,  in- 
spired suddenly  into  an  improvisation  of 
convincing  detail,  "  that  she  prefers  peach 
to  Angostura  bitters.  Shall  we  push  along 
to  it  ?  " 

But  still  Arthur  hesitated. 
"  I  can't  leave  June  alone,"  he  explained. 
At    that    moment,    however,    Raymond 
Echersley  came  breezily  into  the  room. 

''  That's  all  right,"  he  said.  *'  I'll  look 
after  June ;  you  go  and  grapple  with  the 
cocktails.  And  you  might  see,  Cecil,"  he 
added,  as  he  took  Arthur's  place  against 
the  mantelpiece,  "that  they  aren't  too 
sweet." 

The  moment  they  were  in  the  hall, 
Arthur  turned  angrily  on  Cecil. 

"My   good  fool,"   he  said.     "What   do 
you  mean  by  it  ?  " 
"  Mean  by  what  ?  " 


"  By  taking  me  away  and  leaving  Ray- 
mond alone  with  her  ?  " 

"  Your  aunt  asked  me." 

"  Never  mind  my  aunt." 

"  But  she  is  my  hostess,"  Cecil  retorted, 
"  and  it's  not  my  fault  if  she  thinks  you 
shake  a  cocktail  better  than  Raymond 
does." 

The  appeal  to  his  friend's  vanity  was 
not,  however,  particularly  successful. 

"  You've  messed  things  up  pretty  effect- 
ively," he  grumbled.  "  For  heaven's  sake 
show  more  sense  next  time." 


Cecil  Armitage  had  been  correct  in  his 
forebodings.     It  was  a  wretched  evening. 

The  dinner  was  as  varied  as  it  was  admir- 
able. The  champagne  that  accompanied  it 
had  been  bottled  in  '06.  Down  the  length 
of  the  long  table  the  chattering  anima- 
tion never  flagged.  But  for  Cecil,  over 
its  coloured  gaiety  hung  the  grey  menace 
of  the  diplomatic  passage  that  must 
inevitably  succeed  it.  The  moment  that 
dinner  was  at  an  end  both  Raymond  and 
Arthur  would  be  expecting  him  to  rid 
June  of  the  presence  of  the  other.  One 
of  them  he  would  be  certain  to  infuriate. 
Most  probably  it  would  be  both.  That 
was  what  usually  did  happen  after  all, 
on  such  occasions.  And  it  was  most 
annoying.  They  were  both  equally  old 
friends  of  his.     He  could  ill  spare  either. 

For  a  man  of  peace  it  was  a  highly  dis- 
quieting situation. 

It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected  ;  on 
the  way  upstairs,  Arthur  Prendergast 
touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  Get  Raymond  out  of  the  way,"  he  said. 

"  If  I  can,"  Cecil  promised. 

"  If  you  can  ?  "  Arthur  retorted.  "  Why, 

it's  the  easiest  of  jobs.     Challenge  him  to 

billiards.     Fix  it   up   now,   before   he   gets 

into  the  drawing-room  !  " 

But  Raymond,  as  though  touched  by 
some  foreknowledge,  was  half  a  flight  of 
stairs  ahead  of  them.  He  was  already  at 
June's  side  by  the  time  Cecil  came  up  to 
him. 

"  I  was  wondering,"  he  suggested  feebly, 
"  if  you'd  care  for  a  hundred  up  ?  " 

Raymond  Echersley  fixed  him  with  a 
glance  of  pitying  amazement:  the  sort  of 
glance  with  which  a  schoolmaster  withers  a 
refractory  pupil :  the  type  of  glance  that 
says:  "Is  it  conceivable  that  such  fools 
exist  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  out  for  a  stroll,'   he  answered 
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shortly.  "Ask  Arthur.  He'd  probably 
like  a  game." 

*'  I'm  like  a  shuttlecock,"  Cecil  thought, 
*'  being  hit  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween two  people.  And  it  looks  like  being 
a  long  rally." 

Still,  the  crinkling  of  skin  about  a  freckled 
nose  prevented  the  moment  from  being 
wholly  disagreeable. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  Arthur.    . 

"  Nothing  doing,"  he  said.  "  He's  going 
out  for  a  stroll  with  her." 

Arthur  frowned. 

"  That's  what  comes  of  your  idiocy  in 
leaving  them  together  before  dinner." 

"My:dtir  Arthur  !  "      .  - 

But  his  friend  was  in  no  mood  for  argu- 
ment.     '  ^^  -  '■  -  •  ; 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done,"  he 
said.  ''  We've  got  to  go  out  with  them. 
Get  busy  now."  >  ;         r 

"  Over  the  net  again,"  thought  Cecil, 
but  he  walked  back  not  too  reluctantly 
towards  the  mantelpiece.     -  ■     ' 

"  Arthur  doesn't  want  to  play  billiards," 
he  informed  them. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Raymond,  "  I 
should  ask  someone  else." 

"  He  thought,"  Cecil  continued,  "  that 
he  would  like  a  stroll."    ^ 


"  And  what,"  snapped  Raymond,  "  has 
that  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  Only,"  interrupted  Arthur,  "  that  I 
thought  we  might  as  well  be  matey  and  go 
together." 

The  creases  in  Raymond's  forehead  grew 
deeper  and  more  numerous,  and  Cecil 
suspected  that  behind  his  back  his  fists 
were  very  tightly  clenched.  "  I  am  glad," 
he  thought,  "  that  the  days  of  ducking  are 
over." 

"  And  of  course,"  June  Granta  was  saying, 
"  Mr.  Armitage  will  accompany  us." 

The  two  claimants  for  her  favours  turned 
contemptously  towards  him.  Oh  well,  they 
supposed  he  might.  He  couldn't  do  any 
harm,  the'  boob. 

*  *  *  H<  *        " 

It    was    not,    though,    a 
cheerful     stroll,     for     Cecil 
anyhow.       Raymond      and 
Arthur  walked  one  on  each 
side  of  June  ;    their  atten- 
t  i  o  n      was 
turned  in  and 
towards     her ; 
the  paths  were 
usually      too 
narrow  to  ad- 
mit    of     four 
walking 
-,  a  breast 
along  them, 
so   that    for 


"  The  paths  were  usually  too  narrow  to  admit  of  four  walking 
abreast  along  them,  so  that  for  half  an  hour  Cecil  walked 
either  a  couple  of  yards  in  front  or  a  couple  of  yards  behind  the  disputing  trio," 
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half  an  hour  Cecil  walked  either  a  couple 
of  yards  in  front  or  a  couple  of  yards 
behind  the  disputing  trio ;  nor  was  the 
conversation,  if  potentially  dramatic,  of  a 
kind  to  amuse  him  greatly.  It 
was  too  full  of  technicalities. 

"  Your  approach  shots  were  a 
little  weak  this  evening,"  Ray- 
mond   would    sug- 
gest. 

June  was  in- 
clined to  argue  with 
him.  Perhaps  she 
was  dropping  her 
head  a  little. 

"  That'll  have  to 
be  got  right,"  Ray 
mond     insisted, 
"  if  we're  going 
to     win     that 
championship 
on     Wednes- 
day      week. 
If  I  were 


"If  I  were  you,"  he  said,  "I  shouldn't 
leave  the  tennis  courts  till  Saturday." 

And  for  a  good  half-hour  it  continued,  with 
each  of  them  insinuating  that  June  should 


"  Raymond  and  Arthur  walked  one  on  each  side  of  June  ;   their  attention  was  turned         .. 
in  and  towards  her."  v 


you  I  should  go  around  the  course  at  least 
twice  each  day." 

Then  Arthur  would  rally  his  forces 
with  the  reminder  that  the  tennis  tourna- 
ment was  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  clear 
four  days  before  the  golf  championship. 


abandon  the  game  she  was  playing  with  his 
rival,  and  with  Cecil  bored  and  disregarded 
striding  a  little  in  front  of  them  or  a  little 
behind.  Then  it  began  to  rain — a  steady^ 
penetrative  midsummer  rain. 

"  And  I've  left  my  cloak  behind,  "said  June. 
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The  three  men  turned  and  looked  at  one 
another. 

"  One  of  us,"  asserted  Arthur,  "  must  go 
back  and  fetch  it." 

But  no  one  moved  ;  on  one  point  Arthur 
and  Kaymond  were  agreed  firmly ;  the 
events  preceding  dinner  had  weakened 
their  faith  in  Cecil's  capacities  as  a  diplomat 
and  they  were  not  going  to  leave  June 
alone  with  a  rival  and  such  a  chaperon  on 
even  a  dampish  midsummer  evening. 

"  We  could  wait  here,"  said  Raymond, 
*'  and  shelter  behind  the  haystack  ..." 
Then  he  paused,  waiting  for  the  suggestion  of 
a  return. 

There  was  a  long  and  embarrassed  pause 
before  it  came,  belatedly,  and  without 
enthusiasm,  from  Cecil  Armitage. 

"  If  you'll  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  where  you 
left  the  cloak  ..."  The  dimple  had  re- 
turned provocatively  to  June  Granta's 
cheek. 

'*  My  maid  will  find  it.  It's  too  charm- 
ing of  you."  But  behind  the  mockery  of 
the  clear-toned  voice  he  recognised  a 
note  of  comradeship. 

It  was  a  long  journey  though,  in  the 
dark  and  through  the  rain.  He  stumbled 
over  stones  and  splashed  in  cart-tracks, 
and  once  catching  his  toe  in  a  root  he  fell 
flat  upon  his  face.  His  hands  were 
scratched  ;  his  trousers  and  his  shoes  were 
muddied  ;  he  was  hot  and  angry  and  dis- 
hevelled by  the  time  he  reached  Overmantle 
Hall.  This  was  the  most  curious  rest-cure, 
he  told  himself,  that  he  had  ever  known. 
And  then  when  he  was  half-way  back  the 
rain  stopped  suddenly. 

"I  need  never  have  gone  back  at  all,"  he 
told  himself.  And  the  weight  of  the  cloak 
across  his  arm  grew  promptly  heavier,  the 
mud  in  the  road  more  plentiful,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  brambles  dropped 
across  his  path  increased.  The  last  .half- 
mile  was  the  longest  he  had  ever  known, 
and  when  at  last  he  arrived  at  the  haystack, 
it  was  to  discover  that  they  had  riot  waited 
for  him.  "  If  that  doesn't  finish  it !  "  he 
said. 

Of  course  they  had  their  explanations 
ready. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  they  protested  to  him 
on  his  return  indignantly  an  hour  later. 
"  You  couldn't  expect  us  to  wait  for  you 
any  longer.  The  rain  had  stopped,  we 
were  freezing  cold.  We  felt  certain  that 
you  would  understand." 

"  Well,  I  didn't,"  he  answered  shortly. 

He  had  come  down  to  Overmantle  for  a 


week  of  rest  from  the  exacting  conditions 
of  his  life  in  London,  but  he  wasn't  at  all 
certain  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  not 
be  arranging  for  the  porter  of  his  club  to 
send  one  of  those  "return  immediately" 
telegrams  which  had  in  the  past  saved 
him  so  often  from  the  boredom  of  uncon- 
genial company. 

A  soiled  and  grubby  .figure,  with  the 
cloak  dropping  forlornly  across  his  arm,  he 
stood  hot  and  breathless  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

"  All  the  same,"  said  a  laughing  voice, 
"  it  was  extremely  kind  of  you." 

And  the  clear  surface  of  a  smooth  cheek  was 
dimpled,  the  freckled  skin  at  the  bridge  of  a 
tip-tilted  nose  was  crinkled,  and  in  hazel 
eyes  the  blended  lights  were  quivering. 
There  were  compensations  after  all. 

As  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
say  good  night  to  her,  that  old  smile  of 
comradeship  and  conspiracy  lingered  for  a 
moment  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  This  must,"  she  said,  "  be  a  great  rest 
for  you  after  the  strain  of  London." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  They  knew 
each  other  well  enough,  he  thought,  to  talk 
in  shorthand. 

"  In  London,"  he  said,  "  one  is  not  on 
duty  all  day  long." 

She  laughed. 

"  Then  you'ld  rather  be  back  there  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

''  Not  altogether,"  he  told  her. 

"  No  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be 
got  in  London." 

"  In  which  case  ?  " 

He  sighed  :  "If  only  one  could  be  just 
occasionally  alone  with  them." 

III. 

Before  tbe  oval  mirror  above  his  dressing- 
table  Cecil  Armitage  subjected  the  sym- 
metry of  his  evening  tie  to  a  final  scrutiny. 
Yes,  it  would  do.  Gracefully  and  from 
an  uncreased  waist  the  spreading  ends 
rose  upwards  over  the  turned-back  collar. 
For  a  moment  he  paused  to  rearrange  the 
white  triangle  of  crejpe  handkerchief  that 
protruded  from  his  breast  pocket ;  then 
with  the  air  of  a  general  who  is  conscious 
that  he  has  left  nothing  to  chance  in  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  he  turned  resolutely 
towards  the  door.  The  time  for  action 
had  arrived. 

The  week  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The 
tennis    tournament    had    come    and    gone 
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leaving  Arthur  and  June  triumphant  victors. 
The  golf  championship  was  beginning  on 
the  morrow.  For  five  harassed  days  the 
events  of  that  first  evening  had  been  insuf- 
ferably repeated.  Not  for  one  moment 
had  Cecil  Armitage  known  rest.  He  had 
only  to  settle  himself  in  a  chair  to  be  bom- 
barded immediately  by  the  inquiries  of 
one  rival  as  to  the  other's  whereabouts. 
His  attempts  to  conciliate  them  both  had 
resulted  as  he  had  expected  ;  in  a  process 
of  duplicated  infuriations.  Two  friendships 
that  he  had  valued  highly  were  in  the  autumn 
of  their  career.  And  in  the  course  of  those 
five  days  he  had  not,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  half-moment  of  breathless 
interlude,  exchanged  a  single  sentence  with 
June  Granta,  which  of  all  maddening  cir- 
cumstances was  the  most  difficult  to  bear. 
For  although  they  had  been  scarcely  alone 
together  once,  he  had  been  acutely  conscious 
the  whole  time  of  a  growing  intimacy 
between  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
draws  two  people  more  speedily  together 
than  an  ability  to  be  amused  by  the  same 
jokes,  and  what  had  their  life  been  during 
the  last  five  days  but  a  comedy  whose 
humour  they  had  shared  together  ?  The 
time  for  action  had  arrived. 

As  he  walked  out  into  the  passage,  he 
met  Arthur  Prendergast.  The  welcome  was 
not  genial.  There  had  been  an  awkward 
moment  that  afternoon  on  the  tennis  courts. 
Arthur  scowled,  and  would  have  hurried 
on,  had  not  Cecil  stopped  him. 

"  Look  here,  Arthur,"  he  said.  "  Things 
aren't  going  too  well,  I'm  afraid." 

"  What  do  you  expect,"  Arthur  grumbled, 
*'  the  way  you've  been  messing  everything 
up  1  " 

Cecil  endeavoured  to  be  conciliatory. 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  I've  been,  I'm  afraid,  on 
the  wrong  track." 

"  So  you've  realised  that  at  last  !  " 

*'  But  now  I  know  which  is  the  right 
one." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  You  see,"  Cecil  explained,  "  with  Eay- 
mond  about  the  place,  we've  had  to  play 
what  one  might  call  a  spoiling  game.  You've 
been  so  busy  spiking  the  other's  guns 
that  you've  had  no  time  to  fire  your  own. 
Apparently  I  can't  succeed  in  keeping  him 
out  of  the  way." 

*'  You  can't." 

"  Well,  as  I  can't,  and  as  the  whole  week 
so  far  has  devolved  into  a  triangular  cot>- 
test,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  kept  Raymond  out  of  the  way,  and 


left  me  alone  with  June  to  tell  her  what  a 
thundering  good  fellow  you  are  ?  " 

He  paused,  watching  anxiously  the  lines 
of  thought  furrow  Arthur's  forehead. 

"  It's  not  a  bad  scheme,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  It's  a  very  good  scheme." 

"  It  couldn't  do  any  harm." 

"  It  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  Oh  well  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  ." 

***** 

That  evening  as  they  were  going  up  the 
stairs  after  dinner,  Cecil  touched  Arthur  on 
the  arm. 

"  Get  rid  of  Raymond,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Arthur  hesitated  ;    then  : 

"  What  about  a  hundred  up  ?  "  he  called. 

For  a  moment  Raymond,  too,  hesitated  ; 
then  reflecting  that  as  long  as  Arthur  was 
out  of  danger,  it  did  not  matter  particularly 
what  he  himself  was  doing,  nodded  his  head. 

With  a  heart  that  was  beating  quickly, 
Cecil  followed  his  host  towards  the  drawing- 
room. 

There  was  surprise  in  the  look  with  which 
June  Granta  met  him  ;  surprise  and  a  little 
perhaps  of  admiration,  as  though  she  were 
saying  :  "  Now,  really,  but  it's  rather  clever 
of  you  to  have  got  rid  of  them." 

"  I  was  wondering,"  he  said,  "  if  a  stroll 
wouldn't  be  rather  pleasant." 

"  I  think,"  she  replied,  "  it  would  be 
extremely  jolly." 

"  You'll  hardly  need  a  cloak  this  time." 

She  smiled  at  that,  as  she  shook  her  head. 
It  was  not  an  evening  when  one  would  have 
need  of  cloaks.  The  sky  was  starlit  and 
the  air  was  warm.  And  the  scent  of  flowers 
was  cast  like  a  mantle  over  them. 

As  they  walked  through  the  rose  garden 
towards  the  wood,  Cecil  felt  that  never  in 
his  life  before  had  he  been  so  conscious 
of  being  in  harmony  with  anyone.  But 
for  all  that  there  was  of  magic  in  the  even- 
ing's mood,  it  was  on  their  old  note  of  joking 
comradeship  that  he  spoke  to  her. 

"  This  is  all  very  difficult  for  you,"  he  said 
at  last. 

And  for  all  that  there  was  of  romance  in  the 
veiled  moonshine,  it  was  laughingly  that  she 
replied  to  him.  It  was  not  easy,  she  agreed, 
when  one  happened  to  like  them  both. 

*'  You'll  never,"  he  went  on,  "get  a 
better  tennis  partner  than  Arthur." 

"  Nor  a  better  man  to  play  golf  with  than 
Raymond." 

'  If  you  were  to  marry  one  of  them,  you  Id 
be  bound  to  lose  the  other." 

She  nodded  her  head.  One  would  be 
unable  to  keep  them  both. 
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For  a  while  they  did  not  speak.  Words 
seemed  such  poor  messengers  now  that  he 
was  at  last  alone  with  her  ;  but  the  hand 
which  he  had  rested  under  her  elbow  to 
help  her  across  a  stile  remained  there  as 
they  continued  their  walk  with  steps  that 
were  growing  slower.  As  they  reached 
the  gate  that  would  have  led  them  out  of 
the  wood  into  the  amber  surge  of  cornfields, 
the  hand  that  was  upon  her  elbow  steadied 
her. 

"  And  you  won't,  you  know,"  he  said, 
"  have  any  real  peace  of  mind  from  them 
until  you  marry." 

They  were  leaning  now,  with  their  elbows 
against  the  gate,  and  her  long  slim  fingers 
were  in  his  hand. 

"  Until  you  are  married,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  a  little  husky,  *'  you're  bound 
to  go  on  being  worried,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  that  happening  to  the  nicest  girl 
I've  ever  met." 

She  laughed  at  that,  but  the  laugh  was 
short  and  a  little  nervous.  And  the  hazel 
eyes  were  lit  with  something  that  was  no 
longer  mockery 


It  was  a  moment  that  many  men  would 
have  mishandled ;  would  have  treated 
clumsily  and  inartistically — ^not  realising 
that  courtships  must  be  continued  as  they 
are  begun.  Solemnly,  if  with  tears ;  light- 
heartedly,  if  with  laughter. 

"  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  save 
you  being  worried."  Cecil  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose that  otherwise  you've  no  particular 
objection  to  being  married  ?  " 

Through  the  warm  and  scented  twilight 
the  hazel-coloured  eyes  were  smiling,  but 
tender  also. 

"  Any  particular  objection  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Oh  no,  I  really  think  there's  quite  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  it." 

"  Then  don't  you  think,"  said  Cecil,  and 
he  had  drawn  now  very  close  to  her,  "  that 
the  easiest  way  out  for  both  of  us  would  be 
for  you  to  marry  me  ?  " 

June  Granta  gave  a  little  sigh.  The  long 
lashes  of  her  eyelids  as  her  face  was  lifted 
sank  slowly  upon  her  cheek.  But  it  was 
not  in  her  to  answer  otherwise  than  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  it  would." 


THE  POET  PERPLEXED. 

TF  I  were  to  sing,  like  an  ancient  poet, 

Your  either  brow,  on  its  field  of  snow. 
How  you  would  scorn  me,  though  you  know  it 

Is  such  a  line,  so  arched  and  fine 
Its  beauty  shames  the  lids  below  it. 

If  leaving  this  a  little  space 
Your  poet  tries  to  hymn  your  eyes, 

The  soul  and  essence  of  your  face. 
He  could  not  say  or  blue,  or  grey. 

And  so  might  fall  upon  disgrace. 

Or  if  he  choose  another  theme, 
Your  tender  mouth,  warm  as  the  South, 

Its  little  crooked  smile  might  seem 
Sudden  severe,  and  he  appear 

A  Vandal  trampling  on  a  dream. 


Ah  !    sure  the  safest  thing  will  prove 
That  I  should  write  of  that  dear  sprite 

Who  counts  my  heart  his  treasure -trove, 
For  he  may  knit  your  own  with  it. 

And  make  us  both  the  slaves  of  Love  ! 

DOROTHY  FRANCES   GURNEY. 


THEIR    CHRISTMAS 
QUARREL 

By  MRS.   BELLOC  LOWNDES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  WILES 


THE  door  of  the  boudoir  opened.     The 
Duke  came  in.     The  Duchess  ran 
forward   to   meet   him   and  threw 
herself  with  a  dramatic  gesture  into  his  arms. 

Neither  of  them  noticed  that  their  young- 
est child,  still  known,  to  her  annoyance,  as 
''Lady  Baby,"  though  she  was  nine  years 
old,  was  crouching  on  the  floor  by  the  win- 
dow, reading,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  an 
exciting  boy's  book. 

''  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  The  Duke 
looked,  he  felt,  alarmed. 

*'  Everything's  the  matter !  Listen  to 
this  !  "  and  the  Duchess  smoothed  out  a 
piece  of  writing-paper  crumpled  up  in  her 
hand. 

"Akmitage  Place. 

"  Tuesday. 
"  Dear  Duchess, — 

*'  Although  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  I  am 
writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  unfortunate 
son.  Your  daughter  has  not  spoken  to  him 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  cause  of  their 
disagreement  is  her  obstinate  determination 
that  their  dear  little  baby  should  be  chris- 
tened by  a  very  curious  and  most  undesirable 
name.  ; 

"Speaking  without  prejudice,  I  consider 
that  in  this  matter  my  son  is  wholly  blame- 
less. It  is  Lettice  who  is  being  most  un- 
reasonable. I  have  been  wondering  if  you 
would  write  and  point  out  to  her  that,  as  a 
wife,  her  duty  is  to  obey  her  husband  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  things. 

''  Yours  sincerely, 

''  Catherine  Armitage. 

<«  p.g,_-Not  only  is  Christmas  a  time  of 
Peace  and  Goodwill,  but  within  less  than  a 
fortnight  occurs  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day." 

"  Twenty-four    hours    without    saying   a 
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word  ?  Very  amazing  on  the  part  of  her 
mother's  daughter  1  "  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
putting  his  arm  round  the  Duchess's  shoul- 
der. "  I  can't  remember  your  ever  keeping 
silent  for  more  than  half  an  hour — however 
angry  you  were  with  me.  And  I  think  that 
only  happened  once,  eh,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  You  never  deserved  more  than  thirty 
minutes'  loss  of  my  exciting  conversation  ! 
But  do  let's  be  serious,  James.  It  was  very 
foolish  of  us  to  consent  to  their  living  with 
Gerald's  mother,  even  for  only  part  of  the 
year.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  such  a 
letter  !  It's  so  much  ea^er  to  speak  than 
to  write " 

There  rose  from  the  floor  a  still  small 
voice :  "  When  you  do  see  her,  mother,  do 
hand  her  the  frozen  mitt." 

"  The  frozen  mitt,"  said  the  Duchess 
gently,  **  never  did  anybody  any  good." 

*'  As  to  that,"  said  the  Duke  dryly, 
"  opinions  may  differ.  Just  show  me  that 
letter." 

He  glanced  over  the  two  closely  written 
sheets  of  note-paper.  "  The  baby's  name  ? 
What  an  extraordinary  thing  !  I  thought 
the  child  was  to  be  called  after  you  ?  "    * 

**  Laura  is  only  to  be  her  second  name. 
The  poor  little  thing's  first  name  is  to 
be " 

The  Duchess  did  not  end  her  sentence. 
Instead  she  said,  "  Lettice  has  a  fancy  for 
something  she  thinks  romantic,  and  she  has 

set  her  heart  on "    and    she  stopped 

again. 

"  Yes  ?  "  The  Duke  really  wanted  to 
know. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  lead.  Try  to  remember 
the  most  devoted,  unselfish  wife  ever  met 
within  a  play— one  who  did  something 
very  wonderful  for  the  sake  of  her  husband !  " 

"  Lady  Macbeth  ?  "  queried  the  Duke. 

"  Think  again!     Alcestis,  of  course— the 
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heroine  of  the  play  the  children  acted  when 
we  had  that  wonderfully  clever  governess, 
Miss  Fearsome " 

"  Alcestis  ?  What  an  extraordinary  name 
to  give  a  baby.  Still,  I  don't  see  why  Let- 
tice  shouldn't  do  as  she  likes." 

"  You  are  not  Gerald's  mother,"  said  the 
Duchess  shortly.  "  She  objects  strongly  to 
Alcestis.     She  thinks  it  pagan " 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  Duke;  "  Lettice  can't 
deny  that.'' 

Again  a  shrill  voice  rose  from  the  floor 
near  the  window :  "Is  Lettice  sticking  up 
for  herself  at  last  ?     Oh,  mother,  what  fun  !  " 

*'  Not  fun  at  all,"  said  the  Duchess 
severely.  *'  It's  a  very  foolish  notion — and 
quite  unlike  our  Lettice.  She  was  always 
so  reasonable — before  she  married." 

*'  She  proved  how  unreasonable  she  was 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  that  pompous, 
argufying  prig,"  observed  the  Duke. 

*'  Gerald  has  many  good  points,  James." 
The  Duchess  was  a  very  loyal  mother. 
"  Still,  he  ought  to  take  Lettice's  part." 

*'  '  My  wife,  right  or  wrong  !  '  ought  to  be 
every  husband's  motto,  eh  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
Duke. 

"  It's  always  been  yours,  darling,"  cried 
the  Duchess,  and  she  took  hold  of  the  Duke's 
hand  and  squeezed  it. 

"  If  Lettice  is  posing  as  an  expert  on  the 
Greek  drama  I  commend  to  her  notice  the 
Mask  which  was  known  to  Pollux  as  '  The 
Entirely  Good  Young  Man,'  "  chuckled  the 
Duke,  **  and  I  wish  her  joy  of  her  own 
specimen  !  " 

"  I  think  poor  Gerald  is  a  little  afraid  of 
his  mother,"  said  the  Duchess  gently.  "  I 
know  /  am." 

"  What  d'you  propose  to  do  about  this 
silly  business  ?  "  grunted  the  Duke  ;  and 
again  he  glanced  over  the  letter  written  by 
his  son-in-law's  mother. 

"  I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  is  for  me 
to  go  there  to-morrow — and  take  them  all 
by  surprise.  I  can  say  what  indeed  is  true, 
that  I  have  to  see  old  Aunt  Lolly.  It's 
on  the-  way,  and  as  she  is  over  ninety  I 
always  feel  anxious  about  her " 

"  I  wish  I  had  half  her  complaint,"  inter- 
jected the  Duke. 

*'  —  and  I'll  engage  rooms  at  the  Station 
Hotel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  Lettice  alone, 
and  comfortably,"  concluded  the  Duchess. 

**  You  will  be  making  a  mistake,  my 
dearest !  Far  better  let  them  fight  it  out 
alone.  Kemember  the  French  advice  as  to 
married  folk :  '  Between  the  tree  and  the 
bark  do  not  thrust  thy  finger  ' — eh  ?  " 


"  The  finger  of  Lettice's  mother-in-law  is 
already  there,"  objected  the  Duchess  sorely. 

"  Then  do  as  you  like  !  You're  generally 
right.  Though  it's  a  shame  you  should  be 
worried  over  such   a   stupid,  piffling  little 

quarrel  as  this  seems  to  be "     And  the 

Duke  kissed  the  Duchess  again. 

"  I  always  believed,"  she  said  plaintively, 
"  that  once  a  girl  married,  she  gave  her 
people  no  more  trouble.  I'm  sure  I  never 
gave  dear  grandmamma  a  moment's  thought 
after  I'd  married  you  !  " 

"  Your  grandmother  lived,  let  me  see,  quite 
a  hundred  miles  from  anywhere,  and " 

" — she  fussed* far  more  over  her  garden 
than  she  did  over  us,"  the  Duchess  com- 
pleted his  sentence  for  him. 

"  Thus  showing  her  sound  sense," 
amended  the  Duke. 

II. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  Duchess  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  stiffly  furnished,  mid- 
Victorian-looking  drawing-room  of  Armitage 
Place.  The  house  had  been  built  when  the 
now  large  Midland  manufacturing  centre  was 
a  small  country  town,  and  it  retained  some- 
thing of  its  peaceful  old-world  charm. 

The  unbidden  guest  felt  what  she  had 
hardly  ever  felt  in  her  life  before,  that  is, 
rather  foolish,  as  well  as  shy  and  nervous. 
Mrs.  Armitage  alone  was  at  home,  for  the 
elderly  parlourmaid  had  explained  that  "  her 
ladyship  "  and  "  Miss  Baby  "  had  gone  out 
for  an  airing,  and  that  "  Mr.  Gerald  "  had 
a  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  would  not  be 
back  till  after  tea. 

Now,  till  a  very  short  time  before  her  baby 
had  been  born.  Lady  Lettice,  with  the  full  dis- 
approval of  her  mother-in-law,  had  always 
been  present  at  all  her  husband's  meetings. 

The  Duchess  remembered  sadly,  now,  how 
doubtful  she  had  felt  when  she  had  first  been 
told  that  during  each  Parliamentary  recess 
the  young  couple  intended  to  live  with 
Gerald  Armitage's  mother.  But  her  daugh- 
ter had  been  so  eager,  as  well  as  so  willing, 
to  do  everything  that  her  dear  Gerald 
thought  right,  and  as,  after  all,  this  town 
formed  part  of  his  constituency,  the  arrange- 
ment seemed  more  reasonable  than  such 
arrangements  generally  are.  Also,  Armitage 
Place  was  a  spacious  house ;  there  had 
been  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  three  grown-up 
people,  and  even  for  a  probable  nursery. 
Till  now  the  arrangement  had  worked  well 
— on  the  whole. 

The  visitor  began  moving  about  the  low- 
ceilinged  square  sitting-room.     It  looked,  it 
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felt,  as  if  nothing  had  been  disturbed  in  it 
for  at  least  fifty  years.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  stood  a  round  mahogany  table, 
on  which  were  arranged,  in  symmetrical 
order,  a  few  handsomely  bound  books  which 
were  obviously  there  for  show,  and  not  for 
reading.  But,  to  the  Duchess's  surprise, 
across  two  of  these  volumes  lay  now  a  shabby 
dictionary. 

At  last  she  walked  across  to  the  half- 
moon-shaped  window,  and,  as  she  looked 
out  at  the  now  wintry  walled  garden,  she 
told  herself  that  this,  her  son-in-law's  birth- 
place, was  not  lacking  in  dignity,  and  even 
in  old-world  charm.  Even  so,  she  felt  it 
strange,  as  well  as  not  altogether  fortunate, 


The  real  mistress  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Armitage,  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  a  friend, 
so  as  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  great 
event,  a  kind  and  tactful  action  on  her  part, 
as  the  Duchess  now  reminded  herself. 

How  amazing  that  within  five  weeks  of 
that  wonderful  day — the  day  of  their  first 
child's  birth — the  young  father  and  mother 
of  the  baby  should  be  — unless,  indeed,  they 
had  already  made  it  up — not  on  speaking 
terms  the  one  with  the  other  ! 

The  tears  welled  up  in  the  Duchess's  eyes, 
but  she  quickly  dashed  them  away  as 
the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Armitage,  still 
dressed  in  a  modified  form  of  widow's 
weeds,  though  her  husband  had  been  dead 


"  The  Duchess  ran  forward  to  meet  him  and  threw  herself  with  a  dramatic  gesture  into  his  arms. 


that  her  clever,  self-willed,  high-spirited 
daughter  should  have  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  man  to  whom  this  house  was  home,  how- 
ever good  and  worthy  he  might  be.  But  the 
girl  had  made  her  bed,  and  now  she  must 
be  helped  to  lie  on  it. 

Already  Armitage  Place,  to  the  woman 
who  stood  gazing  into  the  walled  garden, 
had  become  a  house  of  memories.  She  found 
herself  living  again  through  the  hours  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  which  had  brought  her 
and  her  son-in-law,  only  five  short  weeks  ago, 
far  nearer  the  one  to  the  other  than  they 
had  ever  been.  She  recalled  the  young 
man's  pathetic  joy  and  relief  when  at  last 
the  two  of  them,  in  this  very  room,  had 
heard  that  the  longed-for  baby  had  at  last 
arrived. 


many  a  long   year,  came   into    the   room. 

The  visitor  turned  round.  She  tried  to 
smile,  but  there  was  that  on  Mrs.  Armitage's 
face — a  look  of  settled  gloom  and  of  sur- 
prised displeasure — which  made  the  Duchess, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  feel  a  sudden 
fierce  wish  to  follow  her  little  girl's  advice, 
and  hand  a  fellow-being  the  frozen  mitt  ! 

But  she  restrained  that  foolish— she 
humbly  reminded  herself  most  unchristian 
—impulse;  and  the  two  women,  so  different 
the  one  from  the  other,  even  in  age,  for 
Gerald  had  been  the  only  child  of  a  couple 
well  on  in  years,  shook  hands  with  a  fair 
show  of  cordiality.  . 

Then  the  Duchess's  hostess  exclaimed  m 
a  low  suppressed  voice,  "  I'm  glad  you  have 
come !     I'm    very    glad    you    have    come, 
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Duchess — though  I  doubt  if  Gerald's  wife 
will  be  pleased " 

The  Duchess  was  not  a  tall  woman,  but 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  for  a  moment  she 
looked  imposing. 

"  I  think  there  that  you  are  wrong,  Mrs. 
Armitage.  I  cannot  imagine  any  circum- 
staftces  in  which  Lettice  would  not  be  glad 
to  see  her  mother." 

The  other  said  stiffly,  "  I  didn't  really 
mean  what  I  said — and  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  seem  to  speak  unkindly  of  Lettice.  But 
I  am  very  unhappy,  indeed  anxious,  on  my 
poor  son's  behalf." 

She  paused,  then  went  on  in  a  bitter  mono- 
logue, *'  Lettice  now  declares  that  rather 
than  not  give  her  little  daughter  that  absurd 
name  she  will  not  have  the  child  christened 
at  all !  I  persuaded  her,  with  difficulty,  to 
see  Canon  Barryfield,  a  most  kind  and  vener- 
able man,  who  married  my  dear  husband  and 
myself,  and  who  was  to  have  christened  baby. 
She  considers  that  the  mother  has  a  right 
to  choose  a  girl's  name,  and  the  father  a 
boy's.  And  now  it's  come  to  this  !  She 
refuses  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Gerald, 
and  I'm  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  herself  and  my  poor  son,  though  of 
course  she  says  *  yes  '  and  *  no  '  to  him 
before  the  servants.  But  this  morning 
"    Mrs.  Armitage  broke  off  abruptly. 

**  What  happened  this  morning  ?  " 

The  Duchess  knew  by  the  speaker's 
face  that  something  really  serious  was 
coming. 

''  Lettice  told  me  this  morning,  quite 
quietly,  as  if  it  was  the  most  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world,  that  she  and  Gerald, 
before  they  married,  had  agreed  to  separate 
if  there  came  a  day  when  they  no  longer 
loved  one  another,"  ended  Gerald's  mother 
in  a  hollow  tone. 

*'  I'm  sure  that  was  Gerald's  notion," 
flashed  out  the  Duchess.  And  then  she 
unfortunately  added,  '^  Is  it  likely  that  an 
innocent  girl  of  nineteen  brought  up  in  a 
happy  old-fashioned  home  would  have 
thought  of  suggesting  such  a  horrible  idea 
as  that  they  would  ever  leave  off  loving 
one  another  ?  " 

**  Do  you  mean  to  imply.  Duchess,  that 
MY  son  was  not  brought  up  in  a  happy  old- 
fashioned  home  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Armitage 
in  a  frigid  tone. 

The  Duchess  saw  her  mistake,  and  made 
up  her  mind  that  this  was  indeed  no  case 
for  the  frozen  mitt !  So,  instead  of  answer- 
ing the  other's  indignant  question,  she  ex- 
claimed, '*'  I'm  far  more  grieved  than  I  can 


say  that  my  foolish  little  girl  is  behaving 
like  this "         . 

A  slight  look  of  surprise  crossed  Mrs. 
Armitage's  pale  face.  She  even  thawed  a 
little.  /*  I  thought  that  you  would  end  by 
feeling  sorry  for  Gerald,''  she  said  quietly. 
Then  she  added,  not  very  graciously,  "  Won't 
you  sit  down  ?  " 

The  Duchess  walked  across  to  the  fire- 
place ;  she  sat  down,  and  put  out  her  hands 
to  the  blaze.  She  felt  cold  and  shivery,  and 
far  more  distressed  than  she  desired  to  show. 

But  Mrs.  Armitage  still  had  a  quiverful 
of  barbed  arrows  ready  to  let  fly. 

*'  Lettice  has  'been  brought  up  in  a  very 
different  way  from  anything  we  understand 
in  this  part  of  the  world,"  she  said  harshly. 
"  I  always  thought  Gerald's  and  her  marriage 
a  mistake." 

How  the  Duchess  longed  to  say  that  she, 
too,  had  thought  it  a  mistake — a  terrible 
mistake  !  But  she  remained  silent,  while 
the  older  woman  went  on  pitilessly,  "  Lettice 
told  me  yesterday  that  the  Duke  always  does 
everything  you  want.  She  even  added^ — 
which  I  did  not  think  a  very  daughterly 
thing  to  say,  Duchess — that  the  Duke  even 
does  things  that  he  knows  to  be  quite  un- 
reasonable, almost  wrong  in  fact,  if  you  wish 
them  done." 

"  The  Duke,"  and  this  time  the  Duchess 
again  drew  herself  up,  "  never  does  anything 
that  he  thinks  unreasonable  or  wrong,  and 
I  should  not  dare  to  ask  him  to  do  so." 

As  the  other  said  nothing,  she  added  in  a 
trembling  tone,  "  But  no  doubt  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  children,  he  is  too  kind 
to  me." 

She  felt  so  hurt,  in  a  sense  so  surprised, 
that  she  found  it  hard  to  keep  her  self- 
control. 

Then  she  remembered  how  completely  her 
husband  trusted  her — how  movingly  sure  he 
always  was  that  she  would  do  the  wise  thing. 
She  recalled  the  Duke's  words,  "I  should 
leave  them  to  fight  it  out  !  ".  But  he  had 
not  opposed  her  coming  here — as  she  had 
so  foolishly  determined  to  do — to  be  insulted 
by  the  woman  she  now  described  to  herself 
as  her  detestable  son-in-law's  hard-natured, 
odious  mother.  Still,  as  she  had  come,  she 
felt  that  she  must  wave  the  olive  branch. 
So  it  was  in  a  conciliatory  tone  that  she  ex- 
claimed, "  This  business  of  the  darling  little 
baby's  name  does  boil  down  to  very  little, 
doesn't  it,  Mrs.  Armitage  ?  We  must  put 
our  heads  together,  you  and  I,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  !  " 

*'  Boil  down  to  very  little  ?  "     "  Put  our 
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heads  together  ?  ''  Mrs.  Armitage  was  sur- 
prised, and  indeed  a  little  disquieted,  by 
these  expressions.  She  regarded  them  both 
as  common  and  vulgar,  and  she  herself 
would  never  have  made  use  of  such  terms 
imder  any  circumstances.  But,  as  she  bit- 
terly put  it  to  herself,  and  with  a  very 
human  want  of  logic,  "  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  and  she  recalled,  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  fact  of  a  woman  being  a  Duchess 
does  not  make  her  into  what  Mrs.  Armitage 
believed  herself  to  be,  that  is,  a  lady. 

*'Do  you  know  what  sort  of  person 
Alcestis  was  ?  "  she  asked.  And  there  was 
a  very  unpleasant  edge  to  the  still  voice. 

"  I  know  she  died  for  the  sake  of  her 
husband,"  answered  the  other  hesitatingly. 
"  Still,  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  Let- 
tice  wrote  and  told  me  that  my  grand- 
daughter  "   And  as  the  Duchess  uttered 

the  word  "  granddaughter,"  a  word  which, 
as  Mrs.  Armitage  said  sorely  to  herself, 
sounded  almost  absurd  coming  from  the  lips 
of  such  a  young-looking  woman — Gerald 
Armitage  burst  into  the  room. 

He  came  forward,  grasped  the  Duchess's 
hands,  bent  down  and — ^kissed  her.  "  How 
delightful  to  see  you  1  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Lettice  will  be  pleased." 

Then  he  was  glad  she  had  come  ?  Her 
generous  heart  melted.  She  remembered 
the  last  time  Gerald  had  kissed  her ;  how 
they  had  both  clung  together  for  a  moment 
before  she  pushed  him  out  of  this  very  room 
so  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  see  Lettice 
and — his  baby. 

But  a  stony  voice  cut  across  these,  to  her, 
sacred  memories. 

"  Gerald  ?  I  have  been  telling  the  Duchess 
something  of  what  has  been  going  on  here 
these  last  few  days.  Will  you  please  tell 
her  that  you,  too,  very  much  object  to  your 
child  being  called  by  such  a  queer,  pagan 

As  the  young  man's  face  shadowed,  she 
went  on,  "  Bead  to  the  Duchess  what  that 
dictionary  says  about  Alcestis."  ^^ 

"  Surely  it's  not  necessary  to  do  that  ? 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  touch  of  sharp  irri- 
tation. 

"  I   think   it   is   necessary,"    replied   his 

mother   firmly. 

She  stepped  forward  and  took  up  the 
large  dictionary  which  lay  so  oddly  and  so 
incongruously  prominent  on  the  round  table 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  volume  fell  open  at  a  certain  page  as 
Mrs.  Armitage  put  it  into  her  son's  hands. 
''  1  would  have  read  it  before  you  came  in, 


she  observed,  "  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  left 
my  spectacles  upstairs." 

The  young  man  cleared  his  throat,  and 
read  out,  in  a  solemn  voice: 

"  Alcestis  was  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  son  of  Poseidon, 
Admetus,  King  of  Pherae,  sought  her  in  marriage.  Pelias 
consented,  provided  Admetus  fetched  her  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions  and  boars " 

He  paused,  and  his  mother  exclaimed, 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more 
ridiculous  !  " 

Gerald  went  on : 

"  Admetus,  who  had  been  kind  to  Apollo,  when  that 
deity  was  sojourning  on  earth  as  an  exile  from  heaven, 
wished  to  Hve  for  ever.  This  Apollo  ensured  for  him  by 
arranging  with  the  Fates  that  Admetus  should  be  immune 
from  death  if  someone  consented  to  die  instead  of  him. 
Neither  of  his  parents  being  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
Alcestis  voluntarily  gave  her  own  life  as  substitute  for  his, 
on  condition  that,  for  their  children's  sake,  he  would  take 
no  other  wife. 

"  According  to  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  critics 
of  Euripides' s  great  drama  on  this  theme,  Alcestis  is  far 
more  mother  than  wife.  To  be  fatherless  would  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  her  children,  and 
so,  for  their  sake,  Alcestis  was  willing  to  die  instead  of  her 
husband.  She  was,  however,  ultimately  brought  back 
from  the  realms  of  death  by  Hercules." 

"  Lettice  once  played  the  part  of  Alcestis 
in  a  version  of  the  famous  Greek  play 
which  was  acted  by  my  children,  together 
with  some  of  their  young  friends,  under 
the  direction  of  a  very  learned  governess 
we  then  had,"  observed  the  Duchess  mildly. 
*'  I  wonder  if  you  remember  Milton's  mov- 
ing allusion  to  Alcestis  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  snapped  out  Mrs. 
Armitage. 

The  Duchess  turned  to  her  son-in-law: 
*'  I  expect  you  know  it,  Gerald  ? 

"  * .  .  .  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave.*" 

*'  That  is  no  reason  for  giving  an  English 
child  a  pagan  Greek  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Armitage  sharply.  , .  -,  t  i 

*'  Even  so,  Alcestis  is  a  name  which  1  hope 
you  will  very  often  hear,  mother,"  ob- 
served her  son,  laying  the  big  dictionary 
back  on  to  the  round  table. 

In  a  defiant  tone  he  added,  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  consent  to  my  wife's  wish  in 

the  matter."  ,  ,  .    ,       i       i 

The  Duchess  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and 
gave  it  a  squeeze.  "That  is  kind,  nay 
noble,  of  you  1  "  she  cried. 

"  It's  not  kind  or  noble  ;  it  s  culpable 
weakness  ;  and  most  cruel  to  his  poor  inno- 
cent little  daughter,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage with  energy.  As  the  young  man  re- 
mained silent,  -  Have  you  yet  told  your  wife 
that  you  mean  to  give  in  to  this  utterly 
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unreasonable  and  indeed  wickedly  selfish 
desire  of  hers  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anger.  "  If  so,  I  suppose  it's 
waste  of  breath  to  try  and  show  you  how 
wrongly  you  are  acting  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  told  her  yet,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  **  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  came  in 
intending  to  tell  her  now." 

Then  the  Duchess  intervened.  "  I  still 
think  it's  most  good  and  generous  of  you 
to  think  of  giving  in,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"  But  I  agree  with  your  mother  as  to  the 
name  being  quite  unsuited  to  an  English 
girl.  What  you  read  to  me  just  now  re- 
minded me  of  a  boy  whose  father  insisted 
on  naming  him  Hercules — and  who  grew  up 
a  dwarf  !  So  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
speak  to  Lettice  before  you  decide  on  what 
is,  after  all,  an  important  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  one  person  who  really 
matters — and  that  is — Baby." 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  not  in  the  least  moved 
by  the  Duchess's  suggestion,  and,  as  they  all 
heard  the  sound  of  a  motor  drawing  up  be- 
fore the  front  door,  she  exclaimed,  *'  One 
word  more  !  Before  the  Duchess  meets 
your  wife  I  wish  to  know,  my  son,  whether 
it  is  true,  as  Lettice  asserted  to  me  this 
morning,  that  before  your  marriage  you  and 
she  entered  into  an  unholy  pact  that  if  you 
did  not  go  on  loving  one  another,  you  would 
separate  ?  " 

The  young  man  flushed  deeply.  **  Yes," 
he  said  slowly,  "it  is  quite  true,  mother. 
I  have  always  held  that  love — not  a  cere- 
mony only — is  essential  to  true  marriage." 

"  I  felt  sure  that  this  suggestion  did  not 
come  from  my  daughter,"  observed  the 
Duchess  gently. 

She  felt  that  Mrs.  Armitage  did  deserve 
onfe  little  pat. 

Gerald  looked  surprised.  "  Of  course  it 
was  my  suggestion  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Let- 
tice was  so  very  young  when  we  became 
engaged,  and,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying 
so,  she  had  been  brought  up  in  such  a  very 
old-fashioned  way.  I  think  I  may  claim  to 
have  opened  out  before  her,  even  then,  many 
wide  horizons  of  thought,  though,  even  now, 
she  does  not  always  think  things  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion,"  he  ended  pompously. 

'*  Your  wicked,  as  well  as  extremely  silly, 
idea  of  what  really  constitutes  marriage,  has 
put  a  formidable  weapon  into  your  wife's 
hand,"  said  his  mother  dryly. 

**  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  in  our  case 
love  could  ever  die  ;  and  I  don't  believe  it 
ever  will,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
Duchess  saw  that  he  became,  from  red,  pale. 


Then  came  the  question  she  dreaded. 
"  Does  Lettice  expect  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

And  she  saw  by  his  look  of  fear  that  he 
thought  his  wife  had  sent  for  her  mother  to 
take  her  away. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  IVe 
come  here " — and  then  she  hesitated,  for 
she  was  not  a  good  liar — "  because  that  dear 
old  aunt  of  mine,  whom  you  and  Lettice 
went  over  to  see  soon  after  you  were  mar- 
ried— is  far  from  well.  I'm  on  my  way 
there,  and  I've  only  broken  my  journey  for 
a  night  at  the  Station  Hotel." 

"  The  Station  Hotel !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  man  in  *  shocked  tones.  "  We've 
plenty  of  room  here,  Duchess,"  and  he 
looked  reproachfully  at  his  mother. 

There  came  the  sounds  of  the  front  door 
opening  and  then  shutting,  but  no  Lady 
Lettice  appeared. 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  it  better  to  go 
straight  to  her  room,"  said  Gerald  uncom- 
fortably. "  Shall  I  go  and  tell  her  that  you 
are  here  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  do  that.  I  know  the  way,'* 
and  she  looked  at  him  with  kind  eyes.  i 

Followed  by  his  mother's  angry  glance^ 
he  opened  the  door,  and  then  followed  the 
Duchess  into  the  corridor. 

"  Tell  my  darling  she  shall  call  the  baby 
Alcestis  or  anything  else  she  likes,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  I've  been  horribly  unhappy  the 
last  few  days  !  " 

The  Duchess  went  upstairs,  and  through 
the  quiet  house.  Then  she  knocked  on  the 
door  of  the  large  old-fashioned  bedroom 
which  Mrs.  Armitage  had  given  up  with 
quite  a  good  grace  to  her  son's  wife. 

"  Come  in  !  "  cried  a  sharp  voice  the 
Duchess  hardly  recognised  for  that  of  her 
merry,  happy-natured  daughter. 

But  when  she  opened  the  door,  Lettice 
turned  round,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  Mother  1 
How  wonderful !  You  here  ? "  ran  and 
threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"  I  didn't  feel  I  could  live  another  day 
without  seeing  Baby !  "  exclaimed  the 
Duchess. 

Lady  Lettice  was  far  too  absorbed  in  her 
troubles  to  challenge  this  rather  peculiar 
statement.  Instead  she  laughed,  and  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  laugh. 

"  The  poor  little  thing's  nameless  now  1 
Mrs.  Armitage  and  Gerald  are  both  very 
disappointed  that  she  was  not  a  boy. 
They're  angry  with  me,  and  they  show  it  by 
not  being  willing  to  give  my  child  the  name 
I  want  her  to  have.  Yet  Alcestis  is  a  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  an  unusual  name."     She 
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ended  in  a  bitter  tone,  ''  And  you  couldn't 
find  a  nobler  woman  to  be  called  after  ! 
One  would  have  thought  that  Gerald's 
mother,  who  still  wears  mourning  for  Gerald's 
father,  would  have  realised  thaty 

"  Before  I  see  Baby  I  should  like  a  word 
with  you  about  this,  Lettice." 

"  It's  no  good,  mother.  I  know  exactly 
what  you're  going  to  say.  I've  heard  it  all. 
I'm  always  hearing  it,  again  and  again  and 
again  from  Gerald's  mother — to  say  nothing 
of  all  that  Gerald  himself  said  to  me  before 
I  lit  on  the  plan  of  not  answering  him." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  my  dear." 

The  girl,  for  she  was  still  only  a  girl, 
looked  at  the  Duchess,  and  a  sharp  stab  of 
pain  shot  through  her  hurt,  rebellious  heart. 
She  had  felt  so  sure  of  the  love  and  the 
sympathy  which  had  never  once  failed  her. 
This  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  this 
stern,  sad  expression  on  her  mother's  face. 

''  Well,"  she  said  ungraciously,  "  what  is 
it  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  observed  the  Duchess  coldly. 
*'  You  have  won,  Lettice,  hands  down  ;  and 
I  wish  you  joy  of  your  triumph.  Gerald  has 
given  in.  You  are  at  liberty  to  call  your 
unfortunate  little  girl  by  that  peculiar  name, 
and  even  to  have  her  christened  by  it— if 
you  can  find  a  clergyman  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. But  you  will  be  doing  a  thing  which 
may  easily  become  cruel  by  your  child,  as 
well  as  making  Gerald  cut  a  sorry  figure 
in  his  mother's  eyes.  However,  henceforth, 
when  thinking  of  your  henpecked  husband, 
you  will  always  be  able  to  tell  yourself, '  A 
poor  thing,  but  mine  own.'  " 

Before  Lettice  could  answer  there  came 
another  knock  on  her  bedroom  door,  and 
Gerald's  voice  came  through  it—eager,  im- 
ploring, "  May  I  come  in  1  " 

"  Ye — es,  of  course  you  may." 

Lettice  was  sobbing  violently  now,  and  as 
the  young  man  ran  forward  the  Duchess 
pushed  her  into  his  arms  and,  after  shutting 
the  door  on  them,  ran  quickly  along  the 
corridor  and  so  downstairs,  once  more,  to 
the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Armitage  was  standing  by  the  fire 
—there  was  a  terrible  expression  of  jealous 
anguish,  as  well  as  of  anger,  on  her  blood- 
less face.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  that 
she  had  lost  her  son.  Bitterly  she  was  re- 
minding herself  of  the  cynical  old  saymg. 
And,  as  she  came  up  to  her,  almost  could  the 
Duchess  see  into  the  other  woman's  sore 
heart. 

She  suddenly  remembered  her  own  eldest 


boy,  the  darling  of  her  heart,  and  of  how 
she  watched,  G3cretly,  every  girl,  and  even 
more,  every  alluring  widow,  who 'came  his 
way. 

"  Lettice  has  given  in,"  she  said,  in  what 
was  almost  a  whisper.  *'  You  must  try  to 
forgive  her  obstinacy  over  what  was  after 
all  not  a  very  important  matter.  She  is 
such  a  child,  really.  And  I  do  think" — 
her  voice  shook  a  little,  and  to  herself  she 
said,  "  May  I  be  forgiven  !  " — "  that  she 
loves  Gerald  far  more  than  he  loves  her." 

Mrs.  Armitage's  hard  face  softened.  "  I 
am  glad,  more  glad  than  I  can  say,  that  you 
have  shown  Lettice  where  her  duty  lies.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  she  loves  my  son,  but  I 
notice  that  she  always  expects  him  to  give 
way  to  her  wishes.  She  always  wants  to 
have  her  own  way  !  "  * 

**  Don't  you  think  every  woman  of  spirit 
does  that  ?  Surely  you  don't  approve  of 
the  doormat  type  of  wife  ?  " 

The  Duchess  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if 
her  patience  was  ebbing  out. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  the  doormat  type  of 
husband,"  answered  Mrs.  Armitage  quickly. 
And  the  other  felt  that  Gerald's  mother  had 
scored. 

She  put  her  soft  hand  on  Mrs.  Armitage's 
hard,  stringy  wrist. 

"  Do  let  us  go  and  see  Baby,"  she  sug- 
gested. Generously  she  added,  "  I'm  glad 
the  dear  little  thing  won't  have  to  live  up 
to  such  a  name  as  Alcestis  !  " 

in. 

It  was  early  the  next  morning ;  mother  and 
daughter  were  sitting  very  close  together  on 
the  hard  sofa  of  the  Duchess's  private  sit- 
ting-room at  the  Station  Hotel. 

"  You  choose  the  poor  little  thing's  name, 
mother.  I  don't  care  what  she's  called  now  ! 
The  more  commonplace  and  stupid  her  name, 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  Lettice  !  "  said  her  mother  severely,  ''  to 
say  that  is  not  playing  the  game.  You're 
not  acting  rightly,  my  dear.  You  don't 
realise  how  very,  very  fortunate  you  are  to 
have  a  husband  who  loves  you  as  poor 
Gerald  loves  you "  ^ 

Lettice  melted  into  tears.  Yet  he 
wouldn't  let  me  call  my  own  baby,  a  girl 
too,  by  that  beau— beau— ti---ful  name? 
But  of  course  it's  all  his  mother's  fault 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  the  Duchess  in 
a  grave,  thoughtful  tone,  "  I  should  grasp 
the  nettle  firmly,  and  call  the  little  pet 
*  Catherine,'  after  Mrs.  Armitage." 

"  Catherine  ?    Oh,  mother  I  "  . 
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'^  I  should  indeed.  For  one  thing,  it's  a 
beautiful  name.  The  name  of  a  famous 
saint,  the  name  of  a  very  great  empress, 

and " 

Lady  Lettice  wiped  her  eyes.     She  gave 

her  mother  such  a  funny  little  look,  a  look 

that  reminded  the  Duchess  of  the  Duke. 

"  Alcestis,"  she  observed,  "  compared  very 

favourably     with 

that    wife   and 

mother  !  " 

*'  Such-    a     nice 

old  -fashioned 

name,"     went     on 

■  the  baby's    grand- 


And  then,  all  at  once,  Lady  Lettice  also 
asked  the  question  her  mother  feared  she 
would  ask. 

"  What  really  made  you  think  of  coming 
to  see  us  now  ?  "  she  said  suddenly.  "  It 
seems  such  a  little  while  since  you  were  here 
— and  we  are  coming  to  you  for  Christmas  ?  " 
"  There  had  come  such  a  change  over  your 
letters,  my  darling  child  !  You  know  they 
used  to  be  a  little  bit  '  Gerald,  Gerald, 
Gerald,'  and  then  they  become,  well,  I  can't 
explain,  but  not  even  '  I,  I,  I.'  So  I  felt 
that  you  were  in  some  sort  of  trouble.     Also, 

I  had  to  see  dear  old  Aunt  Lolly " 

"  Tell   that    to — Mrs.  Armitage  !  "  mur- 
mured   her    daughter,    putting    her 
soft  cheek  against  hers.    "  I  thought 
I        ■ — I  feared — that  Gerald  had  written 
\    \        to  complain  of  me.     I  should  never 
!     I        have  forgiven  him  that.^^ 
^    ^  ^         "It  was    very  wrong  of    you  to 
suspect  him  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
Poor    Gerald  !      I    wish    you    had 
heard  him  taking  your  part,  when  I 
said    how    very   naughty    and    un- 
reasonable  you  were  showing  your- 
self, dearest." 

*'  Yet  at  first  he  was  quite 

pleased     with    Alcestis  !      It 

was    only    after    his    mother 

and   that    stuffy    old    Canon 

Barryfield  got 

at  him  that  he 

changed." 

"  Men  are 

ke    that," 


mother  placidly,  "  far  better  than  calling  the 
darling  after  some  stupid  flower  or  vege- 
table, as  now  seems  to  be  the  fashion " 

"  It  must  have  been  the  fashion  when  I 
was  born  too,  mother.  Most  of  the  people 
I  know  here  call  me  *  Lady  Lettuce.'  I'm 
sure  some  of  them  think  I  was  called  that 
because  you  aud  daddy  were  so  fond  of 
salad  !  " 


the   Duchess   answered,  smiling. 

"  Father  isn't." 

The  Duchess  gave  her  daughter  a  quiet 
look. 

"  Your  father  is  in  a  class  by  himself,"  she 
said  proudly.  Then  she  observed,  thought- 
fully, *' I  think  you're  very  lucky  too;  I 
mean  in  your  Gerald,  my  pet."  She  nearly 
added,  "  I  love  him  now,  though  I  never 
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thought  to "  but  stopped  herself  in  time. 

"  We're  never  going  to  quarrel  again," 
said  the  girl  softly. 

The  Duchess  murmured  just  one  word — 
**  Piecrust !  " 

Then  she  took  out  of  her  bag  the  tiny  red 
russia-leather-bound  diary  her  children  al- 
ways saw  her  use.  From  an  inner  flap  she 
extracted  a  much-folded  piece  of  faded 
writing-paper. 

"  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  note,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  solemnity  in  her  voice,  "  that 
your  father  wrote  to  me  at  a  time  when  we 
hadn't  been  very  long  married.  We  had  had 
a  scrap — not  as  bad  as  yours  and  Gerald's, 
of  course — just  a  teeny-weeny  scrap." 

"  What  was  it  about  ?  "  said  Lady  Lettice 
eagerly. 

The  thought  that  her  parents 
could  ever  have  had  a  quarrel, 
even  a  very  little  quarrel,  filled  her 
with  surprise  and  curiosity. 

*'  It  was  about  some  people  he 
didn't  want  me  to  know,"  said 
the  Duchess  slowly.    "  He  was 
much   more   particular  then 
than   he  is   now.     Indeed, 
if    he   was    as    particular 
now    as    he    was    then, 
well,  we  should  live 
a  desert  !  " 


"As  to  that,"  said  the  Duchess  evasively, 
"  I'd  rather  not  remember.  I  was  a  naughty, 
obstinate,  always-sure-I-am-right  sort  of 
young  woman  in  those  days — and  your  dear, 
kind  father  was  so  fond  of  me  !  I'm  afraid 
I  sometimes  took  advantage  of  that " 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  Lettice  decidedly, 
"  that  he  was  a  bit  fonder  of  you  than  he 
is  now." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  different  kind  of  fond- 
ness, more  jealous  and  governessy,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean,  my  darling  ?  " 

Lady  Lettice  nodded.     She  felt  a  little 


Lettice  was  sobbing  violently  now.* 


She  laughed  merrily,  and  in  that  merry 
laugh  her  daughter  joined.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  poor  little  Lady  Lettice  had 
laughed  a  gladsome  laugh  for— well,  quite 
a  long  time. 

''  What  happened,  mother  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly.  "  I  can't  believe  that  you  gave 
in!" 


touched.     Queer  to  think  that  her  father 
could  ever  have  been  even  a  little  like  dear 

Gerald!  i      u  ,, 

The  Duchess  went  on  slowly.  At  any 
rate,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we'd  made 
it  up  and  agreed  to  differ,  he  wrote  me  this 

little  note."  ,     r   i   i    i.    i. 

She  handed  her  daughter  the  faded  sheet 
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of  old-fashioned  late  Victorian  note-paper  these  lines  with  a  prophetic    eye    on    us. 
on  which  was  written,  in  the  firm,  angular  **  Your  devoted  husband, 

handwriting  with  which  the  young  reader  "St.  A, 

was  familiar  : 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

**  My   dear   Love ^i\l  find  occasion  to  forbear, 

<<  T  XT-'    1        1  1    ri  1    1  'ij  -A-id  something  every  day  they  live 

1  tnmk  old  towper  must  have  written  To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive.'» 


AN  OLD  NURSERYMAN  TO  THE  GHOST  OF  A 
CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

npHEY  bought  you  with  silver, 

Loving  your  whiteness  ; 
Loving  right  Itindly  your  glistering  wear  ; 
They  took  you  away,  and  they  loved  you  so  blindly 
They  killed  you  for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air. 

Lost  all  your  brightness  ; 
Dimmed  every  chalice  ; 
Languishing,  so  they  said, 
Till  you  were  dry  and  dead. 
Homesick  and  wan,  you  prayed 
Dumbly  for  friendly  shade. 
All  the  white  host  of  you 
Cried,  and  the  ghost  of  you 
Called  from  your  palace. 
Haunting  the  clean -cold  air, 
Silent  you  could  not  be — 
Still  they  could  only  stare 
Treating  you  tenderly. 

I,  who  had  friended  you  ; 

I,  who  had  tended  you  ; 

Root  and  leaf,  bud  and  flower, 

Not  for  a  passing  hour, 

Nor  for  a  night  or  two, 

Nay,  but  your  whole  life  through — 

I  knew  ! 

One  last  look  I  gave  you  ; 

No  prayer  could  save  you  ; 

Nor  counsel  avail  you  ; 

I  knew  they  would  fail  you 

As  day  followed  day. 

Silver  had  purchased  you  ; 

What  could  a  lover  do  ? 

Watching  you  borne  away — 

What  could  a  lover  say  ? 

FAY  INCHFAWN, 
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'  Mr.  Dumphry  put  down  on  the  couch  beside  him  the  historical  novel  which  he  had  just  finished  reading  and 
observed  aloud,  '  Ah  !     Those  were  the  days.'  " 


MR.   DUMPHRY'S 
SECRET  MISSION 

By  BARRY  PAIN 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   WILL    LENDON 


ONE  evening  after  dinner  Mr. 
Dumphry  put  down  on  the  couch 
beside  him  the  historical  novel 
which  he  had  just  finished  reading  and 
observed  aloud,  "  Ah !  Those  were  the 
days." 

""  How  do  you  mean,  Ernest  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Dumphry. 

"  How  do  I  mean  ?  Well,  in  between 
the  two  covers  of  this  book  there  is  more  life 
than  I  shall  ever  see,  more  adventure, 
more  spirit,  more  of  the  things  that  a  man 
really  needs." 


"  Dunno,"  said  Queenie.  "  I've  always 
found  that  there's  fun  to  be  had  if  you  really 
go  out  and  look  for  it." 

"  I  don't  think  fun  is  exactly  what  your 
father  meant,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry. 

*'  No,  not  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
*'  Certainly  not  only  that.  But  these  are 
humdrum  days.  If  in  London  to-morrow  I 
even  attempted  to  do  one  half  of  the  things 
that  the  hero  of  this  book  does  frequently 
I  should  simply  be  arrested.  No,  we've 
lost  the  art  of  living.  These  are  not  days 
for  the  adventurous." 
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"  What  is  it  you  want  to  do  exactly  ?  " 
asked  Queenie. 

*'  Oh,  well,  I  shouldn't  care  to  define  it 
exactly,  but  there  is  very  little  in  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  a  chartered  accountant  that 
could  be  called  excitement.  Nor  is  there 
much  more  in  my  home  life  here  in  Tessel 
Road.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say  it  isn't  all 
for  the  best.  It  may  be.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  feeling  your  temperament 
stifled." 

Mr.  Dumphry  extended  his  arms  once 
or  twice  to  indicate  the  struggles  of  the 
adventurous  temperament  to  get  free  of  the 
chains  of  civilisation. 

"I  must  take  up  something  fresh,"  he 
said.  "  I  require  more  room  for  my  ener- 
gies and  activities.  It  may  quite  possibly 
be  gardening." 

*'  Well,"  said  Queenie,  "  I  watched  our 
jobbing  gardener  on  Saturday  morning  and 
it  doesn't  seem  to  make  any  particular 
demand  on  his  energies  and  activities,  any- 
how." 

"  You  can't  say.  Everything  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  approached.  Only 
yesterday  evening  I  got  a  catalogue  from 
a  Dutch  bulb-grower  and  seedsman.  It 
was  illustrated.  And  when  I  compared 
those  illustrations  with  anything  my  own 
garden  had  to  show  I  was  fairly  ashamed. 
I  felt  like  taking  my  coat  off  and  starting 
in  on  the  work  at  once." 

*'  Gardening  is  healthy,"  said  Mrs.  Dum- 
phry. 

"  But  not  exciting,"  added  Queenie. 
*'  More  excitement  is  what  father  wants." 

"  I  shouldn't  necessarily  say  that,"  said 
Mr.  Duhaphry.  "All  I  do  say  is  that  I 
should  like  something  that  would  make  life 
rather  fuller  and  richer  than  it  is  at  present." 

And  the  very  next  day  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Dumphry  had  finished  dealing  with 
the  morning  mail  when  Miss  Stetson  brought 
him  the  card  of  Mr.  John  Ranley.  The 
card  was  remarkable  only  in  that  it  bore 
no  address. 

"  What's  this  ?  Who's  this  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Dumphry.  "  Never  heard  of  the  man. 
What's  he  want  ?     What's  his  business  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Stetson,  "  I  asked  him 
what  his  business  was  and  he  said  it  was  of 
an  extremely  confidential  nature  but  of  the 
utmost  importance.  He  said  if  you  could 
spare  him  five  minutes  he  was  quite  sure 
you  would  not  regret  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  with 
patient  resignation.     *'  Show  him  in." 

The  man  who  entered  was  a  small  man. 


elderly,  clean-shaven,  white-haired,  mono- 
cled,  and  extremely  well  dressed. 

'*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dumphry,"  he 
said. 

"  'Morning.     V/hat  can  I  do  for -you  ?" 

Mr.  Ranley  smiled.  "  That,"  he  said,  "may 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  explain.  To- 
day we  can  do  no  more  than  go  into  the  pre- 
liminaries. Let  me  inquire  first  if  you  have 
anybody  here  who  could  take  your  place 
in  the  event  of  your  absence  for  about  a 
month  in  the  autumn." 

"  Yes.     Wky  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  wondering  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  take  a  little  holiday  in  Russia 
during  next  September." 

"  If  the  inducements  were  sufficient  I 
might  be." 

"  Financially,  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
great.  The  offer  I  am  empowered  to  make 
is  this.  You  would  state  what  your  busi- 
ness was  worth  to  you  for  September  last 
year  and  you  would  be  paid  three  times 
that  amount  in  cash,  half  before  you  left 
England  and  half  on  your  return,  if  you  did 
return.  But  you  would  also  earn  an  im- 
portant, though  foreign,  decoration." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  leaving 
all  that  for  the  moment,  what  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do  when  I  go  to  Russia  ?  My 
business  connection  there  is  very  slight  at 
present." 

"  No  doubt.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
to  be  frank  and  to  tell  you  at  once  that  though 
your  business  might  form  a  very  useful 
cloak,  it  is  by  no  means  in  your  business 
capacity  that  you  will  be  required." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  me  at  all  ?  Out- 
side accountancy,  I  am  a  practically  unknown 
man." 

"  That  is  one  of  our  principal  reasons. 
It  is  to  the  good  that  nobody  has  never 
heard  of  you.  If  you  go  to  Moscow  with  some 
reasonable  business  plea  and  are  careful  to 
conform  with  all  rules  and  regulations,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  authorities  will 
take  any  notice  of  you.  Also,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  have  a  business  man,  and  a  busi- 
ness man  of  known  and  tried  probity.  I 
have  not  come  to  you  without  inquiries, 
Mr.  Dumphry.  And,  as  you  will  see  before 
this  interview  is  over,  I  am  reposing  abso- 
lute confidence  in  you." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ranley,  this  proposal  seems 
to  me  quite  outside  my  line.  I  have  never 
had  anything  of  the  sort  brought  before 
me.  I  don't  say  that  I  refuse,  but  I  should 
have  to  go  into  it  very  carefully  before  I 
consented.     Now,  to  come  back  to  the  begin- 
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ning  of  things,  you  speak  of  we  and  us. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

J'  The  we  means  a  small  committee — we 
can  call  it  that.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  in  this  case  I  am  its 
accredited  emissary." 

"  Good.     What  references  do  you  offer  ?  " 

"None  whatever.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  and  you  who  represent  us  should 
have  as  few  connections  as  possible." 

"  I  don't  quite  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Dum- 
phry. 

"I  didn;'t  suppose,  you  would.  But  this 
is  not  any  ordinary  business  and  we  cannot 
proceed  on  any. -ordinary  business  lin^s.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  to  satisfy  you  th^t 
everything  is  genuine  and  above-board. 
Possibly  if  I  am  subsequently  permitted 
to  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  you  will  be  satis- 
fied. My  own  name,  by  the  way,  is  not 
Ranley,  but  please  call  me  that  for  the 
present." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  This 
may  not  be  ordinary  business,  but  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  business 
J  man.  You  offer  me  a  fee  equal,  roughly 
speaking,  to  a  quarter  of  my  annual  income. 
How  am  I  to  be  sure — if  I  may  say  so  with- 
out being  offensive — that  you  can  and  will 
pay  it  ?  You  see,  Mr.  Ranley,  you  are  an 
absolute  stranger  to  me." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  Mr.  Dumphry, 
that  half  the  fee  will  be  paid  before  you 
leave  the  country.  To  this  will  be  added 
a  considerable  sum  on  accouiit  of  expenses. 
If  this  money  is  not  forthcoming,  you  will 
refuse  to  go.  But  I  have  thought  of  another 
way' to  reassure  you." 

He  had  already  removed  the  loose  wash- 
leather  glove  from  his  right  hand.  He  now 
slipped  off  the  glove  from  the  other  hand 
and  displayed  what  appeared  to  be  two  dia- 
nM)nd  rings  of  unusual  magnificence.  Mr. 
Dumphry  at  once  decided  they  were  much 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Ranley  took  the  rings  from  his  fingers 
and  laid  them  down  on  the  table  in  front 
of  Mr.  Dumphry. 

"  Oblige  me,"  he  said,  "  by  slipping  those 
into  your  pocket.  Take  them  to  any  jeweller 
who  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  objects  of 
importance.  Ask  him  what  he  will  give 
for  them.     I  think  you  will  be  satisfied." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  Really,  this  is  not  the  way  one  does  things. 
How  could  I  devise  any  form  of  receipt  for 
these  rings  that  would  be  satisfactory  ?  " 

"  I  want  no  receipt,"  said  Mr.  Ranley,  smil- 


ing. "To-day  is  Tuesday.  On  Thursday 
morning  at  this  hour  I  shall  call  here  again. 
That  gives  you  ample  time  to  discover  what 
the  rings  are  worth,  and  on  Thursday 
morning  you  can  return  them  to  me.  I 
said  I  would  prove  my  complete  confidence 
in  you — this  is  the  proof.  Remember  that 
though  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  you  are  much 
less  a  stranger  to  us.  Our  inquiries  were 
not  confined  to  the  usual  trade  channels. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Dumphry,  that  I  shall 
not  feel  one  moment's  nervousness  about 
those  .rings,  of  mine.  But  I  think  I  have 
already  had  the  five  minutes  for  which  I 
asked." 

"Still,  unless  you  are  in  a  hurry,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  to  be  said." 

"  No,  I  am  not  in  any  hurry." 

"  Very  well,  then.  You  tell  me  that  you 
want  me  to  be  in  Moscow  during  September, 
and  what  fee  you  offer,  and  you  press  on 
me  evidence  that  you  can  pay  it.  But 
you  do  not  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do — the 
one  thing  I  gather  is  that  there  is  some  risk 
in  it.  Now  that  is  the  very  first  thing  I 
want  to  know.  There  are  things  which 
nothing  could  tempt  me  to  do." 

"  We  are  well  aware  of  it  and  ask  you  to 
do  nothing  that  an  honourable  man  could 
not  undertake.  I  cannot  at  present  give 
you  names  and  details,  but  I  can  give  you 
a  rough  idea  of  what  we  want." 

"  Well,  let  me  have  it." 

"  There  is  at  the  present  moment  living  in 
Moscow  a  man  whom  almost  all  the  world 
supposes  to  be  dead.  He  is  of  exalted  rank, 
and  before  the  revolution  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth.  He  now  has  taken  a  name 
that  is  common  enough  among  Russian 
peasants,  and  lives  in  a  little  shop  with  a 
living-room  behind  it  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  small  house  in  Moscow.  In  the  old 
days  his  hobby  was  fine  wood-work  and 
he  became  very  proficient  in  it.  He  now 
makes  his  living  by  it,  manufacturing  and 
selling  cases  and  boxes  for  cigarettes.  He 
has  no  servant  and  does  everything  for 
himself.  The  authorities  know  who  he 
is  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  keep  a 
close  eye  on  him.  But  so  long  as  he  does 
nothing  to  arouse  suspicion,  he  is  safe 
enough.  Any  letter  which  he  sends  or  re- 
ceives in  the  ordinary  course  is  opened  and 
read.  Now  this  man  has  friends  who 
are  anxious  to  convey  to  him  secretly  a 
message  of  great  importance.  It  will  be 
written  in  cypher— an  impregnable  cypher 

and  we  ask  you  to  take  it  to  Moscow  and 

deliver  it." 
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"  It  doesn't  sound  difficult/'  said  Mr. 
Dumphry. 

"  Alas  !  It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  I 
think  I  should  tell  you  that  we  tried  to  get 
this  message  through  once  before  and  failed. 
We  were  not  careful  enough  of  our  choice 
of  an  agent.  The  letter  was  never  delivered. 
It  was  written  in  a  cypher  which  defies 
detection  ;  otherwise  the  august  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended  would  not  now  be 


"  I  cannot  say.  But  he  never  returned. 
He  could  not  give  us  away.  He  did  not 
know  the  real  names  of  his  employers  nor 
the  real  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  taking  the  letter,  nor  anything  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  Nor  will  you  know 
any  of  these  things — at  any  rate,  until  your 
return.  But  this  man  unfortunately  met 
a  friend  in  Moscow,  and  we  know  that  the 
two    spoke    English    at   a   restaurant.     No 


*  I  think  you  will  be 
satisfied.'  " 


making  his  cigarette-cases.  And  our  agent      doubt  something  indiscreet  was  said.     Mad- 
never  returnedc"^  ness  !     You  will  not  make  mistakes  of  that 

"  Good    heavens !     You  mean    he    was     kind." 

killed  ?  "  "I  can  keep  my  mouth  shut.     But  why 
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should  it  take  me  the  whole  of  September 
to  deliver  the  letter  ?  " 

"  It  won't.  You  need  not  be  in  Moscow 
for  more  than  twelve  days,  and  it  is  only 
on  the  last  day,  when  you  are  on  the  point 
of  departure,  that  you  will  deliver  the  letter. 
The  first  days  will  be  devoted  to  proving 
that  you  are  harmless  and  even  beneficent. 
You  will  have  business  to  do  and  orders  to 
place  with  three  or  four  firms  in  Moscow 
— that  will  all  be  arranged  for  you — and 
you  will  actually  do  that  business.  On  the 
last  day  you  will  hide  the  cypher 
letter  among  paper-money  in  your 
pocket-book.     You   will   then   for 


be  able  to  detect  nothing.  And  then,  my 
friend,  get  back  to  England  just  as  quickly 
as  ever  you  can." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  you 
don't  expect  any  definite  answer  at  once." 
*'  Oh  no.  Take  your 
own  time.  You  need  not 
even  give  your  final 
answer  on  Thursday  un- 
less it's  ready." 

"  You  see,  I  might  want 


^%1 


ly,,.jd^^ 


"  '  No,  no,  no 


said  Mr.  Dumphry.     '  Eeally,  this  is  not  the  way  one 
does  things.'  " 


the  first  time  go  down  the  street  where 
the  wood- worker  lives.  On  the  point  of 
passing  his  shop  you  will  pause,  as  if 
attracted  by  the  cigarette-cases  displayed 
there.  You  will  enter,  haggle  a  little 
with  him,  speaking  French.  Finally  you 
put  the  case  you  have  chosen  in  your 
pocket,  and  hand  over  the  money — in  which 
the  letter  is  hidden.  He  will  understand, 
but  no  sign  of  any  mutual  understanding  will 
be  given.     If  anybody  is  watching  he  must 


to  talk  over  the  whole  matter  with  one  or 
two  friends  of  mine." 

"  To  that  I  should  most  strongly  object," 
said  Mr.  Ranley.  "  The  objection  is  in  your 
own  interests.  The  fewer  people  who  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do,  the  safer  you  will 
be.  It  is  also  quite  unnecessary.  You  are 
not  a  child  in  matters  of  business,  Mr.  Dum- 
phry. You've  shown  that  already.  You 
are  quite  competent  to  come  to  a  decision 
in    this    matter     on    your    own    judgment. 
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Naturally  you  will  wish  to  mention  it  to 
your  wife-^and,  family.  And  I  have  no  ob- 
jection if  you  will  limit  yourself  as  to  what 
you  say.  You  may  say  that  you  think  of 
going  on  an  expedition  to  RusBia  in  Septem- 
ber and  that  you  hope  it  will  be  very  pro- 
fitable, but  that  there  is  a  slight  element 
of  risk  in  it.  Beyond  that  you  positively 
must  not  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  my  family,  but  after  all,  this  is  not 
entirely  my  affair  and  I  will  observe  your 
limitations.  You — er — mentioned  a  decora- 
tion. Does  Russia  bestow  decorations  now- 
adays ?  " 

* '  Probably  not.  That  makes  no  difference. 
The  decoration,  about  which  I  would  rather 
not  say  more  at  present,  will  be  bestowed  on 
you  by  a  foreign  country,  but  it  will  not 
be  Russia." 

''  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  Is  there 
anything  more  to  be  said  at  present  ?  " 

''  Nothing,  I  think.  I  can  only  thank  you 
for  having  given  me  so  much  of  your  time. 
By  Thursday  morning  you  will  have  had  the 
rings  valued  and  quite  possibly  you  will 
then  have  come  to  a  decision.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Dumphry." 

After  his  visitor  had  gone  Mr.  Dumphry 
found  it  a  little  bit  difficult  to  concentrate 
on  ordinary  routine  work.  His  state  of 
mind  was  slightly  excited  and  pleasurably 
excited.  However,  his  sense  of  duty  car-^ 
ried  him  through  the  morning.  After 
luncheon  he  had  a  taxi-cab  called  for  him 
and  drove  off  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Clew.  Mr.  Clew,  with  whom  Mr.  Dumphry 
had  already  had  dealings  extending  over 
some  years,  was  a  diamond  merchant  in 
Hatton  Garden. 

Mr.  Clew  occasionally  carried  valuable 
stones  loose  in  his  trousers  pocket.  The 
uninstructed  observer  might  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Clew  was  careless.  He  never  was. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  never  took  any 
care  which  he  judged  to  be  unnecessary.  He 
received  Mr.  Dumphry  genially. 

''Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Clew.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  This  isn't  the  time  of 
year  when  I  want  you  to  comb  out  the  snags 
in  my  balance  sheet." 

"  I  want  you,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  to 
cast  your  eye  over  a  couple  of  rings  I've  got 
here.  They're  not  my  property.  They 
belong  to  a  friend — I  should  say  an  acquain- 
tance— of  mine.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
these  matters  and  it  won't  surprise  me  if 
you  tell  me  they're  rubbish." 


Mr.  Clew  looked  at  the  two  rings  and  then 
carried  them  over  to  the  window  where  he 
examined  them  more  carefully.  He  brought 
them  back  and  laid  them  down  on  the  table. 

"Well,  Mr.  Dumphry,"  he  said,  "these 
are  unusual.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  des- 
cribing them  as  white  Brazilian  diamonds  of 
a  very  fine  quality." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  And  what 
are  they  worth  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that  without  taking 
the  stones  out  of  their  settings,  but  I  don't 
mind  taking  a  sporting  risk.  If  you  are 
empowered  to  sell  these  two  rings  I'll  write 
you  a  cheque  for  £1;500  now." 

"  I'm  not  empowered,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  my  friend 
will  be  prepared  to  do  about  it.  I  can  only 
ask  him." 

"  May  I  take  it  if  he  wishes  to  sell  them 
I  shall  have  the  first  offer  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  I  think  I 
might  promise  that.  But  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  even  wants  to  sell  them. 
I  should  perhaps  tell  you  that  he  is  a  man 
I  never  saw  in  my  life  before  this  morning." 

"  And  he  leaves  you  to  carry  those  rings 
about  in  your  waistcoat  pocket  !  Well, 
I'm  not  surprised.  You're  all  right.  And 
that's  a  thing  that  somehow  one  knows 
at  sight." 

When  Mr.  Dumphry  reached  home  that 
evening  he  summoned  Mrs.  Dumphry, 
Queenie  and  Barbara  and  asked  them  to 
promise  absolute  secrecy  as  to  what  he 
was  going  to  communicate  to  them. 

"  It  is  not  a  condition  which  I  made  my- 
self," he  said,  "  but  I  am  bound  to  abide 
by  it.  To  you,  and  to  you  alone,  am  I  per- 
mitted to  say  one  word  about  the  extra- 
ordinary thing  which  may  possibly  happen, 
and  even  to  you  at  present  I  doubt  if  I  can 
say  as  much  as  you  will  think  satisfactory. 
But  you  must  not  press  me  with  questions. 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  can,  and  if  subsequently 
I  can  tell  you  more,  I  will  do  so.  But  I  am 
in  the  position  of  an  agent  and  I  must  be 
guided  by  those  who  employ  me.  To  start 
with,  I  may  possibly  spend  next  September 
in  Russia." 

He  went  on  to  tell  them  the  rest  so  far 
^s  it  was  permitted,  and  no  further. 

Queenie  said  it  looked  as  if  it  might  be 
most  awful  sport.  Barbara  said  :  "  Well, 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  hanging  to 
it.  You  want  to  think  twice  before  you 
turn  a  thing  like  that  down.  What's  the 
risk  you  speak  of  ?  Risk  that  you  won't 
be  paid  ?  " 
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"  No.  I  satisfied  myself  to  some  extent 
as  to  that  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  personal 
risk  if  I  failed  in  the  exercise  of  my  discre- 
tion and  in  carrying  out  my  orders  exactly. 
I  don't  think  I  should  fail." 

But  Mrs.  Dumphry  was  by  no  means 
pleased. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry,  "  I'm  sure 
you  know  best.  But  personally  I  do  not 
like  Eussia  and  never  have  liked  Russia. 
My  cousin  George  very  nearly  met  his 
death  by  eating  caviare  which  had  been 
kept  too  long,  and,  as  it  happens,  only 
last  week  I  read  a  translation  of  a  novel 
written  about  Russia  by  a  Russian,  and  so 
I  do  know  something  about  it.  The  Russians 
are  a  melancholy  people.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  seeing  that  they  drink  tea  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with  vodka 
and  pickled  herrings  in  between  ?  If  you 
do  go,  you  will  have  to  promise  me,  Ernest, 
to  be  very  careful  about  your  diges- 
tion." 

"  That  will  be  all  right.  At  the  principal 
hotels  I  believe  you  can  live  very  much  as 
in  this  country." 

"  Then  again,  tactful  though  you  are, 
how  are  you  to  do  business  with  people 
who  always  commit  suicide  if  they  feel  at 
all  upset  ?  And  the  climate  seems  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  disgrace. 
Yoii  can  wear  nothing  there  that  you  could 
wear  anywhere  else.  And  how  are  you  to 
speak  Russian,  when  the  language  is  so 
difficult  that  even  most  of  the  actual  Rus- 
sians have  to  give  it  up  and  speak  French 
instead." 

\'  In  that  case,  I  might  speak  French." 
.  '1  Yes,"  Mrs.  Dumphry  admitted,  "  that 
might  be  a  way  of  dealing  with  it.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me.  But  I  doubt  if  I  shall 
have  one  moment  free  from  anxiety  all  the 
time  you  are  away," 

''Well,  well,"  said  Ernest,  .*' we  won't 
meet^  trouble  half-way.  It's  quite  possible 
that  I  shan't  go  at  all." 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Dumphry  had  learned 
something  from  her  Russian  novel.  For 
instance,  she  knew  now  that  a  moujhik  was 
a  peasant — and  not,  as  she  had  previously 
supposed,  some  kind  of  cow.  But  Mrs. 
Dumphry 's  troubles  were  not  those  of 
Ernest. 

Ernest  had  a  bad  night.  His  mind  was 
haunted  by  two  pictures.  In  the  first  he  had 
just  returned  to  England  and  was  terribly 
famous.  His  photograph  appeared  on  the 
picture-page  of  all  the  newspapers.  Armies 
of  reporters  besieged  him,  but  he  modestly 


declined  any  interview -^ and' started"  that  he 
had  merely  done  his  duty  and  too  much  fuss 
was  being  made  about  it.  His  business 
swelled  up  until  he  had  to  turn  it  into  a 
limited  company.  Finally  he  retired  and 
became  the  Amateur  Golf  Champion. 
And  very  nice,  too. 

But  that  was  only  one  picture,  and  the 
other  was  not  so  nice.  In  the  other  he  was 
flung  down  steep  stone  steps  into  a  noisome 
underground  cell,  and  hurt  himself  in  the 
process.  Water  dripped  from  the  walls 
of  the  cell  and  formed  a  pool  on  the  floor, 
and  from  every  corner  the  sharp  eyes  of 
rats  watched  him.  There  .was  no  other 
furniture.  For  three  days  he  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  a  slice  of  dry  rye  bread.  His 
secret  expedition  had  failed,  and  he  would 
never  see  England  again.  He  could  hear 
the  click  of  the  heels  of  the  firing-party  in 
the  courtyard  above.  This  was  the  punish- 
ment of  ambition.     It  was  too,  too  awful. 

'After  hours  of  this  mental  see-saw,  he 
fell  asleep.  He  awoke  unrefreshed,  and 
had  only  one  egg  for  breakfast  instead  of 
his  customary  two — a  circumstance  which 
gravely  perturbed  Mrs.  Dumphry. 

At  the  office  Mr.  Dumphry  opened  the 
morning  mail.  The  last  letter  was  of  special 
interest.-  With  iron  determination  he  first 
of  all  called  in  Miss  Stetson  and  dealt  with 
the  other  letters.  Then' he  said  to  Miss 
Stetson  : 

"  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  Dr.  Pink- 
ham  will  call  to  see  me  this  n?orning  or 
there  might  be  "a  man  from  Scotland  Yard. 
I'll  see  either  of  them  if  I'm  disengaged.  If 
not,  give  them  a  newspaper  and  let  them 
wait."  ^ 

And  then  Mr.  Dumphry  turned  back  to 
the  letter  which  he  had  set  aside.  It  was 
from  Edwin  Clew,  and  said  as  follows  : 

"  Shortly  after  you  left  me  we  were 
circularised  as  to  the  two  diamond  rings 
you  showed  me.  I  got  the  Yard  on  the 
telephone  and  talked  to  a  man  I  know  there 
and  I  don't  think  you'll  be  bothered  about  it. 
"  It  seems  that  a  man  called  Ranley,  a 
lunatic  in  the  charge  of  a  Dr.  Pinkham  at 
Weybridge,  escaped  the  other  day  and  was 
traced  to  London, .  where  they  lost  sight  of 
him.  He  was  wearing  those  two  rings  at 
the  time,  and  he  had  very  little  money  with 
him,  so  the  fear  is  that  he  may  have  disposed 
of  them  foolishly.  He  was  lucky  to  come 
your  way.  However,  I've  given  them  your 
address  and  Dr.  Pinkham  will  probably  be 
round  this  morning  and  tell  you  all  about 
it." 
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This  letter  made  Mr.  Dumphry  rather 
angry.  He  rang  up  Clew  at  once  and  thanked 
him.  Then  he  prepared  to  receive  Dr. 
Pinkham,  or,  if  necessary,  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land Yard,  and  to  pulverise  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  Nearly  every  man  is  at  his  worst 
when  he  loses  his  temper.  Mr.  Dumphry, 
on  the  contrary,  on  these  occasions  was 
at  his  very  best.  At  eleven  o'clock  Dr. 
Percival  Pinkham  was  announced.  He  was 
a  large  rubicund  gentleman  who  looked 
very  worried. 

"  Sit  down,  won't  you.  Dr.  Pinkham," 
said  Mr.  Dumphry  as  if  absent-mindedly. 
*'  I  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  a  minute." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  kept  Dr.  Pinkham 
waiting  at  least  three  minutes  while  he  read 
and  re-read  a  letter  which  was  not  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  him.  Then  he  put  it 
down  with  a  sigh  and  said  :  "  Well,  Dr. 
Punkham,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Pinkham  "  said  Dr.  Pinkham. 

*'  Yes.     Dr.  Pinkham.     Sorry.     Go  on." 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  that  I  am  about 
to  relate  to  you,"  said  Dr.  Pinkham,  *'are 
really  very  remarkable.  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing more  extraordinary  has  been  recorded 
even  in  the  history  of " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  *'  I 
have  an  appointment  at  11.15.  Just  the 
facts,    please." 

"  Oh  yes.  Certainly.  A  gentleman 
called  John  Ranley,  engaged  in  the  film 
business,  both  speculatively  and  as  a  scen- 
ario writer,  became  suddenly  very  rich. 
He  had  been  a  failure  all  his  life  and  now 
he  had  one  enormous  success  after  another. 
Unfortunately  this  proved  too  much  for  his 
mental  balance  and  his  family  found  it 
necessary  to  place  him  in  my  care.  I 
take  one  resident  patient.  The  principal 
trouble  with  him  is  that  he  now  not  only 
goes  on  composing  these  scenarios,  but 
imagines  them  to  be  true  and  that  he  him- 
self is  actually  taking  part  in  them.  In 
many  ways  he  is  as  sane  as  you  or  I.  He 
gives  no  trouble,  no  violence,  nothing  of 
that  kind.  Up  to  the  day  before  yesterday 
I  should  have  said  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  and  had  no  desire  to  leave  me. 
I  did  the  best  I  could  to  make  him  happy 
and  I  think  I  was  not  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful." 

He  paused  for  Mr.  Dumphry  to  say  the 
right  thing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 

*' Well, the  night  before  last  this  Mr.  Ranley 
escaped  from  my  charge.  You  will  quite 
understand  that  if  I  had  been  looking  for 


anything  of  the  kind  it  could  never  have 
happened." 

"  Yes,"   said  Mr.   Dumphry. 

"  It  was  not  till  yesterday  morning  that 
I  managed  to  trace  him  as  far  as  London. 
Naturally  I  have  been  very  much  worried. 
He  had  very  little  money  with  him,  and 
though  he  is  an  extremely  wealthy  man  with 
money  to  burn,  he  has  no  power  to  write 
cheques  at  present.  But  he  was  wearing 
two  very  valuable  diamond  rings  of  which, 
fortunately,  I  had  a  description.  The  fear 
was  that  in  his  desire  to  raise  money  for 
his  personal  expenses  he  might  sacrifice 
one  or  more  of  those  rings  for  an  absurd 
sum,  or  that  they  might  be  stolen  from  him. 
I  went  straight  to  Scotland  Yard,  the  des- 
cription was  circulated,  and  last  night  I 
was  informed  that  you,  Mr.  Dumphry, 
had  taken  those  two  rings  to  a  Mr.  Clew 
of  Hatton  Garden  to  be  valued." 

"  You  needn't  say  a  Mr.  Clew.  TLere's 
only  one  in  that  profession.  He's  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"  Certainly.  I  intended  no  offence.  And 
so  naturally  this  morning  I  have  come  to 
you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  To  begin  with,  you  could  probably  tell 
me  where  Mr.  Ranley  is." 

"  No,  I  can't.     Don't  know  it  myself." 

"  Well,  well.  Inquiries  are  still  going  on 
of  course.  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  that.  Perhaps  in  the  meantime  you 
would  hand  over  to  me  the  rings  which  were 
entrusted  to  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
proper  formal  receipt  for  them." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  You  come  here  as  Dr.  Pinkham.  You  may 
be.  You  probably  are.  But  I  can't  be 
expected  to  know  it.  Those  rings  will  be 
returned  by  me  to  the  man  who  entrusted 
them  to  me,  or  to  his  legally  empowered 
representative,  and  to  nobody  else." 

"  But  really,  Mr.  Dumphry,  if  I  may  say 
so,  this  is  absurd.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Scotland  Yard  is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
my  identity." 

"  Very  likely.     It  doesn't  interest  me." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  brought  officers  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  talk  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  they'd  come.  If  they 
did,  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  they 
would  wish  afterwards  that  they  had  stopped 
away.  However,  time  is  short  and  I  don't 
want  to  bother  you.  To-morrow  morning . 
at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Ranley  said  he  would 
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return  to  my  office,  and,  if  he  does,  I  shall 
then  hand  over  the  rings  to  him.  What 
you,  or  Scotland  Yard,  or  anybody  else 
does  after  that  doesn't  concern  me." 

"  Then  if  I'm  in  the  street  outside  at 
eleven,  I  shall  be  able  to  catch  him.  You 
feel  sure  he'll  come  ?  " 

"  No.  Never  saw  the  man  till  yesterday. 
He's  your  patient.  You  ought  to  know  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  do  whether  he  keeps 
his  appointments  or  not." 

"  Well,  I  shall  try  it  at  any  rate.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Dumphry,  and  thank  you  very 
much." 

"  'Morning." 

Anger  is  a  childish  and  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  reason.  Mr.  Dumphry  was 
angry  because  he  had  been  taken  in  by  John 
Ranley.  He  ceased  to  be  angry  because 
he  had  kept  his  end  up  with  Dr.  Pinkham. 
With  returning  placidity  he  even  wondered 
if  he  had  not  been  unduly  brusque  with  Dr. 
Pinkham.     He  had. 

On  his  return  home  he  announced  defi- 
nitely that  he  had  given  up  his  Russian 
plan  altogether. 

"  And  I'm  very,  very  glad  to  hear  it, 
Ernest,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry.  "  This  cav- 
iare, unless  perfectly  fresh,  of  which  no  man 
can    be   certain    in    a    foreign    country,  is 

only  too  likely  to  cause " 

''Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  But  it's  cash,  not 
caviare,  that  I've  been  considering.  To- 
day I've  had  very  grave  reason  to  doubt  if 
the  other  party  would — or  even  could — carry 
out  its  obligations.  The  thing  has  become 
suspect.  I  may  make  mistakes  in  business, 
but  I  don't  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the 
shadow.  The  other  side  has  not  completely 
given  up  hope.  I  expect  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  call  at  my  office  to-morrow,  but  it 
won't  be  a  long  interview.  I've  come  to 
my  decision.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
things  that  look  very  promising  but  crumble 
to  pieces  when  you  go  into  them." 

He  said  nothing  about  diamond  rings. 
He  did  not  mention  lunatics.  Without 
making  one  statement  which  could  have 
been  called  absolutely  untrue  he  managed 
to  lie  plausibly  and  considerably.  Such,  no 
doubt,  may  be  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
study  of  balance  sheets. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  next  morning 
Mr.  Dumphry  unlocked  the  office  safe  and 
took  from  it  two  valuable  rings  which  he 
placed  on  his  own  writing-table.  He  then 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  was  not  alto- 
gether surprised  to  see  a  taxi-cab  waiting 
in  front  of  his  door.     He  concluded,  quite 
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correctly,   that  Dr.   Pinkham  was  lurking 
mside  that  taxi-cab. 

It  was  five  minutes  past  eleven  when 
Mr.  Ranley  was  announced.  He  was  just 
as  smart  and  debonair  as  on  his  previous 
visit,  but  he  looked  slightly  troubled. 

*'I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Dumphry,"  he  said. 
Im  very  sorry.  It's  no  fault  of  mine. 
Only  this  morning  a  cable  reached  us  that 
the  great  personage  whom  you  would  have 
met  on  our  behalf  has  passed  awav.  He 
is  dead."  ^ 

^^  '"Sorry,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  cheerfully. 
''  In  that  case  our  business  is  at  an  end 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  return  you 
your  rings,  Mr.  Ranley.  They're  very  fine 
rings,  so  I'm  told.  I'm  afraid  this  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  you." 

"  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Ranley.  "  And  troubles 
never  come  singly.  Only  just  now  I  picked 
up  on  the  pavement  outside  a  brilliant  old 
friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Pinkham.  I've  put  him 
into  a  taxi  and  I  shall  see  him  back  to 
Weybridge.  A  man  who  might  have  done 
much." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Dumphry. 

Mr.  Ranley  tapped  his  forehead. 
"  And,"  he  added,  ''  it  all  comes  from 
drink.  It's  the  curse  of  so  many  of  these 
medical  men..  I  may  be  able  to  pull  him 
through  or  I  may  not.  I  can't  say.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Dumphry,  I've  occupied 
a  very  great  deal  of  your  valuable  time. 
I  expect  to  pay  for  it  and  I  should  like  to 
pay  for  it.  If  you  will  tell  me  the  amount 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  I  will 
send  a  cheque  on  to  you.  I  have  not  my 
cheque-book  on  me  at  the  moment." 

''  That's  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  We'll  talk  about  that  later.  I'm  very 
pleased  to  have  been  of  any  assistance  to 
you.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Ranley." 

Mr.  Ranley  slipped  the  rings  on  his  fingers. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dumphry.     Thank 

you  very  much  for  all  you've  done.    And 

now  I  must  go  and  see  to  my  unfortunate 

friend  outside." 


Several  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Dumphry 
had  almost  forgotten  the  incident,  a  letter 
arrived  for  him  from  Mr.  Ranley. 

"  I  am  sure,"  wrote  Mr.  Ranley, '''  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Pinkham  I  have  now  completely 
recovered  from  my  illness. 

''  I  realise  that  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
thing  that  chance  took  me  to  the  office 
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of  a  man  of  your  scrupulous  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. I  realise  also  that  I  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  your  time  with  my  silly  scenario. 

"  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over  with 
my  family  and  also  with  my  solicitor,  and 
we  are  all  in  agreement.  If  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  consent  to  accept  the  en- 
closed cheque  for  £52  lO^.  I  could  not 
regard  it  as  payment  for  what  you  did  for 
me,  but  hope  that  you  will  at  any  rate  re- 
ceive it  as  evidence  that  I  am  not  wholly 
ungrateful."         ^  ; 


Mr.  Dumphry  did  receive  it. 

On  returning  home  he  said  that  he  had 
had  what  might  perhaps  be  called  a  windfall 
resulting  from  that  Russian  business.  '  If 
Mrs.  Dumphry,  Barbara  and  Queenie  cared 
to  go  up  to  London  next  morning  and  buy 
themselves  a  hat  apiece  in  Bond  Street  or 
somewhere, ,  and  then  pick  him  up  at  the 
office  to  go  to  lunch  at  the  Splendid,  he'd 
be  delighted. 

And  the  invitation  was  accepted  with 
cordiality. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    FIR. 

TN  days  of  drear  December  when  the  light  fails  fast, 

Up  and  down  the  deer -paths  brown  of  beechen-mast ; 

In  days  of  mid -December,  when  the  light  soon  fails, 
The  Fir-tree  of  the  Forest  tells  his  winter -tales  : — 

**  Need  I  no  candles  when  Christmas  draws  anigh 
Apple-green,  cherry-red,  or  watchet^  as  the  sky; 

For  I  thread  with  my  neddles  green  the  starshine  blaze, 
I  bear  on  my  branches  broad  the  silver  moon -rays  ; 

I  hold  the  sparkling  dewdrop  with  its  colours  seven, 
And  the  roses  of  the  sunset  gardens  of  heaven. 

Yet  when  athwart  the  Forest  drives  the  Woodman's  wain 
With  tramp  o*  timber-horses  and  tinkle  o'  harness -chain, 

Mayhap  for  the  babies'  sake  my  branches  could 
Carry  a  pair  of  china  shoes  ;    a  doll  in  a  scarlet  hood  ; 

A  picture-book;  a  bag  of  nuts  ;    and,  slung  on  silken  thread, 
Twin  walnut -shells  with  a  gift  within  ; — a  cup  and  a  saucer  red  ; 


O,  though  I  love  no  ornament  save  my  brown  coneSy 
Gladly  will  I  give  myself  for  the  little  ones  !  " 

ALICE   E.   GILLINGTON. 


»Blue. 


ln?f>,r"i!^  human  brute,  cursing  it    struck  its  head  heavily  as  it  was  thrust  out   towards   the    vessel  of    water 
and  the  cheetah  mstinctively  hitting  back  at  its  tyrant,  knocked  against  the  cJmlti  and  spilled  half  its  contT^" 


HIS  HIGHNESS'S 
HUNTER 

By  LIEUT.-COLONEL  GORDON 
CASSERLY 

Author  of  ''Dwellers  in  the  Jungle,"  "Life  in  an  Indian  Outpost,"  etc.,  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  WARWICK  REYNOLDS 


THE  sun  beat  down  on  the  wide  court- 
yard of  the  Palace  stables  with  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  midsummer  of 
Central  India.  In  the  scanty  shade  of 
a  solitary  babul  tree  two  saddled  white 
stallions,  their  long  manes  and  flowing  tails 
dyed  pink,  drooped  wearily  at  their  pickets, 
too  exhausted  by  the  temperature  to  do 
more  than  squeal  viciously  at  each  other 
from  time  to  time,  arousing  an  echoing 
chorus  of  neighing  from  the  loose-boxes  and 
stalls  around  the  yard,  wherein  were  lodged 
the    Waler    racehorses    of    the    Rajah    of 


Ranapur.  Occasionally  a  deep  baying  from 
the  kennels  in  one  corner  of  the  court  pro- 
voked answering  yelps  from  nondescript 
pariah  dogs  panting  with  lolling  tongues  in  a 
narrow  patch  of  shade  or  nosing  hungrily  the 
heaps  of  refuse  and  stable-litter.  His  High- 
ness the  Rajah  had  been  a  famous  sportsman 
in  his  time,  had  fleshed  his  spear  in  many  a 
wild  boar  and  followed  for  years  his  succes- 
sive packs  of  expensive  imported  English 
foxhounds  after  jackals  over  the  undulating 
plains  of  his  territory.  But  increasing 
weight  had  come  with  age  ;    and  he  was 
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getting  too  fat  and  heavy  to  ride  now,  except 
on  a  seventeen-hand  charger  when  he  led 
his  squadron  of  Imperial  Cavalry  at  a  walk 
past  the  Viceroy  of  India  whenever  His 
Excellency  honoured  him  with  a  State  visit. 
But  he  still  tried  to  follow  his  hounds  in  an 
automobile  ;  and  his  race-horses  won  him 
cups  at  Poona  and  Bombay. 

Just  inside  the  doorway  of  a  low,  thatched 
cook-house  among  the  stables  the  riders  of 
the  picketed  stallions,  two  bearded  Kajput 
troopers  on  orderly  duty,  squatted  on  the 
earthen  floor,  smoking  their  hubble-bubble 
water-pipes  and  talking  to  a  dwarfish, 
elderly  Bheel  who,  naked  to  the  waist,  his 
long,  lank  hair  streaming  from  under  his 
untidy  turban,  sat  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 

The  soldiers  had  unbuckled  their  belts  and 
flung  open  their  thick  scarlet  tunics. 

*'  This  is  hotter  than  in  thy  country,  0 
brother,"  said  one  to  the  Bheel. 

"  A  true  word,  indeed.  A  curse  on  the 
day  I  ever  ca.ne  here.  My  village  stands  in 
the  heart  of  the  Satpura  Forest,  where  the 
kindly  trees  hide  from  us  this  ball  of  fire  in 
the  sky  above." 

The  other  trooper  glanced  out  to  where  in 
the  blinding  white  glare  the  little  dust-devils 
scurried  about  the  dirty  stable-yard  before 
the  puffs  of  hot  wind. 

"  Thy  beast  likes  the  heat  as  little  as  thou, 
I  think.  Wilt  thou  not  give  him  a  drink  of 
water  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Let  the  surly  son  of  a  shrewish  mother 
scorch,  for  all  I  care  !  "  answered  the  evil- 
faced  dwarf  with  a  scowl.  "  He  grows  sul- 
kier every  day.  Yesterday  he  missed  two 
buck,  one  after  the  other,  because  he  would 
not  trouble  to  run  fast ;  and  the  Kajah  cut 
my  pay  for  it — as  though  it  were  my  fault 
that  the  devil-beast,  from  over-feeding,  is 
growing  as  fat  as  himself." 

*'  His  Highness  would  cut  the  flesh  off  thy 
back,  as  well  as  thy  money,  if  he  heard  thee 
say  that ;  and  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it  for 
him,  thou  disrespectful  dog,"  growled  the 
first  trooper  loyally. 

''  Thou'lt  lose  all  thy  pay,  and  thy  place 
as  well,  if  the  animal  dies,  0  man  of  the 
trees,"  said  the  other  soldier.  "  Listen  to 
its  cry  ;    it  is  like  to  perish  of  thirst  !  " 

A  melancholy  whine  came  from  the  yard  ; 
and  with  a  muttered  curse  the  Bheel  rose 
sulkily  and  lifting  a  chatti,  a  round  black 
earthenware  pot,  filled  it  with  water  and 
went  out  reluctantly  into  the  scorching  sun- 
shine. 

Chained  on  an  uncovered  bullock-cart,  the 
pole  of  which  was  propped  up  to  keep  it  level, 


and  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  lay 
a  wretched  beast,  paliting,  with  red  tongue 
hanging  from  the  open  mouth.  It  was  a 
graceful  animal  with  black-dotted  yellow 
skin,  a  long  tail  and  a  handsome  head  with 
short  round  ears  and  a  black  streak  down 
from  the  corner  of  each  eye  to  the  mouth. 
It  looked  like  a  panther  ;  but  the  spots  on 
its  hide  were  separate  and  not  arranged  in 
circles,  as  are  those  of  the  former  beast. 
And  when  its  quick  ears  caught  the  shuffling 
tread  of  its  keeper's  heelless  shoes  and  it 
rose  up  eagerly  with  a  low  whimper,  it  could 
be  seen  that  its  legs  were  longer  ;  while  its 
claws  always  protruded  and  were  not  re- 
tractile, marking  it  as  belonging  to  the  dog- 
tribe  rather  than  one  of  the  cat-family,  to 
which  belong  the  panthers,  leopards  and 
tigers.  From  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end 
of  its  long  tail  it  measured  four  feet  and  a  half, 
and  it  stood  a  little  under  three  feet  at  the 
shoulder. 

The  deep  chest  and  slender  waist,  the  long 
and  sinewy  limbs  with  the  hocks  close  to  the 
ground,  marked  it  built  for  speed.  It  was 
a  cheetah  ;  and  cheetahs  are  perhaps  the 
fastest  animals — for  a  short  distance — that 
exist.  Although  carnivorous,  and  so  rank- 
ing as  beasts  of  prey,  they  are  not  ferocious 
or  dangerous  to  human  beings,  as  a  rule  ; 
and  since  they  can  readily  be  tamed  they  are 
often  caught  by  natives  in  India  and  trained 
to  hunt  antelopes. 

A  year  before  this  poor  prisoner  on  the 
cart  had  been  captured  in  His  Highness's 
dominions  and  brought  to  the  Palace  by  the 
loyal  peasants  who  had  taken  it,  as  a  gift, 
to  their  sporting  Eajah,  who^  delighted  with 
it,  sent  them  smiling  away — only  to  quarrel 
for  months  afterwards  over  the  division  of 
the  bagful  of  silver  rupees  with  which  he 
had  rewarded  them.  Among  his  shikaris 
(hunters)  was  the  Bheel,  who,  like  most  of 
his  wild  race  of  semi -savage  aborigines,  was 
skilled  in  the  way  of  animals  and  so  was  given 
the  task  of  training  the  cheetah — which  was 
named  Bijli,  meaning  Lightning — in  the 
sport  of  stalking  and  running  down  the 
swift  black  buck,  the  spiral-horned  antelope 
which  abounded  on  the  plains  of  Ranapur. 
It  had  hunted  them  for  its  own  purpose 
before  ;  it  was  to  do  so  now  for  His  High- 
ness's  amusement. 

The  man  had  done  his  work  well,  but  with 
little  love  for  it  or  his  unfortunate  charge  ; 
and,  tractable  as  its  kind  usually  are,  Bijli 
learned  to  hate  its  trainer. 

But  now  it  greeted  him  eagerly  as  it  stood 
up  in  the  cart  and  sniffed  the  air  to  detect  his 
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coming— for  it  could  see  nothing,  since  across 
its  eyes  the  Bheel  had  carelessly  left  the  leather 
band  which  was  fastened  over  them  when  it 
was  taken  out  hunting,  removed  only  before  it 
was  loosed  to  pursue  its  quarry  and  replaced 
when  the  chase  was  ended.  It  was  mad  with 
thirst.  The  cruel  human  brute,  cursing  it, 
struck  its  head  heavily  as  it  was  thrust  out 
towards  the  vessel  of  water  ;  and  the  cheetah 
instinctively  hitting  back  at  its  tyrant, 
knocked  against  the  ckatti  and  spilled  half  its 
contents. 

"  Go  thirsty  then,  thou  shaitan  (devil)  !  " 
cried  the  angry  keeper,  and  was  about  to 
throw  the  rest  of  the  water  on  the  ground, 
when  he  saw  that  the  compassionate  soldier 
was  watching  him  from  the  doorway. 

With  an  ill  grace  he  placed  the  vessel  on 
the  cart ;  and  the  poor  beast  eagerly  lapped 
up  the  scanty  supply  and  whimpered  for 
more.  But  the  Bheel  had  already  turned 
away  and,  deaf  to  its  pleading,  was  walking 
back  to  the  cook-house.  Reaching  it  he 
threw  himself  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
getting  in  out  of  the  heat  and  was  preparing 
to  go  to  sleep,  wien  he  saw  a  man  enter  the 
stable-yard.  It  was  one  of  the  indoor  ser- 
vants, dressed  in  white  with  a  silver  badge, 
a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Rana- 
pur,  on  his  red  and  gold  turban.  He  was  a 
fat  and  well-fed  individual ;  and  the  sweat 
showed  on  his  full-moon  face  as  he  came 
slowly  across  the  sun-steeped  courtyard. 

In  the  shade  of  the  babul  tree  he  halted 
and  mopped  his  forehead,  as  he  looked  about 
him. 

"  Where  is  that  accursed  heathen?  "  he 
muttered.  "A  fine  thing,  indeed,  that  I 
should  have  to  run  messages  like  a  coolie — 
and  to  scum  like  this  savage  !  '* 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  the  Bheel  in  the 
cook-house. 

"  There    is    the    dog !  "    he    exclaimed. 
*'  Lying  like  a  nobleman  at  his  ease,  while  I 
run  about  in  the  sun  in  search  of  him." 
'   Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  cried  : 

"  Ahre,  come  hither,  thou  !  The  Raja 
Sahib  sends  thee  a  message.  Come  quick- 
ly !  '^ 

The  shikari  rose  and  went  out  grumbling, 
but  bent  double  and  raised  his  right  hand  to 
his  forehead  in  respectful  salaam  when  he 
reached  the  servant,  who,  as  one  having  the 
master's  ear,  must  be  propitiated. 

"  Ram  !  Ram  !  Khansamah-ji  I  (Salu- 
tations, O  Butler!)  What  would  Thy 
Honour  with  me  ?  "  he  asked  cringingly. 

The  servant  swelled  with  importance  as  he 
looked  at  the  inferior  menial. 


"  The  Raja  Sahib  commands  thee  to  be 
ready  with  thy  beast  to-morrow  morning. 
He  wishes  to  show  the  Angrez  Sahib — logue 
(the  English  gentlemen),  who  have  come  to 
the  Palace  to-day,  how  we  in  Ranapur  hunt 
the  black  antelope.  He  bids  thee  make 
better  sport,  for  them  than  thou  hast  done 
for  him  of  late.  Judge,  0  Bheel,  what 
importance  he  attaches  to  the  message, 
since  I  myself  condescend  to  bring  it  to 
thee  !  " 

''  But,  0  Khansamah-ji,  I  cannot  pro- 
mise  "  began  the  shikari. 

''Bus,  Hukm  hail  (Enough!  It  is 
the  order ! ) "  said  the  fat  servant  per- 
emptorily. And  turning  his  back  on  him, 
he  waddled  off. 

Next  morning  the  sun  had  not  long  risen 
when  a  luxurious  automobile,  lavishly 
ornamented  with  silver,  the  raised  hood  of 
sweet-scented  morocco  leather,  ran  out  of 
the  Palace  gates  past  the  red-coated  in- 
fantry guard  presenting  arilis,  and  went 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town. 
The  few  citizens  so  early  astir  were  squatting 
at  their  doorsteps  or  on  their  gaily-painted 
wooden  verandahs.  They  blinked  sleepily 
at  the  occupants  of  the  ckr,  then  rose  up . 
hastily  and  salaamed — long  after  it  had  gone 
by — ^to  the  stout,  fair-skinned  man  in  a 
white  flannel  suit,  a  pink  turban  on  his  shaved 
head,  who  sat  in  it  with  two  Englishmen  in 
khaki  riding-dress.  It  was  the  Rajah  with 
his  guests. 

Beyond  the  crumbling  city-walls  the  auto- 
mobile bumped  over  a  rough  road,  rutted 
deep  by  the  solid  wooden  wheels  of  heavily- 
laden  bullock-carts,  that  lay  at  first  between 
gardens  and  fields  fenced  by  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  and  then  ran  over  wide- 
stretching,  undulating  plains  dotted  here 
and  there  with  grazing  cattle  herded  by  half- 
naked  boys.  A  couple  of  miles  outside  the 
town  the  Eurasian  chauffeur  stopped  the  car 
where  a  group  of  men  and  animals  awaited 
the  Rajah's  coming. 

Six  or  seven  sowars — troopers  of  his 
cavalry — sitting  on  fidgety  country -breds, 
were  gathered  around  a  bullock-cart  on 
which  Bijli  lay,  the  hood  across  his  eyes,  a 
chain  from  his  leather  collar  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  lumbering  vehicle.  Beside  him 
stood  the  Bheel ;  and,  blinded  though  the 
captive  was  by  the  strap,  he  shrank  instinc- 
tively as  the  trainer  raised  his  arm  to  salute 
the  Rajah  when  the  automobile  pulled  up  as 
it  reached  the  waiting  group. 

The  Englishmen  got  out  and  went  over  to 
the  cart  to  look  at  the  cheetah. 
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"  So  this  is  Your  Highness's  hunter  !  "  said 
one.     "He  is  a  beautiful  animal." 

"  Was  he  caught  young,  Raja  Sahib  ?  " 
asked  the  other. 

"  No,  a  cheetah  should  not  be  captured 
before  he  has  come  to  his  full  strength," 
replied  his  host.  "  He  must  have  learned 
from  his  mother  how  to  stalk  and  pull  down 
his  prey  ;  else  will  he  never  have  the  speed, 
the  strength,  and  the  cunning  to  catch  a 
black  buck." 

*'  Poor  brute  !  How  he  must  hate  being 
a  prisoner  after  his  free  life  !  "  exclaimed  the 
elder  Englishman  compassionately. 

And  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress 
the  animal. 

"  Khubbardar,  sahib  f  (Take  care,  sir  !)  " 
cried  the  trainer.     *'  He  is  fierce." 

But  the  white  man  fearlessly  laid  his  hand 
on  the  cheetah's  head  and  stroked  it ;  and 
Bijli  seemed  instinctively  to  recognise  that 
the  stranger's  touch  was  sympathetic  and, 
much  to  his  keeper's  astonishment,  suffered 
the  caress. 

"There  are  your  horses,"  said  the  Rajah, 
pointing  to  the  Walers  held  by  their  syces 
(grooms).  "  If  you  will  inount,  Major  sahib, 
we  will  show  you  what  Bijli  can  do." 

As  soon  as  his  guests  had  swung  them- 
selves into  their  saddles  the  Rajah  gave  a 
signal  and  his  half-caste  chauffeur  started 
thie,car  and,  with  the  Bheel  walking  beside 
it,  went  slowly  along  the  road  followed  by 
the  horsemen,  while  the  bullock-cart  lum- 
bered at  the  tail  of  the  procession,  the  chained 
cheetah  being  jolted  heavily  as  it  bumped 
into  the  deep  ruts. 

A  mile  farther  on  the  Bheel  spoke  to  the 
Rajah,  who  raised  his  hand  ;  and  everyone 
stopped.  The  ground  on  either  side  of  the 
road  was  absolutely  open  and  uncultivated, 
stretching  in  gentle  undulations  to  the; 
distant  horizon.  Far  away  to  the  left  over 
the  plain  a  little  group  of  animals  were  graz- 
ing near  a  herd  of  cows. 

The  aborigine's  keen  sight  had  told  him 
what  they  were  ;  and,  pointing  them  out  to 
his  master,  he  said  :  .   . 

'/  Kala  hiran,  Ghurrib  Pur  war  !  (Black 
buck;  O  Protector  of  the  Poor  !)  " 

The  Rajah  raised  his  field-glasses  to  his 
eyes. 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  good  buck  standing  out 
by  itself.     It  will  do,"  he  said. 

He  gave  an  order ;  and  automobile, 
horsemen  and  cart  left  the  road  and  went 
slowly  over  the  open,  halting  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  antelope,  which,  accustomed 
to  see  groups  of  natives  passing  with  their 


bullock- wagons  across  the  plain,  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  The  Bheel  went  to  the 
cheetah  and  slipped  the  leather  bandage  from 
the  animal's  eyes. 

Bijli  blinked  in  the  sudden  burst  of  light 
and  then,  sniffing  the  air,  looked  about  him 
as  soon  as  he  got  used  to  the  dazzling  sun- 
shine. Suddenly,  even  before  he  saw  them, 
he  seemed  to  scent  the  antelope  ;  and,  rising, 
he  stiffened  with  lowered  head  in  an  eager 
attitude,  the  thick  hair  of  the  ruff  on  his 
neck  bristling,  and  his  tail  straightened. 
He  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  solitary  buck  and 
evidently  marked  him  down.  When  the 
Bheel  unfastened  the  'chain  from  his  collar 
and  he  felt  himself  freed,  he  leapt  down 
lightly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  cart  from 
the  quarry  and  began  to  crawl  cautiously 
over  the  plain,  which  was  bare  of  cover, 
except  for  some  slight  inequalities  of  soil 
here  and  there. 

Suddenly    the    feeding    buck    raised    its 
head;    and  the  cheetah  instantly  froze  to 
immobility,   seeming  to  form  part   of  the 
ground  as  he  crouched  flat  against  it.  ^   His   , 
bright  skin  took  on  the  exact  colouring  of 
the  dry  yellow  grass  ;    and  its   black  dots  f 
mimicked   and   blended   with   the   dappled 
light  and  shadow  of  the  sun  and  clouds  j 
flung  on  the  earth.  , 

The  antelope  bent  to  feed  again  ;    and 
once  naore  the  stealthy  hunter   crept   for-   ? 
ward,  while  the  men  watched  him  excitedly. 
Foot  by  foot  he  drew  nearer  his  prey,  taking   ,^ 
advantage  of  every  inequality  of  the  ground. 
He  got  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the    - 
buck  before  it  received  a  warning  from  one     t 
of  the  females  of  its  harem  and,  lifting  its 
lordly  head  with  the  diverging  spiral  horns, 
stepped  daintily  towards  her  inquiringly.    ; 

The  cheetah,  crouching  belly  to  ground,, 
crept    on ;     and    the    disquieted    antelope 
caught  sight  of  him  and  began  to  trot  away     • 
disdainfully,    confiding    in    its    marvellous 
speed.     But  the  does,  suddenly  frightened, 
took  to  flight  in  another  direction  in  a  series  -., 
of  high  bounds  that  would  have  cleared  the 
head  of  the  tallest  man.  ,  > 

But  Bijli  paid  no  heed  to  them.  His 
yellow  eyes  were  fixed  on  their  lord  ;  and  he  *^ 
quickened  his  pace  when  the  buck  did. 
Then  on  stiff  legs  it  sprang  up  in  the  air  a 
full  ten  feet  from  the  ground  half  a  dozen 
times,  each  leap  covering  a  wide  stretch, 
and  suddenly  shot  away  over  the  plain  at 
an  astounding  speed.  But,  almost  faster 
than  the  eye  could  follow,  the  cheetah  flashed 
after  it ;  and  the  white  men  watching  by 
the  bullock-cart   exclaimed  in  amazement. 


Fast  as  fled  the  huiited  buck,  faster  sped  its  pursuer.' 
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Well  they  might ;  for  they  were  looking 
on  the  swiftest  animals  that  the  surprising 
land  of  India  breeds. 

"  Ride  !  Ride  !  After  them  !  "  shouted 
the  excited  Rajah. 

Before  the  Englishmen  could  gather  up 
their  slackened  reins  a  rush  of  shouting 
sowars  tore  by  them  ;  and,  huddled  up  like 
a  monkey  on  a  raw-boned  country -bred  »and 
clinging  in  desperation  to  the  saddle,  for  he 
was  a  poor  rider,  the  Bheel  led  them  to  the 
musical  clanking  of  the  cheetah's  chain 
dangling  from  his  hand. 

Almost  before  the  horses  had  time  to 
stretch  into  full  gallop  the  tragedy  was  over. 
Fast  as  fled  the  hunted  buck,  faster  sped  its 
pursuer.  Inside  three  hundred  yards  Bijli 
overtook  the  antelope  and  launching  his 
litbe  body  in  a  fierce  spring,  leapt  at  his 
quarry  and  struck  it  down.  As  it  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground  he  gripped  its  wind- 
pipe in  his  strong  jaws.  The  Bheel  reached 
him  first  and,  flinging  himself  off  his  horse 
before  it  stopped,  dropped  beside  the 
cheetah  and^  whipping  out  a  knife,  cut  the 
buck's  throat.  A  convulsive  shudder  shook 
the  animal's  graceful  frame  ;  and  the  head 
would  have  fallen  back,  but  that  the  trainer 
gripped  a  horn  and  held  a  wooden  ladle 
to  the  gaping  wound  to  catch  the  red  blood 
that  spouted  from  it.  This  he  offered  to  the 
cheetah,  which,  releasing  his  grip,  eagerly 
lapped  up  the  warm  liquid  ;  and,  as  he  did 
so,  the  Bheel  deftly  slipped  the  hood  over 
his  eyes  and  fastened  the  chain  to  his  collar. 
Bijli  was  a  prisoner  again. 

The  Englishmen,  pulling  up  their  excited 
horses  with  difficulty,  turned  eagerly  to  the 
Rajah  who  had  come  up  in  his  motor-car 
almost  as  quickly  as  they,  despite  the 
bumping  over  the  rough  ground. 

"  Your  Highness's  hunter  is  indeed  won- 
derful 1  "  exclaimed  the  elder  enthusiastic- 
ally. 

A  chorus  of  admiration  from  the  sowars 
welcomed  Bijli  as  his  trainer  led  him  towards 
the  cart  which  came  lumbering  slowly  to 
them  ;  but  it  was  small  consolation  to  the 
captive  animal  when  he  was  chained  down 
again  on  the  rough  boards  of  the  flooring. 
His  keeper,  however,  took  all  the  adulation 
to  himself  and  grinned  with  pleasure  when 
he  was  called  to  the  automobile  to  receive 
due  praise  and  a  handful  of  rupees  from  his 
pleased  master. 

**  Now  we  will  move  on,  Major  sahib,  and 
give  Bijli  another  run,"  said  the  Rajah; 
and  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  highway  in 
his  car. 


A  mile  on  the  Bheel  spotted  a  solitary 
buck  feeding  close  to  the  road  ;  and  the 
party  halted  while  he  unhooded  and  un- 
chained the  cheetah.  But  this  time  the 
antelope  was  more  wary  and  bounded  away 
before  the  yellow  hunter  had  even  seen  him. 
Bijli  looked  for  it  in  every  direction  except 
the  right  one,  until  the -exasperated  trainer  - 
took  the  animal's  head  in  his  hands  and 
turned  it  towards  the  buck  as  it  sped  away 
in  a  series  of  giant  bounds.  Then,  while 
the  Rajah  and  the  sowars  shouted  at  him 
in  furious  and  abusive  impatience,  Bijli 
jumped  down  from  the  cart  at  last  and 
sprang  ofi  in  swift*  pursuit. 

But  he  was  too  late  ;  the  buck  had  got  too 
long  a  start  for  him  to  overtake  it.  Then 
with  the  strange  lack  of  perseverance — or 
wise  refusal  to  continue  a  hopeless  task — , 
that  marks  the  cheetah,  Bijli,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  not  caught  up  his  quarry  inside 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  stopped  dead  and 
sulkily  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground. 

The  Rajah  was  furious.  This  repetition 
of  the  animal's  recent  failures  enraged  him 
beyond  measure  ;  and  he  shouted  abuse  at 
beast  and  man  as  he  was  bumped  in  his  car 
over  the  uneven  ground.  When  he  reached 
the,  group  of  mounted  men  around  the 
cheetah  he  cursed  the  trembling  Bheel 
roundly  and  bade  him  take  his  useless 
brute  home.  Then,  telling  his  guests  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  more  sport 
from  the  sulky  cheetah  that  day,  he  invited 
them  into  the .  automobile  again  and  drove 
back  to  the  Palace  in  high  dudgeon,  leaving 
the  sowars  to  assist  the  trainer  if  necessary. 

But  Bijli  gave  no  trouble  and  lay  quietly 
while  his  keeper  secured  him.  Then,  as 
soon  as  he  had  chained  him  down  on  the  cart, 
the  angry  man  vented  his  rage  on  the  luck- 
less animal,  beating  him  savagely  with  a 
h&avy  stick  until  the  cheetah  snarled  and 
tried  to  strike  back  at  him.  The  soldiers 
and  grooms  saw  no  cruelty  in  the  baiting 
of  the  helpless  brute,  but  laughed  at  his 
blind  attempts  to  defend  himself  against  his 
torturer,  whom  the  again  hooded  Bijli  could 
not  see.  The  kind-hearted  sowar  of  the 
previous  day  was  not  present ;  and  no  one 
thought  of  remonstrating  with  the  cowardly 
trainer  as  he  beat  the  captive  until  the 
angry  snarls  changed  to  cries  of  pain. 
Then,  when  his  arm  was  tired,  the  Bheel 
seated  himself  beside  the  driver  of  the 
bullock-cart  and  bade  him  return  to  the  city. 

But  his  revenge  was  not  satisfied  ;  and  as 
a  further  punishment  he  left  the  wretched 
cheetah  without  food  or  water  all  through 
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the  scorching  day.  Tormented  by  thirst 
even  more  than  hunger,  Bijli  lay  on  his  cart 
out  in  the  blazing  sunshine,  moaning  a  little 
from  the  pain  of  his  bruised  flesh.  In  the 
comparative  coolness  of  the  afternoon  the 
pack  of  English  foxhounds,  brought  out  for 
their  daily  exercise,  streamed  past  him,  the 
elders  too  used  to  him  to  notice  him,  a  few 
of  the  unruly  youngsters  standing  up  with 
their  forefeet  on  the  edge  of  the  cart  to  bark 
at  him.  He  was  too  sick  and  dispirited  to 
snarl  back  his  usual  answer  to  their  daily 
greeting.  And  the  masterless  pariahs 
around  the  yard,  yapping  their  customary 
defiance  of  the  fierce  foreign  dogs  from  a  safe 
distance,  were  emboldened  by  his  mood  to 
do  the  same  at  him  ;  although  as  a  rule  they 
'  feared  the  sight  and  scent  of  him,  so  much  he 
resembled  those  deadly  enemies  of  the  canine 
race,  the  panthers. 

The  usual  routine  of  life  of  the  stables 
went  on  around  the  suffering  cheetah  with- 
out anyone  taking  compassion  on  him ; 
and  tormented  by  thirst,  hunger  and  the 
pain  of  his  beating,  he  lay  in  agony.  At  last 
the  red  ball  of  the  sun  dipped  behind  the 
buildings  and  a  faint  coolness,  succeeding 
the  heat  and  the  scorching  wind  of  the  day, 
brought  him  a  little  relief.  Night  fell ; 
and  the  fires  flickered  all  round  the  yard,  as 
the  syces  and  other  outdoor  servants  cooked 
their  evening  meal,  with  the  hungry  pariahs 
gathered  about  them,  wagging  propitiatory 
tails  in  anticipation  of  chance  scraps.  In 
the  kennels  the  well-fed  hounds  were  asleep  ; 
and  only  an  occasional  neigh  or  stamp  of 
hoof  told  of  the  racers  and  the  cavalry  horses 
in  the  sables. 

Gradually  the  fires  died  out,  the  gurgle  of 
the  water-pipes  and  the  drone  of  talk  was 
hushed  ;  and  under  the  brilliant  stars  of  the 
hot  Indian  night  none  but  the  cheetah  was 
wakeful.  His  eyes  stared  into  the  darkness 
as  if  he  could  see  the  rolling  plains,  the  deep 
nullahs,  the  rocky  hills  where  the  days  of 
his  freedom  had  been  passed.  This  life  of 
slavery  was  far  harder  for  him  to  bear  than 
it  would  have  been  for  an  animal  caught  in 
its  cubhood  ;  for  he  had  the  memory  of  his 
former  liberty  to  torment  him.  Night  was 
the  worst;  for  the  dark  hours  brought 
him  their  call  to  wander  ;  and  his  limbs 
twitched  involuntarily  with  the  desire  for 
movement. 

The  torture  of  Tantalus,  was  Bijli's,  when 
the  night-wind  that  had  swept  over  the  open 
country  bore  him,  through  the  stench  of  the 
stable-litter,  familiar  odours  of  the  plains 
that  he  had  roamed,  the  scent  of  the  antelopes 


that  he  used  once  to  stalk  and  slay  at  his 
own  wish,  not  at  the  bidding  of  men.  But 
when,  after  it  had  passed  across  the  sheeted 
forms  that  lay  about  the  yard  and  looked 
like  corpses,  though  they  were  only  the 
bodies  of  men  sleeping  in  the  open  on  these 
hot  nights,  it  brought  him,  mingled  with  a 
hundred  other  smells,  the  too  well-known, 
hateful  scent  of  his  brutal  keeper,  Bijli 
snarled  savagely  and  loudly,  until  the  drowsy 
pariah  dogs  woke  up  and  barked  in  reply. 

On  the  morrow  the  Kajah's  order  took 
beast  and  man  afield  again  ;  and  the  cheetah 
was  called  upon  to  show  his  skill  and  speed  in 
pursuit  of  the  antelope  once  more  and  redeem 
his  reputation.  But  by  reason  of  his  treat- 
ment on  the  previous  day  he  was  really 
sulky  and  in  no  mood  to  hunt';  and  when  a 
buck  was  sighted  he  paid  no  heed  to  it  and 
refused  to  start  when  unchained. 

The  disgusted  Rajah  abused  him  and  his 
trainer  impartially,  and  the  angry  Bheel  at 
last  struck  the  cheetah  a  heavy  blow  with 
his  stick.  The  animal  jumped  down  from 
the  cart  then  and  galloped  half-heartedly 
after  the  vanishing  antelope  ;  but  he  had 
started  too  late  and  after  going  a  few  hundred 
yards  stopped. 

The  familiar  thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  sun- 
baked earth  came  to  him ;  he  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  the  approaching  horse- 
men. Ahead  of  them  rode  the  Bheel — 
and  Bijli  knew  what  would  happen  when  the 
trainer  reached  him. 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  reasoning  sense  came 
to  the  hitherto  foolishly  docile  animal.  Why 
should  he  wait  to  suffer  ?  The  speed  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him  would  serve 
to  save  him  now  from  the  cruel  punishment. 
Why  should  he  endure  his  slavery  any 
longer  ?  He  had  never  before  thought  of 
rebelling ;  but  the  fear  of  pain  moved  him 
now.  And  swifter  almost  than  the  thought 
the  captive  fled  to  freedom. 

The  trainer,  crouching  on  his  saddle  and 
reining  in  as  he  neared  the  cheetah  with 
murderous  hate  in  his  heart,  gasped  with 
astonishment  at  so  unexpected  a  happening, 
then  with  an  angry  shout  beat  his  bare  heels 
against  the  horse's  lean  ribs  and  pursued  the 
fugitive.  The  riders  behind  him  grasping 
the  situation,  caught  him  up  and  passed  him. 
The  Englishmen,  mounted  on  two  of  His 
Highness's  best  hunters,  shot  ahead  of  the 
slower  troopers  of  the  sowars  and  raced  after 
Bijli. 

But  it  was  useless.  As  well  might  shoot- 
ing-stars chase  the  lightning  across  the  sky, 
as  even  the  swiftest  horses  in  the  Rajah's 
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stables  try  to  overtake  the  cheetah  fleeing  to  from  him  the  wild  animaFs  instinctive  dread 

find  his  lost  freedom.     They  might  wear  him  of  men. 

down  in  time,  but  in  a  short  run  they  had  The  quick  patter  of  little  hoofs  caught  his 

no    chance  ;  and  the  pursuers,   after  once  ear.     A  flock  of  goats  driven  by  a  small  girl 

or  twice  catching  a  glimpse  of   him  as  he  came  to  feed  on  the  fallen  leaves  under  the 

topped  a  rise  in  the  undulating  plain,  saw  trees  ;    and  at  sight  of  them  his  forgotten 

him  no  more.     Bijli,  reaching  a  deep,  steep-  hunger  awoke. 

sided    nullah    that    seamed    the    country,  With  a  lightning  rush  he  was  among  them 

sprang  down  into  it  and  raced  along  it  for  and   a    swift   stroke   laid   low   the   leader, 

miles.     And  when  he  came  up  to  the  level  Gripping  his  victim's  throat  he  choked  the 

again,  city,    palace    and   slavery   were   far  life    out   of   him,    and   with   red-bedaubed 

behind  him.        '         -' '-  muzzle  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  warm 

He  lay  panting  in  the  hot  sunshine,  but  blood.     As  the  other  goats  scattered  and  the 

with  a  new-found  sense  of  freedom  that  made  girl  fled  screaming  towards  the  hamlet,  the 

him  forget  heat,  thirst  and  hunger.     Near  cheetah  tore  the  quivering  flesh  and  hastily 

him  rose  up  a  grove  of  mango-trees  beside  a  satisfied  his  hunger. 

village;  and  the  deep  shade  under  the  dense  Then,    when   in  response  to  the   child's 

foliage   attracted    him.    -  He  loped   slowly  warning,  shouts  came  from  the  village,  fol- 

to    it   and,    flinging    himself    down    again,  lowed  by  a  rush  of  men  armed  with  billhooks, 

rolled  over  on  his  back  in  luxurious  content,  heavy  sticks  and  an  occasional  rusty  spear, 

From  the  mud  huts  close  by  came  the  sound  Bijli  bounded  lightly  away  over  the  plain, 

of   voices ;     but   his   captivity   had   taken  a  free  rover  once  more. 


METAMORPHOSIS. 

\    LITTLE  spirit  wandered  through  the  world, 
"^  ^    And  took  a  different  shape  where'er  it  went ; 
On  a  poor  hearth,  like  fir -bough  flame  it  curl'd, 
Diffusing  fragrant  odours  of  content ; 
O'er  each  low  rafter" 
Its  dancing  flicker  played  like  fairy  laughter. 

It  stood  a-knocking  at  a  yeoman's  door, 
A  ragged  mendicant  with  staff  and  scrip  ; 

The  dwellers  there  had  never  known  before 
Such  gracious  impulse  of  goodfellowship  : 
To  each  new-comer 

They  gave  a  welcome  like  the  heart  of  summer. 

Within  a  woman's  garden  then  it  grew. 
The  last  pale  rose  upon  a  wintry  spray  ; 

It  crowded  tender  memories  on  her  view, 
With  hints  of  hope  across  the  darkening  day. 
And  soothed  her  sorrow 

With  gleams  and  glimpses  of  a  radiant  morrow. 

Last,  it  took  flight  upon  a  frosty  air, 

Transmuted  to  a  sweet  and  silver  chime, 
And,  soaring  still,  it  scattered  everywhere 
The  sacred  influence  of  Christmas -time  ; 
And  so  ascended, 
Clothed  all  in  joy,  its  earthly  mission  ended. 

MAY  BYRON. 
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«  Mrs.  Mcllvary  started  to  her  feet,  white  with  rage.   '  This  is  going  too  far.     You  are  forgetting  yourself,  Elspeth, 

to  dare  to  tell  me  a  lie  like  that  ] '  "      '  '       r      » 


THE  McILVARY 

By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   W.    R.   S.    STOTT 


MRS.  McILVARY  was  a  proud,  dom- 
ineering woman.  She  •  always 
wanted  her  own  way,  and  she 
invariably  took  it,  sweeping  away  the  ob- 
stacles in  her  path  like  leaves  before  the 
wind.  She  hated  everyone  who  opposed  her, 
and  she  despised  everyone  who  did  not ; 
with  the  two  notable  exceptions  of  the  late 
Mcllvary  and  the  reigning  one.  These 
were  each  in  his  turn  known  as  "  The  Mc- 
llvary " — a  title  which  Mrs.  Mcllvary  was 
very  proud  to  think  had  been  borne  by  both 
her  husband  and  her  son  :  and  they  were 
both  gentle  and  scholarly  men,  with  no  more 
capacity  of  standing  up  against  Mrs.  Mc- 
llvary than  reeds  against  a  whirlwind. 
And  because  they  were  who  and  what  they 
were,  Mrs.  Mcllvary  loved  them  all  the 
more  passionately  for  their  submission  to 


her  iron  will  and  dominating  personality. 
She  felt  that  they  were  hers  to  do  with  as 
she  chose ;  and  for  that  she  adored  them. 
Not  only  was  Janet  Mcllvary  autocratic  ; 
she  was  also  ambitious  :  and  she  possessed 
a  truly  Scottish  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  money  :  therefore  when  Angus  was  a 
baby  she  was  rejoiced  by  the  fact  that  a 
gipsy-woman — who  chanced  upon  him  in 
his  perambulator — insisted  on  examining 
his  infant  palm,  and  foretold  that  in  due 
time  he  would  marry  a  great  heiress.  Thence- 
forth this  potential  and  wealthy  daughter- 
in-law  loomed  large  in  Mrs.  Mcllvary's 
mind  ;  for  although  the  Mcllvary  estates 
were  broad  and  wide,  their  mistress  re- 
joiced in  the  thought  that  they  would  be 
doubled ,  when  Angus  was  old  enough  to 
take   unto   himself  a   wife.     Though   well- 
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born  and  ricbJy  endowed,  Janet  Mcllvary 
was  not  unrelated  to  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech  ;  and  the  word  *'  Give  "  took 
a  prominent  place  in  all  the  prayers  and 
petitions  that  she  offered  up  in  the  secret 
places  of  her  heart. 

The  two  ruling  passions  of  her  life  had 
not  dominated  her  simultaneously.  Her 
complete  domination  over  her  submissive 
husband  had  been  abruptly  ended  by  his 
death  six  months  before  Angus  first  saw 
the  light :  during  which  period  her  really 
sincere  grief  had  been  assuaged,  and  the 
loss  of  her  husband  modified,  by  dreams 
of  how  she  would  mould  her  son  when 
that  son  arrived  to  fill  her  lonely  heart. 
That  her  longed-for  son  might  prove  to  be 
a  daughter  was  a  possibility  too  horrible 
to  be  considered  :  and  as  everybody  had 
always  given  her  her  own  way  ever  since 
she  was  old  enough  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own,  she  not  unnaturally  concluded  that 
Providence  would  do  the  same.  As  it 
turned  out,  Mrs.  Mcllvary's  powerful  will 
nearly  frustrated  the  design  of  Providence 
altogether,  and  allowed  her  neither  son  nor 
daughter  to  enliven  her  later  years  :  for 
in  direct  defiance  of  her  doctor's  orders, 
she  insisted  in  staying  on  at  Mcllvary  Castle, 
in  the  most  remote  fastnesses  of  the  North  of 
Scotland,  until  after  the  birth  of  her  child  ; 
with  the  result  that  her  baby  was  born  in 
that  out-of-the-way  place,  with  only  Elspeth 
Duncan — her  own  old  nurse,  now  married 
to  a  gamekeeper — to  look  after  it. 

Unfortunately  the  infant  —  unlike  its 
mother — was  very  frail  and  delicate,  and 
seemed  unlikely  to  live  ;  and  in  fact  was 
saved  from  death  only  by  the  ministrations 
of  Elspeth 's  married  daughter,  Jeanie  Mc- 
Farlane,  who  had  a  young  baby  of  her  own. 
Owing  to  the  care  and  generosity  of  this 
foster-mother,  Janet's  baby  survived  its 
untoward  beginning,  and  developed  into  a 
healthy  child  ;  whilst  Jeanie  McFarlane — as 
is  the  way  of  foster-mothers — loved  Janet's 
baby  as  much  as  she  loved  her  own. 

The  two  children — Angus  and  Flora — ^grew 
up  together  almost  like  brother  and  sister, 
and  their  affection  for  each  other  grew 
with  their  growth  and  strengthed  with  their 
strength  in  the  sunshine  of  Mrs.  Mcllvary's 
approval.  Flora  was  a  beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  girl,  and  as  long  as  she  was  still  a  child 
Mrs.  Mcllvary  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her ; 
whilst  Angus  spent  a  happy  and  peaceful 
existence  serving  and  obeying  the  one  when 
he  was  not  serving  and  obeying  the  other. 
Between  them  they  ordered  his  every  action 


and  regulated  his  every  thought:  and  his 
childhood  was  passed  in  tossing  between 
the  two  like  a  shuttlecock  between  two 
battledores. 

During  her  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Flora  shared  without  any  demur  the  sub- 
servient attitude  of  Jeanie  and  Elspeth 
towards  Mrs.  Mcllvary.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  child  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
assumption  that  Mrs.  Mcllvary  was  as 
all-wise  as  she  was  all-powerful ;  and  that 
if  she  said  that  a  thing  was  white,  white 
it  was,  however  black  it  might  appear  to 
Flora's  own  defective  vision  :  but  as  the 
girl  advanced  towards  womanhood,  she 
rebelled  against  the  faith  of  former  genera- 
tions ;  and  to  her  the  tradition  of  Mrs. 
Mcllvary's  infallibility  became  a  creed  out- 
worn. Then  trouble  arose.  Janet  Mc- 
llvary was  the  last  woman  to  stand  any 
challenge  to  her  omnipotence — especially 
from  a  granddaughter  of  her  old  nurse — - 
and  many  and  severe  were  the  storms  of 
her  displeasure  which  beat  upon  the  loyal 
and  unoffending  heads  of  poor  Elspeth  and 
Jeanie. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  Angus's  coming- 
of-age  that  the  storm  rose  to  the  height  of 
its  fury  ;  for  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Mcllvary 
learnt  from  the  lips  of  The  Mcllvary  him- 
self that  he  loved  the  daughter  of  his  foster- 
mother  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her.  ♦  .»  , 

*'  Marry  Flora  McFarlane  ?  Why,  you 
must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing !  " 
exclaimed  Janet  in  her  wrath. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  Mother,  it  is  the  sanest 
thing  I  have  ever  thought  of,"  replied  Angus. 
"  Flora  is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful ;  and 
I  am  the  most  fortunate  fellow  in  the  whole 
world  to  have  won  the  love  of  such  a 
woman." 

"  Fortunate  stuff  and  nonsense  !  The 
girl  is  handsome  enough,  I  admit ;  but  she 
is  a  peasant,  and  the  daughter  of  peasants, 
and  as  such  is  no  match  for  The  Mcllvary  !  " 

"  Mcllvary  stuff  and  nonsense  ! "  re- 
torted Angus.  "It  is  you.  Mother,  who 
are  being  mad  now  in  thinking  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  me  change  my  mind  in  a 
matter  like  this.  I  have  loved  Flora  all 
my  life — as  child  and  girl  and  woman  :  and 
she  is  the  only  one  in  all  the  world  that  I 
could  make  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Mcllvary  fairly  snorted.  "You, 
The  Mcllvary — to  marry  a  peasant !  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life  ! 
Didn't  the  gipsy-woman  foretell  that  you 
should  wed  a  great  heiress  ?     And  if  after 
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that  you  marry  a  penniless  peasant-girl,  it 
is  simply  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Providence  should  speak 
more  clearly  through  the  patter  of  an  old 
gipsy-woman  than  through  the  passionate 
cravings  of  my  own  heart,"  argued  Angus, 
with  some  show  of  reason  :  "for  my  part,  I 
think  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence to  marry  one  woman  when  my  heart 
was  given  to  another — which  is  what  you 
would  wish  me  to  do,  I  gather." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Mcllvary's  wrath 
made  her  speechless.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  anybody  could  dare  to  defy  her  :  but  the 
idea  that  her  darling  son,  who  had  obeyed 
her  all  his  life,  should  lend  himself  to  such 
rank  treason,  struck  her  dumb.  She  did 
not  reckon  on  the  fact  that  as  a  man  he  had 
changed  his  boyish  allegiance,  and  that 
now  he  obeyed  Flora  McFarlane  as  implicitly 
as  he  had  once  obeyed  her.  She  longed  to 
tell  him  that  should  he  make  this  absurd 
marriage  he  would  forfeit  his  rich  inheri- 
tance :  but  she  knew— and  Angus  knew— 
that,  according  to  her  late  husband's  will, 
all  his  vast  possessions — in  which  she  had 
a.  life-interest— went  to  the  child  who  was 
as  yet  unborn  when  that  husband  died. 
With  all  his  wealth— and  Flora  McFarlane— 
at  his  back,  Angus  was  quite  capable  of 
disobeying  his  mother  :  and  Mrs.  Mcllvary 
was  clever  enough  to  realise  that  this  was 
precisely  what  he  intended  to  do  should 
she  persist  in  opposing  his,  desires.  Still, 
she  meant  to  oppose  them  with  her  last 
breath  and  her  last  atom  of  force  ;  and  she 
decided  to  set  her  wits  to  work  to  discover 
a  way  whereby  she  might  outwit  her  hus- 
band's will  and  her  son's  wish. 

Every  day  Angus  went  to  his  foster- 
mother's  cottage,  and  poured  his  tale  of  woe 
into  her  sympathetic  ear.  Jeanie  McFar- 
lane was  a  gentle  creature,  and  begged 
Angus  and  Flora  to  have  patience,  and  to 
wait  for  Mrs.  Mcllvary  to  come  round. 

"  For  sure,  Master  Angus,  her  heart  is 
bound  to  melt  when  she  sees  how  fond  you 
and  my  Flora  are  of  each  ither,  and  what 
a  fine  couple  ye  make.  After  all,  the  heart 
of  a  mither  is  the  heart  of  a  mither,  and 
cannot  see  her  child  suffer  without  trying 
to  comfort  him."  So  said  Jeanie  one  day 
when  Angus  was  having  tea  with  her  and 
Flora  and  old  Elspeth,  whilst  Jeanie's 
younger  children  played  out  in  the  garden. 
Angus  was  specially  down-hearted  that 
afternoon,  and  no  one  but  Jeanie  and  Flora 
could  comfort  him. 

"  She's  just  eaten  up  with  pride— that  s 


what  she  is,"  said  Flora,  with  a  toss  of  her 
curly  head  ;  "  and  she  thinks  I'm  not  half 
good  enough  for  Angus.  Of  course,  I  know 
I'm  not  :  nobody  is  :  but  I  don't  thank 
Mrs.  Mcllvary  for  rubbing  it  in." 

"Still,  she  has  the  heart  of  a  mither."   - 
persisted  Jeanie  ;    "  and  no  mither  can  bear 
to  see  her  bairn  suffer  for  long." 

"  Dinna  build  too  much  on  Madam  Mc- 
llvary's  heart,  Jeanie,"  remarked  old  Els- 
peth from  her  chair  by  the  fire. 

"  If  you  do,  you  are  building  on  a  rock, 
Mother,"  said  Flora,  with  a  bitter  laugh  ; 
"  and  for  that  you  ought  to  be  praised." 

"Dinna  be  impertinent,  my  bairn,"  said 
Jeanie  reproachfully.  "  Haven't  I  always 
taught  ye  to  show  respect  to  your  elders 
and  betters  ?     I'm  ashamed  of  ye." 

But  Flora's  lover  took  Flora's  part. 
"  Flora  isn't  to  blame,  Jeanie,  for  calling 
my  mother  hard.  Surely  she  is  as  hard 
as  the  nether-millstone  towards  me.  She 
knows  my  whole  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
Flora,  and  that  I  cannot  live  without  her ; 
yet  she  sets  her  face  like  a  flint  against  our 
marriage,  and  won't  hear  reason  upon  the 
subject." 

Jeanie  still  endeavoured  to  defend  her 
late  mistress.  "  Ye  maun  bear  in  mind 
what  a  proud  spirit  your  mither  has  always 
had,  and  how  she  has  built  her  hopes  on 
that  old  gipsy's  saying  when  ye  were  a  baby. 
Master  Angus.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard 
her  say  that  she  knew  it  would  come  true." 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Angus. 
"  I  wonder  my  mother  hasn't  too  much 
sense  to  believe  an  old  wife's  tale  such  as 
that." 

"  Dinna  say  a  word  against  auld  wives' 
tales,  Master  Angus,"  said  Elspeth.  "For 
my  pairt  I  daurna  say  a  wurd  against  them  ; 
for  no  man  kens  how  far  the  gipsies  can 
see  into  the  secret  places  and  the  hidden 
things." 

"  Well,  anyway,  I  can  assure  you,  Elspeth, 
that  my  particular  gipsy  was  talking  non- 
sense ;  for  if  I  don't  marry  Flora,  I  shall 
never  marry  anybody  at  all." 

But  old  Elspeth  shook  her  head.  "  The 
gipsies  are  a  strange  folk,  Master  Angus, 
and  it  isn't  much  that  is  hidden  from  their 

een.  . 

And  then  Angus  and  Flora  went  out  into 
the  sunset,  and  wandered  by  the  burn  whilst 
they  talked  of  their  love. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Mcllvary  sent 
for  Angus  to  come  to  her  private  sanctum, 
where  she  conducted  all  her  business  and 
managed  her  estate. 
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"  Sit  down,  Angus,  whilst  I  talk  to  you, 
and  tell  you  the  decision  to  which,  after 
much  cogitation,  I  have  arrived.  But 
first  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  still  set  on 
this  ridiculous  marriage,  or  if  at  last  you 
have  come  to  your  senses  ?  " 


except  the  one  under  discussion  ;  but  with 
regard  to  that  I  am  as  wise  as  I  am  firm." 
Janet  knew  her  match  when  she  met  him  ; 
but  she  was  amazed  to  meet  him  in  the 
youth  whom  until  now  she  had  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.     ^*  You  mean  that  you  will 


"  *  She  thinks   I'm  not  half   good   enough   for 
Angus.     Of  course,  I  know    I'm   not:    nobody 
is:    but  I  don't  thank  Mrs.  Mcllvary  for  rub- 
bing it  in.'  " 


"  I  deny  that  the  marriage  under  question 
is  ridiculous,  and  I  affirm  that  my  senses 
and  I  have  never  parted  company,  my 
dear  Mother ;  but  if  you  want  to  know 
whether  I  am  still  determined  to  marry 
Flora  McFarlane — I  am." 

With  difficulty  Mrs.  Mcllvary  curbed  her 
imperious  and  arrogant  temper,  "  You  are 
a  fool,  Angus  :  a  thick-skulled,  pig-headed, 
obstinate  fool  !  " 

*'  Probably  I  am,  Mother,  on  all  points 


persist  in  marrying  this  low-born  girl  m 
spite  of  anything  that  I  can  do  or  anything 
that  I  can  say  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Mother  ;  though  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  deeply  it  grieves  me  that  you  take  it 
like  this." 

Janet  Mcllvary  strove  hard  to  keep  her 
temper.  **  You  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
persist  in  this  marriage  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  gipsy's  prophecy  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  do.     I  am  sorry  to  vex  you. 
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Mother,  and  I  liave  a  great  regard  for  your 
wishes ;  but  I  have  no  regard  at  all  for  the 
chatter  of  a  silly  old  gipsy-woman." 

"  You  will  live  to  regret  it,  Angus  ;  no 
one  can  defy  Fate  with  impunity." 

"  One  must  follow  the  dictates  of  one's 
heart  and  conscience,  and  so  carve  out  a 
fate  for  oneself/'  replied  Angus. 

"  Well  then,  my  son,  as  your  mind  is  made 
up,  so  is  mine.  As  you  are  aware,  all  your 
father's  property  is  settled  upon  you,  sub- 


my  lifetime  ;  but  as  it  is,  not  a  penny  of 
your  father's  money  shall  you  touch  as 
long  as  I  live.  And  I  am  still  a  young 
woman — or  at  any  rate  not  an  old  one — 
well  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty  :  and  until 
I  die,  you  and  your  Flora  will  be  absolutely 
penniless." 

Angus  grew  very  pale.  **  I  can  work  for 
my  living.  Mother." 

Mrs.  Mcllvary  laughed — a  laugh  that  it 
was   not   pleasant   to   hear.      "  What   at  ? 


■■ '  still,  Bho  has  the  heart  of  a  mithcr,'  persisted  Jcanic ;  '  and  no  raithcr  can  boar  to  see  her  bairn  suffer  tor  long.'  " 

iect  to  my  life-interest  in  it.  Had  you  mar-  You  have  learnt  no  profession  and  you  are 
ried  according  to  my  wishes,  I  should  have  far  too  much  of  a  weakling  to  work  with 
made   you   a   handsome   allowance   during     your  hands." 
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Angus  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out  ' 
of  the  room.  Full  well  did  he  realise  that 
all  his  life  his  mother  had  tied  him  to  her 
apron-string  in  order  to  have  full  dominion 
over  him  ;  and  for  that  same  reason  had 
never  trained  him  to  any  profession  save 
that  of  a  country  gentleman  living  at  Mc- 
Ilvary  Castle  under  her  sheltering  wing. 

As  usual,  he  went  down  to  the  MacFar- 
lanes'  cottage  and  poured  out  his  grief  and 
disappointment  into  his  foster-mother's 
ear.  There  he  received  his  full  meed  of 
sympathy.  Flora  was  all  for  his  finding 
something  to  do,  and  starting  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  her  :  but  Elspeth 
and  Jeanie — who  had  lived  in  the  houses 
of  the  gentry  and  knew  something  of  their 
requirements — shook  their  heads  at  the 
idea  of  the  delicate  and  pampered  young 
laird  enduring  toil  and  privation  and 
poverty. 

"  My  puir  bairn,  it  wad  kill  ye  in  a  year," 
said  Jeanie,  the  tears  running  down  her 
sweet  face.  '*  I  nursed  ye  as  a  babe,  and  I've 
watched  ye  grow  to  a  man,  and  I  ken  weel 
that  it's  not  in  ye  to  stand  any  hardship." 

"  But  if  Flora  could  stand  it,  why  couldn't 
I  ?  "  argued  Angus. 

*'  Och,  but  Flora's  used  to  hardships  and 
rough  living ;  she's  had  naught  else  all  her 
life  :  and,  besides,  she's  a  sight  stronger 
than  ever  you  were.  Master  Angus  ;  and 
what  wud  be  just  play  to  her  wud  be  death 
to  you.  I  mind  the  time  when  ye  were 
baith  babes  in  my  arms,  and  'twas  thought 
that  neither  of  ye  was  going  to  live  at  first ; 
but  Flora  soon  picked  up  and  began  to 
thrive,  whilst  it  was  months  before  I  felt 
sure  we  should  rear  you,"  replied  Jeanie. 

The  three  women  strove  in  vain  to  com- 
fort Angus.  Jeanie  soothed  and  Flora 
stormed  and  old  Elspeth  sat  by  the  fire  and 
muttered :  but  the  heart  of  the  young 
laird  was  heavy  within  him  because  he  saw 
no  hope  of  gaining  that  heart's  desire  for 
years  to  come.  He  wanted  to  marry  and  to 
have  a  life  of  his  own ;  and  not  to  go  on 
living,  until  he  was  an  old  man,  under  his 
mother's  iron  sway. 

The  following  day  Jeanie  went  up  to  the 
Castle  to  see  Mrs.  Mcllvary,  and  pleaded 
and  wept  :  and  Flora  went  up  to  see  her, 
and  stormed  and  entreated  :  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  Mrs.  Mcllvary  was  adamant 
in  her  decision  that  if  Angus  married  against 
her  wishes  not  a  penny  would  she  give  him 
as  long  as  she  lived.  And  those  who  knew 
her  knew  that  she  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  that  no  tears  nor  prayers  nor  entreaties 


would  move  Janet  Mcllvary  when  once 
she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

The  old  woman  by  the  fire  sat  still  and 
said  very  little  ;  but  the  less  she  said  the 
more  she  thought.  She  knew  Janet  Mc- 
llvary better  than  any  of  them  knew  her, 
as  she  had  been  her  nurse  when  Janet  was 
a  child,  and  she  a  young  widow  with  a  little 
daughter  of  her  own.  As  she  sat  in  her  arm- 
chair, Elspeth  recalled  the  haughty,  im- 
perious child,  who  had  grown  into  the 
haughty,  imperious  woman :  she  remem- 
bered how  completely  the  latter  had  domin- 
ated her  gentle  ,and  scholarly  husband, 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  married  life. 
"  He  might  call  himself  *  The  Mcllvary ' 
as  much  as  he  liked,"  said  Elspeth  to  herself  ; 
''  but  it  was  Miss  Janet  who  was  *  The 
Mcllvary,'  and  '  The  Mcllvary  '  she  will 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

Then  memory  brought  back  to  the  old 
woman  the  time  when  ""  Miss  Janet  "  trans- 
ferred her  love  from  her  dead  husband  to 
her  child,  and  planned  and  plotted  the 
future  of  that  child  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave.  Elspeth  recalled  how  she  had  once 
suggested  to  her  mistress  that  the  baby 
might  be  a  girl,  and  how  indignantly  Mrs. 
Mcllvary  had  scorned  and  routed  the  idea. 
In  thought  the  old  woman  re-lived  the  anxious 
days  after  the  baby's  birth,  when  no  one 
expected  it  to  live,  it  was  so  small  and 
fragile  ;  and  when  indeed  it  would  most 
certainly  have  died  if  Elspeth's  daughter, 
Jeanie,  had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  And 
Elspeth's  heart  burned  within  her  when 
she  remembered  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Jeanie,  Mrs.  Mcllvary  would  have  had  no 
living  child  at  all  this  day  :  and  she  said 
to  herself  that  the  ingratitude,  which  her 
old  mistress  was  now  displaying,  was  ac- 
cursed of  God  and  man. 

And  as  she  dwelt  in  thought  upon  the 
days  that  were  past,  and  recalled  how  much 
Janet  Mcllvary  owed  to  Jeanie  MacFarlane, 
Elspeth's  heart  burned  within  her ;  and 
she  felt  that  it  was  high  time  for  her  to  speak 
with  her  tongue  :  so  she  put  on  her  cloak 
and  her  hood,  and  took  her  stick  in  her  hand, 
and  hobbled  up  to  the  Castle,  where  she 
was  immediately  shown  into  the  presence 
of  its  mistress. 

Though  Mrs.  Mcllvary  feared  neither 
man  nor  angel,  nor  yet  demon,  she  had  a 
certain  respect  for  her  old  nurse — ^a  remnant 
of  her  far-off  childhood ;  so  she  bade 
Elspeth  be  seated  and  offered  her  some 
refreshment,  which  the  old  woman  de- 
clined. 
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**  I'm  at  war  wi'  ye,  Miss  Janet ;  and 
whiles  I'm  at  war  wi'  ye  neither  bit  nor  sup 
of  yours  shall  pass  my  lips  :  for  ye  are 
behaving  wickedly  in  coming  between  your 
son  and  the  woman  of  his  choice,  for  no 
reason  save  your  ain  selfish  pride  :  and  I 
canna  eat  the  bread  of  those  that  go  on 
still  in  their  wickedness." 

''  Nonsense  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Mcllvary  : 
**  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  my  son  does 
not  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"  There  are  twa  kinds  of  fools,  Miss  Janet  : 
those  that  make  the  best  of  this  life,  and 
those  that  make  the  best  of  the  life  to  come. 
And  I'm  thinking  that  the  last  will  do  the 
best  for  themselves  in  the  long  run." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Mrs.  Mcllvary. 

*'  Ye've  always  had  a  proud  heart, 
Miss  Janet,  ever  since  ye  was  a  wee  bairn  : 
and  pride  goes  before  a  fall,  ye  will  remem- 
ber." 

Mrs.  Mcllvary  snorted  as  she  had  a  way 
of  doing  when  anyone  opposed  her.  "  I 
will  remember  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I 
will  remember  is  that  a  gipsy  foretold  that 
my  son  should  marry  a  great  heiress : 
and  a  great  heiress  he  shall  marry  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why.  Surely  you  wouldn't 
go  against  the  word  of  one  who  had  the 
second  sight,  Elspeth  !  " 

"  Surely  I  wudn't  go  against  one  who  had 
the  word  of  God  in  his  heart :  and  such  a 
one  said  that  the  pride  of  life  is  a  snare  of 
the  devil.  And  I  have  come  up  to  ye  this 
day  to  beg  ye  to  give  up  your  proud  looks 
and  your  covetous  imagination,  and  to 
allow  the  young  laird  to  marry  the  woman 
he  has  set  his  heart  on." 

*'  Then  you've  wasted  your  strength  and 
your  time,  Elspeth,  for  I  will  never  consent 
to  a  marriage  between  Angus  and  Flora  : 
I'd  sooner  see  them  starve  :  and  starve  they 
will :  for  as  long  as  I  live  they  shall  never 
have  a  penny  of  my  money." 

*'  And  does  their  love  for  each  other 
count  for  nothing  ?  "  asked  Elspeth  with  a 


"  For  less  than  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"  And  does  your  gratitude  to  my  Jeanie 
count  for  nothing  :  to  Jeanie  who  saved 
you  from  being  a  childless  woman  this 
day  ?  " 

"  For  less  than  nothing,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Mcllvary  ;  "  besides,  Jeanie  was  well  paid 
for  what  she  did." 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  agreed  Elspeth. 

"  Then  the  matter  is  closed  and  that's  the 
end  of  it.     Please  understand  that  nothing 


that  you  could  do  and  nothing  that  you  can 
say  will  change  my  opinion  or  alter  my 
decision," 

"  Wait  just  one  more  moment,  Miss  Janet, 
and  then  I'll  have  said  all  I've  got  to  say," 
said  Elspeth.  "Do  you  ken  how  your  baby 
was  so  sickly  and  small  when  it  was  born, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  rearing 
it?" 

"  Of  course  I  remember  it.  I'm  not  yet 
in  my  dotage.  But  why  waste  my  time  in 
recalling  an  old  tale  like  that  ?  " 

"  And  do  ye  recall  how  Jeanie's  bairn 
was  born  the  same  time,  and  how  she  nursed 
your  bairn  because  it  seemed  as  if  it  wud 
dee,  and  became  the  wee  thing's  foster- 
mother  ?  And  how  afeared  ye  was  lest 
yours  should  be  a  lassie  ;  and  how  glad  ye 
were  when  I  tauld  ye  that  the  boy  was 
yours  and  the  lassie  was  Jeanie's  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  remember  it.  It  only  hap- 
pened twenty-one  years  ago." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  ye.  Miss  Janet,  that 
ye've  believed  a  lie  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  it's  time  now  that  I  tauld  ye  the  truth. 
And  the  truth  is  that  the  boy  was  Jeanie's 
and  the  lass  was  yours." 

Mrs.  Mcllvary  started  to  her  feet,  white 
with  rage.  "  This  is  going  too  far.  You 
are  forgetting  yourself,  Elspeth,  to  dare  to 
tell  me  a  lie  like  that  !  " 

"  Sure  it  was  a  lie  that  I  tauld  ye  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  Miss  Janet :  and  it's  the 
truth  I'm  telling  ye  now.  It  always  made 
ye  ill  not  to  get  your  ain  way  ;  ye  ken  that 
weel  enough  ;  and  ye  were  so  ill  at  the 
time  that  I  daurna  tell  ye  that  your  wish 
for  a  son  had  been  thwarted,  for  I  felt  sure 
it  wud  kill  ye  outright.  So  I  just  changed 
the  bairns,  since  Jeanie  didna  mind  whether 
hers  was  a  lad  or  a  lass  ;  and  I  gied  ye  the 
boy  to  save  your  life." 

A  cold  hand  clutched  at  the  heart  of 
Janet  Mcllvary ;  for  she  felt  in  her  very  bones 
that  her  old  nurse  was  speaking  the  truth. 
But  she  stood  her  ground.  "  You  have  no 
proof  of  this  trumped-up  tale  :  only  your  own 
word  :  and  no  one  would  take  your  word 
against  mine." 

"  There's  my  word,  and  Jeanie's  word 
and  Jeanie's  husband's  ;  and  surely  nobody 
wud  take  your  word,  or  the  word  of  any 
woman,  at  a  time  like  that  !  How  could 
ye  ken  what  was  goin'  on  whilst  ye  were 
nearly  deein',  and  your  babe  was  just  born  ? 
And  mair  than  that,  Flora  has  got  a  mark 
the  shape  of  a  star  under  her  left  shoulder, 
just  like  ye  have.  Miss  Janet ;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  she  is  the  image  of  what  ye 
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were  at  her  age,  only  much  handsomer, 
her  father  having  been,  as  ye  well  ken,  far 
better-looking  than  ye  ever  were." 

Conviction  stole  with  its  stealthy  .tread 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Janet's  mind. 
It  had  never  struck  her  before  :  it  was  such 
an  unheard-of  proposition  :  but  now  that 
her  attention  was  called  to  the  fact,  shie 
saw  that  the  spirited  Flora  was  as  much  like 
herself  as  the  gentle  Angus  was  like  Jeanie. 
She  had  as  a  child  believed  everything  that 
Elspeth  told  her  :  she  believed  what  Elspeth 
told  her  even  now  ;  and  she  could  not  help 
believing  her,  even  if  such  belief  were  to 
her  own  undoing. 

"  Whatever  possessed  you  to  lend  yourself 
to  such  an  outrageous  deception  ?  "  she 
managed  to  ask  with  white  and  trembling 
lips. 

"  Just  to  save  your  life,  Miss  Janet : 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that.  I  weel 
kenned  how  ye  never  could  thole  not  to 
have  your  ain  way,  even  when  ye  were  in 
the  best  of  health  :  and  I  feared  that  it 
would  fair  break  your  heart  to  learn  that 
your  bairn  and  the  heir  to  the  Mcllvary 
lands  was  only  a  lass  after  all.  It  was 
just  my  love  for  ye  that  drove  me  to  it ; 
not  any  thocht  of  what  I  was  doing  for 
Jeanie's  bairn." 

And  again  Janet  knew  that  her  old  nurse 
was  speaking  the  truth.  The  faithful 
woman's  grandson  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  life  of  the  woman  who  had  been  her 
nursling :  neither  was  the  child  of  that 
woman  herself.  The  two  children  weighed 
as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  Elspeth's 
former  charge  and  present  mistress. 

'*  And   have   you   never   considered   the 


injury  you  were  doing  to  Flora  ?  "  asked 
the  stricken  Janet. 

*'  Weel,  Miss  Janet,  I  confess  that  when 
I  feel  my  life  is  drawing  to  a  close  I  often 
have  an  anxious  thocht  as  to  how  things  can 
be  set  richt ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence 
was  on  my  side,  and  that  all  wud  be  put 
richt  without  a  word  being  spoken,  when 
The  Mcllvary  felL  in  love  wi'  Flora  and 
wanted  to  wed  her.  But  then  your  sad  and 
sinful  pride  came  to  the  front  once  more, 
and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  workings 
o'  Providence  Itself.  And  that's  why  I 
ha'  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter, 
so  that  your  daughter  may  come  into  her 
ain,  and  rule  at  Mcllvary  Castle  as  she  was 
born  to  do,  without  folks  being  a  penny 
the  wiser  about  the  affair.  Surely  least  said 
is  soonest  mended  in  a  thing  such  as  this." 

It  did  not  take  Elspeth  long  to  convince 
her  former  mistress  that  no  good  would  be 
done — but  possibly  much  evil — by  letting 
the  world  into  their  secret ;  and  that  Flora 
would  not  be  a  penny  the  worse  in  the 
long  run,  if  Mrs.  Mcllvary  withdrew  her 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  young 
people.  Also  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well 
as  for  Mrs.  Mcllvary's,  the  original  con- 
spirators could  be  trusted  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut,  and  to  allow  the  truth  to 
die  with  them  :  since  if  Angus  did  not  stoop 
to  marry  Flora,  Flora  would  stoop  to  marry 
Angus  ;  and  so  the  succession  would  not 
be  tampered  with. 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled  ;  and  as 
Elspeth  rose  to  leave  she  fired  her  parting 
shot :  "So  the  auld  gipsy- woman  was 
richt,  ye  see.  Miss  Janet  ;  and  Angus  will 
wed  a  great  heiress  after  all." 


THE  WINTER  WIND. 


nr^HE  wind  is  worrying  the  trees, 

Wolf- craftily  he  paws  them  down, 
The  sunset  is  a  crimson  frown 
Across  the  visage  of  the  seas  ; 

O  cruel  wolf,  like  blood  that's  spilled 
The  last  leaves  trickle  from  your  jaws. 
Beneath  your  buried  fangs  and  claws 

Lies  the  slain  forest,  gaunt  and  chilled. 

Yet  from  your  caverns  of  the  snow 

Shall  leap  the  cunning  green  of  spring 
To  strangle  you,  and  birds  shall  sing 

The  wonder  of  your  overthrow ! 

PERCY  HASELDEN. 


v/?^/y        /^^f<^/  '^ 


'  •  I'm  extremely  sorry,'  he  said—*  I  didn't  know— I  didn't  know  the— the  car  was— was  being  used— privately— or 
I— or  I  shouldn't  have  signalled  to  the  chauffeur  for  a— for  a  hft.     I'll— I'll  go  on  walking.'  " 


MAKE-BELIEVE 

By  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STANLEY  LLOYD 


SHE  looked  upon  the  threat  of  the 
General  Strike  rather  as  a  schoolboy 
regards  a  snowstorm  that  drifts  in 
the  country  roads  making  all  passage  to 
school  impossible.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  lark. 
With  a  clear  idea  of  the  restrictions  of 
modern  fashion,  she  assumed  it  would  be 
impossible  to  walk  from  Chiswick  to  Regent 
Street. 

The  short  skirt  conveys  freedom  but  does 
not  deliver  it. 


The  modern  heel  is  not  constructed  for 
the  three-league  boot. 

With  the  unreasoning  optimism  of  youth 
and  an  uplifted  belief  in  the  British  Em- 
ployer, she  assumed  that  those  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week,  which  she  called  her  salary 
and  the  firm  of  drapers  in  the  West  End 
called  her  wages,  would  be  paid  irrespective 
of  attendance. 

She  had  heard  her  father,  who  was  an 
insurance    agent,    speak    of    allowance   for 
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"  general  strikes  and  the  acts  of  God."  She 
considered  that  this  was  both.  Indeed  she 
followed  the  modern  trend  of  consciousness 
towards  personality. 

With  no  unwarranted  sense  of  pessimism 
it  is  permissible  to  say  that  youth  invites 
the  company  of  disappointment.  The  firm 
of  drapers  in  the  West  End  would  pay  her 
salary  only  for  work  done.  Nothing  short 
of  a  doctor's  certificate  for  non-attendance 
would  satisfy  them.  It  was  borne  in  upon 
her  as  Tuesday  dawned  that  no  doctor  would 
certify  the  height  of  her  heels  or  the  width 
of  her  skirt  as  inadequate  for'  a  six-mile 
walk.  How  she  would  accomplish  the  six 
miles  back  obviously  concerned  no  one*  but 
herself. 

As  she  set  out  that  morning  from  her 
father's  house  in  Chiswick  at  half-past  seven, 
she  found  herself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
confronted  with  the  stern  realities  of  life. 
She  discovered  that  her  feet  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  hard  road.  She  learnt  that 
her  legs  were  shaped  by  nature  for  spaces 
less  limited  than  a  dance  hall.  What  was 
more,  she  realized  she  had  never  before 
employed  these  functions  of  her  body  for 
their  proper  purpose. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Notting  Hill, 
she  was  wellnigh  exhausted.  A  fruiterer's 
van  picked  her  up  in  the  Bayswater  Road 
and  dropped  her  at  Oxford  Circus.  Her 
voice  was  fatigued  and  trembling  when  she 
said  "  Thank  you." 

On  Wednesday  she  got  no  lift  at  all.  She 
reached  Regent  Street  much  as  the  pilgrims 
reached  Canterbury  with  the  peas  trodden 
into  the  insoles  of  their  shoes.  Every 
vehicle  that  passed  her  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Bitterly  she  resented  the  shouts 
of  laughter  from  the  occupants.  With  that 
consciousness  of  personality,  she  felt  they 
were  laughing  at  her.  Their  laughter  rico- 
cheted down  the  road  between  the  houses. 
It  vanished  in  a  distance  of  sound  with  a 
swiftness  that  mocked  her  progress. 

In  Regent  Street  she  saw  a  womin  driving 
a  smart  four-seater.  It  was  empty.  The 
woman  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She 
was  inclined  to  be  stout.  Her  yellow  hair 
was  an  unwanted  grey.  It  was  smartly 
shingled  but  did  not  make  her  look  as  she 
intended.  She  had  the  appearance  of  a 
white  May  tree  whose  bloom  has  grown 
dingy  and  is  about  to  fall. 

She  drove  slowly  with  a  watchful  eye  as 
though  she  were  passing  through  a  police 
trap.  Besides  being  watchful,  her  eye  was 
hopeful.     She  appeared  ready  to  smile  at  a 


moment's  notice.  On  the  wind-screen  at 
the  front  and  on  the  petrol  tank  at  the  back, 
there  was  a  proclamation  printed  in  large 
letters  : 

"  If  you  want  me — stop  me." 

She  kept  putting  on  the  brakes,  like 
a  taxi-cab  at  the  kerbstone  accosting  a 
fare.  « 

Jane's  sense  of  humour  at  the  sight  of 
this  lady  supported  her  for  the  last  two 
hundred  yards  as  far  as  the  draper's  estab- 
lishment. She  got  a  lift  home  that  evening 
as  far  as  Shepherd's  Bush.  By  the  next 
morning,  after  a  so.und  sleep,  she  was  seeing 
all  the  comedy  of  adventure  in  the  General 
Strike. 

Every  day  after  that  she  contrived  to 
get  a  lift  for  some  part  of  the  six  miles. 
There  were  a  few  'buses  running,  if  run- 
ning was  the  word.  It  was  more  like  a 
steeplechase.  On  the  following  Monday, 
as  she  was  walking  up  Notting  Hill,  having 
stepped  three  miles  without  the  sight  of 
a  lift,  a  Rolls  Royce  landaulette  slid  out 
of  a  side  road  and  pulled  up  at  the  kerb- 
stone with  an  insinuating  whisper  of  its 
engines. 

''  Want  a  lift  ?  "  inquired  the  chauffeur. 

One  does  not  look  the  gtft  of  a  Rolls- 
Royce  in  the  radiator.  In  the  last  week 
Jane  had  been  part  and  temporary  owner 
of  a  fruiterer's  and  a  milk  van,  three  Fords, 
a  pre-war  Unic  and  an  Hispano-Suiza,  which 
had  registered  fifty  m.p.h.,  as  they  say  at 
Brooklands,  between  Queen's  Road  and 
Marble  Arch.  She  took  to  her  Rolls-Royce. 
She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 

**  I  want  to  go  to  Regent  Street  if  that'll 
suit  you,"  she  said. 

Apparently  he  had  what  amounted  to  a 
roving  mandate  from  his  master,  who  pre- 
ferred driving  a  bus  on  the  Hammersmith 
route. 

"  Anywhere  yer  like,"  said  the  chauffeur. 
"  No  odds  to  me." 

She  sank  into  the  leather  cushions  and 
stretched  out  her  legs  in  a  way  it  had  been 
impossible  to  do  in  any  of  the  lesser  cars. 
There  was  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing she  had  got  on  her  best  silk  stockings. 
In  fact,  she  was  what  she  called  "  dolled 
up  "  that  day.  A  gentleman  in  the  crejpe- 
de-chines  was  taking  her  out  to  a  cinema 
that  evening.  He  had  not  invited  her  to 
dinner.  He  was  not  so  much  of  a  gentle- 
man as  that.  She  didn't  like  him.  A  cer- 
tain effeminacy  due  to  his  association  with 
cripe~de-chines  totally  precluded  him  from 
any  of  those  dreams  that  are  indigenous  to 
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virgin  soil.     But  they  did  not  preclude  her 
from  wearing  her  best. 

There  was  more  encouragement  to  dream 
on  those  leather  cushions  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
landaulette  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Lush.  This  was  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  various  knick-knacks 
in  the  equipment  of  the  car's  interior.  In  a 
better  class  of  society  she  would  have  called 
them  gadgets.  There  was  a  tray  for  books 
or  small  parcels.  There  was  a  mirror  in  a 
case.  There  were  leather  receptacles  for 
scent  bottles  and  powder  boxes,  now  empty, 
but  eloquent  to  the  instinct  of  any  woman 
who  knows  that  nature  alone  can  never  be 
trusted. 

Jane  pictured  to  herself  the  times  before 
the  national  calamity,  when  those  cushions 
had  supported  the  slim  figure  of  some  beau- 
tifully dressed  lady  of  fashion  ;  when  those 
silent  engines  had  conveyed  her  to  the 
Splendid  or  the  Beau  Site,  when,  probably, 
sitting  beside  her  was  a  young  man  in  what 
the  writers  call— faultless  evening  dress. 

This  was  a  dream  incapable  of  being 
entertained  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Lush. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  partly  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  Bayswater  Road  where  thou- 
sands of  Mr.  Lushes  were  being  conveyed 
to  business  by  volunteer  assistance,  partly 
to  induce  a  sensation  of  night-time  for  her 
dream. 

She  was  going  to  the  Beau  Site.  A  young 
man  was  sitting  beside  her,  making  love  to 
her  as  gentlemen  will,  before  dinner  and 
after  supper — in  the  odd  moments  in  fact, 
as  she  felt  they  must  do.  How  could  a 
young  gentleman  sit  next  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  car  like  that  and  not  make  love  to  her  ? 
It  was  not  like  the  49  'bus.  And  even  on  a 
49  'bus,  Mr.  Lush  had  once  squeezed  her 
hand. 

She  felt  the  gentle  resiliency  of  the  springs 
under  the  weight  of  her  body.  There  was  a 
delicate  scent  of  leather — expensive  leather 
— in  her  nostrils.  She  was  far  away  in  a 
dream  frock  of  such  material  as  Mr.  Lush 
sold  only  to  the  selected  few,  when  she  felt 
the  car  pull  up,  silently,  effortlessly  with 
the  application  of  its  four-wheel  brakes. 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  man  was 
about  to  enter  when  he  saw  her  reclining 
on  those  sumptuous  cushions,  her  eyes  half 
closed  as  though  she  had  been  there  all  her 
life. 

*'  I'm  extremely  sorry,"  he  said — "  I 
didn't  know — I  didn't  know  the — the  car 
was — was  being  used — privately — or  I — or 
I  shouldp't  have  signalled  to  the  chauffeur 
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for  a— for  a  lift.  ril~ril  go  on  walking." 
He  was  about  to  close  the  door  again. 
She  sat  up  quickly.  Her  dream  had  come 
true.  He  had  taken  her  for  the  slim  figure 
of  the  beautifully  dressed  lady  of  fashion. 
He  thought  she  was  the  owner.  Could  a 
dream,  come  true,  be  allowed  to  end  like 
that !     She  begged  him  to  come  in. 

''  You  can't  walk  !  "  she  said.  "  Of  course 
you  must  come  in." 

With  repeated  apologies,  he  obeyed.  It 
was,  he  said,  extraordinarily  good  of  her. 
He  sat  beside  her  on  the  cushions  of  the 
Rolls-Royce  car. 

'*  Unfortunately  for  me,"  said  he,  "my 
own  car  is  laid  up.  It  would  happen,  just 
at  a  time  like  this." 

She  leant  forward,  took  the  mirror  out  of 
its  leather  case,  looked  at  the  arrangement 
of  ^her  hair  under  her  best  hat  and  said  : 
**  Troubles  never  come  singly." 
Her  father  said  this  to  insurance  clients 
when  there  was  more  than  one  death  in  the 
family. 

He  heartily  agreed. 

''  You  mustn't  let  me  take  you  out  of 
your  way,"  he  said. 

She  asked  where  he  wanted  to  go.  He 
mentioned  Oxford  Circus  as  though  it  were 
a  neighbourhood  distantly  removed  from 
polite  society. 

"  I'll  tap  on  tha  window,"  said  he.  ''  I'm 
— I'm  going  to  call  on  my  solicitors." 

"  That'll  be  quite  all  right,"  she  replied, 
"  I'm  going  into  Regent  Street." 
Regent  Street  at  that  time  in  the  morning  ? 
"  Shopping,"  she  said. 
*'  Do  you  always  do  your  shopping  as 
early  as  this  ?  " 

She  explained  that  the  car  was  doing 
volunteer  work. 

"  My  father  thinks "  she  began. 

"  Jolly  patriotic  of  him  !  "  he  interrupted. 
"  It's  extraordinary  the  way  the  country's 
come  forward  to  stick  up  for  what  belongs 
to  it." 

He  glanced  at  her  apprehensively.  He 
felt  that  was  not  quite  what  he  meant  to 
say.  Apparently  she  had  noticed  nothing. 
A  block  in  the  traffic,  controlled  by  one  of 
the  volunteer  constabulary,  gave  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  conversation.  She  com- 
pletely forgot  she  was  going  out  to  a  cinema 
that  evening  with  Mr.  Lush.  She  reclined 
upon  those  cushions  of  the  Rolls-Royce  car. 
She  regarded  her  best  shoes  and  her  best 
silk  stockings.  She  arranged  decorously  over 
her  knees  the  short,  fashionable  little  skirt 
she  had  acquired  at  bargain  price  in  the 
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ready-mades,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
nature  had  intended  her  for  the  rich  and 
idle  life.  That  somehow  in  the  scheme  of 
things  those  intentions  of  nature  had  mis- 


modes  of  life.  To  Jane  Pringle,  it  did  not 
seem  extraordinary  that  the  young  man 
should  say  : 

"  Well — it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good." 

That  also  was  a  dictum  of  her  father's  on 
the  death  of  a  well-insured  client. 

When  she  asked  the  young  man  what  he 
meant  by  it  and  he  replied  : 

*'  Hadn't  been  for  the  strike,  I  shouldn't 
have  met  you,  should  I  ?  "  It  certainly  was 
an  advance  in  the  tone  of  the  conversation, 
but  delicate  enough  for  her  taste  and  ap- 
proval. 

*' We  met  —  'twas  in  a  crowd"  —  she 
quoted. 

"  Ha  !    ha  !  "  he  laughed. 

It  would  not  have  been  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  were  friends  by  the  time 
they  reached  Oxford  Circus,  where  his  solici- 
tors lived. 


carried,    did   not    appear   to 
matter  so  very  much.      The 
moment,    with   this  strange, 
attractive   and  evidently   wealthy 
young  man  beside    her  who    em- 
ployed a  solicitor,  was  real  enough 
to   demand  no  disturbance.      She 
merely  threw   herself    back    upon 
the  stream  of  circumstance — much 
as  she  was  reclining  on  the  leather 
cushions — and  allowed  the  current 
of  chance  to  carry  her  in  whatever 
direction  it  chose. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
young  man  must  have  been  encouraging, 
because,  by  the  time  the  special  constable 
had  withdrawn  the  striped  band  on  his  arm 
from  the  mass  of  traffic  behind  him,  he 
was  obviously  endeavouring  to  contrive 
another  meeting. 

In  whatever  strata  of  society  she  may  be 
embedded,  a  young  woman  with  normal 
instincts  can  recognize  these  signs.  Un- 
questionably they  are  different  in  different 


He  tapped  on  the  window.  The  chauffeur 
stopped.  He  got  out,  then  turned  back, 
offering  his  hand.  As  she  leant  forward 
responsively  to  take  it,  he  said  : 

"  I  should  like  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing this  hospitality." 

She  declared  she  had  done  nothing. 

"  At  a  time  like  this,"  said  she,  "  every- 
thing belongs  to  everybody." 

*'  The  true  socialism,"  he  guffawed. 
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They  did  not  know  how  profound  they 
were. 

'^  Then  I  don't  see  no  harm,"  he  added, 
"  in  asking  you  in  return  if  you'd  like  to 
come  and  take  a  little  bit  of  dinner  with 
me  next  week." 

It  was  the  easy  nonchalance  of  that — little 
bit  of  dinner — that  convinced  her  he  was  a 
young  man  of  social  breeding.  With  real 
breeding  there  could  never  be  any  real 
danger.  With  Mr.  Lush,  well  as  she  knew 
him  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  crepe-de- 


'^  Thursday?" 

"  Yes.     Where  ?  " 

"At  the— oh— at  the  Beau  Site.  Meet 
me  at — at  the  door  at  seven  thirty  if  that's 
not  too  early." 

She  leant  back  once  more  in  the  bosom 
of  the  cushions  as  the  car  glided  down  Eegent 
Street.     The   dream   had  come  true.      She 
was  going  to  the  Beau  Site 
with   a    young   man   about 
whom  she  made  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  in  fault- 


cMnes,  she  always  had  to  be  on  her  guard. 

"  I  don't  see  nothing  against  that,"  she 
replied  delicately. 

"  Next  week  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 


"  •  What    wine   will    you   drink,    sir  ?  '   he 
asked,  and  he  handed    the  wine    list.  .  .  . 
*  I  can  recommend  this.'  " 

less  evening  dress.  When  she  de- 
scended outside  the  drapery  estab- 
lishment, the  chauffeur  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  driving  seat  and 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  wink 
in  his  eye,  he  said  : 

"  Think  of  me  in  the  'osiery." 
She  flung  her  head  in  the  air  and 
went  within  to  do  her  day's  shopping. 

II. 

One  of  these  days  it  will  be  learnt  by  little 
boys  and  little  girls  with  much  labour  at 
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home  lessons,  that  the  Great  General  Strike 
was  ended  suddenly  on  Wednesday,  May 
the  12th,  1926.  The  day  of  the  week  and 
the  month  will  not  be  obligatory.  But  if 
by  any  chance  they  write  1826  instead  of 
1926  it  may  cost  them  a  pass  in  their  history 
paper. 

Stanley  Moxham  was  well  aware  that  the 
strike  was  over  on  Wednesday  the  12th, 
because  on  Thursday  the  20th  he  had  con- 
tracted to  give  a  lady  dinner  at  the  Beau 
Site  •Hotel  and  had  forgotten  to  ask  her 
name.  She  was,  however,  to  meet  him  at 
the  door,  so  that  there  was  not  much  chance 
of  his  missing  her. 

He  had  never  dined  at  the  Beau  Site. 
The  most  fashionable  of  those  restaurants 
at  which  he  had  partaken  of  a  meal  had 
been  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where 
it  was  an  event  to  see  a  white  shirt,  except 
on  the  waiters,  and  to  call  those  white  was 
merely  a  fagon  de  parler. 

The  first  thing  obviously  to  do  was  to 
reconnoitre  at  the  Beau  Site.  He  went  in 
trepidation  and  came  away  refreshed  with 
confidence,  so  far  as  the  dinner  was  con- 
cerned. They  had  directed  him  in  the  hall 
to  the  maitre  d'hotel,  who  had  been  quite 
willing  to  let  him  have  a  table  and  seemed 
pleased  to  arrange  a  dinner  at  a  price  that 
was  only  one-third  of  his  weekly  salary  at 
the  music  publishers'  where  he  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  Circus. 

"  I — I  shan't  be^ — ^is — is  evening  dress 
com-compulsory  ?  "  he  inquired. 

The  smile  of  the  maitre  d'hotel  that  had 
greeted  his  question  reminded  him  of  the 
ice  he  had  once  seen  spilled  down  a  lady's 
neck  at  what  might  have  been  an  awfully 
jolly  party.  Hastily  saying  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him,  he  went  away  having 
learnt  that  there  are  places  in  this  world 
where  one  cannot  be  indifferent  about  these 
things. 

All  this  was  very  distressing  because,  upon 
inquiry,  he  discovered  that  the  advance  of 
an  evening  dress  suit  with  prompt  return 
the  next  day  before  twelve  o'clock,  would 
cost  as  much  as  the  dinner.  This  amounted 
to  two-thirds  of  his  weekly  salary. 

He' approached  the  rendezvous  that  Thurs- 
day evening,  feeling  scarcely  human  and 
very  much  in  fancy  dress,  with  the  remaining 
third  of  his  salary  in  his  pocket  in  case  of 
emergency.  He  entertained  a  pious  hope 
that  that  emergency  would  never  arise,  for 
he  had  never  been  behind  in  the  money  for 
his  lodgings  before.  In  addition  to  this 
uncomfortable   sensation,   was  a   suspicion 


that  no  woman,  not  even  the  owner  of  a 
Rolls-Royce,  was  worth  all  this  bewildering 
extravagance. 

But  when  after  a  few  minutes  of  waiting 
at  the  door,  Jane  Pringle  arrived,  even 
though  it  was  only  in  a  taxi,  the  whole 
monumental  expenditure  of  that  reckless 
evening  did  seem  justified. 

In  a  costume  which  she  had  persuaded  a 
friend  of  hers  in  the  ready-made  gown 
department  to  lend  her  for  the  night  she 
did  look  worth  any  money  a  man  had  in 
his  pocket  to  vspend  on  her. 

"  Where's  the  Rolls  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  had  a  friend  in  the  motor  trade  and 
knew  from  him  that  anything  more  than 
"  Rolls  "  was  superfluous. 

In  an  agitated  flight  of  instinct,  she  rose 
to  his  meaning.  Calling  it  a — Rolls — seemed 
to  her  the  first  suspicious  and  ill-bred  thing 
he  had  said.  The  car  was  a  Rolls-Royce. 
But  she  knew  what  he  meant. 

"  Father  wanted  it  to-night,"  she  said, 
"  so  I  had  to  mug  it  in  a  taxi." 

That  sentence  gave  her  more  pleasure 
than  any  words  she  had  ever  uttered  in  her 
life.  It  convinced  him  of  her  social  stand- 
ing to  hear  them. 

She  found  the  ladies'  dressing-room  with 
similar  intuition  to  that  of  a  bee  finding  its 
way  to  a  new  hive.  She  saw  women  coming 
in  and  out.  With  the  confidence  of  that 
new  and  borrowed  frock,  she  was  a  thousand 
times  more  adaptable  than  he  in  his  hired 
tails. 

"  Shan't  be  a  jiff,"  she  said,  and  dis- 
appeared from  his  ken  in  a  way  that  assured 
him  she  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  these 
dining-places. 

When  she  emerged  in  what  her  depart- 
mental friend  had  called  ^Hhat  pretty  little 
creation  "  he  was  proud  but  none  too  sure 
of  himself.  Her  heart  may  have  been  flut- 
tering as  they  walked  down  the  flight  of 
stairs  which  is  the  rostrum  for  all  available 
notoriety,  but  it  suited  her.  There  was  a 
natural  flush  on  her  cheek  which  lies  better 
on  the  skin  than  rouge.  Her  lips  were  just 
parted  and  coloured  with  the  pressure  of 
her  pulse,  which  even  these  beauty  special- 
ists will  tell  you  is  more  effective  than 
tangerine.  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  any  pressure  of  the  pulse  in  a  lacka- 
daisical world  is  harder  to  obtain  than  a 
lip-stick. 

Invariably  women  carry  these  emotions 
better  than  men.  They  become  them.  His 
heart  seemed  scarcely  to  be  beating  at  all. 
There  was  a  dull  pallor  in  his  cheeks  and 
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his  mouth  felt  like  the  clean  though  sanded 
floor  of  a  bird-cage. 

All  through  dinner  the  Italian  waiters 
persisted  in  annoying  him.  They  brought 
him  the  food  to  look  at.  The  first  time,  he 
did  not  understand  the  idea.  With  a  terp- 
sichorean  gesture,  the  waiter  removed  the 
cover  and  displayed  the  dish  under  his  nose. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

In  Italian,  French  and  English,  the  waiter 
explained  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  it,  but  he  trusted  it  was  to  Monsieur's 
liking. 

Grasping  the  drift  of  this,  he  said  he  would 
know  that  when  he  had  tasted  it.  This 
kind  of  insular  peculiarity  it  is  which  makes 
a  foreigner  exclaim  :    "  These  English  !  " 

But  it  was  the  wine  waiter  who  knew  his 
English  so  well  that  he  could  be  contemp- 
tuous with  it,  who  was  the  ruin  of  Stanley 
Moxham  that  night. 

"  What  wine  will  you  drink,  sir  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  he  handed  the  wine  list  with  his 
thumb  in  the  page  whose  letterpress  con- 
cerned itself  entirely  i^rith  champagne. 

*' I  can  recommend  this  Gollancz  1914," 
he  said.  He  forced  the  brand,  as  a  card 
manipulator  forces  a  card,  with  his  index 
finger.  » 

His  voice  and  pronunciation  left  nothing 

to  be  desired.     His  clothes  fitted  him  as 

gloves  are  always  supposed  to  fit.     Stanley 

Moxham  turned  to  Jane  Pringle  and  said  : 

"  Would  you  like  some  champagne  ?  " 

And  Jane  Pringle,  who  had  once  seen  a 

bottle  of  sparkling  Asti  on  her  father's  table 

and  was  not  disposed  to  observe  the  tail 

end  of  a  week's  salary  in  Stanley's  eye,  said  : 

"  Topping." 

They  drank  Gollancz  1914,  and  if  this 
was  not  a  recommendation  of  the  brand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after  the  first 
glass,  they  felt  there  was  not  one  subject  of 
conversation  which  they  did  not  share  in 
common. 

"  Will  Monsieur  have  cofiee  ?  "  he  w^as 
asked  when  the  meal  was  over. 

Stanley  Moxham  looked  at  Jane  Pringle 
and  Jane  Pringle  was  for  having  everything. 
"  One  does  not,"  she  told  herself,  "  dine 
every  day  at  the  Beau  Site  with  a  gentleman 
whose  solicitors  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford  Circus." 

Believing  that  a  man  does  not  always 
have  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  a  lady 
whose  father  possesses  a  Rolls-Koyce  car, 
Stanley  Moxham  was  disposed  to  give  her 
anything  that  was  going. 
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When  he  saw  the  bill,  he  felt  like  one  of 
those  men  in  the  films  who  has  been  hit  on 
the  head  by  a  large  china  ornament  in  an 
over-furnished  room.  For  an  imperceptible 
period  of  time  he  lost  consciousness  and 
leant  quite  still  against  the  back  of  the  chair 
he  was  sitting  in. 

Having  been  brought  up  properly  to  these 
moments  which  occur  in  teashops  as  well 
as  at  the  Beau  Site,  Jane  Pringle  looked 
away  while  this  was  happening.  She  did 
not  see  him  count  out  his  money  with  per- 
spiring difficulty  to  the  last  shilling.  She 
did  not  see  him  thrust  three  coppers  under 
his  plate.  She  just  heard  his  sepulchral 
voice  saying  :  "  Shall  we  go  now  !  "  At 
that  she  rose  from  the  table  and  followed 
him  out  of  the  room. 

Such  functions  of  Stanley  Moxham's 
brain  as  were  still  within  his  control, 
were  working  very  hard  while  Jane  Pringle 
was  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room.  This 
extravagance  in  which  he  had  involved  him- 
self, would  put  him  out  of  gear  financially 
for  some  time.  He  was  a  whole  week's  rent 
in  arrears  for  his  bed-sitting-room  in  the 
Goldhawk  Road.  This  could  only  be  made 
good  by  strenuous  economies.  No  more 
films  on  Saturday  night  for  quite  a  long 
time.  There  must  be  reductions  in  cigar- 
ettes. For  a  while  at  least  there  could  be 
no  sardines  at  breakfast.  This  was  terrible. 
That  tin  of  sardines  with  his  breakfast  on 
the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  his  bed- 
sitting-room,  was  one  of  the  welcome  sights 
in  life  when  he  rose  in  the  morning. 

Was  any  woman  worth  such  sacrifices  as 
these  ?  While  he  waited  for  Jane  Pringle, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  not. 
Had  the  food  they  had  just  consumed 
actually  given  him  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
sight  of  that  tin  of  sardines  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  in  the  morning  ?  It  had  not.  Was 
that  Gollancz  1914  as  thirst-quenching  as  a 
pint  of  cool  ale  in  the  bar  parlour  of  a  quiet 
little  pub  ?  So  far  from  quenching  his 
thirst,  he  now  felt  an  outrageous  desire  to 
drink  plain  water  and  plenty  of  it.  And 
as  for  the  suit  on  his  back  !  Twenty-one 
shillings  !  And  it  no  more  belonged  to  him 
than  the  livery  of  the  attendants  in  the 
gentlemen's  cloak-room. 

What  had  happened  to  him  ?  Had  he 
gone  daft  ?  Nearly  four  pounds  in  a  few 
hours,  and  what  had  he  got  for  it  ?  Were 
all  those  other  people  who  had  been  dining 
there  spending  as  much  money  as  that  ? 
They  must  be.  Then  everyone  was  daft. 
He  began  to  make  calculations  on  the 
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amount  of  money  spent  in  London  in  one 
niglit  on  the  same  amount  of  amusement  as 
he  had  had  that  evening.  A  glazed  look 
came  into  his  eye  and  was  still  there  when 
Jane  Pringle,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  her 
evening's  entertainment,  came  out  of  the 
ladies'  dressing-room. 

"  Do  you  want  a  taxi  ?  "  he  asked  her. 
What  was  a  taxi  to  her  ?  He  was  going  to 
walk  back  to  the  Goldhawk  Road. 

*' I  can't  stand  those  taxis,"  she  said. 
**  I'm  going  by  Underground." 

He  walked  with  her  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross.  He  realised  that  people  in  the  street 
were  thinking  what  toffs  they  were.  It  was 
a  hollow  triumph.  The  effect  of  the  cham- 
pagne had  all  gone,  leaving  a  consuming 
thirst.  He  had  put  his  last  threepence  under 
the  plate  for  the  waiter.  He  knew  what 
sort  of  a  toff  he  would  feel  when  finally  he 
reached  the  Goldhawk  Road  on  foot  that 
night  and  divested  himself  of  the  clothes 
that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

They  said  good  night  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Underground. 


*'  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  Miss 
Pringle. 

In  a  last  effort  to  appear  as  one  whose 
solicitors  abide  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford  Circus,  he  hoped  so  too. 

m. 

They  did  meet  again.  It  was  three  weeks 
later.  On  a  Shepherd's  Bush  'bus,  going  in 
the  direction  of  Regent  Street  one  morning, 
Stanley  Moxham  found  himself  sitting  oppo- 
site to  Jane  Pringle.  She  had  no  appoint- 
ndent  for  the  cinema  with  Mr.  Lush  that 
evening.  She  was  dressed  as  a  girl  is  dressed 
who  says  to  her  mother :  "  I'm  coming 
straight  back  this  evening." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Moxham  with 
such  wealth  of  satire  as  even  the  poorest  of 
us  are  rich  in. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Miss  Pringle  in 
the  same  tone  of  voice. 

"  How  is  the  Rolls  1  "  inquired  Mr.  Mox- 
ham. 

"  Father's  sold  it,"  said  Miss  Pringle,  "  to 
a  firm  of  solicitors  near  Oxford  Circus." 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

T^TE  had  a  fir  tree  in  our  house 

^  At  Christinas  time,  and  filled  the  boughs 

With  starry  gauds  and  candles  lit 
Among  the  dusky  green  of  it. 

We  had  our  guests,  and  Father  smiled 
Giving  a  gaud  to  every  child 
Until  at  last  the  tree  was  dark 
And  spent  each  tiny  candle -spark. 

Then  round  the  tree  we  made  a  chain 
Of  children  round  and  round  again, 
Singing  a  song  of  joy  and  laud 
To  that  good  man  who  gave  the  gaud. 

But  outside  in  the  night  there  flamed 
Ten  thousand  gauds  that  no -one  claimed, 
A  tree  lit  up  by  God*s  good  rule 
That  shone  in  an  unending  Yule. 

WILFRID  THORLEY. 


"  As  the  mother  stood  at  the  open  door  they  looked  at  each  other.     That  look  said  not  only  all  that  they  wanted  to  Pay, 
but  some  things  which  they  had  never  found  courage  to  utter.     Margaret  felt  '  this  is  our  good-bye ;    our  last  look. 
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ND   I   don't   know  how. on   earth 

we  are  going  to  manage  without 

«      _     you,"  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  saying. 

Margaret  bestowed  upon  her  mother  and 
the  bared  room  her  curious  drifting  smile  ; 
the  smile  which,  lately,  she  seemed  to  have 
cultivated.  She  did  not  quite  see  how  her 
family  would  manage  without  her  ;  that 
was  true  :  on  the  other  hand,  how  gloriously 
glad  they  were  to  get  rid  of  her  ! 

"  For  you,  Margaret,  are  the  man  of  the 
family." 

"  Many  families,"  returned  Margaret, 
smiling  more  oddly,  "  manage  without  a 
man." 

"  If  we  want  anything  done,  or  anything 
found  ;  if  it  comes  to  driving  in  a  nail, 
or  mending  the  springs  of  an  easy  chair  ; 
or  a  new  washer  on  the  tap — all  those 
jobs  !     For  your  father  is  useless.    And  when 


one  is  ill— oh  Margaret,  you've  been  so 
tender  and  so  strong.  You're  going  to 
marry  a  rich  man,  but  what  a  wife  you 
would  make  for  a  poor  one!" 

At  the  end  of  her  involved,  congratulatory 
sentence  Mrs.  Bartlett  burst  into  tears. 
She  cried  like  the  late  Victorian  that  she 
was  ! 

Margaret  stood  staring  numbly  out  of  the 
window ;  her  face  hard,  yet  twitching. 
She  saw  the  things  which  she  had  seen  all 
her  life  ;  and  which  she  was  so  glad  to 
leave. 

Yet  was  she  so  very  glad  ?  That  was 
her  secret :  wild  horses  should  not  drag 
it  from  her.  But  the  way  to  keep  a  secret 
was  to  keep  control,  and  at  this  crisis  she 
dreaded  emotion. 

For  years  she  had  been  ardent  to  go. 

The  peaceful  life  of  the  little  town  had 
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strangled  lier.  When  she  looked  down  at 
the  cheerful  pavements — so  clean,  so  prettily 
red-bricked  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  neat 
procession  of  spinsters,  she  had  felt  in 
desperation. 

"  Am  I  some  day  to  look  as  they  do  1  to 
move  as  they  do  ?  to  feel  as  they  do  ?  But 
they  have  no  feeling  at  all." 

The  urge  of  her  own  life  had  been  too 
strong  for  her  to  admit  that  romance  can 
exist  in  the  body  of  a  maiden  lady  turned 
fifty. 

She  had  flamed  to  go  ;  to  get  away  for 
ever.  And  now  she  was  going.  The  moment 
had  come  and  she  dreaded  it. 

Mrs,  Bartlett'3  anguished  sniffs  continued. 
The  daughter  swung  round. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Mother.  We  can't 
bear  it." 

"  My  dear — a  fool.  If  I  had  called  my 
mother  that  she  would  have  fainted  and 
never  come  to." 

They  laughed  shrilly ;  it  was  like  the 
clamour  of  cocks. 

"  You  would  have  laid  her  on  the  sofa," 
tittered  Margaret.  "At  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  some  inquisitive  visitor  would  have 
tactlessly  asked,  *  Excuse  me,  who  is  that 
lady  on  the  sofa  ?     She  is  always  there.'  " 

"  We  should  have  put  her  on  the  spare 
bed,  Margaret." 

"  We  should  want  that  bed.  Mother. 
The  attic  would  be  the  place — and  I'm  glad 
to  see  you're  cheering  up." 

"  If  only  you'd  let  me  come  to  the  ship 
with  you  !  " 

"  Will  I  let  you  come  !  Most  decidedly 
not  !  You  shall  meet  my  ship  when  I 
come  home." 

"  You  won't  come  for  years.  In  every 
letter,  so  you  tell  me,  James  makes  a 
point  of  not  being  able  to  leave  his  business. 
By  the  time  he  can  leave  it,  you'll  have  a 
bunch  of  children — and  they  can't  be  left. 
I've  lost  you.  I  wish  I  could  get  used  to 
the  idea.  I  wish  I  could  become  indifferent. 
We've  made  a  brave  shot  at  indifference  the 
last  six  weeks,  haven't  we  ?  " 

"  Mother  !  This  last  six  weeks  !  They 
have  been  so  stony,  so  horrible.  Aren't 
we,  in  our  hearts,  glad  that  they  are  over  ; 
that  to-morrow  I  sail  ?  People  can't  keep 
up  this  pose  too  long — they'd — burst !  " 

She  laughed  again ;  and  her  mother 
jumped-  as  if  a  hatpin  were  dug  into  her 
back. 

"  Let's  go  downstairs.  Family  life— 
that's  the  thing  for  us."  Margaret  was 
robust.     "  And    do    remember,    you    most 


ungrateful  woman,  that  you've  got  three 
other  daughters  ;  and  two  sons  and  a 
husband.     What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  you,  my  dear  ;  because  you  are 
so  tender  and  so  strong.  You  are  like  a 
really  thrilling  dress,  Margaret ;  fragile,  and 
yet  it  won't  wear  out.  The  sort  of  dress 
that  I've  never  been  able  to  buy.  What 
very  drab  lives  we've  all  lived  !  If  I  were 
younger,  I'd  envy  you  your  millionaire.  I 
might  try  to  steal  him." 

"  A  millionaire  !  Come,  come !  Jim  has 
never  once  said  that." 

"  But  he's  the  head  of  a  very  big  business. 
What  sort  of  business,  Margaret  ?  He's 
very  vague." 

"  Vague  !  Is  he  ?  I  suppose  he's  got 
the  old-fashioned  male  idea — that  women 
don't  take  any  interest.  I  think  he  calls 
his  business  real  estate.  Something  to  do 
with  houses." 

"  And  he's  built  one  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  so  he  says." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care,  Margaret." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I'm  a  person  with  only  one 
idea  at  a  time.  I  can't  love  with  a  leg  each 
side  of  the  ocean.  To-day  James  doesn't 
matter,  and  you  do." 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  I  turn  my  face  to  him,  naturally." 

Margaret  became  frigid.  She  walked  to 
the  window  and  again  looked  down  ;  a  very 
long  way  down,  for  this  was  a  tall,  incon- 
venient old  house. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  studied  the  delicately  neat 
head,  the  white  nape  of  a  neck,  the  square 
resolute  shoulders.  Something  in  the  girl's 
rigid  attitude  started  terror  in  this  not  very 
subtle  woman. 

"  Margaret  !  You're  a  funny  sort  of 
bride  !  " 

"  Why  ?    What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  I  expect.  But 
I'm  going  to  ask  one  question.  Quite  sure 
that  you  love  James  ?  " 

"  Should  I  marry  him  if  I  didn't  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Girls  have." 

"  But  girls  don't — now.  Of  course  I 
love  him.     How  dare  you,  Mother  ?  " 

"  Felt  sure  I  should  make  you  angry,  but 
the  question  popped  out." 

"  Pop  it  back,  for  mercy's  sake.  Why 
shouldn't  I  love  James  ?  You  like  him, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  He's  a  delightful  young  man.  But  it's 
four  years  since  he  went  out ;  and  he  may 
have  changed." 

"  I  may  have  changed  too,  Mother. 
What's  the  good  of  digging  into  this  busi- 
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ness  so  minutely  ?  I  am  going  to  marry 
Jim,  and  that's  that.  I'm  in  love  with 
him  ;  shouldn't  marry  him  if  I  wasn't. 
He's  in  love  with  me—at  least  he  says  so  ; 
frequently,  skilfully—and  I  don't  believe 
we  ever  go  deeper  into  a  man's  mind  than 
that." 

"  We  mustn't  expect  to,  Margaret.  They 
never  love  us  as  we  love  them.  They  have 
other  interests — naturally  !  " 

*'  An  obsolete  idea."  Margaret  was  cool ; 
she  still  looked  down  from  the  window. 
"An  idea  which  has  made  them,"  she 
pointed. 

*'  All  who  ?  "  Her  mother  came  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder. 

''  Miss  This,  That  and  the  Other,  dar- 
ling !  ",  Margaret  was  uncomfortably 
riotous..  ''There  they  go  !  And  all  their 
lives  they  have  kow-towed  to  men  ;  taken 
pains  with  the  creatures — and  never  caught 
one  !  " 

"  Catching  one  !  You  didn't  angle  for 
James.''  ■ 

"  Not  I.  He  simply  swam  up  ;  pleading 
for  my  hook  in  his  gills.  And  there's  the 
door -bell.:  Perhaps  a  last  wedding  present 
— so  tiresome  ;  when  we're  all  packed  up. 
What  an  ungrateful  brute  I  am.  Or  perhaps 
it's  somebody  come  to  say  good-bye — and 
I  just,  can't  bear  it.  Mother!"  Her 
voice  suddenly  squeaked  (so  very  unlike 
Margaret  with  her  deep,  ding-dong  tone  !). 
"  I  look  like  cast  iron,  but  I'm  really  only 
a  poor  wax  doll  that  has  been  left  in  the 
sun.     So  you'll  go  down,  won't  you  ?  " 

As  the  mother  stood  at  the  open  door 
they  looked  at  each  other.  That  look 
said  not  only  all  that  they  wanted  to  say, 
but  some  things  which  they  had  never 
found  courage  to  utter.  Margaret  felt 
**  this  is  our  good-bye ;  our  last  look." 
Oh,  they  would  be  bumping  up  against  each 
other  at  intervals  until  the  taxi  came  to- 
morrow morning !  They  would  be,  this 
evening  for  instance,  quite  hilarious,  for 
there  was  a  farevell  family  supper  party. 
And,  as  Margaret  had  stoutly  said  and  as 
her  mother  had  timidly  admitted  to  her 
own  heart,  a  ghastly  idea  that  party — 
extremely  akin  to  the  meal  which  you 
return  to  after  the  funeral. 

"  I  am  dead,"  Margaret  had  caustically 
told  her  family,  "  and  the  sooner  I'm  buried 
the  better."  She  no  longer  counted  in  their 
lives,  and  whenever  one  of  them  said  **  / 
shall  go  there,''  or,  "  They  will  he  coming,  then,'" 
a  strained  silence  had  fallen  over  the  circle  : 
silence  and  averted  glances — for  upon  these 
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forthcoming  dates  Margaret  would  be  gone. 
She  would  be  well  on  her  way  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

She  looked  now  at  the  thick  small  figure 
standing  by  the  open  door  ;  its  head  gently 
cocked,  listening  for  sounds  of  entry  below. 
That  jolly  little  snub  nose  ;  that  healthy 
skin  with  the  lace-like  wrinkles  ;  faint,  fine 
dubious  wrinkles,  indicative  only  of  the 
petty  and  the  nagging  cares.  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
although  her  attitude  towards  life  was 
plaintive,  with  the  air  of  ''the  things  I 
might  have  done,  the  person  that  I  might 
have  been,"  was  commonplace.  She  had 
the  verbose  tenderness  of  the  rather  stupid 
person  :  that  and  the  narrow  view.  Mar- 
garet, looking  at  her— this  last  look  of 
reality— thought,  "  I  should  find  no  mercy 
there." 

If  she  went  down  to  her  father  in  his 
study  and  dug  him  out  of  his  books  ;  made 
him  human  for  an  hour  or  so,  said  to  him, 
''  I  can't  marry  Jim.  It  has  become 
impossible,"  then  her  father  would  ask 
quite  dispassionately  for  reasons.  When  he 
got  them  he  would  weigh  them  up,  give  his 
intelligent  verdict.  For  he,  in  his  aloof 
way,  was  subtle,  and  you  were  dealing  with 
a  mental  equal.  Her  mother  would  merely 
be  vociferously  stupid. 

Perhaps,  with  men,  there  would  always 
be  mercy,  with  women,  always  the  sense 
of  rivalry  and  the  age-old  enmity — ready 
to  flare  up  ! 

The  door  shut ;    her  mother  went  away. 

She  sat  in  this  bedroom  which  had  been 

hers   ever  since  she  left  school  ten  years 

ago.     She  besought  its  very  details,  saying  : 

"  Bite  yourself  into  my  brain." 

Ten  years  !  She  was  twenty-seven  and 
certainly  old  enough  to  know  her  own 
mind,  old  enough  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself,  old  enough  not  to  bring  disgrace 
and  scandal  on  her  family ;  be  a  weary 
charge  on  it  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
.  That  was  so,  wasn't  it  ?  Then  why  all 
this  probing  and  ctruggle  ?  Why  this 
perplexity,  this  volley  of  intangible  ques- 
tioning ? 

She  looked  round  the  room  ;  so  gaunt, 
so  stripped.  There  were  the  bright  places 
on  the  wallpaper — squares  of  colour, 
undimmed — where  she  had  taken  down 
pictures  which  had  hung  there.  Family 
photographs.  They  were  great,  as  a  family, 
on  photographs.  Margaret  was  taking  a 
collection.  There  were  her  empty  book- 
shelves, there  was  her  austere  dressing-table. 
There,  upon  the  floor,  was  her  cabin  trunk. 
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The  rest  of  her  luggage,  several  crates  full 
of  clothes,  house  linen,  wedding  presents 
— had  gone  off  to  the  ship  days  ago.  She 
was  certainly  sailing  to-morrow.  She  was 
so  tangled  up  with  affairs  that  no  struggle 
of  the  heart  could  save  her. 

Even  her  father,  if  she  rushed  down  to 
him  noY/  and  put  the  position,  would  say, 

nettled  r.nd  bewildered,  " but,  my  dear, 

why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  we  were 
put  to  such  an  expense  ?  *' 

That  was  it.  She  had  left  it  too  late. 
Also,  was  she  not  perhaps  mad  ?  Was  it 
so  certain  that  &he  no  longer  loved  Jim  ? 

Could  you  trust  to  your  instinct  or  did 
instinct  play  you  tricks  ?  Was  instinct 
like  a  jealous  woman  ;  wanting  to  do  you 
an  ill  turn  ? 

She  sat  on  the  wide  window-ledge,  asking 
these  perturbing  questions. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  tiny  town  walked  amiably 
in  the  sun,  carrying  small  baskets.  There 
went  old  Miss  Wyman  with  that  almost 
imperceptible  paralytic  jerk  of  the  head. 
And  there  Miss  Sophy  Deacon,  two 
decade  yoimger :  with  her  jaunty  step 
and  her  short  skirts  and  her  bony  legs  and 
her  weather-beaten  face.  Miss  Wyman  was 
ancient.  Miss  Deacon  was  merely  elderly. 
Oh — horrible,  touching  !  Was  instinct  try- 
ing to  chain  her  to  this  town,  so  that  she 
might  turn  into  an  unwanted  woman  as 
these  were  ? 

She  could  see,  by  cricking  her  neck,  the 
shingled  tower  of  the  parish  church.  She 
remembered  how  she  and  Jim  used  to  go 
to  Evensong — and  he  would  frankly  hug 
her  in  the  dark  street  coming  home. 

How  happy  they  had  been  ;  how  furiously, 
how  frankly  in  love  with  each  other. 

When  he  decided  to  emigrate,  their 
hearts  were  desperate.  She  remembered 
that  night  when  he  begged  and  prayed  her 
to  marry  him  first  and  come  out  with 
him  ;  without  a  penny  ;  just  to  take  pot- 
luck  together.  She  had  wanted  to  go  ;  she 
had  almost  gone.  Then  the  influence  of 
her  family  kept  her  here  in  the  country 
town. 

She  wished  now  that  she  had  gone  with 
him  ;  while  love  T^as  piping  hot !  Delay 
was  so  dangerous  ;  family  ties  could  be  so 
destructive.  She  looked  down  at  the  neat 
procession  of  women  ;  some  tripping  along, 
some  gossiping ;  some  married,  most  single. 
She  felt  quite  sure  that  they  also  would 
put  family  first ;  that  was  the  tradition  of 
this  town.     She  recalled  the  story  of  Miss 


-Susan  Wingfield,  who,  seventy  years  ago, 
had  insisted  on  her  lover  marrying  her 
younger  sister — because  she  had  found  out 
that  the  younger  sister  wanted  him.  Marry- 
ing ethics  had  not  changed  much  since 
then,  in  this  slow  town. 

That  was  it ;  to  stand  aside  ;  to  heap 
riches  which  naturally  were  yours  upon 
others. 

"  Even  I,"  thought  Margaret,  "  have  been 
doing  it."  She  recalled  her  service,  constant, 
ungrudging,  to  her  family.  She  had  not  done 
it  for  love,  nor  for  weakness  ;  but  as  an 
escape  for  vigour.  Yet  it  did  become 
wearisome  to — let  us  say — always  sew  on 
buttons  for  other  people,  and  often,  since 
Jim  went,  she  had  thought  with  bounding 
joy  of  the  day  when  she'd  go  to  him  ;  when 
they  would  cut  all  ties  and  live  in  a  new 
land  together. 

The  time  had  come  ;  that  day  would  be 
to-morrow.  And  she  was  merely  fitting, 
with  a  sick  mind,  upon  the  window-ledge  ; 
looking  at  spinster  women  passing  down  the 
street. 

She  had,  in  her  trunk,  a  wad  of  his  recent 
letters.  She  had  ghoulishly  known,  as  she 
packed  them,  that  there  they  were,  so  that 
she  might  read  them  perpetually  upon  the 
long  voyage — and  keep  herself  up  to  the 
mark  !  She  distrusted  those  letters.  They 
might  have  come  from  a  strange  man  or 
from  some  Shadow.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  letters  from  the  hearty,  common-sense 
Jim  that  she  had  known.  Was  she,  then, 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  to  live 
alone  with  some  emotional  alien  ? 

A  curious  thing  that  her  mother  had  once 
said  came  into  her  mind  : 

"  Your  father  and  I  could  never  have 
lived  together  so  long  if  we  had  ever  left 
off." 

That  was  it  with  Jim  ;  she  could  never 
leave  off.  Not  safe  to  leave  off ;  for  it 
might  become  impossible  to  kick  yourself 
into  place  again. 

She  sat  reading  his  disconcerting  letters  ; 
she  absorbed  the  spirit  which  ran  through 
them.  It  was  feverish  ;  it  wasn't  manly. 
It  wasn't  like  an  Englishman  :  really  Jim 
seemed  to  have  turned  himself  into  a 
foreigner.  This  was  the  most  severe  verdict 
she  could  utter  ! 

The  door  burst  open  ;  she  made  a  grab 
at  those  letters. 

Her  sister,  looking  down  at  the  open 
trunk,  said  : 

"  Don't  bother  !  Can't  be  done !  I've 
caught  you.     What  an  old  romantic  it  is  ! 
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And — oh,  Megsie  ! — what  are  we  going  to 
do  without  you  ?  And  do  you  think  you 
could  possibly  mend  these  gloves  ?  " 

She  threw  them  into  Margaret's  lap,  then 
seized  her  round  the  neck  and  purred  at 
her  like  a  kitten. 

"Get  away,  Hetty.  Oh— don't ;  all  of 
you!  I  can't  bear  it.  I  shall  lock  my 
bedroom  door  to-night.  I  won't  have  you 
dropping  in  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
for  a  few  last  words.  I  may  be  dead  ;  but 
you  simply  shan't  hold  an  inquest  on  my 
body," 

Margaret,  hysterically  cackling,  got  her 
sewing  things,  started  mending  the  gloves. 
I'  Who's  downstairs  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 
^^  "  Old  Miss  Dewsnap,"  Hester  told  her. 
"  They're  talking  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
heard  Mother  say  that  it  was  nice  to  get  a 
girl  settled,  and  that  although  she  hated 
you  to  go  abroad,  at  least  you  would  be 
in  the  Empire.  I  suppose  it's  all  right 
to  swank  like  that— about  the  Empire,  I 
mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,"  said  Margaret  absently. 
She  looked  up  at  the  little  sister,  ten 
years  younger  than  she  was.  Mrs.  Bartlett 
had  produced  an  erratic  family ;  first  two 
sons  and  Margaret ;  ten  years  after,  three 
girls.     Hester  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 

"  Caught  you  reading  Jim's  letters,  didn't 
I  ?  In  love  with  him — are  you  ?  Must  be 
rather  jolly  to  feel  like  that.  But  it  seems 
so  queer  and  shabby  to  me  ;  he  hasn't  sent 
you  any  presents  and  he's  not  even  coming 
home  to  marry  you  decently  at  the  parish 
church.  Father  thinks  it  rather  odd." 
"  Does  he  ?  " 

There  was  a  flicker,  just  rapid  sunshine, 
across  Margaret's  cool  face. 

'*  Yes  ;  heard  him  say  so.  But  Father's 
always  up  in  the  clouds  ;  no  good  taking  the 
least  notice  of  him.  He  knows  Jim  can't 
leave  his  budding  business.  Showed  him 
the  letter,  didn't  you  ?  Passed  round, 
wasn't  it  ?  Written  for  the  family  circle, 
evidently.  All  the  same,  I  think  he  ought 
to  let  business  go  bust !  Wonder  you  didn't 
insist  on  it.  I  shall  when  my  time  comes." 
**  Don't  suppose  your  time  will  ever 
come."  Margaret  was  grim.  "  Marriage 
isn't  fashionable  in  our  town." 

"  It  isn't.  Lucky  for  you  that  Jim  turned 
up,  wasn't  it  ?  I  shan't  stay  in  this  town  ; 
none  of  us  three  mean  to.  We  rely  on  you, 
Margaret,  to  produce  suitable  millionaires." 
"  Jim,"  said  Margaret  savagely — for  they 
all  harped  on  this  ! — "  is  not  a  millionaire. 
He's  never  said  so." 
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"  Modesty,  my  dear  ;  modesty— and  part 
of  the  pleasant  surprise  he's  got  in  store 
for  you.  We're  all  really  banking  on  you, 
Margaret ;  we  expect  you  to  find  suitable 
husbands,  to  send  us  home  most  expensive 
presents,  to— well,  there's  no  end  to  the 
benefits  you'll  pour  on  us.  You  really  are 
an  honour  and  an  asset  to  your  family. 
And  isn't  it  jolly— I'm  to  have  this  room* 
all  to  myself.  The  man's  coming  to  re-paper 
it  to-morrow  afternoon ;  directly  the  funeral's 
over. 

"  Why  did  I  say  funeral  ?  Horrid  bad 
taste  ;  but  it  was  your  idea,  to  begin  with. 
You  keep  saying  you  are  dead  to  us.  Mother 
is  going  to  let  me  choose  fresh  cretonne  for 
curtains  and  chair  covers— but  I  must  make 
them  myself." 

"  You'll  botch  them."  Margaret  was 
vexed.  "  Why  didn't  Mother  get  the  stuff 
and  let  me  make  them  ?  " 

"  Because  " — Hester  was  grave — "  even 
she  had  the  decency  to  realise  that  we've 
all  sponged  on  you  quite  enough.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  are  going  to  do  without 
you." 

"  Suppose  I  said  I  wouldn't  go.     Suppose 
I  say  I  mean  to  stop  !  " 
"  Margaret !     How  awful !  " 
"  But  you  love  me,  don't  you  ?  '* 
"  That's  all  right.     But  we  don't  want 
you  blocking  up  the  gangway,  darling.  Think 
how  poor  we  are  !     Think  how  crowded  we 
are  !     I'm  looking  forward  to  a  little  more 
elbow-room  and  a  slight  increase  of  my  dress 
allowance." 

Hester  sat  on  the  window-ledge,  idly 
swinging  her  foot,  urbanely  grinning. 

"  There  will  be  the  handsome  presents 
you'll  send  over.  And  the  occasional  ten- 
ner which  you'll  never  miss.  I  do  envy 
you,  Margaret.  And  yet  I'm  sorry  for 
you." 

"  Sorry  !  "  said  Margaret,  and  again  that 
rapid  sunshine — the  ray  of  hope — flickered 
on  her  face. 

**  Going  all  that  way  to  get  married,  I 
mean.  Doesn't  seem  decent ;  sort  of  run- 
ning after  him.  He  meets  the  ship  and 
then — what  then  ?  " 

"  We've  talked  it  over  dozens  of  times." 
Margaret  seemed  sullen.  **  He  brings  his 
partner's  wife,  Mrs.  Yates,  to  the  ship  to 
meet  me  and  she  mothers  me  until  the 
wedding ;  which  will  be  quite  soon." 
"  Wonder  if  she's  tb  nice  woman." 
"  I  haven't  heard  from  her  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  from  the  voluminous  letters  she 
did  write;   telling    me  just  what. sort   of 
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underclothes  to  take  out,  slie  seemed  to  be 
motherly." 

There  was  faint,  weary  satire  in  Margaret's 
voice. 

"  I  know  " — Hester  stared — ''  we've  got 
one  like  that  downstairs.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  we  should  never  dare 
tell  our  mother  anything  that  was  real  1 
She'd  kiss  and  peck  at  us,  like  some  frightened 
old  bird. 

"  I'm  going  to  give  you  another  kiss, 
Margaret,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and 
then  I'm  off." 

Margaret  was  again  alone.  She  arose 
stiffly  and  put  the  letters  back  into  the  cabin 
trunk.  She  was  shivering.  She  thought, 
"  If  I  get  a  chill,  would  that  save  me  ?  Would 
that  keep  me  here  ?  " 

She  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  would  keep  her  here.  Her  family 
expected  her  to  go  ;  they  had  determined 
on  it ;  her  place  was  filled.  They  really 
might  have  waited  over  the  weekrend  before 
papering  this  room.  Her  heart  was  resent- 
ful. 

All  this  pressure  from  the  home  side, 
this  pulling  from  the  other,  went  against 
her  instinct.     Yet  could  you  trust  instinct  ? 

She  sat  upon  the  window-ledge  again. 
The  church  clock  struck.  By  this  time 
to-morrow  she  would  be  on  board  ship  ; 
she  would  have  said  good-bye  to  her  father 
and  she  didn't  suppose  she  would  ever  see 
him  again.  He  was  an  old,  frail  man. 
That  would  be  the  poignant  moment,  when 
his  vague,  kindly  face  became  blurred ; 
when  those  patient,  remotely  shining  eyes 
looked  into  hers  for  the  last  time. 

There  he  would  stand ;  the  helpless, 
slovenly  figure — and  she  would  remember, 
with  curious  heart-break,  how  often  she  had 
picked  white  cotton  off  his  shoulders  or 
remarked  to  him  that  his  trousers  were 
frayed  at  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  upon  board  ship,  when  a  girl 
went  out  to  be  married  to  one  man,  she 
met  another  ;  and  liked  him  better.  "  But 
I'm  not  made  that  way,"  thought  Margaret 
staidly ;  '*  I  could  never  do  anything  so 
outrageous."  No ;  she  wanted  Jim ;  she 
was  still  in  love  with  the  Jim  that  she  knew 
— but  he  had,  somehow,  gone.  She  had 
mislaid  him.  The  man  who  had  pelted  her 
for  the  last  twelve  months  with  perplexing 
letters  merely  estranged  her.  He  im- 
perilled her  trust  in  him. 

She  could  not  pretend  to  explain  it ;  but 
there  the  terror  was.  And  there  was  the 
desperate   holding   back,    stiffening   herself 


helplessly  against  all  the  pressure  which 
was  sending  her  across  the  seas  to  him. 

In  the  great  tragedies  there  need  be  no 
blood  shed. 

She  was  thinking  this  and  she  was  also 
pondering  upon  the  dreadful  flexibility  of 
human  relationship.  She  had  loved  the 
Jim  that  she  knew,  but  the  seas  had 
swallowed  him — her  Jim  might  just  as  well 
have  been  drowned  for  all  the  use  that 
he  was  !  Her  mother's  queer  saying  came 
into  her  mind,  "  We  could  -  never  have 
gone  on  living  together  if  we  had  ever 
left  off." 

Well — and  there  it  was  !  Her  parents 
had  lived  together  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  They  had  been  happy  ;  in  a  way. 
If  one  died,  the  one  left  would  be  mutilated  ; 
finished.  To  be  happy — in  a  way  ;  perhaps 
that  was  all  you  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Lovers— married  or  single — dared  not  get 
out  of  each  other's  stride  ;  Jim  never  should 
have  emigrated.  Or  she  should  have  gone 
with  him,  as  he  wished. 

Her  head  dropped  hopelessly  into  her 
hands  ;  mumbled  little  words  that  might 
be  scraps  of  prayer  trickled  through  her 
fingers.  She  was  horribly  unnerved  ;  yet 
it  was  quite  unlike  the  Bartletts  to  be 
dramatic.  Bartletts  had  only  one  word, 
"  hysteria,"  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

She  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  think 
this  affair  out  upon  the  voyage.  Her 
head  lifted  and  a  certain  amount  of  vitality 
crept  across  her  ghostly  face.  She  might 
end  by  throwing  those  letters  overboard  ; 
and,  herself,  slipping  after  them.  But  no 
Bartlett  had  even  been  eccentric,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  lunatic.  Suicide  was 
lunacy  ;  moreover,  and  this  was  a  strong 
pull,  she  wished  to  know  the  end  of  the 
story.  She  would  regard  their  position 
simply  as  a  novel — and  the  best  novels  (her 
mouth  was  whimsical)  did  not  have  happy 
endings. 

W^as  it  possible  that  Jim,  at  his  end, 
was  feeling  as  she  felt  ?  That  would  make 
things  easier.  That  perhaps  was  the  secret 
of  these  bizarre  letters.  He  also  was  merely 
kicking  himself  into  place.  There  they  were, 
like  a  pair  of  restive  horses,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ocean. 

It  would  certainly  help  if  he,  also,  was 
frightened  to  death  of  matrimony  ;  if,  to 
him  also,  the  memory  of  their  long-ago  love- 
making  was  only  a  dream  ;  faintly  distaste- 
ful, yet  not  quite  bad  enough  to  be  a  night- 
mare !  Then  when  they  met  they  could 
be  candid  ;   they  could  say  good-bye — with 
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a  long  cool  handshake.     As  to  what  would 
happen  afterwards — she  did  not  know. 

If   she   was   going   to    marry   him— and 
no  doubt  she  was  doomed  to — ^there  would 


new  life — to  have  more  money  than  you 
knew  what  to  do  with.  That,  in  itself, 
might  make  amends  for  everything. 

Money  was  a  powerful  factor. 

She  need  not  see  overmuch  of  him  ;  he'd 
be  engrossed  by  his  business.  The  whole 
relation  would  be  makeshift :    but  make- 


"  *  And  now  I'm  going  to  take  you  back  to  the  city. 
We'll  find  out  about  the  sailings.'  '  Sailings  ?  '  said 
Margaret  in  a  clear  new  voice.     '  I'm  going  to  stay.'  ' 

be,  at  least,  the  consolation  of  riches  ;  and 
there  would  not  be  the  ignominy  of  marry- 
ing for  money;  for  he  had  been  bitterly 
poor  when  they  became  engaged. 

It  would  be  refreshing— to  the  point  of 


.shift  might  be  more  comfortable  than 
collapse. 

She  jumped  up,  feeling  "  too  much  of  this 
dissection  will  drive  me  mad." 

She  went  to  the  wash-stand  ;    thought 
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she'd  dip  her  face  into  cold  water — and  the 
jug  was  empty  ! 

It  was  empty  by  accident  and  because  the 
house  had  been  upside  down  with  the  bustle 
of  her  departure  ;  yet  to  her  involved  brain 
it  was  designed.  They  even  grudged  her  a . 
drop  of  water  !  They  were  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  her,  in  such  a  hurry  to  partake 
of  all  the  benefits  she  was  going  to  bestow 
upon  them.     That  was  it. 

She  walked  back  to  the  window ;  held 
her  brow  against  the  cold  glass.  They  were 
merciless,  covetous,  the  members  of  her 
family. 

Her  whole  mood  was  moonshine.  That 
was  the  fruit  of  these  long  engagements  ; 
you  got  your  values  muddled  up. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  and  Jim  would  stand 
in  the  clear  light  of  their  solitary  and  their 
married  love. 

She  would  then  laugh  at  all  these  thoughts 
and  be  ashamed  and  keep  them  for  ever- 
lasting, locked  away  from  him. 

He  met  the  boat.  There  was  that  gawky 
constraint  of  a  meeting  in  such  conditions. 
As  she  watched  him  looking  after  her 
luggage,  she  felt,  with  an  unhappy  stab, 
"  thank  goodness  he  had  the  sense  not  to 
kiss  me." 

For  she  had  known  at  once,  directly  she 
caught  sight  of  him,  that  her  every  dread 
had  come  true.  She  was  fastidiously 
indifferent  to  him,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
man  on  the  ship  that  she  would  not  sooner 
have  married. 

She  watched  him.  He  was  still  very  big 
and  handsome,  yet  he  seemed  worn,  furtive. 
She  thought,  "Is  he  dissipated  ?  Is  that 
the  reason  ?  "  All  through  the  long  voyage 
she  had  been  patiently  probing  for  some 
definite  reason,  because  she  distrusted  the 
impalpable.  Bartletts  had  practical  minds 
and  Margaret  wanted  something  she  could 
bite  on. 

When  they  got  away  from  the  mob  and 
clamour,  when  her  luggage  had  been  disposed, 
of — sent  off  to  the  place  where  it  had  got 
to  go — they  looked  at  each  other  steadily. 
Margaret  felt  as  if,  suddenly,  every  other 
living  creature  in  the  world  had  whiffled 
away  and  here  they  stood,  the  two  of  them, 
with  ungarbed  emotions. 

Jim  said,  in  an  oii-hand  voice  and  turning 
from  her  brusquely  :  , 

*'  First  of  all,  I  thought  luncheon  in  one 
of  the  hotels — we've  got  some  fine  ones. 
And  then  I  thought — a  picnic  in  the  woods. 
They're  quite  close ;    you'd  hardly  believe 


how  close.  Things  over  here  are  so  entirely 
different." 

Margaret  asked  with  suspicion  and  re- 
proach : 

"  But  where 's  Mrs.  Yates.  Why  didn't 
you  bring  her  ?  " 

*'  I  want  to  tell  you  about  her.  That's 
why  I  thought  a  picnic — quieter,  more  to 
ourselves."  He  was  looking  wretched. 
"  Look  here,  we're  going  to  drive  out  ; 
here's  the  thing.  I've  got  a  basket  of  grub 
inside." 

He  stopped  ;  she  felt  herself  shoved  into 
the  car  ;  Jim's  hand  quite  rough  at  the  small 
of  her  back.  They  drove  ofi  through  the 
city,  which  was  handsome  yet,  to  her, 
unfinished.  As  she  put  it  to  her  tidy  mind, 
there  seemed  too  many  loops  and  ends  ; 
there  was  a  cobbled-up  bit  there — it  was 
like  bad  needlework  ;  the  sort  of  work  that 
Hester  did.  And  she  wondered,  with  sick 
fondness,  how  that  child  was  getting  on  with 
the  chair  covers. 

Dear  little  Hester !  It  would  be  lovely 
to  send  her  ten-pound  notes. 

She  felt  with  despair  as  they  drove  off  : 

"Now  he'll  cuddle  me,  of  course." 

Wasn't  that  natural  ?  Four  years  apart, 
and  not  one  kiss  yet. 

To  her  relief,  he  dug  himself  quite  stub- 
bornly into  his  corner  ;  and  he,  also,  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

The  city  ended  abruptly.  It  was  as  if 
(Margaret's  tidy  mind  again)  you  had  left 
the  work  unfinished  ;  the  needle  sticking 
in  and  threaded  with  a  short  cotton.  She 
stared  blindly  at  a  wide  road  ;  at  a  land- 
scape which,  beautiful  as  it  was,  made  no 
appeal  to  her.  The  first  sick,  swift  longing 
for  England  poured  over  her  like  a  mill- 
stream. 

Was  she  never  going  to  see  home  again  ? 
Was  she  never  any  more  to  walk  through 
those  May  days — mysterious,  chill — when 
apple -blossom  seems  sullen  and  silent  water 
looks  like  smoked  glass  ? 

"  You'll  like  the  wood  when  we  get 
there,"  said  Jim  casually.  "  It's  fine. 
There  are  lots  of  fine  things  out  here  ;  but 
they  are  never  the  same  as  the  things  at 
home.  You  must  get  used  to  that — if  you 
stay." 

"  If  I  stay  !  " 

She  felt  herself  bump  galvanically  on 
the  seat  and  henceforth  she  knew  that  she 
was  merely  screwing  herself  down  on  it. 

"Well,  you'll  see."  He  was  icy.  "There's 
a  lot  of  talking  to  do.  And  here  we  are. 
Get  out.    I'll  send  the  car  away,  shall  I  ?  " 
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Yes ;  send  it  away."  Margaret  was 
famt.  And  she  saw  that  it  was  a  hired  car. 
Why  was  that  ?  She  watched  it  go,  but 
she  bitterly  wanted  the  driver  to  stay. 
There  was  something  dreadful  in  the  idea 
of  being  alone  in  a  great  big  wood  with 
Jim  ;  yet  vath  what  rapture  they  would 
once  have  received  the  idea  ! 

*'  Impressive  ;  don't  you  think  ?  "  He 
marched  ahead  with  the  basket ;  he  indi- 
cated magnificent  trees;  a  toss  of  the 
hand—sort  of  "  there  they  are  !  " 

*'  Yes  ;  but  not  sweet — as  the  woods  are 
at  home,"  said  Margaret  quite  politely. 

They  were  being  polite— after  those 
radiant  letters  of  his  ! 

What  did  those  letters  mean  ?  She  would 
know  soon. 

"  Here,"  said  Jim,  pointing  to  a  clearing, 
*'  don't  you  think  ?  " 

Without  waiting,  he  dropped  the  basket 
and  dropped  himself  also,  with  the  air  of 
being  dead  tired.  He  was  looking  up  at 
her  ;  with  brutish,  pleading  adoration  ;  with 
dreadful  pain. 

There  ■  was  something  behind  that  look. 
She  sat  down  beside  him  and  there  they 
were — as  unloverlike  as  could  be  ! 

Margaret  regarded  his  shabby  boots  with 
the  crinkled  toe  caps. 

Millionaires  were  always  shabby.  Wasn't 
that  their  hall-mark  ?  Little  Hester  had 
once  said  : 

''He'll  meet  you  looking  like  a  tramp. 
That's  their  pose  ;   a  sort  of  insolence." 

He  was  not  a  tramp  ;  but  he  was  shabby 
and,  also,  he  looked  ill.  Yet  Margaret, 
always  so  compassionate,  merely  thought; 
"  He's  got  plenty  of  money  to  pay  for  nurses, 
specialists  ;  "  anything  he  may  happen  to 
want." 

He  was  a  stranger  and  she  couldn't  be 
bothered  with  him.  She  would  tell  him  so, 
but  it  might  be  better  to  have  lunch  first. 

An  empty  stomach  was  dangerous ; 
they  might  over-emphasise  the  position ; 
quarrel,  become  violent,  coarse.  Good  food 
gave  you  philosophy  and  breeding.  He  was 
unpacking  the  basket  and  she  was  glad  to 
see  a  bottle  of  red  wine. 

He  spread  it  all  out,  in  a  hopeless  nervous 
way,  and  she  never  offered  to  help  ;  she 
took  not  the  least  interest.  She  only 
watched.  He  looked  up  swiftly. 
''  You've  changed,  Margaret." 
"  Yes  ?  So  have  you."  She  was 
prompt. 

*'  I  don't  think  they've  forgotten  anything. 
Mustard  ?     Yes  ;  here  it  is.     Sorry  it's  only 
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cold  chicken ;    such  a  lame  sort  of  choice. 
But  I— I  couldn't  be  bothered." 

There  were  greaseproof  plates,  and  he 
was  pilmg  up  one  for  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  be  bothered  ?  "  she 
asked  him,  with  dreadful  emphasis. 

"  That's  what  we're  coming  to  ;  but  let's 
eat  first,  Margaret." 

It  was  a  dreadful  meal ;  it  was  a  wicked 
assault  upon  that  merry  word  "  picnic." 
Margaret  was  remembering  other  picnics; 
probably  he  was  also  remembering.  Yet 
she  could  not  hope  to  probe  his  mind.  Four 
years  away  !     And  in  this  strange  place. 

What  had  he  been  doing  ?     Why  did  he 

look  as  he  did  look — ^worn  out,  secretive  ? 

And  where  was  Mrs.  Yates— the  loquacious 

matron  who  was  to  have  chaperoned  her  ? 

This  seemed  to  give  a  clue. 

"  I  shall  finish  my  lunch  first,"  thought 
Margaret  sensibly ;  and  she  let  him  fill  her 
glass  again.  But  you  cannot  eat  and  drink 
for  ever  ;  there  does  come  an  end  to  such 
silent  sipping  and  munching. 
They  had  finished. 

He  was  tidily  screwing  papers  up,  stuffing 
everything  that  was  left  into  the  basket. 
Then  he  said  : 

"  Shall  we  walk  on  ?  " 
"  No.     Why  ?     And  don't  you  smoke  ? 
You  always  did." 

"Did — my  dear,  he  warmed.  "Long 
ago,  there's  been  an  end  to  all  my  dids,'\ 

''  That  means " — Margaret  heard  her 
voice  go  ringing  very  joyfully  through  the 
big  trees — "  that  you  don't  love  me,  that 
you  don't  want  to  marry  me.  I'm  one  of 
the  '  dids.'  " 

She  laughed.     It  was  such  a  merry  laugh. 
**  Why,"    she    demanded,     "instead    of 
writing    such    reams    and    reams   of  non- 
sense  " 

"  Yes,"  he  intervened  eagerly.  "  Glad 
you  weren't  taken  in  by  it." 

He  had  his  head  back  against  the  tree ; 
he  stretched  himself  slightly — a  gesture 
which  said  that  something,  at  least,  was  off 
his  mind. 

Margaret  looked  at  him.  She  was, 
perhaps,  a  fool  not  to  marry  him  :  very 
handsome  and  also  very  rich.  The  latter 
fact  was  proved  by  those  shocking  shoes 
and  by  another  thing  her  sharp  eyes  suddenly 
saw  :  a  ragged  shirt  collar.  She  absorbed 
what  Hester  had  called  the  insolence  of  rich 
men. 

Now  that  she  was  not  going  to  have  him, 
now  that  he  was  opening  his  hand  to  let  her 
escape,  a  very  little  of  his  old  magic  returned ; 
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he  became  once  more,  yet  only  distantly, 
that  Jim  who  had  hugged  her  all  down  the 
dark  street  going  home  from  Evensong. 
He  had  hugged  her  in  the  little  town  to 
which  she  would  return  and  be  a  spinster 
for  everlasting.     It  was  a  sick  prospect. 

**  That's  the  way  with  women.  We  don't 
know  what  we  do  want,"  she  thought 
fiercely. 

*'  Every  letter  that  you  wrote  back  " — 
Jim  was  mournful  and  quaint — "  threw  a 
pail  of  cold  water  over  mine.  Yet  I  kept 
on." 

*'  Those  letters,  they  were  not  you,"  she 
said. 

''  Am  I  me  now,  Margaret  ;  the  me  that 
you  knew  and  that  you  got  engaged  to  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

As  she  said  this  she  became  animated  ; 
she  could  breathe.  She  seemed  to  see,  at  the 
end  of  this  dreary  tunnel,  a  way  of  escape. 

"  You've  changed  too."  He  was  stead- 
fastly staring.  *'  I  suppose  we  should  have 
been  prepared  for  change,  yet  it's  a  shock. 
We  never  should  have  been  parted,  Mar- 
garet ;  most  unsafe.  I  ought  to  have  stayed 
at  home  ;  or  you  should  have  come  out 
here  with  me." 

'*  I  do  wish  I  had."     She  was  fervent. 

They  exchanged  one  haggard  look.  They 
were  thinking  of  those  courting  days  in 
England ;  so  very  young,  so  amazingly 
sweet — and  it  was  this  quality,  of  courting, 
that  they  had  lost.  Margaret  did  not  wish 
to  be  made  love  to  ;  no,  never  any  more. 
Yet  she  realised  that  she  had  lost  some- 
thing that  was  beyond  price.  Nothing 
could  buy  it ;  nothing  could  make  up  for 
its  loss.    No  amount  of  money ! 

Here  they  sat  in  their  twenties  ;  and  they 
might  have  been  seventy,  for  all  the 
passion  that  she  felt ! 

"  I  have  longed  for  you  so,  Margaret ;  I 
had  to  make  you  come  out — at  any  cost. 
It's  going  to  be  a  big  cost.  I  warn  you. 
I've  felt — just  one  hour  with  Margaret ;  in 
a  wood,  or  on  a  hill — somewhere  outside. 
I  must  have  that." 

He  stopped. 

She  had  been  absently  looking  through 
the  wood ;  which  was  just  like  the  woods 
at  home ;  and  yet  altogether  different. 
The  intangible  again — and  she  was  so  sick 
of  fumbling  about  in  the  dimness  of  analysis. 
Why  was  the  wood  different  ?  She  could 
not  say ;  nor  could  she  have  said  why  she 
knew  that  the  very  climate,  also,  would 
cheat  her.  It  would  be  subject,  perhaps,  to 
violence,   but,   as  a  rule,  there  would  be 


neither  subtlety  nor  deviation.  It  would 
never  be  the  uncertain,  provoking  climate 
that  she  loved  and  knew. 

Yet  she  was  going  back  to  England — and 
there  was  mournful  triumph  to  that  thought. 

"  And  how  about  afterwards  ?  "  she 
asked  ;  turning  to  look  coolly  at  him,  her 
brows  raised. 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  going  to  tell  you  ;  but  it's 
a  hard  job  ;  and  I  can't  quite  find  the  words 
to  begin  with.  I  don't  quite  know  how 
you'll  take  it." 

"I'm  equal  to  taking  anything  that  I 
can  grasp.     Do  believe  me." 

'*  Believe  you — of  course.  Don't  I  know 
your  courage  and  don't  I  know  what  a 
brick  you  were  to  those  at  home  ?  They 
sponged  on  you,  Margaret." 

"  But  now  " — she  looked  at  him  mean- 
ingly— "  they'll  have  to  do  without  me, 
won't  they  ?  " 

Jim  bounced  up ;  he  walked  in  little 
circles  upon  this  green,  cleared  space — as 
if  he  were  shackled  to  it. 

"  If  only  I'd  had  courage — your  sort  of 
courage.  Margaret,  I  ought  to  h-ave  told 
you  the  truth  a  year  ago.  I  meant  to.  I 
kept  putting  it  off,  and  then  it  was  too  late." 

"  Too  late,"  said  Margaret,  staring  up. 

And  she  could  see  herself  sitting  upon  the 
window-ledge  at  home,  that  last  day,  think- 
ing "it  is  too  late." 

She  stood  close  to  him ;  she  touched  his 
arm. 

"  Tell  me,  Jim." 

"  Yes  ;  in  a  minute.  I  do  funk  it,  and 
you  won't  wonder — when  you  hear.  Hasn't 
it  all  struck  you  as  very  queer  1  I've  never 
even  kissed  you  yet.  But  you  don't  seem 
to  mind,  and  that  is  queer  too:" 

"  I  don't  mind  ;  not  a  bit.  I  wish  you'd 
say  what  you've  got  to  say.  I  like  plain 
sailing.  I've  been — I'll  tell  you  now — driven 
half  mad  by  your  letters  this  last  twelve 
months.  I  can't  quite  express  it.  They 
were  hardly  you." 

She  laughed  discordantly. 

"  A  year  ago  ;  that's  when  it  happened." 
He  looked  at  her. 

He  was  so  thin,  so  furtive.  Horrible  word 
— furtive  !     But  she  could  find  no  other. 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Very,  but  only  for  a  little  while.  I  had 
a  shock.  Don't  you  remember  that  some 
of  the  letters  were  in  pencil  ?  " 

"  Yes.    And  I  wondered." 

"  Then,  why  didn't  you  ask  me  why  ?  " 
He    turned    fiercely.     "  Talk    about    plain 
sailing !     One    question    from    you — some- 
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thing  probing  —  would  have  done  the 
trick.  We  shouldn't  be  standing  here 
now ;  thousands  of  miles  from  any  living 
soul — ^that  counts.  Why  didn't  you  make 
me  say  why  I  couldn't  come  home  to  fetch 
you  ?  How  was  it  I  sent  no  presents  ? 
Why  didn't  you  ask  me  that  ?  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  make  you  understand  how  I've 
longed  for  England.  You'd  never  under- 
stand ;  unless  you  stayed  here — and  you 
won't  stay.  I  had  the  money  saved  up  ; 
I  could  have  paid  my  passage  home  at  any 
time." 

*'  Saved  up,"  she  echoed  ;  and  thought 
confusedly,  "  Do  very  rich  men  save  up  ?  " 

*'  Callous  emigrants  don't  care,"  Jim  was 
saying  drearily,  "  and  foolish  emigrants  keep 
on  snivelling — I  wasn't  going  to  be  that  sort. 
But,  all  the  same,  I  was  sick  to  come  and  I 
wish  I  had." 

"  I  wish  you  had."  Margaret  was  fervent. 
If  he  had  come,  their  love — that  precious, 
fragile  thing — would  have  been  salved. 

"  But  the  money  that  I'd  got  saved  up," 
he  was  telling  her,  '^  was  to  pay  your  passage 
home ;  not  mine.  I've  brought  you  out 
here  ;  devilish,  you'll  say — when  you've 
heard  everything.  I  simply  had  to  see  you  ; 
that's  all.  It  was  that  sort  of  hunger,  the 
hunger  that  won't  stop." 

''I've  simply  got  to  know,  and  at  once, 
Jim,  what's  up.  Let  me  hear  something 
that  is  sane,  concrete.  I  can't  fumble  and 
fence  about  any  more.  Have  you  com- 
mitted a  murder  1  Are  you  insane  ?  Have 
you — I  can't  think  of  anything  else.  But 
I'll  say  this  :  unless  you  tell  me — now — I'll 
walk  off  out  of  this  wood  and  take  the 
next  boat  home.    Passage  money  !    Do  you 


suppose  I  want  you  to  pay  that  ?  We're 
not  such  paupers.  Are  you  so  rich  that 
you've  lost  your  manners  1  " 

"  Am  I  so  rich !  Margaret !  You've 
dragged  it  out  of  me.  I  haven't  got  a 
penny,  my  dear — except  that  money  which 
I  won't  touch  ;  your  passage  money.  I'm 
ruined — my  partner,  Yates,  ruined  me 
twelve  months  ago.  It  bowled  me  over  ;  I 
was  ill.  Then  I  started  writing  those 
cracked  letters  to  you  ;  then  I  felt — and 
the  urge  of  it  grew — that  I  must  see  you 
once  more  ;  have  you  all  to  myself  ;  if  only 
for  half  a  day.  And  I  knew  that  if  I  told 
you  the  truth,  those  at  home  wouldn't  let 
you  come." 

"  What  do  you  really  mean  by  ruin  ?  " 

She  was  stunned,  and  yet  in  some  way 
amazingly  relieved.  For  she  knew  now 
that  she  had  been  prepared  for  more 
dreadful  things.  Poverty  !  What  was  that  ? 
It  merely  appealed  to  her  vigour. 

"  It's  a  stark -naked  word,  Margaret. 
I've  got  a  weekly  job — a  workman's  job. 
It  brings  in  enough  to  keep  one — to  keep 
two  ;  so  long  as  it  lasts.  That's  all.  Yates 
and  I  got  out  of  our  depth — speculation  ; 
perhaps  it  wasn't  all  his  fault.  Quite  easy 
to  make  a  fortune  out  here  ;  and  more  easy 
to  lose  it.  Anyhow,  he  flitted  ;  left  me  to 
stand  the  racket.  I  don't  know  where  he 
is  ;    doesn't  matter. 

"  And  now  I'm  going  to  take  you  back  to 
the  city.     We'll  find  out  about  the  sailings." 

"  Sailings  ?  "  said  Margaret  in  a  clear  new 
voice.     "  I'm  going  to  stay." 

"  You  mean  ?  " 
•     '*  I  mean — how  long  does  it  take  to  get 
married  ?  " 


FREED. 


I  LAUGH,  for  Thou  hast  lifted  up  from  me 
All  earthly  state 
That  I  may  fare  more  fast  and  gay  toward  Thee, 
Now  on  the  sweeping  upland  I  run  light 

Who  do  not  wait 
To  dream  by  any  cottage  fire  at  night ; 


Stripped  of  their  rainbow  veils  my  eyes  can  peer 

And  see  there  burns 
A  shining  where  one  whiteness  fuses  clear- 
Now  burdenless  I  stand, 

Not  clutching  any  toys,  into  my  hand  returns, 
Thy  longed-for  Hand. 

MARGARET    WIDDEMER. 


WHEN    GREEK 
MEETS  GREEK 

By  E.  F.  BENSON 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   J.    H.    THORPE 


AMY  BONDHAM,  though  far  stronger 
than  most  horses,  was  beginning  to 
feel  ill  with  anxiety,  for  it  was  now 
within  three  days  of  the  date  fixed  for  Mrs. 
Foxinglove's  fancy-dress  Elizabethan  Fair, 
and  still  no  invitation  had  arrived  for  her 
from  the  infamous  Theodosia.  It  could  not 
be  that  a  temporary  lapse  of  memory  had 
caused  Theodosia  to  forget  her  existence, 
as  she  had  received  plenty  of  reminders. 
For  the  last  week  Amy  had  been  deluging 
her  with  hospitalities  :  she  had  asked  her 
to  lunch,  tea,  dinner  and  supper,  all  of 
which  Mrs,  Foxinglove  had  refused  with 
regrets.  Amy  had  even  so  far  humbled 
herself  as  to  get  a  mutual  friend  to  ask 
Mrs.  Foxinglove  whether  she,  Amy,  was 
coming  to  the  Elizabethan  Fair,  and  she 
had  replied,  firmly  and  perhaps  ironically, 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  get  hold  of 
Amy,  as  she  was  always  solidly  engaged  for 
weeks  ahead.  But  as  the  Foxinglove  had 
asked  the  people  she  wanted  to  secure 
months  ahead,  this  was  a  very  paltry  excuse. • 
To  the  ordinary  mind,  such  a  speech 
must  have  seemed  final,  but  then  Amy  had 
not  an  ordinary  mind.  She  meant  to  go 
to  the  Elizabethan  Fair,  and  what  to  others 
spelled  *'  Defeat  "  spelled  to  her  "  Try  again 
and  harder."  In  fact,  at  this  melancholy 
moment  she  had  just  tried  again.  She  had 
written  a  sweet  little  note  to  dearest  Theo- 
dosia, asking  her  to  come  and  dine  quite 
quietly  with  her  and  her  husband  on  June 
18th,  which  was  the  night  of  the  Fair,  and 
the  answer  had  come  back  that  dearest 
Theodosia  was  out  of  town  that  night. 
Amy  read  into  that  mendacious  message 
contempt  and  an  iron  determination  not 
to  yield.  But  then  Amy  was  determined 
too. 

For  the  moment  she  had  winced  when 
these  words  came  pattering  into  the  tele- 
phone in   the   voice   of  Mrs.   Foxinglove's 


butler,  and  she  had  an  impulse  to  give  up, 
to  leave  town  for  a  day  or  two  till  the  party 
was  over,  and  perhaps  put  in  the  social 
columns  of  the  leading  journals  that  she 
had  been  unavoidably  prevented  from  going 
to  it.  That  would  be  quite  true,  the  un- 
avoidable impediment  being  the  absence  of 
an  invitation.  But  her  indomitable  spirit 
revolted  from  the  thought  of  retreat :  to 
quit  London  would  be  equivalent  to  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the 
thought  of  that  steeled  her  again. 

Certainly  Theodosia  Foxinglove  had  be- 
haved atrociously,  and  Amy  resolved  never 
to  call  her  Theodosia  again.  She  and  Amy 
were,  so  to  speak,  twin  dewdrops,  for  they 
both  devoted  their  whole  pellucid  energies 
to  the  aspiring  art  of  social  climbing  ;  and 
when,  only  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Foxinglove  had 
left  Chicago,  where  she  found  it  very  difficult 
to  rise,  and  appeared  in  London,  Amy  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  her,  for  she  had  had 
two  years'  start,  and  was  chirping  away 
quite  high  up,  while  the  Foxinglove  was 
still  nowhere.  She  had  constantly  invited 
her  to  her  house,  she  had  introduced  her 
to  five  members  of  Parliament,  two  Earls, 
a  prize-fighter,  four  distinguished  literary 
people,  a  film-star,  a  Bolshevist,  and  a 
Marquis.  There  were  many  others,  too, 
whom  she  did  not  trouble  to  enumerate 
to  herself,  but  all  these  she  remembered 
without  an  effort.  At  first  Mrs.  Foxinglove 
had  shown  no  signs  of  the  cloven-hoof ; 
she  had  indeed  behaved  very  fairly,  and 
several  of  the  brightest  butterflies  that 
to-day  refreshed  themselves  at  Amy's 
hospitable  board,  had  been  netted  by  her 
at  Mrs.  Foxinglove's  house.  That  was  as 
it  should  be  ;  that  was  part  of  the  code  of 
honour  that  ought  to  prevail  among  climbers, 
and  in  fact  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
season  the  two  had  hunted  in  couples  with 
most  gratifying  success.     But  then,  it  must 
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•  Chnstopher  looked  over  her  shoulder  as  she  scribbled  'By  hand'  in  the  corner,  and  saw  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
Aha  !    I  knew  you  would  manage  something,'  he  said,  '  if  you  (        '  "  ' 


be  supposed,  success  had  gone  to  Mrs. 
Foxinglove's  head  ;  she  began  kicking  down 
the  ladders  which  had  enabled  her  to  attain 
eminence,  and  among  these  ladders  (not, 
it  is  true,  a  very  lofty  one,  but  one  that 
had  most  emphatically  given  her  a  foothold 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  great  tree  of 
Social  Success)  was  Amy.  Indeed,  that 
telephone  message  she  had  just  received 
was  more  than  a  mere  ignoring  of  her  : 
it  was  a  definite  act  of  hostility  and  insult. 
Mrs.  Foxinglove  had  "  made  a  face  "  at  her 
when  she  had  replied  that  she  would  not 
be  in  London  on  the  night  which  everyone 
knew  was  the  night  of  the  Elizabethan 
Fair.  Of  course.  Amy,  when  she  asked  her 
to  dinner  then,  had  known  also  that  she 
could  not  come,  but  that  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  telling  a  lie.  .  .  . 

The  telephone  that  had  conveyed  this 
withering  message  tinkled  again,  and  Amy 
sprang  to  it.  The  Foxinglove  might  have 
seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour  have  repented,  in  which  case 
Amy  was  prepared  to  call  her  Theodosia 
again.  But  it  was  only  something  about 
grape-fruit,  and  the  thought  of  eating  made 
Amy  feel  quite  unwell.  "  She  is  a  snake," 
she    thought    to    herself,    ''  in    Grosvenor 


cared  to  give  a  thought  to  it.' 


Square."  Then  she  pulled  herself  together, 
and  sat  down  to  concentrate  as  to  how  to 
get  to  that  large  reptile-house  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  She  would  not  give  up,  she 
would  not  retreat  into  the  country,  she 
would  not  even  pretend  that  she  had  been 
asked  and  had  refused.     She  would  go. 

At  that  very  moment  Theodosia  Foxin- 
glove, having  emitted  that  spurt  of  malice 
on  Amy  through  her  butler,  was  also  con- 
centrating. Though  the  Elizabethan  Fair 
had  been  boomed  at  staggering  expense  in 
the  social  columns  of  every  important 
journal  in  London,  and  a  perfect  galaxy  of 
distinguished  people  had  promised  to  adorn 
it,  it  still  lacked  the  crowning  splendour 
of  being  one  at  which  orders  would  be  worn. 
She  longed,  as  with  burning  thirst,  to  curtsy 
to  somebody  in  her  own  house,  and  at  pre- 
sent she  had  not  secured  anybody  to  curtsy 
to.  Quite  a  little  curtsy  would  do  to  begin 
with,  but  she  desperately  wanted  to  bring 
curtsying  into  her  domestic  circle.  So 
there  she  was  inspecting  the  ball-room  of 
her  house,  which  had  been  transformed  into 
an  Elizabethan  market-place,  with  stalls  all 
round  it  (where  her  guests  could  take  little 
trifles,  such  as  gold  match-boxes^  and  tur- 
quoise brooches,  without  paying  for  them) 
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and  a  dais  of  seats  at  one  end,  violently- 
concentrating  as  to  how  to  get  hold  of  a 
Highness.  Though  all  that  was  otherwise 
brightest  and  best  in  London  was  coming 
to  the  fair,  the  Foxinglove  had  still  an  empty 
feeling.  .  .  . 

Amy  dined  quietly  at  home  that  night 
alone  with  her  pink,  plump  devoted  Chris- 
topher. There  was  a  party  or  two  she 
could  go  on  to  if  she  wished,  but  she  really 
did  not  feel  up  to  it,  for  though  hundreds 
of  friends  \\i.ald  be  there,  the  Foxinglove 
might  be  among  them,  and  in  any  case 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  Elizabethan  Fair,  and  that  would  make 
her  feel  faint.  So  she  stopped  at  home 
with  her  Christopher,  kind  good  Christopher. 
He  knew  how  madly  she  longed  to  go  to 
the  Fair,  for  he  took  the  profoundest  pride 
in  her  social  successes,  and  was  much 
depressed  at  the  way  things  were  going. 
He  had,  in  fact,  anxiously  asked  her  just 
now  if  she  had  "  managed  "  it. 

This  phrasing  did  not  please  Amy. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
'  managing  '  it,"  she  said.  "  I  should  like 
to  go  :  I've  never  denied  that.  But  if  you 
think  I  would  stir  a  finger  to  get  asked, 
you  are  quite  wrong." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Christopher  soothingly. 
"  Then  that's  that.  I  see.  Proper  pride  : 
just  so.  I  only  meant,  darling,  that  I  knew 
you  could  get  asked  in  a  minute,  if  you 
cared  to  put  your  wits  a-work." 

'*  How  ?  "  asked  Amy  eagerly,  forgetting 
that  she  wouldn't  stir  a  finger. 

''  Oh,     somehow    or    other,"    said    he. 
"  Trust  you  for  not  being  beaten." 
'    Amy    sighed.     This    was    disappointing, 
for  she  hoped  that  Christopher  might  have 
an  idea.     He  did  sometimes. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  think  about  it 
any  more,"  said  she.  "I  shall  like  to  have 
a  quiet  evening  :  I'm  sure  I  get  one  seldom 
enough.     Tell  me  the  news." 

Christopher  was  skimming  the  evening 
paper.  There  was  some  melodramatic  news 
about  the  franc  which  interested  him,  but 
he  instantly  turned  over  to  the  page  that 
would  interest  Amy. 

"  Great  to-do  at  the  Flower  Show  to-day," 
he  said.  "  The  whole  world  seems  to  have 
been  there.  Princess  Isabel  opened  it  .  .  . 
dukes  and  duchesses  and  delphiniums  .  .  . 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Foxinglove " 

*'  She  would  be,"  said  Amy,  suddenly 
boiling  over  again.  "  I  can  see  her  trying 
to  get  introduced  to  the  Princess.  How 
people  push  and  shove  !  " 


"  Perhaps  she  knows  her  already,"  said 
Christopher. 

"  Not  she !  She  would  have  put  it  in 
the  paper  that  the  Princess  was  among 
those  who  had  received  an  invitation  to 
the  Fair.  Besides,  I  always  distrust  that. 
To  receive  an  invitation  means  nothing.  I 
might  as  well  give  a  party  and  say  that 
Julius  Cses'ar  had  received  an  invitation. 
All  stuff  !  Also  I  know  that  Theodosia,  I 
mean  Mrs.  Foxinglove,  would  give  one,  if 
not  both  her  eyes,  to  get  her." 

"  She  plays  the  violin  very  finely  I'm 
told — the  Princess,  I  mean,"  said  Christopher, 
leading  the  way  gently  off  the  agonising 
subject. 

"  Does  she  ?  "  asked  Amy  languidly. 

There  was  silence.  Amy,  a  little  ex- 
hausted by  her  outburst,  sat  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  miserably  conscious  that  in 
forty-eight  hours  from  now  the  Fair  would 
be  in  full  swing,  and  she  not  there.  "  But 
what  does  it  matter  ?  "  she  asked  herself, 
and  her  heart  replied  to  her  that  it  mattered 
a  great  deal.  Then  suddenly  she  sprang 
up  :  a  perfectly  wonderful  idea  had  come 
into  her  head.  Whence  or  how  it  came  she 
had  no  notion  :  she  was  content  to  consider 
it  an  inspiration. 

**  I've  got  a  note  to  write,"  she  said, 
and  hurried  to  her  table. 

The  note  seemed  difficult  to  compose. 
Christopher  heard  the  crumple  of  two  oi 
three  sheets  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket.     But  presently  it  was  done. 

"  Has  the  last  post  gone  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Then  it  must  be  taken.  Ring  the  bell, 
dear." 

Christopher  looked  over  her  shoulder  as 
she  scribbled  *'  By  hand  "  in  the  corner, 
and  saw  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

'*  Aha !  I  knew  you  would  manage 
something,"  he  said,  ''  if  you  cared  to  give 
a  thought  to  it." 

Just  one  half-hour  afterwards  Mrs. 
Foxinglove  arrived  at  her  own  door  after  a 
little  dinner-party  she  had  been  giving  at  the 
Splendid,  at  which  she  had  experienced  a  snub. 
One  of  her  thirty-three  guests  happened  to 
be  of  the  household  of  Princess  Isabel,  and 
though  the  Foxinglove  did  not  know  this 
guest  at  all,  as  he  had  been  brought  by 
somebody  else,  she  thought  she  saw  a  chance. 
But  it  was  no  good  :  Princess  Isabel,  he 
knew,  was  dining  out  on  the  18th,  and — here 
he  became  slightly  apologetic — she  seldom 
if  ever  went  to  houses  she  did  not  know. 
The  baffled  Foxinglove  therefore  came  home 
in  a  morose  mood. 
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There  was  her  post  lying  on  the  hall- 
table,  and  on  the  top  a  note  just  left  by 
hand.  She  recognised  the  writing,  and 
wondered  at  the  persistence  of  Some  People. 


and  a  moment  after  sat  down,  with  a  gasp 
of  astonishment,  on  a  hard  hall-chair  with 
a  coronet  on  the  back.  The  note  from 
impotent  Amy  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  Eoyal  Highness, 

"  This  is  just  to  confirm  my  telephone, 
and  to  say  how  charmed  and  honoured  I 
shall  be  to  expect  you  to  dinner  on  Thursday. 
And  what  a  treat  to  know  that  you  will 
bring  your  violin  !  Indeed,  I  will  follow 
your  Royal  Highness's  wishes'  and  have  no 
party  at  all.  I  am  not  *  going  un  '  anywhere 
afterwards  ;  it  will  be  so  lovely. 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's 

'*  Most  obedient  and  delighted  servant, 
"  Amy  Bondham." 


Foxinglove  pro- 
duced a  hard  short 
noise  in  her  throat 
like  a  death-rattle, 
and  then  began  the 
dreadful  business  of 
concentration  again. 
What  had  h  a  p- 
pened      was      per- 


"  The  Foxinglove,  whom  nobody  could 
mistake  for  anyone  but  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, hurried  towards  the  door  with  all 
her  pearls  a-jingle  as  her  name  was 
bawled  out," 


Her  first  impulse  was  to  tear  it  up  without 
troubling  to  open  it,  but  it  might  be  amusmg 
to  see  what  fresh  assault  the  impotent  Amy 
proposed  to  deliver.     So  she  tore  it  open, 


fectly  clear  to  her  lucid  mind.  Amy  had 
enclosed  the  wrong  note  in  the  right  en- 
velope,  and,  by  inference,  she  had  sent  the 
other    note    to    a    Boyal    Highness.    The 
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inference  was  quite  wrong,  but  the  upshot 
was  that  a  Royal  Highness  who  played  the 
violin,  and  was  thus  at  once  identified,  was 
dining  with  Amy  quietly  on  the  night  when 
Foxinglove  had  told  Amy  she  would  be  out 
of  town,  but  was  in  reality  holding  the 
Elizabethan  Fair  to  which  she  was  deter- 
mined Amy  should  not  come.  But  instantly 
the  longing  for  a  Royal  Highness  swamped 
the  determination  to  exclude  Amy,  and 
without  pause  she  seized  the  telephone, 
and  rang  up  that  obscure  number  in  South 
Kensington.  She  would  eat  humble  pie, 
she  would  drink  the  water  of  affliction,  but 
she  must  be  careful  not  to  let  slip  that  she 
knew  that  Princess  Isabel  was  dining  with 
Amy.     How  people  pushed  and  shoved  !  .  .  . 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  the  lady  at 
the  Exchange  said  she  would  call  "them" 
again.     At  last — 

**  Is  that  my  Amy  ?  "  cooed  Foxinglove. 
"  You  dear  thing,  how  are  you  ?  I've  just 
got  home,  and  now  I'm  lying  grovelling " 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked  Amy, 
who  had  heard  perfectly. 

"  Grovelling,"  said  Foxinglove.  **  Dust 
and  ashes,  can  you  hear  me  ?  I've  made 
two  quite  awful  mistakes,  and  I  can't  think 
what  you'll  say  to  me.  First,  my  stupid 
butler  told  you  I  was  out  of  town  when  you 
so  kindly  asked  me  to  dine  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  I  thought  it  was  the  nineteenth  you 
said.  I'm  here  all  right  on  the  eighteenth, 
but,  alas  !  I  can't  dine  as  I've  got  a  little 
party  that  night." 

**  Ah,  yes,"  said  Amy.  '*  Of  course,  I 
quite  understand.  Such  a  natural  mis- 
take." 

"  And  my  second  mistake  is  even  worse," 
said  this  remarkable  liar,  "for  I  find  that 
my  stupid  secretary  hasn't  asked  you  to 
it.  I  can't  make  out  how  it  happened. 
Now  do  forgive  me  and  come." 

It  was  Amy's  turn  to  say  *'  Alas  !  " 

'''  Alas  !  "  she  said,  *'  there's  a  friend 
dining  with  me  that  night.     Just  proposed 


herself.  And  we  shall  be  having  a  little 
music,  as  she  plays  the  violin,  and  I  don't 
really  know  when — — " 

"  But  you  won't  go  on  making  music 
till  four  in  the  morning,"  interrupted^ 
Foxinglove.  *'  Come  in  after  your  old 
tunes.  And  bring  your  friend.  Always 
delighted  to  see  any  friend  of  my  Amy's. 
Who  is  your  friend  ?  " 

Amy's  irritating  laughter  tickled  Foxin- 
glove's  ear. 

"  Oh,  just  a  friend,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
sure  you  don't  know  her." 

That  was  a  nasty  one,  and  Foxinglove 
winced. 

*'  Well,  bring  her  along  for  an  hour,"  she 
repeated.  *^  But  anyhow,  come  yourself. 
Promise  !  And  your  friend,  too  :  ever  so 
welcome.  Ring  her  up  to-morrow,  whoever 
she  is,  and  say  how  pleased  I  shall  be  : 
Elizabethan  Fair  :   fancy-dress." 

"  Sweet  of  you,"  said  Amy. 

"  And  forgive  my  secretary's  mistake, 
dear,"  said  Foxinglove. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Amy  genially. 
*'  But  you'll  forgive  me,  won't  you,  if  I 
can't  manage  to  look  in?  If  it's  fancy 
dress,  I'm  afraid " 

*'  Fancy-dress  optional,"  said  Foxinglove. 
*'  And  indeed  I  shan't  forgive  you  and  your 
friend  if  you  don't  come.  I  shall  feel  real 
bad  about  it." 


Amy  managed  to  go  to  the  Elizabethan 
Fair,  for  she  had  her  fancy-dress  all  ready 
in  case.  She  arrived  quite  alone,  rather 
late.  The  galaxy  of  fashion  which  had 
assembled  for  the  Fair  was  sitting  watching 
a  Morris  dance  of  highly  decorative  Eliza- 
bethan yokels.  The  Foxinglove,  whom 
nobody  could  mistake  for  anyone  but 
Queen  Elizabeth,  hurried  towards  the  door 
with  all  her  pearls  a- jingle  as  her  name  was 
bawled  out,  and  they  kissed  affectionately. 

"  And  your  friend  ?  "  asked  Foxinglove. 

**  Couldn't  persuade  her,"  said  Amy. 


**  *  What  dreadful  things  you  girls  say  nowadays  !     I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  him, 
as  the  man  I  cared  for  had  married  someone  else  ?  '       '  Not  a  bit,'  I  denied.       '  We  don't  look  upon  marriage 

as  the  only  career  for  a  girl  nowadays.'  " 


A  SENTIMENTAL 
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I  AM  a  twentieth-century  young  woman, 
although  I  managed  fco  get  born  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  century 
started,  and  I  pride  myself  upon  being  prac- 
tical and  unsentimental ;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  lacking  in  affection.  Father 
and  I  had  knocked  about  together,  mostly 
abroad,  since  mother  died  ;  and  when  I  lost 
him  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  be  with  someone 
who  knew  him.  I  accepted  Aunt  Eleanor's 
invitation  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Dulsham. 
She  was  almost  a  stranger,  but  she  said 
that  blood  was  thicker  than  water,  and 
"  there  are  times  when  you  like  to  feel  that 
some  of  the  family  are  left,  Nina,  my  dear." 
I  thought  then  that  she  was  referring  only 
to  my  feelings,  but  now  I  know  that  she 
meant  herself,  too.  She  had  been  very 
lonely  till  I  came,  she  told  me. 

That  was  principally  why  I   conquered 
my  wish  to  get  back  among  things  agam 


for  a  few  months  and  decided  to  stay  on 
over  Christmas,  but  it  was  also  because  she 
was  different  from  anyone  I  had  known 
and  interested  me.  She  kept  her  clothes 
in  lavender ;  and  herself !  I  found  her 
useful  for  the  little  stories  that  I  wrote. 
(They  just  kept  me.)  Sentiment  has  more 
value  in  fiction  than  in  everyday  life. 
There  it  is  apt  to  be  expensive.  I  told 
Auntie  so  when  she  talked  to  me  about  her 
plans  for  Christmas. 

"  To  me,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  that  you  had 
better  begin  charity  at  home,  instead  of 
flinging  your  money  about.  You  could  do 
with  about  four  new  dresses  ;  and  you  need 
a  little  runabout.  Everyone  keeps  a  car 
nowadays.  But  we  look  at  things  differently. 
You  belong  to  the  sentimental  period,  and 
I  to  the  unsentimental."  ^^ 

"It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  Nma,  ' 
she  said.     "  We  all  have  a  certain  amount 
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of  sentiment  ;  except  perhaps  John  Pear- 
son." 

He  was  her  lawyer,  and  managed  her 
little  properties  ;  a  dry  man,  but  humorous. 
I  rather  liked  him. 

"  Oh,  him  !  "  I  laughed.  "  I  think  he  was 
born  old." 

"  And  I  have  only  dried  up,  eh  ?  "  she 
suggested.  "  Ye-es.  .  .  .  He  wasn't  so  dry 
as  a  young  man,  Nina  ;  quite  good-looking. 
...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  once  proposed 
to  me." 

"  Did  he  now  !  "  I  said.  "  That  shows 
original  grace — or  sin.     Same  thing  !  " 

"  What  dreadful  things  you  girls  say 
nowadays  !  I  suppose  you  would  consider 
that  I  ought  to  have  taken  him,  as  the 
man  I  cared  for  had  married  someone  else  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  I  denied.  "  We  don't  look 
upon  marriage  as  the  only  career  for  a  girl 
nowadays.  If  you  don't  like  a  man  enough 
to  want  to  live  with  him,  it  isn't  sensible 
to  do  it  for  a  house,  we  should  say." 

"  And  I  should  say  it  isn't  decent,"  she 
told  me. 

*'  The  result's  the  same,"  I  observed. 
**  Here  we  are,  two  old  maids." 

"  I  am  forty-four,"  she  said,  *'  and  you 
are  only  twenty-six.  You  will  have  more 
'  sensible  '  chances." 

*'  I've  refused  two  or  three,"  I  remarked. 
I  sighed. 

''  And  you  sigh  over  them,  dear  !  " 

"  Wrong,"  I  told  her.  "  The  sigh  was 
for  something  else." 

You  see,  the  only  man  I  had  thought 
it  would  be  sensible  to  marry  had  been  wild 
and  made  a  mess  of  things.  I  wasn't  such 
a  fool  as  to  tie  myself  up  to  a  waster  ;  or 
he  such  a  rotter  as  to  ask  me  to  ;  but  he 
begged  for  a  chance.  So  I  had  told  him 
that  I  would  wait  a  bit,  while  he  tried  to 
square  himself  up  in  South  Africa.  He 
wrote  at  intervals  that  he  was  less  unworthy 
than  he  had  been,  but  he  wasn't  squared  up 
yet.  I  had  just  given  him  six  months  longer. 
It  made  three  years. 

"  Well,"  Auntie  said,  "  I've  passed 
temptation  time.  Nobody  wants  me  now. 
Fortunately,  I  have  other  interests  in  life 
than  men.  At  least  I  have  had.  Christmas 
has  always  been  my  time.  I've  been  able 
then  to  send  little  presents  to  those  of  the 
family  who  needed  help,  and  to  give  to  the 
poor  here.  I  can't  forget  the  time  when 
they  all  looked  to  us  for  help;  when  I 
was  the  squire's  daughter  and  lived  in  the 
Hall.  I've  always  been  so  thankful  that 
your  grandfather's  losses  didn't  come  till 


he  was  too  ill  to  realise  them  before  he  died. 
I  hope  he  didn't  afterwards.  He'd  turn 
in  his  grave  to  know  that  I  had  come  down 
in  the  world  ;  that,  instead  of  being  Miss 
Abbot  of  the  Hall,  I  was  only  Miss  Abbot 
of  2,  Laurel  Villas." 

''You  call  it  Hallsdean,  you  know,"  I 
said  ;  "  and  the  villagers  look  upon  you 
as  a  queen,  if  a  dethroned  one.  I'd  no 
idea  that  so  much  of  the  old  feudal  feeling 
was  left — upon  either  side." 

'*  I  have  been  proud  and  pleased  to  show 
at  Christmas  that  I  retain  it,"  she  said. 
"  It  may  seem  a  little  thing — a  foolish  thing 
to  you,  Nina  ;  but  to  be  once  a  year  Miss 
Abbot,  the  squire's  daughter  and  successor 
— once  a  year,  my  old  self — once  a  year  to 
be  Lady  Gracious,  and  to  do  the  kindnesses 
that  I  wish  to  do  all  the  year  !  You  can't 
realise  how  much  it  means  to  me.  .  .  . 
Well,  well !  As  you  say,  I  belong  to  the 
sentimental  period." 

"  Your  annual  pleasure-day  is  drawing 
near,"  I  said.  "  It  was  three  weeks  to 
Christmas  yesterday." 

I  had  posted  a  letter  to  South  Africa  then, 
to  arrive  at  Christmas,  so  I  knew. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  if  I  can  do  as  I  have 
always  done.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Pearson 
to  look  in,  when  he  is  passing.  A  dreadful 
thing  happened  to  me  this  spring,  Nina. 
There  was  a  landslip  at  Constitution  Hill. 
Fortunately,  it  did  not  do  a  deal  of  damage 
to  the  cottages  directly  ;  but  from  the  same 
cause — underground  streams  they  say — ^there 
was  a  subsidence  of  a  deal  of  the  property. 
It  cost  a  terrible  amount  to  put  things  right. 
I  think  they  call  it  underpinning." 

"  How  much  ?  "  I  asked  briefly. 

"  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Pearson  mentioned 
the  total  amount.  If  he  did,  I  can't  re- 
member it.  I  always  leave  those  things 
to  him." 

/'What!"   I  cried.     ''Don't  you  check 
his  accounts  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  said.  "  I  don't  belong 
to  the  generation  of  women  who  understand 
figures,  as  you  do  ;  or  who  mistrust  their 
men  !  " 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  suppose — just  for  the 
sake  of  argument — that  he  was  making 
money  out  of  you ;  cheating  you.  You 
wouldn't  know  !  " 

"I  should  prefer  not  to  !  "  she  declared. 
"  I  would  rather  lose  my  money  than  my 
faith  in  people.  John  Pearson  wouldn't 
steal  a  penny  of  mine  to  save  himself  from 
starvation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
he's  very  well  off.  .  .  .     We've  passed  the 
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point,  Nina.  You're  so  discursive,  and  never 
content  to  take  anyone  or  anything  for 
granted.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was 
that  he  raised  mortgages  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  meet  the  expenses  ;  and  the 
result  was  that,  for  the  time  being,  I  had 
to  live  on  my  annuity.  As  you  know,  that 
is  only  three  hundred  a  year.  I  have  only 
managed  by  exhausting  my  little  savings. 
I  have  hoped  all  along  that  there  would  be 
something  to  come  out  of  the  property  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Otherwise  I  must  ask 
him  to  raise  some  more  mortgages,  say 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  so  that  I  may  have 
my  annual  pleasure." 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty !  "  I  cried. 
"  Good  heavens  !  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  you  spend  that  on  Christmas  presents 
every  year !  My  word !  Sentimental 
Christmases  are  expensive  !  " 

"  I  was  proposing  to  be  economical  this 
year,"  she  said.  "  One  must  cut  one's  coat 
according  to  one's  cloth.  Remember  that, 
except  for  birthdays  and  a  few  special 
occasions  of  need,  I  do  all  my  year's  giving 
at  one  time.  Last  year  it  came  to  £336, 
but  there  were  special  calls.  Fred — but  I 
shouldn't  mention  names — one  of  your 
cousins,  was  terribly  embarrassed  ;  and  two 
others  had  been  out  of  employment  for 
some  time  ;  and  an  old  maid  of  mine  lost 
her  husband,  and  a  school  friend.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  told 
a  pack  of  lies  and  imposed  on  me.  .  .  .  Also, 
there  had  been  a  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
village.  I  shan't  do  anything  abnormal 
this  year." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  I  cried. 
I  decided  to  try,  a  little  later,  to  increase 
my  payment  (I  had  absolutely  refused  to 
stay  on,  unless  she  allowed  me  to  pay  for 
my  board  ;  but  she  had  obstinately  refused 
to  take  anything  for  my  room).  I  could 
do  it  by  buying  things  for  her,  if  she  wouldn't 
take  cash,  I  thought. 

"  You  really  ought  to  keep  it  down,"  I 
told  her  severely. 

"  Unless,  of  course,  the  property  is  going 
well,"  she  qualified. 

However,  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  it  wasn't. 
It  was  hard  work  to  make  the  incomings 
meet  the  outgoings,  he  told  her,  and  there 
would  be  no  income  to  spend  that  year. 

"  Then  I'll  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
arrange  for  some  more  mortgages,"  she  said. 
"  You're  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  already, 
my  dear  lady,"  he  protested.  "  I  can't 
raise  another  penny ;  not  a  penny.  In 
fact Well,  I  don't  envy  those  who  hold 


the  third  mortgages  now.  They  stand  a 
considerable  risk  of  losing  some  of  their 
money." 

"Then,  Auntie,"  I  said,  "you  can't 
honestly  ask  people  to  advance  more.  You 
must  be  just  before  you're  generous,  of 
course." 

"Ye-es,"  she  agreed.  "Yes.  It  is  a 
great  blow  to  me.  .  .  .  I  suppose  I  could 
raise  a  certain  amount  on  my  jewellery  ?  " 
"  It's  of  little  value  to  other  people  com- 
pared to  what  it  is  to  you,"  he  said. 
"  Umph  !  .  .  .  As  an  old  friend— we've 
known  each  other  all  our  lives,  Miss  Nina— 
if  you've  outrun  the  constable  a  trifle,  and 
want  an  advance  to  square  off  your  bills, 
I  dare  say  I  could  advance  it." 

"  It  isn't  to  pay  bills,"  I  cried.  "  It's  to 
give  to  people." 

"  What  ?  "  he  cried.  He  looked  sternly 
at  her. 

"  You've  no  business  to  interfere,  Nina," 
she  snapped.  "  I  wasn't  going  to  take 
favour  from  Mr.  Pearson." 

"  You  shouldn't,"  I  said  ;  "  not  to  give 
to  other  people.  .  .  .  Don't  look  at  me 
like  that." 

"  You  just  don't  understand  how  I  feel 
about  it,"  she  complained. 

I  don't  think  I  did,  until  after  he  had 
gone.  Then  she  asked  me  to  help  her,  as 
I  was  good  at  writing  things,  to  compose 
a  letter  telling  all  the  poor  relatives  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  help  them  that 
Christmas. 

"It  is  kinder  to  prepare  them,"  she 
explained,  "  because  they'll  have  reckoned 
on  it.  Last  year,  Laura — but  I  shouldn't 
mention  names — one  of  my  poor  relatives, 
wrote  to  me  that  my  cheque  bought  the 
Christmas  dinner,  and  the  children's  pres- 
ents. ...  The  poor  children  1  A  woman 
who  hasn't  any  of  her  own,  looks  upon  the 
little  ones  of  her  people  as  hers,  .  .  .  But 
I  suppose  your  generation  doesn't  under- 
stand that  feeling." 

"  It  understands  a  bit,  old  dear,"  I  said. 
"  Oh  yes  !  .  .  .      I  could  type  the  letters 

for  you,  and " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  The  least  I  can 
do  is  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  them  with 
my  own  hand  .  .  .  and  cry  over  it.  You 
won't  understand  that,  Nina." 

"I'm  not  the  crying  sort,"  I  told  her. 
I'm  not.  I  didn't  cry  when  George  told 
me  what  he  had  done  ;  or  when  he  told 
me  that  he  was  going  abroad — to  the  devil ; 
only  advised  him  to  try  trotting  the  other 
way  !     (That  was  how  I  came  to  promise 
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to  wait.)  **  No,  I'm  not  the  crying  sort ; 
but  I've  faced  a  bad  biff  or  two,  old  dear. 
My  way's  to  look  out  for  any  chance  of 
making  bad  things  a  trifle  better." ' 

I  looked  out  for  my  chance  then  ;  went 
to  see  Mr.  Pearson  at  his  office.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  Auntie,  and 
not  unfriendly  to  me. 

"  I've  come  about  Aunt  Eleanor's  busi- 
ness," I  said.  "  As  you'll  know,  it's  no 
use  trying  to  talk  business  with  her." 

*'  No  use  at  all,"  he  agreed.  "  Neither 
is  it  any  use  your  asking  me  to  show  you 
her  accounts  without  her  permission."  He 
bristled. 

"  I  haven't  asked  you,  have  I  ?  "  I  said. 

"  So  you  needn't  get  on  your  hind  legs  ! 

What  occurred  to  me — I  don't  think  you  in 

the   least    realise    how 

she  lives  for  her  Christ- 


she'll  feel  that  she's  no  longer  *  Lady  of 
the  Manor.'  She's  remained  that  to  herself, 
you  know.  If  you  could  raise  a  hundred, 
I'd  give  you  five-and-twenty  to  add  without 
telling  her.  It's  only  what  she  won't  take 
for  my  room.  That  would  give  her  half 
of  her  sentimental  Christmas.  You  see  the 
idea  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  /  didn't  realise 
something.     You  are  your  aunt's  niece  !  " 

*'  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  you  mean  that  I 
am  a  silly  little  fool.  I'm  not  really  ;  but 
I  have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for 
other  folk's  folly.  .  I  know  that  people  put 
their  own  values  on  things,  and  you  can't 
alter  them.  It's  a  foolish  business  to  you 
and  to  me  ;  but  it  isn't  to  Aunt.  So  I 
suggest  giving  her  her  own  fool  paradise — 
well,  half  of  it  !  " 

"  You  write,   don't  you  ?  "   he  grunted. 


*  Good-bye,*  she  said  frigidly." 


mas  presentations.  It's  the  one  fete  in  her 
calendar.  .  .  .  the  calendar  of  a  woman 
who — who's  missed  things  in  life." 

"  And  proposes  to  miss  another  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds'  worth,"  he  grunted. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  is  absurd,  of 
course  ;  but  if  she  could  have  a  little  to 
give  to  the  really  needy  cases  ?  In  the 
family  and  in  the  village  ?     If  she  doesn't 


I  nodded.  *'  I  thought  so  !  Naturally  you 
put  sound  before  sense.  But  I  only  meant 
that  you're  a  nice  girl.  A  further  mortgage 
can't  be  raised  ;  not  even  for  a  hundred. 
No  one  but  a  bally  fool  would  have  taken 
up  the  last.  .  .  .  no  bally  fool  even,  except 
myself  !  " 

"  Oh-h-h  !  "  I  said.     "  There's  something 
that  I  didn't  realise  either  !  " 
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I  held  out  my  hand.     He  shook  it. 

"So,"  he  said,  "  you — I  take  you  for  a 
level-headed  sensible  young  lady— you  con- 
sider that  your  aunt's  Christmas  presents 
are  an  obsession  with  her  ?  Like  her  hero- 
worship  of  a  man  who  was  no  hero.     I'd 


black  on  her  things.  I'm  making  her  quite 
a  gorgeous  dress  for  Christmas.  You'll 
hardly  know  her.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  don't. 
.  .  .  You  see,  if  you  and  I  are  Auntie's 
friends  and  wish  to  cheer  her  up— I  thought 
perhaps  you  would— we  must  give  her  what 
she  wants — one  of  her  obsessions." 

"Why    not    both,"    he     said,    "Miss- 
Miss    Nina?      I've    for- 
gotten your  surname." 
"  Noble,"  I  said,  "  but 
iSCJI^^P     you  can  call  me  Nina  if 
^C    MB^HF     you  like.     We  can't  give 


'  Auntie  will  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  conveyed  the  news,  when  she  feels  more  herself,* 
I  said.  ...  I  slipped  my  arm  through  his  and  walked  him  off,  before  Auntie  could  say  anything." 


say  worse  than  that  of  him,  if  he  weren't 
dead." 

"  And  didn't  leave  Auntie  even  a  ring 
or  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  memory,"  I  said. 
"  That's  one  of  the  things  that  make  her 
pippy,  between  ourselves.  However,  it's 
helped  me  to  make  her  give  up  wearing 


her  the  obsession  man.  From  what  Father 
said  about  him,  I  don't  think  ^  he'd  have 
been  a  very  valuable  present,  if  we  could." 

"  He  wouldn't  have  been  ;  but  her  idea 
of  him  might  be.  I  was  wondering.  .  .  . 
You  know  she  never  looks  into  her  accounts, 
or  into  any  business  done  through  me.     If 
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I  told  her  that  a  legacy  had  been  paid  over 
to  me  for  her  by  his  lawyers  ...     Eh  ?  " 

"  What  a  wicked  old  man  you  are  !  "  I 
cried.  "  I  like  wicked  old  men  !  I  think 
it  had  better  be  a  ring,  don't  you  ?  What 
about  some  money  too  ?  My  five-and- 
twenty  ?  " 

*'  I  was  thinking  only  of  money,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  want  to  see  her  slavering  over  the 

ring   of   a However,    it   wouldn't   be 

his.  And  it  would  please  her  ;  help  her 
along  her  lonely  furrow.  That's  always 
been  rather  an  obsession  of  mine,  helping 
her." 

*'  Then,"  I  proposed,  "  you'll  take  my 
twenty-five  pounds  towards  it.  It's  only 
what  I  wanted  to  pay  for  my  room,  and  she 
wouldn't  have." 

"  No,"  he  refused.  "  You  keep  it  for 
what  you've  saved  it  up  for.  A  home  some- 
day, eh  ?  " 

**  Goodness  knows,"  I  said.  "  It  depends 
on  whether  someone  else  proves  that  he's 
worth  sharing  a  little  wooden  hut  with. 
I'm  not  fool  enough  to  do  it  if  he  doesn't. 
/  don't  belong  to  a  sentimental  generation 
like  Auntie  and — I  nearly  said  you  !  " 

"  I'm  not  sentimental,"  he  denied.  "  It's 
merely  an  obsession.  .  .  .  You  see,  a  lonely 
man  must  amuse  himself  with  something ; 
golf  or  theatricals  or  billiards,  say ;  or 
looking  after  an  old  flame's  affairs  !  That's 
how  it  is  with  me.  Miss  No — I  think  I'll 
call  you  Nina,  if  you  don't  mind.  You 
remind  me  of  your  Aunt,  years  ago,  in 
looks.     She  was  a  pretty  woman.     She  is." 

He  sighed. 

*'  I  don't  mind  you  calling  me  Nina,"  I 
told  him. 

I  didn't  mind,  but  Aunt  seemed  to, 
when  he  called.  She  said  something  a  little 
later — rather  dragged  it  in — about  the  free- 
and-easy  fashions  of  the  present  day.  But 
perhaps  she  referred  rather  to  my  calling 
him  "  old  dear."  I  wanted  to  buck  him 
up  by  sympathy,  because  he  evidently  didn't 
like  telling  her  about  the  legacy.  Naturally 
he  didn't  want  to  hear  her  gloat  over  another 
man. 

He  didn't  begin  straight  upon  it,  but  asked 
after  her  health,  and  said  it  must  be  a  great 
comfort  to  her  to  have  me  there. 

"  You'll  miss  Nina  when  she  goes,"  he 
remarked. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  my  niece  contem- 
plates an  early  departure,"  she  told  him 
stiffly. 

"  I  expect  she'll  be  tempted  from  you 
soon,"    he    said.     **  The    usual    penalty    of 


good  looks  !  Eh,  Nina,  my  dear  ?  .  ,  . 
Well,  I  have  to  come  to  a  subject  connected 
with  your  young  days.  Miss  Eleanor.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  may  raise  rather  sad 
memories.  I — er — I  don't  know  if  you 
would  rather  hear  it  alone ?  " 

I  rose  to  go  ;  but  Auntie  waved  me  to  a 
chair. 

"  What  I  don't  quite  see,"  she  said,  *'  is 
how  my  young  days — you  needn't  have 
reminded  me  that  they  are  far  past  ! — 
concern  you  1  " 

He  stiffened  at  that. 

"  Merely  as  your  solicitor,"  he  said. 
"  But  even  in  that  capacity  I  usually  act 
with  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  my 
clients.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Leehan  &  Leslie  have 
notified  me  of  a  legacy  which  has  been  left 
you  by  a  friend  recently  deceased  abroad. 
The  foreign  domicile  has  caused  some  delay. 
It  consists  of  some  piece  of  jewellery — 
an  antique  ring,  I  think — and  a  small  sum 
of  money.  ...  It  is  stated  that  the  money 
is  merely  to — to  apply  to  something  that 
will  give  you  personal  pleasure,  and— er — 
a  pleasant  memory  of — er — one  who  has 
never  forgotten  you.  .  .  .  I  don't  know  that 
I  scarcely  need  name  the  legator  .  .  . 
Claude  Mortimer.  .  .  ." 

Aunt  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  began  to 
cry  a  little.     She  said  she  felt  "  overcome." 

"  I'll  fetch  your  smelling-salts,"  I  offered. 

It  was  really  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  it 
for  a  minute.  I  have  no  belief  in  smelling- 
salts  ;  or  in  fainting. 

When  I  came  back.  Auntie  seemed  to  be 
rather  wiping  up  the  floor  with  poor  old 
Pearson.  Apparently  he  had  said  things 
about  Auntie's  *'  Claude "  (the  name's 
enough  !)  at  some  time.  * 

"  It  isn't  the  money  that  I  care  for,"  she 
stated.  "  I  wouldn't  take  that  for  myself  ; 
but  I  feel  justified  in  applying  it  to  charity, 
in  memory  of  a  good  and  faithful  man. 
It  isn't  even  the  ring  that  I  value.  It's 
to  have  been  something  to  a  man  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  I — I — thought  I  hadn't 
been.  .  .  .  Well,  I  have.  It  is  a  proud 
thought  to  a  woman  !  " 

Poor  old  Pearson  rose,  mopping  his  fore- 
head. 

"  And  so,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  it.  I — dash  it  all ! — ^I  don't  see  what 
you've  to  round  on  me  about  !  I  .  .  . 
Well,  well !  .  .  .     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  frigidly. 

"  Auntie  will  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  conveyed  the 
news,  when  she  feels  more  herself,"  I  said. 
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I  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  and  very  savage 
with  her.  "  I'll  see  you  downstairs,  Mr. 
Pearson,  dear." 

I  slipped  my  arm  through  his  and  walked 
him  ofi,  before  Auntie  could  say  anything. 
She  looked  as  if  she  might ! 

"  She's  a  bit  hysterical,"  I  apologised 
outside  the  door.  "  Don't  feel  too  much 
hurt." 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  said.  "  The  thing  is  that 
she  has  her — her  proud  memory.  .  .  . 
Some  of  us  haven't  even  that,  Nina." 

He  managed  a  smile  ;  but  he  looked  so 
tired  ;  as  if  he'd  grown  older  since  he  came 
in  ;  and  I  had  the  funniest  impulse  I've 
ever  had  in  my  well-regulated  life.  I  flung 
my  arms  round  him,  and  gave  him  a  real 
good  hug  and  a  kiss. 

''  You're  a  perfect  dear,"  I  said.  *'  Aunt 
Eleanor's  been  an  old  donkey,  and  lost  me 

my    best    uncle  !      She "     I    heard    an 

awful  scream  from  above  then.  "  Oh, 
heavens  !  "  I  groaned.  "  She's  gone  into 
hysterics.  Don't  you  worry  about  them. 
It's  only  because  she  considers  them  due 
to  the  occasion.  You  run  off.  I'll  shake 
her  out  of  her  hysterics  all  right." 

However,  it  was  she  who  shook  me  when 
I  went  into  the  drawing-room  ;  caught  hold 
of  me  as  I  ran  in  the  door,  calling  out, 
*'  Don't  be  a  donkey  !  " 

"  You  fast,  forward  hussy  !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  suspected  you  directly  I  saw  the  terms 
you  were  on  :  that's  why  I  looked  over 
the  stairs.  A  man  old  enough  to  be  your 
father — ^and  might  have  been  your  uncle  ! 
Hugging  and  kissing  him  like — Oh  !  You 
wicked,  fast  girl !  .  .  .  The  one  person  in 
the  world  who  still  cared  for  me  ;  and  you've 
taken  him  away  from  me !  Oh,  Nina ! 
How  could  you  ?  " 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  Don't  you  start  shaking  me  again,  or  I'll 
shake  you  !  If  you  want  to  know,  I  kissed 
the  dear  old  thing  because  he  was  so  hurt 
by  your  chortling  over  the  man  you  chucked 
him  over  for." 

"  Be  rude  if  you  must,"  Auntie  said, 
"  but  don't  be  vulgar." 

''  A  man,  who,  from  what  I've  heard 
from  Father,  was  worth  about  a  quarter 
of  Mr.  Pearson,"  I  ripped  out. 

*'I  doubt,"  Auntie  said,  '*  if  any  man 
ever  was." 

She  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  What  ?  "    I    cried.     "  You   mean ? 

Good  gracious  !  Do  you  mean  that  you 
like  him  better  than  Claude  What's-his- 
name  ?  " 


*'  I — I — have  come  to,"  she  said.  *'  He's 
been  such  a  friend  ;  such  a  friend  ;  till  you 
came  !  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry  him  then  1  " 
I  wanted  to  know. 

"  He  never  asked  me  again,"  Auntie  said. 
"  That  was  why,  if  you  must  humiliate  me. 
.  .  .  I'm  not  one  to  bear  resentment, 
Nina  ;  but  after  your,  to  say  the  least, 
immodest  behaviour,  which  I  witnessed  just 
now — unless,  of  course,  there  is  an  under- 
standing— I  mean  a  matrimonial  under- 
standing— between  you  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son  " 

"  There  is  not,"  I  stated. 

"  Even  that,"  she  raged  on,  "  would  not 
justify  such  outrageous  forwardness  .  .  . 
perfectly  outrageous  !  .  .  .  I  feel  that  you 
and  I  cannot  remain  congenial  companions. 
So  .  .  .  Oh,  Nina  !  I  knew  you  were  up  to 
date,  and  had  no  conscience  and  all  that  ; 
but  I  thought  you'd  be  loyal  to  me  ;  and 
you've  stolen  my  lover  ;  just  for  mischief ; 
when  you  don't  even  want  him  !  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  I  cried.  "  What  rot 
you're  talking  !  You  always  gave  out  that 
you  were  '  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Claude 
What's-his-name  ' " 

?  You  don't  think,  do  you,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  was  going  to  let  John  think  that 
I  wanted  him  to  propose  again  ?  The  idea  ! 
In  my  time " 

"  In  your  time,"  I  said,  *'  people  made 
a  bally  mess  of  their  love  affairs.  Now  we're 
more  sensible.  I  shall  'phone  to  him  and 
tell  him  to  come  back  and  propose  now." 

"  Nina  !  "  she  screamed. 

''  Meanwhile,"  I  said,  "  you  may  like  to 
know  that  the  legacy  was  all  humbug.  It 
was  Pearson's  money,  and  Pearson  bought 
the  ring— just  to  cheer  you  up  .  .  .  Here, 
if  you  faint,  you  won't  be  able  to  stop  my 
telephoning  !  " 

"I  —  don't  —  want  —  to  —  stop  —  you," 
she  gasped.  "  At  least  .  .  .  you  needn't 
'phone,  Nina.     I'll  do  it  myself." 

"Eighto!"  I  said.  "Let's  give  him 
time  to  reach  his  office  first.  I'll  get  him 
for  you.  You  always  boggle  over  it.  Then 
I'll  leave  you  to  it.  .  .  .  You  funny  old 
people  with  your  Christmases  and  a  love-a- 
ducks  and  all  that !  .  .  .  Well,  you'll  have 
your  sentimental  Christmas  this  time." 

"  Some  day,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  pray 
that  you  may  have  yours.  ...  I  think 
he  may  have  reached  his  office  now.  He 
walks  very  quickly.  .  .  .  li  he  should  come, 
I  think  I'll  wear  the  new  dress  that  you've 
made.  I  think  I  look  young— less  old,  in  it." 
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*'  Righto,"  I  said.  "  You'll  feel  younger 
than  I  when  he  comes.  /  shan't  get  my 
sentimental  Christmas  this  year  !  " 

I  didn't.  I  spent  it  aboard  an  almost 
empty  liner  on  the  way  to  Cape  Town  ;  for 
ten  days  before  Christmas  a  letter  came  from 
my  bad  boy.  He  was  in  hospital  in  Bloem- 
fontein,  down  with  enteric.  It  was  hard 
luck,  he  wrote,  because  he  was  getting  along 
quite  well. 

"  There's  only  a  hundred  left  to  pay  off, 
Neen,"  he  wrote,  "  and,  if  I  pull  through — 
thirty-two's  rather  a  bad  age  for  it — I'll 
be  square  nearly  to  time.  You'll  give  me 
a  month  or  two  extra,  won't  you  ?  Then 
I'll  save  up  for  the  little  wooden  hut. 
Glory  !  You've  been  a  good  sport  to  me, 
dear  girl ;  and  I'll  be  one  to  you — if  I  pull 
through. 


*'  If  I  don't,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you've  pulled  me  through.  So  I'm  getting 
the  padre  to  stick  in  a  note  to  tell  you  that 
I've  changed  my  spots  and  turned  into  the 
sort  of  creature  that  you  wouldn't  run  more 
than  the  usual  risk  in  marrying.  He's  going 
to  make  a  copy  of  my  accounts  to  show 
you  that  I've  worked  hard.  God  bless  you, 
Neen !  I  think  an  awful  lot  of  you.  I 
mustn't  write  any  more.  You  know,  don't 
you  ?     You're  just  the  one  !  " 

Mr.  Pearson  took  my  passage  and  he  and 
Aunt  gave  me  a  big  present  so  that  I  could 
finish  squaring  Dick  up,  and  marry  him 
and  look  after  him,  if  he  pulled  through  ; 
and  I  had  a  cable  at  Madeira  to  say  that 
he  had. 

Perhaps  my  Christmas  on  the  lonely  ship 
wasn't  so  unsentimental.     I  thought  a  lot ! 


"PLUCKING  GEESE  IN  SCOTLAND. 


X^HEN  I  was  little, 

^  ^      Long  and  long  ago, 
I  stood  beside  the  window 

And  watched  the  falling  snow  ; 
Christmastime  was  coming, 

And  Mother  said,  **  My  dear, 
They're  plucking  geese  in  Scotland 

And  sending  feathers  here." 


When  I  was  little 

I  watched  the  snowfiakes  fly 
White  against  the  grey  clouds 

Filling  all  the  sky. 
Thought  of  some  far  homestead 

In  the  firelight  clear — 
**  Plucking  geese  in  Scotland 

And  sending  feathers  here.'* 


Now  I  am  older 

I  never  see  the  snow 
Without  remembering  something 

That  brings  the  heart  a  glow, 
Some  glad  dream  forgotten 

Life's  dark  days  to  cheer, — 
**  Plucking  geese  in  Scotland 

And  sending  feathers  here.*' 

DOROTHY  DICKINSON. 


A   QUESTION   OF  CAPACITY. 

Small  Boy  :    Mummie,  I  want  a  stocking  that'll  hold  a  horse  and  cart,  a  motor,  and  a  big  ball.     Can  I  have 

one  of  yours  ? 
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A  BUSY   WEEK. 
By  Theta, 

In  the  ordinary  way  when  we  have  returned 
from  the  office  and  fed  we  are  allowed  to  give 
our  lifelike  imitation  of  the  commercial  magnate 
relaxing  after  the  heat  and  ardour  of  the  day. 

The  double  strain  of  dominoes  at  lunch  and  an 
anxious  wait  for  the  result  of  the  four-thirty  is 
admitted  to  have  left  us  fit  for  nothing  but 
an  arm-chair  and  a  comatose  evening  until  the 
night  clubs  open. 

But  this  week  all  that  will  be  altered.  Our 
pleas  for  peace  and  quietness  will  be  brushed 
aside  and  we  shall  all  be  detailed  in  fatigue 
parties  of  one  to  put  up  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions. 

This  week,  if  it  be  true  that  a  woman's  place  is 
the  domestic  hearth,  a  man's  is  the  top  of  a 
step-ladder  with  a  mouth  full  of  tintacks  and  an 
entanglement  of  paper  chains  reminiscent  of 
the  Laocoon,  or  the  villager  that  took  the  wrong 
turning  in  the  Maypole  dance. 

Not,  of  course,  that  I  am  opposed  to  Christmas 
decorations.  I  know  that  without  them  Christ- 
mas would  not  be  Christmas,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  offhand  to  say  whether  it  would  be 
Easter  Monday  or  Derby  Day  instead. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  without  them  the 
home  would  lack  the  festive  appearance  so 
desirable  on  the  great  day,  and  I  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  that  two  paper  chains  and  an 
air  balloon  judiciously  employed   can  produce 


an  air  of  revelry  that  recalls  eAl  the  splendours 
of  the  good  old  times. 

But  the  process  of  putting  them  up  abounds 
in  perils  at  which  the  bravest  blanch  and  mere 
ordinary  ratepayers  are  filled  with  panic.  Great 
as  is  the  charm  of  Uncle  William's  portrait 
when  crowned  with  its  garland  of  evergreen, 
the  task  of  so  crowning  it  leaves  one  barely 
capable  of  appreciating  the, effect. 

Stepping  back  to  observe  the  result  of  one's 
first  attempt  (which  is  always  a  failure),  one 
stumbles  instinctively  into  the  arm-chair  and  is 
promptly  warned  to  be  careful  as  "  that  is 
where  I  have  just  put  the  rest  of  the  holly." 

To  anyone  whose  winter  undies  are  not 
fashioned  of  chain-mail,  a  fabric  which  can  be 
cordially  recommended  for  such  occasions, 
this  information  will  only  tend  to  confirm  a 
previous  suspicion,  and  the  further  suggestion 
that  we  are  treading  berries  into  the  carpet  will 
seem  neither  necessary  nor  kind. 

It  may  even  upset  a  man  to  such  an  extent 
that  when,  at  the  end,  his  wife  with  her  most 
alluring  smile  asks  him  what  the  mistletoe 
reminds  him  of,  he  will  answer  "  Druids," 
and  get  himself  thoroughly  disliked. 

But  before  this  occurs  the  correct  siting  of 
the  mistletoe  will  have  caused  an  amount  of 
anxious  thought  that  could  have  been  better 
devoted  to  the  rubber  market,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  one's  golf-swing.  On  the  one  hand, 
one  does  not  want  to  cause  congestion  in  the 
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hall,  while,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  scandal  in 
the  scullery  is  repugnant  to  all  nice  minds. 

And  even  when  both  these  dangers  have  been 
avoided,  one's  troubles  are  not  at  an  end.  It  is 
sure  to  be  discovered  that  the  particular  berry- 
laden  piece  of  holly  that  has  been  earmarked 
for  the  pudding  has  fallen  behind  the  sideboard, 
and  can  be  retrieved  only  by  moving  that  heavy 
article  of  furniture,  disarranging  the  decorations 
of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  breaking  the  only 
decanter  endowed  with  anything  more  potable 
than  the  wife's  spare  crochet  hooks. 

Yes,  on  the  whole,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  busy 
week. 


"  Good  gracious  !  Whatever  next  ?  "  he 
roared,  as  the  man  and  bag,  complete  with 
beaming  smile  and  "  hail-fellow-well-met  "  man- 
ner, were  shown  into  his  office. 

''  Confound  you,  sir  !  "  roared  the  business 
man,  jumping  to  his  feet.  "  You  canvassers 
make  me  so  crazy  with  your  colossal  nerve  and 
impudence  that  I  simply  cannot  find  words  to 
express  myself." 

"  Quite,  sir,"  replied  the  agent,  unabashed. 
"  Then  I  am  the  man  you  want.  I  have  here,'* 
he  said,  extracting  a  volume  from  his  bulky 
bag,  "  the  very  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
dictionary  published." 


THE  HOUSE   NEXT   DOOR. 


Effect  of  foggy  weather  on  Christmas  Eve  at  a  house  next  door  to  a  branch  Post  Office. 


RECIPE  FOR  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS. 

Take  some  goodwill,  and  this  you  need  not  measure. 
You  cannot  put  too  much — then  add  some  pleasure  ; 
Beat  up  some  presents,  all  you  can  in  reason, 
And  with  best  wishes  plenteously  season. 
Sweeten  with  love.    As  kindness  is  a  flavour 
That  always  is  exceedingly  in  favour 
Add  this.    Mix  up  with   mirth  and  harmless   folly, 
And  decorate  with  mistletoe  and  holly  ! 

Leslie  M.  Oyler, 


Morning,  noon  and  night  canvassers  were 
calling  on  a  harassed  business  man,  until  at  last 
he  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  avoid 
them. 

After  the  ninety- seventh  canvasser  was 
announced  he  felt  extremely  upset  and 
annoyed. 


He  was  on  his  first  visit  to  a  country  town  for 
many  years,  and  decided  to  call  on  an  old  friend. 
Arriving  at  the  address  the  friend  had  sent  him, 
he  rang  the  bell  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Perkins  was 
at  home. 

"  Which  one,  sir  ?  "  the  maid  asked.  "  There 
are  brothers  living  here." 

For  a  moment  he  was  puzzled.  Then  he 
smiled  with  the  relief  of  having  solved  the 
problem.  "  The  one  that  has  a  sister  living 
at  Slocombe,"  he  carefully  explained. 


"  But,"  said  the  cautious  screen  star,  who 
was  about  to  perform  an  apparently  dangerous 
feat,  "  suppose  the  rope  should  break  ?  " 

"  By  George  I  "  cried  the  director.  "  That's 
a  good  idea." 


THE   EDITOR'S   SCRAP-BOOK. 


Ill 


A  CHRISTMAS  HOMECOMING. 
By  T»  HodgUinsan, 

It  is  as  true  as  ever  that  every  family  has 
its  skeleton  cupboard,  even  if  nowadays  the 
expression  must  not  be  taken  literally. 

In  these  days  of  bijou  residences  and  inquisi- 


a  No  Hawkers  No  Circulars  notice,  or  a  warning 
to  Beware  of  a  Dog  too  surfeited  with  meat  to 
touch  even  the  choicest  calf.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent statement  that  modern  life  is  too  com- 
plicated. 

But  the  skeleton  cupboard  still  endures,  at 


*A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS!' 


tive  police  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  the 
skeleton  will  remain  undiscovered  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  remove  one's  enemies  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Our  relations  can  call  with  impunity  even  in 
the  middle  of  spring-cleaning,  and  in  place  of 
molten  lead  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 


any  rate  as  far  as  our  house  is  concerned.  In 
it  are  stored  the  numerous  odds  and  ends  of 
bric-a-brac  (mostly  presents)  whose  display 
in  any  other  part  of  the  house  has  grown  dis- 
tasteful to  us. 

An   economical  streak  in  both  Magda  and 
myself  forbids  us  to  throw  away  such  things 
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and  in  a  small  town  like  ours  it  is  impossible  to 
send  them  to  the  dear  vicar  for  his  annual 
jumble  sale  lest  the  givers  should  recognize 
them  and  resent  such  treatment  of  their  gifts. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  contents  of  our  skeleton 
cupboard  are  trifling  souvenirs  from  our  neigh- 
bours, small  mementoes  of  their  travels  on  all 
the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  or  inexpensive  recognitions  of  our  zeal 
in  watering  the  goldfish  and  the  herbaceous 
border  while  they  were  away  in  the  wilds  of  the 
West  Coast. 

It  is  a  cosmopolitan  collection,  ranging  from 


and  the  question  of  disposing  of  some  of  its 
contents  had  become  acute  that  Cousin  Mary 
paid  us  her  long-threatened  visit  and  proved 
so  unexpectedly  easy  to  entertain. 

"  Will  you  listen-in  or  would  you  like  a  grape 
fruit  ?  "  I  asked  her  the  first  evening  with  my 
hearty  English  hospitality. 

"  I'd  like  best  to  go  quietly  on  with  my  work," 
she  answered,  and  went  on  to  explain  that  a 
coming  bazaar  at  home  was  engrossing  her 
attention. 

Magda  claims  that  the  great  idea  was  hers, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  as  a  duet,  in 


VERY  REMISS. 

"  John,  that  was  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  you  never  raised  your  hat ! ' 


pin-cushions  shaped  like  most  of  the  animals 
known  to  zoology  to  pictures  more  conspicuous 
for  plush  frames  than  for  artistic  merit.  But  the 
gem  of  the  collection  is  the  green  vase  with  which 
the  Johnsons  sought  to  prove  that  even  so  far 
away  as  Southend  they  could  not  forget  us. 

Every  year  the  collection  received  fresh 
additions,  and  every  year  the  new-comer  was 
allowed  to  adorn  the  house  for  a  few  weeks 
before  Magda  and  I  realised  that  no  amount  of 
suffering  on  our  part  would  ever  make  it  beau- 
tiful, and  it  was  relegated  to  the  domestic 
chamber  of  horrors. 

It  was  just  as  the  cupboard  was  getting  full 


which  tenor  and  soprano  (as  is  not  always  the 
case)  finished  together,  that  our  question  was 
put. 

"  Will  it  include  a  white  elephant  stall  ?  " 
we  asked,  and,  on  being  told  yes,  proclaimed  our 
ability  to  stock  it  almost  completely. 

For  Cousin  Mary  lived  far  enough  away  to 
obviate  any  risk  of  the  donors  of  our  objets 
d'art  attending  the  sale  and  recognising  their 
gifts.  Cousin  Mary's  bazaar  was,  in  fact,  just 
what  we  were  looking  for,  and  we  unloaded  the 
contents  of  our  skeleton  cupboard  upon  it  with 
a  philanthropic  haste  that  almost  savoured  of 
indiscriminate  charity. 


"^4 


WHAT   TO   DO   WITH  A    FAMILY   PORTRAIT  ? 


^^===^' 


A   LITTLE   HOLLY   GOES   A   LONG   WAY. 


PUTTING  UP  THE   CHRISTMAS  DECORATIONS. 


"  Aunt  Evangeline  will  be  pleased,"  Cousin 
Mary  assured  us,  and  thereby  reminded  us  to 
withdraw  a  squatting  toad  containing  an  ashtray 
and  remove  one  or  two  other  trifles  which,  we 
remembered  in  time,  had  been  Aunt  Evangeline's 
idea  of  presents  calculated  to  brighten  our 
birthdays. 

Aunt  Evangeline,  whose  fame  as  a  bazaar 
runner  was  known  throughout  a  whole  rural 


deanery,  had  always  had  an  exotic  taste  for 
gifts.  Her  wedding  presents,  though  generous, 
had  been  more  bizarre  than  beautiful,  and  we 
had  often  wondered  where  on  earth  she  had 
discovered  the  further  less  generous  specimens 
of  bric-a-brac  with  which  she  had  favoured  us 
from  time  to  time.  But,  of  course,  we  were  too 
well  brought  up  to  say  anything  of  this  to 
Cousin  Mary. 
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"  How  is  dear  Aunt  Evangeline  ?  "  we  asked 
instead,  and  were  told  that  for  her  age  she  was 
simply  marvellous. 

''  She  still  does  without  spectacles  and  nut- 
crackers," said  Cousin  Mary  v/ith  simple  pride, 
and  we  admitted  that  even  we  had  noticed  that 
teeth  were  not  what  they  were  in  our  young 
days. 

That  was  in  October,  and  now,  after  only 
three  short  months,  the  dear  old  lady  is  breaking 
up.  Her  memory  is  going,  though  she  still 
retains  her  strong-minded  habit  of  seldom 
consulting  Cousin  Mary.  That,  at  any  rate, 
seems  the  only  explanation  of  her  latest  lapse, 
which  has  revealed  the  secret  of  where  she 
acquires   her   exotic   gifts.     This   morning   the 


It's  very  startling  in  the  dark  with  no  one  ciose  to  you. 
The  letter's  most  important,  though  ;  I  promised — 

'twould  be  wrong 
To  say  I  will  and  then  not  go  ;  it  won't  take  very  long  ; 
And  here's  dear  Father's  blunky  stick  in  case It's 

rather  fun. 
I'm  going  to  walk  quite  slowly  there.    (But  coming 

back  I'll  run.) 

Joe  Walker. 


Anthropometry  does  not  seem  to  be  always 
infallible.  The  Paris  prefecture  of  police,  want- 
ing a  missing  thief,  had  proofs  chosen  of  six 
photographs  of  the  man,  taken  in  different 
positions  some  time  before.  These  were  sent, 
with   careful   specifications   of   body   measure- 


THE   FIRST   DANCE   OF  THE   SEASON. 

Absent-minded  Miss  Clapham  Parcq,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  pillion-rider,  causes  a  mild  sensation. 


green  vase  came  back  to  us  with  Aunt  Evangel- 
ine's love  and  best  wishes  for  Christmas. 

Ah,  well,  this  is  essentially  the  season  for  the 
meeting  of  old  friends,  and  ingratitude  has 
never  been  one  of  our  failings. 

®®® 

MOST   IMPORTANT. 

Poor  Mother's  got  a  headache  so  she  cannot  go,  you  see, 
And  Martha  went  out  shopping  in  the  village  after  tea. 
Whilst  Father  won't  be  back  from  town  till  much  too 

late,  and  so 
As  somebody  must  post  it,  well,  I  said  that  I  would  go. 
It  isn't  that  I'm  frightened,  'cos  I'm  not  a  tiny  bit. 
Our  road  seems  rather  lonesome,  though,  before  the 

lamps  are  lit ; 
I  don't  mind  that ;  the  goosey  part  is  walking  down  the 

drive, 
Our  big  trees  make  such  funny  squeaks  as  if  they  were 

alive, 
And    then— I'm    silly,    but— the    owls— I    wish    they 

wouldn't  *'  Hoo  !  " 


ments,  and  marks,  finger-prints,  and  so  on,  to 
various  parts  of  France.  (Soon  after,  the  prefect 
received  from  the  local  chief  of  police  in  a  small 
town  the  following  letter :  "  Photographs  of  the 
accused  persons  whom  you  desired  me  to  trace 
duly  to  hand.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  arresting  five  of 
the  men,  whom  I  now  have  under  lock  and  key. 
My  best  detective  assures  me  that  he  is  on  the 
track  of  the  sixth  man,  an^  will  certainly  capture 
him  before  long." 

®®® 

Two  husbands  were  talking  over  the  trials  of 
married  life.  They  had  about  exhausted  the 
subject  when  one  inquired:  "And  what  do 
you  do  while  your  wife  is  dressing  ?  " 

*'  Oh,"  replied  the  other,  "  that's  when  I 
try  to  think  of  something  original  to  say." 
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Twin 
faces 
in  her 
mirror 


^T^WIN  faces,  but  how  easily  she  can  tell 
•*•  the  difference  !  Both  hers,  but  one 
as  she  was  before  she  went  to  bed,  the  other 
as  she  rises  in  the  morning  with  her  com- 
plexion so  clear  and  fresh  that  she  looks  years 
younger.  That  is  because  she  massaged  in 
a  little  Mercolized  Wax  before  she  went  to 
bed.  While  she  slept  the  Mercolized  Wax 
was  gently,  imperceptibly  dissolving  away 
all  the  old,  worn-out,  dried-up  particles  of 
skin  and  allowing  the  young,  delicate  skin 
which  was  underneath  to  glow  clear  and  un- 
stifled. 

That  is  the  process  Nature  designed,  one 
layer  of  new  skin  gradually  replacing  another 
as  exposure  to  light  and  dust  caused  it  to 
grow  old,  dry  and  discoloured.  Modern 
life  interferes  with  Nature's  process,  and 
half  the  dull  complexions  one  sees  are  due 
entirely  to  minute  particles  of  worn-out  skin 
clogging  the  tiny  pores  and  choking  the  deli- 
cate, young  skin  underneath. 

Try  the  experiment  yourself  to-night  be- 
fore you  go  to  sleep.  Gently  massage  your 
face,  neck  and  arms  with  some  Pure  Mer- 
colized Wax.  To-morrow  morning  look  in 
the  glass,  and  we  promise  you  will  be 
delighted  with  the  result.  Mercolized  Wax 
cannot  fail.  It  is  simply  Nature's  own  way. 
Do  not  forget.  Try  it  to-night.  Just  ask 
any  chemist  for  some  Pure 

Mercolized  Wax 

DOES  NOT  contain  Mercury  or  anything 
injurious  to  the  complexion,  and  is  guar- 
anteed not  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hair. 
Two  sizes  only — 2s.  and  3s.  6d. 

DEARBORN    (1923)    LTD., 

37,   GRAY'S   INN    ROAD,   LONDON,   W.Cl 


STRIKING 

REVELATIONS 


ON 

INFANT  FEEDING 

For  your  Baby's  sake  don't  neglect  to  send 
for  "  The  Happy  Baby  "  Book,  merely  be- 
cause you  happen  to  have  another  book  on 
Baby's  diet  and  management. 
"  The  Happy  Baby  "  Book  is  something 
new  and  contains  some  striking  revelations 
on  infant  feeding  and  management.  It 
deals,  in  simple  language,  with  hundreds 
of  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  mother — questions  upon  which  rests 
the  very  foundation  of  your  baby's  future 
physical  and  mental  welfare. 

Each  copy  is  sent,  post  free,  with  a  sample 
tin  of  Humanised  Trufood,  the  baby  food 
that  medical  science  proves  is  "  nearest  to 
mother's  milk." 

HUMANISED 


Nearest  toUothersHilk 


Obtainable  from   all 
Chemists  2/9  &  4/9 


f      To  Trufood  Ltd.  (Dept.  T.M.), 
^  The  Creameries,  Wrenbury, 

^  Cheshire. 

Send  me  "The  Happy  Baby" 
book  and  a  free  tin  of  Humanised 
Trufood. 


ADDRESS 


Date  of  baby's  birth 
or  when  expected 
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Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE   GIFT   OF   TONGUES. 
By  Herbert  Hamelin, 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  a 
previous  engagement,  we  were  unable  to  carry 
out  our  much-advertised  intention  of  going  to 
Deauville  for  the  holidays.  Most  annoying  too, 
after  we  had  spent  hours  in  mugging  up  the 
ridiculous  language  by  a  quite  new  method 
— spare  time  study — native  teachers  in  your 
own  home — no  drudgery,  and  so  on. 

Actually  it  was  Sligenbotham  who  put  the  lid 
on  it — absolutely  forbade  it, 
in  fact.  I  saw  him  in  the 
bank  one  morning,  and 
mentioned  it  quite  casually 
to  him,  and  he  said  NO  ! 
very  emphatically.  A  hard, 
oallous  fellow,  Sligenbotham, 
no  savoir-faire,  or  joie-de- 
vivre  at  all.  So  I  had  to 
spend  my  hard-  earned 
money  in  carrying  out  my 
engagement  to  pay  off  my 
wretched  overdraft  at  his 
potty  little  bank. 

When  we  returned  from  a 
fortnight  at  Margate,  how- 
ever, we  felt  we  must  live 
up  to  our  reputation  for 
sang-froid,  sans  souci,  and 
what  not,  so  we  asked  the 
Blogsons  to  dinner,  chez 
nous. 

But  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  go  first  to 
the  wrong  address.  They 
knew  that  our  house  had 
recently  been  re-christened 
"  Mon  Repos." 

"  Bon  soir  !  "  I  beamed, 
bursting  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  gesticulating 
fluently. 

"  Er — Vous  dormez  bien, 
isn't  it  ?    Yes  ?     No  ?  " 

The  Blogsons  looked  a 
little  nonplussed,  but  on  the 
whole  they  stood  it  very 
well.  After  all,  when  you 
are  getting  a  free  meal,  you 
must  let  your  host  have  his 
little  joke,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

"  II     fait     beau     temps, 
nein  ?  "  I  continued  manfully,  looking  towards 
Lavender  for  support. 

"  Mercy  ! "  she  replied  brightly,  shutting 
the  window  hurriedly  as  the  rain  was  lash- 
ing in. 

"  You  must  forgive  us,"  she  smiled  to  our 
guests.  "  This  French,  you  know,  it  is  so 
infectious.     We've  been  talking  it  so  much  down 

at  Mar the  plage,  vous  savez  ?  " 

"  Dinner  is  a  peu  en  retard,  no  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oui,"    came    the    quick    response.     It    is 
wonderful  how  a  clever  woman  can  help  a  man 
along. 


*'  Ou  est  the  bonne-a-tout-faire  ?  "  I  demanded 
angrily. 

"Given  notice,". groaned  Lavender  dully. 

"Cigarette  ?  "  I  hurried  on,  still  in  French. 

*'  Thanks,"  replied  the  Blogsons. 

"  Mercy — No,"  yawned  Lavender.  "  I  can't 
stand  your  gaspers." 

Then  she  remembered  herself. 

"  Voulez  vous — er — switch  on  le  gramophone, 
Georges  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"  Ah !     Permettez-moi,      Madame,"      lisped 


HOW  MANY  NEEDED  ? 

Wife  :    Don't  you  think  these  flowers  in  my  hat  make  me  look  much 
younger,  dear  ? 

Husband  (absent-mindedly) :    Yes,  why  not  try  a  few  more  ? 


Blogson,  dashing  forward  with  a  courtly  bow. 

"  Mercy  !  "  gasped  Lavender,  as  she  helped 
him  pick  up  the  bits  of  the  aspidistra. 

"  A  little  chanson,  I  think,  M.  Blogson,"  she 
murmured.  "  Or  quelquechose  French,  any- 
how." 

Blogson  hunted  in  the  cabinet  for  a  moment. 

"  Voici !  "  he  exclaimed  triumphantly.  "  I 
think  this  will  do  it,"  he  added  grimly.  "  Oh  ! 
La— la !  " 

It  did ! 

This  is  what  the  wretched  thing  blared  forth 
in  a  pedantic,  nasal  voice. 
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FOR  WINTER  SPORTS, 
Fox's  Puttees  are  the  ideal  legwear.  Non- 
fray  edges,  spiral  fit,  hard'wearing,  all« 
woollen  material  in  a  wide  variety  of  colours. 
Men's  from  10/-  to  20/-.  Ladies'  from  9/6 
to  16/-;  with  or  without  spats.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  shade  card  on  application. 
Waterproof  purse  to  hold  one  pair,  fitted 
with  'lightning'*  fastener  7/6,  or  with 
buttons  5/- 

FOX  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD.  Dept.  Q 
Wellington,  Somerset. 

Agents    for    U.S.A.— The   Manley-Johnson 

Corporation,  260,  West  Broadway, 

New  York. 

FOX'S 


PUTTEES 


S.K— M. 
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The 

ONE  WAY  ROAD" 


\  to  Beauty! 


24,  Grafton   St.,   Mayfair,    W.l 

(Facing  Hay  Hill) 
The  famous  ^^Valaiae'*  House  of  Beauty 

The  road  to  beauty  can  be 
traversed — without  blockage — is 
one  tvay  only — the  **  Valame  "  tray. 


tf 


VALAZE" 


Preparations    and    Treatments 

are  famous  throughout  the  world  for  overcoming 
every  conceivable  obstacle  to  beauty ;  they 
develop  and  preserve  skin-health  and  loveliness, 
keep  the  facial  muscles  unsagging  and  in  the 
curves  of  youth. 

The  solution  to  your  beauty  problem  is  in  the  Bro' 
chure  "  Beauty  for  Every  Woman,"  sent  gratis  on 
request.  No  fee  for  consultation,  personally  orpostally. 

KEEP  YOUR  FACE  UNLINED.  Valaze 
Perfection  Cream  smooths  out  lines  and  skin- 
puckers,  youthening  ageing,  tired  faces.  Valaze 
Extrait  helps  marvellously  by  gently  tautening 
relaxed  skin.  Price  5/6  each. 

KEEP  YOUR  FACE  CLEANSED.  Valaze 
Pasteurised  Cream  cleanses,  freshens,  feeds,  gives 
resiliency  and  a  delightful  softness,  even  to  the 
harshest,  most  ill-nourished  skin.  Price  3/- 

KEEP  YOUR  FACE  SOFT-TINTED. 
Valaze  Balm  Rose  absolutely  prevents  freckles, 
and  all  skin  discoloration  and  roughness  due 
to  outdoor  exposure.  A  splendid  foundation  for 
powder.  Price  3/6 

KEEP  YOUR  SKIN  FINE  TEXTURED. 
Valaze  Beauty  Grains  refine  the  skin,  clearing 
the  pores  of  clogging  impurities  and  rcmed}-ing 
blackheads.  Price  4/- 

Exclusive  Beauty  Treatments 
are  given  at  the  Salon  Valaze 
to  correct  every  beauty  flaw. 
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NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  ivriting  to  advertisers. 
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"  The  lesson  to-night  will  be  on  the  verb  avoir 
-to  have.     J'ai — I  have,  tu  as — thou  hast,  il 

"  Mercy  !  "  I  choked,  as  I  switched  it  off. 
And  I  believe  Blogson  did  it  on  purpose. 
Sale  chien ! 


TO  MY  DOG,  WHO  HAS  JUST  BITTEN  A 
NEIGHBOUR. 

Ingrate,  whom  I  have  cherished  since  the  hour 
When  you  were  weak,  and  adipose,  and  small, 
And  with  insatiate  greed  would  oft  devour 
My  boots  and  clothes,  yet  I  forgave  you  all : 
And  likewise  have  assiduously  led 
Your  ambling  footsteps  into  field  or  lane. 
While  you  rejoiced  in  mud,  and  went  to  bed 
A  little  later,  on  my  counterpane. 


house,  and  soon  there  was  not  a  puff  of  smoke 
left. 

In  a  little  while  the  man  emerged,  loosening 
his  belt  and  looking  altogether  happy  and 
uncharred. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  a  bystander,  "  that  fellow 
can  certainly  put  a  fire  out !  " 

"  Put  it  out  ?  "  scoffed  another  spectator. 
"  Put  it  in,  you  mean  !  Why,  he's  been  with  a 
circus  forty  years  ;  he's  a  retired  fire-eater,  and 
I'll  bet  that's  the  first  square  meal  he's  had  for  a 
month  !  " 


Old  Brown  had  worked  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  gardener  and  odd- job  man  and  was  appar- 


THE   SURPRISE, 

Husband  :    My  dear,  I've  got  a  nice  little  surprise  for  you. 


Have  I  not  shown  you,  most  remiss  of  whelps. 
In  clamorous  rings,  and  won  you  prizes,  too. 
Though  almost  deafened  by  your  barks  and  yelps — 
Was  it  for  this  I  did  so  much  for  you  ? 
You  wag  your  stump  as  though  'twere  all  a  joke, 
While  I  must  feign  contrition  for  your  spree. 
And  so — I  happen  to  dislike  the  bloke- 
Accept  this  scolding — and  this  bone — from  me. 

C.  Denison  Smith, 

®®® 
"  FlEE  !  " 

Clouds  of  smoke  poured  from  the  doomed 
building. 

A  tall,  emaciated  man  came  running  up  the 
street,  a  joyous  smile  on  his  face.  With  not 
even  a  helmet  to  shield  him  or  a  thimble  of 
water  to  aid  him,  he  walked  into  the  burning 


ently  contented  until  his  employer  added  the 
care  of  poultry  to  his  duties.  Then  he  was 
ordered  to  write  on  each  egg  with  an  indelible 
pencil  the  date  and  name  of  the  hen  that  laid  it. 

"I'm  going  to  leave,  sir,"  announced  Brown 
one  day. 

"  Leave — whatever  for  ?  "  inquired  the  em- 
ployer. 

"Well,  I've  done  nearly  everything  about 
the  place,  but  I  ain't  a-going  to  be  secretary  to 
your  hens." 

®®® 

Brown  :    How  did  Jones  get  such  a'  large 
vocabulary  ? 
Robinson  :    Oh,  one  word  led  to  another. 
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\jour  vo\j&ge 

If  you  have  been  seasick  on  every  previous  voyage  you 
have  taken,  do  not  despair  or  forego  the  joys  of  travel. 

MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK   REMEDY 

removes  the  cause,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
feeling  of  travel  sickness.  No  Drugs.  No  Danger, 


Obtainable  from  all  Chemists. 


Used 
•uccessfully     ^^^^ . 
for  25     .^%. 
Years. 


M0THER81LL 
REMEDY  Co..  Ltd. 

London,  Paris. 
"    New  York. 

Montreal. 


The  ''0X0^^ 
Habit 


It's  Beef  that  counts 


FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS  &  ROUGHNESS  OF  THE  SKIN  y;. 


It  fortifies  the  most  delicate  skin  against  the  rigours  of 

frost  and  biting  winds. 

It  gives  to  the  user  a  fair  complexion  which  qualifies 

for  social  favour  and  admiration. 

Once  you  have  put  to  the  test  a  jar  of  this  delightful 

Toilet  Cream,  you  will  cling  to  it  like  as  to  an  old  friend. 

Clark's  Glycola  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  delightfully 

clear,  making  its  texture  refined  and  lovely. 

CLARKS 

Glycola 

Of  all  Chemists,  from  6  d.  to  3/-  per  jar,  or  post  free  from  the  makers. 

Sample  of  Glycola  Cream  for  two  id.  stamps,  from 

CLARK'S  GLYCOLA  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.,  83  Oak  Grove,  Crlcklewood,  N.W.2 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

ChatftHoH  Marksman. 

COOPKR.  DKKMISOM  St  VirAZ.ICI>EN.  Z.fliBf««a« 


(Artistic  and  Brightly  Coloured 

Llojyd  Loom  (inen  Baskets 


Mo.  n. 

34/9 


<vo.  liBX.  ail' 


Have  you  seen  the  new 
Loom  Woven  products  ? 
There  are  no  ends  to 
damage  dainty  fabrics, 
the  fibre  being  woven  in 
continuous  strands. 
The  basinets  are  finished 
in  charming  colours,  are 
durable  and  very  beauti- 
ful. 

SEND  NOW  for  Lloyd  Loom 
Book  of  Work  and  Linen 
Baskets,  Easy  Chairs  and 
Settees,  Tea  Tables,  etc.,  or  ask 
for  them   at  any  good   store. 
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MRS.  PERKINS  ON  THE  MODEL  HUSBAND. 

"  A  LADY  friend  of  mine  was  telling  me  the 
other  day,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  "  that  her  'usband 
was  a  model.  And  when  I  said,  '  Yes,  my  dear, 
but  is  he  a  working  model?'  she  got  quite 
huffy.  I've  'eard  about  these  model  'usbands 
before.  My  sister-in-law's  cousin's  got  one, 
who's  what's  known  as  'andy  about  the  'ouse. 

"  If  Perkins  was  to  mess  about  like  that  man 
does  I'd  'ave  a  judical  separation.  And  she's 
that  proud  of  'im  you  can't  think.  Even  when 
the  shelf  he  put  up  in  the  kitchen  gave  way  all 
of  a  sudden  and  she  was  stunned  by  two  flat- 
irons  and  a  frying-pan,  it  made  no  difference. 

"Another  little   job   he   did  was   a   patent 


through  to  the  Boyal  Hi-talian  Opera,  but  they 
found  out  afterwards  it  was  next-door's  cat 
that  'ad  got  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  wires  in 
the  garden. 

"  Yes,  living  with  a  model  'usband  ain't  all 
honey.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it's  asking  for 
chronic  nervous  'orrors."  m 

R.  H.  Roberts. 

®®® 

"I  don't  know  what  I  want,  but  it  must  be 
something  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present," 
said  the  customer. 

"Well,   sir,"    returned   the   shopman,    "we 


Irresistible. 
Pretty  Girl  :    Oh,  and  please  send  some  mistletoe  with  the  other  things. 
Gallant  Shopman  :    But  is  that  necessary  ? 


clothes-aker  what  worked  on  pulleys,  and  one 
day  after  a  'eavy  wash  it  came  down  and  brought 
the  ceiling  with  it,  and  there  was  a  bit  of  un- 
pleasantness with  the  landlord. 

"  Then  he  got  'old  of  a  grand  idea  for  a  baby's 
'  playground.'  It  was  made  out  of  an  old 
packing-case  and  looked  like  a  second-hand 
cattle-pen.  As  soon  as  they  put  the  poor  kid 
inside  he  shoved  his  'ead  through  the  bars  and 
couldn't  get  it  back  again,  so  they  'ad  to  chop 
a  chunk  of  the  wood  away  and  it  nearly  ended 
in  another  Charles  the  First  business. 

"The  latest  thing  he's  done  is  to  make  a 
wireless  set  out  of  a  sardine  tin  and  some  'air- 
pins  and  a  few  odds  and  ends.  It  would  be  all 
right  if  it  worked.  One  evening  after  listening 
in  for  a  fortnight  they  thought  they  'ad  got 


say  that  this  store  can  supply  anything  from  a 
pen  to  an  elephant." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  could  show  me  some- 
thing between  the  two,"  was  the  reply. 


How  the  cross-word  puzzle  craze  helpB  'd 
ameliorate  the  acerbities  of  railroad  travel  in 
England  was  exemplified  when  a  clumsy 
porter  at  Dover  accidentally  dropped  a  suit- 
case on  the  tender  toes  of  a  Frenchman  just 
arrived  from  Calais. 

"  Name  of  a  dog  !  "  spluttered  the  victim, 
endeavouring  to  express  in  English  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  native  expletive. 

"  How  many  letters,  sir  ?  "  politely  inquired 
the  porter. 
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SHIRTS 
PYIAMAS&  SOFT  COLLARS 

are  well  cut,  smart,  serviceable. 

POSSESSING  strength,  durability, 
warmth,  and  the  sheen  of  silk, 
''  LUVISCA"  SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS 
and  SOFT  COLLARS  survive  the 
hardest  wear  and  constant  laundering. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  REGISTERED 
"LUVISCA"  TAB  ON  EVERY  GAR- 
MENT. NONE  GENUINE  WirHOUT. 

//  any  diffimlity  in  obtaining  ** LUVISCA"  SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS 

AND  SOFT  COLLARS,  write  to  COURTAULDS.  LTD.  (Dept. 

104M),    16,   St,  Martin  S'le-Grand,   London,   E.CA,  who  will  send 

you  name  of  your  nearest  retailer  and  descriptive  Booklet, 
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PATTERNS. 
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''As  Fresh  as 
The  Flowers  " 


A  naturally  fresh  fair  complexion  is 
too  valuable  to  neglect.  Many  soaps 
are  irritating  and  drying  to  a  delicate 
skin,  but  the  soap  that  will  soothe  and 
beautify  by  keeping  the  skin  naturally 
free  from  all  impurities  is  Wright's  Coal 
Tar  Soap. 

It  is  pure- — so  pure  that  it  cannot 
harm  the  most  sensitive  skin,  even  the 
skin  of  the  tiniest  infant.  Use  the 
right  soap  every  day  to  keep  your  skin 
youthful  and  fresh. 

WRIGHT'S 

GOAL    TAR    SOAP 

W.  per  Tahkt.     BATH  TABLET,  1(W.  per  Talkt. 


'  It  was  the  El  Madrono  business  ;  I  dare  say  youVe  heard  tell  of,  and  a  lawsuit  bit  a  big  chunk  out  of  the 
profit,  or  I'd  have  been  a  clean  million  to  the  good.'  " 


SIGNED    AND 
WITNESSED 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

ILLUSTRATED   BY    W.    R.    S.    STOTT 


IN  Western  New  Mexico,  south  of  the 
Santa  Fe  railway,  stands  the  most 
interesting  cliff  in  the  world.  On  it 
are  inscribed  in  letters  cut  with  dagger- 
points  the  names  of  Commander  don  Juan 
de  Onante  and  others,  the  first  Spanish 
explorers  of  this  land,  names  over  three 
hundred  years  old. 

Amongst  these  august  signatures,  till 
obliterated  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Lummis, 
were  to  be  found  the  common  names  of 
common  men,  tourists  of  recent  years,  and 
we  were  talking  of  these  vandals  and  their 
desecrations  when  Mr.  Shireman  of — 
Oklahoma  I  think  it  was  he  came  from — 
spoke  up. 


"  If  those  chaps  had  known  they  wouldn't 
have  stuck  their  names  there.  It's  no  use 
abusing  them,  the  amount  of  condensed 
and  bottled  ignorance  in  this  world  is  past 
belief  and  a  man  may  be  a  saint  and  a  sage 
and  still  be  one  of  the  bottles. 

"  Moreover,  he  may  be  a  sight  happier." 

It  was  in  the  smoke-room  of  a  Seattle 
boat  and  through  the  port  you  could  see 
the  near  pine-covered  hills  and  the  beaches 
of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  thrud  of  the  screw  and  the  lift  of 
the  keel  followed  Shireman's  remarks  with 
others  from  the  beams  a-creak  and  the 
lamps  swinging  in  their  gimbals. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  continued 
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after  a  moment's  pause :  ''  It's  strange  you 
mentioning  those  writings  just  here  and 
now,  and  my  saying  that  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  so  to  speak,  not  thinking  of 
Billy  Nutt  who's  just  jumped  into  my  head 
though  it's  twenty  years  since  I  saw  him 
last.  Twenty-one  years  to  be  correct. 
Twenty-one  years  and  three  months  and 
four  days  to  be  precise,  for  I've  one  of 
those  memories  that  never  forget  a  date. 

"  I  met  him  at  San  Jose,  which  is  the 
southernmost  of  the  Perlas  Islands  in 
Panama  Gulf,  just  above  8  degrees  north. 
San  Jose  doesn't  belong  properly  to  that 
latitude.  It  belongs  to  Hades  and  was 
towed  out  of  there,  climate  and  devils  and 
all  complete,  with  the  devils  turned  to 
mosquitoes  and  lizards  and  scorpions,  and 
anchored  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

"  Billy  was  on  the  beach  scratching  him- 
self and  prospecting  for  the  gold  of  a  wreck 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  hove  up 
there  forty  years  before,  but  wasn't.  If 
it  was,  the  land  crabs  had  eaten  its  bones 
and  the  scorpions  cashed  in  the  gold  bars, 
and  when  I  came  there  Billy  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  and  was  preparing  to 
hike  off  in  search  of  something  else. 

"  That  chap  wasn't  a  man  so  much  as 
a  syndicate ;  he'd  been  in  fifteen  treasure 
expeditions  and  there  wasn't  a  gold  rush 
from  the  Chilcoot  to  Ballarat,  as  you  might 
say,  that  he  hadn't  been  leading  the  running, 
according  to  his  own  prospectus,  which  also 
stated  that  he'd  made  three  fortunes. 

''  Barring  being  able  to  read  and  write 
he  was  the  ignorantest  creature  ever  born, 
but  for  all  that  he  held  you  like  a  story-book. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  a  year  before  this 
I'd  cleared  up  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  out  of  phosphates.  It  was  the  El 
Madrono  business ;  I  dare  say  you've  heard 
tell  of,  and  a  lawsuit  bit  a  big  chunk  out 
of  the  profit,  or  I'd  have  been  a  clean 
million  to  the  good.  However,  I  took  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  put  them  in 
the  bank,  which  is  the  best  place  for  dollars, 
and  started  in  to  amuse  myself. 

'*  I  was  twenty  years  younger  then ;  all 
the  same,  a  fortnight  of  San  Francisco 
amusements  was  as  much  as  I  could  stand, 
the  pumps  sucked,  and  out  I  put  in  an  old 
schooner  I  hired  from  McGinnis  to  hunt 
the  coast  for  more  dollars. 

"  I'd  had  enough  of  Music  Halls  and  such ; 
I  was  clean  crazy  for  the  great  open  spaces 
stunt  and  I  was  keen  to  see  the  prospects  of 
the  shark-fishing  business  in  Lower  California 
as  a  field  for  the  invesfor.     I  found  Mag- 


dalena  Bay  over-fished  and  the  American 
fleet  at  gun  practice  there.  It  was  a  fine 
sight,  but  I  hadn't  come  out  to  see  sights, 
so  I  put  on  down  the  coast  making  for 
Panama  and  Balboa. 

"  Money  smells  as  well  as  talks.  I  tell 
you  I  hadn't  been  in  those  parts  three  days 
before  every  sort  of  shark  was  following 
after  me.  Pearl  islands,  treasure  hid  in 
the  Galapagos,  sunk  wrecks  only  five 
fathoms  deep,  gambling  hells  in  St.  Louis 
Potosi,  opium-smuggling,  the  chance  of 
leading  a  rebellion  in  Chile  and  making 
myself  president  so  that  I  could  scoop  the 
treasury — easy  money  was  lying  all  round 
me  only  waiting  for  me  to  put  out  my  hand, 
but  I  wasn't  having  any. 

"  I  put  out  and  reached  San  Jose  Island, 
and  it  was  there,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
met  Billy. 

"  I  brought  him  on  board  the  ship  for 
fun,  same  as  you  might  bring  a  monkey. 
His  talk  on  the*  beach  had  amused  me, 
and  down  in  the  cabin  when  we  had  settled 
to  our  drinks  I  began  to  talk  myself,  telling 
him  I'd  come  along  down  looking  out  for 
business  and  how  the  whole  cheese  was  full 
of  rats  and  nothing  left  but  the  rind. 

" '  That's  so,'  says  Billy,  '  it's  rotten 
apples  these  days ;  what  between  the  Chinks 
and  the  Yanks  there  isn't  a  handle  you  can 
turn  that  hasn't  been  twisted  off  its  crank, 
to  say  nothing  of  this  wireless  that  brings 
a  gun-boat  on  top  of  you  if  you  as  much  as 
sneeze.  Blackbirding  and  barratry  and 
gun-running  and  opium-smuggling — where 
are  they  ?  All  gone.  There  hasn't  been  a 
revolution  bigger  than  a  child's  Catherine 
wheel  in  donkeys'  years,  and  every  stake 
worth  taking  in  Mexico  has  been  put  in 
the  kitty  by  the  chap  Diaz.  I  tell  you, 
times  is  bad,  all  the  yeggs  that  haven't 
grabbed  seats  in  Washington  are  on  their 
uppers  or  joined  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
on  top  of  the  lot  where's  the  minerals  ? 
Where's  gold  ?  I'm  asking  you  that,  where's 
gold  ?  Old  Mother  Earth  hasn't  said  a 
word  since  she  said  "  Klondyke  "  ;  then  she 
croaked,  seems  to  me.  I  tell  you,  since  I 
was  cleared  out  of  my  last  fortune  I  spent 
one  night  on  a  bench  in  Central  Park, 
N'York,  and  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink.  I 
sleep  best  in  the  open,  but  I  couldn't  sleep 
a  wink  thinking  of  the  spending  I'd  seen 
all  day  and  the  sure  certainty  of  a  gold 
famine.  It's  dead  sure  to  come  and  then 
they'll  be  catching  old-timers  like  myself 
and  putting  us  through  the  third  degree 
to  find  out  where  the  gold  mines  have  hid 
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themselves.  Search  me,  I  don't  know  where 
they  are.  I've  raked  the  whole  world  for 
metals,  but  I  don't  know  where  they  are ; 
they  ain't  there.  But  I  could  tell  them 
where  silver  is,  and,  mark  you,  the  time  for 
silver  is  coming. 

Yes,'  he  goes  on,  '  I  know  where 
there's  silver  enough  to  sink  the  Cunard 
line  if  it  was  put  aboard  for  cargo,  and 
that's  the  first  and  foremost  reason  of  my 
being  in  these  parts.  I  took  up  this  wreck 
business  on  the  off-chance,  but  silver  is 
what  I  came  for  and  what  I'm  going  to 
get  if  I  can  find  a  partner  with  two  dollars 
and  the  pluck  of  a  sand-flea,'  he  says,  getting 
up  and  walking  the  cabin  like  a  chap  with 
a  toothache.  '  Silver,  stacks  of  silver,  easy 
to  come  at  and  easy  to  smelt,  silver  enough 
to  make  Kockefeller's  eyes  bug  out  of  his 
head — and  only  waiting  the  guy  to  take  it.' 
"  He's  here,"  said  I. 

"  Then  that  chap  sat  down  opposite  me 
and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  as  if  to  take 
out  a  prospectus,  did  it  automatically  and 
from  habit  as  it  were,  but  he  fetched  out 
nothing. 

I've  no  papers,'  he  said,  '  but  I've  got 
the  location  in  my  head,  safe  and  sound. 
I  could  lead  you  to  it  in  the  dark.' 
"  If  it's  as  easy  as  that,"  said  I. 
"  '  I  was  speaking  figurative,'  he  cut  in. 
"  Well,"   I  said,   "  now  spit  it  out,   spit 
it  out,  we've  got  all  the  evening  and  all 
that    Bourbon  to   work   on.     Give   us   the 
story,    but   first   say,   if   you've   known   of 
this  stuff  all  this  while  and  can  find  it  in 
the  dark,  why  haven't  you  found  it  ?  " 

Picking  up  a  silver  mine  isn't  exactly 
like  picking  up  a  pin,'  he  says  ;  *  you  want 
capital  to  work  it  and  you  want  a  partner  to 
trust.'  ^ 

"  Then  he  began  his  yarn.  I've  told 
you  he  was  ignorant ;  that  chap  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  Julius  Caesar 
and  Judas  Iscariot,  but  he  could  talk. 

"  '  St.  Miguel  Bay  lies  near  due  west  of 
where  we  are  lying  now,'  said  he,  *  and 
there  I  put  in  Christmas  day  three  years 
ago  with  a  chap  by  name  of  Eamon  Gomez. 
I'm  telling  you  it  was  like  me  and  you. 
Gomez  had  the  location  of  this  mine  in 
his  head  and  I  had  the  dollars  to  get  the 
concession  and  help  to  work  it.  Naturally 
I  wouldn't  part  with  the  bricks  till  I'd 
seen  the  ground  and  he  was  taking  me  to 
his  exhibit  by  way  of  a  trading  boat  we'd 
picked  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Monti  jo  which 
was  where  I'd  met  him. 
"  '  It  put  us  out  at  Real  de  St.  Maria, 


which  is  near  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
del  Sapo,  and  there  we  hired  mules  and 
bought  picks  and  provisions  and  assaying 
scales  and  set  ofi  for  the  mountains. 

"  '  It  wasn't  a  short  way  but  there  were 
roads  of  sorts  between  village  and  village,  and 
sure  enough  when  we  got  to  the  spot  there 
were  the  indications,  black  lumps  of  horn 
silver  leading  to  a  cliff  of  a  mountain  that's 
pretty  well  all  silver,  to  judge  by  the  speci- 
mens I  took. 

This  is  good  enough  for  me,"  said 
I,  "  and  good  enough  for  my  money."  I 
was  so  full  of  the  find  that  I  brought  out 
my  bank-roll  to  show  him,  nine  thousand 
^  dollars  all  but  a  hundred,  which  was  a 
tom-fool  act  seeing  he  thought  all  my  money 
was  in  the  bank  at  Panama.  Then  we 
packed  the  mules  and  started. 

We'd  got  to  a  cliff  edge  path  when 
what  seemed  to  me  the  shadow  of  a  big 
bird  hit  the  rump  of  the  mule  in  front  of 
me  and  I  turned.  It  was  no  bird,  it  was 
a  spade  Ramon  had  lifted  to  flatten  me, 
and  next  moment  we'd  clinched  and  the 
next  he  was  over  the  edge.  I  looked  over. 
That  cliff  was  eight  hundred  foot  to  the 
valley  bottom  if  it  was  an  inch,  and  four 
hundred  foot  down  there  was  a  screw  pine 
sticking  out  with  Ramon  on  it,  falling  as 
you  may  say,  and  caught  in  the  act. 

"  '  He  was  waving  his  arms. 

Then  a  condor  dropped  from  nowhere 
and  began  to  make  sweeps  round  him,  and 
more  came  in  a  hurry  like  chaps  to  a  quick- 
lunch  counter,  and  there  he  was  waving 
his  arms,  for  the  tree  had  speared  him 
through  the  back  of  his  coat,  which  gave 
all  at  once  and  he  fell  the  other  four  hundred 
foot  on  to  the  valley  rocks. 

The  birds  dropped  near  as  quick  and 
that  was  the  end  of  Ram. 

He'd  tried  to  do  the  same  to  me  so 
I  didn't  set  up  any  lamentations.  I  hiked 
on  and  reached  St.  Maria,  and  I  tell  you  I 
had  a  big  thirst  on  me. 

''  '  Night  I  got  there,  I  tried  to  leave  it 
behind  me  in  a  bar,  and  then,  somehow 
or  another,  I  got  into  a  faro  joint  and 
woke  in  the  morning  with  a  mesquite  head 
on  me  and  my  roll  gone. 

Since  then  I've  never  been  able  to 
catch  those  dollars  again.  I've  been  in  a 
small  way  scraping  here  and  scraping  there 
with  that  silver  mine  in  my  head,  as  you 
may  say,  and  no  chance  of  working  it. 

"  '  I  tried  to  interest  Lorillard  in  San 
Francisco  ;  he  wouldn't  look  at  it,  only  looked 
at  my  boots,  which  was  mostly  uppers.     I 
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tried  one  or  two  chaps  more,  and  one  chap 
told  me  to  go  to  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  other 
told  me  to  go  to  Hull.  You  get  me,  a 
down-and-out  trying  to  sell  a  silver  lode 
is  on  as  likely  a 
tack  as  a  chap 
~u^f-'^>\\  t-rying  to  sell 

' " '''"*^"'^'^^  tnufflers  in  Hades, 


so  I  left  for  the  sea  again  as  greaser  on  the 
Hawaiian  line  and  skipped  and  got  into  a 
pineapple  cannery  and  got  the  bucks  to- 
gether and  went  into  a  wrecking  job,  rose  to 
four  hundred  and 
chummeH  with  a 
Chink,    ran    dope       /  / 


"  '  We're  not  the  first  here' ' 
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thousand  eight  hundred  and  speculated  in 
coco-nuts,  took  the  lot  and  speculated  on  this 
treasure  hunt — and  here  I  am  bust  again.' 

11. 

"  That's  what  Billy  told  me  down  in  the 
cabin,"    said    the    man    from    Oklahoma, 


you   mean  f 
'there's  too 


he  asks.  '  I  mean,*  said  I, 
much  silver  in  it  ;  it's  not  a 
mine  according  to  you,  it's  a  mountain.' 
'  That's  so,'  said  he,  '  a  mountain  of  dollars 
is  what  you  might  call  it.  I'm  not  asking 
you  to  put  money  into  it,  I'm  asking  you 
to  take  money  out  of  it ;   you  don't  believe 


.X    . 


y.  „ 
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i  f^^^ 
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"and  he  told  it  as  if  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  I  said  to  him,  '  Billy,'  I  said,  '  your 
trials  and  afflictions  have  my  sympathy, 
but  I'm  not  parting  with  any  money  over 
this  proposition,  it's  too  good/     *  What  do 


"  And  there  before  me  cut  on  tho 
rock  was  the  word  :  '  Cortez.'  Deep 
cut,  though  worn  with  weather,  tiierc 
it  was.  No  Christian  name,  no  date. 
It  wanted  nothing  of  that,  no  inoro 
than  the  name  of  Napoleon  or  Alexander  would  liave  done.'* 

me  when  I  say  this  is  the  biggest  thing  on 
earth— well  now,  do  I  look  a  fool,  do  1 
look  like  a  man  who'd  hike  over  those 
mountains  unless  he  was  sure  of  where  lie 
was  going  and  what  he  was  wanting  ? 
That's  what  I'm  proposing  to  do  if  you'll 
come  for  the  walk  with  nic.     V/hon  you'vo 
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seen  the  stuff  and  touched  it  you'll  be  ready 
enough  to  put  up  the  money  to  get  the 
concession  and  start  the  working.  I  can't 
say  fairer  than  that.  I  want  nothing  at 
the  start,  only  the  price  of  mule  hire  and 
the  promise  of  a  half -share  in  the  profits.' 

"  '  We'll  talk  of  it  in  the  morning,'  I 
said,  and  we  did. 

"  I  fell  to  agreeing  with  him ;  the  thing 
seemed  good  enough  to  speculate  a  few 
hundred  dollars  on,  and  I  only  had  to  put 
the  boat  over  to  St.  Miguel  Bay  to  be  right 
on  the  base  of  the  expedition. 

"  Two  days  later  we  got  to  a  town  where 
we  put  up  at  an  inn  that  was  half  a  verandah 
with  chaps  sitting  about  iii  basket  chairs 
and  smoking  cigarettes  and  drinking  coffee. 
That  was  their  business  in  life  and  the  town 
went  to  sleep  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  having 
stuffed  itself  with  garlic  and  tomatoes,  not 
waking  till  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  pulled  up  its  blinds  and  ordered  coffee. 

"  After  dark  it  let  off  fireworks,  and  after 
that  the  mandolines  would  begin  serenading 
girls,  the  sound  of  these  mixed  with  the 
guitars  from  the  tango  hells  and  the  cats 
and  the  bull-frogs  and  the  mosquitoes  and 
chaps  being  murdered  down  back  alleys 
and  telling  the  world  of  their  troubles ;  • 
all  of  which  kept  on  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  maybe  five,  when  the  cocks  and  the 
church  bells  took  on. 

"  And  all  that  work  was  backed  with 
nothing  stronger  than  coffee  and  lemonade 
and  cigarettes  ;  an  amazing  place,  but 
difficult  if  you  were  on  business  and  hustled 
for  time. 

"  We  set  out  to  hire  mules  next  day  and 
struck  a  church  festival — nothing  doing, 
and  the  next  day  was  a  national  celebration 
and  a  free-fight  with  the  anti-nationalists. 
I  tell  you  we  mixed  with  that  town  and 
before  we'd  been  mixing  with  it  long,  we 
found  we  were  being  followed  by  a  chap 
with  rings  in  his  ears. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Billy,  '  it's  either  that 
chap  Kamon  or  his  brother.  It  can't  be 
him,  for  I  saw  him  killed  dead  with  my 
own  eyes  and  the  birds  eating  him.  It 
must  be  his  brother.  When  I  got  back 
that  time  I  told  the  story  of  how  he'd 
missed  his  footing  and  killed  himself,  and 
the  police  believed  me,  but  there's  always 
the  family  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  place 
like  this,  and  they  never  forget.' 

"  That  sounded  cheerful.  I  began  to  wish 
I  hadn't  come,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  back 
out  now  I'd  put  my  foot  into  the  thing, 
and  next  day,  seeing  no  more  of  the  chap 


with  the  jewellery,  we  got  our  mules  and 
grub  for  three  weeks  and  put  out. 
^  "  From  there  we  reached  Passo,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  foothills,  and  from  there 
Madelion,  a  place  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  from  there  the  trail  led  south  by  thou- 
sand-foot precipices  and  down  dips  that 
nothing  but  a  mule  could  have  taken,  the 
big  birds  watching  us  and  nothing  else. 

"However,  we  hadn't  come  out  to  seek 
company,  and  went  happy  enough  till  to- 
wards noon  the  day  we  left  Madelion  Billy 
took  a  back  look  and.  said  we  were  being 
followed. 

"  And  sure  enough  we  were,  for  miles 
back  along  the  track,  we  saw  a  fellow  with 
a  mule. 

"  We  sat  down  and  he  came  to  a  halt ; 
we  went  on  aiKl  he  did  ditto.  He  was 
following  us  sure  enough,  and  that  night 
when  we  camped  I  couldn't  rest.  I  know, 
we  set  watches,  tossing  a  coin  for  who'd 
turn  in  first.  I  won  and  turned  in,  but 
couldn't  get  to  sleep  thinking  of  that  chap 
behind  us,  maybe  on  us,  any  moment ; 
then  when  my  four  hours  was  up  Billy 
took  the  straw  and  began  to  snore  directly 
he  lay  down. 

"  That  was  the  sort  of  man  he  was, 
without  education  and  without  all  the  frills 
that  education  gives  to  the  imagination ; 
he'd  never  read  stories  of  Red  Indians  on 
the  war-path  or  vendettas  and  so  on,  he 
had  no  worries  about  a  future  life,  and  as 
for  dying  he  had  never  studied  on  the 
matter  ;  he  just  went  asleep  and  slept  like 
a  tombstone  till  it  was  time  to  start. 

"  Then  as  we  hitched  up  he  noticed  that 
I  was  frazzled. 

"  '  Billy,'  I  said,  '  this  thing  is  going  to 
do  me  in ;  what  between  the  mountain  air 
and  that  guy  that's  after  us  I'm  in  for  one 
of  my  attacks  of  insomnia.' 

"  '  What's  that  ?  '  said  Billy. 

"  'It's  the  Latin  for  not  being  able  to 
get  to  sleep,'  I  said. 

"  Billy  scratched  his  head  and  looked 
back  along  the  track  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  chap  at  his  usual  distance  some 
three  miles  off. 

"  *  He's  after  me,  not  you,'  said  Billy, 
*  and  I'm  not  worrying  any.'  *  Maybe  not,' 
I  said,  *  but  we're  made  different ;  it  will 
do  me  in,  for  a  man's  no  use  without  sleep, 
and  I  can't  get  a  wink,  ever,  with  the  feel 
of  that  behind  me.' 

"  Billy  was  an  understanding  man,  though 
ignorant.  When  we  camped  that  night  he 
said   he'd   have   to   attend   to   this   thing ; 
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told  me  to  lie  down  and  keep  quiet  and 
left  me,  hiking  back  along  the  way  we'd 
come. 

"  Then  I  lay  under  the  stars  listening  till 
the  moon  came  riding  over  the  peaks. 

"  This  part  of  the  mountains  we  were 
in  now  was  the  Sierra  del  Darien,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Sierra  del  Sapo.  There 
was  no  wind  and  no  sound,  the  whole  world 
was  dead  asleep  as  the  mules,  till,  of  a 
sudden,  came  the  noise  of  a  shot  a  great 
way  off.  It  might  have  been  Billy's  Lugger 
automatic  or  it  mightn't. 

"  Nearly  an  hour  later  he  returned.  '  I 
reckon  we  can  get  to  sleep  now,'  he  said. 
*  Billy,'  I  said,  '  won't  they  find  the  mule  ? 
What  have  you  done  with  her  ?  '  '  Hove 
her  traps  over  a  precipice,'  said  he,  *  and 
gave  her  a  whack  on  the  rump.  She'll 
run  wild  in  the  mountains — Get  to  sleep.' 

"  There  was  no  one  following  us  next  day. 
All  the  same  I  was  being  followed.  I  knew 
that  inquests  were  barred  out  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  birds,  but  birds  don't  swallow 
jewellery—and  I  said,  'Billy,  what  about 
those  ear-rings  ? '  '  Got  them  in  my  pocket,' 
said  Billy. 

"  I  said  nothing  more.  It  came  to  me 
that  he'd  been  to  collect  that  jewellery  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  partner 
who  couldn't  sleep  ;  something  sort  of  grand 
in  that,  wasn't  there  ?  Done  for  me  what 
he  wouldn't  do  for  himself." 

III. 

The  man  from  Oklahoma  paused  for  liquid 
refreshment,  and  a  person  in  the  corner  by 
the  door  cut  in,  "I  don't  know  where  you're 
getting  to  with  this  story,"  said  he ;  *'  seems 
to  me  you  started  off  from  those  autographs 
cut  on  rocks  and  went  on  to " 

*'  The  same  thing,  if  you'll  listen,"  replied 
the  Tale  Teller.  "  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
or  would  have  been  saying  if  you'd  kept 
your  chin  out,  we  went  on  and  middle  of 
next  day,  *  Here  we  are,'  said  Billy.  '  Smell 
that,'  and  he  picked  up  a  chunk  of  dark 
stuff  and  it  was  horn  silver. 

''  He  led  the  way  up  a  little  canon  to  a 
cliff  where  the  outcrop  was,  and  sure  as  he'd 
told  me,  that  cliff  was  all  outcrop  and  the 
hill  it  was  part  of  the  same  by  all  indications. 
Silver  mine  !    It  was  a  hill  of  silver. 

"  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  held 
my  head  to  keep  it  flying  of!  me. 

"  From  where  I  sat  I  could  see  beyond 
the  canon  the  Pacific ;  we  must  have  been 
six  thousand  feet  up  and  the  ocean  a  hundred 
miles  away,  so  you  couldn't  see  ships,  just 


a  blue  streak  with  a  few  white  clouds  across 
the  rim. 

^  "I  remember  the  thought  came  to  me 
sitting  there  of  how  mining  was  to  be  carried 
on  at  that  height.  One  could  do  smelting 
in  the  canon,  but  what  bothered  me  was 
the  getting  the  bar  silver  down  to  St.  Miguel 
Bay,  till  I  remembered  the  existence  of 
mules.  It  was  the  country  of  mules ;  they 
were  the  railways  and  omnibuses  of  the 
place,  cheap  transport  and  lots  of  it.  I 
was  putting  up  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
man  who  invented  the  breeding  of  mules 
when  I  heard  Billy,  who  was  prospecting 
along  the  cliff,  let  out  a  swear  as  if  a  wasp 
had  stung  him. 

We're  not  the  first  here,'  he  cries ;  '  a 
chap's  been  cutting  his  silly  name  on  the 
rock.' 

"  I  jumped  like  a  pea  on  a  struck  drum, 
and  next  moment  I  was  beside  him. 

There,'  said  he,  pointing,  and  there 
before  me  cut  on  the  rock  was  the  word  : 

''  '  Cortez.' 

'*  Deep-cut,  though  worn  with  weather, 
there  it  was.  No  Christian  name,  no  date. 
It  wanted  nothing  of  that,  no  more  than 
the  name  of  Napoleon  or  Alexander  would 
have  done. 

"  It  took  maybe  ten  seconds  for  the  thing 
to  sink  into  me  and  then  up  came  from  the 
back  of  my  memory  the  words  of  the 
Immortal  poet  John  Keats  about  brave 
Cortez  and  his  men  standing  on  a  peak  in 
Darien  gazing  upon  the  Pacific  in  a  wild 
surmise 

*' '  What  are  you  going  on  like  that  for  ?  ' 
says  Billy,  watching  my  face.  '  We're  safe 
enough.  You  can't  stake  a  claim  by  writing 
your  name  on  it ;  the  chap's  done  no  work, 
and  if  he  comes  back  on  us  there's  no  court 
in  the  Americas  that  wouldn't  hoof  him 
out.' 

**  *  Hoof  him  out,'  I  said,  '  why,  you  fool, 
that's  Cortez ! ' 

'*'I  don't  care  if  he  was  J.  P.  Morgan,' 
says  Billy,  *  he's  no  rights  here.  Cortez — 
and  who  is  he,  anyhow  ?  ' 

"  '  He's  dead,'  said  L 

"  *  Then  what  are  you  cutting  up  about  ?  ' 
asked  Billy. 

"  *  It's  just  this  way,  Billy,'  said  I,  as 
one  might  be  explaining  things  to  a  child. 
*  We're  \  on  the  Darien  mountains,  and  it 
was  here  maybe  four  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  Spaniard  chief  called  Cortez  led 
his  men,  hunting  for  silver,  maybe,  same 
as  we  are,  and  there  he  cut  his  name  on 
the  rock  and  here  he  stood,  maybe  where 
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we  are  now,  gazing  at  the  Pacific  in  wild 
surmise.  You  see  he'd  come  to  find  silver, 
and  suddenly  found  he'd  found  the  Pacific. 
No  one  had  heard  of  the  Pacific  in  those 
days.' 

"  '  You'll  be  telling  me  next  they'd  never 
heard  of  ''  Frisco," '  said  Billy. 

"  I  left  it  at  that.  There  was  no  use  in 
talking  to  him  on  it,  no  more  use  than  lectur- 
ing a  starfish  on  astronomy.  He  went  off 
to  tend  the  mules  and  left  me  in  peace 
before  that  mighty  name  written  on  the 
face  of  the  world,  as  you  may  say,  and 
fronting  the  west  and  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  Next  day,  having  taken  samples  of  the 
rock,  we  started  the  mules  and  began  our 
hike  back.  Billy  happy  and  beaming,  but 
I  wasn't  happy.  That  name  was  following 
me  worse  than  Ramon  had  done. 

"  Well  I  knew  that  once  we'd  got  our 
concession  and  started  our  company  it  would 
have  to  come  down.  The  whole  face  of  that 
hill  would  come  down. 

"I  said  this  to. Billy,  and  he  agreed.  I 
was  saying  at  the  start  off  that  the  amount 
of  bottled  ignorance  in  the  world  has  never 
been  taken  stock  of,  and  that  a  man  may 
be  happier  if  he's  one  of  the  bottles.  It 
was  so  with  Billy ;  he'd  never  read  Keats' 
poem,  so  he  didn't  appreciate  the  horror  of 
what  we  were  lending  our  hand  to.  I  said 
to  him,  ^  Billy,  if  this  thing  got  about,  if  a 
whisper  of  it  went  to  the  world,  every 
archaeological  society  in  the  United  States, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  uplift  clubs,  the 
reading  societies,  young  women's  associa- 
tions, and  so  on,  would  be  on  their  feet. 
You'd  have  a  procession  of  five  million 
people  hiking  to  here.' 

"  '  I  reckon  that's  true,'  says  he,  '  but 
where 's  the  trouble  ?  No  one  can  touch 
an  ounce  of  the  stuff  if  we  once  get  our 
concession.' 

"  I  left  it  at  that.  There  was  no  use  in 
sailing  on  that  tack  with  Billy,  but  I'd 
made  up  my  mind  that  unless  an  earthquake 
did  the  trick  that  name  was  not  going  to 
come  down — at  least  with  my  assistance. 

"  It  would  be  like  taking  down  West- 
minster Abbey — or  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  I  had  money  enough,  anyhow, 
and  the  only  question  was  how  to  head 
Billy  off. 

"  I  did  it  by  pointing  out  that  the  Dagoes 
would  never  let  us  pill  off  a  concession, 
that  all  we'd  get  would  be  knives  in  our 
backs,  that  if  we  did  get  a  concession  it 
would  take  eighteen  thousand  years  to  get 
the  mine  working  in  that  country  where 


you  never  could  get  anything  done  till  to- 
morrow, and  that,  anyhow,  it  took  a  gold 
mine  to  work  a  silver  mine. 

"  He  came  to  see  all  that,  but  what 
shook  him  off  most  was  Ramon's  family,  who 
went  for  us  with  questions  when  we  got  to 
San  Juan." 

A  fat  man  who  was  seated  near  the  man 
from  Oklahoina  and  who  had  been  listening 
with  open  mouth  and  rapt  attention  struck 
himself  on  the  thigh. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  in  the  whole  world,"  said  he.  "  This 
gets  me  completely.  I  know  the  Sierra 
del  Darien,  ought  to  since  I  have  been  all 
over  that  range  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
that  would  be*  near  twenty  years  before 
you  were  there.  I'm  now  seventy-one, 
though  I  don't  look  more  than  fifty;  still, 
that's  my  age.  Now  tell  me,  you  went  frpm 
Passo  to  Madelion,  and  then  took  the  south 
trail  till  you  reached  that  canon  which  was 
facing  west — it  is  the  only  canon  facing 
west,  as  you  will  have  observed.  I  went 
up  that  canon  same  as  you  did,  but  knowing 
nothing  of  geology,  my  party  did  not 
recognise  the  silver-ore  nature  of  the  place. 
But  you  knew  it  was  silver  ore,  yet  you 
refused  to  profit  by  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
wonderful  historical  interest  of  that  spot. 

"  Sir,  you  did  honour  to  yourself  and  your 
great  country,  as  a  Canadian  I  say  that, 
but  you  sacrificed  your  interests  in  vain. 
To  my  shame  be  it  said — excuse  my  emotion 
■ — I  was  a  boy  full  of  life  and  the  mischief 
of  youth.  It  was  I  who  cut  that  name  upon 
the  rock,  the  sacred  name  of  Cortez,  saying 
some  fool  will  find  this  some  time — and 
look  !     My  act  has  found  me  out." 

"  But  this  is  great,''  said  the  man  from 
Oklahoma,  "  the  stuff  is  there  still,  only 
waiting  to  be  lifted,  and  the  only  barrier 
gone  ! — Great ! — it's  more  than  that,  it's 
Fate.     Sir,  come  into  the  bar." 

They  went  out  for  drinks,  and  a  lumber- 
man from  Seattle  rose  up  and  stretched. 

"  That's  the  most  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge," 
said  he. 

"  That  yarn  !  "  I  said. 

"I'm  not  talking  of  any  yarn,"  said  he, 
"  I'm  talking  of  the  meeting  here  in  the 
same  place  and  the  same  moment  of  time, 
so  to  speak,  of  those  two  chaps — the  two 
biggest  liars  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

Which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  truth 
that  had  been  heard  in  that  smoke-room 
for  a  long  time  past. 
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A  PERSONAL  STUDY  OF  THE 
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GUSTAV  HOLST  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  general  public  chiefly 
by  one  or  other  of  the  seven  num- 
bers comprising  his  suite  for  orchestra,  "  The 
Planets,"  a  work  that  has  established  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  has  attracted  attention  to  the 
world-wide  importance  of  the  renaissance  of 
musical  art  in  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  original  production  of  ''  The 
Planets  "  (minus  Nos.  2  and  7,  "  Venus  " 
and  "  Neptune  ")  at  a  concert  of  the  Eoyal 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Queen's  Hall  on 
February  27,  1919,  this  composer's  work 
was  hardly  known  outside  definitely  musical 
circles,  but  it  was  not  long  before  this  fine 
composition  passed  into  the  repertoires  of  pro- 
vincial orchestras,  and  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs it  soon  became  an  established  favourite, 
whilst  that  most  active  disseminator  of  music, 
wireless,  has  now  borne  it  to  the  homes  of 
all  and  sundry.  To  the  layman  its  title  is 
intriguing,  for  have  we  not,  most  of  us, 
from  earliest  childhood,  experienced  an  ab- 
sorbing curiosity,  at  times,  regarding  these 
same  celestial  bodies  ?  And  is  it  not  very 
fitting  that  music,  that  one  of  all  the  arts 
which  is  a  blood  relation,  an  elder  sister,  to 
the  newest,  distance-annihilating  invention 
of  science — wireless — should  promise  a  mea- 
sure of  spiritual  contact  with  these  distant 
spheres  ?  It  may  at  once  be  said  that  in 
writing  this  suite  Hoist  merely  sought  to 
convey,  in  terms  of  music,  the  influence  upon 
human  affairs  attributed  to  the  respective 
planets  by  astrology,  of  which  he  is  a  keen 


student.  However,  the  magic  of  his  alchemy 
of  sound  and  rhythm  does  more  than  this. 
"  Mars,"  the  "  Bringer  of  War,"  might  be 
compared  to  an  emanation  from  cataclysmal 
action,  so  great  is  its  sense  of  upheaval, 
while  "  Saturn,"  the  ''  Bringer  of  Old  Age," 
is  the  very  acme  of  expression  of  age-old 
senility. 

One  feels  that  there  is  much  of  the  student 
and  something  of  the  mystic  about  the  com- 
poser, that  his  personality  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  spiritual  and  extraneous  suggestion,  con- 
trolled by  an  extremely  well-balanced  and 
coolly-analytical  intellect.  About  four  years 
ago,  one  afternoon  when  I  was  in  the  artists' 
room  at  Queen's  Hall,  chatting  to  a  friend 
(a  well-known  pianist  who  had  just  played 
a  concerto  with  the  orchestra),  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  stage  opened,  and  Hoist  entered 
the  room.  He  had  been  conducting  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  own  compositions — 
the  "  Beni  Mora "  suite,  if  I  remember 
rightly — and  remained  quietly  apart  for  a 
little  before  addressing  my  friend,  who  knew 
him  and  duly  introduced  us. 

The  meeting  was  an  unexpected  pleasure 
for  me,  who  was  already  a  fervent  admirer 
of  his  work.  He  was  rather  interested,  I 
remember,  in  the  report  that  had  reached 
this  country  from  Soviet  Kussia  of  a  con- 
ductorless  orchestra,  an  organisation,  by  the 
way,  that  recently  gave  the  first  perform- 
ance of  such  a  kind  in  other  European 
countries.  The  plan  of  dispensing  with  a 
conductor  is,  of  course,  an  innovation 
that  most  musicians  would  contemptuously 
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dismiss  on  practical  grounds,  but  Hoist  left 
the  question  for  consideration  until  he  had 
had  a  chance  of  hearing  the  orchestra  for 
himself.  As  I  subsequently  found,  this  open- 
mindedness  and  utter  dislike  of  dogmatising 
upon  a  matter  he  has  not  personally  investi- 
gated or  tested,  is  characteristic  of  him. 
He  has,  too,  a  capacity  for  detached  judg- 
ment, for  estimating  results  with  an  exacti- 
tude  that   is    coDimoner   among   scientists 


Like  the  immortal  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
Hoist  has  written  largely  for  the  young 
musicians  under  his  care.  Bach  taught 
Latin  as  well  as  music  to  the  boys  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church  School,  Leipzig,  and  much 
of  his  music  was  expressly  written  for  the 
purposes  of  liis  position  as  organist  and 
choirmaster.  Hoist  began  his  professional 
career  as  organist  at  a  village  church,  an 
experience  which    he  turned  to  use  in  the 
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than  composers.  It  is  a  habit  of  thought 
that  soon  becomes  apparent  in  conversation 
with  him,  and  it  is  a  quality  of  which  one  is 
frequently  conscious  in  listening  to  or  read- 
ing his  musia  Hoist's  comments,  like  his 
employment  of  tone-colour  and  rhythm,  are 
pellucidly  clear,  strikingly  apt,  and  often 
made  after  deliberate  consideration.  The 
man  is  inseparably  one  with  his  art,  and  his 
professional  and  other  interests,  apart  from 
actual  composition,  more  or  less  dovetail 
into  it. 


composition  of  choral  music.  Later,  at  the 
Koyal  College  of  Music,  he  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  with  Vaughan-Williams  (who  is  also,  of 
course,  now  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary 
composers)  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford  for  composition. 

Plans  for  the  career  of  a  pianist  and  an 
organist  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  neuritis,  and  as  this  physical  disability 
prevented  him  from  earning  a  living  by 
playing  a  keyboard  or  stringed  instrument, 
and  he  desired  another  source  of  income 
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besides  composition — always  a  fearfully  un- 
certain one  for  the  beginner— he  learnt  to  play 
the  trombone  and  held  appointments  as  a 
trombonist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Company  and  in  the  Scottish  Orchestra. 
With  the  former  engagement  he  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  rehearsing  the  singers, 
an  increase  in  practical  knowledge  that  was 
useful  in  the  positions  that  came  to  him 
(successively)    of   Musical   Director   at   the 
Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  and  at  Morley 
College.     Eventually,  in    1909,  he    entered 
upon  the  engagement  that  he  still  holds,  of 
Head  Music  Master  at  St.  Paul's  Girls'  School. 
Continuing  the  practice  begun  when  he  was 
a  village  organist,  and   maintained   during 
the   two   directorships   mentioned,    he    has 
written  largely  for  the  orchestral  and  choral 
ensembles  at  his  disposal.     Like  Bach  he 
has  made  the  utmost  use  of  the  material  to 
hand   to    help   in  perfecting  his  technique 
as  a  composer.      The  writing   of    choruses 
for     female     voices    imposes    considerable 
restrictions  upon  the    creative    effort,   but 
the  testing  of  the  limited  expressional  pos- 
sibilities of  these  media  has  possibly  helped 
towards  the  freedom  that  is  observable  in 
the  part-writing  of  his  later  orchestral  works. 
His  experience  as  a  trombonist  has  given 
him  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
how   to    make    effective   use    of   the    tone 
qualities    of   the    "  brass "    section   of   the 
orchestra. 

In  his  work  as  a  teacher  at  St.  Paul's 
School  he  has  gradually  formed  a  school 
orchestra  of  girl  players,  and  has  incidentally 
done  much  to  explode  the  old-fashioned  idea 
that  the  pianoforte,  and  perhaps  the  violin, 
are  the  only  two  instruments  available  for 
girls.  If  a  student  makes  little  or  no  pro- 
gress with  her  lessons  on  piano  or  violin,  or 
one  of  the  other  more  familiar  instruments, 
he  will  try  her  with  a  flute,  or  clarinet,  or 
some  other  orchestral  instrument,  even  the 
tympani  or  triangle,  so  long  as  it  presents 
a  means  of  arousing  and  developing  her 
feeling  for  music.  Just  recently  he  talked 
earnestly  to  me  of  this  obviously  interest- 
ing phase  of  his  work,  and  whilst  he  did 
so  1  inwardly  marvelled  that  the  com- 
poser of  "  The  Planets,"  "  Savitri,"  "  The 
Perfect  Fool  "  and  "  The  Choral  Symphony  " 
(which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  do  not  at  all 
exhaust  the  list  of  his  works)  could  wax 
enthusiastic  over  pedagogic  matters.  Still 
further  did  it  seem  to  strengthen  the  parallel 
between  his  own  methods  and  career  and 
those  of  Bach,  who,  in  his  professional  round, 
cheerfully  contended  with  raw  choir-boys. 


The  earliest  memories  of  Hoist,  who  was 
born  at  Cheltenham  on  September  21,  1874, 
like  those  of  a  good  many  musicians  (includ- 
ing Bach),  are  closely  connected  with  music. 
His  father  was  well  known  as  a  pianist  and 
organist  in  his  native  town,  and  as  the  boy 
grew  up  he  simply  learned  about  music  as  a 
matter  of  home  environment,  and  received 
his  first  instruction  on  piano  and  organ  from 
his  father.     Even  in  these  early  days  his 
ideas  turned  towards  composition,  but  when 
I  asked  him  at  what  age  he  began  to  write 
music  he  naively  told  me  that  he  had  taken 
no  particular  note  of  that  happening  :  he 
had  just  grown  up  to  know  music.     It  may 
be  stated  here  that  Hoist's  un-English  name 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  family  is 
of    Swedish    origin,    his    great-grandfather 
having  first  settled  in  Riga,  and  migrated 
from  there  to  England,  where  his  descendants 
have  since  lived.     A  fair  complexion  and 
clear  blue  eyes,  normally   abstracted,    and 
even  bored  in  expression,  but  flashing  viry 
brightly   under   excitement,    are   no   doubt 
racial  legacies  from  that  paternal  ancestor. 
I  can  remember  another  pair  of  eyes  of  the 
same  light    yet  decided    blue    colour,   but 
they  belong  to  quite  a  different  personality — 
Christian   Sinding,    that    wholly   delightful 
and  dreamily  poetical  old  Norse  composer 
whose  "  Friihlingsrauschen  "  is  in  the  reper- 
toire of  most  amateur  pianists. 

Circumstances  have  taken  Hoist  abroad 
at  various  periods  of  his  career,  with  some- 
times an  influence  upon  his  work.  The 
Oriental  suite  for  orchestra,  "  Beni  Mora," 
for  instance,  was  the  outcome  of  a  visit  to 
the  coast  of  North  Africa  in  1910.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Y.M.C.A.  war  service  organ- 
isation he  went  to  Salonika  in  1918,  thence 
to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor,  lecturing 
upon  music  and  teaching  the  soldiers  the 
enjoyments  of  singing  in  choirs.  He  returned 
from  that  time  of  service  in  the  following 
year. 

Last  winter  season  in  the  States  Hoist 
conducted  performances  of  some  of  his  own 
works.  He  was  altogether  charmed  by  the 
hospitality  extended  to  him  wherever  he 
went.  His  prospective  hosts  and  hostesses, 
knowing  that  he  was  barely  convalescent 
from  a  trying  illness,  were  careful  to  ascer- 
tain, first,  from  his  wife,  whether  or  not  he 
was  able  to  meet  people,  an  evidence  of 
thoughtfulness  which  naturally  impressed 
him  very  favourably.  But^  indeed,  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  of  the  well-educated 
classes  have  raised  entertaining  to  the  level 
of  a  science  in  the  matter  of  smooth-running, 
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as  most  European  artists  who  visit  the 
larger  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
learned. 

Although  the  earlier  works  of  Hoist  show 
the  influence  of  folk-song  and  early  ecclesi- 
astical associations,  there  becomes  apparent, 
as  the  years  pass,  an  increasing  element  of 
Oriental  character.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  sincerity  of  this  music  or  the  intuitive 
feeling  for  tone-colour  of  a  type  that  conveys 
an  authentically  Eastern  atmosphere  to  the 
listener.  This  turn  of  his  creative  impulse 
has  led  him  to  study  Oriental  literature,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  at  first  hand  he  began,  as 
long  ago  as  the  Composition  of  "  The  Cloud 
Messenger  "  (published  in  1912),  to  learn  to 
understand  Sanskrit,  and  to  make  his  own 
translations,  and  thus  himself  get  to  the 
heart  of  subjects  chosen  from  this  source 
for  musical  treatment.  The  fact  that  a  man 
of  his  birth  and  descent  should  have  such  an 
exotic  strain  in  his  individuality  is  remark- 
able, and  it  is  significant  of  his  passion  for 
thoroughness  and  for  using  existing  condi- 
tions towards  the  working  out  of  his  artistic 
ego,  that  he  should  immerse  himself  in  the 
study  of  a  language  and  a  literature  to  be 
able  truly  to  express  himself — a  self  that 
happens  to  be  considerably  alien  from  his 
physical  origin. 

The  "  Hymns  from  the  Kig  Veda  "  (Op. 
24,  published  1920),  for  voice  and  pianoforte, 
are  settings  of  translations  from  Sanskrit  of 
nine  of  the  Vedic  Hymns  (of  which  there  are 
just  over  a  thousand)  taken  from  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  Aryan  clans  who,  in  pre- 
Buddhistic  times,  that  is,  before  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  penetrated  to  the  extreme 
north-west  of  India.  In  these  few  examples 
set  for  us  by  Hoist  the  poetic  imagery  em- 
ployed is  unsurpassed  to-day  in  its  delicate 
beauty.  Thus,  of  "  Ushas "  (Dawn)  we 
read,  "  Behold  the  Dawn,  the  fairest  of  all 
visions.  .  .  .  Borne  by  winged  horse  and 
car,  she  steals  across  the  sky.  .  .  .  Heaven's 
breath  awakeneth  Creation.  The  sky  is  all 
aflame.  The  Eastern  portals  open  wide." 
The  composer  has  intensified  the  appeal  of 
this  poem  by  writing  music  that  attains  to 
an  emotional  ecstasy,  gradually  and  by 
simple  means,  and  by  indicating  a  tone- 
volume  that  is  carefully  suppressed  to 
supply  (figuratively)  a  shimmering  veil  of 
sound. 

Quite  different  methods  are  employed 
in  the  next  hymn  of  the  set,  "  Varuna  " 
(Sky),  in  which  the  voice  sings  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  mercy  to  a  sombre  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.     In  "  Maruts  "  (Storm- 


clouds) — '^  Mighty  Warriors  !  Children  of 
Thunder.  .  .  .  Glowing  like  flame  from  the 
holy  fire  .  .  ." — the  appropriate  feeling  of 
stress  is  created  by  the  use  of  an  insistent, 
syncopated,  rhythmic  figure  in  the  accom- 
paniment. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
hymn,  "  Creation,"  the  voice  alone  impres- 
sively describes  the  condition  of  nothingness 
that  preceded  the  beginning  of  all  things 
until,  at  the  words,  "  Then  up  rose  Desire 
.  .  .  the  seed  of  spirit.  .  .  .  The  germ  of 
mind,"  the  piano  enters,  agitato,  with  an 
accompaniment  that  sweeps  onward  to  a 
triumphant  climax,  accentuated  by  the 
striking  contrast  of  the  last  few  bars,  played 
very  slowly  and  softly,  in  agreement  with 
the  mystical  conclusion  of  the  poem.  Slight 
though  these  works  are,  they  are  interesting, 
with  the  much  more  elaborate  Choral  Hymns 
from  the  "  Kig  Veda  "  (Op.  26,  composed 
1906,  published  1911-12),  as  presaging  the 
constructive  style  of  the  composer  in  his 
bigger  works,  i.e.  bigger  conceptually — so 
far—"  The  Planets,"  "  The  Hymn  of  Jesus," 
"The  Perfect  Fool"  and  "The  Choral 
Symphony." 

There  are  fourteen  of  these  Choral  Hymns, 
in  four  groups,  for  the  most  part  invocations 
to  various  Vedic  deities,  such  as  "  Varuna  " 
(God  of  the  Waters)  and  "  Agni  "  (God  of 
Fire),  but  some  are  on  a  more  personal 
plane,  like  the  "  Hymn  to  Travellers  "  (in 
which  the  god  invoked  is  guide  to  travellers 
in  this  world  and  along  the  road  leading  to 
the  next)  and  the  "  Hymn  to  Manas," 
Manas  being  the  term  applied  to  the  spirit 
of  a  dying  man.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
decided  rhythmic  affinity  between  the  hymn 
"  To  Agni "  and  the  prevailing  rhythm  in 
"  Mars,"  the  first  number  of  "  The  Planets  "  ; 
and  in  "  Mercury  "  (the  winged  messenger), 
the  third  number,  there  is  an  expansion  of 
the  harmonic  idea  used  in  "  Maruts  "  to 
suggest  the  spaciousness  of  the  heavens. 
Saint-Saens,  by  the  way,  gains  a  very 
similar  effect  by  utterly  different  means,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  first  symphonic 
poem,  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  which  shows 
how  differently  the  same  extraneous  sug- 
gestion may  react  upon  the  creative  im- 
pulses of  different  composers. 

Ethereal  calm,  achieving  a  nebulosity 
hovering  on  the  borderland  where  sound 
dies  into  silence,  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  second  number  of  "  The 
Planets  "  suite,  "  Venus  "  (the  Bringer  of 
Peace).  "  Jupiter  "  (the  Bringer  of  Jollity) 
is  pervaded  by  a  gay  little  tune  of  folk-song 
type,  to  which  a  majestic  subject  provides 
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effective  contrast.  This  fourth  number  of 
the  suite  is  the  most  English  of  all  seven  in 
spirit.  The  fifth,  "Saturn,"  has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  the  sixth,  ''  Uranus  " 
(the  Magician),  at  once  creates  an  atmo- 
sphere of  expectancy  and  theatricality  by  a 
stentorian  call  on  the  brass  concluded  by  an 
empha.tic  and  startlingly  sudden  melodic 
imitation  of  it  on  the  tympani.  One  feels 
that  anything  might  happen  after  that,  and 
a  good  deal  plainly  does  happen  before 
f'  the  magician  "  disappears,  so  to  say,  in  a 
cloud  of  sulphurous  fumes  !  Hoist  has  in- 
troduced the  distinctive  colour  of  a  chorus 
of  female  voices  into  the  orchestra  towards 
the  end  of  "Neptune"  (the  Mystic)  and 
thereby  contrived  a  certain  remoteness,  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  work. 

Sanskrit  literature  and  astrology  are  both 
unusual  sources  of  inspiration  for  a  com- 
poser to  choose,  but  they  do  not.  exhaust 
the  originality  of  Hoist  in  his  selection  of 
material  for  musical  setting.  His  fourth 
opera,  "The  Perfect  Fool"  (Op.  39),  is, 
substantially,  a  mixture  of  opera  comique 
and  opera  houffe,  and  is  an  allegory,  in 
parody  and  satire,  of  the  present  state  of 
drama,  music  drama,  and  filmland.  Its 
melodies  parody  the  earlier  Wagner,  Verdi, 
and  composers  of  later  date.  "  The  Perfect 
Fool  "  was  hailed  as  an  excellent  bit  of 
musical  humour  on  its  production  in  Lon- 
don by  the  British  National  Opera  Company 
in  1923,  and  is  now  thoroughly  familiar  to 
opera-goers.  The  music  to  the  ballet  in  it 
was  produced  as  early  as  1921  at  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Music,  and  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs in  1922,  and  is  frequently  performed 
as  a  concert  piece. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  perfect  example 
of  opera  intime  than  Hoist's  exquisite  one- 
act  opera  "  Savitri,"  published  in  1924— his 
third  opera.  For  it  he  prepared  his  own 
libretto  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Maha- 
barata.  The  action  consists  of  little  more 
than  an  incident  dealing  with  the  triumph 
of  Love  over  Death,  and  there  are  but  three 
characters :  the  husband  Satyavan,  the  wife 
Savitri,  and  Death,  whose  hold  upon  Satya- 
van  is  frustrated  by  the  sheer  strength  of 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Apart  from  the  music 
given  to  these  three  characters,  there  is  only 
that  supplied  by  a  small  orchestra  and  a 
chorus  of  female  voices ;  yet  so  fraught  with 
human  interest  is  the  story,  and  so  com- 
pletely does  its  emotional  content  find  vent 
in  the  music,  that  the  little  work  has  been 
repeatedly  produced  by  the  British  National 
Opera  Company  because  of  its  appreciation 


by  audiences,  although  it  is  not  well  suited 
to  a  large  stage. 

This  unconventional  operatic  outlook  has 
not  appealed  in  certain  unimaginative  critical 
quarters  where  an  opera  must  be  planned 
strictly  after  Wagner,  or  Puccini— to  men- 
tion two  diametrically  opposed  types— for 
it  to  gain  consideration.  When,  therefore, 
Hoist's  latest  musical  work  for  the  stage,' 
"At  the  Boar's  Head"  (on  a  libretto 
adapted  by  the  composer  from  Shakespeare's 
Henry  IV),  was  produced  at  Manchester  on 
April  3  last  year,  there  was  general  admira- 
tion of  the  aesthetic  and  technical  beauty  of 
.  the  music,  which  is  in  complete  accord, 
nationally,  with  the  text;  but  a  dissatis- 
faction, in  some  quarters,  because  of  the 
absence  of  what  are  generally  termed 
"  strong  situations  "  in  the  dramatic  action. 
And  this  although  Hoist  had  been  careful 
to  describe  his  work  as  "  a  musical  inter- 
lude," to  which  label  it  admirably  conforms. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  reaching 
out  towards  a  new  art-form  for  the  stage. 
One  of  Hoist's  very  earliest  works  was  an 
opera,  another  a  symphony  (the  "  Cotswold 
Symphony"),  whilst  his  second  opera, 
"Sita,"  was  written  in  1906,  the  year  before 
the  Vedic  Hymns  for  voice  and  piano,  and  a 
"  Somerset  Rhapsody." 

His  "  First  Choral  Symphony  "  was  com- 
posed for  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival  and 
given  its  first  performance  there  on  October 
7,  1925,  and  had  its  London  premiere  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  at  the  first 
concert  of  that  season  at  the  Philharmonic. 
Here,  again,  is  innovation,  for  whilst  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  combination  of  a  chorus 
of  voices  with  a  full  orchestra  in  a  work  of 
symphonic  type,  it  is  certainly  a  develop- 
ment of  the  form  to  use,  throughout  the  four 
movements  of  the  symphony,  not  only 
chorus,  but  solo  voices.  There  is  a  literary 
text  taken  from  the  poems  of  Keats.  In 
this  magnificent  work  Hoist  demonstrates 
his  mastery  of  choral  writing  combined  with 
instrumental  colour,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  writing  for  voice  to  remind  us  of  his 
distinctive  use  of  it  in  "Savitri,"  while  in 
those  parts  of  the  work  that  are  more 
instrumental  than  vocal  in  character,  such 
as  the  extraordinarily  vivacious  scherzo,  we 
are  ever  reminded  of  "  The  Planets." 
Though  a  lengthy  work,  and  classical  in 
manner,  its  interest  for  the  listener  is  un- 
flagging, so  varied  is  the  light  and  shade 
and  skilful  the  use  of  tone-colour  and  the 
interplay  of  rhythms. 

I   must   content    myself   with    the   bare 
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mention  here  of  some  of  the  composer's 
other  works — the  "  Dirge  for  Male  Voices 
and  Brass  "  (on  a  poem  of  Walt  Whitman), 
scarcely  known  here  but  much  played  in 
America  ;  the  "  Ode  to  Death  "  (a  favourite 
of  its  composer) ;  the  slight  but  effective 
Four  Songs  for  Voice  and  Violin  ;  the  Two 
Marches  for  Military  Band  ;  Seven  Choruses 
from  the  Alcestis  ;  "  Hymn  to  Dionysus  "  ; 
and  "  Hecuba's  Lament,"  all  settings  of  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray's  translations  of  Euri- 
pides ;  "  St.  Paul's  Suite  "  (composed  for 
the  girls'  orchestra  at  the  school  where  he  is 


now  music  master)  for  strings  ;  *'  Fugal  Con- 
certo "  ;  "  Fugal  Overture  "  ;  a  setting  of  a 
quaint  old  Cornish  poem,  "  This  have  I  done 
for  My  True  Love,"  as  well  as  many  smaller 
vocal  works,  and  a  "  Japanese  Suite  "  for 
orchestra,  an  early  composition. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  wide 
range  of  Hoist's  art,  which  is  of  international, 
rather  than  limited  national,  appeal,  and 
although  he  is  not  engaged  on  any  new  work 
at  present — or  was  not,  when  I  saw  him 
lately — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
creative  powers  have  reached  their  zenith. 


A    SONG    IN    WINTER. 

/^ALL  of  the  Mountain  and  call  of  the  Snow, 

^^     Gall  of  the  winds  from  the  hill- tops  ablow  f 

But  I  will  remain 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain 

Bring  chanting  of  Carols  and  Yule  Logs  aglow. 

Ring  of  the  skates  on  the  joy -laden  air, 

Ring  of  young  laughter  and  glint  of  gold  hair  I 

Ye  call  me  in  vain 

From  the  mist  and  the  rain 

Where  the  great  bells  of  London  ring  in  the  New  Year. 


Scent  of  the  forest  and  scent  of  the  pine, 

Scent  of  the  peat  fire  and  smell  of  new  wine  I 

Ah  !    Gall  not  again  ! 

For  the  mist  and  the  rain 

Have  grappled  my  heart  to  this  London  o'  mine  ! 

GLAUDINE  GURREY. 


''  AND  LOVE  IS 

STILL  THE  LORD 

OF  ALL ! " 

By  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  COLLER 


THE  Duchess  walked  with  swift  foot- 
steps along  the  carriage-road  which 
led  from  the  park,  through  a  high 
stone  arch,  straight  on  to  the  beautiful 
stretch  of  solitary  downland,  where,  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  Boadicea  made  her 
last  stand. 

Feeling  what  she  very  seldom  did  feel, 
just  a  little  lonely,  she  had  put  on  her  hat, 
and  slipped  out,  with  her  griffon,  Puck, 
for  only  companion,  from  the  charming 
room  in  the  castle,  which  was  called  her 
grace's  boudoir,  down  a  narrow  staircase 
leading  straight  out  of  doors.  Her  eldest 
son  and  his  sister  had  been  spending  two 
or  three  days  at  Chillingworth  Place,  a 
neighbouring  house,  of  which  the  hostess 
was  a  noted  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  The  two 
were  to  come  home  this  morning,  and  their 
mother  thought  that  there  was  just  a  chance 
she  might  meet  them  on  their  way;  only 
a  chance,  because  there  were  two  ways  back 
■ — one  by  the  downs,  another  by  what  was 
called  the  lower  road  to  the  castle. 

All  at  once  she  became  aware  that,  as 
if  framed  in  the  arch,  there  stood  on  the 
rutty,  white  chalk  cart-track  cut  in  the 
short  grass  a  small  empty  open  motor-car, 
with  two  shabby  suit-cases  strapped  on 
behind. 

And  then  there  fell  on  her  ears  the  sound 
of  bitter  sobbing — a  girl  or  woman  crying 
her  heart  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  park 
wall. 

The  Duchess  stayed  her  steps  just  under 
the  high  arch,  and  she  was  glad  she  had 
done  so,  for  suddenly  there  rose  on  the 
still  air   words,  uttered  in  a  man's  voice, 


words  which  sounded  startlingly  near  to 
where  she  stood  concealed. 

"  Why  should  we  say  good-bye  now  ? 
Why  don't  you  throw  up  everything  ? 
It  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  life  out  there— there 
are  lots  of  jolly  people !     I  know  I  could 

make  you  happy " 

^^  There  rose  a  wailing  cry  in  the  still  air : 
"  Don't  tempt  me,  Jack  !  I've  promised 
to  give  you  up — you  know  I  have.  They're 
both  so  proud  of  me,  and  they've  been  so 
good  to  me  !  " 

The  answer  came  at  once,  fiercely  bitter  : 
''  Good  ?  What  rot !  They're  selfish  brutes 
— both  of  them,  and  /  think  your  mother's 
the  worst.  If  you  sell  yourself,  as  they  hope 
you  will,  to  some  rich  man,  or  what's  called 
'  an  elder  son,'  they'll  have  a  cosy  old  age. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do  !  You've 
admitted  it  again  and  again  !  " 

The  girl's  answer  was  uttered  in  quieter, 
more  resolute,  accents  :  ''I  hate  your  talk- 
ing like  that,  Jack.  It's  beastly  of  me  ever 
to  say  a  word  against  mother.  She  knows 
I've  become  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving, 
and  that  now  I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife.  And  you  know,  after  all,  that  you've 
been  awfully  extravagant " 

The  man  broke  in  furiously,  "  And  whose 
fault  was  that  ?  It  was  for  you — to  be  near 
you — that  I  flung  my  money  away  !  If 
I'm  a  pauper  now,  it's  because  I've  been 
fool  enough  to  love  you.  If  it  weren't  for 
leaving  you,  I'd  be  thankful  to  get  away 
from  the  hateful  crowd  of  mindless  idiots 
who've  made  you  what  you  are " 

Suddenly  his  voice  changed,  it  became 
low,  insistent,  tender.     **  I  shouldn't  mind 
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if  I  didn't  know  you  love  me,  too — even 
if  I  have  been  a  rotter.  We're  such  pals, 
we  care  for  all  the  same  things — oh,  darling, 
we'd  have  such  a  glorious  life  together 
out  there,  if  you'd  only  take  the  plunge  !  " 

And  then  to  those  two,  who  believed  them- 
selves so  utterly  alone  in  that  solitary,  wind- 
swept spot,  there  came  a  startling  diversion. 
Puck,  the  griffon,  began  barking  furiously. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  now,  but  for 
the  Duchess  to  walk  forward  from  under 
the  arch.  And  then,  while  calling  her  dog, 
instinctively  she  looked  to  her  right,  where 
stood  the  two  people  whose  voices  she  had 
just  heard  raised  in  the  eternal  duet  of 
love,  pain,  and  parting.  They  were  stand- 
ing close  up  to  the  rose-red  brick  wall, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  ever- 
green oak. 

The  young  man  was  tall  and  fair,  and  his 
now  haggard  face  had  about  it  something 
both  arresting  and  attractive.  Clasped  in 
his  arms  was  a  girl  whose  slender  body  was 
now  again  shaking  with  agonised  sobs. 
She  was  bare-headed,  the  woollen  cap  she 
had  been  wearing  lay  at  her  feet. 

Though  she  quickly  looked  away  from  the, 
to  her,  piteous  sight,  the  Duchess  had  time 
to  note  that  the  girl  was  wearing  a  rather 
peculiar  sports-frock.  It  consisted  of  a  bold 
grey  and  brown  check  skirt,  edged  with  tur- 
quoise blue,  and  a  plain  brown  jumper, 
into  whose  grey  collar  a  touch  of  the  same 
blue  as  that  edging  of  the  skirt  had  been 
cleverly  introduced.  What  made  the  un- 
happy pair's  unwilling  eavesdropper  speci- 
ally notice  what  the  young  woman  was 
wearing  was  owing  to  the  odd  accident  that 
she  herself  possessed  the  exact  twin  of  that 
frock.  It  had  been  sent  to  the  castle  a  week 
ago,  on  approval,  from  the  artist  in  dress 
where  she  got  her  country  clothes. 

Calling  the  dog  again  sharply  to  her,  Puck's 
mistress  began  walking  quickly  down  the 
winding  road  which  led  ultimately  to  Chil- 
ling worth. 

More  than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  most  women,  she  felt  stirred  by  the 
scene  of  which  she  had  been  an  involuntary 
witness.  For  one  thing,  it  always  hurt  her 
to  see  anyone  in  trouble,  and  she  felt  that 
the  man  and  girl  ehe  had  surprised  on  that 
lonely  stretch  of  downland  were  indeed  in 
deep  trouble. 

And  yet  there  are  people  who  declare 
confidently  that  romance  is  dead — that  the 
modern  girl  has  "  no  use  "  for  love  !  The 
Duchess  told  herself  that  even  if  fashion 
affects  and  governs  the  manifestations  of 


passion,  the  fundamental  realities  of  life 
remain  as  they  were,  and  love,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  still  the  lord  of  all  as 
in  the  days  of  the  old  ballad. 

But  it  is,  alas,  no  longer  the  fashion 
to  love  nobly,  that  is  with  tenderness  and 
abnegation,  as  she  herself — ^^oh,  happy 
woman  ! — knew  herself  to  be  loved,  even 
now,  after  close  on  twenty-five  years  of 
married  life.  Has  that  type  of  love,  the 
only  type  of  love  worth  winning  and  giving, 
gone  for  the  time  being  entirely  out  of  the 
world  ?  According  to  many  of  her  worldly 
wise  friends,  it  has. 

At  last  she  left  the  downland  behind  her, 
and  was  speeding  along  the  solitary  road 
edging  the  paling  of  Chillingworth  Place. 
And  then,  when  close  to  the  lodge,  there 
came  a  motor  swinging  through  the  open 
gate,  and  her  heart  gave  a  leap  when  she 
saw  that  it  was  her  son.  Lord  Ardvilly, 
driving  his  sister  home. 

''  Darlings  ?  "  she  cried.  ''  You've  come 
just  in  time  to  give  me  a  lift  !  " 

The  motor  stopped ;  Lord  Ardvilly 
jumped  out  ;  and  the  Duchess  jumped  in. 

"Go  home  by  the  lower  road,  Eobin. 
I  interrupted  such  a  touching  love  scene 
up  by  the  stone  arch " 

"  They  can't  be  at  it  still,"  observed  the 
young  man,  smiling, 

**  I'm  sure  they  are  !  "  exclaimed  his 
mother.  "They  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  be  at  it  for  hours.  They  were 
saying  good-bye,  but  not,  I  hope,  for  ever, 
though  they  thought  so,  poor  things." 

"  Mother,  you  really  are  incorrigibly 
romantic  1  "  And  seventeen-year-old  Lady 
Susie  laughed  aloud. 

To  that  the  Duchess  made  no  answer  ; 
instead,  she  asked,  "  What  sort  of  a  time 
have  you  both  had  ?  All  the  smart  young 
London  set,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  It  was  simply  lovely,  mother,"  the 
girl  answered  eagerly^  "  and  who  do  you 
think  was  there  ?  Someone  I've  always 
longed  to  see — the  famous  Irene  Shell- 
bridge  !  " 

"  The  famous  Irene  Shellbridge  ?  I've 
never  heard  of  her " 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  have  done,  mother. 
She's  always  called  '  the  beautiful  Miss 
Shellbridge,'  and  she's  always  in  the  pic- 
ture-papers. She's  really  lovely — not  just 
merely  smart,  and  what  father  would  call 
*  chick,'  but,  well,  just  *  it ' !  A  long,  pale, 
camellia-like  face,  with  marvellous  green- 
blue  eyes,  and  naturally  pencilled  eyebrows. 
She's  no  need  to  make  up,  though  of  course 
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she  does  make  up,  and  rather  overmucli. 
She's  quite  a  good  talker,  too,  and  not  a  bit 
vain.  We  want  to  have  her  in  our  next 
party,  if  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

*'  I  never  mind  anything  you  want," 
said  the  mother  fondly. 

But  within  a  few  days  of  the  Duchess's 
solitary  walk,  and  of  a  drive  home  which 
was  to  become  retrospectively  memorable, 


For  one  thing  the  Christmas  holidays  were 
over,  and  for  a  wonder  there  were  no  guests 
in  the  castle  to  be  entertained,  and  she  was 
settling  down  to  the  routine  of  the  country 
life  she  loved  so  well.  Also,  the  Duke  and 
Lord  Ardvilly,  who  had  been  away  on  a 
shooting  visit,  were  coming  back  this  after- 
noon, and  the  knowledge  that  she  would  so 
soon  see  them  both  filled  her  heart  with  joy. 


"  *  Why  should  we  say  good-bye  now  T     Why  don't  you  throw  up  everything  ?     It  isn  t^  a 
bad  sort  of  life  out  there— there  are  lots  of  jolly  people  !    I  know  I  could  make  you  happy 


the  Duke  lost  his  only  sister,  and  there 
were  no  young  parties  at  the  castle  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

II. 

The  Duchess  had  just  finished  the  last  of 
her  letters,  and  she  moved  away  from  her 
writing-table  -with  the  pleasant  feeling  that 
she  was  now  free — free  even  to  do  nothing, 
if  so  it  took  her  fancy.  She  felt  happy  to- 
day—perhaps a  thought  absurdly  happy. 


She  was  a  very  feminine  woman  ;  she 
liked  to  have  her  menfolk  about  her  ;  and 
her  eldest  boy  had  been  away  from  home  a 
great  deal  these  last  three  months.  When 
he  had  first  become  what  a  great-uncle 
of  hers  called  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  he  had 
always  come  home  for  even  the  briefest 
leave.  But  of  late  he  had  begun  to  go  about 
a  good  deal— here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  his  mother,  often  stay- 
ing with  people  whose  names  she  hardly 
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knew,  and  of  whom,  deep  in  her  heart,  she 
vaguely  disapproved,  for  they  were  the 
New  Rich,  rather  than  those  who  were  now 
the  New  Poor.  But  of  course  her  boy's 
new  friends  had  a  great  deal  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  "  fun  "  and  "  sport  "  to  even  the 
least  sophisticated  young  man.  Also  every 
fledgling  must  leave  the  nest  some  time,  and 
the  Duchess  sometimes  reminded  herself  of 
the  old  saying,  *'  Homekeeping  youths  have 
ever  homely  wits."  However,  now,  to-day, 
her  eldest  son  was  coming  home  for  quite  a 
long  time,  in  fact,  for  a  whole  week.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  leapt  to  her  feet  with  a  cry 
of  welcome,  for  the  door  of  the  boudoir 
opened  quietly,  and  the  two  so  dear  to  her 
walked  through  it. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Duke,  in  what  was 
for  him  a  curiously  gentle  voice,  "  Robin 
has  something  to  tell  you." 

Then  he  added,  irrelevantly,  **  We  came 
by  train.     We  did  not  motor  down." 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  quickly,  painfully, 
for,  as  she  kissed  them  both,  she  knew  as  well 
as  if  he  had  already  told  her  that  her  boy 
was  in  love  —  that  he  was  engaged,  or,  if 
not  actually  engaged,  about  to  be  so,  and 
to  someone  of  whom  his  father  did  not 
approve. 

While  these  thoughts,  these  certainties, 
flashed  through  her  mind,  she  was  suddenly 
startled  to  see  the  reflection  of  her  face  in 
the  dim  surface  of  an  eighteenth-century 
mirror.  All  the  colour,  the  clear  bright 
pink  of  which  she  was.  in  a  sense,  innocently 
vain,  for  it  owed  nothing  to  art,  had  drifted 
from  her  face,  leaving  it  very  white. 

At  last  she  spoke — her  silence  had  not  lasted 
more  than  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  yet 
it  had  seemed  a  long  time  to  Lord  Ardvilly, 
as  well  as  to  the  Duke. 

"  Well,  Robin,"  she  said,  and  tried  to 
smile,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

And  then  he  blurted  out,  bravely  and 
baldly,  the  words,  "  I  want  to, get  married, 
mother.  I  love  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  world.  She's  more  than  beautiful  ; 
she's  awfully  good  and  kind.  Clever,  too  ! 
Not  a  bit  spoilt.  I've  been  longing  to  have 
her  here,  so  has  Susie.  But  we  didn't  like 
to  ask  you,  because  you  said  we  oughtn't 
to  have  a  party  till  after  the  New  Year." 

And  then,  she  didn't  quite  know  how  it 
happened,  he  was  again  in  her  arms,  and 
this  time  she  felt  him  clinging  to  her — as  he 
had  sometimes  done  when  he  was  a  little 
child. 

"  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad — if  this  is  for  your 
happiness,  my  darling  boy." 


"Of  course  I'm  happy !  Gloriously 
happy  !  " 

Again  the  Duke  spoke,  and  again  he 
seemed  curiously  unlike  himself.  "  Yes," 
he  said  quietly,  and  there  was  no  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  '*  your  son,  Laura,  has  won  the 
heart  of  the  lady  who,  in  my  father's  young 
days,  would  have  been  called  the  reigning 
beauty  of  London." 

"  Then  you've  seen  her,  James  ?  "  and  she 
managed  to  put  a  pretty  touch  of  eagerness 
into  her  shaking  voice. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  I  have  not 
yet  had  that  honour"'  and  this  time  there 
was  in  his  voice  that  familiar  touch  of  dry- 
ness she  had  missed  sorely  in  the  last  few 
moments. 

Even  so  she  still  felt  not  only  oppressed, 
but  bewildered.  W^hat  a  fool  she  had  been 
not  to  guess  why  Robin,  her  cherished  boy 
whom  she  had  thought  still  all  her  own,  had 
lately  been  so  very,  very  much  away  ! 

Lord  Ardvilly's  eyes  wandered  across  to 
his  mother's  writing-table.  *' I  wonder," 
he  said  impulsively,  "  if  you'd  write  her 
a  little  line  nowl  There's  still  twenty 
minutes  before  the  post  goes.  It  would 
be  so  awfully  good  of  you,  mother " 

"  But  I  don't  even  know  her  name  !  " 
cried  the  Duchess  hysterically.  She  tried 
to   laugh — and   failed. 

"  Her  name  ?  "  The  young  man  looked 
for  a  moment  much  taken  aback.  "  Of 
course,  I  thought  you  knew  her  name — 
Irene  Shellbridge." 

"  Irene  Shellbridge  ?  "  she  repeated  slowly. 

The  name  meant  nothing  to  her — and 
yet  ?  And  yet  it  certainly  awoke  a  dis- 
tant echo  in  her  mind.  She  tried  with 
agonising  intensity  to  remember  in  what 
connection  she  had  heard  the  name — and 
failed. 

She  was  moving,  now,  towards  her  writing- 
table.  '*  Come  over  here  and  help  me  with 
my  letter,  Robin.  But,  before  I  write  to 
her,  I  must  ask  you,  dear  boy,  if  you  con- 
sider yourself  engaged  ?  " 

He  answered  at  once,  with  what  she  felt 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  manly  dignity.  "  I 
feel  sure  she  knows  I  love  her — but  no, 
mother,  we're  not  engaged.  I  felt  I  ought 
to  speak  to  you  and  to  my  father  before 
speaking  to  her." 

"  But — you  think  she  loves  you  ?  "  and 
the  Duchess  looked  up  with  a  sad,  searching 
look  into  her  son's  plain,  honest  face. 

He  hesitated,  and  a  flush  rose  to  his  fore- 
head. ''  I  think  she  does  love  me,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice.     "  And  yet — and  yet — oh. 
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mother,  I  can't  believe  in  my  luck  !  It 
frightens  me." 

She  sat  down  and  drew  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  towards  her.  **  I  don't  know  what 
to  say,"  she  muttered  helplessly. 

"  Say  you're  longing  to  meet  her,  mother 
—surely  that's  true  ?  " 

''  Of  course  it's  true,"  and  her  lips 
quivered. 

Then  quickly  she  wrote  the  words.: 

**  Wednesday, 
"  Dear  Miss  Shellbridge, — 

'*  My  son  has  told  me  that  you  and  he 
have  become  friends.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  am  longing  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  hope  you  will  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  this  coming 
week-end.  If  you  wiJl  allow  him  to  do  so, 
Robin  will  call  for  you  and  motor  you  down 
at  whatever  time  is  convenient  to  yourself 
the  day  after  to-mprrov/." 

*^'  Is  that  all  rightj  "  she  asked. 

*'  Splendid,  mother  !  " 

*'  And  now  for  her  address  ?  " 

"  2a,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Curzon  Street." 

When  the  Duchess  had  put  her  fateful 
note  into  an  envelope,  Lord  Ardvilly  asked, 
shamefacedly,  "  May  I  post  your  letters 
myself  ?  I'd  like  to  stretch  my  legs  a 
bit." 

She  nodded.  Had  she  spoken,  tears 
would  have  choked  her  voice. 

The  young  man  gathered  up  her  pile  of 
letters — the  letters,  she  told  herself  bitterly, 
she  had  written — was  it  an  hour,  or  aeons 
ago  ? — when  she  was  still  a  happy,  care- 
free woman. 

And  then,  when  the  door  had  closed  on 
her  son,  she  put  her  hands  over  her  face, 
and  began  to  sob,   convulsively. 

The  Duke  put  his  arms  round  her.  ' '  Come, 
come,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  as  bad  as  that,  my 
love.'^ 

But  she  could  see — in  fact  his  very  words 
told  her — how  much  he  was  disturbed. 

She  got  up  suddenly,  walked  across  to  the 
door,  and  locked  it.  It  was  a  trick  she  had 
when  she  wished  to  be  alone — quite  alone, 
or  alone  with  one  of  her  children.  She 
very  rarely  did  that  when  her  husband  was 
with  her,  for  he  disliked  the  doing  of  any- 
thing odd  or  unusual.  But  she  thought 
he  would  forgive  her  to-day,  and  he  did. 

She  came  quickly  back  to  where  the  Duke 
was  standing. 

*'  Now,  James  " — and  she  put  her  hands 
on  his  breast — "  why  is  it  I've  never  heard 


of  this  girl  before  ?     And  yet— why  do  I 
seam  to  know  her  name  ?  " 

This  time  he  laughed— one  of  his  quick, 
cackling  little  laughs. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "  Laura  is 
herself  again  !  You've  not  heard  of  Miss 
Shellbridge,  my  dear,  because,  up  to  now, 
at  any  rate,  none  of  our  children  have  par- 
ticularly cared  for  the  set— I  fancy  they're 
called  '  the  bright  young  things  '—to  which 
the  young  lady  belongs.  You  know  her 
name  because  she's  really  famous  for  her 
beauty.  Eobin's  right  there— not  a  doubt 
of  it !  But  whatever  she  is  or  is  not,  your 
boy's  set  his  heart  on  her.  We've  got  to 
face  that.  It's  lucky  that  you  like  clever 
people.  This  girl  must  be  really  clever, 
or  she  wouldn't  have  attracted  Robin." 
She  felt  puzzled.  ''  You  mean— —  ?  " 
"  Well  ?  Don't  opposites  generally  like 
one  another  !  " 

She  allowed  the  gibe  to  pass.  "  What  do 
you  really  know  of  her,  James  ?  " 

As  a  rule  the  Duke  was  a  very  direct 
man  ;  but  now  he  hesitated,  he  hummed, 
and  he  hawed. 

"  There's  really  very  little  to  know,"  he 
said  at  last. 

''  Come,  come — you  can't  take  me  in, 
however  clever  you  may  be !  " 

He  knew  that  what  she  said  was  true,  so, 
picking  his  words,  he  answered,  "  Major 
Shellbridge  began  life  with  everything  hand- 
some about  him.  Then  he  married  an  ex- 
travagant woman,  and  exchanged  into  an 
Indian  regiment.  They  came  home  to  find 
their  only  child  grown  up  a  beauty,  and 
already  taken  up  by  your  friend.  Lady 
Chillingworth." 

"  My   friend  ?     Don't    dare    to    call    her 

that  !     I  think  her  a  horrid  woman " 

"  You  must  keep  that  thought  to  your- 
self, henceforth.  Robin  met  the  girl 
there,  and  I've  little  doubt  but  that 
Lady  Chillingworth    engineered   the    whole 

thing " 

"  I  suppose  the  girl's  very  extravagant  ?  " 
*'  No  one's  over-careful  in  that  set.  But 
it's  said  that  her  parents  are  living  on  their 
little  capital,  treating  their  daughter  as  an 
investment."  He  added  grimly,  "  They  in- 
tend her  to  make  a  good  marriage." 

"  And  they  won't  be  disappointed,"  said 
the  Duchess  sorely. 

*'  Well,  as  things  are,  we  shall  be  wise  to 

judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what  she's  really 

like ;  after  something  which  happened  to-day 

I  shall  never  believe  anything  I  hear." 

He  was  smiling  broadly.     "What  d'you 
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think  Eobin   and  I  heard  this  very  after- 
noon, in  the  train  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance.  But  there 
was  no  eager  look  of  bright  expectancy  on 
her  face ;  and  he  told  himself,  with  concern, 
that  she  was  taking  this  unlucky  business 
of  the  boy  very  hard — harder  even  than  he 
had  thought  she  would. 

"  There  were  a  couple  of   women  in 
the  railway-carriage,  and  they  began 
talking  about  us.'" 

"  About    us  ?  "      And    theu 
there  did  come  a  little  colour 
into  her  pale  cheeks.    *'  Why, 
there's    nothing    to    say — 
about  us." 

''  Oh,  isn't  there  ?  " 

''  What      did      they 
say  ?  " 

'^I'll    tell    you,   if 
you'll  only  listen." 

"  I    am    listen- 
ing "  ** 


came  to  you,  it  was  a  very  difierent  pair 
of  shoes  !  They  said  you  were  charming ; 
and  the  principal  gossip,  I  thought  her 
quite  an  old  dear,  declared  that  you  had 
only  one  fault — this  was  that  you  were  so 
very  vague.     To  prove  this  she  told  a  story 

about  you " 

"  About  me  ?     How  ridiculous  !  " 

"  She  said  that  one  day 
when  I'd  gone  down  to  the 
station  to  meet  you  —  an 
honour  I  don't  ever  remem- 
ber paying  you,  by  the  way 
— you'd  been  at  once  so 
overjoyed  and  so  vague  that 


**  *  I  was  getting  a  little  anxious  about  you,  Robin.     You're  very  late.     Had  you  a  break-down  ?  * " 

"  Well,  they  dismissed  me  with  a  word  or      you'd  *  kissed  the  porter   and   tipped   the 
two,  just  saying  that  I  was  odd  an&  dull  and      Duke  ! '  " 
proud.     All  true,  no  doubt.     But  when  they         Over  the  face  he  loved  there  came  at  last 
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a  ripple  of  laughter.     **  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  done 
that  !     Why  did  I  never  think  of  it '?  '' 

IIL 
*' Mother  ?    Here  she  is ■" 

Through  the  long,  shadow-filled,  book- 
lined  room,  where  the  Duchess  sat  close  to 
a  great  log-fire,  rang  the  joyful  proud  cry. 

The  Duchess  stood  up,  and  as  she  did  so 
she  turned  on  a  lamp  which  half  an  hour  ago 
she  had   refused   to  have  lit.     She 
had  even  then  been  terribly  anxious, 
for    they   were    already    long  after 
their  time. 

But  now,  thank  God,  there  were 
the  two  for  whom 
she  had  been  wait- 
ing —  Lord  Ard- 
villy,  not  over-tall, 
and,  oh,  still  so 
boyish  in  appear- 
ance, and,  by  his 
side,  a  tall,  slight, 
almost  wraithlike- 
looking  figure. 


sented  as  she  glided  towards  her  hostess. 
But  when  the  girl  reached  the  circle  of  light 
cast  by  the  lamp,  the  Duchess  saw 

/ 


'  We  had  ! 


But  it  didn't  matter  !* .  .  .     With  a  break  in  his  voice  he  exclaimed,  *  Mother, 
it's  all  right — and  I'm  the  happiest  chap  in  the  world  ! '  " 


Irene  Shellbridge  was  wearing  a  pale- 
grey  woollen  frock,  and  that  added  to  the 
strangely  immaterial  look  which  she  pre- 


that  she  was  very  much  made  up,  her 
cheeks  rouged,  her  mouth  a  smudge  of 
scarlet.    But — she  was  beautiful. 
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"  I  was  getting  a  little  anxioug  about  you, 
Kobin.  You're  very  late.  Had  you  a 
break-down  ?  " 

"  We  had  !  But  it  didn't  matter  !  I  got 
Irene  into  a  comfortable,  warm  cottage, 
where  they  gave  her  an  early  cup  of  tea " 

And  then  he  suddenly  turned  and  took 
the  lovely  girl's  hand  in  his.  With  a  break 
in  his  voice  he  exclaimed,  "Mother,  ifs 
all  right — and  I'm  the  happiest  chap  in  the 
world  !  " 

The  Duchess  gathered  the  tall  figure  to 
her,  and  even  through  the  thick  warm 
stui!  dress  she  felt  it  cold,  cold. 

She  took  hold  of  the  girl's  hand  .  .  .  and 
it  was  like  a  dead  hand. 

**  My  dear,"  she  murmured,  "  you're 
chilled  to  the  bone." 

And  then,  at  last,  Irene  Shellbridge  opened 
her  painted  lips.  "  You're  very  kind,"  she 
said,  in  a  low,  strangled  tone.  "  But  I'm 
not  really  cold — my  hands  are  always  like 
that." 

The  young  man  was  eager  that  his  mother 
should  see  the  beautiful  girl  he  loved.  Exul- 
tantly he  turned  on  more  lights,  and  the 
Duchess's  visitor  stood  fully  revealed. 

Yes,  he  had  not  exaggerated  !  Even  in 
her  unbecoming,  close  boy-like  motoring- 
hat,  her  face,  if  spoilt  by  powder  and  paint; 
to  the  Duchess's  old-fashioned  taste,  was 
exquisite,  each  feature  flawless. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  the  girl's  beauty 
was  obscured  by  a  rush  of  tears  welling 
up  to  her  deep-lidded  eyes ;  and  the  older 
woman  felt  moved. 

"  Eobin,"  she  exclaimed,  "  go  and  find 
your  father  !  I  know  he  was  anxious  too. 
Tell  him  all  about  your  break-down.  I  want 
to  make  friends  with  Irene — and  I  can't  do 
that  comfortably  with  you  standing  there, 
watching  us." 

The  young  man  squeezed  his  mother's 
hand,  and  then,  after  a  backward  glance, 
he  left  the  room. 

The  Duchess  waited  till  he  had  closed  the 
door,  then  she  turned  out  the  lamp  which 
stood  close  to  where  they  were  still  standing. 

"  We  shall  be  far  more  comfortable  so," 
and  she  gently  forced  the  girl  down  into  a 
chair  before  the  glowing  fire. 

''  Don't  cry,  my  dear,"  she  said  gently. 

''  I'm  tired,  that's  all — tired,  and  I  sup- 
pose " — the  girl  tried  to  smile — "  rather  up- 
set. I  didn't  think — somehow  I  was  sur- 
prised— when  Eobin  spoke  to  me." 

**  But  you  knew  he  loved  you  ?  "  There 
was  a  touch  of  sternness  in  the  Duchess's 
voice. 


"  I  knew  that  people  had  gossiped  about 

us." 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  said  de- 
liberately, *'  And  chaffed  me  about  being 
a  duchess " 

Her  hostess  winced  a  little. 

"  — but  the  time  went  on,  and  as  he  said 
nothing,  I  thought  it  all  a  mistake." 

*'  You're  glad  it  has  come  right  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  for  the  first  time  straight 
into  the  Duchess's  face.  There  were  deep 
dark  circles  round  her  eyes,  and  her  lovely 
mouth,  now  spoilt  by  the  gash-like  streak  of 
bright-red  paint  across  it,  was  quivering. 

"  I  know  how  really  lucky  I  am,  for 
Eobin's  so  good,  so  kind,  so  unselfish — so 
unlike  most  of  the  young  men  I  know." 

Then  her  voice  altered  ;  it  became  eager, 
defensive.  "  I  know  you  must  be  sorry, 
Duchess  !  I'm  sure  you've  heard  horrid 
things  about  me.  But,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I'm  not  a  bit  like  what  people  think, 
and — and  I  do  mean  to  show  myself  worthy 
of  my  luck." 

Again  her  listener  winced,  but  she  felt 
touched  too,  and,  in  a  sense,  reassured.  This 
girl  evidently  had  a  heart,  even,  what  is  so 
much  rarer  nowadays,  a  conscience.  But  did 
she  love  Eobin  ?  Eobin's  mother  doubted 
it — ay,  more  than  doubted  it. 

She  made  up  her  mind  she  would  be  sin- 
cere. "  It  would  be  dishonest  on  my  part 
to  pretend  that  we  were  not  very  much 
surprised  when  Eobin  told  us  of  his  love 
for  you.  But  don't  think  that  we've  heard 
horrid  things  about  you — in  fact,  I  hardly 
knew  your  name  !  The  Duke  was  more 
fortunate.  He  had  heard  of  '  the  lovely 
Miss  Shellbridge.'  Beauty  is  a  great  asset, 
my  dear — a  gift  of  God  that  I,  for  my 
part,  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  pos- 
sess, when  I  was  your  age." 

Irene's  face  lit  up.  Impulsively  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  /think  you're  lovely — and, 
oh,  so  young-looking  !  When  we  first  came 
into  this  room  I  thought  one  of  Eobin's 
sisters  was  sitting  by  the  fire " 

"  That's  because  I  hadn't  allowed  the 
lights  to  be  turned  on  !  "  But,  being  a 
woman,  and  very  human,  the  Duchess  was 
pleased  by  the  sincere  compliment. 

"  And  now  I'll  take  you  to  your  room  : 
I've  arranged  for  your  maid  to  be  close 
to  you." 

The  girl's  stiff,  distant  manner  returned. 
"  I  haven't  got  a  maid,"  she  said  shortly. 
Then  she  added, ''  Eobin  told  me  that  you 
knew  that  we  are  quite  poor— — "  And 
this  was  Irene  Shellbridge's  first,  and  almost 
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her  last,  allusion  to  her  parents,  if,  indeed, 
allusion  it  could  be  called. 

*'  I  do  like  her  !  I  do — I  do — I  do — and 
you've  got  to  like  her  too,  James." 

''  I  don't  like  her  !  I  don't— I  don't— I 
don't — and  I  never  shall  like  her,  Laura." 

"  She's  infinitely  nicer  than  we  had  any 
right  to  expect." 

'*  I  don't  know,  my  dear^  what  you  did 

expect  ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  of  one  thing " 

And  the  Duke  looked  what  he  very  rarely 
did  look,  thoroughly  idisturbed. 

The  Duchess  gazed  at  him  anxiously. 
*'  Of  what  are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  — that  the  girl  doesn't  care  for  Robin 
as  a  young  woman  ought  to  care  for  the 
man  she  is  going  to  marry.  She  likes  him — " 
he  waited,  seeking  in  his  mind  for  a  simile, 

*' in  just  the  manner  a  girl  likes  some 

foolish  old  chap  who's  fallen  head  over 
ears  in  love  with  her,  and — knows  how  to 
behave  himself !  " 

"  I  should  feel  very  miserable  if  I  be- 
lieved that." 

"  Since  she  arrived,  five  days  ago,  the 
girl  has  fallen  in  love."  The  Duke  was 
smiling  now. 

''  What  d'you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  Duchess, 
bewildered. 

'*  She's  fallen  in  love  with  ^oi/,  Laura. 
It's  you  who've  won  her  heart — not  that 
poor  lad  of   yours  !      She'd  far  rather  be 

in  your  company  than  Robin's " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.     But  it's  only 

because  she's  never  known " 

She  stopped,  a  little  confused. 
"  — a  really  kind,  loving  woman  before  ? 
I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there." 

"  No,  no !    I  didn't  mean  that " 

"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  she's  got 
some  friends  hard  by — I  mean  in  the 
town  ?  " 

The  Duchess  looked  startled.  "  I  don't 
think  so." 

"  She  must  have,  for  she  has  slipped  off, 
alone,  after  breakfast  every  day,  at  the  time 
when  you're  always  busy  over  your  letters, 
and  when  I'm  busy  with  Robin.  And  once 
Susie  met  her  in  the  High  Street,  tearing 
along — -" 

"  How  very  odd  !  I  think  the  truth  is 
she  likes  being  alone." 

''  She  may  now,  but  mark  my  words, 
Laura,  if  they  do  marry,  it  won't  be  long 

before  the  old  saying  comes  true " 

"  What  old  saying  ?  " 
"  In  married    life   three's  company,  and 
two  is  none,"  quoted  the  Duke. 


"  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  and  very 
soon  the  Duchess  had  become  aware  that 
everyone  in  the  castle,  at  any  rate,  realised 
that  Lord  Ardvilly  was  going  to  be 
married. 

Yet,  though  everyone  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  her,  excepting  the  Duke, 
was  becoming  fond  of  her,  and  regarding 
her  as  the  future  Lady  Ardvilly,  Irene 
Shellbridge  showed  a  curious  shrinking 
from  even  a  private  announcement  of 
her  engagement.  Stranger  still,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Duchess,  she  resolutely 
declined  to  allow  her  own  parents  to  hear 
the  great  news  till  her  return  to  town. 

Even  so,  all  doubts  were  put  at  rest,  at 
any  rate  within  the  castle,  by  the  arrival 
from  London  on  the  Tuesday  of  a  mysterious 
gentleman,  who  brought  with  him  a  modest- 
looking  black  box.  The  contents  of  the  box, 
so  he  informed  the  housekeeper  when  enjoy- 
ing the  excellent  luncheon  provided  for 
him,  had  been  insured,  as  a  special  risk  for 
that  one  day,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  ! 

Now  while  this  confidence  was  being  made, 
the  Duke,  the  Duchess  and  all  their  children, 
including  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Duchess's  boudoir. 
And,  on  a  low  table,  drawn  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  near,  yet  not  too  near,  to  the 
fire,  lay  what  that  modest  black  box  had 
contained.  A  mass,  to  wit,  of  wonderful, 
gleaming  jewels — pearls,  strung  and  un- 
strung, emeralds,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
rubies,  set  and  unset,  the  whole  looking,  so 
said  Lady  Baby,  as  the  youngest  daughter 
was  still  called,  like  a  corner  from  Aladdin's 
Cave  ! 

Now  the  Duchess  had  been  a  great  heiress, 
and  she  was  still  a  very  rich  woman.  To 
those  that  have,  more  is  often  added,  and 
so  perhaps  it  was  quite  natural  that  a  few 
days  ago,  what  to  herself  she  had  called 
a  nice  little  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
had  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus,  and  been  added  to  her  current  bank- 
ing-account. This  sum  she  had  already 
privately  told  her  eldest  son  should  be  his 
to  spend  as  he  chose  on  the  future  Lady 
Ardvilly. 

And  now  they  were  all  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  fortunate  girl  who  was  to  make  her 
choice  as  to  what  she  would  like  to  possess 
among  these  beautiful  jewels.  But  Irene 
Shellbridge,  though  she  knew  they  were 
expecting  her,  dallied  strangely. 

At  long  last  the  door  opened,  and,  as 
she  walked  into  the  room,  a  violent  tremor 
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ran  through  tha  heart;  of  one  of  those  who 
had  so  longed  to  see  her  here. 

And  yet  even  while  that  strange  sensation 
of  sharp  recoil  sprang  into  being,  the  Duchess 
was  telling  herself  that  she  was  a  fool — a  ner- 
vous, suspicious  fool.  What  had  brought  that 
sensation  of  extreme  surprise,  and  vivified 
into  sudden  life  a  forgotten  incident  which 
had  been  as  if  obliterated  from  the  tablet 
of  her  memory,  was  such  a  trifling  thing! 
Only  the  fact  that  Lord  Ardvilly's  fiancee, 
her  lovely  face  lit  up  into  a  quivering 
smile,  was  wearing,  on  this  mild  winter 
afternoon,  for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival 
at  the  castle,  a  charming  and  rather  unusual 
jumper-suit.  The  skirt,  of  a  bold  grey  and 
brown  check,  was  bordered  with  a  band  of 
turquoise  blue,  while  the  plain  brown  jumper 
moulding  the  slender  figure  had  a  grey  collar, 
on  which  were  cunningly  worked  in  touches 
of  the  same  blue  which  edged  the  skirt. 
Suddenly  the  Duchess  put  up  her  hand  with 
an  instinctive  gesture  over  her  face.  But 
that  gesture  did  not  shut  out  the  vision 
which  had  so  suddenly  sprung  into  life; 
the  vision  of  a  man  clasping  in  his  arms  a 
tall,  slight  figure  who  was  clad  in  the  twin 
to  the  sports-frock,  now  worn  by  the  girl 
bending  over  the  gleaming  jewels. 

IV. 

"  You  do  like  her,  mother  ?  You've  be- 
come real  friends  with  her  ?  '' 

There  was  a  very  urgent  note  in  the  young 
man's  voice.  He  was  going  back  to  London 
to-day.  His  leave,  prolonged  on  the  plea  of 
''  urgent  private  affairs,"  was  over. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him — a  long, 
steady,  half-sad  look. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  deliberately,  "  I  do  like 
her,  and  I  have  made  real  friends  with  her, 
Robin." 

"  She  already  cares  for  you  so  much," 
he  went  on.  *'  Sometimes,"  and  then 
lightly,  but  with  a  grave  undercurrent  to 
his  words,  he  went  on,  ''  I  feel,  mother,  as 
if  she  loves  you  even  more  than  she  loves 
me " 

"  That's  nonsense,  of  course !  "  she  said 
fondly.  "  I  think  she's  proud  and  shy — 
very  good  things  for  a  girl  to  be  in  these 
days,  my  darling  boy.  But  of  course  I  feel 
I  want  people  to  know  of  your  engagement, 
now  that  it's  really  settled.  And  equally, 
of  course,  I  long  to  meet  her  parents." 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  like  her  mother," 
he  muttered.  Then  suddenly  he  exclaimed  : 
*' I  used  to  long  to  say  to  the  old  girl, 


/Don't  worry — I'm  quite  as  anxious  to  be 
caught  as  you  are  to  catch  me  1  '  " 

"  Robin  !     How — how  horrid  !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  mother.  I'll  never  call 
Mrs.  Shellbridge  that  again — even  to  my- 
self. But,  well — I  don't  wonder  the  poor 
darling  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  her 
mother's  indecent  joy." 

And  then  the  Duchess  asked  a  question 
that  surprised  her  son.  *'  Have  you  taken  her 
to  see  the  stone  gate  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  yet — I  always  think  that  special 
view  only  looks  beautiful  in  good  weather. 
It's  just  my  luck  " — he  was  standing  by  the 
window,  drumming  his  fingers  on  the  panes 
— "  that  just  as  I'm  going  away  we're  going 
to  have  a  really  splendid  day  at  last  !  If 
it's  fine,  you  take  her  there,  mother." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Duchess  in  a  low  tone. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  I  must  be 
off  now — I'll  go  and  say  good-bye  to  her  !  " 

But  the  Duchess  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
at  lunch,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did 
you  see  Robin  before  he  left  this  morning, 
my  dear?"  the  quick  reply,  "No,  for  I 
was  up  in  my  room,  writing  letters." 

Now  up  to  that  moment  the  Duchess  had 
been  uncertain  as  to  how  she  would  spend 
the  early  afternoon ;  but  the  answer  of 
Lord  Ardvilly's  fiancee  made  up  her  mind 
for  her: 

"  I  wonder  if  you'd  care  to  go  for  a  real 
walk  with  me  to-day,  Irene  ? — ^right  through 
the  park  and  out  on  to  the  downs  ?  Now 
that  we  have  a  good  day,  I'd  like  to  show 
you  something  of  the  country." 

And  eagerly — for  she  was  curiously  bright 
and  cheerful  now  that  the  young  man  she 
had  promised  to  marry  had  left  the  castle — 
Irene  Shellbridge  answered,  "  I  should  love 
that  !  " 

And  now,  an  hour  later,  the  two  were 
approaching  the  high  arch  of  the  stone  gate. 
The  Duchess  had  driven  through  the  gate 
two  or  three  times  this  autumn.  But  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  walked  there 
since  she  had  witnessed  that  piteous  parting, 
a  little  over  three  months  ago,  on  the  day 
when  she  had  first  heard  the  name  of  this 
girl  now  walking  by  her  side  and  looking, 
oh  !  so  lovely,  in  her  thick  woollen  coat 
and  tiny  pull-on  cap. 

Suddenly  the  Duchess  felt  what  she  had 
hardly  ever  felt  in  her  now  long  life — that 
was,  ashamed ;  for  what  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  was  far  from  kind  to  the  girl 
who  was  now  looking  down  into  her  face 
with  so  eager,  even  so  loving,  a  glance. 
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It  was  one  of  those  winter  days  which  are 
a  glorious  herald  of  spring.  Light  white 
clouds  scudded  across  the  pale-blue  sky, 
as  if  playing   hide-and-seek  with  the  sun. 

The  Duchess  stayed  her  steps,  and  together 
they  looked  up  at  and  through  the  high 
stone  arch.  Glancing  nervously  at  her  com- 
panion, the  older  woman  saw,  relieved, 
that  the  sight  of  the  arch  awoke  no  memory. 
Was  it  conceivable  that,  by  one  of  those 
coincidences  that  occur  only  in  real  life, 
the  girl  she  had  seen  sobbing  in  a  man's 
arms  on  just  the  other  side  of  this  arch  was 
and  would  ever  remain  a  stranger  who,  by 
some  odd  chance,  had  possessed  the  same 
individual  and  really  peculiar  sports-frock 
as  her  present  companion  ?  She  now  hoped 
so,  with  all  her  heart. 

Feeling  suddenly,  agonisingly,  afraid,  she 
forced  herself  to  walk  on  ;  and  then,  as 
they  passed  out  on  to  the  lonely  stretch 
of  downland  she  saw,  with  a  sharp  pang 
of  pain,  that  her  suspicion,  nay,  her  belief, 
was  justified.  Under  her  rouge  and  paint 
Irene  Shellbridge  had  turned  ashy  pale, 
and  she  was  now  gazing,  with  a  fixed 
look  of  startled  fear,  at  the  place  where, 
three  months  ago,  she  had  stood  clasped  to 
the  heart  of  the  man  she  had  then  loved. 

The  Duchess  felt  a  rush  of  tears  well  up 
into  her  eyes.  There  was  something  rigid, 
defiant,  about  the  young  tense  figure  by 
her  side.  Taking  Irene's  hand,  the  lovely 
hand  which  in  a  few  days  from  now  would 
be  adorned  with  the  superb  emerald  they 
had  all  chosen  together  yesterday — only 
yesterday — she  said  quietly,  *'  Irene,  my 
dear  ?  " 

The  girl  started  ;  then  she  turned,  and 
tried  to  smile. 

They  walked  on  a  few  steps  in  silence. 
All  at  once  Puck  gave  a  loud  bark  and 
made  a  futile  rush  at  a  great  sea-bird 
which  had  flown  thus  far  inland.  And  then 
the  Duchess  saw  that  her  companion  also 
remembered  even  the  futile  foolish  bark 
of  the  little  dog.  .  .  . 

That,  somehow,  made  it  easier  for  her 
to  be  now  what  she  was  by  instinct,  that  is, 
absolutely  honest. 

"  When  I  saw  you  a  little  over  a  week 
ago,"  she  said  in  a  low,  trembling  voice, 
"  I  told  you,  Irene,  that  I  had  never  seen  you 
before,  and  I  thought  I  spoke  the  truth. 
But  yesterday,  when  you  came  down  in  that 
pretty  sports-frock  Kobin  so  much  admired, 
I  knew  that  I  had  seen  you  before." 

The  white-faced  girl  stared  at  her,  sur- 
prised. 


"  Do  you  remember  standing  over  there, 
under  that  tree — there  were  leaves  on  it 
then — with  a  friend,  one  day  in  October, 
when  you  were  staying  at  Chillingworth 
Place  ?  A  dog  rushed  through  the  arch 
and  barked,  and  the  owner  of  the  dog,  a 
woman,  followed  him.  I  was  that  woman, 
Irene.  I  did  not  wish  to  spy,  but  I  could 
not  but  see  you  both — and  I  heard  enough 
to  know  that  you  and  the  man  with  you  had 
been,  even  if  you  were  no  longer,  lovers.  • 
You  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  remember 
that  you  wore  the  same  frock,  then,  as  you 
wore  yesterday." 

As  the  girl  said  nothing,  only  looked 
at  her  with  wide-open  desolate  eyes,  the 
Duchess  went  on,  "  Do  you  love  my  son 
now,  Irene  ?  Nay,  I  will  not  even  say  do 
you  love  Robin,  as  he  loves  you,  but  can 
you  honestly  say  that  you  care  for  him 
enough  to  make  him  a  good  wife  ?  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  he'll  never  become 
the  type  of  young  man  who  is  content,  after 
awhile,  to  let  his  wife  go  her  way,  while 
he  goes  his.  He's  not  a  bit  clever,  but  he's 
no  fool.  You  won't  be  able  to  take  him 
in." 

She  almost  added  the  words,  *'  You 
don't  really  take  him  in  now."  In- 
stead, she  said,  "  If  after  you  are  married 
you  don't  care  about  him,  he'll  be  most 
frightfully  unhappy." 

At  last  Irene  Shellbridge  spoke.  **  Are 
you  going  to  tell  him  what  you  saw — that 
time  ?  " 

"  No,  Irene,  I  shall  never  tell  him  that. 
And  if  you  can  assure  me,  here  and  now, 
that  the  other  man  has  gone  entirely  out 
of  your  life — then  I  will  put  right  behind 
me  what  I  saw  that  day,  and  I  will  never 
think  of  it  again." 

And  then  it  was  as  if  a  stone  statue  came 
to  life,  for  the  tears  began  running  slowly 
down  the  unhappy  girl's  face. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  tell  me  that  you  love 
him  !     He  is  worthy  of  your  love ■" 

The  other  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she 
said   despairingly.     "  I   don't   love   Robin. 

He's  so  good  that  I  really  thought  I " 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

''  — could  take  him  in  ?  You're  wrong 
there  !  He's  not  so  good — and  you're  not 
so  bad — as  to  make  that  possible,  my  dear." 

And  then  the  two  exchanged  a  strange 
understanding  glance. 

Irene  went  on  quickly,  drawing  convul- 
sive breaths:  "I  don't  forget  Jack  Mun- 
stead.  Duchess  !— I  can't  forget  him.  He's 
loved  me  ever  since  I  was  only  seventeen 
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—before  I  became  '  the  beautiful  Irene 
Shellbridge.'  And  I — I  loved  him  back  with 
all  what  heart  I  have." 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry  him  ?  " 

''  There  seemed  a  thousand  reasons — 
though  he  didn't  think  so.  He  came  into 
a  little  bit  of  money  when  he  was  twenty- 
five,  and  because  of  me  he  got  into  the 
set — that  stupid,  mindless  set  in  which  I've 
now  been  for  three  years.  Also  because  of 
me  he  spent  all  he'd  got,  and  more.  But 
this  summer  one  of  his  uncles  gave  him 
some  land  in  Kenya " 

"Is  he  there  now  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess 
quickly. 

Irene  became  as  red  as  a  moment  ago 
she  had  been  pale. 

"  No,  he's  not  there  now.  He  went  out 
there  last  November ;  but  he  felt  as  if  he 
couldn't  stand  it  without  me — so  he  came 
home." 

"I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Munstead  since  you  came  here," 
said  the  Duchess  slowly. 

The  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"  How  did  you  guess  ?  "  she  asked  in  a 
stifled  voice.  "  For  it's  true — horribly  true  ! 
But  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  I've  been  through  agonies  of 
shame  these  last  few  days.  Yesterday  I 
nearly  went  away  with  him  to  get  married. 
But  after  all  the  wonderful  kindness  you've 
shown  me,  I  felt  I  couldn't  do  anything  so 
cruel " 

"  Less  cruel  than  what  you  have  done, 
my  child." 

There  was  a  long  pause  between  the  two. 
Irene  Shellbridge  was  gazing  unseeingly, 
with  despairing  eyes,  over  the  great  expanse 
of  land  and  sky  about  them.  As  for  the 
Duchess,  she  was  saying  to  herself  in  an 
agony,  "  Kobin — Robin — Eobin  !  What  can 
I  do  to  break  the  fall  to  my  boy." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said  at  last,  '*  that 
Mr.  Munstead  is  staying  at  the  Ardvilly 
Arms  ?  "     (Oh,  the  irony  of  that  thought  !) 

Irene  Shellbridge  nodded. 

"  But  you  have  not  actually  met  there  ?  " 

There  was  an  urgent,  anxious  note  in 
the  Duchess's  voice.  She  knew  that  what 
the  castle  knew  the  town  knew,  and,  as 
often  as  not,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 

*'  We  have  always  met  outside  the  town, 
down  by  the  river,"  said  the  girl  in  a 
stifled  voice.  Then  she  cried,  "  But,  oh ! 
do  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  before 
I  left !  I  had  come  to  know  I  could  never 
marry   R-obin — that    was    the    real   reason 


why  I  was  determined  to  say  nothing  to  my 
mother." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"  Now  that  you  know  everything,  I  feel 
as  if  I  would  rather  go  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  Would  you  mind  my  leaving 
to-day  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  would  be  best.  The  second 
post  will  have  come  in  when  we  get  back, 
and  you  can  say  you  have  had  to  return  to 
town  a  day  earlier.  I  will  make  it  right 
with  everybody,  and — and,  Irene,  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  telephone  to  Mr.  Munstead, 
and  tell  him  that  you  are  going  away  to- 
night. If,  as  I  suppose,  he  was  travelling 
with  you  to-morrow,  he  may  as  well  do 
so  this  evening." 

Late  that  same  afternoon  the  Duchess  stood 
waiting  for  the  girl  whom  in  this  last  week 
she  had,  in  a  queer  kind  of  way,  come  to  love, 
and  whom,  even  now,  she  could  not  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  hate. 

At  last  Irene  glided  in,  and  again,  in  the 
thick  pale  grey  frock  in  which  she  had 
arrived,  she  looked  like  a  wraith. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,  and  to 
ask  you,  if  you  can,  to  forgive  me  for  all 
the  pain  I've  given  you,  and  am  going  to 
give  Robin — dear,  dear  Robin.  I  know 
I'm  giving  up  the  good  for  the  bad,  but — I 
think  you  know  that  I  can't  help  myself," 
she  ended  on  a  despairing  note. 

"  There's  one  thing,"  said  the  Duchess, 
"  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Irene.  Have 
you  made  any  definite  plans  as  to  your 
future  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  be  married  to-morrow 
morning." 

And  when  she  saw  the  look  of  surprise 
on  the  other's  face,  Irene  Shellbridge  smiled  a 
wan  smile.  *'  Jack  got  a  Special  Licence 
before  he  came  down  here." 

''  Then  I  suppose — I  hope — you  will  go 
out  with  hiin  to  Kenya  ?  " 

Oh  !  the  relief  of  that  thought — coupled 
with  a  feeling  that  it  justified  something 
most  people  would  have  thought  very,  very 
foolish  that  she  had  just  done! 

"  That's  what  he'd  like  me  to  do.  But  I 
doubt  if  we'd  even  be  able  to  scrape  up 
enough  money  for  our  fares  just  now. 
However,  father,  who  is  far  kinder  than 
mother,  may  help  us.  It  would  be  much 
the  most  sensible  thing  to  do." 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  Duchess's  arms. 

''  I  dare  say  you  won't  believe  me,"  she 
sobbed,  "  but  though  of  course  I  am  not  such 
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a  fool  as  not  to  know  all  I'm  giving  up, 
what  I'm  really  sorry  for  is — is  the  thought 
that  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

The  Duchess  felt  touched.  Her  heart 
had  become  much  lighter  in  the  last  few 
moments,  and  deep  in  that  same  kind  heart 
she  knew  that  what  the  girl  said  was  true. 

Gently  she  disengaged  herself  from  the 
clinging   arms. 

"I've  learnt  to  love  you,  my  dear.  I 
even  still  feel,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, as  if  you  had  become,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
a  child  of  mine." 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  added  :  "It 
is  to  that  child  of  mine  that  I  am  giving 
what  is  in  this  envelope,  as  a  wedding  gift." 

She  opened  the  girl's  originally  elegant 
now  shabby  hand-bag,  and  slipped  some- 
thing into  it. , 

Irene  Shellbridge  felt  at  once  surprised 
and  distressed.  She  realised  that  in  that 
envelope  there  was  a  cheque — probably 
for  a  hundred  pounds — and  that  it  would 
be  ungracious  for  her  to  refuse  a  gift  so 
kindly  and  so  delicately  tendered. 

"  And  now,"  the  Duchess  said,  "  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  going,  for  I  heard  the  car 
come  round.     I'm  coming  to  London,  too. 


I'm  sure  you  will  understand  why."  She 
looked  fixedly  at  the  girl.  "  But  I  won't 
tell  Robin  my  bad  news  till  I've  heard 
from  you,  either  by  note  or  telephone, 
that  you  are  another  man's  wife." 

On  their  way  to  the  station  Irene  Shell- 
bridge  asked  nervously,  "  May  I  introduce 
Jack  to  you.  Duchess,  or  would  you  rather 
that  I  didn't  ?  Of  course,  he  only  thinks 
that  I  was  here  on  an  ordinary  visit." 

The  -  other  .  hesitated.  "  Yes,  do  intro- 
duce him  to  me,"  she  said  at  last.  "  And 
I  will  wish  him  joy  ;  "  but  I  won't  travel 
up  in  the  same  carriage."  With  quivering 
lips-  she  added,  "  After,  all,  my  dear,  I'm 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  *  love 
is  still  the  lord  of  all'  .  .  ." 

At  Victoria  Station  she  caught  sight  for 
a  moment  of  the  two  young  people.  It 
hurt  her  to  see  in  both  their  faces  that 
moving  expression  which  betokens  the 
happiness  of  young  love.  And  that  look  of 
joy  and  of  serenity  also  told  the  Duchess, 
who  saw  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  sentimen- 
talists would  like  it  to  be,  that  Irene  had 
opened  her  envelope,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds. 


JANUARY. 

TN  my  January  garden 
•^     There  are  irises  in  flower  : 
Pale,  liiac  irises  that  cheer 
Our  darkest  winter  hour. 

In  my  January  garden 

There  are  snowdrops,  very  white  ; 
And,  golden-flowered,  erect  and  trim, 

The  dainty  aconite. 

In  my  January  garden 

I  can  hear  the  robins  sing. 
They  tell  us  death  will  end  in  life  ; 

As  winter  ends  in  spring. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 
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IN  a  drawer  of  Peter  Dever's  desk  there 
was  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper  with 
a  list  of  figures  on  it.  The  figures 
were  amounts  in  money.  At  the  top  of  the 
list  thej  were  large,  and  they  grew  smaller 
as  they  went  down.  Two-thirds  down  there 
was  a  red  line.  The  first  amount  below 
the  red  line  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
That  sheet  represented  Peter  Dever's  vary- 
ing fortunes  through  a  long  term  of  trade 
depression. 

He  had  come  to  the  red  line. 

He  was.  -facing  the  wall  of  immutable 
**  can'ts  "  and  "  won'ts."  There  were  the 
natural  "  can'ts,"  the  limits  set  by  physical 
law,  the  amount  of  work  a  machine  can  do, 
the  amount  of  fuel  it  uses,  the  wear  and 
tear.  Beside  them  ranked  the  "  won'ts  "  of 
folk  who,  unheeding  nature's  "  can'ts,"  just 
as  stubbornly  hold  out  for  hours  and  wages 
and  conditions  which  only  allow  production 
at  a  loss.  There  was  no  avoiding  that  bar- 
rier. Peter  had  no  grudge  against  it.  He 
had  no  grudge  against  the  men  in  his  work- 
shops that  hummed  below,  nor  against  an 
inimical  government  policy,  nor  against  a 
period  of  economic  depression. 

Those  were  elemental  facts.  But  he  had 
got  to  the  red  line,  the  point  where  he  must 
needs  get  out  and  save  what  was  left  of 
his  capital.  The  place  had  been  running 
on  a  loss  of  some  hundreds  a  week.  Half- 
time  might  have  been  a  palliative — but  no 
remedy. 

If  you  divide  the  rate  of  loss  by  two  you 
multiply  the  time  taken  by  two.  It  was 
just  plain  mathematics  no  matter  how  you 
*  juggled  with  it. 

Life  was  rather  a  mathematical  business 
altogether  to  Peter  Dever. 

Edward  Braithwaite  came  .  in,  Peter's 
secretary  and  confidential  adviser.  He  was 
a  man  past  middle  age,  who  had  grown  up 
and  Jived  his  life  in  service  to  the  firm. 


*'  Braithwaite,"  said  Peter,  "  I've  come 
to  the  end." 

''  The  end,  sir  ?  "  Edward  Braithwaite 
was  at  a  loss. 

"  I'm  going  to  close  down." 

"  Dever's  ?  "  The  secretary  looked  at 
him  as  though  he  spoke  madness  or  sacrilege. 
''  Close  down  Dever's,  sir  ?  " 

Peter  nodded.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  I'm 
losing  hundreds  every  week.  You  know 
how  things  stand.  There's  money  on  the 
plant  and  buildings.  If  I  stop,  the  sale  of 
these  would  pay  off  my  mortgagees.  I^ 
should  owe  no  man  anything,  and  still  be 
left  with  enough  to  live  on.  If  I  go  on — 
who  knows  ?  " 

'*  There  are  the  men,  sir."  Braithwaite's 
face  was  drawn. 

"  The  men."  Peter  looked  down  at  his 
sheet  of  note-paper  with  the  red  danger  line 
gashing  it.  "Dever's  have  always  paid  a 
fair  wage.  For  months  they  have  paid 
more  than  the  market  prices  will  allow. 
I'm  ready  to  turn  the  place  over  to  them  as 
a  free  gift,  barring  the  liability  for  which 
the  fabric  is  pledged.  They  are  taught  to 
despise  the  organising  work  which  I  supply 
and  to  distrust  the  capital  by  which  the 
fluctuations  of  business  are  stabilised.  It 
might  do  them  good  to  learn." 

Braithwaite  looked  down  at  the  rows  of 
slate  roofs  in  the  village.  "  The  .whole 
place,"  he  said  half  to  himself,  "  stands  or 
falls  by  Dever's.  What  will  a  month  mean  ? 
Arrears,  evictions,  all  the  little  shops  ruined. 
They'll  all  feel  it,  sir." 

"  I've  felt  it  first." 

Braithwaite  turned  on  him  sharply. 
*'  You  haven't,  sir.  You  can't."  The  young 
boss  looked  up  at  this  queer  old  man  with 
the  bare  domed  front  and  the  bulbous  nose 
and,  under  bony  brows,  the  deep-set  eyes 
afire.  "  Dever's  is  stone  and  iron  and  steam 
to  you,  sir.     It  wasn't  to  your  father." 
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It  was  true  that  Peter  had  not  his  heart 
in  the  place  as  his  father  had  before  him. 
He  had  been  taken  at  the  end  of  S.  university 
career  and  pitchforked  by  the  old  man's 
untimely  death  into  a  position  in  which  he 
felt  no  interest  and  for  which  he  had  little 
aptitude. 

"  It's  a  place  where  a  fair  output  of  work 
ought  to  receive  a  fair  return  of  money," 
said  the  young  boss  distantly.  "  It  doesn't ; 
so  I've  done  with  it.     Isn't  that  business  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,"  cried  Braithwaite  with  fiery 
energy.  "  Business  is  not  the  proving  of 
an  equation.  It's  struggle  and  challenge, 
romance.  It's  living  !  "  He  flung  a  hand 
towards  the  window  and  the  orderly  range  of 
roofs.  "  There's,  say,  five  hundred  house- 
holds there  ;  honest  folk  faring  near  the  bone, 
maybe.  There's  young  chaps  and  girls  look- 
ing to  Dever's  for  their  homes  and  all.  It's 
all  in  your  control.     Theirs " 

''  Braithwaite,"  laughed  the  young  man, 
'*  you're  a  poet !  I'm  a  mathematician. 
That's  the  difference."  He  pointed  at  a 
buckled  sheaf  of  papers.  *'  Come  to  facts. 
They're  all  there — costings,  material,  over- 
head. Show  me  where  I  can  save  one  half- 
penny or  produce  one  half-ounce  more  from 
man  or  machine.  Tell  me  where  I  can  find 
an  order  at  a  rate  it  will  pay  to  fill." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Braithwaite  rumina- 
tively,  "  I  could  show  you,  and  because  I 
have  no  figures  in  proof  you  would  not 
believe?"     ' 

"  That's  a  fair  question,"  admitted  the 
young  boss.  *■  How  long  will  it  take  you 
to  prove  your  case  ?  " 

"  A  month  maybe,  maybe  two." 

"  I  shall  have  little  to  live  on  if  we  run 
a  month  longer." 

"The  men  will  have  less,"  said  Braith- 
waite. *'  Remember  you're  not  just  playing 
for  safety,  you're  gambling  for  success.  The 
firms  that  come  through  this  slump  will 
reap  a  harvest."  He  paused  a  moment, 
then  went  on  coolly :  "  It  matters  little  to 
me.  I  could  go,  old  as  I  am,  to  Merrivale's, 
and  they'd  pay  me  more." 

''Why  don't  you  ? ''  Peter's  question 
was  not  challenge  but  pure  curiosity.  He 
had  no  psychology,  only  formulae — a  bad 
substitute. 

"  You  said  I  was  a  poet  just  now,"  re- 
turned the  old  man.  ''  I'll  answer  you  with 
a  real  poet's  words  : 

'  The  game  is  more  than  the  players  of  the  game, 
And  the  ship  is  more  than  the  crew.'  " 

*'  There's  nothing  to  play  for,"  said  Peter. 
''  Except  the  ship,"  put  in  the  secretary. 


"  Two  months,"  said  Peter  after  a  pause. 
There  was  a  fire  in  this  old  man  not  to  be 
measured  and  set  down  mathematically. 
"  And  if  you're  wrong  I'm  ruined.  What 
do  I  stand  to  gain  ?  " 

"  Maybe,"  said  old  Edward,  "  your  own 
soul." 

Peter  Dever  looked  at  the  half-sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand  for  a  moment  and  flicked 
it  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  ^^. 

"  Carry  on,  Edward,"  said  he. 

A  queer  thing  for  a  mathematician. 

II. 

*'  We  bide  here  a  bit,"  said  Braithwaite. 
His  little  two-seater  eased  up  on  the  turf 
of  the  moorland  road. 

"  Yes  ?  "  queried  Peter.  He  had  not 
repented  of  his  enthusiasm,  but  growing 
shy  of  it  had  fallen  back  on  languid  disdain. 
"  To  admire  the  view,  Braithwaite  ?  " 

The  view  was  hardly  admirable.  Mist 
filled  the  valley.  Out  of  this  only  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  works  pierced,  grey  and 
unlovely,  almost  bare  of  smoke,  for  it  was 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  fires  were 
banked.  About  them  grey  moor  stretched, 
white  patched  with  shallow  puddles.  On  a 
square  patch,  freer  from  loose  stones  than 
the  surrounding  waste,  two  ranged  teams 
waited  the  referee's  whistle. 

"  Dever's  v.  Cardingmill,"  said  Edward 
with  a  nod  of  his  head.  "  They'll  beat  us. 
We're  a  man  short,  I  see." 

*'  A  pretty  scratch  team,"  grinned  Peter. 

They  were.  As  the  whistle  went,  the 
enemy,  who  had  the  kick,  bored  through 
the  right  wing,  drawing  a  defence  void 
of  all  science,  mob-like  in  pursuit.  There 
was  a  quick  centre  to  a  goal  only  held  by 
the  keeper — thirty  seconds  of  play,  and 
Cardingmill  one  up.  "  By  George,"  cried 
the  young  boss,  "  the  idiots  were  asking  for 
it !  " 

"  They're  one  idiot  short,"  said  the  old 
man  dryly.  He  called  to  Dever's  goalie. 
"  Where's  Jock  Thomson  ?  " 

"  Not  turned  up,  sir,"  returned  the  player. 
"  His  kit's  here." 

*'  If  you  meant  what  you  said  on  Wednes- 
day, sir,"  said  the  secretary,  *'  get  into  that 
kit  and  play  the  game  for  Dever's." 

Peter  revolted.     "  Get  into   one   of  my 

men's  beastly A  corner,  by  George! 

They'll  be  scoring  again  !  "  Peter  jumped 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  snatched  up  the 
bag  that  lay  beside  a  goal-post,  and  van- 
ished into  the  pavilion. 

In  three  minutes  he  trotted  on  to  the 
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field  in  Dever's  colours,  thankful  that  Jock 
Thomson  had  packed  a  clean  shirt.  At  the 
'Varsity  he  had  just  missed  his  "  blue," 
but  he  had  not  touched  a  football  since. 
The  amateur  of  class  has  little  chance  in 
Association. 

He  made  for  the  centre-half,  uncertain  who 
might  captain  the  team. 

"  Are  you  the  captain  ?  "  he  asked 
dubiously. 

"  Sure  thing,  son."  The  player  looked 
up  curiously,  "  By  gum,  the  boss  !  " 

**  I'm  taking  Thomson's  place,"  explained 
Peter.     "  Where  do  I  go  ?  " 

"  Why,"  began  the  captain,  and  chance 


"  Come  to  me,  'e  did,  as  if  I  was  the  boss 
an'  'e  was  a  beginner,"  he  explained  time 
and  time  again  afterwards.  The  boss  did 
not  suffer  thereby. 

But  at  first    he  was    conscious  ^ 

that   his    appearance    was  a  joke  ^ 

to  the  team.  He  carried  more  ^'  \ 
weight  than  a  player  needs.  He  .  \ 
was  in  his  ordinary  walking  boots.  / .  ^  \ 
Besides,  to  these  youths  it  was  '  -  / 
ludicrously  incredible  that  the  boss,  .^ 
who  abode  in  Olympian  dig- 
nity, should  play  football  at 
all. 

But  he  was  one '  of  those 


-'J 


"  Drawing  a  defence  void  of  all  science,  mob-like  in  pursuit," 


sent  an  attack.  Peter  dropped  into  his 
game,  took  the  ball  off  the  enemy's  toe, 
steadied  it  in  a  couple  of  long  strides,  and 
as  the  forward  line  got  away  drew  the 
attack  on  to  himself  before  passing.  When 
he  looked  round  the  captain  had  taken  the 
vacant  place  on  the  wing. 

"  Shall  I  stay  here  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  Aye,  sir,"  returned  the  captain. 

The  young  boss  didn't  know  that  he  had 
done  anything  out  of  the  way.  He  had 
naturally  subordinated  himself  to  the  cap- 
tain, but  that  player's  view  of  the  incident 
was  entirely  different. 


born  centre-halves  who  arc  never  in  a 
hurry  and  are  always  on  the  spot.  -  Soon 
a  conviction  grew  in  the  team  that  a  big 
area  in  mid-field  was  safe  and  need  not 
be  worried  about.  So  instead  of  doing 
somebody  else's  work,  a  sign  of  hysteria, 
each  man  began  to  do  his  own  job.  At 
half-time  Dever's  were  two  up,  with  the 
harder  half  to  play. 

At  the  close  they  led  by  one.  Carding- 
mill,  who  had  come  forth  to  easy  victory, 
found  defeat  in  their  teeth  and  could  not 
swallow  it.  Their  captain  came  forward  as 
the  teams  filed  off. 
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"  Protest !  "  he  cried.  "  Our  game  ! 
You're  playing  a  non-member." 

"  How  d'you  know  that  ?  " 

"  He's  not  in  the  works.  He  curses  like 
a  gentleman." 

A  shrewd  blow  ! 

"  You  knew  when  he  came  on,"  returned 
one  of  Dever's.  "  Why  didn't  you  speak 
then  ?  " 

That  was  mere  evasion.  Cardingmill  re- 
lied on  the  local  league  rules.  "  You  could 
have  sent  us  his  name  and  asked  us  our 
permission  yesterday.    Since  you  didn't,  you 


"  Playing  a  non-member,"  chorused  Card- 
ingmill. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "  Where's  the  non- 
member  ?  " 

Half  a  dozen  accusing  fingers  pointed  out 
the  boss. 

"  Non  -  member  !  "  said  Braithwaite. 
"  Laddies,  he's  president  of  the  club.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?  " 

Cardingmill  had  nothing  to  say. 

"  First  time  I  knew  I  was  a  member  of 
this  team,"  grinned  Peter  as  the  two  walked 
towards  the  secretary's  car. 


can  only  play  club 
members." 

Peter  joined  in 
the  protest. 
"  Look  here,"  he 
said,  "  I  didn't 
know  and  our  lads  didn't  think.  They'll 
play  you  again  any  time  and  place." 

"  We're  not  such  fools,"  said  Cardingmill. 
*!  Why  play  when  the  committee  will  give 
us  the  game  ?  " 

Edward  Braithwaite  strolled  up.  "  What 
for  ?  "  he  asked. 


"  '  If  you  meant  what  you 

-Z'  said  on  Wednesday,  sir,'  said 

the  secretary,  '  get  into  that  kit 

and  play  the  game  for  Dever's.'  " 

"Aye,"    said     Braithwaite, 
maybe   the  lads  have  learnt 
it  for  the  first  time  too." 
Edward   was   a  poet.     Perhaps  he 
meant  more  than  he  said. 


"  Five  weeks,"  said  Peter,  "  two  thousand 
nearer  the  brink,  Edward,  and  nothing 
done." 

The  remark  was  justified.  The  shops  had 
been  busy  on  standard  material,  for  which 
in  ordinary  times  there  was  a  big  demand, 
but  the  unsold  stocks  were  increasing 
dangerously.  Orders  were  very  few.  The 
drain  on  capital  was  steady. 

"  Nothing  done,"  agreed  Braithwaite.  It 
was  not  easy  to  keep  alive  the  fire  he  had 
kindled.  "  I  will  tell  you  this,  sir.  You've 
put  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  efficiency  of 
your  machines." 

"  Rot !  "  said  Peter.     "  How  ?  " 

"  Because    the  men  know  whom  they're 
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Working  for,  and  they're  glad  to  work  for 
him.     They  didn't  before/' 

^'  Junk  !  "  said  Peter.  "  Anyhow,  what 
does  it  matter  since  there's  no  work  for 
them  to  do  ?  " 

"  The  answer,  sir,  is  in  poetry  and  not 
in  mathematics,"  said  old  Braithwaite. 
"  By  the  way,  you  wanted  to  see  Grey,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Peter.     "  Send  him  in." 

A  moment  or  two  later  one  of  the  younger 
hands  entered.  Peter  had  come  on  him 
one  evening  at  the  institute,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Football 
Club.  He  had  been  attracted  by  the  sight 
of  a  young  workman  seated  before  a  draw- 
ing-board with  pencil  and  compass  before 
him,  and  on  his  face  a  blank  and  beaten  look. 

'*  What's  your  trouble  ?  "  he  had  asked. 

*'  I'm  out  of  my  depth,  sir,"  Grey  had 
admitted,  and  went  on  to  explain  tentatively 
that  there  was  something  in  his  head  that 
wouldn't  get  on  the  drawing-board.  There 
might  be  money  in  it.  Later  he  was  less 
certain'.  '*  If  it  would  work  some  clever 
chap  would  have  thought  of  it  before,  but 
I  can't  see  why  it  won't."' 

He  had  no  confidence.  His  mind  had 
slewed  round  from  trying  to  make  the  idea 
work  to  proving  why  it  couldn't.  He  had 
failed  in  both.  ^ 

Peter's  knowledge  of  engineering  draughts- 
manship worked.  They  had  sat  at  it  the 
whole  evening  and  for  other  evenings  too. 
In  the  end  Peter  shaded  parts  of  the  drawing 
in  blue.  "  That,  that  and  that  anyone  may 
make  for  you.  These  you  must  make  your- 
self. You  are  taking  a  chance  to  show  it 
to  anyone." 

"  Why,  sir  ?  "  Grey  had  asked.  "  Ain't 
you  the  boss  ?  " 

Now  they  were  to  assemble  the  model. 
For  half  an  hour  they  were  busy,  breaking 
silence  only  with  brief  words  :  "  Yon  driver." 
"  It  won't  clear."     "  Where's  t'  file  ?  " 

At  last  the  lad  twirled  a  wheel  with  the 
pull  of  his  thumb.  "  By  gum  !  "  he  cried. 
*'  It  works  !  "  The  boy's  eyes  were  awash. 
"  It's  a  fair  knock-out.  I  can't  think  how 
it  does  it." 

"  My  lad,"  said  the  young  boss,  "  you've 
got  a  fortune  there  !  "  He  went  on  to 
future  policy.  "  You  must  register  it.  Get 
it  protected.  Then  you'll  have  something 
to  negotiate  with,  you  know." 

Grey  nodded  vaguely.  Business,  it  was 
plain,  was  beyond  him.  "  Maybe  that'll 
cost  money,  sir  ?  " 

"  Say  a  hundred  pounds," 


The  boy  frowned.  **  Where'll  I  get  a 
hundred  pounds  ?  " 

It  was  an  enormous  sum  to  Alec  Grey. 

"  I'll  lend  you  that,"  said  the  boss. 
"  There's  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
thing.  You'll  pay  me  back  when  you  start 
working." 

Grey  looked  appealingly  at  him.  ''  You 
wouldn't  think  of  joining  with  me,  sir  ?  " 

Peter  laughed.  "I'd  love  to,  but  I 
haven't  the  money,"  he  said. 

To  Alec  Grey,  seated  in  the  governor's 
watch  tower  with  the  humming  shops  below, 
that  was  incredible,  a  lie.  It  meant  only 
one-  thing.  *'  Sorry,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  likely  it  might  be  a  return  for  your 
kind  interest.  I  see  it's  not  worth  risking 
your  money  in."  The  refusal  of  the  young 
boss  to  back  his  words  with  coin  proved 
to  the  lad  beyond  any  doubt  the  true  market 
value  of  his  work.  He  began  morosely 
taking  down  the  model.  "  I'll  think  no 
more  of  it." 

-    "  My    dear    chap,"    broke    in    the    boss 
eagerly,  ''  you  must  go  on." 

*'  You've  given  the  verdict,  sir,"  returned 
Grey  quietly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  explanation^ 
or  this  boy,  with  his  genius  for  invention  and 
all  the  moody  temperamentalities  that  go 
with  it,  would  be  scared  off  his  rightful 
heritage  and  doomed  perhaps  for  life  to 
mean  paths.  Peter  saw  all^  that.  Peter, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  was  learning 
poetry.  Perhaps  he  had  picked  it  up  on 
the  football  field,  or  with  the  common  folk 
in  the  village  street. 

Quite  simply  he  explained.  ''  Look  here. 
Grey,  if  I  had  the  money  I  would  work  that 
idea  of  yours  and  make  a  fortune  for  us 
both.  If  I  knew  where  to  find  the  money 
I  would  do  it."  His  glance  swept  the  glass 
roofs  below.  "As  it  is,  this  place  is  in 
pledge — buildings,  machinery,  stock.  My 
own  house  and  furniture  is  under  bond.  If 
I  financed  you  I'd  have  to  close  down  here 
a  month  earlier,  perhaps  two,  and  in  that 
time  we  might  get  a  contract  that  would  let 
us  carry  on  till  trade  revives.  I'm  betting 
on  that.  But  I've  nothing  more  to  borrow 
on.  I  can't  let  the  whole  works  down  to 
give  you  your  chance,  though  I  can  lend 
you  the  money  to  protect  the  designs."      ' 

"  You  mean,  sir,"  cried  Grey,  dark-flushed 
about  the  brows,  "  you're  poor  ?  " 

"  If  I  shut  down  to-day  I'd  have  enough 
left  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

"  That's  enough  to  start  us  both  with  the 
jigger,  sir,"  said  the  boy  eagerly.     "  If  it's 
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as 
us. 


you  think,  there^s  enough  for  both  of      will  be  mailed  to  you  by  return.     We  are,  sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 


Peter  shook  his  head.  "  Protect  it,  then 
go  into  the  market  and  find  your  money, 
my  lad.  I've  got  to  stick  to  the  ship  till 
it  sinks." 


IV. 

*'  Edward,"  said  Peter  Dever,  as  he  went 
through   his   morning    mail   a   week   later, 
**  what's  the  West  Hoi  ton  Produce  Synd 
cate?" 

**  Never  heard  of  it  before,  sir." 

*'  Look  at  this." 

The    boss    passed    across    a   typewritten 
letter. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  it  ran,  "  We  are  in  a  position 
to  take  a  continuous  supply  of  the  goods 


"  The  West  Holton  Produce  Syndicate. 

"  Per  J.  H." 

"  Fishy  !  "  cried  Edward.  "  Where's  this 
office — Nineteen,  High  Street,  Holton  ?  " 

"  It's  for  cash,"  returned  the  boss.  "  I'm 
all  for  it." 


Sir,'  he  said,  'the  Crewdson  tender  is  turned  down.     We're  finished.*" 


mentioned  in  the  accompanying  schedule — 
all  standard .  weights  and  designs  at  the 
ruling  market  prices.  If  you  care  to  under- 
take the  supply  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  once.  Since  our  venture  is  a 
new  one,  we  propose  dealing  in  cash  by 
weekly  draught  to  cover  the  amount  of 
goods  which  should  be  available  for  delivery 
at  the  end  of  each  week.  Difficulties  of 
shipment  as  well  as  certain  political  con- 
siderations make  it  uncertain  when  delivery 
will  be  demanded,  but  the  goods  must  be 
ready  for  transport  by  the  dates  and  in  the 
quantities  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  We 
are  willing  that  they  should  lie  in  your 
warehouse  at  our  risk  until  such  time  as 
delivery  can  be  arranged.  If  you  are  able 
to  comply  with  these  conditions  we  shall  be 
glad  of  a  prompt  acceptance,  in  which  case 
cash  to  cover  the  first  week's  instalment 


It  gave  definite  purpose  to  the  works. 
It  might  have  been  the  first  sign  of  a  trade 
revival.  But  Peter's  jubilant  '*  I'm  all  for 
it  "  did  rather  overestimate  the  size  of  the 
contract.  The  Syndicate  order  took  less 
than  two  days  of  each  week  to  fill.  Some- 
times there  were  other  smaller  orders,  but 
most  of  the  week  was  barren  still — a  matter 
of  running  the  machines  on  material  for 
which  the  demand  was  bound  to  arise,  or 
putting  men  on  to  anything  to  keep  up 
the  circulation. 

Certainly  the  Syndicate's  weekly  cash 
helped  to  stanch  the  drain  on  capital.  Peter, 
who  had  once  seen  only  four  weeks  more  run- 
ning before  he  went  into  the  ditch,  saw  six,  a 
new  lease  of  life  ;  anything  might  happen. 

He  put  it  cheerfully  to  the  secretary. 
"  Trade  improves,  Edward.  The  Syndicate 
might  increase  their  order." 
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Braithwaite  was  unusually  doubtful. 
"  They  haven't  asked  for  delivery  of  the 
first  'consignment,  yet,  sir.'* 

It  was  true.  The  goods  were  cased, 
stacked  and  labelled,  but  not  one  pennyworth 
had  gone  out  of  the  works. 

*'  Anyway,"  said  Peter,  "  we've  got  the 
cash  and  we're  living  on  it." 

"  It's  hand  to  mouth,"  warned  the  old 
man. 

**  Better  than  yesterday's  hand  to  to- 
morrow's mouth." 

Braithwaite  still  shook  his  head.  "Any 
day  it  may  stop.  Man,  I  doubt  it  was  ill 
thought  of  me  to  urge  you  to  keep  oq  so 
long." 

Peter  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  desk 
and  handed  it  to  the  secretary.  *'  Some- 
thing you  said  once.  I  remembered  it  and 
wrote  it  down  : 

*  How  in  all  time  of  our  distress. 
And  in  our  triumph  too, 
The  game  is  more  than  the  players  of  the  game, 
And  the  ship  is  more  than  the  crew.' 

And  that  reminds  me,"  he  went  on. 
"  We've  got  into  the  League's  semi-finals, 
and  we're  going  to  beat  Potter's  on  Saturday. 
Keep  smiling,  Edward  !  " 

But  Peter  Dever  had  not  been  to  Nine- 
teen, High  Street,  West  Holton. 

V. 

Braithwaite's  forebodings  were  justified. 
Except  for  the  Syndicate  order  the  slump 
strengthened,  and  with  it  the  old  man's 
remorse.  During  the  next  three  weeks  he 
tried  to  get  the  boss  to  review  that  decision 
which  he  himself  had  urged.  "  It's  no  use," 
said  Peter,  "I'm  bitten  with  the  fight  and 
I  can't  let  the  men  down.  I'm  in  it  till  the 
count  of  ten  !  " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I'd  kept  my  mouth 
shut,  sir,"  said  Braithwaite  bitterly.  "  It's 
on  my  conscience." 

But  Peter  laughed.  "  No  man  is  a  failure 
till  his  coffin  lid's  screwed  down,"  said  he. 
"  You  taught  me  that,  Edward." 

It  was  true  that  Braithwaite  had  been 
responsible  for  that  gay  adventurer's  cour- 
age. Peter  had  come  from  the  'Varsity 
unwillingly,  a  mathematician,  to  inherit 
perforce  his  father's  uninteresting  business. 
He  had  run  the  place  on  curves  and  f ormulse, 
taking  no  account  of  the  most  precious 
essences  of  loyalty  and  comradeship,  whose 
volume  and  moment  cannot  be  calculated 
as  P  times  G  over  T. divided  by  the  tangent 
of  something  funny  !     The  men  had  been 


to  him  a  distinct  order,  a  little  higher  than 
the  animals. 

Since  his  coming  to  the  playing  fields, 
to  the  club,  and  to  the  village  in  general, 
he  had  seen  things  differently.  There  had 
been  one  lad,  for  instance,  who  could  invent 
machinery ;  others  who  could  play  a  decent 
game  of  soccer ;  many  stout  and  loyal  to 
the  things  they  held  worthy,  firm  or  team 
or  home.  The  world  took  on  different 
values. 

Yet  ruin  was  ruin  !  That  was  a  mathe- 
matical fact.  He  began  to  wonder  what 
he  would  do  when  the  crash  came.  His  last 
hope,  the  Crewdson  contract,  would  soon  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  If  he  got  that,  though 
his  quotation  returned  no  halfpenny  of 
profit,  it  would  keep  steam  in  the  boilers 
for  another  half-year.  He  did  not  calculate 
that  other  firms  with  greater  reserves  and 
an  equal  hunger  for  work  might  even  tender 
at  a  loss. 

The  secretary  knew  it — feared  it,  at  least 
— knew  it  finally  one  morning  before  the 
boss  came.  It  urged  him  to  full  confession, 
a  grim  business.  He  was  as  white  and  drawn 
as  a  man  on  whose  soul  some  judge  has 
cried  God's  mercy  when  Peter  arrived. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  the  Crewdson  tender  is 
turned  down.     We're  finished." 

Like  a  blow  to  the  point,  it  jerked  Peter's 
head  up.  "  There's  still  ten  days,"  he  said. 
"  The  Syndicate  order  may  increase." 

"  It  won't,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  God 
forgive  me  !  I  should  have  told  you."  He 
bent  his  head  on  his  hands  at  the  desk. 

"What?"  asked  Peter.  "What,  old 
friend  ?  " 

That  "  old  friend "  stabbed  the  man. 
"  Oh,  sir,"  he  cried,  "  I'm  sick  and  sorry 
and  ashamed  with  what  I've  let  you  sacrifice 
to  keep  the  place  alive.  But  I  didn't  know 
about  the  Syndicate  till  last  week.  I  went 
•  to  their  office.  It's  one  room.  There's  one 
clerk  and  typewriter "  : 

"  Their '  cash  is  as  good  as  another's,'* 
said  Peter.     "  I  don't "  -v.^ 

"  But  their  clerk  is  Holdsworthy,  who  used 
to  be  in  our  counting-house.  They  had  to 
have  someone  safe.  It's  the  men,  sir,  our 
own  men,  who  are  buying  out  of  their  weekly 
wage  a  bit  from  each  to  help  the  place  along. 
We  haven't  had  a  real  order  worth  doing  for 
the  last " 

"  Our  men  !  "  cried  Peter  with  wonder. 
"  Our  men  did  that  ?  " 

"  Every  one  of  them,"  returned  the  old 
man  miserably.  "It's  a  fool's  paradise 
we've  been  in.     It's " 
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"  Splendid  !  "  cried  Peter,  aflame  with  the 
thought  of  those  grey  silent  workers,  who  had 
so  small  comfort  in  their  lives  and  so  great 
toil  to  win  it,  clipping  their  wage  to  save 
the  firm.  "  Come  down,"  he  cried  with 
enthusiasm  ;  "  I'll  have  the  hooter  call  them 
to  the  yard.  I  owe  them  thanks.  Come 
along  !  " 

The  generous  admiration  for  the  moment 
swamped  his  despair.  All  might  be  lost — 
was  undoubtedly  lost — ^but  he  had  to  get 
to  those  stout  lads  and  say  "  Well  played  !  " 

Old  Edward  Braithwaite  sat  on  hopeless. 
His  word  had  lured  the  young  boss  to  this 
grim  fight  that. had  left  him  penniless.  That 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart.  Peter  was  a  great 
lad,  but  it  is  a  hard  world  for  failures.  If 
the  gamble  had  been  Edward's  he  would 
not  have  complained.  But  the  old  man 
had  called  the  tune,  and  Peter  had  the  piper 
to  pay. 

Down  below  the  hooter  blew.  The  word 
had  gone  round.  Braithwaite  walked  to  the 
window  to  see  the  shops  pouring  their  gangs 
into  the  yard.  Outside  stood  Peter  on  a 
drum  of  oil,  the  young  boss  whom  his  advice 
had  broken. 

He  turned  aside  and  took  up  a  paper — • 
anything  to  take  his  attention.  Automati- 
cally, unheeding,  he  read  it  over  and  over. 
"  During  last  night's  gale  on  the  east  coast 
five  ketches  at  anchor  on  Stillfleet  Eoads 
broke  their  moorings  and  were  driven  out 
to  sea.  The  crews  were  rescued,  but  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  derelict  vessels." 
He  kept  on  at  the  same  phrase  again  and 
again :  ''  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
derelict  vessels — heard  of  the  derelict  vessels 
—they  were  loaded "  -  ^ 

In  the  yard  the  boss  drew  the  crowd 
about  him  to  speak  his  thanks.  "  My  dear 
chaps,"  he  said,  "  I've  just  learnt  the  secret 
of  the  Syndicate." 

''  Who's  split  1  "  came  like  lightning  from 
the  astonished  crowd. 

"  No  one,"  said  Peter.  "  Braithwaite 
went  to  Holton  and  found  out.  If  it  were 
not  for  him  I  would  never  have  known  the 
sort  of  fellows  I  have  had  to  work  for  me, 
nor  guessed  how  my  team  backed  me,  nor 
been  proud  of  the  lads  who've  gone  down 
fighting  with  me." 

"  Gone  down,"  muttered  the  crowd. 

"  Gone  down,"  he  repeated.  ''  We  can't 
go  on.  We're  taking  in  one  another's  wash- 
ing. You're  turning  money  which  may  tide 
you  on  a  bit  into  goods  that  none  will  buy. 
I  risked  my  own  money,  but  I'm  hanged 
if  I'll  risk  yours." 


"  Who's  risking  owt,  lad  ?  "  called  an  old 
man  from  the  gang.  "  The  Union  won't 
let  us  work  for  less,  and  what  were  we  to  do 
when  yon  lad  Grey  told  us  from  your  own 
mouth  how  you'd  put  your  fortune  into 
the  place  to  keep  it  going  ?  You  didn't 
do  that  for  yourself.  You  knew  you  stood 
to  lose  it.  You  did  it  for  us."  He  looked 
round  on  his  mates  with  grim  humour. 
*'  We're  all  manufacturers  now,  chaps ! 
We  can  sec  the  other  side." 

Peter  went  on.  "  Anyhow,  we  can't  blink 
it,  lads.  Dever's  is  ended.  My  one  hope 
is  that  someone  may  take  on  here  and  keep 
you  going — and  good  luck  to  you  all ! 
When  these  gates  shut  on  Saturday  I'm 
out  of  a  job  myself.  But  I  couldn't  go 
without  telling  you  that  I'm  proud  to  think 
we've  worked  together.  It's  a  poor  skipper 
you've  had — but  no  man  ever  led  a  grander 
crew.     That's  what " 

His  message  was  interrupted  by  a  tinkle 
of  glass.  Up  in  the  office  the  secretary 
had  broken  the  window  and  was  leaning 
out  shouting  incoherencies.  All  eyes  turned 
to  him. 

With  a  great  effort  he  mastered  an  over- 
powering emotion.  "  Get  it  on  the  trucks, 
chaps,"  he  shouted.  "  Don't  stand  there 
starting.     Get  it  on  !  " 

The  crowd  fell  silent,  wondering,  and  the 
young  boss  shouted  up,  "  What's  the  matter, 
Edward  ?  " 

"  Peter,"  cried  the  old  secretary,  "  man, 
it's  wonderful  !  "  He  shook  a  newspaper 
in  the  air.  "  The  gale — yesterday's,  ye'U 
mind.  It  sunk  half  Norriss  and  Starkey's 
boats  with  the  stuff  for  the  Clynmouth  har- 
bour extension.  I've  got  to  them  over  the 
'phone.  Man,  they're  up  to  their  necks 
in  forfeit  if  they  don't  deliver  within  two 
days,  and  yon  store's  fair  bursting  with  the 
stuff  they  want.  If  you  have  it  on  the  rail 
this  day,  they'll  share  the  rest  of  the  contract 
with  you  !  '" 

"  Half  the  contract !  "  cried  the  young 
boss.  "  It  would  keep  us  at  full  pressure 
for  a  year.  Half!"  He  turned  to  the 
crowd  about  him.  "  Empty  the  trucks  in 
the  siding,"  he  called.  '*  Load  it  up. 
Syndicate  or  our  own.  We're  all  in  the 
Syndicate  now.  I'll  get  through  to  the 
railway  and  arrange  special  transport. 
Jump  to  it,  my  sons,  every  man  of  you! 
We'll  have  it  cleared  before  noon,  and  then 
the  team  will  go  out  and  lick  Potter's  for 
the  championship  of  the  league  !  " 

"  Lick  Potter's,"  quavered  an  hysterical 
voice  from  a  youth  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
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**  If  you  turn  out  with  us,  chum,  we'd  mop 
up  the  Villa  !  " 

:jc  ^  :^  i|:  ^ 

When  Peter  came  back  from  the  railway 
office,  Edward  Braithwaite  was  leaning  out 
of  the  window  to  con  the  busy  sidings. 
Gangs  worked  blithely,  cranes  whistled,  and 
men  sang.  Some  wag  had  put  the  spirit 
of  the  hour  into  parody : 

"  It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Clynmouth  Harbour, 
A  long  way  to  go.'* 

**  Men  don't  work  like  that  for   Union 


wages,"  said  the  boss.  *'  This  is  a  miracle, 
Edward.  We  can  work  Grey's  patent  now, 
and  that  alone  will  save  us.  Your  poetry 
has  made  us  a  good  crew  and  a  good  ship." 

"  Aye,  a  miracle ;  but  not  mine,  Peter," 
returned  the  old  man.  "  Your  heart  framed 
the  good  crew  and  your  pluck  saved  the  good 
ship." 

"  Except,"  said  the  young  boss,  "  that 
you  have  shown  us  the  star  to  steer  her  by." 

Peter,  you  may  notice,  had  become  a  poet 
too. 


WINTER   SUPPLICATION. 

TVTOW  birds  are  dumb  and  naked  trees 
•^^      Stand  gaunt  and  grim  under  the  sky  ; 
Oh,  many  times  more  mute  than  these, 
Starker  am  I  ! 

Where  is  a  garment  fit  to  wear 
Against  the  chill  of  love  outworn  ? 
What  courage  for  the  breasts  that  bear 
The  ice  of  scorn  ? 


So  much  the  poor  heart  doth  depend 
On  crumbs  of  kindliness  it  knew, 
That  never  shall  it  miake  an  end 
Beseeching  you.  .  .  • 

O  most  Beloved  I    to  recall 

Our  brave  sweet  bargain  and  come  back, 

So  there  remain  in  Winter's  thrall 

Of  Spring  no  lack. 

A.   NEWBERRY   CHOYGE. 
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'  'M  sure,"  said  Camilla,  "  that  I'm  not  a 
bit  ungrateful,  or  cynical,  or  anything 
of  that  kind — but — oh,  well !  " 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mrs. 
Battishill,  "that  you  find  life  dull,  weari- 
some, boring,  tiresome -" 

''  Oh  no,  no,"  protested  Camilla.  ''  How 
could  I  ?  " 

'*  How,  indeed  ?  "  responded  her  friend 
with  just  an  inflexion  of  hardness  in  her 
careful  voice.  "  But  it  is  you  fortunate  people 
who  do  get  bored." 

"  I'm  not  bored.  I'm  not,  I'm  not,"  said 
Camilla  vehemently. 

"  You're  ashamed  to  say  it,  anyhow,'*' 
smiled  Mrs.  Battishill.  "  I  suppose  that  is  a 
saving  grace.  Bored  ?  You've  had  a  fairy- 
tale life.  And  you've  the  whole  world  before 
you.     Think  of  it,  my  dear,  the  whole  world." 

"  It  doesn't  mean  anything,  really,"  said 
Camilla  quickly.  - 

'*  It  does."  The  visitor  was  drawing  on 
her  long  soft  gloves.  "  You  know  it  does. 
But  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  are 
bored.  People  like  you,  who  have  every- 
thing, always  are." 

Camilla  reflected  a  second,  with  white 
wrinkled  brows. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  a  new  sensation," 
remarked  Mrs.  Battishill. 

"  There  aren't  any,"  smiled  Camilla. 

To  anyone  who  knew  her,  it  might  seem 
that  she  was  right ;  wealth,  beauty,  culture, 
luxury,  love,  all  the  joys  and  glories  of  the 
earth,  had  always  been  hers.  Camilla  Att- 
wood  was  not  only  of  immensely  rich  people ; 
she  was  in  herself  lovely,  gifted,  fascinating 
and  popular.  Wherever  she  went,  she 
**  queened  it  "  ;  her  friends  were  like  a  court 
about  her ;  she  had  shone  and  dazzled  through 
Europe  and  America  ;   she  was  both  exclu- 


sive and  popular,  adored  by  the  elect,  wor- 
shipped by  the  people. 

She  was  really  lovely,  the  culmination,  as 
it  were,  of  a  type  ;  and  she  was  really  clever, 
not  in  any  superficial  manner,  or  on  merely 
"  smart  "  lines.  She  had  genuine  gifts,  and 
money  had  been  poured  out  lavishly  on  the 
cultivation  of  them. 

There  was  very  little  that  she  ^ad  not 
done,  there  were  very  few  places  that  she  had 
not  seen,  very  few  notable  people  she  had 
not  met,  absolutely  no  accomplishment  that 
she  could  not  claim  proficiency  in ;  and  now 
she  was  engaged  to  Sir  Michael  Warrington, 
an  enormously  rich  banker  and  a  finished 
cosmopolitan  of  admired  intellect,  pervad- 
ing charm,  and  universal  popularity. 

As  Lady  Warrington,  her  life  would  be, 
if  possible,  even  more  delightful,  varied,  and 
dominant  than  it  was  now.  Sh«  had  chosen 
Sir  Michael  from  literally  a  "  crowd  "  of 
suitors,  and  as  she  had  no  reason  for  consulting 
anything  but  her  heart  in  her  choice,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  she  was  extremely 
happy  in  her  imposing  lover's  adoration. 

Mrs.  Battishill,  however,  as  she  rose  to 
take  her  leave,  wondered.  She  had  known 
Camilla  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  never 
before  had  she  seen  any  hint  of  this  restless 
boredom,  this  dissatisfied  melancholy,  that 
Camilla  showed  now.  Oh,  just  a  faint  hint, 
but  there  it  was. 

"  You're  overwhelmed  by  the  gifts  of  the 
gods,"  smiled  Mrs.  Battishill.  ''  Too  much 
has  happened  to  you— you're  only  twenty- 
five,  Camilla  !  " 

"  How  long  that  makes  the  rest  of  life 
seem,"  answered  the  girl.  "  How  strange  to 
look  ahead  and  see  years  and  years  of  repeti- 
tion and  every  year,  I  suppose,  things  getting 
more  and  more  stale." 
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"  What  a  horrible  way  of  looking  at  it !  " 
exclaimed  the  elder  woman.  "  I  don't  want 
to  throw  truisms  at  you — but  really  !  " 

"  I  know,"  smiled  Camilla.  "  Count  my 
blessings  and  all  that " 

"  It  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  count 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Batiishill  dryly. 

Camilla,  pulling  at  a  chain  slung  with 
diamonds,  Sir  Michael's  last  gift,  looked  up 
earnestly  ;  the  fire-glow  was  vivid  over  her 
slimness  and  the  gold  and  violet  cushions 
behind  her  in  the  satin  chair. 

"  This  is  what  frightens  me,"  she  said 
seriously.  "  I  don't  see  what  can  happen.that 
hasn't  happened  before — one  knows  life  so 
well,  every  turn  of  it ;  one  knows  people,  one 
knows  places — it's  awful,  I  know.  Why 
should  we  crave  for  something  fresh  ?  Yet 
we  do,'' 

**  She's  not  in  love  !  "  thought  Mrs.  Battis- 
hilL     "  Poor  Sir  Michael !  " 

Aloud  she  said  :  - 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  novelty  every 
day,  in  everything — from  religions  to  choco- 
lates  " 

"  It's  only  the  old  flavours,  the  old  dogmas 
turned  about  a  bit,"  said  Camilla  quickly. 
*^  One  is  so  tired  of  sampling — new  religions 
and  new  chocolates  !  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Battishill,  "  you 
don't  know  what  you  want  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  This  is  idle  talk.  I'rii 
tired,  I  think.  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I'm  going 
down  to  Kitty  Groves'  to-night — and  then— 
oh,  I'm  sick  of  London-^the  Riviera,  I  think. 
I  like  to  break  up  seasons  ;  the  old  round 
becomes  like^a  treadmill." 

She  was  to  be  married  in  the  spring,  and 
this  was  late  autumn.  Mrs.  Battishill  wond- 
ered if  she  looked  on  the  future  as  a  "  tread- 
mill." 

"  Well,  Camilla,"  she  said,  kissing  her 
blooming  cheeks,  "  keep  up  your  courage — 
any  day  you  may  come  upon  something 
really  new.  There's  the  old  tag,  you 
know :  '  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy.'  You  might  find  one  of 
them  yet !  " 

Camilla  smiled,  in  rather  a  listless  fashion. 

Kitty  Groves  had  a  queer  little  place  in 
Sussex.  She  was  there  only  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year.  It  was  near  some  rather  famous 
golf-links,  and  the  beautiful  sea  air  was 
particularly  soothing  to  Kitty's  famous 
'*  nerves."  She  had  a  few  people  with  her 
now,  all  come  either  for  the  golf  or  their 
nerves,  except  Camilla  Attwood,  who  was 


there  with  rather  the  air  of  an  incognita 
princess,  weary  of  homage  and  festival. 

She  caused  a  certain  amount  of  awe  even 
among  this  choice  gathering  of  witty,  worldly 
people. 

Her  beauty,  her  fame  and  her  wealth  made 
her  delicately  overwhelming. 

Wherever  she  went  there  was  a  slight 
atmosphere  of  withdrawal. 

Camilla  was  scarcely  aware  of  this,  she 
was  so  used  to  it.  She  felt  lonely,  and  this 
gave  a  slight  haughtiness  to  her  accomplished 
manners.  She  tried  to  write  a  long  letter 
to  Sir  Michael,  then  in  Paris  on  some  very 
portentous  business,*  but  her  efforts  all  dis- 
gusted her,  and  one  by  one  were  torn  up 
and  cast  into  her  bedroom  fire. 

"  Of  course  she's  too  wonderful,"  sighed 
Kitty  Groves.  *'  How  Sir  Michael  ever  had 
the  courage " 

It  was  early  October  and  a  wet  and  windy 
season. 

From  her  window  Camilla  could  see  five 
miles  across  the  marsh  to  the  sea,  when  the 
scudding  rain  and  wind-driven  mist  lifted. 
This  blue  line  of  ocean  with  the  faint  shapes 
of  ships  gave  her  a  faint  pang  of  home- 
sickness, an  absurd  feeling,  she  considered, 
since  she  had  gazed  unmoved  on  many  fairer, 
more  strange  aspects  of  the  ocean  than  the 
wistful  homely  view  across  the  Sussex  marsh. 

There  came  one  perfect  day  that  seemed 
washed  in  liquid  gold.  -  There  was  a  chill  in 
the  glorious  air,  but  it  was  fresh  and  exqui- 
site ;  the  azure  heavens  were  filled  with 
swift  clouds,  full  of  colour,  shot  with  sun- 
shine ;  there  were  a  few  stinging  showers, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  great  rainbow. 

Kitty  Groves'  "  cottage  "  was  really  an 
old  Tudor  farm-house  most  carefully  and 
extensively  ''  restored  "  and  fitted  up  like  a 
luxurious  little  toy. 

On  the  close-shaven  lawn  to-day  the 
wind-flung  apples  lay  round  and  red,  glisten- 
ing from  the  rain,  and  long  yellow  leaves 
from  the  cherry  trees  scattered  over  the  still 
bright  grass. 

Camilla  stood  on  the  wet  brick  path  and 
watched  the  piled-up  clouds  that  raced 
across  the  beautiful  expanse  of  sky. 

And  again  something  caught  at  the  heart 
as  it  had  when  she  looked  at  those  dim 
distant  sails. 

Kitty  Groves  had  lamented  "  the  horrible 
weather. ' '  Camilla  somehow  was  rej oicing  in 
it. 

The  artless  but  costly  garden  ran  down 
to  the  sloping  pastures  that  ran  down  to  the 
marsh  and  was  divided  from  these  by  a 
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mere  hawthorn  hedge  now  vivid  with  scarlet 
berries. 

Several  of  Kitty's  guests  were  wandering 
idly  here  looking  at  a  new  lead  statue  that 
had  been  set  up  in  a  lily  pond  ;  they  had 
just  motored  back  from  the  links  and  were 
waiting  for  tea. 

A  man  came  across  the  fields,  leant  over 
the  hedge  and  spoke  to  them. 

"I've  lost  a  sheep,"  he  said.  *'  Have 
you  seen  a  stray  sheep  ?  " 

They  told  him,  civil  and  slightly 
amused,  that  they  had  not. 
-  Camilla  heard  the  question-  and  the 
reply  ;  she  lowered  her  gaze  from  the 
mighty  clouds,  and  came  slowly  to- 
wards the  hedge  of  thorn  trees. 

She  looked  at  the  farmer,  who 
lingered,  as  if  at  a  loss,  and  she  had 
the  impression  of  a  tall,  heavy  man, 


"  Yes,"  answered  the  farmer. 

Camilla  caught  the  flying  end  of  her  flame- 
coloured  silk  scarf;  the  wind  was  up  and 
blowing  in  an  exhilarating  fashion. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said—she  smiled  in  a 
deliberately  dazzling  fashion.  "  I  suppose  it 
has  strayed— that  is  what  sheep  do,  don't 
they  ?  " 

She  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  absolutely 


"  Camilla  reflected  a  second,  with  white  wrinkled  brows.     '  I  suppose  you  want  a  new  sensation,' 

remarked  Mrs.  Battishill." 


Ted,  gold  and  brown,  lit  by  the  flecks  of 
shifting  sunlight  and  somehow  the  colour  of 
the  warm,  rich  marsh  landscape. 

"  You've  lost  a  sheep  ?  "  she  asked, 
humouring  him. 

She  could  not  help  it  that  she  felt  that 
she  was  conferring  a  vast  favour  on  him  by 
merely  speaking  to  him,  nor  that  her  sweet- 
ness covered  a  boundless  pride  ;  she  was 
Camilla  Attwood  and  used  to  her  courtiers. 


amazed  by  her  graciousness  ;  however  con- 
descending queens  may  deign  to  be,  they 
like  to  have  the  fact  noticed. 

But  this  young  man  merely  glanced  at 
Camilla  and  away  again  in  the  most  indiffer- 
ent fashion  she  had  ever  been  fronted  with. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  he 
said.  "  I  thought  it  might  have  wandered 
into  your  garden." 

He  lifted  his  rough  cap  and  turned  away, 
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The  wind  was  blowing  away  from  Camilla ; 
she  loosened  the  flame-coloured  wisp  of  silk ; 
it  flew  out  of  her  hand  and  was  hurled  against 
his  arm. 

He  had  to  bring  it  back  to  her  ;  he  was^n't 
a  rustic j  as  she  had  noted.  r 

As  she  took  it  frotn  him  she  again  smiled 
vividly. 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  the  sheep.  How  do  you 
know  you've  lost  one  ?  "  she  added  with  an 
infantile  air  of  melting  sweetness. 

Without  the  least  flicker  of  a  smile  he 
replied  : 

"  I  come  every  day  and  count  them." 

*'  Oh,"  said  Camilla. 

She  took  in  with  her  lovely  practised 
glance  his  broad  shoulders,  deep  chest  and 
ted  hands  ;  he  was  a  new  type  to  her.  She 
had  known  athletes,  sportsmen,  nothing  so 
tough  and  crude  as  this  :  yet  he  was,  in  the 
old  much -abused  term,  "  a  gentleman." 

"  I  should  like  to  help  you  find  the  sheep," 
said  Camilla,  who  was  used  to  having  her 
lightest  caprices  not  only  indulged  but  taken 
seriously. 

Now  the  stranger  did  laugh,  in  the  shortest, 
most  vexatious  fashion. 

"  It  would  >.  hardly  a  job  for  you,"  he 
answered,  and  lilted  his  cap  again  and  turned 
away,  the  eager  ragged  blue  sheep-dog  at  his 
heels. 

Now  Camilla  prided  herself,  among  many 
other  things,  on  not  being  silly  or  effeminate 
or  in  any  way  the  **  fluffy  "  type. 

Though  she  was  neither  athletic  nor 
**  mannish  "  in  her  tastes  or  pursuits,  still 
she  was  a  fine  horsewoman,  fencer,  swimmer, 
and  she  had  often  deliberately  undertaken 
adventures,  camping  out,  roughing  it,  and 
so  on,  and  she  was  most  workmanlike  in  her 
clothes. 

Therefore  the  young  man's  obvious  con- 
tempt was  peculiarly  annoying  to  Camilla. 

"As  if  I  was  a  chorus  girl  in  high  heels 
and  a  satin  frock,"  she  thought  indig- 
nantly. 

The  wind  blew  fiercely  in  a  mad  race 
towards  the  sea ;  the  long  yellow  leaves  were 
whirled  off  the  cherry  tree ;  round  and  red 
and  glistening  the  apples  lay  on  the  vivid 
wet  green  lawn. 

A  big  blue  wain  drawn  by  big  brown  horses 
and  piled  high  with  straw  went  by. 

There  was  a  smell  of  burning  weeds  and 
a  thin  veil  of  bluish  smoke  tossed  on  the 
speeding  wind. 

A  few  yet  unfurled  roses  drooped  on  the 
bare  bushes,  sodden,  brown  at  the  tips, 
never  to  bloom  now. 


Camilla  went  into  the  house  and  gloomed 
over  her  tea. 

The  little  house,  so  pretentiously  "  rustic," 
so  carefully  *' restored,"  '  so  altogether 
"  artistic  "  and  "  picturesque,",  the  ostenta- 
tious luxuries  of  service,  food,  and  every 
possible  modern  device,  seenied  to  her  paltry^ 
Kitty  Groves,  she  thought  wearily,  had 
always  been  the  kind  of  fool  to  imitate  other 
fools. 

By  the  time  tea  was  finished,  the  electric 
lights,  disguised  as  lanterns,  and  candles  were 
diffusing  their  becoming  rosy  glow. 

Camilla  reflected  on  all  the  plans  proposed 
for  her  amusement. 

She  went  upstairs,  put  on  her  warmest 
coat,  her  closest  motoring  cap,  her  stoutest 
brogues,  watched  her  opportunity  and 
quietly  ran  down  the  garden,  opened  the 
little  gate  in  the  thorn  hedge  and  hastened 
across  the  field. 

It  was  raining  now  and  nearly  dark  ;  the 
wind  blew  intermittently.  In  the  constant 
big  rifts  of  the  scudding  clouds  the  mounting 
moon  showed  in  the  first  quarter,  sailing 
in  a  mist  of  x^allid  silver  stained  with  a  faint 
red  like  old,  washed-out  blood. 

Camilla  stood  still  a  moment  on  the  little 
upland. 

She  enjoyed  the  chill  wind  rushing  past 
her,  the  sense  of  space,  of  immensity,  the 
silence,  the  sting  of  the  rain,  the  vast  space 
of  moving  cloud  above  her,  that  dead  light 
of  the  ancient  moon. 

She  walked  on,  down  the  field  that  sloped 
to  the  marsh.  The  pasture  grass  was  thick 
and  wet  about  her  ankles ;  she  soon  had  to 
climb  a  fence  that  was  surrounded  with 
clay-like  mud. 

Across  another  field  more  steeply  sloping 
and  then  a  belt  of  wood  crossed  her  way. 

This  was  broken  by  a  little  stream,  crossed 
by  a  few  planks  with  a  stile  at  either 
end. 

Camilla  paused. 

She  could  smell  the  rather  rank  odours  of 
the  soaked  undergrowth  and  rotting  leaves, 
and  hear  the  drip  of  the  raindrops  in  the 
wood  that  had  a  steady  ordered  sound,  like 
the  prelude  to  stately  music. 

Overhead  a  flight  of  rooks  went  past, 
cawing  on  their  homeward  way. 

Camilla  could  hear  the  noise  of  their 
wings.  She  climbed  the  stile,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  other  stile  paused. 

In  front  of  her  was  another  open  field, 
bordered  all  along  the  right  side  by  the  little 
wood,  on  the  left  rising  up  like  a  humped 
shoulder,  clear  against  the  cloudy  heavens, 
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and  then  running  straight  down  to  the  sheer 
flatness  of  the  marsh. 

Crossing  this  uplifted  line  of  the  field  was 
the  man  of  this  afternoon's  adventure — thus 
Camilla  called  those  few  words  with  the - 
farmer — an  emotional  adventure,  she  would 
have  defined  it,  because  of  the  type  of  the 
man,  and  his  rudeness  and  the  "  queerness  " 
of  the  whole  little  incident. 

And  of  course  the  queerest  part  of  the 
whole  thing  was  that  she,  Camilla  Attwood, 
should  have  taken  any  interest  at  all  in  so 
absolutely  trivial  an  affair. 

"  Havct  you  found  the  lost  sheep  ?  "  she 
called. 

Her  voice  sounded  clear  and  sweet  in  the 
lonely  twilight. 

He  turned  quickly,  amazed  she  was  sure, 
and  that  he  should  be  amazed,  amused  and 
pleased  her. 

Yet  he  answered  as  if  she  had  been  a  farm 
boy  who  was  questioning  him. 

"  No — she  must  have  got  on  the  marsh," 
he  said  shortly. 

"  Are  you  going  on  the  malrsh  ?  "  Her 
voice  was  blown  to  him. 

"  Yes." 

"  I'd  like  to  come  too.'* 

"  You  !  " 

She  laughed,  swaying  with  the  wind  that 
was  buffeting  her  whole  body  towards  the 
sea. 

"  Yes— I'm  bored  indoors.  I've  never 
been  really  on  the  marsh." 

She  had  crossed  the  cold  wet  field  to  where 
he  stood,  pausing,  hesitant. 

Camilla  was  almost  afraid  that  he  was 
going  to  say  something  about  long-defunct 
conventions. 

Would  she  have  to  remind  the  man  that 
women  did  exactly  as  they  liked  nowadays  ? 
And  that  such  a  woman  as  she  was,  always 
did  as  she  liked  in  any  age,  and  under  any 
conditions  ? 

But  he  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  any 
such  remarks.  '' 

"  All  rightj  come  akng,"  he  said. 

Camilla  was  swiftly  elated. 

Here  at  least  was  something  new  in  her 
experience — the  man,  the  place,  the  time, 
all  had  a  tang,  a  freshness,  invaluable  to 
Camilla. 

Side  by  side  the  man  and  woman  tramped 
down  the  field. 

It  was  quite  queer  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Camilla  Attwood's  most  wayward  fancy,  as 
marvellous  to  her  as  the  loaf  of  home-made 
bread  was  to  the  king  in  the  fairy-tale,  who 
was  gorged  with  rich  dainties. 


Her  companion  seemed  to  accept  her  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  no  sense  of  amaze, 
honour,  or  excitement. 

Never  had  she  been  taken  quite  so  much 
for  granted  as  by  this  casual  stranger. 

She  wondered  if  he  had  looked  at  her  ;  it 
was  too  dark  now  even  if  he  had  turned  to 
look  at  her,  which  he  did  not. 

The  wind  was  veering  wildly ;  the  clouds 
were  clotting  closer  over  the  stars  ;  the  moon 
struggled  through  these  high  embanking 
vapours  only  occasionally. 

The  dark  was  falling  rapidly,  closing  in,  it 
seemed  to  Camilla,  shutting  out  earth  and 
sky,  isolating  her  with  her  companion. 

'*  There's  a  gale  coming  up  and  it  will 
soon  be  dark,"  he  said.  "You  had  really 
better  go  back." 

"  I'm  enjoying  it,"  she  answered,  bent  to 
the  wind  that  now  was  rushing  up  from  the 
sea.  "  I  don't  bother  you,  do  I  ?  My  name's 
Camilla  Attwood." 

He  did  not  show  any  interest  in  her 
famous  name.  She  was  rather  piqued  at 
that ;  she  had  never  known  it  not  produce 
an  effect  before.  There  was  piquancy  in  the 
experience. 

"  My  name's  George  LorF  ni — and  if  you 
don't  mind  not  being  conventional,  it  doesn't 
trouble  me,"  he  replied  casually. 
Camilla  pounced  on  his  words, 
"  My  dear  man,"  she  said  sweetly,  ''  where 
do  you  come  from  ?  Do  you  really  think 
that  such  a  thing  as  conventionality  exists 
any  longer  ?  " 

"  I  believe  in  it — for  women,"  he  answered 
shortly. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  be  so  rude,"  smiled 
Camilla.  "  It  fits  in  with  the  novelty 
of  the  whole  thing,  I  really  believe  I've 
shocked  you.  Isn't  that  delicious  ?  I've 
always    lived    with    people    you    couldn't 

shock " 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  indifferently. 
They  were  nearly  on  the  marsh  now,  and 
Camilla  had  a  struggle  to  keep  her  feet. 
The  wind  was  simply  buffeting  against  the 
cliff ;  the  volume  of  the  rain  was  increasing, 
and  the  icy  slash  of  it  against  her  face  was 
blinding  and  deafening. 

Also  she  had  already  found  that  the 
garments  that  had  seemed  so  trustworthy 
were  not  meant  for  this  kind  of  work ;  the 
gorgeous  motor-coat  was  uncomfortably 
clinging  and  twisting,  the  wet  was  squelching 
in  round  the  tops  of  her  shoes,  her  skirts 
impeded  her.  She  wished  that  she  was  in  the 
breeches  and  leathern  jerkin  she  had  often 
worn   as  Rosalind,   her  favourite  amateur 
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actress  part ;    she  maliciously  wished  her  "  I've  never  done  the  things  that  I  really 

companion  had  seen  her  in  that  kit.  ought  to — on  principle.     You're  refreshingly 

"  The  marsh  is  half  under  water,"  he  said      old-fashioned,  aren't  you  ?  " 


suddenly.     "  You  had  really  better  go  back." 
"  No,"  said  Camilla. 
"  You  really  ought  to." 


/       She     lightly 
climbed    the    last 
fence    that    divided 
^         them    from  the  great 
stretch  of  marsh. 
"  Where     is     the     sheep 
likely  to  be  ?  "    she  asked 
in  matter-of-fact  tones. 
"  It  may  have  got  into  one  of 
the  dykes.   I've  been  all    over 
Hither   Marsh    and  didn't  find 
it." 

''  Is  it  valuable  ?  " 

*'  Not  in  the  least " 

"  So  this  is  pure  huraani- 
tarianism  ?  "  smiled  Camilla. 

"  I  should  call  it  doing  one's 
job." 

They  were  tramping  across 
the  marsh  towards  the  first 
dyke. 

*'  Have  you  got  a  farm  near 
here  ?  "  asked  Camilla. 
"  Oh,  a  little  place." 
''  You  do  all  this  sort  of  thing  yourself 
always  ?  " 
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"  I  do  my  job,"  he  repeated,  as  if  she 
amused   him.     "  I  suppose  you  never  had 
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Camilla  paused,  breathing  hard  from  the 
struggling  effort  of  her  progress. 


"  '  You  can  take  me  home, 
Michael,'  she  said.  '  Good 
night,  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  hope 
the  sheep  will  be  all  right.' " 


one  J  '     he  added. 

"  I  have  done  every- 
thing there  is  to  do!''  laughed 
Camilla. 

"  Have  you  ?  " 

He  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
as   much   as  a   glance  at   her. 
They  were  down  on  the  marsh's  lowest  level 
now,  battling  against  the  wind  and  rain, 
their  feet  sinking  into  the  spongy  ground. 

Camilla's  coat  was  torn,  her  skirts  were 
draggled,  her  cap  was  becoming  plastered  to 
her  head,  hair  and  veil  were  twisted  in  wet 
strands  behind  her. 

"Listen,"  said  the  farmer  brusquely. 


Through  the  bleak,  stormy  twilight  came  a 
faint  distressful  cry. 

This  sound  gave  Camilla  a  sharp  thrill ; 
without  a  word  she  trudged  behind  George 
Lorimer  as  he  plunged  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plaintive  sound. 

When  they  reached  the  steep  sides  of  the 
first  dyke  it  was  still  light  enough  to  see  the 
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dim  white  shape  at  the  bottom,  amid  the 
harsh  reeds,  struggling  piteously. 

Camilla  stood  at  a  loss ;  she  really  did  not 
know  what  to  do  to  help,  though  she  wanted 
to  help  more  than  she  had  ever  wanted  to  do 
anything. 

She  made  an  instinctive  plunge  forward, 
but  he  put  her  back  with  a  decision  that 
showed  his  strength  of  wrist  and  himself 
scrambled  down  the  wet  bank. 

He  got  the  sheep  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  animal  was  heavy,  frightened  and 
awkward,  and  there  was  one  moment  when 
it  seemed  likely  to  slip  back  again.  Then 
Camilla  had  her  chance ;  she  eagerly  knelt 
down  and  clutched  the  wet  wool  and  dragged 
at  the  struggling  body,  while  the  man  heaved 
the  creature  up  from  below. 

When  the  sheep  was  at  last  pulled  and 
pushed  on  to  the  bank,  where  it  flung  itself 
down,  quivering  with  exhaustion,  the  two 
rescuers  stood  panting  either  side,  with  torn 
clothing,  mud  to  the  waist,  dishevelled  and 
violently  buffeted  by  the  great  slaps  of  the 
icy  north-easter. 

Camilla  remembered  Mrs.  Battishill — 
*'  There  are  more  things  ..."  that  lady  had 
quoted — and  Camilla  now  admitted  that 
she  was  right.  How  undreamed  of  such  a 
thing  as  this  had  been  only  yesterday  ! 

Her  whole  being  thrilled  and  tingled  as  it 
had  never  thrilled  or  tingled  before — the 
wind,  the -rain,  the  racing  clouds  overhead, 
the  moon  so*  high  above  her,  the  vast  lone- 
liness of  sky  and  marsh,  the  sense  of  real 
fatigue  and  exertion,  and  at  her  feet  the 
panting  Jive  thing  she  had  helped  to  save 
from  death  .  .  .  and,  as  it  were,  crowning 
and  completing  all,  the  presence  of  the  man, 
engaged  in  man's  work,  conveying,  in  his 
indifferent  simplicity,  strength,  resource  and 
fearlessness. 

"  I  shall  have  to  see  you  home  now," 
remarked  the  farmer. 

"  Do  you  mean  me  or  the  sheep  ?  "  asked 
Camilla. 

"  Both  of  you." 

"  I  could  find  my  way,"  said  Camilla. 


"  Could 


you 


You've    come    farther 


than  you  know — the  marsh  is  dangerous 
too." 

*'  You've  got  to  look  after  this  poor  beast 
first,"  she  answered. 

He  had  already  gently  put  the  animal  on 
its  feet  and  felt  its  limbs  carefully. 

"No  bones  broken — she'll  do — good  thing 
I  found  her  before  it  got  dark ;  she  would 
have  been  dead  by  the  morning." 

Camilla  meekly  follov»^ed  him,  this  time 


along  the  edge  of  the  dyke.  They  went 
slowly,  he  driving  the  sheep,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  road  it  was  quite  dark 
save  for  the  fitful,  pallid  gleams  "of  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Lorimer  began  to  talk  now,  quite 
cheerfully  and  indifferently,  about  common- 
place objects,  and  Camilla  understood  that 
he  had  been  silent  before  not  out  of  embar- 
rassment at  her  company,  but  because  of 
anxiety  about  his  lost  animal. 

Camilla  was  still  young  enough  to  remem- 
ber fairy-tales  vividly,  and  presently  they 
came  upon  a  cottage  that  at  once  reminded 
her  of  a  fairy-tale.  It  stood  back  from  the 
road  by  just  the  space  of  a  little  garden  and 
the  vague  moonbeams  showed  the  shape  of 
it ;  every  window  was  uncurtained  and 
glowed  a  yellow  square  of  warm  light.  In 
one  of  the  downstair  rooms  stood  a  table 
laid  with  a  white  cloth  ;  there  were  the 
hearty  flicker  of  a  great  fire,  the  gleam  of 
pots  and  pans  on  the  walls,  a  clean  old 
woman  moving  about,  and  the  savoury  smell 
of  cooking  floating  into  the  wet  night.  The 
farmer  opened  a  gate  in  the  hedge  near  the 
house  and  turned  the  sheep  in. 

"  Is  this  your  house  ?  "  asked  Camilla 
eagerly. 

"  Yes," 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  Do  give  me  some 
supper." 

He  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  like  a  new  toy  to  you, 
Miss  Attwood." 

His  tone  made  Camilla  say  : 

"  You  do  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Well — may  I  come  in  ?  " 

"It  is  hardly  worth  while — it's  such  an 
awfully  poor  show.  And  Mrs.  Martin  would 
be " 

"  — shocked  ?  "    finished  Camilla. 

"  You'd  like  to  see  her — as  a  curiosity  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Camilla,  battling  against  the  wind,  made 
a  sudden  pause  by  the  dripping  gate  and 
glossy  privet  hedge. 

"  Please  let  me  come  in,"  she  said. 

The  big  man  answered  with  pleasant 
indifference  : 

"  I  really  think  you've  had  the  full  flavour 
out  of  this  adventure,  Miss  Attwood — it  ends 
here." 

It  was  the  first  favour  she  had  ever  asked 
anyone  and  she  had  been  refused ;  her  mind 
spun  a  little.  She  was  about  to  reply,  and 
without  her  usual  poise,  when  they  were 
both  blinded  by  the  white  headlights  of  an 
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oncoming  car  that  was  ripping  out  along 
the  wet  road  ;  the  heavy  throb  of  powerful 
engines  rose  above  the  storm. 

Camilla  felt  her  arm  clutched  ;  she  was 
pulled  aside  as  the  car  stopped  with  a  groan 
of  protesting  brakes. 

The  man  driving  stared  into  the  pool  of 
white  light  made  by  his  own  lamps. 

"  I  say,  can  you  tell  me  the  way  ?  "  he 
began  ;  then  his  glance  fell  on  the  dishevelled 
muddy  girl  behind  the  dishevelled  muddy 
man.     "  Camilla  !  "  he  cried  in  sheer  amaze. 

Camilla  smiled  wanly  ;  it  was  Sir  Michael 
Warrington. 

"  You  can  take  me  home,  Michael,"  she 
said.  "  Good  night,  Mr.  Lorimer.  I  hope 
the  sheep  will  be  all  right." 

Sir  Michael  sprang  from  his  car,  a  slight 
figure  in  leather  and  goggles. 

"  I  got  away  sooner  than  I  thought,"  he 
stammered.  "  I've  driven  up  from  Dover 
— crossed  to-day — thought  I'd  look  you  up 
at  Kitty's." 

Camilla  stepped  into  the  luxurious  car. 
George  Lorimer  had  already  disappeared 
inside  his  own  gate.  She  noticed  a  curtain 
being  drawn  over  the  window  of  the  front 
room,  shutting  out  the  prospect  of  the  cosy 
firelight  and  homely  supper. 

She  was  wet,  her  teeth  were  chattering, 
the  water  was  streaming  down  her  face,  her 
clothes  were  muddy  and  torn  ;  in  her  ears 
was  the  rush  of  the  wind,  before  her  eyes  the 
moon  swinging  in  the  vast  cloudy  heavens — 
"  There  are  more  things  ..." 

Lifting  the  speaking  tube,  she  gave  Sir 
Michael  directions  to  Kitty  Groves'  toy 
house.  When  they  reached  it  and  he  assisted 
her  out,  she  looked  at  him  as  if  he  was  a 
stranger  ;  he  seemed  somehow  wizened  and 
mean  and  paltry. 

And  he  on  his  side  was  plainly  vexed  and 
disturbed. 

As  they  walked  up  the  wet  brick  path  he 
said  : 

"  I  don't  like  escapades,  Camilla.  I 
always  thought  that  so  wonderful  about  you 
— you  were  so  modern,  but  so — so " 

As  he  hesitated  for  a  word,  she  supplied 
it: 

*'  Safe  ? — Conventional  ?  " 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  answer  but  ran 
upstairs  and  stripped  off  her  wet  coat  and 
cap  and  laughed  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

It  was  really  very  late;  she  had  been 
gone  quite  a  long  time.  Sir  Michael  was 
perhaps  justified  at  the  anger  he  showed  at 
her  indifference  to  his  rebukes  as  she  sat, 
radiant  and  lovely,  in  Venetian  blue  chiffon, 


before  the  blazing  log-fire  in  the  little  music- 
room  discreetly  abandoned  to  them. 

Camilla  was  not  angry.     She  merely  said  : 

"  I'm  sorry,  Michael." 

And  her  engagement  ended  with  the 
interview. 

The  next  morning  when  the  storm  was 
over  and  the  sun  shining  into  ruddy  autumn 
clearness  the  great  banker  took  his  leave  of 
Kitty  Groves.  Before  he  went  he  had  another 
brief  interview  with  Camilla. 

He  informed  her,  not  without  the  malice 
of  a  bitterly  wounded  man,  of  his  private 
information  of  a  financial  disaster  abroad 
that  would  involve  nearly  her  whole  fortune  ; 
her  father  would  remain  a  comparatively 
wealthy  man,  but  she  would  be  penniless. 

"  That  means,  if  you  don't  marry  me, 
that  you  must  give  up  everything  you  care 
for,"  he  finished  grimly. 

Camilla  did  not  answer  ;  she  looked 
radiant. 

"  You've   lost   everything,"   he   repeated 

angrily.     "  I  came  over  to  tell  you " 

■  "  That  it  didn't  make  any  difference  ?  " 
smiled  Camilla.  "That's  good  of  you, 
Michael— but " 

"  You  seem  pleased,"  he  frowned,  puzzled. 

"  I  am,"  said  Camilla. 

She  stood  still,  smiling,  while  he  continued 
to  press  on  her  the  dreary  recital  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. He  had  always  known  these  fan- 
tastic foreign  investments  of  hers  would  go 
wrong  ;  a  big  concern  had  gone  simply  smash 
— of  course  "  penniless  "  was  a  figure  of 
speech — but  doubtless  she  had  debts,  and 
her  father  had  got  her  brothers  to  think 
of " 

"  I  wanted  to  break  it  to  you  myself,"  he 
finished,  "  but  last  night ■" 

"  I  made  you  angry,"  agreed  Camilla. 

He  faced  her  squarely. 

"  Look  here,  Camilla,  hadn't  you  better 
think  it  over  a  bit  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  couldn't  guess,  you  couldn't  under- 
stand," smiled  Camilla.  "  You  know,  there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  .  .   ." 

A  few  minutes  later  Sir  Michael's  swift 
little  car  ripped  away  along  the  London 
road. 

Camilla  put  on  her  plainest  cloak  and  went 
out  to  find  the  cottage  of  last  night. 

The  sun  was  unclouded,  the  thinnest, 
clearest  gold  overlaid  the  rich  tinted  land- 
scape. 

The  big  man  was  in  the  cottage  garden, 
tying  up  big  heads  of  dahlias  and  Michaelmas 
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daisies  that  last  night's  rain  had  blown 
down, 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Camilla,  leaning 
over  the  gate.     "  How  is  the  sheep  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  standing  with  the  sheaf 
of  flowers  in  his  hands. 

And  then  they  both  laughed. 

"  Please,  may  I  come  in  ?  "  said  Camilla 
meekly.  "  I'm  very  good  now.  I've  lost  all 
my  money  and  IVe  sent  away  Sir  Michael — 
and,  please,  I'm  not  quite  spoilt.  I  can  cook 
and  sew  and  garden " 


"  What  do  you  wanf  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
queer  voice. 

They  gazed  at  each  other  with  dancing 
eyes. 

"You  knew  I'd  come  back,"  she  said. 

"  Yes — that  was  why  I  was  tidying 
up " 

He  came  down  the  path  and  opened  the 
gate. 

"  It  is  like  a  fairy-tale,"  whispered  Camilla. 

"  It  is  a  fairy-tale,"  said  the  big  man. 
"  You  darling  !  " 


SILVER  MORN. 


Tj^ROSTED  leaf  and  silver  berry, 
•*■       Rime  upon  the  road, 
Man,  and  car,  and  river  wherry 
With  a  crackling  load  ; 


Faint  wind  with  a  frosty  feather, 

Echo  In  the  ground, 

The  milkman  clapping  his  hands  together 

In  chilly  gusts  of  sound  ; 

Shimmering  roof  and  sparkling  steeple, 
Sunlight  in  white  flames, 
Church  stones  telling  the  tale  of  people 
With  loved  remembered  names  ; 


Shining  morn  from  frosty  cover, 
Glamouring  streets  and  marts  ; 
And  the  church  bells  trying  their  music  over 
With  Christmas  in  their  hearts. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


THE 
EXTRAORDINARY 

ADVENTURE  OF 
ROBERT  HEYWOOD 

By  ARTHUR  MILLS 
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PUNCTUALLY  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  Eobert  Heywood  presented 
himself  at  the  offices  of  "  The 
Universal  Service  Bureau,"  Oxford  Street. 

His  thoughts,  as  he  waited  until  the 
Principal  could  see  him,  will  best  be  realised 
by  the  countless  ex-service  men  who  have 
been,  or  still  are,  without  employment. 
Indeed  he  had  been  in  a  sort  of  dream  ever 
since  the  momentous  interview  the  day 
before,  which  had  culminated  in  the  Principal 
saying :  n 

"  Well,  Mr.  Heywood,  if  you  will  come 
back  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  it 
is  possible  I  may  be  able  to  find  something 
for  you  to  do." 

Something  to  do!  After  four  years' 
enforced  idleness.  After  reaching  a  point 
when  repeated  refusals  had  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  bed-rock  of  his  limita- 
tions. 

So  easy  to  say  "  anybody  can  get  a  job 
who  wants  one."  Perhaps  many  could. 
But  not  a  retired  officer  of  the  Regular  Army 
aged  thirty-three.     No  ;  no  one  wanted  him. 

Then  Robert  had  seen  that  advertisement 
in  The  Times.  He  had  read  it  through, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  read  it  through  once 
more. 

"  WANTED  :  bachelor  of  good  social  position  ;  must 
be  fond  of  fox-hunting  and  williag  to  go  anywhere; 
ex-officer  regular   cavalry    preferred;  apply    in  person." 

Snatching  up  his  hat,  he  had  dashed  round 
to  Oxford  Street,  to  the  address  given,  and 
the  interview  followed  that  resulted  in  his 
being  told  to  come  back  the  following  day. 


That  interview  still  puzzled  him.  The 
Principal  of  the  Universal  Service  Bureau 
was  a  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  good- 
looking,  but  so  brisk  and  business-like  he 
had  had  no  time  to  study  properly  the  details 
of  her  appearance. 

"  Where  were  you  educated  ?  "  she  had 
asked. 

"  Winchester  and  Sandhurst." 

"  What  Regiment  ?  " 

"  Queens'  Own  Lancers." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Regiment  disbanded  under  new  establish- 
ments." 

"  Have  you  done  much  hunting  \  " 

"  A  bit." 

"  What  packs  ?  " 

"  Quorn,  Pytchley,  Bel  voir,  Whaddon, 
Duke's." 

"  Recently  ?  "    (Question  put  sharply.) 

"  No,  not  since  the  war ;  couldn't  afford 
it." 

Robert's  heart  went  down  into  his  boots 
as  he  made  this  admission. 

"  That  won't  matter  ;  now  if  you  will 
come  back  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  it  is 
possible  I  may  be  able  to  find  something 
for  you  to  do." 

Such  had  bebn  the  interview.  Now  he  was 
in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Universal  Service 
Bureau. 

He  was  still  wondering  what  it  could  all  be 
about  when  a  girl  was  shown  into  the  waiting- 
room. 

She  was  a  brunette,  quietly  but  expen- 
sively dressed.     But  it  was  not  her  creamy 
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olive  complexion,  nor  the  slim  rounded  legs 
of  which  her  short-cut  costume  gave  a 
generous  view,  nor  her  bewitching  little  hat, 
that  impressed  themselves  upon  Robert's 
vision.  No,  it  was  the  look  he  saw  in  her 
eyes,  as  they  rested  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
upon  his.  They  were  not  reposeful  eyes  at 
all ;  they  were  large  and  dark  and  dancing  as 
though  the  playground  of  a  thousand  imps. 
'*  I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  in  here  ?  " 
thought  Robert ;  "  she  can't  be  like  me — 
looking  for  a  job." 


"  Sit  down,  please,"  she  told  Robert,  who 
was  standing  fidgeting  his  feet.  "  I  have 
taken  up  your  references." 

"  My  references  !  " 

Robert  remembered  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  given  no  references  at  all,  nor  been 
asked  for  any. 

"  Yes — your  public  school,  Sandhurst 
career,  and  Regiment,"  said  the  Principal 
shortly.  "  We  find  them  quite  satisfactory. 
The  only  point  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing is  whether  you   can  still  be  absolutely 


'They  just  got  over  and  Robert  looked  quickly  round,  full  of  misgivings  for  Nadina." 


Then  a  clerk  came  up  and  said  to  him  : 
"  The  Principal  will  see  you  now." 
Robert  looked  at  the  pretty  girl  and  saw 
her  glance  at  her  wrist-watch. 

"  If  you   are   in   a   hurry "    he   said, 

standing  aside  from  the  door. 
"  I  am  een  no  hurree,  M'sieur." 
*'  By  Jove  !  she's  French !  "  thought  Robert, 
then,  as  he  saw  the  clerk's  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  hurried  through  the  door. 

The  Principal  of  the  Universal  Service 
Bureau  was  even  more  brisk  and  business- 
like than  she  had  been  previously. 


trusted.     We  shall  have  to  chance  it." 

"  I  don't  steal  as  a  rule  "  ;   Robert  smiled 
engagingly. 

"  That  wouldn't  matter  so  much  ;    it  is 
more  important  than  that." 

"  And  I'd  hate  to  have  to  kill  anyone." 
"  You  won't  be  asked  to,  so  far  as  I  know. 
However,  to  come  down  to  facts :  The 
Universal  Service  Bureau  was  created  with 
the  idea  of  founding  an  agency  that  could 
put  at  the  disposal  of  its  clients  any  form 
of  personal  service  they  might  require.  We 
have  on  our  books  art  connoisseurs,  tango 
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dancers,  golf  and  tennis  players,  bridge 
experts,  entertaining  talkers,  masseurs, 
motor  mechanics.  In  short,  anyone  needing 
any  form  of  personal  service  has  only  to 
apply  to  us. 

"  A  day  or  two  ago  we  had  an  inquiry  of 
a  rather  unusual  nature.  A  young  lady 
has  come  to  England  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  parents.  In  her  country  the  upper 
classes  take  a  great  interest  in  horses  and 
all  ride  themselves.  It  seems  she  has  heard 
a  lot  about  English  fox-hunting  as  being 
one   of  the   finest  sports  in  the  world  and 


hunting  field,  the  consequences  will  be  very 
serious." 

"Well,  one  can't  find  an  invisible 
horse." 

The  Principal  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  An  invisible  horse  will  not  be  necessary. 
I  understand  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
two  strangers  to  arrive  at  a  meet  and  take 
part  in  the  sport  that  follows.  They  can 
do  this  and  leave  at  the  end  of  the  day 
without  attracting  special  comment.  What 
this  young  lady  requires  is  an  escort  for  this 
purpose,  as,  being  a  stranger  in  the  country, 


"  She  took  the  toss  all  right,  and  a  good  one  too,  but  kept  the  reins." 


has   made  up  her  mind   to  see  what   it   is 
like." 

"  Well,  that  should  be  quite  easy." 

"  There  are  reasons  why  it  is  not."     The 

Principal  of  the  Universal  Service  Bureau 

looked  at  Robert  so  intently,  that  he  began 

to  feel  the  first  tingling  of  a  thrill  in  what 

had  hitherto  seemed  a  quite  commonplace 

affair.     "  However,    the    conditions    under 

which  you  will  be  employed  do  not  permit 

of  my  explaining  those  reasons  to  you." 

"  I  get  my  money  and  ask  no  questions." 

*'  Exactly,"  said  the  Principal.     "  I  will 

tell  you  only  this — if  it  is  found  out  that  this 

young  lady  has  come  to  England  without 

her  parents'  knowledge  and  has  been  seen 

in  such  public  circumstances  as  the  English 


she  obviously  cannot  go  alone — but  an  escort 
that  will  confine  himself  absolutely  to  the 
task  of  showing  her  the  sport  she  wishes  to 
see." 

"  All  right,  if  she  wants  to  see  a  hunt, 
I'll  try  and  show  her  one."  Robert  spoke 
rather  shortly  himself,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  good  deal  of  fuss  was  being  made  about 
nothing. 

The  Principal  of  the  Universal  Service 
Bureau  touched  a  bell  on  her  desk. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  present  you  to  our  client. 
Your  remuneration  will  be  fifty  pounds  a 
day  and  expenses." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  " 

"  That  is  our  client's  wish." 

A  minute  or  two  later  Robert  found  himself 
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face  to  face  with  the  pretty  girl  who  had 
come  into  the  waiting-room. 

The  Principal  bowed  to  the  girl  gravely. 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  we  have  found 
for  you.  I  will  leave  you  now  to  discuss 
your  project  with  him." 

The  girl  got  down  to  business  at  once. 
Clasping  her  hands  in  front  of  her  with  a 
delightful  little  impetuous  gesture,  she  came 
up  to  Robert. 

"  Oh,  M'sieur,  I  want  so  very  much  to  see 
an  English  fox-hunt.  You  can  arrange  for 
me — yes  ?  " 

Her  eyes,  in  which  those  myriad  imps  of 
mischief  danced,  were  really  devastating. 
Robert  could  well  believe  the  story  now  that 
she  had  come  over  to  England  without  her 
parents'  knowledge.  He  longed  to  tell  her 
how  he  admired  her  spirit  and  to  ask  how 
she  had  managed  to  get  away.  He  forced 
himself  to  be  business-like  with  an  effort. 

A  few  questions  as  to  her  previous  experi- 
ence of  riding  to  guide  him  in  choosing  her 
horses  ;  assurances  that  she  possessed  proper 
kit ;  some  information  as  to  time  available  ; 
and  he  began  to  form  plans. 

"  There  are  good  meets  to-morrow  and 
Friday  that  can  be  reached  by  train,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  paper.  "  I  can  wire  to 
a  man  I  know  to  have  horses  ready  for  us. 
Shall  we  say  Friday  ?  " 

"  No — to-morrow." 

"  Very  well,  to-morrow ;  train  leaves 
Euston  8   a.m.     I  will  call  for  you  at — • 

say "     Robert  wondered  where  she  was 

staying. 

"  No.  I  will  go  to  the  station.  You  tell 
me  the  platform  number.     I'll  be  there." 

"  She  is  business-like,  anyway,"  thought 
Robert.     He  told  her  the  platform  number. 

She  was  about  to  go,  when  he  said  :  *'  Oh, 
by  the  way,  my  name  is  Heywood,  Robert 
Hey  wood." 

She  turned  :  "  You  can  call  me  Nadina — 
the  rest — it  does  not  matter." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Robert  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  died  dow^n  like  a  damped  furnace 
as  he  saw  the  Principal  of  the  UniversaL 
Service  Bureau  standing  in  the  door. 

They  were  in  the  restaurant  car  of  the 
train  bearing  them  to  the  grass-lands  of  the 
Midlands  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Robert,  attacking  with  relish  a  dish  of 
kidneys  and  bacon,  observed  that  Nadina's 
plate  was  bare  except  for  a  piece  of  dry  toast 
which  she  was  breaking  and  dipping  in  her 
coffee. 

"  That  will  never  do."     He  beckoned  a 


waiter.  "  Bring  this  lady  some  porridge, 
poached  eggs,  and  a  slice  of  ham,"  he 
commanded. 

"  But "  Nadina  protested. 

'*  A  good  breakfast  is  the  foundation  of  a 
good  day,"  said  Robert ;  "  none  of  your 
Continental  breakfasts  here  :  you  can't  hunt 
on  coffee  and  rolls.  Why,  do  you  know, 
before  you  get  your  next  square  meal  you 
may  have  ridden  forty  miles." 

Now  that  he  had  had  more  opportunity 
of  studying  her,  Robert  decided  Nadina  was 
not  French.  She  might  be  Italian  or  she 
might  be  Spanish.  He  wished  he  could  ask 
her  all  about  herself  outright.  But  this  was 
forbidden ;  under  the  terms  of  his  employ- 
ment he  was  pledged  to  ask  no  questions. 

She  saw  him  looking  at  her  and  smiled 
engagingly. 

"  My  clothes — they  are  all  right  ?  " 

''Yes,  rather!" 

''  Your  stock  isn't  quite  the  way  we  tie 
them  here  " — Robert  touched  his  own  per- 
fectly tied  stock. 

"  Ah,  my  cravate  !  "  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  throat.  "  It  have  given  me  so  much 
trouble  ;  many  times  I  try  to  tie  it  and 
always  it  is  no  good." 

"  They  are  tricky  things  to  manage  ;  if 
you  like  I  will  try  and  fix  it  for  you  after 
breakfast." 

When  they  got  to  their  reserved  compart- 
ment Robert  offered  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
rearrange  her  stock. 

''  Thank  you."  She  came  and  stood 
opposite  to  him,  tilted  her  chin  and  looked 
up  into  his  face.  Though  the  expression  in 
her  dark  eyes  was  by  no  means  cold,  she 
was  perfectly  composed.  She  looked  him  in 
the  eyes  and  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment. 

From  the  first  Robert  had  been  conscious 
that  whatever  risks  she  might  be  running 
through  indulging  in  this  escapade,  the  fact 
of  finding  herself  alone  with  him  did  not 
embarrass  her  at  all.  Though  friendly,  she 
treated  him  exactly  as  she  would  have 
treated  any  other  servant  she  had  hired 
for  her  service — a  chauffeur,  footman,  or 
groom. 

' '  No,  I  can't  tie  it  that  way.  I  shall  have 
to  tie  it  as  though  I  was  tying  it  on  myself. 
Look,  turn  round  and  we'll  get  in  front 
of  the  glass." 

He  stood  her  in  front  of  him,  so  that  they 
both  faced  the  looking-glass,  put  his  arms 
over  her  shoulders,  and  began  to  rearrange 
the  stock.  The  train  gave  a  jolt,  she  swayed 
back  against  him,  and  his  arms  went  round 
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her   closely.     With   an  effort   he   refrained 
from  kissing  her, 

"  There,  that's  better,"  he  said  whep  the 
stock  was.  re-tied.  "  Do  you  mind  if  I 
smoke  ?  " 

''  No,  I  will  smoke  myself.'* 
They  sat  back  in  their  corners  and  as  they 
smoked,  Robert  outlined  his  plan  for  the 
day.  "  We  get  out  at  Rudleigh,  where  we 
shall  find  the  horses  waiting  for  us,  and  then 
we  shall  have  about  a  mile  to  ride  on  to  the 
meet.  Hounds  ought  to  finish  somewhere 
within  reach  of  Rudleigh  this  evening.  Well 
get  back  then,  change,  have  tea  and  catch 
the  six-o'clock  train  back  to  London.  Now, 
when  we  get  to  the  meet,  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  keep  close  by  me,  and  if 
hounds  run,  just  follow  where  I  go  ;  don't 
try  to  take  a  line  of  your  own  or  you'll 
only  get  into  difficulties." 

Nadina  listened  attentively  and  nodded. 
Robert  had  made  arrangements  as  care- 
fully as  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  per- 
mitted. The  man  he  had  wired  for  horses 
was  a  dealer  whom  he  knew  he  could  trust. 
He  had  told  the  latter  to  send  something 
that  was  a  good  performer  but  easy  to 
handle  for  Nadina,  and,  for  himself,  an 
animal  that  would  be  sure  to  give  him  a  good 
ride. 

They  found  waiting  for  them  a  big  grey 
horse  and  a  nice  handy-looking  little  chestnut 
mare.  Having  seen  to  Nadina,  Robert 
settled  himself  in  the  saddle  with  every 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  was  good  to  have 
a  horse  between  his  knees  once  more  and  to 
be  jogging  along  the  grassy  side  of  a  road  on 
a  soft  grey  English  winter's  day. 

"  There  they  are,"  he  said,  as  they  rounded 
a  bend  and  hounds  came  into  view. 

Nadina  looked,  her  eyes  wide  with  excite- 
ment, and  Robert,  watching  her,  remembered 
the  wonderful  thrill  he  had  had  in  the  long 
ago  when  for  the  first  time  he  had  been 
allowed  to  ride  his  pony  to  a  meet  of  hounds. 
"  Now,  don't  forget ;   keep  close  by  me." 
Being  within  reach  of  London,  the  pack 
often    attracted    strangers    and    the    pair 
excited  no  special  curiosity,  though  several 
men  glanced  more  than  once  at  the  slim 
dark-eyed  girl  on  the  little  chestnut  mare. 
After  a  few  minutes  hounds  moved  off  to 
draw.     While  they  waited  among  the  expect- 
ant group  at  covert  side,  Robert  explained 
what  was  afoot. 

"  They  are  looking  for  a  fox.  We  shah 
know  in  a  minute  or  two  if  there  is  one  in 
there.  Listen  !  Did  you  hear  that  hound 
speak?"     He    stopped,   listening  intently. 


Nadina  also  listened  and,  as  the  hound  spoke 
again,  she  felt  a  queer  little  tingle  of  excite- 
ment run  right  through  her. 

Then  she  felt  Robert's  hand  on  her  arm 
in  a  quick,  firm  pressure.  He  raised  his 
whip  and  pointed  and  she  saw  a  little  red- 
brown  shape  slinking  along  a  hedgerow. 
Presently,  a  hound  came  from  the  wood 
feathered,  and  hit  the  line,  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  another  and  then  another.  A 
little  man  in  a  pink  coat  and  velvet  caj) 
came  galloping  up  at  a  great  rate,  blowing 
on  a  horn,  his  cheeks  purple  with  exertion. 
That  first  sight  of  the  fox,  now  lost  to 
view,  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  the  music 
of  hounds  in  full  cry,  were  as  meat  and  drink 
to  Robert  Heywood,  who  for  a  brief  instant 
forgot  everything  except  that  hounds  were 
running. 

Next  moment  as  he  cleared  a  cut  and  laid 
fence  he  remembered  his  duties  and  looked 
round  to  see  Nadina  sailing  over  on  the 
chestnut  mare  as  to  the  manner  born. 

"  She  can  ride  all  right,"  he  thought  with 
relief. 

For  ten  minutes  they  both  needed  to  ride, 
for  the  pace  was  terrific.  As  had  always 
been  his  way,  Robert  took  his  own  line,  and 
having  a  good  eye  for  country,  kept  hounds 
well  in  view.  In  fact,  they  had  only  one 
man  in  front  of  them— a  farmer,  who  was 
riding  still  wider  to  the  right. 

Robert  suddenly  saw  this  fellow  come  down 
at  the  fence  he  and  Nadina  were  approaching. 
Thinking  quickly,  he  decided  there  was 
probably  more  on  the  far  side  than  at  first 
appeared,  so  catching  the  grey  firmly  by 
the  head  he  sent  him  at  the  fence  fast.  As 
well  he  did,  for  in  mid-air  he  found  himself 
spanning  a  real  yawner  and  could  feel  the 
grey  almost  stretching  in  the  air  as  it  were 
beneath  him  to  make  the  other  side. 

They  just  got  over  and  Robert  looked 
quickly  round,  full  of  misgivings  for 
Nadina. 

"I'm  afraid  this  is  where  >ou  are  going 
to  take  a  toss,  my  dear,"  he  thought,  blaming 
himself,  for  he  should  never  have  led  her 
over  such  an  obstacle. 

She  took  the  toss  all  right,  and  a  good  one 
too,  but  kept  the  reins  and  was  up  in  an 
instant. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Robert  apologised  as  he 
helped  her  mount.  "I  shouldn't  have 
brought  you  over  a  place  like  that.  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  so  big.  ^Anyway,  we  have  got 
hounds  to  ourselves." 

Two  or  three  had  got  over,  but  at  least 
four     others    were    in   the    ditch    and   the 
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remainder,  voting  it  a  nasty  place,  by  com- 
mon consent  turned  aside. 

Never  was  adage  more  surely  proved  that 
it  is  better  to  fall  on  the  right  side  of  a  fence 
than  not  jump  it  at  all.  For  those  that 
wouldn't  take  that  yawner  never  saw  hounds 
again  that  day,  and  those  that  did,  found 
themselves  in  for  the  hunt  of  a  lifetime. 


and  determination  that  warmed  Robert's 
heart.  But  as  the  time  passed  he  grew 
less  and  less  conscious  of  her  proximity 
and  more  intent  on  the  work  in  hand,  im- 
bued— like  the  true  fox-hunter  that  he  was 
—with  grim  determination  to  see  things  to 
the  end. 
.   The  day  was  already  drawing  in  when  they 


"  Suddenly  he  felt  her  fingers 

tighten,    and    looking    at   her 

saw    she    was     staring    along 

the  corridor." 


Hounds  ran  from  11.30  until  3  p.m., 
happily  for  those  who  would  live  with  them, 
not  all  the  time  at  the  same  pace.  But  it 
was  a  hunt  that  only  a  good  horse  could  have 
seen  the  end  of. 

Throughout  Nadina  rode  with  a  boldness 


came  to  the  fence  where  Nadina  had  her 
second  fall — quite  an  ordinary  little  stake 
and  bound  fence,  but  she  rode  the  chestnut 
mare  at  it  with  too  loose  a  rein,  and  over  she 
came,  head  over  heels. 

*'  I  say,  are  you  sure  you  are  all  right  I  " 
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Robert  asked  as  he  helped  Nadina  mount  but,  remembering  vaguely  his  responsibili- 

again.  ties,  said : 

*'  Quite,  thanks,"  she  answered.  "  I  say,  would  you  rather  stop  ? " 

"  We  ought  to  see  it  out  now,  I  think,  "  Of  course  not." 

don't  you  ?  "  There  was  a  gap  in  the  next  fence  which 

"  Rather."     She     gathered     her     reins,  was  set  on  a  bank.     Robert  made  for  the 


*  Ha  ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Warboote,  seeing  the  pair,  *  disturbed  a  young  covey,  eh  !  ^^  Sorry,  but  I've  just  brought 
the  Marquis  of  Fiume  along  to  show  him  my  Tintoretto.'  " 


Robert  was  so  intent  on  seeing  the  hunt 
out  that  he  did  not  notice  how  white  Nadina 
was.  However,  he  resolved  to  be  careful  not 
to  lead  her  over  any  nasty  place. 

Another  small  stake  and  bound  lay  ahead 
which  the  grey  took  easily,  but  once  more 
Nadina  on  the  chestnut  mare  came  down. 

"  The  mare's  tired  ;  you  want  to  ride  her 
at  her  fences  firmly  now,"  said  Robert. 

"  All  right,  I  will." 

Again  he  did  not  see  that  very  slight 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip  as  she  answered, 


gap,  the  horses  must  be  spared  now  as  much 
as  possible.  On  the  far  side  it  was  necessary 
to  jump  from  the  top  of  the  bank  into  the 
field— a  jump  any  pony  could  easily  have 
done.  He  turned  back  and  saw  Nadina 
stationary  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

"  Come  along,"  he  called.  "  Use  your 
whip."  Nadina  gave  the  little  mare  a  rap  ; 
the  mare  jumped,  landed,  -and  fell— but  this 
time  did  not  get  up  again.  She  just  lay 
as  she  had  fallen  on  her  side.  Nadina  got 
to  her  feet  unhurt. 
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Quick  as  lightning  Robert  was  on  his  knees 
beside  the  mare,  chafing  her  ears.  But  she 
lay  there  motionless  except  for  her  heaving 
flanks.  She  had  given  of  her  best  and  now 
was  done. 

Then  he  heard  something  move  behind 
and  turning  round  saw  that  it  was  now 
Nadina  that  had  sunk  to  the  ground.  Leav- 
ing the  mare  he  put  his  arm  round  her. 

"  Are  you  hurt  1  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  sorry. 
I  would  have.gone  on  as  long  as  she  could." 
Nadina  pointed  to  the-  mare. 

A  wave  of  remorse  swept  over  Robert. 
What  a  brute  he  had  been.  Carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  he  had  let 
this  child,  who  had  never  hunted  before, 
go  on  till  her  horse  dropped  under  her. 

Her  little  face  was  white  as  a  sheet  except 
for  where  the  mark  of  a  thorn-scratch  showed ; 
her  clothes  were  plastered  with  mud ;  her 
hat  was  dented  nearly  double. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  more  closely. 

"  Nadina,  I'm  sorry.     I've  been  a  pig." 

"  N-no  you  haven't.  I — I  wanted  to  see 
a  h-hunt  and  you've  shown  me  one.*' 

They  waited  till  the  mare  had  got  her  wind 
again,  then  Robert  changed  saddles,  and, 
putting  Nadina  on  the  grey,  led  the  mare 
and  walked  beside  her.  Darkness  was 
gathering  fast,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
where  they  were  ;  but  it  was  fairly  evident 
they  would  not  get  back  to  Rudleigh  by  six. 

What  to  do  ?  That  was  the  problem. 
Here  was  this  girl  entrusted  to  his  charge 
and  now  they  were  stranded  in  the  country- 
side for  the  night.  Well,  anyway,  they  must 
find  a  roof  of  some  sort.  Thank  goodness 
there  were  lights  showing  ahead. 

They  came  out  on  to  a  road  and  after 
following  this  for  a  little  way  reached  the 
source  of  the  lights.  These  proved  to  be 
the  lodge  gates  at  the  foot  of  a  drive  evidently 
leading  up  to  a  big  house.  Robert  roused 
the  lodge-keeper. 

"  Who  lives  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Lord  Warboote." 

The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  Robert. 

"  Is  his  lordship  at  home  ?  " 

The  man  replied  that  this  was  the  case. 

"  Well,"  said  Robert  to  Nadina,  '*  I  think 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  and  take 
tea  with  him  then  ;  the  sooner  that  little 
mare  gets  some  gruel  the  better." 

Nadina  nodded.  She  had  not  spoken 
since  they  started  off ;  she  was  too  tired  to 
speak. 

Lord  Warboote  proved  a  mighty  hospit- 


able fellow.  He  came  to  the  hall  himself 
as  soon  as  Robert  had  sent  in  an  account  of 
their  plight  by  the  butler. 

"  Ha  !  Stranded  fox-hunters  !  and  a  lady 
too.  Come  in  ;  come  in  ;  glad  to  see  ye  ; 
never  mind  them  'osses ;  my  man  'ull  take 
them  round  and  see  they  get  their  vittles." 
To  the  butler :  "  Get  some  eggs  and  'am, 
lots  of  it — bring  the  'am  in." 

Bustling  them  along  the  hall  past  a  whole 
regiment  of  knights  in  armour,  Lord  War- 
boote brought  the  couple  up  to  a  big  open 
fireplace  around  which  several  young  people 
were  already  at  tea.  A  pretty  girl,  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  took  charge  of  Nadina 
and  the  wanderers  were  soon  made  to  feel 
at  home. 

"London!"  said  Lord  Warboote  later, 
''  No,  ye'll  never  get  to  London  to-night  ; 
you  stay  here,  my  dears — like  old  Jorrocks 
— where  you  dines  you  sleeps — we'll  fix  you 
up  with  some  togs." 

"  If  this  doesn't  lick  creation,"  thought 
Robert  later  as  he  soaked  luxuriously  in  a 
boiling  bath.  "I  must  find  out  her  real 
name  though  ;  everybody  thinks  arriving 
like  this  that  we  are  either  engaged  or  child- 
hood friends ;  besides,  they  will  want  to 
know  who  she  is." 

By  good  fortune  he  managed  to  intercept 
Nadina  on  the  stairs  as  they  were  going 
down  to  dinner  and  explained  the  situation 
to  her. 

"  I  don't  want  to  butt  into  your  affairs,  but 
I  can't  just  introduce  you  to  everyone  as 
Nadina,"  he  explained. 

She  realised  the  difficulty  and  stood  a 
moment  thinking. 

"  You  can  tell  them  my  name  is  d'Alenca," 
she  said. 

"  Right.  I  say,  are  you  feeling  O.K. 
again  ?  I  am  awfully  sorry  I  gave  you  such 
a  shaking  up." 

He  thought  she  still  looked  rather  pale 
but  mighty  pretty  in  the  frock  the  daughter 
of  the  house  had  lent  her. 

There  was  evidently  a  large  party  staying 
in  the  house,  for  twenty  people  sat  down  to 
dinner,  but  none  whom  Robert  had  ever 
seen  before,  which  was  a  good  thing,  he 
reflected,  as  it  saved  him  having  to  answer 
questions  about  Nadina,  which  would  have 
been  showered  upon  him  had  he  run  into 
any  of  his  friends. 

When  the  ladies  left,  Lord  Warboote 
beckoned  Robert  to  sit  next  to  him. 

'*  I  expect  you  young  folks  will  want  to 
get  busy  with  your  dancing,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, passing  the  port.     "  There'll  be  a  batch 
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coming  over  from  the  Abbey  presently — 
Whetlock  Abbey,  you  know — Lord  Dun- 
shire's  'ouse." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Eobert,  who  of  course 
knew  of  Whetlock  Abbey,  the  beautiful  home 
of  one  of  England's  Cabinet  Ministers. 

"  Dunshire  has  got  the  Marquis  of  Fiume 
staying  there.  Maybe  he'll  bring  him  along. 
Very  interesting  man,  the  Marquis  ;  they 
say  he  'ad  more  to  do  with  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  than  any  other  man  in 
Europe.    Ever  met  him  ?  " 

Robert  had  not,  though  he  knew  the 
Marquis  of  Fiume  by  name  of  course  as 
ambassador  in  London  of  an  important 
European  power. 

The  young  people  had  been  dancing  for 
an  hour,  and  for  fully  half  of  this  time  Robert 
had  had  Nadina  as  his  partner.  She  danced 
divinely  and  for  Robert  life  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  dream,  in  which  a  little  soft  hand 
that  clung  warmly  to  his  and  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  alight  with  the  joy  of  life,  played  prin- 
cipal part. 

"  By  Jove  !  She  is  a  crashing  girl,''  he 
kept  on  saying  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
the  way  she  had  ridden  to  hounds  that  day 
and  her  soft  charm  now  in  her  filmy  evening 
frock.  "  You  don't  find  her  sort  like  pebbles 
on  the  beach,  by  George  1     No." 

He  wished — oh,  he  wished  a  lot  of  things 
that  he  could  not  express.  It  was  when  they 
had  gone  to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  long 
gallery  that  a  bursting  need  to  say  something 
at  any  cost  got  the  better  of  his  inarticulate- 
ness. 

"  Nadina  " — he  put  his  hand  over  hers. 

She  turned  her  eyes  full  on  him  and  once 
again  he  saw  that  look  in  them. that  had 
puzzled  him  in  the  train.  It  was  not  that 
she  looked  at  him  coldly — far  from  that— 
but  she  was  so  utterly  .sure  of  herself,  so 
self-possessed,  so  untouched  by  any  air  of 
shyness — although  she  must  know  that  in  a 
moment  he  was  going  to  try  to  take  her  in 
his  arms. 

Robert  Heywood  was,  as  a  rule,  no  more 
backward  than  any  other  young  cavalry 
officer  where  the  ladies  were  concerned. 
But  instead  of  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
— as  he  had  intended — and  drawing  her  to 
him,  he  checked  himself,  lifted  her  slim  hand 
and  kissed  her  fingers. 

"  Nadina,  if  there  is  ever  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  just  tell  me." 

"  Thank  you."  She  took  his  offer  with 
a  simple  graciousness  as  though  it  was  just 
what  she  had  expected. 


Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  they 
heard  Lord  Warboote's  deep  voice. 
"  Where's  that  blinkin'  light  ?  " 
A  click  !  and  the  gallery  was  flooded  with 
a  chain  of  lights. 

Robert  still  held  Nadina's  hand.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  her  fingers  tighten,  and  looking 
at  her  saw  she  was  staring  along  the  corridor 
at  Lord  Warboote,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  dark  distinguished-looking  man  wear- 
ing a  short  black  beard. 

''  Ha  1  "  exclaimed  Lord  Warboote,  seeing 
the  pair,  '*  disturbed  a  young  covey,  eh  ! 
Sorry,  but  I've  just  brought  the  Marquis  of 
Fiume  along  to  show  him  my  Tintoretto." 

Robert  was  going  to  get  up  to  greet  the 
famous  foreign  ambassador,  when  he  felt 
Nadina  tug  at  him. 

"  This  way,"  she  whispered,  and  started 
off  along  the  corridor  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  their  host. 

Puzzled  but  obedient,  Robert  followed  her. 
She  walked  fast,  indeed  they  were  almost 
running  when  they  reached  the  stairs. 

Down  in  the  hall  she  stopped  and  turned. 
To  his  amazement,  Robert  saw  that  she  was 
quite  white  ;  indeed  she  looked  as  shaken 
as  after  that  last  fall  out  hunting. 
-  "  You  said,"  she  spoke  in  a  quick  under- 
tone, "  that  if  ever  you  could  do  me  a  service 
you  would.  Get  me  out  of  this  house — now 
— at  once,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"But,  my  dear,  it's  the  middle  of  the 
night."     Robert  stared  at  her  amazed. 

"  Get  me  out  of  this  house." 

This  time  it  was  a  command  rather  than 
a  request.  Moreover,  she  spoke  as  one  used 
to  being  obeyed. 

They  were  standing  just  by  the  hall  door. 
Robert  looked  quickly  round  him.  A  pile 
of  wraps  lay  on  an  oak  chest.  He  snatched 
up  the  nearest  coat  to  him. 

"  Put  this  on,  then  "—he  held  out  the 
coat. 

Then  he  opened  the  front  door,  let  Nadina 
out,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

"  Well,  you  are  outside  ;  what  do  3^011 
want  to  do  now  ?"  he  said  as  they  stood 
on  the  front  steps. 

"  Go  back  to  London— now—this  minute." 

Robert  stared  at  her ;  for  a  moment  he 
thought  she  had  become  unbalanced.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  mental  weakness  about 
Nadina.  She  evidently  knew  very  well  what 
she  wanted. 

A  big  car  stood  outside  the  door.  She 
pointed  to  it.  "  Let's  get  into  that.  Can 
vou  drive  ?     If  not,  I  will." 


you 


Yes,  I  can  drive,"  said  Robert,  looking 
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at  the  car  and  observing  that  the  chaufieur 
had  left  it  unattended,  "  but " 

Nadina  did  not  listen.  She  hurried  him 
towards  the  car. 

"  I  shall  get  two  years  for  doing  this,  you 
know,"  he  said  as  he  let  in  the  clutch  ;  "  one 
can't  go  about  the  country  taking  other 
people's  cars." 

"  You  can  take  it  back  afterwards." 

"  After  what  ?  " 

"  After  you  have  taken  me  to  Victoria. 
There's  a  boat  train  leaves  at  nine  for  Paris. 
I'm  going  to  catch  that  train.  That  man — 
that  Marquis  of  Fiume — he  know  me — he 
know  my  father.  I  must  get  back  to  Paris 
before  they  find  that  I  have  left." 

Eobert  remembered  that  the  Principal  of 
the  Universal  Service  Bureau  had  told  him 
she  had  come  over  from  Paris  without  her 
parents'  knowledge.  He  also  remembered 
he  had  been  told  to  ask  no  questions. 
However,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  just 
showing  an  ordinary  sporting  interest  in  her 
escapade. 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  away  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  have  a  lady  with  me — a  companion. 
She  is — how  you  say — bon  type,  good 
fellow — she  tell  people  I  am  not  well  and 
stay  in  my  room — but  the  police — it  was 
they  that  were  difficult — for  they  watch  me 
all  the  time." 

'*  Look  here  !  " — Kobert  took  his  foot  ofi 
the  accelerator — "  what  have  you  been  up 
to  ?  I'm  blessed  if  I  am  going  to  be  mixed 
up  in  any  police  business." 

Nadina  laughed  :  "  It  is  all  right,  I  have 
not  stolen  anything  ;  you  just  drive  me  to 
Victoria  Station  as  I  ask  you  to  ;  but  first 
I  go  to  my  hotel.  I  must  get  my  things  and 
there  is  the  girl's  frock,  she  lend  me,  for 
you  to  take  back  to  her,  and  the  car ;  do 
not  forget  that." 

"  You  are  leaving  me  a  nice  little  mess  to 
clean  up,"  said  Eobert.  However,  he  did 
as  he  was  told. 

She  would  not  let  him  come  to  the  hotel, 
but  said  he  might  be  at  the  station  to  see  her 
off. 

"  She  certainly  has  wonderful  vitality," 
Robert  thought  as  two  minutes  before  the 
train  left  he  stood  on  the  platform  by  the 
window  of  her  carriage. 

Nadina  had  changed  into  a  neat  travelling- 
costume  and  looked  as  fresh  as  if  she  had 
spent  the  night  in  bed. 

Robert  felt  a  queer  sense  of  depression. 
Though  actually  he  hardly  knew  her,  in  the 
few  hours  they  had  been  together  she  had 


left  her  mark  on  him.  It  was  not  only  that 
she  was  pretty ;  she  was  so  sporting.  Of 
course,  for  a  fellow  like  him  with  no  money 
and  no  job,  it  must  be  a  case  of  "  good-bye." 
There  was  nothing  else  he  could  say  to  her. 

A  guard  bustled  down  the  platform  telling 
people  to  get  into  their  carriages  as  the  train 
was  going  to  start. 

"  If  you  ever  come  over  to  hunt  again," 
said  Robert,  "  I  hope  you'll  give  me  the 
job  of  piloting  you,  although  I  did  give  you 
such  a  rough  ride." 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Nadina,  "  but  that  is 
terrible  of  me." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  paid  the  office  the  money 
for  you.     I  will  send  it." 

Robert  caught  her  hand  : 

"  Do  you  know  I'd  very  much  rather  you 
didn't.  I'd  like  to  keep  that  hunt  as  a  sort 
of  outing  we  had  together — as  a  souvenir 
of  a  wonderful  girl."  He  spoke  a  little 
wistfully,  for  already  some  instinct  told  him 
he  was  never  going  to  see  this  mysterious, 
adorable  girl  again. 

"  A  souvenir  !  " 

She  withdrew  into  the  compartment. 
When  she  came  back  she  held  a  small  tissue 
package  in  her  hand. 

The  shriek  of  a  whistle — a  jerk — and  the 
train  started. 

"  There  is  a  little  souvenir,"  she  pressed 
the  package  into  Robert's  hand,  "  and  when 
you  look  at  it,  think  sometimes  of  Nadina." 

She  kissed  her  hand. 

Robert  stood  looking  after  those  dark, 
adventure-loving  eyes  till  the  train  carried 
her  from  sight,  then  went  back  with  his 
souvenir  to  his  rooms. 

Three  months  later  Robert — who  had  now 
regular  work  with  the  Universal  Service 
Bureau  as  consultant  for  American  and 
foreign  visitors  wishing  to  obtain  syndicate 
shoots  and  other  sporting  facilities  in  England 
— opened  his  morning  paper  to  read  in  large 
head-lines  : 

"  BETROTHAL  OF  A  KING'S 
DAUGHTER." 

Particulars  about  the  Princess  Nadina  of 
Alenca  followed.  She  was  to  marry  the 
Crown  Prince  of  a  neighbouring  country. 
The  arrangement  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
happy  one,  as  both  young  people  were 
devoted  to  outdoor  life,  Princess  Nadina  in 
particular  being  renowned  as  a  dashing 
horsewoman  who  would  go  anywhere  in 
search  of  sport ;    it  was  even   hinted  that 
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some  of  her  unconventional  escapades  had 
at  times  caused  her  parents  anxiety. 

Robert  laid  down  the  paper  and  opened 
an  old  leather  despatch-case,  in  which  he 
kept  his  medals,  some  trinkets  that  had 
belonged  to  his  mother,  and  other  treasures. 
He  took  out  a  paper  package,  and  unwrapped 


a  piece  of  jewellery — a  diamond  and  sapphire 
crown  with  the  letter  "  N "  inset.  For 
months  he  had  cherished  this  souvenir,  for 
months  he  had  known  Nadina's  real  identity. 
"  She's  a  good  girl  that,"  he  thought  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  awful 
cheek  to  send  her  a  wedding  present." 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

THEY'VE  widened  all  the  roads  round  'ere.     One  that  was  just  a  country  lane 
Is  now  a  foine  broad  stretch  ;  but  there  !  'twill  never  seem  the  same  again  ; 
I  know  'tis  better  as  it  is,  an'  saafer  too,  but  don't  yer  see 
That  when  they  widened  this  'ere  road,  they  cut  down  every  single  tree  ? 

Now  there  was  one  tree  that  I  loved  ;  its  root  was  like  an  old  armchair, 
It  seemed  just  made  for  me  ter  sit  an'  watch  the  people  passin'  there, 
An'  folks  would  sometimes  stop  an'  chat,  an'  sit  beside  me  on  the  grass, 
An'  tell  me  little  bits  o'  news,  which  use'  ter  help  the  time  ter  pass. 

I  was  a  rale  'ardworkin'  man,  'till  I  was  seventy  or  so, 

But  now  that  I've  got  naught  ter  do,  the  hours  do  pass  so  dreadful  slow  ; 

An'  since  there's  nowhere  left  to  sit,  the  folks  won't  stand^nd  talk,  you  know, 

The  new  fence  can't  be  lean'd  ag'enst,  'tis  one  that  waggles  to  and  fro. 


Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  grand  new  road  !~-a  credit  to  our  little  town  ; 

The  motorists  looks  mighty  pleased  when  they  be  passin'  up  and  down. 

An'  I  be  proud  of  it,  o'  course,  an'  praises  it  with  might  an'  main. 

But  When  I  shuts  my  eyes  I  sees  =-the  narrow,  shady,  countryman.   ^^^^^^^^ 
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ON  the  narrow  bamboo  platform  lifted 
high  on  its  four  spidery  posts  out 
of  the  field  of  green,  growing  crops 
lay  a  huddled  bundle  of  rags.  It  stirred 
uneasily  when,  as  the  dawn  whitened  the 
sky,  from  a  similar  platform  in  the  next 
field  came  a  cry ;  and  at  a  louder  call  it 
heaved  up  and  from  under  a  torn  and  dirty 
blanket  the  tousled  head  of  a  young  Hindu 
boy  poked  out.  He  blinked  and  yawned 
and,  as  the  light  grew  stronger  and  the  shouts 
from  the  more  wakeful  watchers  of  the 
cultivation  around  rang  louder,  he  sat  up 
reluctantly  and  looked  about  him.  The 
blades  of  the  growing  grain  agitated  wildly 
in  one  corner  of  his  field,  although  there  was 
no  breath  of  air  to  stir  them,  caught  his  eye  ; 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  shrieked  as  shrilly 
as  his  neighbours  and  from  a  sling  sent 
several  hard  clay  balls  hurtling  into  the 
waving  green. 

Then  out  of  the  cover  wherein  they  had 
been  feasting  royally  burst  five  or  six  squat, 
dark-hided  animals  which,  with  the  stiff 
action  of  nursery  rocking-horses,  bounded 
off  on  short  legs  over  the  stubbly  yellow 
grass  of  a  stretch  of  untilled  land.  It  was 
a  sounder,  thdt  is,  a  family  group  of  wild 
pigs,  which  had  come  down  in  the  night 
from  the  low  rocky  hill  to  which  they  were 
now  retreating,  to  steal  the  scanty  crops  of 
the  poor  cultivators  who  tilled  the  stony  soil 
around  the  Central  Indian  village  becoming 
visible  as  the  pale  sky  turned  to  rose  at  the 
coming  of  the  sun. 

To  the  wild  chorus  of  the  night-watchers 
the  little  band  of  thioves  disappeared  in  the 
scattered  thorny  scrub,  came  into  view  again 
in  an  open  stretch,  were  hidden  once  more 
and  then  were  visible  climbing  up  among 


the  black  boulders  on  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill.  At  their  head  lumbered  a  stout  old 
grey  boar,  well  over  three  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  long  sharp  tusks  curving  up  from 
his  jaws  to  his  wicked  little  eyes.  Behind 
him  came  two  or  three  heavy  old  sows,  a 
young  one  light  and  active,  and  a  male  not 
half  grown  toiling  wearily  behind  its  elderb, 
its  young  strength  nearly  exhausted. 

In  and  out  among  the  big  rocks  on  the 
hill-side  they  went,  the  leader  setting  a 
slower  pace  to  enable  the  tired  youngster 
to  catch  up  with  the  rest.  There  was  no 
need  to  hurry  now ;  for  the  unarmed 
peasants  could  not  pursue  or  harm  these 
robbers  of  their  fields  and  were  forced  to  be 
content  with  driving  them  away.  And  so 
at  their  leisure  the  whole  sounder  returned 
to  their  fastness  on  the  stony  hill,  where 
they  were  greeted  by  the  rest  of  their 
family  group,  nursing-mothers  with  their 
offspring,  quaint  piglets  of  a  dirty,  whitish- 
brown  colour  ;  while  from  other  directions 
other  parties,  coming  back  from  undisturbed 
raids  on  other  fields,  climbed  up  at  their 
ease. 

On  this  hill-top  there  was  a  small  colony 
of  these  wild  boars  and  their  families. 
Down  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  below  their 
domesticated  cousins  lived  in  squalor, 
rooted  in  garbage  and,  mixed  up  with  the 
mangy  pariah-dogs,  lay  about  the  dirty 
lanes,  ugly,  misshapen,  diseased,  an  offence 
to  nose  and  eye.  Far  different  the  wild 
pigs,  clean  feeders,  nimble,  leading  an  active, 
healthy  liie,  real  socialists  in  their  little 
communities  where  each  helped  the  other, 
rendering  loyal  obedience  to  their  chosen 
chiefs  who  led  them  wisely  and  guarded 
them  against  their  foes.     True  knights  these 
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boars,  knights  of  the  wild,  fearless  pro- 
tectors of  the  females  and  the  young, 
always  ready  to  place  their  sturdy  bodies 
between  them  and  danger. 

From  their  eyrie  among  the  boulders  they 
could  look  over  a  wide  panorama  of  varied 
country.  Long,  flat-topped  hills  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  others  conical  as  sugar-loaves, 
still  others  sloping  gently  down  to  the  level, 
to  the  plains  that  were  here  flat  stretches  of 
poor  soil  with  outcropping  rock  or  else  close 
covered  with  loose  stones,  there  seamed 
with   winding  nullahs — steep-banked,   deep 


cultivators,  under  a  burning  sun  or  in  the 
drenching  tropical  rain,  to  till  their  fields 
of  maize  or  sugar-cane,  breaking  the  stony 
soil  with  wooden  ploughs  dragged  by  patient, 
humpbacked  little  bullocks,  scattering  by 
hand  the  seed  loaned  them  at  extortionate 
interest  by  flinty-hearted  usurers,  starving 
themselves  and  their  children  to  bribe  the 
Brahmin  priest  in  the  whitewashed  temple 
to  intercede  with  the  Gods  to  send  a  generous 
rainy  season,  and,  when  harvest-time  came, 
reaping  the  scanty  crops  with  sickles  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  fathers'  fathers. 


**  Once  a  panther  almost 
caught  him  as  he  was  stray- 
ing from  the  family  circle  ; 
but  a  deep  grunt  warned  the 
spotted  robber  off  just  in 
time ;  and  it  stole  noise- 
lessly on  cat-like  paws  out 
of  reach  of  the  father's 
gleaming  tusks,  leaving  the 
incautious  youngster  un- 
scathed."" 


beds  of  rivers,  dry  ex- 
cept in  the  rainy  sea- 
son from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Here  covered  with  jungle — not 
the  dense  undergrowth  and  giant  trees  of 
the  Terai  Forest,  with  their  orchid-clad 
boughs  and  tangled  festoons  of  swinging 
creepers,  but  breast-high  dry  yellow  grass 
hiding  countless,  sharp-thorned  bushes  and 
dotted  with  low  trees  that,  too,  had  more 
thorns  than  leaves.  There,  painfully 
cultivated  fields  won  and  kept  from  the 
encroaching  wilderness  only  by  the  patient 
toil  of  countless  generations  of  hard-working 
Indian  peasants,  whose  thatched,  mud- 
walled  huts  were  gathered  together  in  ugly 
little  hamlets  of  narrow,  foul  alleys  crowded 
all  day  long  with  happy,  naked  children  and 
gangs  of  masterless  pariah-dogs,  growling, 
scratching,  thieving,  fighting  from  dawn  to 
dark. 

They  laboured  hard,  these  brown-skinned 
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They  toiled  the  livelong  day  and  yet 
were  not  free  to  sleep  by  night.  For  when 
the  green  blades  pushed  up  between  the 
loose  stones  to  gladden  their  eyes  and  their 
hearts,  then  from  his  lair  in  the  hills  each 
hungry  wild  boar  and  his  brood  marked  the 
welcome  sight  and  stole  down  by  night  to 
invade  the  cultivation  and  condemn  the 
peasants  to  famine  and  starvation.  So  to 
defend  their  food  supply  the  tired  husband- 
men had  to  watch  their  precious  fields  in 
the  dark  hours  and  guard  them  from  the 
four-legged  robbers.  They  must  rely  on 
shouts  and  slings  to  drive  the  raiders  away, 
knowing  to  their  cost  that  these  were  sure 
to  return  again  the  next  night.     For  the 
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peasant  is  too  poor  to  possess  a  gun,  indeed 
in  British  India  is  generally  allowed  no 
better  arm  than  his  wire-bound  cudgel. 
Well  for  him  that  the  boar,  as  plucky  and 
stout-hearted  a  beast  as  walks,  is  peace- 
loving  and  imbued  with  the  wild  animal's 
sense  of  avoidance  of  Man. 

For  if  it  were  aggressive  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  foe,  since  its  sharp  tusks  are 
deadly  weapons  and  its  courage  is  great. 
But  as  it  is,  the  wild  pigs,  where  they  can 
flourish  with  immunity,  are  a  curse  to  the 
cultivator,  who  would  hail  with  joy  the 
coming  of  a  tiger  into  his  neighbourhood  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  rid  him  of  the  pest. 
For  of  it  he  personally  has  no  fear,  since  it 
seldom  attacks  Man  unprovoked  ;  and,  if 
the  cattle  are  well  fenced  in  the  village 
byres  at  night  by  high  and  impenetrable 
hedges  of  dry  thorn,  the  striped  thief  may 
be  content  to  prey  on  the  wild  pig. 

However,  no  useful  tiger  chanced  to 
wander  the  way  of  the  young  and  growing 
boar  that  had  climbed  wearily  up  the  steep 
hill  after  the  raid.  Stronger  with  every 
sun  that  rose  and  set  he  roamed  the  jungle 
by  day  or  plundered  the  fields  by  night, 
always  in  company  with  his  group  of  near 
relatives.  For  wild  pigs  are  true  Orientals 
in  their  family  love  and  cling  closer  than 
gipsies.  The  father  is  lord  and  law-giver 
to  his  small  harem  of  wives  and  children  ; 
but  he  leads  them  to  find  the  food  that 
Nature  offers  or  Man  provides  against  his 
will,  and,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
life  in  their  defence,  he  guards  them  against 
the  dangers  that  threaten  them. 

More  than  once,  as  the  youngster  was 
growing  up,  a  slinking,  skulking  hyena,  with 
jaws  stronger  than  a  tiger's  and  heart 
smaller  than  a  mouse's,  looked  hungrily  at 
him  out  of  one  eye  as  it  sneaked  down  the 
hill  in  search  of  carrion  ;  but  it  kept  the 
other  on  the  great  boar  lying  near  and 
wisely  went  on  its  way.  Once  a  panther 
almost  caught  him  as  he  was  straying  from 
the  family  circle  ;  but  a  deep  grunt  warned 
the  spotted  robber  off  just  in  time  ;  and  it 
stole  noiselessly  on  cat-like  paws  out  of 
reach  of  the  father's  gleaming  tusks,  leaving 
the  incautious  youngster  unscathed. 

The  time  came  when  in  due  course  the 
white  points  pushed  out  of  his  aching  gums 
and  his  own  tusks  began  to  show  them- 
selves. As  they  grew,  the  lower  one  was 
longer  and  sharper,  crescent-shaped,  needle- 
like, deep-embedded  since  less  than  half  of 
its  length  showed  outside.  The  upper  was 
shorter,  blunter,  curved  to  fit  close  against 


its  fellow  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  were 
deadly  weapons  of  defence — only  of  defence, 
for  the  wild  boar,  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  is  not  quarrelsome  or  aggressive, 
but  brave  and  chivalrous.  Yet  beasts  of 
prey  generally  shun  him  and  no  man  seeks 
to  fight  him  on  level  terms. 

Until  his  tusks  and  he  himself  were  fully 
grown  this  youngster  was  content  to  stay 
with  his  family,  live  with  it,  raid  with  it, 
rob  the  fields  and  flee  back  with  it  when 
dawn  and  the  stones  and  shouts  of  the 
watchers  drove  them  out  of  the  crops.  The 
ryots — as  Indian  .cultivators  are  called — 
abused  them  eloquently ;  but  libels  on 
the  pigs'  ancestors  for  many  generations 
back — which  were  the  chief  theme  of  the 
abuse — had  not  the  effect  of  shaming  the 
thieves  away.  Then  the  headmen  of  the 
villages  took  counsel  together  ;  and  a  fleet- 
footed  youth,  when  his  mother  had  tied  up 
in  a  dirty  scrap  of  cotton  cloth  a  few  thick 
and  flabby  pancakes  called  chwpatties  and 
given  them  to  him  to  thrust  in  his  breast, 
set  off  barefoot  to  run  thirty  miles  and  more 
along  dusty  highways  to  bear  the  elders' 
appeal  for  aid  to  a  certain  military  station 
where,  as  in  all  others  throughout  India, 
young  officers  were  fretting  for  sport. 

The  parties  most  intimately  concerned  in 
the  matter  knew  nothing  of  this  and  con- 
tinued their  nightly  raids  undisturbed.  But 
one  morning,  as  dawn  streaked  the  sky, 
those  wild  pigs  feeding  in  a  certain  group 
of  fields  noticed  with  uneasiness  that  the 
spasmodic  bursts  of  shouts  to  which  they 
had  grown  too  used  to  heed  were  changed 
into  systematic  and  regular  cries  coming 
in  a  long,  strung-out  line  approaching  them. 
And  the  hard  earth  echoed  to  a  regulated 
tapping  of  heavy  sticks,  a  strange  and 
unaccustomed  noise  that,  like  the  unusual 
always,  was  terrifying  and  contained  a 
threat.  So,  as  the  day  dawned,  little 
sounders  of  wild  pig  broke  almost  simul- 
taneously out  of  the  green  crops  on  a  mile 
front ;  and  behind  them,  strung  out  in  a 
scattered  line,  came  scores  of  barelegged, 
barefooted  peasants,  some  with  threadbare 
brown  blankets  wrapped  around  their  heads 
and  shoulders  to  keep  out  the  morning  chill, 
others  shivering  in  their  thin  white  cotton 
garments.  They  struck  the  ground  rhyth- 
mically with  their  long,  wire-bound  cudgels, 
they  cried  out,  not  loudly,  but  regularly ; 
and  before  them  the  raiders  retreated. 

But  close  behind  the  coolies  were  little 
groups  of  horsemen  at  long  intervals,  white 
men   on   well-groomed   ponies ;     and   each 
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right  hand  held  a  long  bamboo  spear  with 
a  sharp  steel  head.  Every  group  was 
captained  by  one  more  skilled  in  the  great 
Indian  sport  of  pigsticking  than  his  fellows  ; 
and  he  it  was  who,  when  a  sounder  of  the 
squat  animals  stampeded  in  the  open  before 
them,  decided  which  one  among  them  was 
worthy  of  being  hunted  and,  when  it  had 
had  in  his  opinion  a  fair  start,  gave  the 
word  to  ride  after  it.  No  females  must  be 
chased,  or  small  and  immature  boars  ;  but 
only  such  as  are  fully  grown  and  well  able 
to  defend  themselves. 

Soon  the  stony  plain  was  covered  with 
flying  groups,  the  advanced  point  of  each 
a  black  or  grey-hided  boar  with  four  or  six 
riders  strung  out  in  file  behind  him  according 
to  the  speed  of  their  ponies,  which  raced  at 
top  pace  after  the  lumbering  quarry  that, 
with  all  his  awkward,  rocking-horse  motion, 
yet  gave  them  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
overtake  him. 

And  when  the  first  rider  did  so  and  leant 
forward  with  levelled  spear  to  give  the  death- 
stroke,  the  boar,  jinked,  that  is,  swung 
sharply  off  in  a  new  direction,  and  the  dis- 
appointed; man  was  carried  on  helplessly, 
tugging  in  vain  at  the  reins  as  his  excited 
horse  galloped  blindly  on.  Again  and  again 
the  hunted  animal  thus  threw  out  its  pur- 
suers ;  until  at  last,  tqo  tired  to  run  farther, 
it  stopped  and,  the  light  of  battle  shining 
in  its  eyes,  turned  to  fight  to  the  death. 

Meanwhile  the  sows  and  the  young  males 
fled  terrified  but  unmolested  over  the  loose 
stones,  into  and  out  of  the  nullahs,  and 
through  the  scrub  and  long  grass,  heading 
for  the  sanctuary  of  the  hills.  Our  growing 
boar  was  one,  dazed  at  the  sudden  happen- 
ing, not  grasping  what  it  meant.  But 
understanding  came  when,  bursting  out 
suddenly  into  an  open  space,  he  saw  away 
to  his  right  his  father  and  group-leader  go 
down  with  a  spear  through  his  heart,  roll 
over  and  over  and  lie  still  on  his  back  with 
all  four  legs  stiff  in  air. 

For  the  moment  panic  seized  him,  for  he 
was  yet  very  young ;  and  with  beating 
heart  he  swerved  off  towards  a  clump  of 
thorny  bu-shes  with  some  vague  idea  of 
hiding  in  it.  But  suddenly  he  checked  with 
forelegs  stretched  out ;  for  round  it  came 
one  of  the  strange  new  beasts,  half  horse, 
half  man,  that  he  was  seeing  for  the  first 
time  this  day,  and  it  galloped  straight  at 
him.  For  a  second  he  thought  of  flight ; 
but  suddenly  the  courage  of  his  breed  flamed 
up  in  him  and  with  a  grunt  he  charged  his 
awful  enemy. 


The  rider's  spear  had  gone  down  in- 
stinctively at  sight  of  him,  but  a  second 
glance  showed  the  slender  form  and  barely 
protruding  tusks ;  and,  raising  his  point 
again,  the  rider  pulled  his  horse  aside  with 
a  pleased  laugh  at  the  youngster's  courage 
and  passed  on,  leaving  the  astonished  little 
boar  to  marvel  at  the  sudden  ending  to  the 
fight,  but  with  an  undefined  feeling  that 
mercy  had  been  shown  him.  And  still 
wondering  he  climbed  to  the  hill-top  where 
the  scattered  groups  of  pig  were  gathering, 
to  lament,  some  of  them,  the  leaders  that 
would  never  return. 

Two  years  later  he  was  lord  and  leader  of 
his  own  sounder,  a  fine,  upstanding  animal 
nearly  forty  inches  at  the  shoulder,  with 
five  inches  of  sharp,  white  tusks  showing 
out  of  his  jaws  on  each  side  of  his  big  head. 
His  bristle-covered  hide  was  black.  His 
short  legs  seemed  too  slender  to  bear  his 
weight ;  but  they  could  carry  him  quickly 
enough  over  the  ground  when,  as  happened 
^  ouce  or  twice,  he  was  chased  by  pigstickers, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  got  within  spear's 
length  of  him.  Yet  this  .was  due  even  more 
to  his  agility  in  dodging  than  to  his  speed. 
The  villagers  knew  him  well  by  sight  and 
called  him  Burra  Dhantwallah — The  Big 
Tusked  One. 

Increasing  size  and  weight  had,  he  found, 
their  disadvantages  ;  for  as  he  grew  bigger 
and  heavier,  he  found  himself  less  nimble. 
But  the  fact  was  not  borne  in  on  him 
strongly  at  first ;  since  for  a  long  time  the 
raids  on  the  cultivation  had  been  given  up 
because  of  the  reprisals  by  the  white  hunters 
that  they  entailed. 

But  gradually  the  memory  of  their  losses 
slipped  from  the  memory  of  the  sounders, 
in  most  of  which  young  boars  had  arisen 
to  lead  them  in  place  of  older  ones  fallen 
under  the  spears  of  their  enemies.  And  so 
in  this  third  year  of  his  life  Burra  Dhant- 
wallah found  himself  one  day  again  gallop- 
ing among  the  rocks  and  patches  of  scrub- 
jungle  with  a  string  of  horsemen  lengthening 
out  behind  him.  That  the  leaders  were 
very  near  him  was  his  own  fault,  since  he 
had  deliberately  waited  to  draw  the  hunters 
away  from  the  females  and  young  of  his 
sounder,  although  he  realised  that  he  was 
the  real  object  of  the  pursuit.  His  chival- 
rous self-sacrifice  was  likely  to  cost  him 
dear,  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  as 
speedy  as  he  had  been  a  year  before. 

But  his  cunning  remained.  Again  and 
again  a  rider  was  borne  on  helplessly  in 
the  wrong  direction,  vainly  trying  to  turn 
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his  maddened  horse  and  follow  the  wily- 
boar  which  had  jinked  just  as  the  spear- 
point  had  seemed  almost  to  touch  him. 
And  the  chase  at  last  got  into  such  broken 
ground,  narrow  but  deep  nullahs,  rocky 
mounds  and  impenetrable  thorny  scrub, 
that  one  by  one  the  hunters  were  thrown 
out  and  lost  sight  of  the  elusive  quarry, 
until  Dhantwallah  was  left  with  only  a 
single  enemy  at  his  heels. 

But  he  was  tiring  now,  his  breath  failing, 
his  labouring  heart  thumping  against  his 
ribs.  Yet  his  spirit  was  as  staunch  as  ever  ; 
and,  as  the  solitary  hunter  followed  closely 
his  twists  and  turns  in  the  mad  chase  among 
thick  bushes  set  with  sharp  hooks,  over 
loose  stones  that  slipped  from  under  the 
pony's  hoofs,  between  clumps  of  tall  cactus 
with  their  cruel  spines,  the  big  boar  stopped 
suddenly,  swung  round  and  with  a  vicious 
grunt  charged  straight  at  his  persistent 
pursuer.  At  sight .  of  the  savage  beast 
bounding  towards  him  the  pony  took  fright, 
swerved  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other, 
disconcerting  his  rider's  aim  with  the  spear, 
and  finally  in  its  blind  terror  galloped 
straight  at  the  oncoming  boar  and  sprang 
right  over  him.  .  /  r        v 

As  it  -  passed  above  him  Dhantwallah 
leaped  up,  with  one  upward  rake  of  his  long 
tusk  gashed  its '  chest'  to  the  girth  and 
brought  the  wounded  pony  crashing  to  the 
ground,  its  rider's  leg  pinned  under  it. 

The  man  lay  almost  stunned,  yet  con- 
scious enough  to  be  aware  of  swiftly  coming 
death,  as  the  boar  turned  savagely  on  him: 
Utterly  helpless,  unable  to  move,  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost  as  he  saw  the  deadly 
tusks  gleam.  But — was  it  remembrance 
of  the  mercy  shown  him  ? — a  feeling  of 
chivalry  that  disdained  vengeance  on  a 
helpless  foe  seemed  to  possess  the  boar  ; 
and,  checking  in  his  fatal  rush,  he  turned 
and  bounded  out  of  sight. 

When,  breathless  and  exhausted,  Dhant- 
wallah had  reached  the  hill-top  he  found 
his  scattered  sowntfer  come  together  again. 
They  had  given  him  up  for  lost ;  and  the 
next  young  boar  was  already  beginning  to 
regard  the  others  with  a  proprietorial  eye. 
To  his  disappointment  he  was  forced  to 
stand  regretfully  aside  as  the  rest  gladly 
nosed  their  unexpectedly  returned  lord. 

Dhantwallah  knew  it,  but  bore  him  no 
malice;  .for  it  was  the  Law  of  the  Wild. 
When  the  leader  vanished  or  grew  old  and 
feeble  the  rule  must  pass  to  one  younger, 
bolder  and  more  vigorous  ;  and  it  was  not 
just  to  blame  a  would-be  supplanter.     This 


one,  however,  must  wait  awhile  yet.  It 
was  always  open  to  him  to  break  away  and 
start  a  little  family  of  his  own. 

And  this  he  did  before  very  long,  leaving 
Dhantwallah  to  continue  unchallenged  in 
his  rulership. 

Well  it  was  for  the  sounder  that  their 
chieftain  was  no  young  and  inexperienced 
leader,  when  what  the  cultivators  had  so 
ardently  hoped  for  actually  happened  and 
into  the  domain  of  the  wild  pigs  came  the 
tyrant  of  the  jungle,  an  orange-skinned, 
black-barred  young  tiger,  fresh  launched  on 
its  career  of  slaughter. 

It  marked  its  intrusion  on  the  community 
by  pouncing  upon  a  sow  sleeping  with  her 
litter,  slaying  and  devouring  all.  Panic 
seized  those  lying  around  ;  and  the  whole 
colony  scattered  and  fled  down  the  hill. 
Next  day,  hidden  in  bushes  over  a  pool  in 
a  nullah,  it  caught  a  young  boar  off  his 
guard  when  drinking  and  killed  him. 

On  the  following  afternoon  as  it  prowled 
over  the  hill  it  came  on  Dhantwallah's 
sounder  resting  and  dozing  among  the  rocks  on 
the  flat  crest,  in  preparation  for  a  night  raid. 
Crouching  low,  crawling  forward  cautiously 
inch  by  inch,  it  drew  near  unperceived  until 
it  was  almost  within  springing  distance, 
when  a  restless  young  female,  getting  up 
to  find  a  softer  spot  to  lie  on,  saw  it  and 
gave  the  alarm.  There  was  a  wild  stampede  ; 
and  the  tiger,  rising  up,  was  about  to  rush 
after  the  fleeing  pigs,  when  with  a  challenging 
grunt  Dhantwallah  dashed  through  the 
fugitives  and  faced  it.  ^ 

For  a  moment  the  great  striped  beast 
stared  almost  unbelievingly  at  him,  amazed 
that  an  animal  of  any  but  its  own  race 
should  dare  to  stand  up  to  it.  A  fight 
between  the  two  so  unequally  matched 
seemed  impossible.  The  tiger  was  so  very 
much  larger,  heavier  and  better-armed 
than  the  boar,  whose  tusks  appeared  a  poor 
weapon  to  oppose  to  the  fangs  and  claws  of 
the  beast  of  prey.  But  Dhantwallah  did 
not  flinch,  for  he  knew  that  the  safety  of 
the  females  and  young  depended  on  him. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  saving 
himself  by  flight  and  letting  them  be  sacri- 
ficed in  his  stead  ;  for  no  mail-clad  knight  of 
old  had  greater  courage  or  higher  chivalry 
than  this  jungle  champion  of  the  weak.  ''-■ ' 

The  tiger  was  too  young  and  inexperienced 
to  know  that  a  wild  boar  is  not  a  foe  to 
be  despised  ;  and,  disdaining  caution  in  the 
attack,  it  rushed  with  an  angry  roar  at  the 
foolhardy  animal  that  dared  to  interfere 
between  it  and  its  prey. 


•■  The  biff  boar  stopped  suddenly,  swung  round  and  with  a  vicious  grunt  charged  straight  at  his  persistent 

pursuer.     At  sight  of  the  savage  beast  bounding  towards  him  the  iDony  took  fright,  swerved  first  to  one  side, 

then  to  the  other,  disconcerting  his  rider's  aim  with  the  spear. 
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With  lowered  head  Dhantwallah  waited 
unmoved  until  his  enemy  was  almost  on 
him,  then,  as  it  charged  blindly  at  him, 
slipped  aside  with  surprising  agility  ;  and 
the  baffled  tiger  was  carried  past  him  by 
the  impetus  of  its  furious  attack.  Enraged, 
it  turned  and  again  dashed  at  the  boar 
standing  motionless.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened once  more  ;  but  as  the  great  beast 
swept  by  Dhantwallah  plunged  at  it  and 
with  a  sweeping  rake  of  his  sharp  tusk 
ripped  its  flank  open,  inflicting  a  deep  but 
not  disabling  wound. 

With  a  scream  of  pain  the  tiger  swung 
round  and,  taught  caution,  rushed  at  him 
but  checked  suddenly  and  struck  swiftly 
and  savagely  at  the  boar,  who  leapt  away 
a  fraction  late.  The  heavy  paw  caught 
him  on  the  head,  barely  missing  the  eye, 
but  tearing  the  ear  away  and  scoring  deep 
gashes  that  cut  to  the  bone  and  brought 
the  blood  spurting  out. 

Dhantwallah  was  staggered  by  the  force 
of  the  blow  and  saved  himself  only  by  a 
swift  movement  as  the  tiger  sprang  in  to 
follow  up  its  advantage.  Again  baffled,  the 
great  brute  stopped  and  glared  at  its 
opponent,  who  turned  to  present  his  for- 
midable tusks  to  it  as  it  crouched  to  spring 
again. 

With  a  deafening  roar  the  tiger  leapt 
clean  over  him,  striking  a  downward  blow 
as  it  did  so  and  all  but  knocking  him  over. 
But  the  boar  recovered  himself  quickly  and 
swung  about  again  to  face  his  terrible  foe 
as  dauntlessly  as  ever ;  and  before  such 
courage  the  tiger  weakened  and  would  ^ 
willingly  have  withdrawn  from  the  fight. 
Moving  aside,  it  tried  to  pass  him  to  pursue 
the  fast-disappearing  sows  and  young. 

But  their  champion  would  not  desert 
them  to  save  himself  and  still  thrust  his 
body  between  them  and  danger.     This  time 


he  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  but  suddenly 
shot  forward  in  a  fierce  charge  which  nearly 
caught  the  tiger  napping,  as  it  stared  after 
the  fleeing  pigs.  Only  a  sudden  spring 
aside  saved  it.  But  not  altogether,  for 
Dhantwallah  got  another  thrust  in  and 
gashed  its  ribs  badly. 

With  a  savage  snarl  it  struck  back  at  him, 
staggering  him  with  a  vicious  blow  that 
scored  long,  raking  cuts  from  neck  to  tail. 
Then,  determined  to  end  the  fight,  it 
bounded  at  him  and  suddenly  leapt  into 
the  air,  intending  to  come  down  on  the 
boar's  back. 

But  as  it  rose  off  the  ground  Dhantwallah 
dashed  in  under  it  and,  springing  straight 
up  on  hindlegs  as  the  tiger's  body  passed 
over  him,  thrust  upward,  plunging  his  tusk 
deep  into  its  belly  and  ripping  it  open  with 
a  terrible  raking  cut  that  practically  dis- 
embowelled it.  With  a  scream  the  tiger 
fell  forward  on  its  head  and  tried  to  stagger 
up  ;  but  the  boar  charged  in  and  drove  his 
blood-stained  tusk  into  -its  side.  The 
mortally  wounded  beast  curled  round  and 
clawed  him  horribly,  tearing  the  flesh  from, 
skull  to  ribs  ;  but  the  gallant  pig  only  thrust 
his  fatal  weapon  in  deeper  with  an  upward 
lift  of  his  head,  until  the  deadly  clasp  of 
the  claw- tipped  paws  relaxed.  Then,  as 
he  withdrew  his  tusk  and  backed  away,  the 
tiger  fell  heavily,  struggled  vainly  to  rise 
and  lay  writhing  in  agony  on  the  blood- 
stained ground. 

And  Dhantwallah  painfully  dragged  his 
torn  body  away  and  collapsed  in  exhaustion 
among  the  rocks,  badly  wounded  but 
victorious,  content  to  suffer  since  he  had 
saved  the  rest. 

And  from  the  sky  and  earth  the  under- 
takers of  the  jungle,  the  vultures  and  the 
jackals,  gathered  hungrily  to  watch  the  last 
struggles  of  the  dying  tiger. 


ANY    NEW    YEAR. 

"lylTlNTER  to  winter,  and  a  June  between — 
^  ^      This  is  his  life,  who  conies  with  festal  noise  ; 
Young,  young  is  he  as  all  the  years  have  been; 
He  is  a  stranger  with  a  box  of  toys. 

I  do  not  know  what  unsought  gifts  he  bears, 
Whether  intent  to  bless,  or  rend,  or  slay  ; 
'  I  know  he'll  journey  like  the  elder  years, 
A  sun -round  into  silence,  even  as  they. 

ERIC   GHILMAN. 


z^/y  Ay^ 


"  '  Oh,  flow  sad  for  the  young  British  lord  !  ' 


BETWEEN  THE 
CLEES 

By  ELLEN  THORN EYCROFT  FOWLER 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    STANLEY    LLOYD 


I 


"VE  no  patience  with  Ellen  Lloyd — no 
patience  whatever,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Clutterbuck  to  her  husband,  one 
summer's  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  their  ^pretty  old-fashioned  garden 
after  the  day's  work  was  done. 

Farmer  Clutterbuck  grunted  with  that 
half-hearted  attention  which  husbands  usu- 
ally pay  to  their  wives'  conversation  after 
listening  to  it  for  over  thirty  years. 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  continued  with  that  in- 
difference to  her  husband's  attention  which 
talkative  wives   frequently  display  :   "  She 


has  notions  which  are  over  my  head  alto- 
gether :  she's  gone  beyond  herself — that's 
what's  the  matter  with  her  :  and  all  these 
high-falutin  notions  of  hers  will  come  to  no 
good,  either  for  herself  or  for  those  about  her, 
if  you  ask  my  opinion." 

Farmer  Clutterbuck  did  not  ask  her 
opinion,  but  he  got  it  nevertheless.  It  was 
a  commodity  which  he  had  received  gratui- 
tously and  in  abundant  measure  for  ovet 
thirty  years. 

"  She's  always  tattling  and  dreaming 
about  the  hills  over  there,"  went  on  Mrs. 
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Clutterbuck,  poiiiting  with  her  thumb  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  ;  **  and  about  those 
old  Koman  remains  that  are  turning  up  now 
and  again  :  and  what,  I  should  like  to  know, 
is  the  use  of  thinking  and  talking  about  hills 
that  are  twenty  miles  away,  and  houses  and 
things  that  fell  into  ruin  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  or  more  ?  I've  no  objection  to 
children  thinking  about  such  things  :  it's 
their  nature,  poor  little  dears  !  to  be  foolish 
and  fanciful,  though  I  don't  hold  with  too 
many  fairy-tales  even  for  them  :  but  for  a 
middle-aged  woman — and  a  plain  one  at 
that — ^to  fill  her  head  with  such  rubbish, 
seems  to  me  fairly  ridiculous." 

"  Well,  anyway,  it's  better  than  filling  it 
with  thoughts  of  young  men  and  love- 
making,  as  most  women  do — especially  as 
she's  getting  old  and  never  was  good-look- 
ing," remarked  the  farmer  :  '*  at  any  rate,  so 
it  seems  to  me,"  he  added,  with  the  caution 
of  the  long-married  man. 

But  his  good  wife  babbled  on  as  if  he  had 
not  spoken.  "  And  the  Vicar  encourages 
her,  and  that  makes  her  worse.  I  wonder  at 
him  ;  but  you  never  can  tell  what  ridiculous 
notions  unmarried  clergymen  will  get  into 
their  heads.  It  may  be  incense,  or  it  may 
be  socialism,  or  it  may  be  historical  remains  : 
you  never  know  how  it'll  take  them,  when 
they've  no  wives  and  families  to  fill  up 
their  spare  time^  and  to  divert  them  from 
getting  fancies  into^  their  heads.  I  don't 
hold  with  unniarried  clergymen  :  I  never 
have.  Give  me  a  parson  with  a  comfortable 
wife  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  little  olive- 
branches,  as  they  call  them,  sitting  round  the 
table,  and  he'll  be  able  to  enter  into  the  lives 
and  difficulties  of  his  parishioners  far  better 
than  an  inexperienced  young  bachelor  can. 
And  he  won't  have  time  or  patience  to 
trouble  his  head  with  the  Clee  Hills  or  the 
ancient  Romans  or  any  other  fal-lals  of  that 
kind." 

And  as,  by  this  time,  the  farmer  had  fallen 
into  a  well-earned  doze,  his  wifevcontinued 
her  monologue  uninterrupted.  ■ 

•  Mrs.' Clutterbuck  was  not  alone  in  her 
condemnation  of  Ellen  Lloyd.  Poor  Ellen 
was  one  of  those^ — of  whom,  alas  !  there  are 
only  too  many — whose  inside  and  outside 
do  not  match  one  another,  and  who  are  in 
consequence  always  unpopular  with  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  The  herd-mind  is  not  subtle, 
and  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  probe  below  the  surface  ;  and  con- 
sequently approves  only  of  those  persons 
whose  outward  appearance  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  their  inner  characters.     In  short, 


the  herd-mind  requires  that  the  illustrations 
and  the  letterpress  should  exactly  corre- 
spond. 

Ellen  Lloyd's  illustrations  and  letterpress 
— unfortunately  for  her — had  apparently  no 
connection  with  each  other.  She  possessed 
a  beautiful  soul  enshrined  in  an  unbeautiful 
body.  Outwardly  she  was  a  plain,  middle- 
aged  little  spinster,  with  no  distinction  or 
charm  about  her  ;  but,  like  a  king's  daughter, 
she  was  all  glorious  within,  with  a  refined 
and  cultured  mind,  and  a  pure  and  unselfish 
spirit.  And  not  only  was  her  mind  refined 
and  cultured  :  it  was  filled  with  exquisite 
thoughts  and  poetical  imaginations  ;  and 
choice  indeed  were  the  plants  and  flowers 
which  flourished  in  the  garden  of  her  soul. 
Being  poor  and  plain,  she  had  tasted  little 
earthly  joy  or  happiness  :  but  she  lived 
chiefly  in  a  world  of  dreams,  which  rendered 
her  more  or  less  immune  from  ordinary 
vexations  and  disappointments.  These  fas- 
cinating dreams  of  hers  played  chiefly  around 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  close  to  the 
village  of  Grassingham,  where  she  had  always 
lived.  There  was  little  of  it  left — only  some 
scraps  of  tessellated  pavement  and  a  bit  of 
broken  wall — but  tradition  said  it  had  been 
built  by  a  Roman  nobleman  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  who  had  come  with  his  legions 
from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Uriconium  ; 
ousted  the  British  owner  and  driven  him  and 
his  followers  through  the  pass  between  the 
Clee  Hills  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales  ;  and 
erected  a  house  for  himself  on  the  land  of  the 
conquered  Briton.  The  legend  added  that 
I  the  young  British  noble,  who  had  originally 
owned  the  place,  belonged  to  that  early 
Christian  Church  founded  at  Glastonbury 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  which  gradually 
spread  through  the  West  of  England  until 
the  heathen  rites  of  the  Roman  conquerors 
superseded  and  almost  crushed  it  ;  and  this 
legend  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  not 
far  from  the  remains  of  the  Roman  villa 
there  was  a  stone  slab,  covered  with  strange 
letters  and  carvings,  which  archaeologists 
pronounced  to  have  been  originally  a  shrine 
dedicated' to  the  goddess  Diana. 

From  her  earliest  childhood  these  historical 
antiquities  had  inspired  the  imagination  of 
Ellen  Lloyd,  until  to  her  they  became  almost 
more  real  than  the  actual  village  of  to-day  : 
she  was  always  dreaming  p^bout  them  and 
picturing  the  things  that  happened  there  in 
b5^gone  ages  :  but  what  thrilled  her  even 
more  than  the  Roman  villa  and  the  deserted 
heathen  shrine,  was  the  distant  view  of  the 
Clee  Hills — ^those  twin  peaks  of  the  Brown 
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Clee  and  Titterstone,  which  guard  the  narrow 
defile  that  lies  between  them.  As  far  back 
as  she  could  remember  she  had  cherished  a 
feeling  that  if  only  she  could  go  through  the 
pass  between  the  two  hills,  she  would  find — 
on  the  other  side  of  them — something  which 
she  had  needed  and  longed  for  from  time 
immemorial,  but  so  far  had  failed  to  discover. 
What  it  was  that  she  sought  and  longed  for, 
she  did  not  know  :  she  only  knew  that, 
whatever  it  was,  she  should  find  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Clee  Hills. 

As  a  child  she  had  spent  long  hours  in 
playing  by  herself  about  the  ancient  heathen 
altar  close  by  the  old  Roman  villa.  Alone 
and  in  secret  she  had  laid  flowers  and  other 
trifles  as  votive  offerings  on  the  flat  stone 
with  its  strange  inscriptions ;  and  had 
occasionally  lighted  a  fire  thereon  and  offered 
up  little  sacrifices  of  toys  and  trifling  objects, 
pretending  that  she  was  an  ancient  Roman 
maiden,  who  had  come  with  her  family  from 
Uriconium,  to  live  in  the  stately  villa  not  far 
^'  from  the  old  Roman  road,  known  as  the 
Watling  Street. 

In  those  days  she  had  loved  to  imagine 
herself  a  votary  of  the  beautiful  goddess  who 
hunted  the  neighbouring  hills  and  woods 
with  her  ghostly  hounds  ;  but  as  she  grew 
older,  and  began  to  delve  deeper  into  the 
hidden  meanings  of  ordinary  things,  she 
developed  a  hatred  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  who  had  played  such  a  part  in  her 
childish  games  and  imaginations,  feeling  that 
they  were  more  than  mere  myths  and  fairy- 
tales, and  were  indeed  those  false  gods 
against  which  the  Bible,  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  read  and  reverence,  so  persis- 
tently warned  her.  Then  Ellen  Lloyd  ceased 
from  her  childish  offerings  and  burnt-sacri- 
fices, and  knelt  instead  upon  the  flat  stone, 
praying  to  the  One  True  God  that  He  would 
sanctify  the  heathen  altar  and  make  it  His 
Own.  She  had  one  of  those  devout  natures 
to  which  religion  is  a  necessary  thing  ;  and 
as  she  grew  into  womanhood  she  grew  in 
grace,  and  became  the  right  hand  of  the 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  taking  upon  her  shoulders 
the  duties  of  district  nurse  and  sister  of 
mercy,  with  no  remuneration  save  the  grati- 
tude of  the  poor.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
elderly  parents  ;  and  after  they  died,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  one  another,  she  lived  alone, 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  good  works. 

When  she  was  nearly  fifty  years  old, 
the  Vicar  died ;  and  his  wife — Ellen's 
greatest  friend — left  the  parish  ;  so  she  was 
more  lonely  than  ever,  until  she  found  in  the 
new  Vicar — a  dreamy  and  poetical  yet  withal 


scholarly  young  man— a  companion  after  her 
own  heart.  Like  Ellen,  he  was  thrilled  with 
interest  in  the  Roman  remains  close  to  the 
village  of  Grassingham  ;  but,  unlike  her,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  subject 
in  books  of  reference  and  ancient  libraries ; 
and  he  gladly  shared  his  information  with  the 
pathetic  little  spinster  who  cherished  an 
almost  childish  belief  in  the  legends  of  her 
native  place. 

"  I  came  upon  an  old  book  in  the  British 
Museum,"  he  told  her  one  day,  just  after  he 
had  spent  a  week's  holiday  in  town,  "  giving 
the  whole  history  of  Grassingham.  And  I 
read  it  all  up,  and  took  notes,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  a  lecture  on  it  in  the  village  hall." 
Ellen's  faded  eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure. 
"  How  splendid  !  I  shall  love  to  hear  it." 
Then  her  face  fell.  "  But  I  doubt  if  many 
other  people  will  care  much  about  it,  as  no 
one  seems  to  take  any  interest  in  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  happened  here  in  the 
days  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain." 

"  I  know.  Isn't  it  odd  ?  It  is  most 
strange  to  me  that  so  few  people  seem  to 
possess  the  historic  instinct,  even  with  regard 
to  the  places  in  which  they  live  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  a  place  ages  ago  left  something  of 
their  atmosphere  behind  them,  which  clings 
to  that  place  even  to  the  present  time." 

"  Oh,  so  do  I,  Mr.  Lovel ;  and  that  is  why 
old  places  are  so  much  more  interesting  than 
new  ones.  But  tell  me  about  Grassingham. 
Did  you  learn  any  more  details  about  the 
Roman  centurion  who  drove  the  British 
chieftain  over  the  hills,  and  annexed  his 
property  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Miss  Lloyd,  I  did  ;  and  that  is  what 
I  am  longing  to  tell  you.  I  gather  that — 
according  to  tradition — the  Roman  soldier 
not  only  stole  the  young  Briton's  house  and 
lands,  but  his  lady-love  as  well." 

**  Oh,  how  sad  for  the  young  British 
lord  !  " 

"  Very  rough  luck  on  him  !  The  young 
British  chieftain — Gawain  by  name — was 
betrothed  to  a  beautiful  maiden  called  Elyn, 
who,  like  himself,  was  a  Christian  ;  and  he 
took  her  with  him  when  he  fled  as  a  fugitive 
— with  a  handful  of  followers — between  the 
Clee  Hills  into  Wales.  As  you  are  aware, 
Christianity  was  never  stamped  out  in  Wales, 
any  more  than  in  Ireland  and  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Gradually  its  influence  spread 
eastward,  and  the  Roman  civilisation  of 
Britain  became  converted  to  the  true 
Faith  ;  but  that  was  not  uniillong  after  the 
days  of  Gawain  and  Elyn." 
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*'  Please  tell  me  more  about  them."  Miss 
Lloyd  was  always  intensely  interested  in 
other  people's  love-affairs,  never  having  had 
one  of  her  own. 

''  Naturally  the  life  of  a  fugitive  was  con- 
siderably less  luxurious  than  that  of  a  Eoman 
centurion— even  in  those  far-off  times," 
replied  the  Vicar  ;  "  and  judging  by  the 
various  articles  found  in  the  remains  of  the 
Soman  occupation  of  Britain,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  those  days  was  not  so  very  inferior  to 
that  of  our  own  times.  At  any  rate,  poor 
Elyn  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots — not  of 
Egypt  but  of  Rome  ;  and  finally  ran  away 
from  her  Christian  lover  into  the  arms  of 
the  conqueror  who  had  ousted  him  from 
his  home." 

Miss  Lloyd  sighed.  "  How  dreadful  of 
her  !  I  cannot  understand  how  any  woman 
can  fling  away  so  priceless  a  gift  as  the  love 
of  a  good  man."  ,  , 

"  Still,  a  great  many  women  do,  more's  the 
pity!" 

"  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Lovel, 

how  did  she  know  anything 

about  the  Roman  soldier  ?  " 

*'  As  far  as  I  could  make 

out    from     the     quaint    old 

manuscript    in    the    British 

Museum, 

from  which  I 

culled    the 

details  of  the 


story,  the  beauty  of  Elyn  was  so  great  that 
the  fame  of  it  had  reached  to  Uriconium,  and 
had  lured  the  Roman  officer  to  the  place 
where  she  lived  ;  and  he  was  so  much  en- 
chanted with  the  spot  when  he  got  there — 
the  spot  where  our  village  now  stands — ^that 
he  decided  to  drive  out  the  rightful  owner, 
and  build  a  villa  for  himself  there.  Which 
he  promptly  proceeded  to  do." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  that  Elyn  fled 
with  her  conquered  lover." 

"  So  she  did,"  replied  Mr.  Lovel  ;  "  but 
she  did  not  forget  the  honours  and  riches  she 
had  renounced  on  his  account ;  and  when 
she  found  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  fugitive 
was  not  to  her  liking,  she  forsook  her  lover 
and  his  religion,  and  came  back  to  her  native 
place,  and  to  the  foreign  conqueror  who  now 
ruled  there." 

"  And  was  she  rewarded  by  the  riches  and 
honours  for  which  she  had  sold  her  soul  ?  " 

"  She  was,"  said  the  Vicar  ;  "  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  Roman  lord,  and  a  typical 
Roman  matron,  worshipping  her  husband's 
gods  and  offering  up  sacrifices  upon?  their 
altars.  She  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Helena,  and  was  a  great  lady  in  these  parts  ; 
and  lived  to  what  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidared  a  ripe  old  age." 

"  She  didn't  deserve  it !  "  cried  Miss  Lloyd 
passionately  :  **  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
her  enjoying  all  that  after  having  forsaken 
her  lover  and  forsworn  her  faith." 

The  Vicar  shook  his  head.     ''  I  don't  agree 

with  you.  Miss  Lloyd  ;    I  think  shie  got  her 

deserts,  as  most  of  us  do.     Remember  the 

Devil  is  always  ready  to  pay  us  what  he  owes 

us,  and  to  exact  from 

us  to  the  uttermost 

all  that   we    in    re- 

fcurn  owe  him." 


'■  For  a  moment  a  great  char-a-banc,  thundering  along  the  road,  obscured  Miss  Lloyd's  view  ;    and 
then  beyond  it  she  beheld  a  wondrous  sight." 


'*  Through  the  narrow 
pass  between  the  two 
hills  came  an  army 
with  banners,  led  by  a 
young  warrior  riding 
upon  a  white  horse  .  .  . 
the  young  warrior 
reined  in  his  steed, 
and  stooped  down,  and 
lifted  her  on  to  his  own 
horse." 


"  And  you  think  she  was  never  punished 
for  what  she  had  done— never  lived  to 
regret  it  ?  '^  ' 

''  No,  no,  I  never  said  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  sure  that  she  did  live  to  regret 
what  she  had  done,  and  agonised  because 
she  could  not  undo  it.  I  imagine  her,  when 
she  became  a  disillusioned  old  woman,  gaz- 
ing at  the  Glee  Hills  as  you  so  often  have 
gazed  at  them,  and  realising  that  beyond 
them  lay  all  that  could  make  life  glorious  and 
death  more  glorious  still ;  and  understanding 
also  that  she  had  turned  her  back  upon  it 
all  when  she  returned  to  the  unsatisfying 
husks  of  worldly  success  and  material  riches. 
Remember,  ^he  had  known  Christianity— she 
had  known  Love  ;  she  could  not  plead  that 
she  had  sinned  in  ignorance  of  the  Higher 
Things  :  and  do  you  believe  that  this  know- 
ledge was  such  as  would  bring  any  man  or 
any  woman  peace  at  the  last  ?  Certainly  I 
don't." 

Ellen  shook  her  head.  *'  Nor  I  either  ; 
but  I  think  she  deserved  all  she  got." 

''  We  all  deserve  what  we  get— and  a  great 
deal  more  ;  but  that  doesn't  make  it  any 
easier  to  bear." 

''  But  you  think  she  was  not  really  happy 
in  the  end  ?  " 


"  It  depends  tpon  what  you  mean  by  the 
end,"  replied  Mr.  Lovel.  "  I  think  that  Elyn 
or  Helena,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  her, 
was  not  happy  in  her  old  age  or  upon  her 
death-bed,  when  she  realised  that  she  had 
sold  her  heavenly  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and  had  laid  up  no  real  treasure  for 
herself  either  in  earth  or  heaven  ;  but  the 
end  was  not  yet.  I  feel  sure  she  was  not 
happy  upon  the  other  side  of  death,  when  she 
understood  at  last  the  full  meaning  of  life 
and  its  values,  and  knew  all  the  bliss  that  she 
had  forfeited  and  all  the  misery  she  had 
earned.  But  still  I  like  to  believe  that  the 
end  was  not  yet." 

''  But  she  did  not  merit  happiness  here- 
after," argued  Miss  Lloyd;  "you  must  see 
that." 

"I  do.  But  then  we  none  of  us  merit 
happiness  hereafter  ;  not  even  the  greatest 
saint  that  ever  lived." 

"  But  Helena  had  not  only  sinned  :  she 
had  rejected  the  truths  of  Christianity." 

"  Still,  the  truths   of   Christianity   stood 
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firm,  whether  she  rejected  them  or  not ;  and 
I  like  to  think  that  when  she  saw  herself  as 
she  was  and  realised  what  she  had  done,  she 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  begin  all  over  again,  in  a  Strength 
not  her  own." 

"  And  do  you  believe  her  prayer  was 
answered  1  "  asked  Miss  Lloyd. 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Vicar,  after 
a  pause.  *'  I  can  tell  you  I  feel  sure  that  she 
did  repent  of  her  sin  when  Death  drew  aside 
the  veil  and  showed  her  the  truth  ;  but 
beyond  that  I  have  no  authority  to  go. 
Still,  I  like  to  dream  that  the  Love — both 
human  and  Divine — which  she  had  rejected 
was  stronger  than  she  was  and  would  not  let 
her  go.  I  like  to  imagine  that  in  some  other 
world  than  this,  she  struggled  towards  the 
Light,  and  saw  It  from  afar,  and  followed  It 
until  It  guided  her  out  of  the  abomination  of 
desolation  into  final  forgiveness  and  peace." 

*'  It  is  a  comforting  dream,"  remarked 
Miss  Lloyd  gently  ;   "  tell  me  more  of  it." 

"  Mind  you,  it  is  only  a  dream,"  replied 
Mr.  Lovel ;  "  I  have  no  authority  to  teach  it 
as  truth.  But  still,  I  like  to  imagine  that 
after  ages  of  repentance  and  probation  Elyn 
was  allowed  to  come  back  to  earth  once  more, 
to  try  if  she  could  undo  some  of  the  evil  that 
she  had  wrought.  I  think  of  her  as  a  simple 
Christian  woman,  stripped  of  all  the  beauty 
and  wealth  and  rank  which  bad  aforetime  led 
her  astray  and  proved  her  ruin,  walking 
humbly  with  her  God,  and  doing  her  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Him 
to  call  her." 

*' And  do  you  dream  that  she  found  her 
British  lover  again  ?  " 
r.'M  hope  so,  because  Love  is  immortal; 
but  it  is  all  an  imagination  of  mine." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  imagination," 
said  Ellen  Lloyd  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  I  shall 
imagine  it,  too,  when  I  go  to  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  villa  and  altar,  and  when  I  look 
at  the  Clee  Hills  and  the  pass  between  them. 
It  will  make  me  love  them  more  than  ever." 

And  so  the  two  friends  parted,  and  went  to 
fulfil  their  various  duties  ;  but  Ellen  pon- 
dered much  upon  the  thoughts  suggested  to 
her  by  the  Vicar,  and  was  all  the  happier  for 
them  in  her  simple  way. 

And  she  was  happier  still  the  following 
spring  when  the  Vicar  returned  from  his 
holiday  with  a  small  motor-car  which  he  had 
bought  and  learnt  to  drive.  He  was  kind  to 
all  his  parishioners  in  taking  them  for  rides, 
or  to  see  relatives  who  lived  beyond  walking 
distance  ;  but  he  was  especially  kind  to 
Ellen  Lloyd,  for  he  recognised  her  beautiful 


character  and  pitied  her  lonely  condition. 
Greatly  did  she  enjoy  those  rides  in  the 
lovely  surroundings  of  her,  native  place  ;  but 
her  cup  of  joy  was  filled  to  overflowing  when 
Mr.  Lovel  suggested  a  motor  ride  to  the  Clee 
Hills,  so  that  she  could  see  near  at  hand  the 
enchanted  spot  which  had  laid  a  spell  upon 
her  ever  since  she  could  remember. 

The  date  of  this  much-anticipated  excur- 
sion fell  upon  one  of  those  beautiful  days  in 
August,  when  all  the  world  seems  to  be  at 
rest.  The  joy  of  spring  was  over — ^the  sad- 
ness of  autumn  had  not  yet  begun  ;  the 
cornfields  were  ripe  unto  harvest,  and 
shivered  like  molfen  gold  and  silver  when 
the  faint  breezes  passed  over  them.  Ellen 
Lloyd  was  silent  with  pure  happiness  as  she 
passed  through  the  fertile  plain  which  she 
had  beheld  all  her  life  from  a  distance,  but 
the  consummate  beauty  of  which  she  had 
never  fully  realised  until  now  ;  and  her  joy 
grew  more  intense  as  they  approached  the 
twin  peaks  of  the  Brown  Clee  and  Titterstone, 
and  the  western  road  that  wound  between 
them.  The  feehng  that  beyond  these  hills 
lay  something  that  she  had  long  missed  and 
vainly  sought,  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as 
they  approached  this  gateway  of  the  West ; 
and  her  heart  beat  like  that  of  a  young  girl 
going  to  meet  her  lover. 

For  a  moment  a  great  char-a-banc,  thun- 
dering along  the  road,  obscured  Miss  Lloyd's 
view ;  and  then  beyond  it  she  beheld  a 
wondrous  sight.  Through  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  two  hills  came  an  aimy  with 
banners,  led  by  a  young  warrior  riding  upon 
a  white  horse  ;  and  upon  the  waving  banners 
Ellen  saw  the  device  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
field.  Her  heart  was  flooded  with  a  joy  that 
she  had  never  felt  before,  and  yet  which  she 
had  somehow  known  was  always  waiting  for 
her  ;  and  that  joy  was  exalted  into  ecstasy 
when  the  young  warrior  reined  in  his  steed, 
and  stooped  down,  and  lifted  her  on  to  his 
own  horse.  Then  with  a  song  of  triumph  the 
cavalcade  wheeled  round,  and  they  all  rode 
together,  through  the  shadow  of  the  hills, 
into  the  sunlight. 

H:  Ht  H:  ^  ^ 

There  was  a  short  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers the  following  day  to  the  effect  that 
whilst  driving  a  parishioner  in  his  small  car, 
the  Reverend  Leonard  Lovel,  Vicar  of  Grass- 
ingham,  came  in  collision  with  a  char-a-banc 
filled  with  tourists.  Mr.  Lovel  escaped  with 
only  trifling  injuries  ;  but  his  parishioner, 
Miss  Ellen  Lloyd,  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

That  was  all  that  the  newspapers  said.  But 
then  newspapers  are  proverbially  inaccurate. 
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A  QUITE  ordinary  man  may  receive 
in  one  morning's  mail  a  book 
catalogue,  a  bulb  catalogue,  an 
offer  from  Messrs.  Cameron,  Bruce  & 
Bull  to  send  him  £500  by  return  of  post  on 
his  note  of  hand  alone,  a  letter  requesting 
a  subscription  to  a  hospital  in  West  Africa, 
another  from  a  complete  stranger  who  says 
that  he  once  met  the  ordinary  man's  aunt 
and  would  like  a  loan  of  £15,  repayable  in 
one  month,  to  save  his  home,  and  yet  one 
more  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  becoming 
a  member  of  an  unknown  proprietary  club 
at  a  reduced  subscription. 

And  what  does  the  ordinary  man  do  ? 
He  may  perhaps  wonder  for  one  moment 
why  so  many  stamps  are  expended  in 
circulating  literature  which  is  bound  to  fail 
to  reach  its  objective.  He  then  deposits 
the  lot  in  a  suitable  receptacle  for  waste- 
paper.     And  that  is  that. 

But  Mr.  Dumphi-y  was  not  quite  an 
ordinary  man.  True,  -at  his  office  no  letter 
which  did  not  concern  his  business  ever  got 
through  to  him,  but  anything  sent  to  his 
private  address  was  quite  likely  to  receive 
his  attention.  He  would  search  the  book 
catalogue  for  the  bargain"*  ^hich  he  never 
found,  and  he  would  be  afnused  with  the 
quaint  English  which  the  -wily  Dutchman 
had  inserted  in  his  bulb  catalogue  to  in- 
crease the  probability  that  it  would  be  read. 
Mr.  Dumphry  neither  lent  nor  borrowed 
money.  But  when  the  Order  of  Minor 
Mercies  sent  him  its  superb  literature,    he 


not  only  read   it  but  he  was  very  favour- 
ably impressed. 

The  Order  of  Minor  Mercies  sent  out  its 
little  budget  from  an  office  in  the  west-end 
of  London.  It  boasted  a  Bishop  as  its 
patron  and  a  retired  Colonel  as  its  secretary. 
Its  printed  appeal  was  excellently  printed 
on  the  best  paper,  and  the  letter  addressed 
by  the  secretary  to  Ernest  Dumphry,  Esq., 
personally,  was  typed  in  perfection. 

The  object  of  the  Order,  said  the  printed 
appeal,  was  to  encourage  in  every  way  the 
practice  of  those  mercies  which,  precisely 
because  they  were  minor,  were  so  often 
neglected.  Many  people;  kindly  and  humane 
in  other  respects,  used  methods  of  killing 
ffies,  wasps,  and  moths  which  were  simply 
revolting  in  their  cruelty.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  use  of  the  tape  or  paper 
covered  with  some  highly-adhesive  but  non- 
poisonous  material.  Flies  caught  by  these 
devices  were  held  prisoner,  and  only  after 
hours  of  struggle  and  torture  did  death 
relieve  theiii.  Again,  jars  containing 
sugared  beer  were  hung  from  fruit-trees, 
and  in  them  wasps  and  beautiful  moths 
often  suffered  a  very  lingering  and  painful 
death  ;  the  very  sight  of  one  of  those  jars 
which  had  been  left  out  for  two  or  three 
summer  days  was  horrible  and  revolting. 
Nor  were  our  methods  of  destroying  mice 
and  rats  much  better.  No  doubt  there  were 
traps  that  were  supposed  to  kill  instantly, 
but  did  they  always  do  it  ?  Often  one  of 
these  wretched  animals,  caught  by  a  leg  or 
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tail,  would  bite  off  the  member  by  which 
it  was  held  and  limp  away  to  its  hole  to 
die  in  protracted  agony.  An  eloquent  and 
informative  passage  about  Buddha  followed. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  pamphlet  got 
down  to  cold  business.  The  tariff  was 
moderate.  For  an  annual  ten-and-six  you 
became  a  registered  member  of  the  Order, 
and  were  entitled  to  one  copy  of  such 
literature  as  the  Order  might  from  time  to 
time  produce.  Raise  it  to  one  guinea  and 
you  became  a  Fellow,  entitled  to  two  copies, 
and  with  the  right  to  sign  F.O.M.M.  after 
your  name.  There  were  also  to  be  Com- 
manders of  the  Order.  The  number  of 
these  was  to  be  strictly  limited,  and  no  one 
was  eligible  except  on  direct  invitation 
from  the  Committee.  Commanders  alone 
were  entitled  to  wear  the  White  Cordon  and 
Crystal  Jewel  of  the  Order.  Incidentally, 
they  were  also  entitled  to  pay  an  entrance 
fee  of  two  guineas  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  the  same  sum,  and  were  expected  to  give 
some  of  their  leisure  time  to  propaganda 
work  in  their  district. 

The  t3nped  letter  said:  "I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  my  Committee 
have,  after  due  consideration,  decided  to 
invite  you  to  become  a  Commander  of  this 
Order.  The  privileges  attaching-  to  this 
rank  are  set  forth  on  p.  12  of  the  enclosed 
pamphlet.  The  Order  has-been  in  existence 
for  less  than  a  year  but  it  has  already 
received  such  high  and  influential  support 
that  full  recognition  is  ultimately  ex- 
pected." 

Had  Mr.  Dumphry  been  considering  this 
solely  as  a  business  proposition  it  is  certain 
that  he  would  have  found  holes  in  it.  He 
would  have  wanted  the  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  would  have  wanted  publication 
of  accounts.  He  would  have  reflected  that 
some  Bishops  are  a  little  too  prone  to  lend 
their  honourable  names  to  what  is  pro- 
fessedly a  good  object  without  sufficient 
examination,  and  the  commendatory  letters 
from  celebrities  quoted  in  the  pamphlet 
might  have  been  explained  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  last  two  pages  of  the 
pamphlet  would  certainly  have  suggested 
that  somebody  was,  vulgarly  speaking,  on 
the  make.  And  the  secretary's  letter  would 
rather  have  confirmed  that  view. 

But  he  was  not  looking  at  the  business 
end.  The  object  professed  was  undoubtedly 
good,  and  it  was  one  that  appealed  strongly 
to  Mr.  Dumphry 's  kindly  heart.  He  put 
the  matter  before  his  family,  and  met  with 
support. 


"  I  should  say  that  these  people  are  right," 
said  Mrs.  Dumphry.  "  Of  course  we  have 
to  destroy  insects  and  vermin,  but  that's 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  make  it  as 
pleasant  for  them  as  we  can.  It's  a  thing 
I've  often  thought  of.  As  long  as  an  insect 
is  small  enough,  we  don't  seem  to  regard 
its  feelings,  and  that  no  doubt  is  why  some- 
times these  very  large  elephants  attack 
human  beings,  for  everything  in  life  is 
comparative." 

And  Mr.  Dumphry,  who  after  all  had  had 
long  practice,  understood  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Dumphry  meant. 

"  I  call  it  a  jolly  good  idea,"  said  Barbara. 
"  I  believe  some  of  the  science  merchants 
stuff  you  up  that  insects  can't  feel,  but  I've 
seen  them  give  a  fair  imitation  of  it.  I 
should  join  up  to  this  Order  thing,  if  I 
were  you,  father." 

But  Queenie  was  critical. 

"  It's  all  right  in  a  way,"  said  Queenie. 
"  I  hate  cruelty  as  much  ks  anybody.  Why, 
if  I  swipe  a  spider  off  the  wall,  I  always  look 
on  the  floor  for  it,  and  put  my  hoof  on  it 
to  make  sure.  Still,  I  don't  pay  a  subscrip- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  And  I  don't 
wait  to  sling  the  silver-plated  jigmaroo  of 
the  Order  round  my  neck  before  I  do  it 
either.     And  why  should  anybody  ?  " 

"  You  seem,"  said  her  father  with  a  mild 
approach  to  severity,  "to  be  under  some 
misapprehensions.  You  do  not  pay  your 
subscription  for  permission  to  be  humane. 
Office  rent  and  salaries  have  to  be  paid. 
The  expenses  of  the  propaganda  must  be 
considerable.  The  Insignia  of  the  Order, 
which  may  not  be  worn  by  anybody  under 
the  rank  of  Commander,  and  would  be  worn 
by  him  only  with  evening  dress  on  special 
ceremonial  occasions,  consists  not  of  a  silver- 
plated  jigmaroo,  but  of  a  White  Cordon  with 
a  Crystal  Jewel." 

!' Sorry,"  said  Queenie.     ^      j,  i, 

"  And  not  only  that,"  added  her  mother. 
"  I  do  not,  and  cannot,  like  the  sight  of  a 
squashed  spider  on  a  carpet.  You  should 
slide  a  sheet  of  paper  under  it,  and  throw 
it  out  into  the  garden." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Dumphry  was  inclined 
to  become  merely  a  member  of  the  Order 
at  a  modest  expenditure  of  ten-and-six,  and 
to  refuse  the  more  expensive  honour  that 
was  offered  him.  But  that  evening  Mrs. 
Dumphry  studied  the  pamphlet  with  far 
more  care  than  Ernest  had  given  to  it,  and 
it — so  to  speak — fired  her  blood. 

"  You  know,  Ernest,  it's  no  good  half 
doing  a  thing.     There  is  an  annual  dinner 
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of  the  Order,  and  there  is  also  an  evening 
reception  in  the  summer." 

"  I  hadn't  noticed  that." 

**  Yes.  Page  eight.  No  doubt  some  im- 
portant and  influential  people  will  be  present, 
and  it  might  be  very  interesting.  If  you 
took  one  of  the  girls  or  perhaps  myself  there, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  be  escorted 
by  a  Commander  of  the  Order  wearing  the 
White  Cordon  with  the  Crystal  Etcetera, 
though  I  am  sure  nobody  could  ever  accuse 
me  of  snobbery.  It  is  simply  that  we  should 
like  to  see  you  in  a  position  of  some  dignity. 
To  my  mind  the  Committee  pay  you  a  great 


accompanied  by  a  letter  of  respectful  con- 
gratulation from  the  secretary,  ending  as 
follows  : 

"  You  are  now,  of  course,  entitled  to  wear 
the  Insignia  of  the  Order,  the  prepaid  fee 
for  which  is  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  packing  and 
registered  postage." 

Mr.  Dumphry  did  not  like  it.  Even  that 
address  on  the  envelope  gave  him  qualms. 
What  on  earth  would  the  postman  think  ? 
And  what  would  the  postman  say  ?  The 
pamphlet  had  distinctly  said  that,  pending 
full  and  authoritative  recognition,  the  titles 


"He  had  always  been  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  apparatus,  and  this  was  indubitably  apparatus.* 


compliment  in  sending  you  this  special 
invitation,  arid  it  would  be  ungracious  of 
you  to  refuse  it." 

*'  Yes,  but  four  guineas,"  said  Mr.  Dum- 
phry doubtfully. 

"  Only  two  next  year.  Of  course,  if  you 
tell  me  we  can't  possibly  afford  it " 

"  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  that,"  said 
Ernest.  And  in  the  end  he  let  himself 
be  persuaded,  and  sent  off  his  cheque.  It 
i8  not  impossible  that  he  himself  had  become 
a  little  dazzled  by  the  rays  of  that  Crystal 
Jewel. 

By  return  of  post  he  received  a  formal 
receipt,  in  an  envelope  which  was  addressed 
''•  Commander  Dumphry,  O.M.M."     It  was 


and  insignia  should  be  used  only  in  affairs 
of  the  Order.  But  the  post-office  was  dis- 
tressingly public.  He  might  be  asked  why 
he  was  Commander  Dumphry  and  what  he 
commanded,  and  it  would  be  unpleasant. 
Still  less  did  Mr.  Dumphry  like  being  milked 
of  a  further  ten-and-six.  He  had  expected 
that  his  four  guineas  would  cover  the  cost 
of  the  insignia.  However,  he  had  let  him- 
self in  for  it  now,  and  he  reluctantly  sent  the 
money. 

But  the  first  real  blow  came  when  the 
insignia  arrived.  In  the  absence  of  her 
lord  Mrs.  Dumphry,  in  accordance  with 
instructions,  opened  the  parcel.  She  took 
the   contents   to   Mr.    Smithson,    the   local 
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jeweller  who  superintended  the  watches  of 

the    Dumphry    family.     She    said    nothing 

whatever    to    her    daughters.     Habitually 

good-humoured,  she  new  seemed  depressed. 

"  Ernest,"  she  said,  when  she  was  alone 

with  him,  "  this  has  been  a  lesson  to  me. 

As  always  happens,  you  were  right  and  I 

was  wrong.     I  should  never  have  advised 

you  to  become  a  Commander  of  the  Order 

of  Minor  Mercies,  and  I  regret  it." 

*'  What — what's  the  matter  ?  " 

'*  The  insignia — if  they  can  be  so  called. 

They  came  by  registered  post,  and  when  I 

opened  the  box  my  heart  sank.     Why  they 

should  register Hsuch  rubbish,  I  can't  think." 

"  The    White   Cordon  ?  "    Mr.    Dumphry 

began. 

"  Is  nothing  but  twenty  inches  of  very 
narrow  white  watered  silk  riband  of  poor 
quality.  To  this  is  slung  a  small  heart  of 
ordinary  glass  by  a  brass  ring.  I'm  not 
depending  on  my  own  judgment,  for  I  took 
the  thing  to  Smithson.  It  looks  like  a 
child's  toy.  You'd  never  dream  of  wearing 
it.     I've  said  nothing  to  the  girls." 

Mr.  Dumphry  inspected  the  insignia  him- 
self and  thought  deeply. 

''  Well,"  he  said  finally,  **  this,  of  course, 
is  rather  a  blow,  and  I  think  you  were  quite 
wise  to  say  nothing  to  the  girls  about  it. 
But  of  course  the  Order  of  Minor  Mercies 
is  more  or  less  of  a  charitable  organisation, 
and   very   likely   may    consider  that    any 
swindle  in  the  good  cause  is  justified.      Of 
course,  if  I  ever  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  a  position  for  which  I  suppose  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  would  be  eligible,  I 
should  deal  very  strongly  with  the  matter. 
What  I  feel  at  present  is  that  we  cannot  treat 
these  people  exactly  as  if  they  were  a  busi- 
ness organisation.     You  had  better  put  the 
insignia  away  somewhere — I  do  not  suppose 
I  shall  ever  wear  them — and  we  will  wait 
to  see  what  happens  before  I  do  anything 
final.     There  can  be  no  doubt  at  present 
that  the  Order  is  engaged  in  what  I  might 
call  sharp  practice.     But  there  may  be  an 
explanation  for  it  and  it  may  be  corrected." 
Mr.   Dumphry  then   wrote   a   brief   and 
stern  letter  to  the  secretary  to  say  that  the 
insignia  were  rubbish  and  that  the   Com- 
mittee were  totally  unjustified  in  charging 
any  sum  approaching  ten-and-sixpence  for 
them.     To  this  letter  he  never  received  any 
answer.    The  Order  had  not  been  in  existence 
for  very  long,  but  probably  it  had  already 
become  a  little  used  to  trouble  about  the 
insignia.. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dumphry  conscien- 


tiously carried  out  his  own  duties.  Without 
actually  mentioning  the  Order  of  Minor 
Mercies  he  protested  frequently  against  the 
cruel  methods  employed  in  the  destruction 
of  insects  and  small  vermin.  Some  flip- 
pantly minded  people  even  found  him  rather 
a  bore  on  the  subject. 

And  then  one  bright  still  morning  Mrs. 
Dumphry  was  approached  by  her  cook. 

*'  We've  got  mice,"  said  the  cook. 
*'  We've  got  one  at  least,  for  I  saw  his 
tail,  and  there  may  have  been  more.  Of 
course,  I've  always  seen  this  coming  ever 
since  Kootcha  was  taken  from  us  and 
never  replaced." 

Kootcha  was  an  elderly  cat,  lazy  and 
obese.  She  had  been  named  Kootcha  by' 
Queenie  because  Queenie  maintained  that 
when  you  looked  at  her  face  you  couldn't 
call  her  anything  else.  Kootcha  was  mostly 
asleep  when  she  was  not  eating  and  had 
never  caught  a  mouse  in  her  life.  She  did 
not  go  for  her  food  when,  by  the  happy 
ordinances  of  Providence,  the  food  came  to 
her. 

''  But,"  said  the  cook,  "  she  kept  them 
down.  One  way  or  another,  they  got  to 
know  that  Kootcha  was  there,  and  no  mouse 
ever  showed  its  face  inside  my  kitchen. 
And  now  I  suppose  we  must  try  traps." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry,  ''  but  don't 
get  any  just  yet.  It  is  a  point  on  which  Mr. 
Dumphry  takes  strong  views,  and  I  should 
like  to  consult  him  about  it.  Some  of  these 
traps  are  rather  cruel,  and  Mr.  Dumphry 
would  never  permit  that." 

Mrs.  Dumphry  explained  the  situation 
to  her  husband. 

"  The  pamphlet  we  had  from  the  Order 
says  that  the  Order  is  prepared  to  supply 
members  at  cost  price  with  traps  which 
are  guaranteed  painless  and  instantaneous. 
But  of  course  in  view  of  the  insignia  one 
feels  that  one  must  be  careful.  What  do 
you  think  about  it  yourself,  Ernest  ?  " 

"  Give  them  a  chance,"  said  Ernest. 
"  You  can  write  the  letter  yourself.  Of 
course,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  another 
swindle,  that  finishes  it.  I've  had  no 
propaganda  literature  from  them.  I've 
heard  nothing  whatever  about  the  annual 
dinner  or  evening  reception.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  heard  that  they're  doing  any 
of  the  things  they  said  they  wpre  doing. 
If  this  mouse-trap  is  another  do,  I  shall 
simply  cut  my  loss  and  turn  the  whole  thing 
down." 

"  And  I  brought  you  into  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Dumphry.     **  I  can  never  forget  that." 
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She  sent  in  her  application  and  received 
with  the  usual  businesslike  promptitude  of 
the  Order  the  following  reply  by  return  of 
post : 

"Madam:  He  Mouse-traps.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  have  to-day 
despatched  to  you  one  of  our  Monumento 
traps.  This  clever  machine  provides  for 
the  instant  electrocution  of  any  mouse  or 
rat  that  enters  it.  It  is  attached  to  the 
ordinary  electric  light  service  and  uses  no 
current  except  for  the  few  seconds  when  it 
is  in  active  operation.  It  will  last  a  lifetime. 
The  cost  of  this  should  have  been  prepaid, 
but  as  your  need  seems  to  be  somewhat 
urgent,  and  in  view  of  the  high  position 
that  Commander  Dumphry  occupies  in  our 
Order,  we  have  sent  you  the  trap  at  once, 
merely  requesting  a  remittance  of  the  cost 
price,  ten-and-sixpence,  by  return  of  post. 
The  price  may  seem  to  you  to  be  somewhat 
high,  but  of  course  electrical  apparatus, 
scientifically  planned  and  thoroughly  well 
made,  is  always  somewhat  expensive." 

Mr.  Dumphry  himself  opened  the  parcel. 
It  was  not  at  first  sight  satisfying  and  he 
was  a  little  inclined  to  be  bitter. 

"  Ten-and-six  for  that  lot,"  he  said. 
*'  They  don't  seem  to  know  that  there  are 
sums  under  ten-and-sixpence.  You  are  sure 
that  they  are  not  charging  another  ten-and- 
sixpence  for  the  paper  of  directions  ?  Oh, 
well,  that's  something." 

But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  machine 
and  the  paper  of  directions  a  change  came 
over  him.  He  had  always  been  inclined 
to  fall  in  love  with  apparatus,  and  this  was 
indubitably  apparatus. 

"  But  after  all,"  he  said,  "it  is  an  in- 
genious idea.  You  fit  the  plug  into  the 
electric  supply  and  luckily  we  have  all 
arrangements  for  that  in  the  kitchen.  The 
current  comes  into  action  only  for  the  few 
seconds  when  the  plunger,  which  you  see 
is  marked  B  here,  comes  into  contact  with 
the  container  which,  if  you  follow  along  the 
dotted  line,  you  see  is  marked  C.  It  might 
quite  possibly  be  a  very  good  thing.  I 
wonder  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  it 
before." 

"Well,"  owned  Mrs.  Dumphry,  "I  can 
generally  understand  a  thing  when  it's  let 
alone,  but  anything  like  directions  or 
explanations  seem  to  confuse  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
^'  I'll  give  a  little  demonstration  with  the 
machine    after    dinner,  without  of,  course, 


connecting  it  to  the  electric  light,  so  that 
we  shall  all  understand  it." 

He  began  his  demonstration  with  dignity. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  the  Monumento  trap 
intended  to  catch  mice  or  rats." 

"  Why  Monumento  ?  "  asked  Queenie. 
"  Do  not  interrupt  your  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Dumphry.     "  If   memento,   then   why   not 
Monumento  ?     It's  obvious." 

Mr.  Dumphry  continued  his  demonstra- 
tion until  the  actual  moment  when  the 
plunger  made  contact  with  the  receiver 
and  the  mythical  rat  was  in  consequence 
dead. 

"  All  right,"  said  Queenie.  "  It  seems 
quite  nice,  especially  if  the  mice  and  rats 
have  read  the  directions.  You  see,  they've 
got  to  enter  at  this  entrance.  Suppose 
they  get  fuddled  and  go  in  at  the  other 
end  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry, 
"  they  would  be  entirely  unable  to  approach 
the  bait.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
elementary  instincts  of  the  animal  have  been 
considered  by  the  inventor." 

The  machine  was  duly  connected  up  and 
set  that  night.  The  mouse  had  only  to 
follow  his  natural  instincts  and  he  was  dead 
instantly.  But,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
nothing  happened  that  night.  The  cook 
became  a  little  restive. 

"  Hardly  seems  worth  while,"  she  said, 
"  to  make  things  to  have  them  eaten  by 
vermin.  I  never  did  believe  in  this 
electricity,  anyway.  Never  had  it  till  I 
came  here." 

On  the  second  night  the  Monumento  trap 
again  failed  to  produce  results.  It  was 
certainly  a  little  complicated  and  one  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  mice.  The  cook, 
having  to  go  out  that  morning,  purchased 
a  trap  for  twopence  out  of  her  hard-earned 
savings,  set  it  at  eleven  o'clock,  broke  the 
neck  of  the  mouse  in  it  at  3.30,  and  put  the 
mouse  in  the  dustbin  and  said  nothing  what- 
ever about  it.  The  Monumento  trap  was 
then  set  for  the  third  night  in  succession, 
Mr.  Dumphry  explaining  that  it  was,  of 
course,  an  unusual  object  and  possibly  these 
little  animals  would  be  shy  of  it  until  they 
had  become  more  accustomed. 

That  night  was  an  occasion.  It  was 
Queenie's  birthday  and  she  had  many 
friends.  They  all  came  in  that  evening 
and  there  was  dancing  in  the  studio.  At 
9.30  precisely  all  the  lights,  both  in  the 
studio  and  the  house,  went  out  simulta- 
neously and  Mr.  Dumphry  found  it  difficult 
to  conceal  that  he  was  very  much  annoyed. 
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Candles  were  produced  in  lamentable  in- 
sufficiency and  Mrs.  Dumphry  said  she 
supposed  it  was  one  of  those  lightning  strikes 
of  which  we  hear  so  much. 


"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry; 
"  the  lights  are  all  right  down  the  road. 
What's  happened  is  that  our  fuse  has  gone, 
and  why  it  should  have 


"  *  It  happened  that  my  foot  caught  that 
new  trap.  Something  went  cHck  and  a  blue 
spark  at  least  six  foot  long  shot  out  across 
the  kitchen  and  then  all  was  darkness.  I'm 
not  a  nervous  woman,  but  that's  not  the 
kind  of  thing  I  should  care  to  go  through 
often.'  " 
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gone  I  can't 
tell  you.  I'll 
get  to  the 
telephone." 
It  was, 
of  course, 
long  after 
business 


my  foot  caught  that  new  trap.  Something 
went  click  and  a  blue  spark  at  least  six 
foot  long  shot  out  across  the  kitchen  and 
then  all  was  darkness.  I'm  not  a  nervous 
woman,  but  that's  not  the  kind  of  thing  I 
should  care  to  go  through  often." 

Mr.  Dumphry  was  now  awake  and  was 
determined  to  cut  his  loss.  He  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  the 
Order  to  say  he  declined 
to  pay  for  the  Monu- 
mento  trap,  which  was 
apparently  constructed 
by  an  absolute 
ignoramus  in  electri- 
cal knowledge,  that  he 


hours,  but  the  electrician  whom 
Mr.  Dumphry  generally  em- 
ployed valued  his  custom  and  himself 
came  up  on  his  motor-bicycle,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  restored  the  illumination. 

It  was  not  till  next  morning  when  Mrs. 
Dumphry  and  the  cook  were  in  conference 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  accident  transpired. 

"  I  don't  hold  with  electricity  and  never 
did,"  said  the  cook.  "  In  houses  where  they 
have  it,  it's  not,  of  course,  for  me  to  offer 
any  objection.  Otherwise  it's  altogether  too 
much  touch  and  go.  You  never  know 
where  you  have  it.  Now  last  night,  just 
moving  round  my  kitchen,  it  happened  that 


was  wholly  dii^satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Order  seemed  to  be  conducted, 
and  that  he  wished  his  name  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  members  at  once.  The 
Order  could  have  its  Monumento  trap  back 
again  either  by  calling  for  it  or  by  enclosing 
sufficient  stamps  to  cover  packing  and 
postage. 

He  informed  his  family  bitterly  that  he 
found  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle.  The 
idea  of  the  Order  was  good  and  blackguards 
had  traded  upon  it.  Apparently  the  only 
thing  the  Monumento  trap  had  ever  caught 
was  himself.  He  hoped  he  would  hear  no 
further  allusion  to  the  subject- 
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But,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  his  letter  to 
the  secretary  was  returned  to  him  through 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  and  he  was  destined 
to  hear  one  further  allusion  to  it,  for  that 
evening  his  friend,  Mr.  Pierce  Eveleigh, 
came  round  for  a  smoke  and  a  drink  in  a 
sardonic  frame  of  mind,  induced  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  selection  of  the 
English  eleven. 

"  And  apart  from  that,"  said  Mr.  Pierce 
Eveleigh,  "  I  ask  myself  what  we're  coming 
to.  Dishonesty  everywhere.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  supposed  Order 
of  Minor  Mercies.  The  idea  itself  was 
good  enough  and  yet  I  could  see  the  whole 
thing  was  a  trick.  Next  day,  happening 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  called  at  their 
office  and  found  that  it  was  merely  an 
accommodation  address.  They  were  going  to 
make  me  Commander  of  my  district.  Four 
guineas,  I  think  it  was,  I  had  to  pay. 
Obviously  a  trap." 

"  Quite    so,"    said    Mr.    Dumphry.     "  A 


Monumento — I    mean,    monumental    trap. 

Glad  you  had  the  sense  to  keep  out  of  it, 

Pierce." 

***** 

Mr.  Dumphry  employed  a  gardener  three 
days  a  week.  He  was  a  young  man  and 
he  got  married.  In  due  course  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  daughter.  He  was  a 
good  and  hard-working  gardener,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  very  pleasant  manners,  and 
Mrs.  Dumphry  thought  she  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

"  That's  all  right,",  said  Ernest.  "  I've 
no  objection  to  giving  him  a  few  shillings." 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  give  actual  money," 
said  Mrs.  Dumphry.  *'  I've  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  some  trifle  that  we've 
put  by." 

And  that  is  how  Mr.  Dumphry's  gardener's 
infant  rides  about  in  her  pram  shamelessly 
adorned  with  the  White  Cordon  and  Crystal 
Jewel  of  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Minor  Mercies. 


HYMN    IN    DARKNESS. 

TN  my  despair  I  had  forgotten  these  ; 
•*■     The  smaller  miracles,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
The  birds  in  flight,  the  sunshine,  the  sweet  air. 
I  had  neglected  these  in  my  despair. 

I  had  forgotten  how  the  mornings  rise 
Brushing  the  starry  worship  from  their  eyes, 
Waking  to  whisper  their  rapt  ecstasies. 
In  my  despair  I  had  forgotten  these. 

I  had  forgotten  how  the  sturdy  sun 
Lifts  up  our  midnight  burdens  one  by  one. 
Charging  our  blood  with  passionate  strength  again. 
I  had  been  blind  to  the  swift  joy  in  pain. 


Is  it  too  late,  my  Father,  for  my  praise 

To  join  that  fervent  worship  of  Thy  ways  ? 

Earth's  poor  dumb  things  exalt  I'hee,  though  their  fate 

Is  dark  as  mine.    O  God,  is  it  too  late  ? 

RICHARD  CHURCH. 


THE  GIRL  FROM 

HOME 

By  ELIZABETH  BAKER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  R,  SKELTON 


DIGBY  HARDING  came  out  of  the 
post  office  at  Akatonga,  and,  paus- 
ing on  the  verandah,  glanced  quickly 
through  his  letters  before  thrusting  them  into 
his  pocket.  His  mother's  handwriting,  as 
usual.  She  never  missed  a  mail  and  her 
son  appreciated  this  fact,  even  if  he  wished 
occasionally  that  her  letters  were  in  more 
cheerful  vein.  Business  letters  next ;  then 
one  from  his  sister  Elsie  ;  she  wrote  now  so 
rarely  that  for  some  seconds  he  did  not 
recognise  her  handwriting.  More  business 
letters — from  fruit  agents,  from  his  bank, 
from  firms  enclosing  catalogues  of  all  sorts 
of  commodities,  from  seeds  to  pianolas. 

And  a  letter  from  Alys. 

He  picked  this  out  and  put  it  on  the  top 
of  the  little  bundle,  to  be  opened  first  when 
he  was  at  home  and  could  read  at  leisure. 
Alys  by  no  means  wrote  by  every  mail. 
Sometimes  there  would  come  two  or  three 
notes  in  a  bunch,  hastily  scrawled,  all  ejacu- 
lation and  penitence  for  being  a  bad  corre- 
spondent ;  then  perhaps  nothing  for  many 
weeks.  Alys  declared  she  found  it  so  difficult 
to  remember  to  catch  a  particular  boat  or 
to  post  by  a  particular  date.  She  had  to 
write,  she  explained,  when  she  felt  like  it, 
and  so  often,  it  seemed,  she  felt  like  it  just 
too  late  for  the  outgoing  mail  to  those  far- 
off  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  She  could 
never  get  it  into  her  pretty  head,  smiled 
Digby  to  himself  when  these  lapses  occurred, 
that  there  was  not  a  daily  delivery  at  Aka- 
tonga ;  that  for  anybody  or  anything  to 
get  to  this  island — the  chief  of  a  group  of 
islands  gleaming  emerald  and  gold  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific — they  or  it  had 
first  to  cross  to  Australia  and  then  go  on 
by  steamer  from  Sydney. 

All  this,  thought  Digby,  as  he  pocketed 
his  letters,  would  now  soon  be  made  very 
clear  to  Alys,  for  was  she  not  herself  to  come 
out  within  a  few  weeks  to  be  married  to  him  ? 


No  doubt,  he  smiled  indulgently,  she  would 
miss  the  boat  he  had  carefully  chosen  and 
recommended  to  her  and  would  keep  him 
waiting  at  Sydney  probably  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  more  !  But  what  were  a  couple  of 
weeks,  more  or  less,  when  he  had  already 
waited  three  years  ? 

As  he  came  down  the  verandah  steps  he 
saw  Monica  Howard  approaching  and  went 
quickly  to  meet  her.  They  met  beneath  the 
wide-spreading  frangipanni  trees  which  make 
such  a  charming  avenue  along  Akatonga's 
main  street.  Here,  particularly  at  the  point 
where  the  post  office  and  McGrath's  big  store 
face  one  another  across  it,  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  island  met  sometime  during  most 
days  of  the  week,  and  especially  on  mail  days. 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  good  big. mail,"  said 
Monica,  smiling  up  at  him.  Monica  was  by 
no  means  short,  but  Harding  was  a  tall  per- 
son whose  slimness  made  his  height  appear 
even  greater  than  it  was.  Her  soft  brown 
eyes  were  full  of  the  sympathetic  interest  she 
always  showed  towards  his  affairs,  which  by 
now  he  had  come  to  expect,  and  which  was 
so  different  from  the  arch  or  perfunctory 
interest  shown  by  the  other  women  of  the 
settlement. 

He  patted  his  pocket. 

"  It  looks  Al,"  he  replied. 

"  I  can  see  by  your  face,"  said  Monica, 
"  that  she  hasn't  missed  the  boat  this  time." 

"  No  ;  there's  quite  a  fat  letter.  I'll  be 
along  this  evening  as  usual  and  let  you  know 
how  the  arrangements  go." 

"  I  shall  be  expecting  you." 

'*  Fm  wondering,"  went  on  Digby  with  a 
little  laugh  but  with  that  tender  note  in  the 
laughter  when  one  jests  about  the  follies  of 
those  one  loves,  "  if  she  will  miss  the  boat 
herself  when  the  time  comes  !  " 

"  Oh,  surely  not !  "  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion. "  I  refuse,  on  her  behalf,  to  listen 
to  such  a  suggestion  !  " 
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They  laughed  gaily  as  they  parted,  and  if, 
in  the  shade  of  her  wide-brimmed  hat,  the 
laugh  quickly  died  from  Monica's  eyes  and 
soft  lips  as  she  turned  from  him  and  mounted 
the  steps  to  the  post  office,  Digby  knew  no- 
thing of  it  and  went  happily  on  his  way. 

"  As  I  have  remarked  before  more  than 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  pretty  wife  of 
the  junior  doctor,  as  she  stood  chatting  with 
her  particular  friend  of  the  moment  on  the 
verandah  of  McGrath's  store,  "  those  two 
get  on  together  extremely  well !  " 

"  Now,  Rita,  none  of  your  scandal-monger- 
ing  !  "  laughed  Mrs.  Levitt,  the  wife  of  the 
junior  postmaster,  shaking  her  head  with 
mock  reproach  at  her  companion. 

"  Oh,  rot,  my  dear  !  You  told  me  your- 
self that  Digby  Harding  was  always  on  the 
Howard  verandah." 

"  I  told  you  he  went  to  play  chess  with 
the  old  doctor." 

"  I  know  you  did,  but  you  didn't  mean  he 
went  merely  for  that.  And  I  shouldn't  have 
believed  you  if  you  had.  Of  course,  he  goes 
after  Monica  ;  she  is  rather  pretty,  I  sup- 
pose— at  least  Frank  declares  she  is,  though 
she's  so  deadly  quiet." 

"  Any  sort  of  girl  gets  run  after  out  here," 
said  Mrs.  Levitt.  "  I've  often  wondered 
why  dear  Monica  hasn't  married." 

"  I'd  be  sorry  enough  to  come  out  to  this 
hole  to  find  a  husband  !  "  retorted  her  com- 
panion. "  You  may  say  if  you  like  the  men 
run  after  the  girls,  but  just  look  at  the  kind 
of  men  they  are  !  But  any  sort  of  male 
seems  to  do  for  some  women." 

"  They  say,"  and  Mrs.  Levitt  lowered  her 
voice  slightly  and  glanced  round  to  see  no 
one  was  near  enough  to  overhear,  "  that  old 
Stubbs  has  been  after  Monica." 

*'  That  beast !  If  that's  the  sort  of  chance 
a  girl  gets  out  here " 

"  Oh,  some  girl  will  snap  him  up  thank- 
fully enough  before  long.  He's  got  a  lot  of 
money.  In  some  ways  it  wouldn't  have  been 
so  bad  for  Monica,  after  all.  She'd  have  got 
free  from  that  awful  drunken  old  father  of 
hers  and  had  a  bit  of  cash  to  fling  away." 

"  They  say  he  is  getting  worse  and  worse  !  " 
and  Mrs.  Levitt's  round  blue  eyes  were  full 
of  questions  as  she  gazed  upon  the  wife  of 
the  junior  doctor. 

"  Frank  could  say  a  lot  if  he  chose,  of 
course — and  so  could  I.  But  here's  Mrs. 
Leroy  coming.  She  is  getting  fatter  than 
ever  ;  she  might  be  a  native,  the  way  she 
fills  out." 

"  Rita  !  "  came  in  shocked  accents  from 
her  companion. 


"  Hullo,  you  dear  old  thing,"  cried  the 
irrepressible  Mrs.  Forbes  as  the  stout  com- 
fortable wife  of  the  Akatonga  Chief  Constable 
laboriously  climbed  the  steps  towards  them. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  come  back  to  Akatonga 
so  soon !  "  exclaimed  the  latter,  wiping  her 
damp  brow.  "  It  might  be  the  hot  weather 
still." 

''  Why  did  any  of  us  come  back  for  another 
two  months,"  cried  Mrs.  Forbes  ;  "  because 
we're  such  devoted  wives,  as  I  tell  Frank." 

"  Talking  of  wives,"  said  Mrs.  Leroy, 
beaming  upon  her  companions,  "  I  just 
met  Mr.  Harding  and  I  do  believe  we  are 
to  see  the  bride  at  last." 

"  W^hat,  is  his  girl  really  coming  out  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Levitt  excitedly. 

"  I  called  out  to  him,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Leroy,  "  '  What's  the  news  now,  got  a  good 
mail  ?  '  and  he  laughed  and  slapped  his 
pocket.     So  I  suppose  she  really  is  coming." 

"  I'll  believe  it  when  I  see  her,"  declared 
Mrs.  Forbes. 

"  Rita  !  Don't  you  believe  there  is  a  girl 
at  all  ?  '* 

"  Not  I !  These  girls  at  home  are  very 
useful  to  talk  about  when  a  man  doesn't 
want  to  get  entangled  with  anybody  out 
here.  Just  see,  for  instance,  how  Mr.  Hard- 
ing can  play  her  of!  against  Monica." 

"  You  know  you  don't  believe  all  that," 
said  Mrs.  Leroy,  shaking  a  fat  finger  at  her, 
"and  I  won't  listen  to  you.  Come  in  and 
help  me  buy  some  curtains." 

"  McGrath  has  got  nothing  fit  to  look  at," 
declared  Mrs.  Forbes ;  "  it's  a  rotten  show, 
these  days.  Let's  all  come  -  along  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  see  what  they've  got." 

The  three  women  made  their  way  down 
into  the  street  through  a  crowd  of  shoppers, 
white  and  native,  who,  whatever  might  be 
Mrs.  Forbes'  opinion  of  McGrath's,  evidently 
found  that  store  satisfactory  enough. 
Monica,  coming  from  the  post  office,  met 
them  in  the  avenue.  They  would  have  de- 
tained her  in  gossip,  as  they  detained  so  many 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  but  she  re- 
turned their  greetings  somewhat  hurriedly 
and  passed  on. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  1  "  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"  If  Harding  likes  to  pretend  there's  a  girl 
coming  out  and  to  be  pleased  about  it,  Monica 
isn't  pleased." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Leroy 
comfortably  ;  ''  she's  got  more  sense  than 
to  fret  about  any  young  man.  It's  her  worry 
about  her  father  that  makes  her  look  so 
tired — and  this  awful  heat.  Oh,  why  did 
I  come  back  so  soon  !  "  and  she  again  mopped 
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her  brow  and  then  fanned  herself  with  her 
big  palm-leaf  fan. 

Monica  walked  slowly  homewards.  Mail 
days  did  not  mean  for  her  what  they  meant 
for  so  many  of  the  white  residents — the 
arrival  of  little  packets  of  letters  from  numer- 
ous friends,  bundles  of  papers  and  magazines 
from  "  home,"  books,  gifts,  photographs 
and  other  reminders,  if  such  were  needed, 


of  that,  mail  days  usually  meant  a  pleasant 
break  in  the  monotony  of  her  life.  She 
enjoyed  the  animated  scene  when  the  shore 
boats  brought  the  visitors  from  the  steamers, 
and  the  pretty  high  street  saw  an  incongruous 
but  picturesque  mingling  of  sailors  and  tour- 
ists, natives  and  residents.  But  to-day  she 
passed  all  this  by  listlessly.  Her  thoughts 
were  with  the  man  from  whom  she  had 
parted  a  short  time  back 
beneath  the  frangipanni  trees, 
whom  she  would  soon  see 
again,  whom  she  saw  nearly 
every  night  and  yet  whom 
she  could  never  see  too  fre- 
quently. For  long  she  had 
pretended  to  herself  that 
this  was  not  so,  but 
now  she  had  been 
brought  to  ack- 
nowledge the 
truth  to  her- 
self. And  she 
had  upbraided 
herself  bitterly 


**  *  Whatever  you  like  I'm 
sure  she  will,'  he  asserted, 
and  notliing  Monica  could 
say  would  shake  this  con- 
viction." 


of  their  link  with  the  big  outer  world.  There 
was  rarely  any  mail  for  her  or  her  father. 
He  had  been  cast  off  by  their  few  relatives 
in  England  long  since,  and  there  was  only 
a  girl  friend,  met  at  school  in  Melbourne 
and  now  married  and  living  in  a  remote  part 
of  Queensland,  who  now  and  again,  chiefly 
on  birthdays  or  other  festivals,  wrote  her 
a  letter.  To-day  there  had  not  been  even 
that,  and  empty-handed  she  had  come  away 
from  the  post  office.  Never  had  she  been 
able  to  accustom  herself  altogether  to  the 
absence  of  any  mail  for  her,  but  in  spite 


as  she  had  done  so.  He  was  to  be  married, 
married  to  that  girl  from  home  about  whom 
he  had  told  her  so  much,  whose  letter  he  now 
had  with  him  saying,  no  doubt,  that  she  was 
leaving  at  once  to  meet  him  at  Sydney,  A 
month  from  now  and  he  would  have  a  wife 
at  Akatonga  and  she  would  see  him  no  more, 
no  more,  that  is,  on  the  old  terms  of  inti- 
macy. Of  course,  he  would  not  think  it 
meant  the  end  of  their  friendship,  but  Monica 
knew.     Try  as  she  would  to  like  Digby's 
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wife,  she  felt  sure  she  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so.  What  kind  of  girl  could  she  be,  she 
had  w^ondered  indignantly  many  a  time,  who 
could  leave  her  lover  to  live  his  lonely  life 
in  that  far-off  island  because  she  would  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  forsake  the  allurements 
and  excitements  of  a  big  city  ?  Of  course, 
the  girl  had  not  put  it  in  that  way,  nor  did 
Digby  suspect  it.  He  said  she  was  so 
young  ;  she  had  been  such  a  child  when  they 
met  and  loved  one  another,  and  she  was, 
moreover,  so  childlike  and  so  gay.  Digby, 
Monica  knew,  never  ceased  to  marvel  that 
he,  some  eight  years  the  senior  aiid  slow  and 
serious,  as  he  regarded  himself,  should  have 
won  the  love  of  such  a  dainty  young  creature. 
He  therefore  had  never  had  any  criticism 
when  only  the  previous  cold  weather  Alys 
had  suddenly  changed  her  mind  about  being 
married  that  year.  Everything  had  been 
arranged  and  Digby  was  to  leave  for  home 
in  a  week  to  fetch  her,  when  there  came 
first  a  cable  of  postponement  and  then  a 
letter.  Alys  had  been  ill,  said  the  letter, 
and  the  doctor  declared  she  must  not  risk 
a  tropical  climate  for  some  months  to  come. 
The  letter  further,  so  Digby  had  explained, 
forbade  him  to  go  home  then,  for  she  was 
rapidly  getting  better  and  he  must  not  go  to 
all  that  expense  just  to  see  how  she  was. 
He  must  put  the  money  aside  for  the  next 
cold  weather,  when  of  course  she  would  come 
out,  but  it  would  be  silly  for  her  to  attempt 
to  come  till  then.  Digby  had  taken  her  at 
her  word  and  not  gone  home  (England  was 
"  home  "  to  Monica,  although  she  never  went 
there  or  saw  any  prospect  of  doing  so),  for 
though  his  plantation  was  prospering  he  was 
still  but  young  at  the  work  and  could  not 
afford  to  incur  unnecessary  expense. 

The  girl  from  home  was  coming  out  this 
cold  weather.  Of  late  she  had  been,  as 
Monica  had  to  admit,  unusually  considerate 
of  her  lover,  even  though  she  did  occasionally 
miss  a  mail.  Would  she,  Monica,  miss  a 
mail,  she  thought  to  herself,  and  especially 
when  the  lover  to  be  written  to  was  such  a 
one  as  Digby  Harding  ?  Well  she  knew  she 
would  have  studied  the  goings  and  comings 
of  the  steamers  so  that  the  dates  for  posting 
her  precious  letters  should  stand  out  above  all 
other  dates  as  if  written  in  fire  ! 

Meanwhile  Digby  had  finished  his  business 
in  the  settlement,  had  flung  his  bundle  of 
home  papers  and  magazines  into  his  Ford  and 
swung  along  home,  up  the  frangipanni  ave- 
nue, bumping  along  the  rutted  weedy  track  at 
the  end  which  was  dignified  by  the  title  of 
road  though  it  deserved  no  such  distinction, 


till  he  came  to  the  gate  in  the  neat  coffee 
hedge  which  bordered  his  compound.  Half 
a  dozen  little  native  children,  rolling  about 
among  the  thick  coarse  grass  and  weeds  of 
the  track,  rushed  to  open  the  gate  before 
his  own  native  boy  could  come  scuttling 
down  the  drive,  and  he  passed  swiftly  up 
the  tiny  avenue  of  paw-paw  trees,-  left  the 
car  in  its  primitive  garage  of  thatch  and 
bamboo  laths,  and  then  flung  himself  into 
his  big  wicker  chair  on  the  verandah  of  his 
whitewashed  bungalow.  He  lit  his  pipe 
and  turned  to  his  correspondence. 

Alys  first,  of  course.  He  had  waited  for 
this  moment  with  eagerness,  yet  now  he  held 
the  letter  within  his  fingers  he  felt  an  inex- 
plicable reluctance  to  open  it.  .  .  .  Shy- 
ness, he  supposed,  but  how  absurd.  He 
opened  it  with  sudden  haste. 

Yes,  she  was  coming. 

It  was  indeed  a  budget  this  time,  page 
after  page  of  her  sprawling  handwriting  with 
its  usual  decoration  of  erasures  and  exclama- 
tions and  underlinings  and  its  addition  of 
half  a  dozen  postscripts.  It  was  a  gay  letter. 
She  was  really,  really  tjoming  this  time,  and 
of  course  her  dear  old  Dig  wasn't  to  worry 
a  bit  because  he  couldn't  fetch  her.  It  was 
all  her  fault  for  being  so  stupidly  ill  the 
previous  year  when  he  had  made  such  lovely 
arrangements.  She  quite  understood  that 
it  wasn't  so  easy  this  year  to  make  them  all 
over  again.  They  would  have  a  lovely  long 
honeymoon  in  Australia,  as  he  suggested. 
She  had  been  at  once  to  book  her  passage  t>n 
the  boat  he  had  mentioned  and  the  shipping 
clerk  had  been  just  lovely  in  helping  her  and 
making  everything  quite  plain.  She  and  her 
mother  and  sisters  and  cousins  and  friends  had. 
been  shopping  every  day  and  all  day  till  al- 
ready she  was  nearly  worn  out.  She  was  hav- 
ing heaps  of  presents  and  lots  of  them  cheques, 
because  friends  didn't  know  what  to  get  for 
a  tropical  island.  She  spent  most  of  the 
cheques — there  was  such  a  crowd  of  things 
to  get — but  she  was  keeping  back  one  or 
two  to  spend  in  Sydney.  Her  friends  told 
her  she  hadn't  bought  nearly  enough  pots 
and  pans  and  things.  It  would  be  such 
fun  to  shop  with  her  dear  Dig  and  buy 
coffee-pots  and  mops  and  potato-peelers — 
if,  that  is,  they  would  ever  want  potato- 
peelers  on  the  island,  and  wouldn't  eat 
their  potatoes  raw,  with  the  peel  on  !  And 
wasn't  it  huge  fun  to  think  she  was  to 
come  out  to  a  coco-nut  island  and  would 
they  have  to  drink  coco-nuts  for  dinner,  and 
if  so  she  hoped  there  was  more  milk,  or 
whatever  the  stuff   inside  them  was  called. 
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in  them  than  there  was  in  the  nuts  one 
got  on  Hampstead  Heath.  She  had  been 
there  on  Easter  Monday,  for  a  lark,  with 
some  friends,  to  see  how  the  mob  enjoyed 
themselves.  Had  he  ever  done  that  1  And 
some  of  the  boys  with  them  (her  dear  old  Dig 
needn't  be  jealous — they  were  merely  kids) 
had  thrown  balls  at  coco-nuts  and  had  got 
some  and  they  had  opened  them  and  drunk 
the  stuff  because  her  friends  told  her  she 
must  get  used  to  it. 

Just  like  Alys  !  He  looked  up  from  the 
gay  letter  and  gazed  round  him.  What 
would  it  be  like  to  have  that  lively  pretty 
child  running  about  his  house  and  compound. 
Would  she  like  island  life,  he  wondered,  as 
he  had  so  often  w:ondered  before.  He  did, 
of  course,  but  lots  of  white  women  didn't. 
Monica  Howard  did — but  then  Monica  was 
altogether  different  from  other  women. 
What  a  splendid  thing  it  was  that  Alys 
should  find  such  a  woman  waiting  to  l3e 
her  friend,  and  what  a  relief  it  was  to  him 
to  reflect  that  she  would  always  be  near  to 
help  him  make  life  pleasant  for  the  little 
bride  come  so  far  from  home  and  friends  to 
make  a  home  for  him.  Now  he  knew  for 
certain  she  was  coming  he  must  see  about 
getting  his  house  ready.  How  glad  Monica 
would  be  to  know,  and  how  interested  to 
advise  him  in  preparing  his  house  for  its 
mistress. 

With  this  happy  prospect  before  him  he 
could  afford  to  smile  indulgently  over  the 
somewhat  tepid  congratulations  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  His  mother,  he  knew, 
never  had  approved  of  Alys.  She  had 
declared  her  to  be  too  "  flighty."  But  a 
mother,  reflected  Digby,  rarely  approved  a 
son's  choice  of  a  wife,  or  so  he  had  heard. 
She  now  wrote  that  she  was  glad  Alys  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  up  her  duties  and 
be  married,  and  she,  Mrs.  Harding,  could 
only  hope  her  dear  son  was  making  plenty 
of  money,  for  she  was  afraid  he  would  find 
his  wife  extravagant.  His  sister  had  always 
liked  Alys — till  the  previous  year,  when,  she 
declared — and  this  had  brought  about  a 
coolness  between  brother  and  sister — Alys 
had  not  been  ill  at  all,  or  not  so  ill  but  that 
she  could  have  married  Digby  if  she  had 
liked.  She  was,  however,  said  Elsie  indig- 
nantly, nothing  but  a  heartless  flirt,  and 
Digby  would  do  well  to  break  off  the  engage- 
ment. She  had  never  apologised  for  this 
opinion  or  recanted,  but  had  written  now 
and  again  to  her  brother  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Alys.  Now  she  wrote  assuring  him 
of  her  best  wishes,  but  adding  that  Alys  was 


still  a  shocking  flirt.  However,  flirts  often 
made  good  wives  once  they  settled  down,  so 
she  hoped  for  the  best.  She  would  not, 
however,  send  any  wedding  gift  till  she  heard 
of  the  actual  marriage. 

Digby  put  her  letter  aside  light-heartedly. 
His  sister  was  many  years  older  than  Alys,  a 
very  capable  mistress  of  her  house  and  the 
mother  of  five  children.  What  should  such 
a  matron  understand  of  the  gay  childlikeness 
of  an  Alys  ? 

He  entered  his  sitting-room  and  stood 
before  the  big  portrait  of  Alys  which  hung 
there.  How  young  she  looked,  with  her 
tumbling  curling  hair,  her  wide  appealing 
eyes  and  pretty  pouting  mouth  turned 
towards  the  onlooker  as  if  asking  indulg- 
ence and  petting.  He  picked  up  a  book 
of  snapshots  sent  out  from  home,  mainly 
of  Alys  ;  Alys  on  the  tennis  court,  peer- 
ing saucily  from  over  the  top  of  her 
racquet  (Digby  wondered  if  she  could 
really  play  tennis  yet  ?  He  doubted  if  she 
would  ever  be  much  good  at  it)  ;  Alys,  in  a 
distractingly  pretty  frock,  reposing  in  a  punt, 
glancing  provocatively  from  beneath  a  Jap- 
anese sunshade ;  Alys  perched  behind  a  youth 
on  a-  motor  bicycle,  her  dainty  limbs  clothed 
in  stiff  leather  coat  and  knickers,  a  cap  drawn 
tightly  over  her  curls  ;  Alys  in  fancy  dress 
ready  for  a  dance,  as  a  geisha,  a  Turkish 
lady,  an  apache,  and — one  that  Digby  could 
never  quite  approve — a  ballet  dancer  :  Alys 
astride  a  fence  among  a  string  of  boys, 
waving  her  hat  hilariously ;  Alys  suddenly 
demure,  standing  before  a  kitchen  table, 
posing  as  a  housewife — though  Digby  well 
knew  she  could  not  cook  a  thing  and  never 
intended  to  learn. 

How  could  he  hope  that  the  life  he  had 
to  offer  could  satisfy  such  a  gay  pretty  young 
creature  !  Rangi  came  in  to  set  the  table 
for  his  supper  and  his  anxiety  about  Alys 
was  heavy  upon  him  as  he  sat  down  to  the 
tinned  soup,  the  plain  chop  and  boiled  sweet 
potato,  the  boiled  rice  and  milk  and  the 
eternal  banana  and  paw-paw  which  made 
up  his  supper  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 
It  had  all  satisfied  him  completely,  the  food 
prepared  by  the  willing  if  unimaginative 
Rangi,  the  bare  cool  sitting-room  with  little 
in  it  but  a  table,  a  small  bureau  with  a  few 
bookshelves,  and  a  couple  of  chairs,  its  floor 
spread  with  a  native  mat ;  the  bedroom  in 
its  simple  fittings  ;  the  cook-house  at  the 
back  where  Rangi  and  her  husband  ruled ; 
the  primitive  wash-place  where  he  had  fixed 
up  a  zinc  bath  and  a  shower  ;  the  wide 
verandahs  of  his  house  given  up  at  the  back 
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to  Bangi  and  her  household  duties,  but  on 
two  sides  looking  into  his  well  cleared  coco- 
nut plantations,  and  at  the  front  overlooking 
the  garden  he  had  cultivated  so  painstakingly 
for  Alys  and  the  pretty  avenue  of  tufted 
paw-paws. 

He  liked  it  all — loved  it,  he  might  say. 
And  Monica  loved  it,  he  knew.  She  had 
never  wanted  him  to  fill  the  house  with 
fussy  little  decorations  as  had  other  of  his 
women  acquaintances.  But  Alys — how 
could  it  be  expected  to  satisfy  her  ?  She 
was  so  different  from  Monica,  accustomed, 
of  course,  to  so  different  a  life.  His  memory 
went  back  to  his  visits  to  Alys's  home  and  in 
retrospect  it  seemed  to  him  all  hangings  and 
festoons  and  tassels  and  footstools .  He  recol- 
lected how  he  had  stumbled  about  the  over- 
furnished  drawing-room  like  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop  and  how  Alys  had  rallied  him 
and  called  him  "  a  dear  clumsy  old  savage." 
He  had  even  seen  her  own  room,  for  Alys 
prided  herself  on  being  very  modern  and 
had  few  reticences.  That  also  had  appeared 
to  him  a  bower  of  lace  and  ribbons,  photo- 
graphs and  odds  and  ends  of  silverware  and 
enamel  on  little  tables,  the  floor  crowded 
by  more  footstools,  as  he  called  them,  but 
which  Alys  had  laughingly  declared  to  be 
**  pouf  "  ottomans,  blowing  the  word ''  pouf  '* 
at  him  daintily  as  if  blowing  a  toy  balloon. 

He  refused  the  coffee  Rangi  brought.  It 
came  out  of  a  tin,  as  so  many  things  did  on 
the  island,  and  was  like  thin  treacle.  Monica 
would  give  him  coffee  worth  the  name. 
What  a  comfort  it  was,  he  reflected,  as  a 
little  later  he  got  out  his  car  again  and 
went  bumping  back  along  the  overgrown 
road,  to  have  such  a  capable,  sympathetic 
friend  to  turn  to  ! 

II. 

He  found  Monica  seated  in  her  low  chair  on 
the  verandah,  as  usual,  in  the  lamplight. 
But  for  once  her  hands  lay  idle  in  her  lap, 
the  fine  needlework  in  which  she  delighted 
tossed  on  to  the  table.  He  caught  sight  of 
her  before  she  heard  him,  for  his  step  was 
inaudible  on  the  thick  coarse  grass  which 
overran  Dr.  Howard's  compound.  She  was 
staring  out  at  the  sea  which  lay  dark  and 
mysterious  before  her,  for  even  the  belt  of 
tossing  surf  on  the  reef  showed  but  dimly 
in  the  thick  misty  night.  He  thought  she 
looked  troubled  and  tired  ;  so  unlike  her. 
Perhaps  there  was  fresh  cause  for  anxiety 
in  regard  to  her  father. 

As  he  came  towards  her  along  the  veran- 
dah, however,  the  weariness  and  sadness  dis- 


appeared, and  he  thought  quickly  how  sweet 
and  sympathetic  a  nature  was  hers  that  she 
could  thus  banish  at  once  her  private  sorrows 
to  give  a  cheerful  welcome  to  her  friends. 
But  she  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  the  only 
sympathetic  one. 

*'  There  is  no  new  trouble  with  the 
doctor  ?  "  he  asked  earnestly,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  his  accustomed  chair  opposite 
her. 

"  No,  nothing,"  she  replied,  and  seemed 
surprised  by  the  question. 

"  It  was  only  I  thought  you  looked  tired 
and  a  bit  worried  as  I  came  up." 

She  turned  her  face  aside  an  instant. 

"  I  am  certainly  a  little  tired,"  she  then 
replied,  smiling  at  him  with  her  old  tran- 
quillity and  taking  up  her  needlework.  "  It 
has  been  so  close  to-day,  as  if  a  storm  was 
brewing,  don't  you  think  ?  And  yet  no  rain 
comes." 

He  was  relieved. 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  close.  And,  you  know, 
you  do  stick  at  your  work  so.  Look  at 
you  now — you're  always  at  something." 

She  held  up  the  piece  of  linen  she  was 
embroidering. 

*'  This  is  not  work  ;  this  is  amusement. 
And  I  hope  you  admire  it,  for  I  think  of 
bestowing  it  on  you  as  part,  let  us  say,  of 
my  wedding  gift.  And  now  tell  me  your 
news — when  will  it  be  wanted  ?  Is  every 
thing  settled  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  coming  out  next  month. 
She  is  sailing  on  the  Prince  Arthur,  and 
I  shall  leave  here  by  the  Takapuna  to  meet 
her." 

There  appeared  to  be  a  knot  or  other  hin- 
drance in  her  work,  for  Monica  suddenly 
bent  over  it,  but  the  next  moment  she  was 
giving  him  all  her  interest  again. 

"  That's  splendid  news.  So  now  you 
will  have  to  be  very  busy  getting  the  house 
ready." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  are  going  to  help  me, 
aren't  you  ?  I  shan't  know  what  to  do, 
left  to  myself." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  be  much.  All  the  details  must  be 
left  to  your  wife." 

"  So  you  always  say,  but  you  know  she 
has  told  me  to  fit  it  up  as  I  think  best.  At 
any  rate,  I've  got  to  have  the  walls  lime- 
washed  afresh  and  the  woodwork  painted 
and  new  covers  for  cushions  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  pots  and  pans  for  the  cook- 
house. You'll  help  me  with  all  that,  w^on't 
you  ?  " 

He  looked  so  perplexed  by  her  apparent 
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reluctance  and  so  troubled  that  Monica 
felt  bound  to  say  she  would.  But  how 
blind  men  were,  she  thought.  She  was 
well  aware,  though  she  knew  he  was  not, 
of  the  gossip  occasioned  by  their  friendship. 
She  knew  that  not  only  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her 
intimates  but  the  natives  who  worked  about 
Digby's  plantation  and  about  her  own  home 
assumed  that  one  day  she  was  to  marry  Mr. 
Harding.  Only  she,  it  seemed,  was  aware 
that  to  Digby  she  was  nothing  more  than 
a  friend,  such  as  Mrs.  Forbes  might  have 
been,  or,  as  the  idea  of  that 
lively  lady  as  the  innocent  friend 
of  a  young  man  was  far-fetched, 
say  Mrs.  Leroy,  fat,  comfortable 
and  middle-aged. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  without  you,"  her-  companion 
was    saying    gratefully. 


a  place  one  doesn't  know,  doesn't  it — but 
anyway,  as  I  am  I  can  sympathise  with 
anybody  who  has  more  cause  to  feel  it." 

"  I  wish  you  could  go  to  England,"  said 
Digby,  "  and  I'd  love  to  be  there  with  you. 
There  are  so  many  places  I'd  like  to  show 
you." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  at  all  likely  that  I 


What's  all  this  about  Harding  doing  up  his  place  and  buying  a  lot  of  fal-lals  ?  '  asked  Dr.  Howard  as  they 
drove  away.  .  .  .  '  He  is  going  to  be  married,  that's  all.'  " 


"  What  a  tremendous  thing  it  will  be  for 
Alys   to   have  you   as   a  friend  also.     I'm 
afraid  she'll  be  very  lonely  and  homesick." 
"  Not  for  long,"  smiled  Monica  reassur- 
ingly ;    *'  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make 
her  happy  and  amused.     Do  you  know  that 
'^.ven  I  am  homesick  sometimes  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  say  *  even  '  you  ?  " 
'"  Because  I  have  never  yet  been  to  Eng- 
land,  save  as  a  tiny  child,  which  doesn't 
count.     It  seems  foolish  to  be  homesick  for 


shall  ever  go,"  she  replied  lightly,  "  unless," 
and  she  glanced  over  at  him  with  a  little 
smile,  "  when  you  retire  from  island  life 
you  go  home  to  live  and  you  and — and 
your  wife  will  ask  me  to  visit  you." 

"  Of  course  we  will,  when  we  go.  But 
that's  such  a  long  time  ahead.  I  know  a 
better  plan.  I  shall  have  to  send  Alys 
home  for  a  holiday  pretty  often,  of  course 
— white  women  can't  be  expected  to  stop 
in  the  islands  for  long  without  a  break,  can 
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they  ?  You  do  it,  but  then  you're  so 
different.  When  Alys  goes  to  England  for 
a  holiday,  why  shouldn't  you  go  with  her  ? 
It's  a  fine  idea.'* 

He  looked  so  delighted  with  his  plan  that 
Monica  could  only  appear  delighted  with  it 
also. 

The  talk  drifted  again  to  the  preparation 
of  the  house. 

**  You'll  have  to  come  and  look  it  over 
with  me,"  declared  Digby,  "  and  just  see 
what  really  does  need  doing." 

"  Father  has  to  come  and  see  old  Tanga 
to-morrow,"  said  Monica,  "  and  I  will  drive 
up  with  him." 

Dr.  Howard,  returning  from  the  house 
of  Tom  Henty,  the  half-caste,  with  whom 
he  spent  far  too  much  of  his  time,  drinking 
anything  he  could  get,  from  native  bush  beer 
to  Scotch  whisky,  heard  Digby's  voice,  and 
coming  out  to  them  demanded  the  usual 
game  of  chess,  and  all  talk  of  Alys  ceased 
for  the  time  being.         . '  .  . 

The  old  doctor  set  his  daughter  down  at 
the  gate  of  Digby's  compound  the  next  day, 
and  Digby,  coming  hastily  out  to  greet  her, 
found  her  gazing  after  her  father  a  little 
anxiously  as  he  drove  on  to  visit  his  native 
patient. 

"  Father  has  been  drinking  heavily,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Digby,  "  and  he  is  not  fit  to 
see  any  patient.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  stop 
at  home,  but  he  wouldn't." 

*'  Don't  worry  on  behalf  of  old  Tanga," 
said  Digby  reassuringly.  *'  I  don't  suppose 
there's  anything  worse  with  him  than  too 
much  tinned  beef  and  too  much  bad  beer 
to  wash  it  down.  There's  been  no  end  of 
feasting  among  his  people  this  week — two 
weddings  and  a  funeral." 

*'  I'm  so  afraid,"  and  she  gazed  a  little 
piteously  into  her  companion's  face,  "  that 
one  day  he  may  make  a  mistake  when  he 
has  been  drinking." 

"  Don't  let  yourself  think  that."  Digby 
put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  So  often  she 
had  given  him  sympathy  ;  how  glad  he  was 
now  that  she  turned  to  him  for  consolation 
ia  her  own  anxieties.  "  It's  wonderful,"  he 
went  on,  as  they  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house,  "  how  doctors  keep  their  doctoring 
apart  from  anything  else — anybody  who 
went  through  the  war  could  tell  you 
that." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

His  hand  was  still  protectingly  on  her 
arm  and  for  a  moment  or  two  Monica  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  bliss  of  the  contact. 


Then  she  withdrew  herself  and  smiled  up  at 
him. 

"  But  this  isn't  what  I  came  for.  I  dare 
say  I  am  making  trouble  where  none  really 
exists.  Poor  Daddy,  it  isn't  the  first  time 
he  has  done  that  sort  of  thing.  I  won't 
think  about  it.  Now  for  the  bride's  house." 
She  looked  up  at  the  arch  of  the  paw-paws 
over  them.  "  How  Alys  will  love  this  pretty 
avenue.  I  wonder  how  she  will  like  paw- 
paw to  eat  ?  I  must  show  her  lots  of  ways 
to  prepare  them,  mustn't  I  ?  "  And  she 
laughed,  though  to  a  discerning  ear  there 
was  a  tremulous  note  in  the  gaiety. 

"  She  is  no  cook,"  laughed  Digby  in 
response,  "  unless  she  has  altered  a  great 
deal.  I  don't  suppose  she  will  be  like  you, 
for  instance." 

"Oh,  I!  But  I've  had  such  a  lot  of 
experience.  You  must  get  her  a  good  cook, 
then.  Tom  Henty's  daughter-in-law  might 
be  induced  to  come  ;  she  isn't  bad  as  cooks 
go  here.     I'll  speak  to  her  if  you  like." 

"  As  I  have  said  several  hundred  times," 
exclaimed  Digby  gratefully,  "whatever 
should  I  do  without  you  ?  " 

They  went  over  the  big  airy  bungalow. 
Digby  was  for  dead  white  walls,  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  houses  in  the  bush,  but  agreed 
at  once  when  Monica  suggested  instead  a 
soft  cream  as  more  likely  to  please  Alys. 

"  Whatever  you  like  I'm  sure  she  will," 
he  asserted,  and  nothing  Monica  could  say 
would  shake  this  conviction,  whether  it 
concerned  the  fresh  paint  for  the  woodwork, 
the  pattern  of  the  silk  for  the  new  cushion 
covers,  the  colour  of  the  lampshades  or  the 
shape  of  the  new  chairs  for  the  verandah. 

"  Your  own  home  is  so  comfortable," 
declared  Digby  ;  "when  she  sees  that  Alys 
will  understand  at  once  why  I  was  determined 
to  get  your  help  with  this." 

"  My  own  home  !  "  exclaimed  Monica  ; 
"  but  it's  so  shabby,  the  furniture  falling  to 
pieces,  the  paint  peeling  off  the  floor " 

"  Say  what  you  like,"  interrupted  her 
companion,  "  it's  the  most  comfortable  house 
in  Akatonga.  You've  got  the  gift  of  home- 
making." 

He  was  called  away  by  one  of  his  labour 
boys  and  Monica  remained  in  the  sitting- 
room  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  She  looked 
round  and  though  for  the  past  hour  she  had 
been  discussing  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  place,  she  yet  could  not  realise  that  in 
a  few  weeks  the  whole  house  would  bear 
the  impress  of  another  and  strange,  and, 
as  she  felt,  unsympathetic,  personality.  She 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  photo  album. 
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It  was  jealousy,  no  doubt,  she  told  herself, 
vulgar  jealousy,  which  she  so  much  despised 
in  others,  that  made  her  feel  that  the  girl 
pictured  there  in  so  many  varieties  of  dress 
and  pose  was  a  silly  little  creature  1  Her 
brown  eyes  had  an  unusual  hardness  in 
them  as  they  looked  down  into  the  big  round 
eyes  of  the  bride  laughing  out  from  the 
pages.  Then  she  looked  up  to  stare  at  her 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror  above  the  table. 
So  tall  and  grave  and  old  did  she  look,  she 
thought.  No  wonder  men  turned  to  her  • 
only  for  a  sedate  and  safe  friendship.  She 
wondered  wistfully  what  that  grave  face 
and  those  serious  eyes  would  be  like  if  only 
she  could  be  care-free  and  gay  like  Alys. 
She  longed  to  be  happy  and  to  laugh.  There 
had  been  occasions  when  for  a  while  she  had 
been  able  to  forget  her  anxieties  about  her 
father,  when  the  "  girl  from  home  "  seemed 
likely  to  pass  out  of  Digby's  life.  Then  she 
had  laughed  and  been  gay,  and  by  the  look 
in  Digby's  eyes  and  the  admiration  evident 
among  other  men  of  the  white  colony,  she 
knew  that  happiness  and  laughter  became 
her.  But  those  occasions  were  all  too  scarce. 
Dr.  Howard  had  been  more  and  more  difficult 
of  late.  No  one  came  to  the  house  now  save 
one  or  two  men  of  tastes  like  his  own — 
excepting,  of  course,  Digby  Harding,  whom 
he  welcomed  because  of  his  ability  at  the 
old  doctor's  favourite  game.  The  doctor 
was  never  invited  anywhere,  for  who  could 
invite  such  a  guest  ?  He  in  his  turn  derided 
those  who  criticised  him  and  forbade  Monica 
to  visit  among  them.  Anxious  as  she  was 
to  keep  him  from  Tom  Henty  and  other 
undesirable  company,  Monica  had  acquiesced 
in  this  isolation,  rather  than  oppose  him. 

And  now  on  the  top  of  all  this  the  girl 
from  home  really  was  coming.  How  Monica 
had  longed,  when  time  after  time  the  girl 
had  missed  the  mail,  that  after  all  she  would 
never  come,  that  the  breach  between  her  and 
Digby  which  the  lapses  sometimes  caused, 
would  never  be  bridged.  And  then  she  had 
hated  and  despised  herself  for  the  longing. 
The  breach  had  always  been  bridged.  She 
shut  up  the  book  of  photographs  and  pushed 
it  away  from  her.  Girls  like  Alys  were 
forgiven  anything,  even  by  men  like  Digby 
Harding.  She,  Monica,  the  dull,  the  serious, 
was  useful  as  a  friend,  but  for  gaiety  and 
happiness  and  beauty  he  turned  to  an  Alys. 
She  went  out  on  to  the  verandah  just  as 
her  father  had  brought  his  car  to  a  stop  at 
Digby's  gate.  It  had  not  seemed  to  Monica 
that  her  heart  could  be  more  heavy,  but  fear 
settled  upon  her  as  well  as  heaviness  when 


she  saw  that  he  had  been  drinking  again. 
Tanga's  wife,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  please 
him,  had  given  him  some  of  the  native 
beer  at  the  making  of  which  Tanga,  the  old 
reprobate,  was  such  an  adept.  He  was 
inclined  to  be  quarrelsome,  was  arguing 
with  Digby,  and  when  he  saw  her,  shouted 
irritably  to  her  to  make  haste.  If  only, 
she  thought  as  she  crossed  the  compound, 
her  father  could  be  induced  to  leave  Aka- 
tonga.  But  life  there  was  easy  and  suited 
him,  despite  the  fact,  now  being  more  and 
more  made  clear  to  him,  that  those  of  his 
own  race  looked  askance  at  him  and  even 
the  natives  were  showing  a  certain  aversion 
from  him.  Sometimes  Monica  even  found 
herself  wishing  that  the  authorities  would 
have  him  recalled.  The  disgrace  would  be 
great,  she  knew,  and  would  mean  more  to 
her  father  than  he  at  all  realised  now,  but 
at  any  rate  they  would  leave  the  island. 
Out  in  the  world  nobody  would  know  any- 
thing of  them  ;  they  could  easily  live  down 
the  disgrace,  and  she  would  be  free  of  the 
agony  of  watching  the  man  she  loved  happy 
with  another  woman.  And  then  after 
dwelling  on  such  a  prospect  she  would  upbraid 
herself  for  selfishness. 

"  What's  all  this  about  Harding  doing  up 
his  place  and  buying  a  lot  of  fal-lals  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Howard  as  they  drove  away. 

*'  I  suppose  Tanga's  wife  has  been  talk- 
ing?" 

"  What  if  she  has  ?  Is  it  a  secret,  then  ? 
What's  he  up  to  ?  " 

*'  It  is  no  secret.  He  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, that's  all." 

"  Whom  to  ?  " 

"  Father,  you've  heard  a  hundred  times." 

"  First  it's  this  one  and  then  it's  that " 

"  Not  with  Mr.  Harding,"  interposed  his 
daughter  quickly. 

"  Why  not !    Well,  who  is  it  ?  " 

*'  The  girl  from  home,  of  course — ^Alys 
Pullman." 

''  Humph  !  And  that'll  be  the  end  of 
my  chess,  I  suppose,"  grumbled  the  doctor. 

But  though  he  grumbled  about  this  iuss 
he  was  relieved  that  he  had  not  to  suffer 
a  greater  loss.  Tom  Henty  had  hinted  that 
young  Harding  had  his  eye  on  Monica. 
But  what  could  he,  the  doctor,  have  done 
without  her  ? 

ni. 

The  house  was  ready  for  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  had  gone  to  meet  her. 

**  All  I  can  say  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forbes 
to  Mrs.  Levitt  as  they  strolled  beneath  the 
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frangipanni  trees  one  morning,  a  few  days 
after  Digby's  departure,  "  that  after  doing 
up  his  house  to  suit  Monica  Howard,  the 
least  he  could  have  done  was  to  ask  her  to 
live  in  it.'' 

*'  H'sh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Levitt,  glancing  round, 
"  what  things  you  say,  Kita  !  I  only  told 
you — for  I  overheard  his  Rangi  telling  my 
Akra — that  because  Monica  liked  cream  for 
walls  he  decided  to  have  it " 

"  And  also,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Forbes,  in 
no  whit  repressed,  "  to  have  lampshades  and 
bedspreads  and  pianos  and  pots  and  pans 
and  everything  else  as  she  liked  them  ! 
Oh,  I  haven't  heard  it  only  from  you,  my 
dear  !     Doesn't  everyone  know  ?  " 

*'  It's  very  hard  on  her  having  to  help 
prepare  a  house  for  another  woman." 

"  Perhaps  she  thought  she  might  get  it 
after  all  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  Rita.  Monica  isn't  that  sort  of 
girl." 

'*  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  blame  her  if  she 
had!" 

''  Whose  character  are  you  taking  away 
now  ?  "  asked  her  husband,  joining  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  McGrath's  store. 

*'  Don't  tell  us  we  talk  scandal,"  retorted 
his  wife  pertly,  "  and  give  yourself  airs  of 
superiority.  You  men  do  the  same  when 
you  get  together.  Not  that  I  blame  you. 
There's  nothing  else  to  do  in  this  hole." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  new  bride  will  like 
Akatonga,"  remarked  Dr.  Forbes. 

"  As  much  as  we  all  do  !  " 

**  Oh,  Rita,"  said  Mrs.  Levitt,  "  poor  Dr. 
Forbes  will  feel  so  uncomfortable  if  you  talk 
like  that  after  getting  you  to  come  out." 

"  She  doesn't  know  what  island  life  really 
means,"  said  the  doctor  easily,  smiling  at 
his  pretty  pouting  wife.  "  She  is  away  all 
through  the  hot  weather  and  spends  the  whole 
of  the  winter  dancing,  flirting  and  gossiping." 

"  We  can't  all  be  Monica  Howards  !  " 
retorted  his  wife  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
"  and  sit  like  Patience  or  somebody  or  other 
on  a  monument  smiling  at  whatever  it  was 
she  did  smile  at." 

'*  She's  a  good  sort,  Monica,"  said  her 
husband ;  "  some  fellow  ought  to  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  getting  her  long 
since." 

"  Several  have  jumped,  so  they  say," 
remarked  Mrs.  Levitt,  "  but  not  the  right 
ones." 

"  Not  the  right  one,  you  mean,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes. 

"  Harding  was  a  fool,"  said  Dr.  Forbes. 

"  Now  she  has  lost  him  I  suppose  she  will 


waste  the  rest  of  her  life  on  that  awful 

father  of  hers "  began  Mrs.  Levitt,  when 

she  noted  a  native  youth  approach  their 
group,  then  stop  hesitatingly,  gaze  at  the 
doctor  and  look  round  again  uncertainly. 
He  was  evidently  anxious  to  attract  the  doc- 
tor's attention  but  shy  of  interrupting  him. 
*'  There's* someone  wants  you/'  she  added. 

The  doctor  turned  and  the  youth  stepped 
up  to  him. 

''  Tanga  very  sick,"  he  said  ;  "he  tell 
me  to  come  and  say  he  want  you  ;  you  come 
quick." 

"  Tanga  !  "  repeated  Dr.  Forbes.  *'  Old 
Tanga  up  at  Atea  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lad,  and  repeated, 
^'  he  very  sick,  you  come  quick." 

"  But  Dr.   Howard  will  come  to  Tanga 


The  youth  interrupted  earnestly  : 

*'  No  ;  Tanga  say  he  no  want  Dr.  Howard 
no  more  ;  he  no  come  when  Tanga  want ; 
now  Tanga  say " 

Dr.  Forbes  motioned  him  away  from  the 
proximity  of  the  people  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  busy  store.  He  was  seen  to  be  talking 
with  him  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  the 
messenger  departed  with  obvious  reluctance 
and  the  doctor  went  hastily  in  the  direction 
of  his  house. 

"  What  does  that  mean  !  "  exclaimed  his 
wife  to  Mrs.  Levitt. 

*'  I  know  the  old  man  has  been  very  ill 


"  But  send  for  Frank !  Why,  up  till  now 
the  old  creature  wouldn't  look  at  him  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  old  guard  who  would  have 
no  one  but  Dr.  Howard." 

"  Perhaps  he's  been  disobeying  orders, 
eating  stuff  he  shouldn't — you  know  what 
they  are,  my  dear — and  doesn't  like  to  face 
Dr.  Howard." 

"  What  is  more  likely  is  that  the  old 
doctor  was  too  drunk  to  attend  to  him  or 
forgot  to  go  and  Tanga  has  got  frightened 
and  now  won't  have  him." 

"  H'sh,"  cautioned  her  companion,  glanc- 
ing round  ;    "  Rita,  you  are  so  indiscreet." 

They  parted,  Mrs.  Forbes  curious  to  get 
home  and  glean  what  information  she  could. 
Before  night  it  was  known  throughout  the 
island  that  part  of  her  surmise  was  true. 
Tanga,  and  still  more  Tanga 's  wife,  said 
that  Dr.  Howard  had  promised  to  come  at 
a  certain  hour  and  bring  fresh  medicine.  He 
had  not  come  nor  had  he  sent  the  medicine, 
and  at  the  hour  when  he  should  have  been 
at  Tanga 's  bedside  he  had  been  seen  in 
Tom  Henty's  shack,  drunk  and  dead  to  the 
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world.  Tanga  was  now  very  sick  ;  he  had 
not  had  his  medicine  and  of  course  he  would 
die,  and  it  would  be  the  fault  of  Dr.  Howard. 
Dr.  Howard,  sobered  suddenly  by  the 
incident,  turned  bleared  defiant  eyes  upon 
questioners.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
been  drunk  in  Tom  Henty's  shack  and  had 
altogether  forgotten  Tanga.  But  he  denied 
that  Tanga  was  seriously  ill.  If  he  had 
been,  he,  the  doctor,  would  not  have  for- 
gotten about  him.  If  the  old  fool  of  a 
native  was  worse  it  was  not  for  lack  of  the 
physic    but    because    he    had    been    eating 
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pig  freshly  boiled,  declared  Tanga 's  wife 
indignantly,  and  a  sip  of  beer,  could  hurt  no 
one,  and  in  any  case,  if  they  had  made  Tanga 
a  little  sick,  it  was  the  doctor's  business  to 
be  there  and  give  him  the  medicine  which 
would  have  made  everything  all  right  again. 
And  Tanga's  brothers  and  sisters  and 
•  b  r  o  thers- 
in-law  ^    _ 

and  sis- 
ter s  -  i  n- 
law      and 


"  '  I  wonder  how  the  new  bride  will  like  Akatonga,'  remarked  Dr.  Forbes. 
'As  much  as  we  all  do  ! '  'Oh,  Rita,'  said  Mrs.  Levitt,  'poor  Dr.  Forbes 
will  feel  so  uncomfortable  if  you  talk  like  that  after  getting  you  to  come  out.'  " 


pork  and  drinking  a  lot  of  bush  beer  at  a 
moment  when  such  things  were  very  bad 
for  him  and  had  been  forbidden. 

Tanga  did  not  die,  but  this  in  no  wise 
checked  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  native  favour 
against  their  old  favourite.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  old  doctor's  forgetfulness  that 
influenced  it  perhaps — for  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first  instance  of  it — as  Tanga's 
resentment  at  the  charges  about  the  pork 
and  the  beer.  The  fact  that  the  charges 
were  true  made  no  difference.     A  bit  of  fresh 


and  relatives  to  the  second  and  third  and 
further  degrees,  sitting  round  his  verandahs, 
raised  their  voices  in  hearty  agreement. 

Tanga  of  Atea  was  a  chief,  and  though 
chiefs  nowadays  retain  little  of  their  old 
supremacy,  they  can  still  wield  a  certain  in- 
fluence and  his  disaffection  cost  Dr.  Howard 
the  favour  of  many  others  who  till  then  had 
believed  in  him. 

The  authorities  were  loth  to  take  action 
against  the  old  doctor,  but  his  conduct  could 
no  longer  be  ignored.     Dr.  Howard,  however, 
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did  not  wait  for  such  action.  He  resigned 
his  position  within  a  few  days  of  Tanga's 
rejection  of  him.  In  spite  of  the  official  in- 
dulgence towards  hini;  he  knew  he  had  long 
exhausted  his  credit  with  those  of  his  own 
race,  and  now  it  was  exhausted  also  with 
the  natives,  among  whom  he  had  lived  for  so 
many  years  in  comfort  and  easy-going  friend- 
liness. Broken,  dejected,  silent,  and  sunk 
too  often  in  drunkenness,  he  sat  about  the 
shabby  bungalow  by  the  lagoon,  while 
Monica  made  hasty  preparations  for  leaving 
Akat'jnga  by  the  next  steamer  going  to 
Australia,  due  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  She 
wished  it  had  been  a  couple  of  days  only, 
for  life  seemed  unendurable.  It  was  true 
she  was  at  last  to  leave  the  island.  She 
would  be  spared  the  home-coming  of  Digby 
Harding  and  his  bride.  But  the  price  of 
freedom  had  been  terribly  heavy,  and  as 
she  looked  at  her  father  she  thought  that, 
difficult  as  life  on  the  old  terms  had  been, 
it  would  have  been  preferable.  He  would 
say  nothing  as  to  future  plans.  The  outer 
world  held  nothing  for  him.  For  hours  he 
sat  on  the  verandah  in  a  stupor,  half  drunk- 
enness, half  misery,  staring  with  his  little 
bleared  eyes  over  the  blue  and  gold  waters 
of  the  southern  seas  which  washed  the  shores 
of  his  beloved  islands. 

But  the  old  doctor  had  not  to  face  an  alien 
world.  He  was  to  finish  his  life  where  for 
so  long  he  had  lived  it.  He  contracted  a 
chill  and  would  take  no  care  of  himself  or 
permit  Monica  to  care  for  him.  What  was 
life  to  him  now  that  he  should  try  to  prolong 
it  ?  A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  that  was  to  take  him  and  Monica  away 
he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
by  the  big  mission  church,  just  when  the 
cool  trade  winds  began  to  stir  among  the 
trees  and  pinch  the  frangipanni  and  the 
oleanders  so  that  the  graves  were  strewn 
with  their  fallen  ivory  and  crimson  blossoms. 

Meantime  Digby  Harding  had  reached 
Sydney.  He  had  started  from  Akatonga 
in  some  elation,  the  good  wishes  of  many 
friends  showered  upon  him,  but  prominent 
in  his  memory  the  soft  pressure  of  Monica's 
hands  as  for  an  instant  she  had  held  his  in 
both  hers,  uttering  kind  words  to  him  and 
messages  for  his  bride.  But  he  had  been  at 
first  surprised  and  then  disconcerted  to  find 
that  the  nearer  he  drew  to  Australia,  and 
so  to  Alys,  the  less  pronounced  became  the 
elation.  Indeed,  depression  came  over  him 
at  times  that  was  altogether  unaccountable. 
He  felt  he  was  going  to  meet  a  stranger. 
Alys  !     It  seemed  to  him  he  hardly  knew 


her.  It  was  three  years  since  they  had 
met.  He  had  a  bundle  of  her  letters  with 
him.  He  would  take  them  out  and  re-read 
portions  and  then  for  a  while  his  spirits 
would  revive,  only  to  sink  again  as  the  ship's 
daily  records  indicated  that  they  were  another 
few  hundred  miles  further  from  Akatonga 
and  nearer  Sydney.  He  had  a  ridiculous 
— so  he  described  it  to  himself — longing  to 
find  Monica  waiting  for  him  on  the  wharf 
at  Sydney.  With  her  by  his  side  he  felt 
he  could  meet  Alys  happily  enough. 

He  concluded,  as  he  had  done  once  before 
while  still  at  Akatonga,  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  shyness.  Alys  was  so  much  younger 
than  he  and  he  was  shy  of  her  youth  and 
strangeness  and  shrinking  perhaps  from  the 
responsibility  of  taking  her  happiness  into 
his  keeping.  Annoyed  by  his  reflections, 
wearied  by  his  alternating  excitement  and 
depression,  Tie  avoided  thought  as  much  as 
possible  by  throwing  himself  into  all  the 
ship's  gaieties  and  making  himself  too  weary 
to  do  anything  when  he  retired  to  his  bunk 
but  go  at  once  to  sleep. 

At  Sydney  he  found  he  had  two  days  to 
wait  for  the  Prince  Arthur,  and  alone  at  his 
hotel  the  depression  overcame  him  again. 
He  had  various  acquaintances  in  the  city,  but 
not  all  his  attempts  to  banish  it  by  being 
with  other  people  were  quite  successful. 
He  wished  he  could  have  occupied  himself 
by  making  preparations,  for  the  wedding 
trip,  but  as  yet  he  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  to  go  north  of  Sydney  to  the  hills 
or  take  ship  for  Fiji  or  Samoa.  Now  was 
the  season  for  going  among  the  islands,  as 
he  had  pointed  out  to  Alys.  But  she  would 
decide  nothing  ;  indeed,  she  had  left  it  all 
to  her  "  dear  old  Dig  "  to  decide.  This  was 
no  doubt  docile  of  her,  but  he  found  himself 
wishing  she  had  expressed  some  opinion. 
He  caught  himself  thinking  impatiently  of 
her  constant  airy  references  to  "  dear  old 
Dig."  It  was  not  altogether  sweet  acquies- 
cence which  led  her  to  leave  everything  to 
him.  She  could  not  give  her  mind  to  any- 
thing for  more  than  fiYQ  minutes  !  He  only 
hoped  she  had  caught  the  boat  and  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  to  let  her  "  dear  old  Dig  "  wait 
about  in  Sydney  for  some  three  weeks  or 
more.  A  little  wilfulness,  a  touch  of  irre- 
sponsibility was  charming  enough,  no  doubt ; 
even  Monica  displayed  it  at  times  and  it 
became  her  delightfully.  But  there  were 
occasions  when  a  woman,  and  especially  one 
about  to  be  married,  should  know  her  own 
mind.  Monica,  now,  would  never  leave  a 
fellow  in  an  awkward  position.     He  supposed 
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that  if  Alys  did  miss  the  boat  she  would 
merely  cable  that  she  would  be  along  in  a 
month  or  two  ! 

He  shook  himself  metaphorically.  Was 
this  the  proper  attitude  for  a  lover  who  was 
to  be  a  bridegroom  in  a  few  hours  ? 

It  was  a  gloriously  bright  sunny  morning 
when  he  went  down  to  meet  the  Prince 
Arthur  from  Southampton.  The  waters  of 
the  beautiful  harbour  were  deeply  blue  be- 
neath a  cloudless  sky.  The  air  was  warm 
but  with  that  dry  warmth  which  was  almost 
invigorating  to  one  from  the  damp  warmth 
of  Akatonga.  But  though  summer  seemed 
hardly  yet  to  have  left,  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  a  foretaste  of  winter,  and 
fresh  green  was  beginning  to  cover  the  aridity 
of  the  sun-baked  hillsides,  and  the  gardens 
of  the  villas  glowed  with  green  lawns  and 
gay  flowers.  The  lively  city  looked  very 
sprightly  and  sparkling  that  morning  and 
yet  Digby  walked  through  it  uninfluenced, 
a  prey  to  yet  another  recurrence  of  his 
unaccountable  depression. 

The  Prince  Arthur  was  coming  slowly  to 
her  dock,  stately  and  white  and  elegant. 
Digby  levelled  his  glasses.  There  were  a 
number  of  pretty  girls  among  the  crowd 
lining  the  rails  but  he  did  not  recognise 
Alys.  A  momentary  dismay  seized  him. 
Suppose  he  did  not  recognise  her  after  three 
years  !  Then  he  brushed  the  thought  aside. 
A  bride  and  bridegroom  not  to  recognise 
one  another — ^why,  it  would  be  like  a  farce 
on  the  stage.  Until  the  gates  were  opened 
and  friends  permitted  to  pass  through  he 
stood  with  his  glasses  trained  on  the  upper 
decks.  But  still  no  one  in  the  least  resem- 
bling Alys  was  to  be  seen.  If  she  was  on 
board  she  must  surely  be  somewhere  among 
those  crowds.  She  was  not  one  to  sit 
quietly  in  the  background.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, she  was  ill.  Some  people,  of  course, 
were  not  able  to  come  on  deck  till  the  ship 
was  actually  at  a  standstill.  It  was,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  all  his  ideas  of  Alys  that 
she  should  be  one  of  them.  Rather  had 
he  pictured  her  at  home  from  stem  to  stern 
from  the  moment  she  went  on  board,  as 
gaily  and  saucily  intimate  with  the  winds 
and  waves  and  buffets  of  the  ocean  as  with 
the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  she  would 
make. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  on  board  the  Prince 
Arthur,  but  there  was  not  a  sign  of  her. 
She  had  missed  the  boat,  he  told  himself. 
He  might  have  known  it,  and  though  the 
thought  gave  him  a  momentary  sense  of 
relief,  it  was  followed  immediately  by  a  feel- 


ing of  annoyance.  He  had  wanted  to  get 
it  over.  To  have  to  wait  three  weeks  or  so 
and  then  go  through  it  all  again !  But 
if  she  had  missed  the  boat  why  Lad  she  not 
cabled  ?  If  she  had  not  the  consideration 
to  do  this,  someone  in  her  family  might  have 
urged  the  course  upon  her. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  purser's  ofiice  and 
inquired  for  a  Miss  Pullman,  anticipating  a 
prompt  reply  that  she  had  not  been  on  the 
ship.  Instead,  that  officer  received  him  as 
if  he  had  been  expecting  him. 
"  Mr.  Harding  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  You  are  the  friend  who  was  to  meet  Miss 
Pullman  ?  " 

Digby  said  he  was. 
The  purser  handed  a  letter  to  him. 
"  She  asked  me  to  give  you  this — I  was 
to  post  it  if  I  missed  you.  Miss  Pullman 
left  the  boat  at  Perth — but  of  course  you've 
had  a  wire."  He  smiled  slightly.  "Another 
shipboard  romance."  The  smile,  however, 
faded  as  he  saw  Digby's  evident  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Oh — yes,  Perth,"  repeated  Digby, 
vaguely.  Then  he  added  *'  thank  you,"  poc- 
keted the  letter  and  turned  away  hurriedly 
before  the  purser  could  say  more.  Imme- 
diately he  had  left  the  latter  stepped  to  the 
door  and  called  to  a  fellow -officer.  Nodding 
his  head  towards  his  late  visitor's  fast- 
receding  figure,  he  said — 

"D'ye  see  that  chap  ?  Remember  the 
Pullman  girl  saying  a  friend  was  to  meet  her 
here  ?  Didn't  she  make  out  he  was  a  fatherly 
old  chap  ?  " 

His  companion  said  he  remembered,  and 
laughed. 

"  She  was  a  little  hussy,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  always  thought  she  was." 

"  By  the   way,  you   ran   after   her " 

began  the  other. 

"  As  everyone  else  did,  eh  ?  She  was  a 
fetching  little  hussy,  anyway.  But  I  say, 
I'll  bet  you  anything  that  chap  there  was 
the  one  she  was  coming  out  to  marry — and 
she  left  it  to  me  to  give  him  the  beastly 
knock-out  with  that  letter  !  " 

Harding  left  the  boat  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  finding  himself  after  a  few  moments 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  part  of  the  wharf, 
took  out  the  letter  and  read  it.  The  first 
hasty  perusal  told  him  the  astounding  news. 
Alys  was  married  ! 

She  had  left  the  boat  at  Perth  and  married 
somebody  else. 

The  letter  was  more  composed  of  exclama- 
tory marks,  erasures  and  postscripts  eveu 
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than  usual.  He  read  it  a  second  time  more 
carefully.  She  had  really  truly  meant  to 
come  out  to  her  dear  old  Dig  this  time  but 
she  had  met  a  boy  on  the  ship  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him  immedi- 
ately they  saw  one  another.  They  knew  at 
once  they  were  made  for  each  other.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
her  dear  patient  Dig  to  marry  him.  She 
was  sure  he,  Dig,  would  quite  understand 
— he  had  always  been  so  sweet  and  under- 
standing and  patient.  He  would  be  thank- 
ful for  ever  afterwards,  she  was  sure,  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  the 
other  boy.  He  was  an  engineer  or  something 
— ^Alys  was  very  vague  as  to  what  exactly 
the  boy  was — and  he  had  come  out  to  West- 
ern Australia  on  some  very  important  job, 
and  when  that  job  was  finished  they  would 
go  back  to  England.  They  would  live  in 
London.  Her  dear  old  Dig  need  not  worry 
about  her  ;  everything  had  been  arranged 
quite  properly.  The  boy  had  telegraphed 
to  his  people  and  she  had  telegraphed  to  her 
people.  The  boy  had  wanted  her  also  to 
telegraph  to  her  dear  Dig,  but  she  felt  it 
would  be  such  a  dreadful  shock  that  way. 
A  letter  could  explain  so  much  better. 

If  Digby's  first  feeling  on  reading  the 
letter  was  bewilderment,  his  second  was 
extreme  annoyance  with  Alys.  Even  in 
such  a  matter  as  throwing  over  one  lover  for 
another  she  must  act  childishly,  as  if  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  giving  up  one  picnic 
engagement  for  another.  How  was  it  her 
people  had  permitted  her,  so  irresponsible, 
to  travel  alone  ?  But  perhaps  she  had  not 
but  had  wilfully  disregarded  any  advice 
given  her.  He  hailed  a  taxi,  and  as  he 
threw  himself  into  it,  crumpling  the  letter 
in  his  pocket,  all  annoyance  left  him  and  he 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  immense  relief. 

Alys  had  married  someone  else.  He  did 
not  care  how  or  why.  The  elation  which 
he  had  expected  to  feel  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  meet  her,  now  took  possession  of 
him  because  he  had  lost  her  !  He  was  free, 
free  to  return  to  Akatonga — and  Monica. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been.  It  had  been 
Monica  always.  During  all  the  time  he 
had  been  at  Akatonga  she  had  been  there 
for  him  to  turn  to  for  advice,  for  sympathy, 
for  companionship.  How  often  he  had 
reflected  on  the  wonderful  friendship  which 
existed  between  them.  Now  he  saw  that 
for  a  man  to  feel  intense  satisfaction  and 
joy  in  a  woman's  companionship  such  as 
he  felt  meant  far  more  than  friendship. 
It  was  love.     His  fancy  only  had  been  caught 


by  the  childish  gaiety  and  beauty  of  Alys. 
Beauty  ?  He  thought  of  Monica,  the  lus- 
trous hair  coiled  round  her  shapely  head, 
a  few  soft  tendrils  escaping  here  and  there 
over  her  serene  brow ;  the  beautiful  brown 
eyes,  alight  with  interest  and  sympathy,  the 
sensitive  mouth.  Beside  such  beauty  as 
hers  the  prettiness  of  Alys  was  as  tinsel 
beside  gold. 

He  must  return  to  Akatonga  at  once,  to 
Monica.  If  she  would  not  listen  to  him  ? 
He  deserved  to  lose  her  for  his  blindness,  his 
stupidity.  She  had  always  been  sweet  and 
kind  to  him,  but  what,  he  reflected  with  a 
sinking  of  hope  as  he  made  his  arrangements 
for  his  passage  by  the  Tahafuna,  leaving 
on  her  return  trip  the  following  day,  if  this 
very  steadfastness  in  kindness  and  sweetness 
meant  no  more  than  friendship  ?  Was  she 
not  sweet  and  kind  to  everyone  %  But  he 
must  face  the  verdict.  And  if  he  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  win  her,  what  a  wedding 
journey  should  there  be.  What  a  delight 
it  would  be  to  take  her  away  for  a  time  from 
the  island  where  she  had  known  so  much 
anxiety,  take  her  perhaps  to  England  where 
she  longed  to  go.  Together  they  would  see 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  There 
was  now  no  question  in  his  mind  whether 
his  plantation  could  be  left  over  a  long 
period.  His  reluctance  to  leave  his  work 
that  year  to  fetch  Alys  had  been — he  saw 
it  now — merely  an  excuse.  All  along  he 
had  deceived  himself. 

It  was  not  till  the  Government  boat  came 
out  to  the  Takapuna  at  Akatonga  that 
Digby  heard  of  Dr.  Howard's  death.  He 
heard  it  from  Dr.  Forbes  as  they  met  by  the 
gangway. 

*'  But  you,"  added  the  latter,  after  relating 
the  news  briefly,  *'  why  are  you  back  so  soon  ? 
Marriage  postponed  ?  " 

He  almost  said  "  again  "  but  refrained  in 
time. 

"  Yes,"  was  all  Digby  replied,  and  hastened 
ashore. 

*'  Did  you  see  who  came  off  the  boat  just 
now  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Forbes,  hurrying  across 
from  McGrath's  steps  to  the  post  office  to 
Mrs.  Levitt. 

"  No,  dear,  who  ?     The  bride,"  and  Mrs. 
Levitt  looked  round  eagerly. 
''  Harding — and  alone  !  " 
'*  Well,  what  can  that  mean  !  " 
"I  waved  my  sunshade  at  him  but  he 
wouldn't  take  any  notice." 
''  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 
**  He's  gone  rushing  off  towards  the  How- 
ards' house.     If  he  wants  Monica  he  won't 
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find  her  there.  Serve  him  right  for  not 
stopping  when  I  waved.  I  could  have  told 
him  she's  now  at  Mrs.  Leroy's." 

But  Mrs.  Forbes  was  not  quite  correct  in 
her  facts.  Monica  was  not  at  Mrs.  Leroy's 
at  the  moment.  Since  the  death  of  her 
father  Mrs.  Leroy  had  persuaded  her  to  go 
to  her  house  till  the  ship  came  by  which 
the  girl  would  leave  the  island  for  ever.  But 
for  a  few  hours  each  day  Monica  was  at  the 
old  shabby  bungalow  by  the  lagoon.  The 
accumulations  of  years  take  a  long  time 
to  sweep  away  and  she  had  many  little 
gifts  to  select  and  distribute  among  friends, 
white  and  native. 

She  had  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  moments 
and  the  little  native  maid  who  hung  about 
the  house  whenever  she  appeared  in  case 
she  could  be  of  some  service,  came  forward 
with  some  fruit  which  Monica  accepted 
gratefully  though  she  needed  nothing. 
Everybody  was  very  kind,  she  thought,  and 
now  as  the  time  drew  near  for  her  departure 
she  would  almost  be  sorry  to  leave.  How 
affectionate  the  natives  were  ;  how  soon 
they  forgave  and  forgot.  Old  Tanga  was 
heartbroken,  feeling  he  had  brought  trouble 
to  the  old  doctor  and  was  fretting  himself  ill 
away  in  his  compound  in  the  hills.  In  vain 
for  Monica  to  try  and  comfort  him  ;  he 
could  not  be  comforted.  And  he  was  fret- 
ting also  because  she  was  leaving.  Many 
had  wanted  her  to  stay,  and  among  her 
white  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Leroy's  was  by  no 
means  the  only  home  open  to  her.  But 
she  must  go.  The  steamer  from  Australia 
was  in  the  harbour.  Another  month  and  the 
boat  from  Australia  would  bring  back  Digby 
Harding  and  with  him  his  pretty  young 
bride.  She  longed  to  be  gone  before  then, 
and  so  resisting  all  entreaties  she  was  to 
leave  by  the  same  boat  by  which  she  and 
her  father  were  to  have  gone.  The  boat 
would  be  in  in  twenty-four  hours  and  she 
would  go  on  board  and  be  taken  out  into 
the  wide  world.  What  was  she  to  do  there  ? 
She  did  not  know.  Somehow  she  must 
make  a  living  for  herself.  Friends  on  the 
island  had  showered  introductions  and 
recommendations  upon  her.     Yet  it  would 


be  to   a  world  of   strangers  she  would  be 
going. 

She  had  idly  watched  the  shore  boats 
putting  off  from  the  Takapuna,  but  there 
was  now  no  longer  any  interest  for  her  in 
knowing  who  might  be  the  new-comers  to 
the  island.  She  rose  to  return  to  her  labours, 
the  last  clearances  to  be  made  from  the  now 
deserted  rooms  and  verandahs.  There  was 
the  click  of  the  gate.  But  she  did  not 
trouble  to  look  up — some  native  visitor,  no 
doubt,  with  a  gift.  She  was  inside  the 
house  when  she  heard  a  quick  step  on  the 
verandah.  She  started,  for  it  was  a  step 
she  seemed  to  know,  and  it  was  on  the  back 
verandah,  overlooking  the  lagoon,  where  so 
often  of  an  evening  she  had  heard  it.  But 
of  course  it  couldn't  be  the  step  she  imagined. 
But  there  it  was  again  and  it  paused  at  the 
doorway.  She  looked  round,  bewildered. 
Digby  was  far  away,  at  Sydney — ^yet  there 
he  stood,  looking  in  at  her.  It  must  be  a 
dream,  conjured  up  by  her  longing  for  him. 
But  he  was  coming  towards  her — it  was 
Digby  in  the  flesh.  He  held  out  his  hands. 
Why  should  he  be  here,  and  alone  ? 

The  first  flash  of  joy  which  had  illumined 
her  as  he  came  towards  her,  faded,  and  she 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hands. 

"  You,"  she  said  wonderingly,  and  looked 
beyond  him  for  the  pretty  young  bride  he 
was  to  have  brought  back  with  him,  and  then 
at  him  again,  doubtfully. 

**  Monica  !  "  exclaimed  Digby.  He  would 
not  release  her  hands.  He  was  looking  into 
her  eyes.  He  had  seen  that  sudden  flash  of 
joy  and  hope  was  high  within  him.  *'  I 
am  alone.  She — ^Alys — has  gone  out  of  my 
life  for  ever.  She  didn't  want  me  after  all 
— and  I,  I  didn't  want  her.  I've  never  really 
wanted  her,  Monica,  only  you.  I  have  been 
a  fool ;  I  deceived  myself.  This  isn't  the 
time  to  tell  you  of  my  love,  I  know,  now 
when  you  are  in  such  grief — but  I  must 
just  say  it  once.  Monica,  I  love  you — I  want 
to  be  allowed  to  love  and  serve  you  to  the 
end  of  my  days.     Will  you  let  me  ?  " 

He  bent  to  kiss  her  hands,  and  then  look- 
ing up  read  the  answer  he  longed  for  in  her 
soft  brown  eyes. 
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MONTAGUE  HOWARD  ERSKINE, 
D.S.O.,  M.C.,  was  a  very  mighty 
man,  for  he  stood  six  foot  three  in 
his  socks,  weighed  two  hundred  fair  pounds 
in  his  light  jungle  kit,  and  could  crush  an 
apple  in  one  huge  hand  as  easily  as  a  sledge- 
hammer crushes  a  wasp. 

Rumour  went  that  he  had  gained  one  of 
his  decorations  in  a  little  affair  somewhere 
in  Flanders  when,  having  exhausted  his  re- 
volver ammunition,  single-handed  he  had 
attacked  a  concealed  German  machine-gun  ; 
when  he  had  finished  with  that  gun  it  was 
apparently  still  further  concealed,  for  it  and 
the  gunners  that  had  handled  it  lay  in  one 
shapeless  mass  in  a  shell-hole  that  gaped  in 
the  torn,  twisted  earth,  whither  Erskine  had 
hurled  them  with  his  powerful  arms  and 
sinews.  And  for  once  rumour  had  not  been 
the  lying  jade  that  she  generally  chooses 
to  be. 

Being,  as  I  said,  a  very  mighty  man,  so 
was  he  accustomed  to  mighty  surroundings, 
and,  moreover,  liked  them.  Four  years  after 
the  Armistice,  therefore,  found  him  in  charge 
of  a  teak  forest  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  situated  in  the  little-known  sources  of 
the  Me  Wang  near  the  northern-most  limits 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.  This  forest  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  over  one  hundred 
thousand  teak  trees,  ninety-nine  working 
elephants,  and  numerous  wild  animals  ;  also, 
it  contained  a  dog. 

Erskine  had  come  across  it  one  day,  a  tiny, 
whining  puppy  hopelessly  lost  in  the  jungle, 
and  had  taken  compassion  on  its  moans. 
From  that  hour  it  had  grown  and  grown  till 
it  had  reached  the  size  of  a  young  calf,  when, 
fortunately  for  the  pockets  of  its  master,  it 
had  ceased  shooting  upwards  and  had  con- 
tented itself  with  swelling  outwards  instead. 
He  had  named  it  Gliarng,  which  is  the  Lao 
for  an  elephant,  and  the  name  was  self- 
explanatory. 


Erskine  was  now  sitting,  with  the  dog,  as 
ever,  crouched  beside  him,  at  a  large  camp- 
table  in  a  clearing  in  the  jungle,  eating  his 
breakfast.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
his  huge  hands  trembled,  his  strength  was  as 
nought,  and  his  sense  of  proportion  had 
failed  him,  and  all  because  of  a  wisp  of  a  girl 
who  was  consuming  tinned  bacon  and  musty 
eggs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  More  coffee,  Mr.  Erskine  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  his  manager's  wife. 

**  Thanks,"  and  he  handed  over  the  cup. 

"  More  eggs  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Anderson's 
sister,  who  was  also  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Arnold,"  he  replied,  mech- 
anically passing  over  his  plate.  He  didn't 
want  any  more  of  the  wretched  things — he 
was  of!  his  feed,  strange  to  say — but  if  he 
refused  they'd  ask  him  silly  questions,  and. 
he'd  feel  no  end  of  an  ass.  He  never  had 
been  any  use  in  women's  society,  he  reflected 
bitterly,  but  when  it  came  to  sitting  opposite 
the  girl  he  loved  it  was  ten  times  worse  than 
being  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  ordinary 
females. 

He  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  swell- 
ing in  his  breast-pocket,  and  started  guiltily  ; 
it  was  Miss  Arnold's  handkerchief  which  she 
had  dropped  unnoticed  the  night  before,  and 
he  had  furtively  retrieved.  He  ought  to 
give  it  back  to  her,  of  course,  but  somehow 
he  wanted  to  keep  it ;  the  perfume  was  so 
redolent  of  the  whole  sweetness  of  her,  and 
if  .  .  . 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  choked. 

*'  I  was  asking  whether  two  would  be 
enough;  they're  very  tiny,"  twinkled  Bar- 
bara Arnold. 

"  Ample,  thanks,  Miss  Anderson,  ample." 
Confound  it,  he'd  called  her  by  the  wrong 
name  now.  Always  putting  his  foot  in  it. 
He  breathed  heavily  and  extended  an  enor- 
mous paw  for  the  plate. 
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^  His  manager's  hand  stretched  out  and  felt 
his  pulse  for  a  second. 

*'  Pulse  fairly  steady,"  said  Anderson. 
"  Sure  you've  got  no  fever  ?  " 

**  No,  why  should  you  think  I  have  ?  "  he 
replied,  surprised. 

"  Only  four  eggs  this  morning.  I  thought 
your  usual  ration  was— well  .  .  .  something 
a  good  deal  more." 

The  girls  laughed,  and  he  blushed  crimson. 
Dash  it,  what  did  they  want  to  rag  him  like 
that  for  ?  A  chap  had  to  eat,  especially  a 
great,  hulking  fellow  like  he  was,  and  the 
eggs  were  deucedly  small,  not  like  the  ones 
one  got  in  England,  for  instance. 

"  Tell  me  again,  Mr.  Erskine,  exactly  how 
many  miles  we  are  at  present  from  nowhere," 
Miss  Arnold's  voice  broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 

"  Twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  village, 
forty  to  the  nearest  town,  eighty  to  the  head 
of  the  railway,  and  five  hundred  to  Bangkok 
as  the  fly  crows,"  he  replied  promptly. 
Good,  he  had  answered  that  quite  well; 
hadn't  even  stammered,  in  fact. 

"  You  mean  as  the  flow  cries,"  said  Ander- 
son. 

"  Or  as  the  cry  flows,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Aren't  they  dreadful  ?  Don't  listen  to 
them,"  said  Miss  Arnold. 

Would  the  awful  meal  never  be  finished  ? 
He  was  thinking  in  vain  for  an  excuse  to 
break  it  ofi  short,  when  a  brown  Lao  coolie 
rushed  into  the  clearing  and  stood  expect- 
antly beside  his  chair,  and  Erskine  turned  to 
him  as  a  man  sentenced  to  death  turns  to  a 
messenger  bringing  news  of  his  reprieve. 

II  What  is  it  ?  "    he  asked. 

"  Master,  there  has  been  much  rain  in  the 
North  this  morning  and  the  river  is  rising 
fast.  Logs  are  beginning  to  move.  The 
headman  wishes  to  know,  should  he  call  out 
the  elephants  ?  " 

Erskine  sprang  to  his  feet,  once  more  a 
mighty  man  of  action. 

"  Yes,  stations  as  arranged,  but  send  in 
addition  Poo  Taw,  Poo  Ten,  Me  Doke  and 
Me  Wan  to  the  bad  bend  at  Sup  Hwe  Ladong 
below  here."  The  coolie  salaamed  and 
noiselessly  slipped  away. 

"  They  are  my  four  cleverest  elephants," 
he  explained,  turning  to  Anderson. 

The  latter  rose  up  from  his  chair  and 
joined  him. 

"I'll  come  with  you.  Going  to  the 
bend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  only  about  a  mile  away  down 
the  path." 

"  Good.  Girls,  are  you  coming  1  You'll 
find  it  interesting." 


We'll  join  you  later  when  the  camp  is 
ship-shape,"  replied  Mrs.  Anderson.  "  We 
can  easily  find  the  way." 

The  two  men  hastily  donned  their  helmets 
and  disappeared  down  the  track  leading  to- 
wards the  river,  accompanied  by  Charng, 
the  dog. 

***** 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  their  des- 
tination the  stream,  which  only  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  nothing  but  a  tiny  rivulet 
trickling  between  broad  sand-bars,  was  now 
a  roaring,  thrumming  mass  of  yellow,  muddy 
water  bubbling  between  its  banks,  while  on 
its  swirling  breast  teak  logs  were  riding  down 
in  hundreds  and,  booming  sullenly  as  they 
struck  one  another,  tearing  round  the  bend. 

"  Confound  it,"  said  Erskine,  "  the  ele- 
phants are  taking  a  long  time  to  get  here  ; 
there'll  be  a  bad  jam  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  head  of  a  log  longer  than  the  others 
banged  against  a  jagged  bit  of  rock  jutting 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  piece  of  timber  swirled  sideways  across 
the  current  and  buried  its  other  end  in  the 
soft  earthy  soil  of  the  bank.  Next  moment 
log  after  log  crashed  down  on  top  of  it,  and 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  a  mass 
of  timber  several  feet  high  was  piled  up  right 
across  the  river. 

"  Ah,  here  are  the  elephants  at  last,"  said 
Anderson  to  his  companion  striding  impa- 
tiently up  and  down. 

Slowly,  carefully,  with  maddening  preci- 
sion, the  four  great  animals  knelt  on  the 
bank  and  slithered  into  the  rushing  water 
below  the  stack.  Then,  swinging  round 
square  to  meet  the  current,  they  surged  their 
way  forward  breast-deep  through  the  water 
till  they  were  right  under  the  piled-up  mass 
of  logs  above  them. 

"  Poo  Taw  and  Poo  Ten  work  on  key  log 
in  middle.  Me  Doke  and  Me  Wan  start  break- 
ing up  at  the  sides/'  yelled  Erskine  to  the 
drivers. 

Patiently  the  two  great  tuskers  worked 
with  head,  tusks  and  trunk  at  the  central 
log,  but  after  ten  minutes'  efforts  it  still 
remained  immovable,  and  the  jam  was 
rapidly  getting  worse  as  more  and  more 
timber  came  down  on  it  from  the  north. 

"  Hasn't  an  elephant  got  feet  ?  "  shouted 
Erskine  to  the  driver  of  Poo  Taw.  The 
man,  reddening  at  the  slight  thus  cast 
upon  him,  tapped  his  charge  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  the  left  side  of  its  forehead,  and 
the  huge  animal  rose  up  on  its  hind  legs  till 
it  stood  almost  upright,  with  its  forefeet 
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resting  on  one  end  of  the  log  they  were 
endeavouring  to  free. 

"  Poo  Ten,  now,  the  trunk,"  yelled  Ers- 
kine  again. 

The  long,  wriggling  trunk  of  Poo  Ten 
curled  round  the  other  end  of  the  log. 


"  What's  that  ?  "  he  shrieked  through  the 
booming  and  the  roaring  and  the  bellowing 
and  the  trumpeting.     "  The  bank  ..." 

But  it  was  too  late,  for  even  as  he  turned, 
the  soft,  treacherous  earth  of  the  bank, 
loosened  by  the  swirl  of  the  current  and  the 
banging  of  the  timber,  gave  way 
i  beneath    his    feet.      He    saw    a    log 

flashing  by  rush  up  to  meet  him  ; 
he  felt  a  crack  at  the  side  of  the 
head  that  made  his  eyes  flare  into 
a  thousand  bits  of  jagged  light,  and 
he  knew  no  more. 

But  almost  before  he  had  reached 


'  A  huge,  reddish  streak  hurtled  through  the  air  and  landed  with  a  splash  alongside  him.' 


"  Now  both  together,  Aaiiee,"  he  howled. 

A  gigantic  heave  from  Poo  Ten's  trunk, 
an  even  mightier  kick  from  Poo  Taw's  power- 
ful forefeet,  the  log  was  free,  and  the  whole 
stack  was  upon  the  four  in  one  jumbled, 
crashing  mass  of  timber,  transforming  the 
elephants  in  one  second  from  slow-moving 
pachyderms  to  striking  jaguars,  as  with 
jabbing  tusks  and  flaying  trunks  they  flat- 
tened out  the  flurry  booming  round  them. 

A  shout  from  Anderson,  who  was  standing 
a  few  yards  behind  Erskine,  made  the  latter 
turn. 


the  water  a  huge,  reddish  streak  hurtled 
through  the  air  and  landed  with  a  splash 
alongside  him,  and  in  a  second  man  and 
dog  had  disappeared  round  the  bend,  with 
Anderson  and  some  twenty  coolies  racing 
madly  along  the  bank  after  them. 

***** 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  found  the 
manager  bending  anxiously  over  the  dripping 
figure  of  his  assistant,  the  shaggy  dog  stand- 
ing, as  ever,  by  the  body  of  the  master  it  had 
saved.  Anderson's  quick  fingers  felt  under 
the  loose  khaki  shirt  at  the  heart.     It  was 
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still  feebly  beating.  Thank  Heaven,  the 
man  was  still  alive,  but  a  nasty  gash  across 
the  left  temple  made  Anderson's  face  set 
anxiously,  and  with  tender  care  he  sponged 
the  clotted  blood  from  the  wound  and 
bound  it  up  with  his  handkerchief.  If  only 
his  wife  and  her  sister  were  here  !  Then  he 
remembered  that  they  had  said  they  were 
coming  along  shortly ;  but  the  time  was  now 
nearly  half -past  eleven,  and  they  should  have 
put  in  an  appearance  long  ago. 

He  whipped  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil 

from  his  pocket  and  scribbled  a  hurried  note 

to  his  wife,  telling  the  two  girls  of  the  accident, 

and   to  come  in  all 

haste,      bringing 

bandages,    lint    and 


and  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  men  to 
build  a  bamboo  stretcher.   . 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  took  out 
his  smoking  materials,  and  lit  his  pipe. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  within  twenty 
minutes  the  figure  of  his  wife  appeared 
hurrying  towards  him,  followed  by  a  Kamoo 
boy  bringing  the  things  for  which  he  had 
asked. 

Without  a  word  to  her  husband  she  knelt 
down  beside  the  unconscious  form,  and  her 
deft  fingers  were  quickly  at  work.  By  the 
time  she  had  finished  the  stretcher  was  ready, 
and  Erskine  having  been  placed  upon  it, 
man  and  wife  looked  at  one  another. 

"No,"   answered   Mrs.   Anderson   in   re- 


•  He  saw  a  log  flashing  by  rush  up  to  meet        ^ 
him."  ^ 


brandy  with  them.  This  done,  he  handed 
the  note  to  one  of  the  coolies  standing 
by,  who  disappeared  into  the  jungle  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 


sponse  to  the  query  in  her  husband's  eyes, 
"  no  fracture  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  he  has 
had  a  nasty  knock  and  must  remain  abso- 
lutely quiet  in  his  tent.     It  may  be  several 
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hours  yet  before  he  comes  round,"  she  broke 
off,  and  a  puzzled  frown  crinkled  her  clear 
forehead. 

"  But  where  is  Barbara  ?  "  she  continued. 
"  What  did  you  mean  in  your  note  by  telling 
both  of  us  to  come  and  help  you  ?  Isn't  she 
here  already  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  old  lady,"  he  answered  gently, 
"  this  accident  has  upset  us  both  a  bit.  ■  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she's  never  been 
here." 

"  But  she  left  the  camp  over  an  hour  ago 
to  come  down  and  watch  the  elephants  work- 
ing. I  didn't  accompany  her  as  I  had  a  bit 
of  a  headache  and  was  afraid  the  sun  would 
make  it  worse." 

It  was  now  the  man's  turn  to  look  puzzled. 
He  beckoned  to  one  of  the  coolies. 

"  From  here  to  the  camp  there  is  only  one 
path,  isn't  there  ?  " 

''  Yes,  Master." 

"  Even  never  having  gone  along  the  path 
before,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  lost  ?  " 

"  Quite  impossible.  Master ;  there  are  no 
cross- tracks  at  all." 

Anderson  saw  the  anxious  look  on  his 
wife's  face  and  smiled  at  her. 

"  Don't  worry,  darling,  I  expect  it's  all 
right,  and  we'll  find  her  at  the  camp  when  we 
get  back  preparing  cocktails  for  us.  Still, 
we'd  better  get  a  move  on  all  the  same." 

But  on  their  arrival  at  the  clearing  there 
was  no  sign  of  her.  Boys,  cooks  and  camp- 
coolies  all  professed  complete  ignorance  ; 
they  had  noticed  her  leave  the  clearing  about 
ten  o'clock,  walking  along  the  path  that  led 
to  the  river,  but  since  then  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  anything  of  her.  In  fact, 
she  seemed  to  have  disappeared  literally  into 
space. 

Anderson  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  ad- 
dressed his  head  coolie. 

*'  Send  at  once  for  the  elephant  headman 
and  all  the  drivers  to  come  immediately  to 
form  a  search-party.  Tell  them  never  to 
mind  the  work  and  to  loose  the  elephants, 
and  that  any  man  not  here  within  half  an 
hour  will  be  fined  and  dismissed.  You 
understand  ?  " 

-The  man  salaamed  and  sped  off.      Then 
he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  What  shoes  was  she  wearing  this  morn- 
ing— do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Plain-soled  tennis  shoes ;  ones  that 
wouldn't  leave  much  mark  on  the  ground, 
I'm  afraid,"  she  answered. 

For  a  space  he  was  silent,  then : 

"  Only  one  thing  to  do.  You  stay  here 
and  nurse  Erskine,  and  I'll  go  out  with  the 


search-party.  I'll  be  back  anyhow  before 
night,  as  it's  hopeless  searching  in  the  dark. 
But  I'm  sure  we'll  find  her  all  right,"  he 
concluded  lamely. 

His  wife's  hand  stole  out  and  took  the 
strong  brown  hand  in  her  own  little  white 
one. 

"  Old  chap,"  she  whispered,  "  there  are 
.  .  .  tigers  .  .  .  and  things;  Let  me  know. 
I  can  bear  up  better  if  I  hear  the  truth. 
There  isn't  much  chance,  is  there  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not  very  much,  darling,"  he 
replied.  "  She  ought  never  to  have  gone 
out  alone ;  even  the  natives  always  go  in 
pairs  when  walking  through  the  jungle. 
But  I'll  do  my  best." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  you  if  you  didn't.  But 
remember,  we  must  not  let  Mr.  Erskine  know 
when  he  returns  to  consciousness.  The 
shock  might  kill  him  after  what  he  has 
already  gone  through." 

"  Kill  him  !  "  muttered  Anderson,  aghast. 
"  Why  should  it  ?  He's  a  strong  man,  if 
ever  there  was  one." 

"  Lionel,  didn't  you  know  ?  He  loves 
her.'' 

''  Nonsense,  my  dear.  ..." 

''  I  tell  you  he  does.  We  women  see  things 
where  men  are  blind." 

"  Good  Heavens,"  whispered  Anderson 
brokenly.     Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

*'  I  must  go  now,  sweetheart ;  I  can  hear 
the  men  coming." 

"  Good-bye  and  good  luck  to  you,  my 
darling,  for  all  our  sakes,"  she  whispered, 
and  he  was  gone. 


For  hour  after  hour  Mrs.  Anderson  sat  in 
the  sick  man's  tent,  watching  and  waiting 
for  signs  of  returning  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  her  patient,  while  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  beside  the  bed  lay  the  great 
dog,  gazing  with  unwinking  eyes  at  the 
body  of  the  beloved  master,  and  refusing  the 
meat  and  drink  that  had  been  placed  beside 
it  by  the  quiet,  subdued  boy.  Gradually  the 
sun's  rays  began  to  mellow,  and  evening 
stole  softly  over  the  sleeping  earth.  It 
was  not  till  the  gloom  had  deepened  and 
the  boy  entered  carrying  a  lighted  lamp  in 
his  hand  that  a  deep  sigh  came  from  the 
figure  on  the  bed,  and  the  eyes  opened  and 
blinked  painfully  in  the  glare. 

"  I  have  such  a  funny  pain  in  my  head. 
Where  am  I  ?  "    he  murmured. 

"  It  is  all  right,  dear.  Lie  quite  still  and 
drink  this,"  Mrs.  Anderson  answered,  hold- 
ing a  cup  of  milk  up  to  his  lips.     As  she  did 
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so  her  ear  caught  a  rustle  in  the  surround- 
ing jungle,  and  she  knew  it  must  be  her 
husband  returning  from  the  search.  With 
all  the  force  of  her  will  she  fought  down  a 
wild  desire  to  rush  out  and  know  the  result, 
but  with  steady  hands  she  kept  the  cup  to 
Erskine's  lips  till  he  had  finished. 

"  Go  to  sleep  again  now  ;  I'll  be  back  later 
to  see  how  you  are  getting  on,"  she  promised, 
and  then  swept  out  of  the  tent. 

She  was  half-way  across  the  clearing  by 
the  time  she  met  her  husband,  and  one  glance 
at  his  face  told  her  that  his  search  had  been 
fruitless  ;  he  looked  pale  and  ill,  with  dark 
lines  under  his  eyes  and  a  haggard,  anxious 
look  upon  his  normally  cheerful  countenance. 
"  Nothing,''  he  said  hopelessly,  "  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  just  made  out  the 
tracks  for  about  half  a  mile  from  here,  when 
they  ceased  altogether,  though  where  they 
ceased  there  were  some  very  faint  marks  on 
the  ground  that  fche  coolies  were  unable  to 
identify.  Then  the  usual  game  started,  and 
they  said  devils  must  have  taken  her.  It 
always  comes  to  that  with  these  people  when 
they  are  puzzled.  I  ...  I  had  to  be  pretty 
firm  with  them  before  they  would  continue 
the  search,  they  were  so  frightened.  There 
were,  however,  no  signs  of  violence,  no  traces 
of  ...  of  .  .  ."  He  broke  off. 

''  I  know  what  you  mean.  Go  on,"  she 
said  quietly. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  ''  we  combed  out 
every  bit  of  jungle  for  at  least  eight  miles 
round  here  in  all  directions,  with  no  results 
whatever.  We  must  start  again  at  dawn 
to-morrow  and  sweep  wider,  sleeping  out  if 
necessary.  Heavens,  I  feel  about  done,"-  he 
concluded. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He 
certainly  looked  done  up,  and  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  so  far  he  had  asked  nothing  as  to 
how  Erskine  was  getting  on.  She  took  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Come,  have  a  good  bath  and  a  whisky- 
and-soda,  and  then  some  food  and  go  to  bed," 
she  said  gently.  "  I  shall  have  you  on  my 
hands  next  if  you're  not  careful." 

By  nine  o'clock  Anderson  was  underneath 
the  blankets,  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  His  wife  kissed  him  as  he  lay, 
tucked  in  the  net  all  round  to  ensure  that  no 
mosquitoes  broke  in  on  his  well-earned  rest, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  Erskine 's  tent.  A 
low  growl  came  from  inside  the  double  cover 
as  she  entered,  then  ceased  as  the  dog  recog- 
nised her.  She  stooped  down  and  patted 
the  shaggy  mane  for  a  while,  then,  seeing 
that  his  master  was  breathing  peacefully  in 
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a  deep,  untroubled  slumber,  returned  across 
the  clearing. 

A  full  moon  was  shining  over  the  silent 
trees,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
up  to  the  star-lit  skies  above  her,  thinking 
of  the  sister  somewhere  out  in  the  surround- 
ing gloom,  for  she  could  not  yet  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  the  girl  was  dead. 

"  God,  don't  desert  her  ;  she  is  so  small  and 
will  be  so  lonely.  Give  me  a  sign,  give  me  a 
portent,  as  You  did  in  the  days  of  old,"  she 
cried  pitifully,  stretching  out  her  arms. 

In  the  distance  came  the  far-flung  trumpet 
of  an  elephant;  near  by  an  owl  hooted 
drearily  from  the  darkling  jungle ;  and  the 
cold  moon  gleamed  pitilessly  over  all. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  stumbled  blindly  into 
her  tent,  and  wept  her  heart  out  on  the  pillow 
at  the  head  of  her  little  camp-bed. 
***** 

To  Erskine,  as  he  lay  asleep  that  night, 
there  came  a  dream.  It  was  a  funny  dream, 
with  things  all  mixed  up  anyhow  together, 
as  dreams  usually  are. 

A  machine-gun  first,  with  two  dead  soldiers 
in  grey  beside  it,  and  a  huge  form  towering 
above  them.  Ah,  the  form  was  Charng,  and 
the  dog  was  devouring  the  soldiers.  Then  it 
approached  him,  wagging  its  tail,  and  he  saw 
that  it  held  something  in  its  mouth.  It  was 
a  girl's  pocket-handkerchief.  Funny  thing 
that — fancy  finding  such  an  article  in  a  shell- 
hole  in  Flanders. 

Then  a  face  appeared  somehow  out  of  the 
gloom.  It  was  the  face  of  Barbara  Arnold, 
smiling  at  him  ;  he  leant  forward  to  kiss  it, 
when  it  disappeared.  Then  it  came  again, 
but  this  time  it  was  white  and  drawn  and 
pitiful ;  and  a  voice  sounded  in  his  ear,  a  very 
tiny  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  miles 
away,  and  the  voice  was  calling,  calling  Mm, 

He  woke  up  with  a  start,  to  find  himself 
in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  girl's  handker- 
chief grasped  in  his  hand.  A  dull  pain  still 
throbbed  in  his  head,  his  brain  felt  numb, 
and  he  had  no  power  of  thought ;  but  mechan- 
ically, as  if  someone  else  was  directing  his 
actions,  he  crawled  out  of  bed  and  thrust  the 
handkerchief  into  the  face  of  the  great  dog 
fawning  upon  him. 

Then,  as  if  still  in  a  dream,  he  pulled  on  a 
pair  of  khaki  shorts  over  his  pyjamas,  and 
some  socks  and  a  pair  of  stout  hob-nailed 
boots  over  his  feet.  This  done,  he  clicked  a 
stout  leash  on  to  Charng's  collar,  and  held 
the  flimsy  bit  of  cambric  once  more  to  the 
animal's  nose,  and  the  dog  looked  up  at  him 
with  loving,  understanding  eyes. 
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Erskine  then  replaced  the  handkerchief  in 
his  pocket,  instinctively  reached  for  his 
helmet,  and,  grasping  the  thin  end  of  the 
leash  firmly  in  one  hand,  strode  out  into  the 
clearing.  A  second  later  the  gloom  of  the 
jungle  swallowed  them  up. 

H:  ^  H:  ^  H: 

For  a  while  the  two  great  forms  swung 
silently  down  the  moon-splashed  path  leading 
towards  the  river.  After  they  had  covered 
about  half  a  mile  the  dog  halted  as  if  puzzled, 
nosed  around,  and  then,  with  eager,  excited 
whimper,  as  if  striking  some  strange,  un- 
known scent,  broke  off  at  right  angles  into 
the  maze  of  the  jungle  ;  and  the  man,  clinging 
tightly  to  the  leash,  followed. 

Bamboos  whipped  him  in  the  face,  thorns 
and  creepers  tore  and  lashed  at  his  clothing, 
but  he  cared  not ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
notice  nothing,  and  automatically  his  giant 
legs  swung  like  pistons  to  and  fro  beneath 
him  as  the  miles  slid  past. 

Once  Charng  halted  and,  with  bristling 
hairs  and  jagged  growl,  stared  into  the  dark- 
ness before  him.  Erskine  caught  the  flash 
of  two  golden-green  eyes  stabbing  the  gloom, 
shouted,  the  eyes  clicked  off  with  startling 
suddenness,  and  they  resumed  their  journey 
unmolested. 

At  last,  when  the  first  flush  of  dawn  was 
beginning  to  infuse  the  sky  with  a  pale, 
greenish  light,  they  broke  free  of  the  jungle 
and  came  to  the  banks  of  a  great  river. 

As  he  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
bubbling  water,  gleaming  coldly  in  the  bleak 
morning  light,  and  dotted  here,  and  there 
with  ragged  juts  of  rock,  a  great  weariness 
came  over  the  man.  The  dull  pain  still 
throbbed  in  his  head,  and  his  brain  still  re- 
fused to  act ;  he  only  knew  that  he  was  very, 
very  weary. 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  stretching  himself 
full  length  on  the  ground  with  the  helmet 
over  his  eyes,  was  soon  fast  asleep,  with  the 
dog  crouching  on  guard  beside  him. 

•p  ^  •!•  'F  •** 

When  he  woke  up  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  He  sat  upright,  rubbed  the  sleep 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  stretched  his  mighty 
sinews.  The  pain  in  his  head  was  gone  and, 
apart  from  a  certain  leg- weariness,  he  felt  as 
fit  and  strong  as  ever. 

He  tried  to  piece  his  thoughts  together, 
but  all  he  could  think  of  for  the  moment  was 
that  he  had  a  most  amazing  hunger. 

He  looked  round  him  and  saw  that  Charng 
was  nosing  about  at  the  edge  of  the  scrub ; 
and,  as  his  master  watched  him,  a  jungle- 
fowl  exploded  from  almost  under  the  dog's 


nose  and  flew  squawking  over  the  trees  out  of 
sight. 

Soon  man  and  beast  were  greedily  swallow- 
ing the  raw,  satisfying  eggs  that  lay  in  the 
neat  little  nest  on  the  ground. 

The  meal  over,  Erskine  sat  down  again 
and  did  a  bit  of  hard  thinking.  By  degrees 
came  back  the  accident,  then  a  blank,  then 
the  dream,  and  lastly  the  journey. 

But  what  could  it  all  mean  ?  He  must 
have  gone  off  his  head  or  something,  for 
what  was  he  doing  here  ?  Where  was  he  ? 
Where  were  his  friends  ?  Above  all,  where 
was  Barbara  ?  With  them,  presumably ; 
but  why  should  he  have  had  that  strange; 
dream  about  her  ? 

Automatically  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  his  watch,  instead  of  which  he 
pulled  out  the  handkerchief,  and  for  a  while 
he  regarded  it  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

Then,  clearly  and  suddenly,  as  if  someone 
had  addressed  him  on  a  loud  speaker,  he 
heard  his  name  called,  his  Christian  name. 

For  a  second  he  stared  wildly  around,  then 
a  light  came  over  his  face  and  his  indecision 
cleared  as  if  by  magic.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  seized  Charng  by  the  collar,  and  together 
they  leapt  into  the  swirling,  muddy  torrent, 
swam  choking  and  gasping  through  the  flurry, 
and  landed  dripping  on  the  bank  opposite, 
A  few  whimpering  circles  and  the  dog  had 
picked  up  the  trail  again,  and  man  and  beast 
once  more  lunged  forward  into  the  forest. 

As  the  sun  slowly  dipped  towards  the  west, 
so  did  the  going  become  more  fearful.  It 
was  the  worst  bit  of  jungle  that  Erskine  had 
ever  known — dense  and  priraeval,  with 
masses  and  masses  of  creepers,  aeitle-grass 
and  bamboos  writhing  andtwisting  in  and  out 
of  each  other  in  a  riot  of  vegetation  gone  mad 
— but  somehow  they  fought  their  way  through 
the  dreadful  tangle.  Leeches  fed  succu- 
lently  off  the  man — his  boots  squelched  with 
blood,  his  pyjama  coat  was  torn  off  his 
back,  and  the  white  skin  scratched  into  a 
thousand  bleeding  ribbons  ;  the  bandage  on 
his  head  alone  remained  undisturbed,  pro- 
tected by  the  covering  helmet. 

His  breath  came  and  went  in  short,  flagg- 
ing gasps ;  his  brain  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
function ;  but  with  desperation  he  clung  to  the 
one  idea  that  could  keep  him  going,  and  on 
he  staggered,  on,  on,' on,  for  ever  and  ever  on. 

At  last,  when  even  his  gigantic  strength 
was  beginning  to  fail  him,  Charng  stopped 
and  bristled.  Erskine  peered  forward  and 
tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  ahead,  for  the  sun 
had  by  now  sunk  below  the  hilly  horizon  and 
darkness  was  gently  settling  over  the  land. 
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Then  his  eyes  caught  a  reddish-coloured 
glare  that  flickered  and  leapt  between  the 
trees  before  him,  and  on  his  ears  stole  a  weird, 
wild  chant  that  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again. 

He  dropped  flat  to  the  ground  and,  with 
infinite  stealth,  started  crawling  forwards, 
every  now  and  then  placing  a  warning  hand 
on  the  dog's  head  to  keep  him  quiet.  After 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  hours  of  painfully 
slow  progress,  the  vegetation  gradually 
thinned,  and  through  it  he  could  see  a  large 
clearing. 


And  the  form  was  Barbara  Arnold. 
The  dancers,  shown  up  in  vivid  gleams  by 
the  shooting  flames  of  the  fire,  were  leaping 
sideways  with  a  peculiar,  monkey-like  gait, 
scarcely  ever  straightening  themselves  up  to 
their  full  height,  which  Erskine  judged  to 
be  not  more  than  about  five  feet  at  the 
most. 

"  My  God  !  "    he  breathed,  "  the  jungle- 
folk  and  the  devil  dance." 

He   had    often   heard   that   such   people 
existed  in  the  little-known  forests  of  Malaya, 
and  his  own  servants  had  told  him  that  these 
wild  people  were  believed  to  inhabit  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Northern  Siam,  for  vil- 
lagers had  been  known  to  disappear  mysteri- 
ously   before.      But    he    had 
laughed  at  these  tales  and  had 
placed  little  credence  in  them  ; 
now,  however,  he  was  to  believe 
in  them  with  a  vengeance. 


"  When  he  came  to  his  head 
was  in  a  girl's  lap,  and 
girl's  tears  were  dewing  his 
cheeks.  For  a  minute  he  lay 
there,  amazed  at  this  strange, 
new  order  of  things." 


Like  a  cat  he  edged  forward  a  few  more 
paces,  then  drew  back  aghast,  his  face  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  for  this  is  what  met  his 
horrified  eyes  : 

In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  a  huge  wood- 
fire  burned,  round  which  a  score  of  naked 
brown  bodies  were  dancing,  chanting  as  they 
danced.  Slung  over  the  branch  of  a  tree 
some  ten  yards  away  from  the  fire  were  the 
antlers  of  a  sambhur,  on  which  was  tied  the 
dead  body  of  a  jungle-cock  with  the  breast 
split  open,  so  that  the  blood  slowly  trickled 
down  the  white  feathers  and  spilled  on  to  a 
form  that  was  lashed  to  the  trunk  below  it. 


Suddenly  the  chant  ceased,  and  one  of  the 
men,  who  was  slightly  taller  than  the  others, 
bent  to  the  ground,  seized  a  large  club  in  his 
hand,  and  advanced  across  the  clearing  in 
the  direction  of  the  girl. 

Then  did  the  face  of  the  watcher  change 
into  something  that  was  no  longer  the  face 
of  Erskine,  and  a  look  came  into  his  eyes  that 
had  only  once  been  there  before.  .  .  .  Two 
dead  men  in  grey,  a  shell-hole,  a  field  in 
stricken  Flanders.  .  .  . 

***** 

Those  that  were  quick  enough  escaped ; 
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those  that  were  not,  or  were  rash  enough  to 
attempt  resistance  .  .  .  didn't. 

They  were  conscious  of  two  great  roaring, 
bellowing  forms  upon  them,  of  two  great 
devils  mightier  far  than  the  one  to  whom  they 
were  about  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
majority  fled  incontinently.  The  leader  just 
had  time  to  swing  his  club  at  the  streak  of 
lightning  hurtling  through  the  air  before  the 
snapping  fangs  tore  the  throat  out  of  him. 
Three  more  who  stood  up  to  the  man-devil 
were  seized  in  a  grip  that  tore  the  muscles 
out  of  their  shoulders  and  hurled  them  one 
after  the  other  into  the  fire  they  had  hardly 
expected  to  feed  themselves.  It  was  all  over 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

Erskine  glared  round  and,  seeing  that  the 
arena  was  clear,  sprang  to  the  girl's  side, 
unlashed  her  and  swung  her  over  one  shoulder 
like  a  wisp  of  straw.  He  was  just  startingto 
race  off  with  his  burden  when  he  noticed 
that  Charng  was  lying  on  the  ground,  looking 
at  him  with  beseeching  eyes  and  whining 
piteously. 

"  What's  up,  old  chap— hurt  ?  " 

The  dog  tried  to  rise,  but  failed,  and 
sank  down  panting.  Erskine  hesitated.  He 
must  get  out  of  this  and  hide  somewhere 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for,  although  badly 
frightened,  the  jungle-people  might  attack 
them  any  minute  if  they  remained  where 
they  were;  But  could  he  leave  the  dog  ? 
The  faithful  brown  eyes  met  his  again,  and 
his  heart  melted. 

Down  reached  a  powerful  hand,  grasped 
Charng  by  the  collar,  and  the  dead-weight  of 
the  huge  dog  was  swung  over  the  other 
shoulder.  (Years  afterwards  Erskine  worked 
it  all  out  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
theoretically,  it  was  impossible — he  couldn't 
have  done  it,  strong  as  he  was.  The  girl, 
though  small,  was  well  made,  and  must  have 
weighed  well  over  a  hundred  pounds,  the  dog 
far  more.  Moreover,  he  had  just  completed 
a  journey  which  few  men  living  could  have 
done,  with  little  or  no  food  to  support  him ; 
it  was  almost  dark,  and  the  jungle  was 
fearful  in  its  density.  Still,  facts  were 
facts.  .  .  .) 

Erskine,  with  no  definite  idea  in  his  head 
except  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  spot  as  he 
could  before  collapsing,  charged  into  the 
tangle  again.  He  had  gone  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  when  the  vegetation  opened 
out  a  little  and  he  saw,  silhouetted  up  in 
the  gloom  ahead,  a  slab  of  rock  with  a 
roof -like  structure  jutting  out  about  five 
feet  above  the  earth.  He  bent  his  head, 
reeled  in,   deposited   his   burdens    on    the 


ground,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
fainted. 

***** 

When  he  came  to  his  head  was  in  a  girl's 
lap,  and  a  girl's  tears  were  dewing  his  cheeks. 
For  a  minute  he  lay  there,  amazed  at  this 
strange,  new  order  of  things,  and  then  he 
straightened  himself  to  a  sitting  position. 

The  moon  was  now  up,  casting  a  soft,  cold 
radiance  on  the  ground  before  them,  and  he 
could  just  make  out  the  pale,  sweet  features 
of  the  girl  beside  him. 

*'  Sorry  I  made  such  an  ass  of  myself, 
fainting  like  that,"  he  said  huskily. 

For  answer  she  took  both  his  hands  in  hers, 
too  moved  to  speak.  ''  Such  an  ass  of  him- 
self !  "     She  choked. 

The  sound  was  too  much  for  him,  and  for  a 
moment  broke  down  the  barrier  of  his  shy- 
ness. 

*'  Miss  Anderson — Miss  Arnold,  I  mean — • 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  but  .  .  .  .can't  help 
it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  .  .  .  I — I  love  you. 
I  suppose  you  couldn't  ever  learn  to  care  for 
a  great,  hulking  chap  like  me  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  she  whispered,  "  my  dear, 
when  you  heard  me  calling,  for  I  called  you 
with  the  whole  strength  of  my  will,  couldn't 
you  have  guessed  that  I  loved  you  too  ?  " 

For  a  few  seconds  he  felt  dazed,  stunned 
by  the  wonderment  of  it  all.  Then  he  felt 
furtively  for  his  handkerchief,  and  for  the 
first  time  realised  that  above  his  waist  he  was 
innocent  of  garment  of  any  kind,  and  he 
blushed  crimson. 

Barbara,  however,  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,  for  two  soft  arms  stole  round  his 
neck,  two  soft  lips  met  his,  and  their  souls 
went  out  to  one  another  in  one  long,  pas- 
sionate kiss. 

Presently  with  sudden  remembrance  of 
the  dog,  he  bent  with  anxious  care  towards 
the  shaggy  form  stretched  out  before  them. 
Then  with  a  start  of  surprise  he  drew  back 
and  looked  questioningly  at  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  examined  him  while 
you  were  still  in  a  faint.  You  were  uncon- 
scious so  long  after  I  had  done  all  I  could  to 
bring  you  round,  that  I  got  so  worried  that 
I  felt  I  simply  had  to  occupy  my  mind 
somehow,  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  Charng. 
Both  his  fore-paws  are  broken — it  must  have 
been  by  that  dreadful  man  with  a  club — and 
I  made  rough  splints  and  bandaged  them  up. 
He'll  be  all  right  in  time,  but  I'm  afraid  it'll 
be  a  good  month  before  he  will  be  able  to  walk 
about  again." 

"  How  did  you  get  the  material  ?  "  he 
queried. 
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"  You  mustn't  ask,"  she  replied. 

Both  blushed.-  Confound  it,  he'd  made  an 
ass  of  himself  again.  Then  he  frowned,  for 
with  the  dog  hurt  gone  was  their  only  chance 
of  finding  the  way  back  they  had  come. 
Then  he  remembered  his  hob-nailed  boots, 
and  hope  stirred  faintly  in  his  breast.  Not 
much  of  a  trail  to  follow,  but  his  headman 
was  a  clever  chap  at  that  sort  of  work,  and 
Anderson,  Anderson  had  all  his  wits  about 
him.  They  might  use  elephants,  too,  get 
them  through  the  tangle  quicker.  .  .  . 

"  Whatever  have  you  got  that  bandage 
on  your  head  f or  ?  "  the  girl's  voice  broke  in 
on  his  thoughts. 

Then  each  told  the  other  the  strange 
events  that  had  happened  to  them  till  the 
time  of  their  meeting,  after  which  they  sat 
in  silence  for  a  while,  their  hands  tightly 
clasped  together. 

At  length,  as  oblivion  began  to  steal  over 
their  tired  senses  they  tenderly  pulled 
Charng  towards  them,  and  lay  on  either  side 
of  him,  with  their  arms  around  the  shaggy 
neck. 

"  Aren't  you  feeling  hungry  or  thirsty, 
sweetheart  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  No,  I'm  too  happy,"  she  replied. 

"  That's  funny,  so  am  I.  Good  night,  my 
darling." 

And  the  three  slept. 


He  was  up  early  next  morning  and,  after 
routing  about,  found  another  nest  of  jungle- 
fowl's  eggs  ;  also,  what  was  more  important, 
a  pool  of  sweet,  clean  water.  He  pulled  two 
large  teak  leaves  off  a  branch,  filled  them 
with  the  sparkling  liquid,  and  returning,  gave 
one  to  Barbara,  who  was  now  awake,  and  the 
other  to  the  dog. 

This  done,  he  led  the  girl  down  to  the  pool, 
and  hid  behind  a  tree  while  she  performed 
her  simple  toilet,  not  daring  to  go  away  too 
far  lest  evil  befall  her  again.  Then  he  bathed 
himself,  washed  and  cleansed  his  wounded 
head,  and  the  two  returned  refreshed  to 
where  they  had  left  the  dog,  and  shared  the 
scanty  meal  of  raw  eggs  between  them. 

Scarce  had  they  finished,  however,  when 
a  sound  in  the  jungle  behind  them  brought 
Erskine  standing  expectant  to  his  feet. 

The  sound  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Heavens,  was  it  the  jungle-folk  returning 
for  their  revenge  ? 


He  listened  intently,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe. 

Then  above  the  general  rustling  his  quick 
ear  caught  the  squeaking  and  straining  of 
howdahs,  and  the  next  moment  four  ele- 
phants burst  into  view,  with  Anderson  and 
his  wife  riding  on  two  of  them.  In  a  second 
they  had  dismounted,  Barbara  was  in  her 
sister's  arms,  and  the  two  men  were  shaking 
each  other's  hands  as  if  they  would  never 
stop. 

"  Thank  God  we've  found  you,"  said 
Anderson.  "  But  we  had  an  awful  job, 
what  with  repeatedly  losing  the  trail  and 
having  to  pick  it  up  again.  I've  heaps  of 
things  to  ask  you,  but  you  must  both  be 
dying  for  something  to  eat,  and  from  the  look 
of  you,  Erskine,  a  shirt  and  a  decent  pair 
of  trousers  wouldn't  be  out  of  place."  He 
turned  round  and  busied  himself  over  a 
basket  that  had  just  been  slung  to  the 
ground. 

Montague  Howard  Erskine,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
mighty  man  of  valour,  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  looked  around  him. 

He  saw  the  four  leviathans  looming  above 
him,  the  very  cream  of  his  ninety-nine 
elephants  ;  he  saw  the  dark  green  of  the 
surrounding  jungle  and  the  vivid  blue  be- 
yond ;  he  saw  the  pale,  sweet  face  of  the  girl  he 
had  fought  for  and  won — and  a  huge  bubble 
burst  inside  him,  a  bubble  of  pure,  radiant 
delight,  sending  the  hot  blood  surging  richly 
through  his  veins. 

He  felt  mad,  fey,  drunk  with  the  splendour 
of  things  ;  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  he  stretched  wide  his  mighty  arms 
till  the  sinews  cracked  under  the  strain.  The 
streaming  sunlight  dazzled  over  his  gleaming 
skin  and  the  rolling  muscles  beneath  it,  and 
he  stood  there,  proud  and  beautiful,  a  verit- 
able Pan  in  his  wild  surroundings. 

And  then  he  spoke  : 

"  Poo  Ten,  Poo  Taw,  Me  Doke,  Me  Wan, 
come.  My  Lords,  to  your  future  mistress,  the 
salute,  Harraaii  .  .  ."  he  boomed. 

Then  was  the  still  morning  air  broken  into 
a  thousand  shivering  fragments  by  one 
shrieking,  shattering  trumpet  that,  mingled 
with  the  deep  baying  of  the  hound,  sent  the 
wild  birds  screaming  from  the  trees  and  the 
sleepy  brown  bears  darting  in  terror  to  their 
dens. 

And  Barbara  hid  her  face  in  her  tiny 
hands  and  wept  for  the  joy  of  it  all. 
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THE  Captain,  like  a  modern  Tarquin, 
lashed  out  irritably  with  his  walking- 
stick  at  a  tall  thistle  beside  the 
path.  *'  He  is  worse  than  a  Radical !  He 
is  a  Red  !  A  Red  of  the  extremest )  A 
worth-nothing !  Never  will  I  allow  such 
a  fellow  to  enter  my  doors.  Va  ! "  He 
puffed  out  his  cheeks,  threw  back  his 
shoulders  and  assumed  as  nearly  as  the 
human  frame  permits  the  attributes  of  an 
angry  game-cock. 

**  But,  my  grandfather,"  replied  Josephine 
gently.  **  It  is  an  error.  Rene — M.  De- 
taille,  is  not  a  Red  at  all,  not  even  of  the 
palest  rose-colour.  He  is,  I  assure  you,  not 
at  all  interested  in  politics." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  snapped 
back  the  angry  old  gentleman.  "  A  fellow 
who  takes  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
country — Saperlipopette  !  He  is  worse  than 
any  Red.  They  at  least  have  the  grace  to 
wish  to  destroy  it.  As  for  that — ^the — ^the 
— what  do  you  call  the  abominable  thing  ? 
— the — ^the — trade-mark  he  imprints  upon 
every  yard  of  the  tissues  he  sends  out  from 
his  factory — Name  of  a  Name  ! — what  do 
you  read  upon  it  ?  Three  fleurs-de-lis  under 
a    royal    crown.     With    the     date — 1815. 

"  But  that — my  grandfather.  Rene  is 
not  responsible  for  that.  It  is  a  trade- 
mark of  great  value — established  by  his 
great-uncle — recalling  the  date  upon  which 
the  manufactory  was  established."  She 
concealed  a  smile.  "  For  that  matter — ^the 
Kings  of  France  were " 

**  They  were  tyrants  living  upon  the 
misery  of  the  people.  And  this — ^this  fellow 
— who  dares  to  pay  you  his  addresses — who 
commemorates  upon  his  abominable  silks — 
adulterated  silks,  every  yard  of  them,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken — ^this  fellow — I  ask  of  myself 
— Name  of  a  Name  of  a  Name  !  !  !  !  "  And 
having  relieved  his  feelings  by  the  tumul- 


tuous expression  of  the  most  tremendous 
oath  known  to  his  vocabulary,  Captain 
Ravigot  actually  turned  his  back  upon  his 
granddaughter  and  stumped  through  the 
tangled  undergrowth  towards  the  house. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  you,  were  you 
privileged  to  enter  the  salon  of  the  Chateau 
de  Serigny,  was  a  stuffed  eagle  on  a  marble 
column,  placed  in  an  alcove  facing  the 
folding-doors.  The  marble  column  was 
pink  and  ornamented  with  capital  N's, 
laurel- wreaths,  Roman  fasces  and  similar 
Imperial  insignia  in  rather  faded  gilding. 
The  eagle  stood  erect,  with  expanded  wings, 
holding  in  its  claws  a  bunch  of  lightning 
flashes,  also  gilded  and  somewhat  resembling 
old-fashioned  bayonets,  and  despite  some 
signs  of  age — even,  as  it  might  seem  to  the 
cynical,  of  posthumous  moulting — ^it  retained 
a  very  fierce  suggestion. 

The  Chateau  de  Serigny,  though  of  small 
extent,  really  presented  the  attributes  of  a 
chateau,  compared  to  the  modern  villas  to 
which  that  title  is  often  extended  nowadays. 
It  was  an  old,  grey  house  of  weatherbeaten 
stone,  with  an  overgrown  terrace  leading 
down  to  the  wilderness  of  lush  grass  that 
once,  very  long  ago,  was  a  jardin  anglais  of 
formal  informality.  A  hundred  yards  from 
the  house  ancient  rusty  gates  gave  upon 
the  high  road  from  Serpes  to  Montigny,  but 
the  carriage-drive  had  long  since  faded  into 
a  footpath,  and  the  decaying  trees,  which 
marked  where  once  had  stretched  a  stately 
avenue,  served  only  to  accentuate  the 
desolation  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
Nevertheless,  the  old  house  still  preserved  a 
dignity,  even  a  certain  graciousness,  con- 
trasting markedly  enough  with  the  harsh 
democracy  of  the  little  red-tiled  tubular 
brick  villas  which  bespoke  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  community 
into  which  the  one-time  feudal  village  of 
Serigny-le-Chateau  had  developed. 
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Naturally  you  would  have  expected  the 
owner  of  a  domain  so  suggestive  to  be  at 
least  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
medisBval  marquises.  So  indeed  it  was 
until  the  days  of  the  Terror,  but  the  noble 
faniily  of  Serigny-Montjallon  was  long 
extinct,  and  M.  le  Capitaine  Ravigot, 
although,  as  he  did  not  like  you  to  forget, 
a  man  of  good  family,  came  of  professional 
rather  than  of  aristocratic  stock.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was,  *  in  fact,  that 
famous  Greneral  Ravigot  who,  when  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
Guard,  saved  Napoleon's  life  at  the  bridge 
of  Areola  and  was  eventually  shot  by  the 
Allies  for  having  returned  to  his  old  alle- 
giance during  the  Hundred  Days— in  that 
fatal  year  1815 — which  so  aroused  his 
grandson's  indignation  when  commemorated 
on  the  artificial-silk  products  of  the  firm  of 
Monnier-Detaille.  As  he  recalls  in  his 
published  memoirs.  General  Ravigot  started 
life  as  a  pastrycook's  errand-boy  in  the  old 
town  of  Cahors,  and  neither  he  nor  his  de- 
scendants ever  felt  the  need  to  conceal  his 
humble  origin. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  General's  o6ly 
son  inherited  his  fidelity.  He  long  shared 
the  exile  of  that  adventurous  Prince  Errant, 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  abortive  descent  upon  Boulogne 
in  1840,  which  the  Prince  subsequently 
expiated  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Colonel 
Ravigot  it  was,  in  fact,  who,  perhaps 
prompted  by  his  Southern  imagination, 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  tame  eagle,  which 
figured  so  unfortunately  in  the  fiasco.  The 
idea,  which  was  not  only  picturesque  but 
showed  some  insight  into  the  national 
character,  was  that,  as  the  Conqueror  set  his 
foot  upon  his  native  soil,  the  symbolic  bird 
should  soar  skywards  and  alight  on  the  top 
of  the  column  erected  on  the  heights  above 
Boulogne  to  commemorate  his  uncle's  con- 
quest of  England.  And  to  bring  this  about 
the  Colonel  devoted  many  hours  of  patient 
toil  to  training  the  selected  Symbol  in  the 
back  garden  of  his  humble  lodgings  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

As  history  reminds  us,  the  nephew's  con- 
quest of  France  failed — for  the  time  at 
least — as  completely  as  had  the  uncle's  of 
Perfidious  Albion.  Scarcely  were  they 
disembarked  from  the  excursion  steamer  in 
which  they  had  crossed  from  Margate  when 
the  Prince  and  his  companions  were  igno- 
miniously  arrested  by  the  local  gendarmerie 
and,  perhaps  worst  of  all  in  the  partial  eye 
of  Colonel  Ravigot,  the  eagle  flatly  refused 
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to  fly.  Instead  it  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
presence  by  being  ignominiously  knocked 
on  the  head  in  the  scuffle,  like  any  ordinary 
fowl,  and  was  later  sold,  by  a  gendarme,  to 
a  local  taxidermist.  Colonel  Ravigot,  having 
been  amnestied  and  having  assisted  in  his 
master's  escape  from  his  fortress-prison, 
himself  retrieved  the  hapless  eagle  from  its 
ignominious  captivity—seeing  perhaps  some- 
thing of  allegory  in  so  doing—and  adopted 
it  as  in  some  sort  a  family  totem  and  heir- 
loom. Napoleon  III,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  not  ungrateful,  and  when,  in  due  time, 
the  coup  d'etat  opened  his  way  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  he  did  not  forget  those— 
and  among  them  Colonel  Ravigot— who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  his  days  of  exile. 
The  Colonel  purchased  the  Chateau  de 
Serigny,  erected  the  species  of  altar,  graced 
by  the  stuffed  eagle,  which  hallowed  its 
salon,  and  dying  in  due  course,  luckily  for 
him  before  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
bequeathed  it  and  his  loyalty  to  his  son. 

The  Captain,  equally  steadfast,  was  less 
fortunate.  The  Prussians  advanced,  the 
Empire  fell,  the  soldier  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
just  achieved  his  captaincy,  was  grievously 
wounded  on  the  fatal  day  of  Gravelotte. 
Having  at  last  recovered,  though  with  one 
shortened  leg  to  serve  him  as  perpetual 
souvenir,  he  turned  his  back  upon  an  un- 
grateful country  and  retired  to  Serigny  to 
nurse  his  memories  and  work,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity should  come  to  him,  for  the  return 
of  the  Imperial  House.  Unfortunately  his 
mind  remained  active  and  impelled  him, 
by  some  fortuitous  meeting,  perhaps,  to 
invest  his  capital  in  the  local  silk  industry, 
just  then  at  its  most  prosperous.  Conditions 
changed  ;  new  discoveries  were  made  ;  the 
Great  War  altered  the  whole  face  of  the 
world,  and  as  one  result  Captain  Ravigot, 
on  the  eve  of  his  eightieth  year,  found  him- 
self bereft  of  all  his  possessions  but  the  old 
chateau,  the  few  poor  acres  surrounding  it 
which,  leased  to  a  local  metayer,  which  is  to 
say  on  sharing  terms,  provided  the  bare 
necessities  of  life — and  his  granddaughter, 
Josephine. 

Such  being  his  antecedents  you  cannot 
be  greatly  surprised  that  Captain  Ravigot 
had  little  liking  for  the  family  of  Monnier- 
Detaille,  which  lived  in  the  big  new  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  above  Serigny, 
and  whose  great  artificial-silk  mills,  electri- 
cally driven  and  as  modern  as  modernity 
could  make  them,  fronted  the  Doubelle 
stream  for  something  like  an  eighth  of  a 
mile.    For  not  only  had  old  Jules  Monnier 
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prospered  where  lie  had.  failed,  having  fore- 
seen the  decay  of  the  local  silk  industry  and 
taken  his  precautions  beforehand,  not  only 
were  they  as  a  family  Republican,  inclining 
if  anything  towards  the  Left,  but  they 
carried  in  their  very  trade-mark,  com- 
memorating the  fatal  year  when  the  founder 
of  the  Ravigot  family  was  martyred  for  his 
faith,  a  perpetual  challenge  of  offence.  It 
is  true  that  this  same  trade-mark,  chosen 
by  a  former  Monnier  who  was  an  outspoken 
Legitimist,  testified  to  the  instability  of 
their  political  opinions ;  but  business  is  after 
all  business,  and  no  one  found  any  offence 
in  it  except  indeed  M.  le  Capitaine  Ravigot. 

General  dislike,  like  aerial  electricity, 
requires  some  particular  point  upon  which 
to  converge.  Accordingly  the  general  dis- 
like of  Captain  Ravigot  for  the  whole 
Monnier-Detaille  clan  converged  upon  the 
unhappy  head  of  young  Rene,  its  sole 
representative  in  the  new  generation.  For 
old  Jules  Monnier  added  to  his  other 
sins  of  commission  and  omission  in  the 
Captain*s  eyes  by  educating  the  son  of  his 
old  age  to  be  not  a  Frenchman  at  all  but  a 
cosmopolite — in  the  Captain's  eyes  the  most 
abject  creature  on  earth.  That  is  to  say, 
the  young  Rene  was  not  only  educated  in 
England — a  scandalous  thing  in  itself,  to 
one  of  the  Captain's  way  of  thinking — but 
was  afterwards  sent  abroad,  for  whole  years 
at  a  time,  to  study  the  textile  industry,  in  all 
its  manifestations,  in  England,  in  America, 
even,  horrible  to  relate,  in  Germany.  And 
accordingly,  when,  in  due  course,  he  re- 
turned to  assist  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  business,  almost  his  first  innovation 
was  to  substitute  artificial  silk — which  was 
not  silk  at  all — for  the  ancestral  product 
which  had  made — and  lost — the  fortunes 
of  the  Doubelle  Valley  for  generations  past. 
Also  he  introduced  English  and  American 
machinery  and  English  and  American 
methods  of  business  and  English  and 
American-r-yes,  and  very  likely  German  as 
well — labour  conditions  until — faith  of  a 
soldier  ! — you  might  have  thought  that  the 
smiling  valley  of  the  Doubelle  was  no  more 
than  a  tributary  of  the  mournful  Thames, 
the  savage  Hudson  or  even  the  unspeakable 
Elbe. 

Thus,  you  will  realise,  there  was  scarcely 
a  redeeming  feature  in  the  unhappy  young 
man's  character.  He  had  not  even  fought 
in  the  Great  War,  being,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  too  young — though  that  was  no  excuse 
in  the  Captain's  eyes.  Not  that  the  Captain 
had   ever   approved   of  the   War.     If  the 


Germans  had  defeated  his  Emperor — only 
through  treachery,  of  course — it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Republic  could  hope  to 
withstand  them — only  traitors  could  suggest 
such  a  thing.  It  made  no  difference  to  him 
that  the  Germans  were  finally  beaten,  with 
the  help  of  the  Allies.  The  old  sting  was 
still  there,  and  he  growled  and  grumbled  his 
dislike  of  all  things  new  and  especially  of 
those  etr angers,  of  whatever  nationality  or 
crt^ed,  responsible  for  introducing  them. 
France — France  of  the  old  Emperor — 
France  with  its  respect  for  the  old  customs 
and  old  ways,  was  gradually  disappearing — • 
in  a  word,  even  though  one  could  not 
help  being  glad  that  the  Germans  were 
beaten,  it  was  little  credit  to  the  Republi- 
cans and  even  less  to  Rene  Monnier-Detaille, 
with  his  foreign  clothes  and  his  foreign 
manners  and  his  internationalist  ideas 
which  were — my  faith,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  they  were  Red  or  Royalist, 
since  it  was  certain  that  in  either  case 
they  were  altogether  detestable.  And  that 
this  young  vaurien  should  have  the  auda- 
city to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  descend- 
ant of 

These  reflections,  you  will  understand, 
were  delivered,  aloud  and  with  some  orator- 
ical vehemence,  to  the  stuffed  eagle  on  the 
marble  pedestal  as  soon  as  the  Captain  had 
reached  the  salon  after  his  disturbing  inter- 
view with  his  granddaughter  in  the  jardin 
anglais.  It  was  his  custom  to  open  his 
heart  to  that  symbol  of  fallen  greatness,  and 
nowhere  could  he  have  found  a  more  placid 
or  sympathetic  listener.  In  his  most 
gesticulatory  moments — when,  for  example, 
he  was  expressing  his  opinions  concerning 
the  local  political  machinations  of  the 
Cartel,  he  would  sometimes  break  off  to 
remove  with  his  handkerchief  some  speck 
of  dust  which  he  suspected  on  that  admir- 
able bird's  beak  or  wing-feathers  ;  it  was 
indicative  of  the  depths  to  which  his  grand- 
daughter's disobedience — there  could  be  no 
other  word  for  it — had  stirred  him,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  their  joint  life  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  imperilled  one  of  the 
extended  wings  with  a  too  fiercely  out- 
flung  forefinger,  the  physical  expression  of 
indignant  reproof. 

That  unHutiful  child,  meanwhile,  left 
alone  in  the  garden,  had  hurried  away — 
almost  as  though  she  had  been  awaiting 
her  opportunity — across  the  tangled  grass, 
through  the  orchard  that  bounded  it,  to  a 
little  green  door  in  the  boundary  wall  which 
gave  upon  the  uphill  lane  which  takes  you 
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to  the  Forest  of  the  Four  Columns.  A 
little  way  up  the  lane,  just  where  it  turns 
the  angle  of  the  barn,  a  young  man  was 
standing.  He  was  a  good-looking  young 
man  enough,  slim  and  fair  with  the  tawny 
fairness  of  the  Deux  Bievres  and  with  a 
pair  of  dark  blue  eyes,  which,  as  Captain 
Kavigot  had  been  known  to  point  out, 
were  altogether  too  pretty  for  a  Frenchman, 
however  it  might  be  with  natives  of  lesser 
countries.  And  indeed,  at  a  casual  glance, 
you  might  have  taken  him  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  especially  as  he  was  actually  wearing 
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almost,  it  seemed,  to  bursting-point,  with 
blackened,  dried  stalks,  that  might  have 
been  from  beanfield  or  vineyard,  though  it 
was  difficult  to  know  what  further  use  could 
be  expected  from  them. 

"  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  like  it  at  all," 
he  was  muttering,  puffing  moodily  at  the 
short  wooden  pipe  which  was  another  item 
in  the  Captain's  list  of  grievances.  "  A 
match— carelessly  flung  and— pouf  !  !  " 

"What  is  it  you  do  not  like  ?  "  cried 
Jose— as  she  preferred  to  call  herself— a 
little  piqued  at  such  open  disregard. 


'And  that  this  young  vaurien  should  have  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  descendant  of- 


a  "  sporr-coat  "  and  those  plus-fours  which 
bid  fair  to  become  an  international  brand 
of  origin. 

Presumably  he  was  awaiting  the  lady  of 
his  heart,  for  he  could  have  little  other 
business  in  that  neglected  by-lane ;  but  he 
was  not  looking  out  for  her,  remained,  in- 
deed, unconscious  of  her  coming  until  she 
had  actually  reached  him.  Instead  he  was 
gazing  frowningly  at  the  high  pent-house 
roof  of  the  open  wooden  barn  which,  actually 
leaning  against  one  end-wall  of  the  chateau, 
faced  the  lane,  behind  a  low  stone  wall 
pierced  by  a  wooden  gate.     It  was  filled 


"  The  grenier  there,"  he  explained  with 
the  same  worried  air.  *'  It  is  dangerous — 
placed  like  that  against  the  wall  of  the 
chateau.  It  is  now  the  season  of  the 
cheminots — the  tramps,  ^here  are  hundreds 
of  them — making  their  way  inland  from  the 
frontiers,  in  search  of  work.  Poles,  Italians 
— of  all  countries.  You  may  see  them  any- 
where along  the  roads — with  their  fires " 

That  he  was  a  Frenchman  was  evident 
enough  from  his  use  of  gesture,  restrained 
though  it  was  when  compared  to,  for 
instance,  that  of  Captain  Ravigot. 

"  But "      She     was     still     a     shade 
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annoyed,  though  impressed  by  his  earnest- 
ness. "  What  do  a  few  old  tramps  matter 
to  us  ?  Have  we  not  more  important 
things  to  think  about  ?  " 

*'  But,  precious  one  of  my  heart,  consider 
for  yourself.  That  is  just  the  place  a 
cheminot  would  choose  for  his  sleeping- 
place.  No  doubt  there  have  been  hundreds 
there  •  before,  who  will  not  have  forgotten 
it.  One  of  them  enters — lights  his  pipe — 
falls  to  sleep.  In  this  heat — it  is  like 
tinder,  all  those  stalks.  In  a  minute — and 
you  sleep  just  beyond  it  !  I  am  afraid — 
frankly  I  am  afraid  for  your  safety." 

"  Rene — I  have  been  talking  to  my 
grandfather.  You  must  stop  Monsieur  and 
Madame  your  father  and  mother  from  calling 
upon  him.  Just  now  he  is  enraged.  He 
would  insult  them." 

This  time  his  attention  was  fully  engaged. 
**  You  mean — he  will  not  permit  our 
marriage  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  hear  of  it  for  an  instant. 
He — oh — he  was  furious.  Almost  he  cursed 
me." 

*'  No — that  he  would  never  do.  He 
loves  you  too  well." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  As  he  grows  older  he 
is  always  more — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — more 
buried  in  those — ^those  old  stories."  She 
smiled  wistfully.  "  Truly  he  is  fonder  now 
of  that  old  eagle  than  of  me.  Even  now 
you  may  be  certain  that  he  is  telling  it  his 
troubles — of  my  disobedience — everything." 
Tears  grew  in  her  dark  eyes.  "  He  will 
never  consent,"  she  added.     "  Never." 

"  But — but  this  is  tyranny.  What  good 
reason  can  he  have  ?  We — yes — we  should 
be  justified  in  marrying  without  his  con- 
sent." 

'  *  Helas !  my  Rene.  You  are  not  in 
England  now — where  you  can  marry  whom 
you  will — asking  no  one's  permission. 
Here " 

"It  is  true,"  agreed  Rene  desperately. 
"  We  can  do  nothing.  But  wait,"  he  added 
more  hopefully. 

"  And — in  the  meantime — if  you  should 
find  someone  you  cared  for — more  than " 

She  relapsed  into  silent  tears.  Rene, 
casting  desperately  about  him  for  inspiration, 
became  aware — it  is  true  he  had  marked  it 
down  previously — of  an  angle  in  the  wall, 
a  few  yards  up  the  hill,  over  which  the 
drooping  branches  of  a  chestnut  hung 
down  so  as  to  form  a  natural  bower  secure 
from  observation.  He  drew  her  gently 
towards  it. 

An  hour  later,  as  Rene  was  about  to  enter 


the  door  of  the  new  counting-house  in  the 
Grande  Rue,  he  met  the  works-manager  of 
the  fibre  mill.  "  I  am  arranging  for  two 
extra  watchmen  to  patrol  the  Joigny  ware- 
house, to-night  and  for  the  next  few  days," 
he  said  casually,  *'  Toussel,  who  has  just 
driven  over  from  Serpes,  tells  me  that  the 
roads  are  thick  with  cheminots — all  heading 
this  way.  Foreigners,  all  of  them."  He 
spoke  with  the  true  Frenchman's  contempt 
for  all  the  outer  world.  *^  This  heat  is 
bringing  them  out  like  flies." 

"I  hear  that  there  is  a  labour-shortage 
at  Montigny,"  agreed  Rene.  "  And  that 
the  Abeille  mills  are  offering  double  rates. 
Yes — it  is  certainly  hot  enough."  He 
removed  his  hat  and  mopped  his  streaming 
brows. 

*'  Pouf  !  !  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Moustier,  imi- 
tating him.  And  then,  in  an  angry  after- 
thought, "  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  expel 
every  sacred  foreigner  from  France.  Every 
one  of  them." 

"  And  then — we  should  close  the  mills 
down  from  lack  of  labour — hein  ?  "  said 
Rene,  entering  the  office-door  with  a 
laughing  farewell.  And  indeed,  although 
just  then  the  franc  was  cataracting  down- 
wards as  had  the  mark  before  it  and 
pessimists  were  everywhere  prophesying 
the  ruin  of  France,  never  had  the  Serigny 
mills  been  more  overwhelmed  with  orders 
and  never  had  the  shortage  of  labour  been 
more  in  evidence.  A  fact  the  explanation 
of  which  we  may  leave  to  the  political 
economists. 

Although  what  the  cinemas  would  call 
his  "  strong  heart-interest  "  had  for  the 
moment  overcome  his  latent  anxiety,  Rene 
remained  seriously  uneasy  at  the  thought 
of  the  store  of  inflammable  material  heaped 
up  against  the  home  of  his  beloved.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  patrolled  the 
lane,  to  reassure  himself.  Everything  was 
quiet  and  he  made  his  way  home  deter- 
mining to  bring  his  influence  to  bear — re- 
inforced perhaps  by  golden  arguments — 
upon  Pere  Saindoux,  the  metayer  who  farmed 
the  Captain's  land,  to  remove  his  bean- 
stalks to  a  safer  resting-place. 

Next  day,  as  it  happened,  business  took 
him  to  Serpes  and  there  detained  him  over- 
night. Immediately  on  his  return,  late  the 
following  afternoon,  he  sought  out  Father 
Saindoux  and  obtained  his  promise  that  the 
barn  should  be  emptied  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Very  much  easier  in  his  mind,  he 
yet  set  out,  shortly  after  midnight,  crossed 
the    valley    and    entered    the    uphill    lane 
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beside  the  chateau.  It  was  a  brilliant  night, 
the  moon  almost  blazing,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  while  the  heat,  thrown  out 
by  the  stone  walls  bordering  the  lane,  which 
had  stored  it  during  the  day,  was  almost 
unbearable.  He  passed  the  little  green 
door  where  he  was  accustomed  to  wait  for 
Josephine  and  came  to  the  gate  giving 
access  to  the  barn.  As  he  leaned  across  it 
he  was  at  once  aware — for  it  was  almost  as 
bright  as  day — of  three  dark  forms  stretched 
at  full  length  at  the  foot  of  the  bean-stalks. 
Before  he  had  decided  what  to  do,  for  your 
cheminot  is  a  desperate  fellow,  especially 
when  in  superior  numbers,  one  of  them 
sat  up  on  end  and  fumbled  in  his  clothes. 
There  was  a  scratching  noise  and  a  little 
blue  flame  sprang  into  being. 

At  this  confirmation  of  the  picture  his 
imagination  had  formed  Rene  could  not 
restrain  an  exclamation.  The  wakeful 
tramp,  hearing  it,  looked  round — his  face 
gleaming  ghost-like  in  the  moonlight — and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Chutt !  !  "  he  cried  in 
a  hissing  whisper,  and  then  something  about 
the  "  flics,"  which,  as  Rene  knew,  is  a  slang 
name  for  the  police,  and  proved  that  at  least 
one  of  the  detested  cheminots  was  not  a 
foreigner. 

Presumably  all  three  had  something  on 
their  consciences,  for  at  the  dreaded  word 
the  detected  sleepers  one  and  all  took  flight, 
running  across  the  front  of  the  barn  in  the 
direction  uphill  and  away  from  the  gate, 
presumably  to  climb  the  wall  somewhere 
further  up  and  so  escape  towards  the  forest. 

For  a  moment  Rene  thought  of  pursuit, 
but  before  he  could  do  anything  a  sudden 
spurtle  of  flame  told  him  that  the  worst . 
had  happened.  The  startled  tramp  had 
flung  down  the  lighted  match  ;  the  tinder- 
dry  stalks  caught  in  an  instant  and  even  as 
Rene  watched  a  veil  of  flame  flung  itself 
across  the  face  of  the  pent-house  and  burst 
up  high  above  the  roof. 

He  realised  that  only  one  thing  was  left 
for  him  to  do — to  warn  the  sleepers  in  the 
chateau.  There  was  no  water  available 
nearer  than  the  little  river  half  a  mile  below. 
Even  a  fire-engine  properly  equipped  might 
have  wrought  in  vain  against  the  inferno 
which  was  already  in  being — a  few  scared 
peasants  with  buckets,  which  was  the  best 
to  be  hoped  for  in  Serigny,  could  not  even 
have  approached  it.  Rene  waited  not  a 
moment,  but  ran  down  the  lane,  crying  his 
loudest,  "  Au  Feu  !  !  Au  Feu  !  !  !  "  though 
with  little  hope  that  anyone  could  hear. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  lucky.     At  the 


corner  where  the  lane  debouched  into  the 
high  road  a  man  appeared,  possibly  a 
tramp,  for  he  seemed  to  have  been  resting 
by  the  roadside.  To  him  Rene  gave  hasty 
instructions  to  hurry  to  the  gendarmerie 
station  in  the  village,  thence  to  telephone 
to  the  night-watchman  at  the  mills  with 
instructions  to  rouse  the  trained  workers 
who  made  up  the  private  fire-brigade.  For 
himself,  knowing  that  he  could  gain  no  other 
admission  at  such  an  hour,  he  set  himself 
to  climb  the  tall  iron  gates  that  formed  the 
principal  approach  to  the  house. 

By  that  time  the  red  glow  of  the  increasing 
flames  was  lighting  up  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  valley,  and  already  he  could  hear 
excited  voices  and  the  echo  of  running  feet. 
Encouraged  by  the  thought  that  help  was 
at  hand,  even  though  it  were  late  in  coming, 
he  set  himself  to  his  difficult  task  and  at 
last,  with  some  sacrifice  of  clothes  and  skin, 
found  himself  within  the  garden. 

The  flames  from  the  pent-house  were 
already  twisting  and  writhing  round  the 
corner  of  the  building  and  thick  smoke - 
wreaths  were  eddying  along  the  front,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
inmates  had  already  been  aroused.  There 
were,  as  Rene  knew,  five  people  in  the 
house,  the  Captain,  Josephine,  a  man  and 
woman  who  acted  as  half-servants  and  half- 
boarders,  doing  the  work  of  the  house  for 
their  board  and  receiving  no  payment,  and 
a  little  girl  their  daughter. 

Before  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
the  sound  of  voices  coming  through  the 
smoke  told  him  that  some  of  them  at  least 
had  reached  the  open  air,  and  as  he  mounted 
the  stone  steps  that  led  to  it,  the  man, 
Jean,  appeared  at  the  head  of  it,  supporting 
the  Captain,  their  white  night-clothes 
gleaming  wraith-like  through  the  smoke. 
Close  behind  them  followed  Madame  Jean, 
carrying  the  little  girl  in  her  arms. 

Rene  stopped  for  a  moment,  his  face 
blanching.  "  Mademoiselle  ? ''  he  cried. 
*'  Mademoiselle  Josephine— where  is  she  ?  " 

Jean  stared  at  him  stupidly.  "  M.  le 
Capitaine,"  he  stammered.  "  He  is  not 
hurt.  He  has  swallowed  some  of  the  smoke^ 
but " 

"  Ass  !  Idiot !  !  "  cried  Rene.  "  Made- 
moiselle— she  is  safe  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  seen  her,"  explained  the 
woman,  less  bemused  than  her  husband. 
And  added,  half-apologetic  and  half-sullen : 
"  I  had  Felicite  here  to  think  of," 

But  Rene  was  no  longer  within  hearing. 
Dashing  up  the  steps  and  across  the  terrace, 
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covering  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  am  here.     I  was  waiting  for  you.     I  knew 

as  he  ran,  he  made  his  way  to  the  entrance-  you  would  come." 

door  and  rushed  into  the  central    hall    of  It  was  indeed  his  beloved,  standing  peace- 

the    house.      Everything    was    still    within  fully  at  the  open  door  of  the  salon.     She 

it ;     bars    of    moonlight   Iving    athwart   it  wore   a   very   becoming   negligee   over    her 


"  Rene  did  not  deposit  his  burden  before  he  had  reached  the  seat  on  which  the  Captain  had  collapsed." 

from  the  great  windows  at  the  further  end.  nightgown  ;    she    showed  no    perturbation 

Rene  stopped  to  consider  his  next  step,  in  voice  or   manner  ;    most  remarkable   of 

Before  he  could  decide  upon  it,  for  he  did  all,  carefully  balanced  in  her  arms  was  the 

not  know  in  which  part  of  the  house  was  stuffed    eagle,    complete    with    its    gilded 

Josephine's    sleeping-room,    he    heard    his  thunderbolts. 

own  name,  spoken  in  quiet,  almost  soothing  As  Rene  stared  at  her  in  silent  wonder 

tones.     "  Rene — do    not    be     alarmed.     I  she  spoke  again.     "  There  is  no  danger," 
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she  said.  "  None  at  all — at  least  not  yet. 
I  think  that  the  outer  wall  is  too  thick  for 
the  fire  to  penetrate,  and  there  is  nothing 
inflammable  except  the  grenier  itself.  The 
smell  of  the  smoke  awakened  me — to  find 
that   the    others    had   already   fled.     So   I 


"  And  the  Bird  of  Destiny  as  well.  That 
is  really  the  more  important,  so  if  you  can 
only  manage  one  at  a  time  you  must  take 
him  first  and  come  back  for  me.  Only— 
be  quick — before  anyone  else  comes." 

"  I — I  don't  understand." 


'  M.  le  Capitaine,'  he  said  solemnly,  '  I  present  to  you  Mademoiselle  your  granddaughter,  and  with 

her  the  Bird  of  Destiny.'  " 


waited  for  you  to  come."     To  his  increasing 
amazement    she    began    to    laugh    softly. 
*'  Do  you  think  you  are  strong  enough  tq 
carry  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  To  carry  you  ?  " 


■  Foolish    darling— don't    you    wish    to 


marry  me 
"  But — 


"  And    can    my    grandfather    refuse    his 
consent  when  you  have  saved  not  only  his 
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granddaughter  but  his  eagle.  Hurry  now. 
Someone  is  bound  to  come  in  a  moment. 
Let  me  see.  You  had  better  take  me  over 
your  left  shoulder.  No.  Not  like  that — 
you  would  drop  the  eagle.  Come — I  must 
be  in  your  arms — and  the  nasty  old  bird 
in  mine.     There — ^that  is  better." 

And  thus  it  was  that,  three  minutes  later, 
the  inhabitants  of  Serigny,  by  that  time 
increased  to  a  little  crowd,  saw,  and  see- 
ing cheered  enthusiastically,  a  young  man 
descending  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  carrying 
in  his  arms  at  once  a  fainting  young  lady 
and  a  drooping  fowl,  all  of  them,  except 
perhaps  the  eagle,  coughing  painfully  from 
the  smoke  they  had  swallowed  en  route. 

Rene  did  not  deposit  his  burden  before 
he  had  reached  the  seat  on  which  the 
Captain  had  collapsed,  his  long  nightgown 
decorously  concealed  beneath  a  coat  lent 
him  by  a  bystander.  "  M.  le  Capitaine," 
he  said  solemnly,  "  I  present  to  you  Made- 
moiselle your  granddaughter,  and  with  her 
the  Bird  of  Destiny,  which,  like  the  fabled 
Phoenix,  has  passed  through  the  flames  and 
emerged  only  the  more  vigorous."  And, 
having  achieved  the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  bowing  respectfully,  burdened  as  he  was, 
he  allowed  the  sympathetic  bystanders  to 

relieve  him  of  both  the  lady  and  the  eagle. 
***** 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Captain  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  the  honours  of  the 
game,  for,  when  he  died  four  years  later, 
he  left  to  his  granddaughter,  Madame 
Josephine    Monnier-Ravigot,    all    that    he 


possessed,  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
took  the  form  of  a  stuffed  eagle,  mounted 
upon  a  pink  marble  pedestal  adorned  with 
gilded  Imperial  emblems.  To  it  he  added 
the  important  stipulation,  that,  every 
twentieth  day  of  April,  that  being  the 
birthday  of  His  Late  Imperial  Majesty, 
Napoleon  IH,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  marble  pedestal  should  be  draped  with 
violets  as  a  sign  that  the  traditional  fidelity 
of  the  Ravigots  would  endure  for  ever. 

"  If  he  had  had  anything  else  to  leave, '* 
murmured  Josephine,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  "  I  might  have  renounced  the  in- 
heritance. As  it  'is — it  is  fortunate  that 
the  birthday  happens  in  the  spring,  when 
violets  are  easy  to  obtain." 

And  that  is  why,  if  you  ever  should  happen 
to  visit  Monsieur  and  Madame  Monnier- 
Ravigot  at  their  smart  new  villa  on  the  hill- 
side above  Serigny-le-Chateau,  you  will  find 
in  the  salon  a  stufied  eagle,  considerably 
moulted,  but  looking  very  fierce  notwith- 
standing, with  extended  wings  and  threaten- 
ing beak,  standing  upon  a  pink  marble 
pedestal  conscientiously  gilded,  eagle  and 
pedestal  alike  being  nearly  hidden  beneath 
fragrant  wreaths  of  fresh  violets — ^the  flower 
of  the  Great  Napoleon — and  with  an  in- 
scription on  a  large  card  balanced  among 
the  thunderbolts  :  "  Hand  Immemor." 

Which  does  not  affect  the  undoubted  fact 
that  M.  Rene  Monnier-Ravigot  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  the  Republic 
in  all  the  Departement  of  the  Deux- 
Bievres. 


NO   NOVELTY. 

'•  What's  that— carols  ?     Why,  we  had  them  only  twelve  months  ago,  didn't  we  ?  " 
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THE   GIFT   GOLF   CLUBS. 
By  Edtvard  F,  Spence, 

Obviously  Lou-Lou  was  upset  and  wanted  to 
tell  me  something.  That  was  shown  by  the 
twitching  of  the  dainty  nostrils  of  her  imperti- 
nent little  nose.  Certainly  I  was  anxious  to 
hear  what  she  wanted  to  say — for  I  am  a 
woman.  Judiciously,  I  asked  no  questions, 
since,  if  I  had,  she  would  have  held  her  tongue. 
So  we  talked  of  the  weather  and  this  and  that 
till  suddenly  she  broke  out :  "All  men  are 
brutes  !  " 

"  Including  even  my  husband  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  Edward  !  They're  all  the 
same — some  a  little  bit  worse  than  others, 
that's  all  the  difference." 

"  Therefore  some  must  be  better  than  others," 
said  I. 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Grace,  you  think  that's 
logic.  Fiddlesticks  !  "  I  was  silent.  Her  little 
feet  tapped  the  ground,  the  delicate,  care- 
fully manicured  fingers  of  her  left  hand  drummed 
against  the  pink  palm  of  the  right.  "  Did  you 
ever  go  to  Caledonia  ?  " 

"  *  To  stern  Caledonia's  Something  Shores,' 
certainly,"  I  replied.  "  You  know  Edward  and 
I  were  at  St.  Andrews  last  year." 

"  I  mean  the  Caledonian  Market.  I  went 
there  last  Friday." 


It  was  hard  to  picture  the  dainty  Lou-Lou  of 
the  filmy  gold  hair  at  the  market. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  "  Saturday  was 
William's  birthday,  and  I  had  to  give  him  a 
present.  It's  a  custom.  Very  silly,  too.  Why 
can't  he  choose  something  for  himself  ?  " 

"  And  draw  his  own  cheque  for  it  ?  " 

"  My  darling  Grace,  you're  rather  a  pig ! 
Mrs.  Trotter- Watson  said  it  would  be  quite  the 
place,  and  took  me  there.  At  least,  I  paid 
the  taxi ;  our  car  was  out  of  order.  Carburetter 
wants  scraping,  or  magneto  burnt,  or  some- 
thing— I  don't  understand  cars.  Quite  an  ugly 
place  Caledonia,  and  just  nowhere." 

I  suspect  that  she  knew  all  about  the  car. 
Tete  de  linotte  is  Lou-Lou's  pose,  but  she's  as 
clever  as  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

"  We  rummaged  about  and  looked  at  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  Trotter- Watson  did  find  a 
cheap  umbrella,  and  some  dirty  real  lace,  and 
a  good  luncheon  basket,  and  snapped  them  up. 
Just  when  we  were  leaving,  very  tired  and 
rather  grimy,  I  saw  an  old  man  with  a  lot  of  golf 
sticks.  '  What  ho ! '  I  thought.  William  is 
always  buying  new  ones.  Not  like  your  Edward, 
who  still  plays  with  the  first  lot  he  bought." 

"  And  plays  well  enough  with  them,"  I  inter- 
posed, "  to  give  William  a  fierce  game,  although 
he's  a  plus  one." 
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*'  The  bag,"  continued  Lou-Lou,  "  looked 
rotten,  but  the  clubs  seemed  in  good  order. 
He  ask  a  pound  the  lot — nine  of  them.  Mrs. 
Trotter-Watson — but  of  course  she  doesn't  golf 
— said  they  were  dirt  cheap." 

"  You  mean  cheap  dirt,"  I  remarked. 

"  My  sweet  Grace,  don't  try  to  make  epigrams. 
Your  good  woman  style's  against  it.  I  took 
them  home  on  an  omnibus — I  wasn't  going 
to  pay  twice  for  a  taxi — and  hid  them.  I 
couldn't  give  him  his  present  that  day." 

"  What's  that  you're  fumbling  at  ? "  I 
interrupted,  for  her  hand  was  within  the  V  of 
her  dress. 

She  laughed  and  pulled  out  a  beautiful  jade 


the  club  we  met  Father,  who  was  to  play  with 
William.  Rather  hard  on  him,  as  Father's 
golf  is  rotten,  and  my  husband  has  to  give  him 
scores  of  strokes." 

How  Mr.  Champleigh  came  to  be  her  father, 
or,  rather,  she  to  be  his  daughter,  is  a  puzzle. 
For  Lou-Lou  is  dainty,  diaphanous,  delicate, 
fastidious,  and  Mr.  Champleigh  is  gross,  heavy, 
red-faced,  a  horsey,  hard-drinking  old  man  of 
good  family  and  bad  fortune. 

"  Well,  we  had  to  wait  some  time  on  the  tee. 
I  was  going  to  walk  round,  to  please  William, 
so  I  spoke  to  Father  about  my  gift  of  the  clubs, 
and  he  told  the  caddie  to  hand  him  William's 
bag ;     and    then    William,    looking    strangely 


"  A   LITTLE   KNOWLEDGE " 

Auntie  (airing  her  knowledge) :    And  what  time  do  they  draw  the  goal-posts,  Harold  ? 


pendant  of  a  rich  green.  "  It's  new.  He  gave 
it  to  me  on  Saturday." 

"  That  was  his  birthday,  not  yours." 

"  You  dear  goose,  you'll  never  understand  !  " 
And  she  threw  up  her  firm  little  hands. 
"When  I  gave  the  sticks — ^I  mean  clubs — to 
William,  he  thanked  me  nicely,  but  seemed  a 
bit  cool.  He  swished  one  or  two,  and  looked 
rather  queer  in  doing  it ;  but  I  hardly  noticed, 
for  I  was  looking  at  the  jade  pendant— I  had 
shown  it  to  him  a  week  before  in  the  shop." 

"  There  are  moments,  my  sweet  Lou-Lou, 
-^hen  I  think  you  ought  to  be  a  pendant  jade." 

She  smiled  contemptuously.  "  Next  day— 
the  Sunday—we  went  to  St.  George's  after 
lunch.  William  forgot  to  put  the  clubs  on  the 
car,  but  I  remembered,  and  he  thanked  me.     At 


embarrassed,  said  he  wasn't  using  them — 
wanted  to  get  his  eye  or  his  hand — I  forget 
which — in  first.  And  Father  said  he'd  like  to 
see  them,  and  William  told  him  to  wait,  and 
made  rather  a  point  of  it.  Well,  you  know 
Father's  obstinate." 

"Pigs  and  mules  aren't  in  it  with  him,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Father  marched  off  to  the  dressing-room, 
William  following  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  reappeared.  Father  with  the  bag  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  over  his  mouth,  William 
looking  glum.  When  he  got  near.  Father  took 
away  his  hand  and  said — 

"  '  Are  these  the  clubs,  my  adorable  daughter, 
that  you  have  presented  to  my  estimable 
son-in-law  as  a  birthday  gift  ?  ' 
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Yes,  father,'  I  replied,  and  he  burst  into  "  Father  couldn't  speak,  so  William  answered 

awful  roars  of  laughter.     He  roared  and  roared  sheepishly :      '  My    dear,    they're    left-handed 

till  the  caddies  joined  in,  and  the  people  who  clubs.' 

wanted  to  drive  off  turned  and  said   '  Ssh  ! '  "  '  And  pray,'  I  asked,  '  how  can  a  club  be 

With  an  awful  effort  he  held  himself  in  till  they  left-handed  ?  ' 


MUCH  TOO   GOOD   OP  ETTM  ! 

Thoughtless  Hostess  :    Rather  than  miss  our  annual  gathering  to-night,  my  dear  brother  Leslie  has  como 
along  here  to  be  with  us  in  spite  of  having  a  touch  of  the  'flu  ! 

had  driven   off— about   thirty   yards   apiece—  "  '  They're   made,'    he   answered,    '  for   left- 

and  then  he  burst  out  again.     William  looked  handed  men.     A  right-handed  man  can't  use 

like  a  funeral  on  a  wet  day.  them.'                                           ,                      , 

"  With  great  dignity  I  asked  :  '  May  I  be  initi-  "  '  They'll  be  as  useful  to  William  as  a  packet 

ated  into  the  mystery  of  this  boisterous  mirth  ? '  of  hair-curlers  to  a  bald  man,'  said  Father,  and 
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then  he  began  roaring  again.  Luckily  by  that 
time  their  turn  came,  and  of  course  they  both 
fluffed  their  drives.  I  marched  back  to  the 
club  and  took  the  car  home  to  London.  You 
might  stop  laughing,  Grace.  I  thought  you 
were  a  friend,  and  when  William  comes  home 
I'll  have  it  out  with  him." 

''  But  what,"  I  asked,  "  what  has  poor 
William  done  ?     He " 

"  He  ought  to  have  told  me  at  the  first, 
instead  of  letting  me  down  like  that,  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  play  left  and  right-handed — 
ambi  something  they  call  it.  And  Father,  he'll 
pull  my  leg  for  years.  And  William  knows 
what  a  tease  he  is,  with  the  sense  of  humour  of 
an  intoxicated  rhinoceros." 


PICTURES   IN   THE   FIRE. 

When  the  Winter's  day  is  waning, 
When  the  lamps  once  more  are  lit. 
Whilst  outside  it's  cold  and  r:iining, 
By  my  blazing  fire  I  sit. 
Sit  and  watch  the  flames'  mad  dancing 
As  they  join  the  flery  rout. 
Weaving  patterns  rare,  entrancing, 
Madly  flying  round  about. 


In  the  embers'  changeful  glowing 
Some  can  see — if  tales  be  true — 
Pictures  of  a  wond'rous  showing 
Leaping  shining  into  view. 
Some  see  castles  tall  and  stately, 
Fit  for  Arthur's  gallant  Knights, 
Bowers  where  some  queen  but  lately 
Strolled  within  the  rosy  lights. 


STRICTLY   PROFESSIONAL. 

Dentist  (just  off  for  a  round  of  golf,  to  assistant) :  If  anyone  should  inquire,  Miss  Brown,  I'm  away  on  buainesa. 
I  have  eighteen  ca\dties  to  fill  this  afternoon  ! 


"  I'm  sure  poor  William  tried  to  act  for 
the  best." 

Again  she  threw  up  her  little  hands.  "  All 
the  worst  things  are  done  by  people  acting  for 
best — especially  husbands." 

'*  The  French  phrase  is  wrong,"  said  I. 

"  What  phrase  ?  " 

**  Les  absents  out  toujour s  tort.'"' 

"  And,  pray,  what  might  it  be  ?  " 

"  For  absents  read  maris,'''  I  replied. 


Neighbour:  Do  you  believe  that  terrible 
rumour  about  the  Jenkinses  ? 

Second  Neighbour:  Of  course  I  do. 
What  is  it  ? 


Though  'tis  really  most  distressing, 
Luck  like  that  is  never  mine. 
Reluctantly  I'll  be  confessing 
I  am  but  a  Philistine. 
When  I  gaze  upon  each  ember. 
No  rare  picture  charms  my  soul, 
All  I  ever  can  remember 
Is  the  fearful  price  of  coal ! 

Bmver  Mason, 


. "  Great  Scot !  why  do  you  honk  your  horn 
all  the  time  ?  "  said  the  guest  whose  host  was 
taking  him  for  a  drive.  "  There  isn't  a  car  or 
pedestrian  ahead." 

"But  the  baby's  behind  us.    It  keeps  him 
quiet." 
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THE   HOUSE -HUNTERS. 
By  Christine  Douglas. 

It  was  a  square,  solid-looking  house,  with  a 
gabled  roof  and  windows  in  unexpected  places, 
and  a  board  at  the  end  of  the  drive  informed 
the  world  that  this  "  highly  desirable  residence  " 
was  for  sale.  George  leaned  on  the  gate  and 
surveyed,  first  the  board,  and  then  the  house, 
with  kindling  eyes. 

"We  will  take  this,"  he  announced. 


right  of  the  front  door.  "  H'm  .  .  .  small  •, 
dreadfully  small." 

I  did  a  little  nose-pressing  myself,  and  was 
forced  to  agree.     "  And  no  electric  light,  George." 

George  frowned.  "  That's  a  nuisance  !  We 
shall  have  to  have  that  installed  before  we  can 
move  in.     Let's  have  a  look  at  the  dining-room." 

We  crossed  to  the  left  side  of  the  front  door 
and  pressed  noses  again.  "  Teh  !  "  exclaimed 
George  pettishly.     "Hardly  room  to  swing  a 


HArrtCM^^'y^ 


NO   OFFENCE  MEANT. 

Visitor  :    I  wonder  where  'e  gets  'is  brains  from  ? 


"  Lovely  !  "  I  exclaimed,  and  saw  myself, 
dressed  in  white  trimmed  with  silver,  sauntering 
graciously  over  the  smooth  lawns. 

"  A  trifle  small,  perhaps,  but  we  can  always 
add  on  another  wing,"  George  said  thoughtfully. 
He  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  I  trotted  beside 
him  up  the  drive. 

"  Hope  there  is  a  garage  suitable  to  stable 
the  EoUs,"  he  went  on.  "  This  must  be  the 
drawing-room  " — he  pressed  his  very  respect- 
able nose  against  one  of  the  windows  to  the 


cat !  How  could  we  possibly  seat  twenty  to 
dinner  in  that  room  ?  " 

"  We  could  knock  two  rooms  into  one  ;  fold- 
ing doors,  you  know,"  I  suggested  timidly. 

"H'm,"  said  George,  and  stroked  his  jaw 
thoughtfully. 

We  went  round  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  kitchen  quarters 
our  noses  were  in  danger  of  becoming  perman- 
ently disfigured.  "  Look  at  that  sink  !  "  I  cried 
angrily,  peering  through  the  kitchen  window. 
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"  I  could  never  live  in  a  house  with  a  sink  like 
that !  " 

''  Is  that  a  sink  ?  "  George  asked.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  recognised  it  !  If  you  ask  me,  the  whole 
place  will  have  to  be  done  up  from  top  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  simply  a  scandal  to  put  a  place 
in  this  condition  on  the  market." 

We  went  on  prowling  round  the  house,  and 
George  chose  a  little  side  room  to  be  his  study. 
"  But  of  course  we  must  rip  down  all  that  oak- 
panelling,"  he  said.  "  Worm-eaten,  that's  what 
it  is.  Give  me  a  nice  wallpaper ;  something 
tasty  in  pink  roses  and  blue  ribbons." 

"  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  sort  of  curtains 
to  get,"  I  murmured  doubtfully. 


draughts,  you  know.  And  I  noticed  that  there 
is  no  servants'  hall,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
can  be  more  than  three  bathrooms." 

George  stared  at  me  in  horror.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  Well,  that  puts  the  lid  on  it.  After 
all,  we  have  to  think  of  our  friends." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  murmured  sadly. 

"  Pity,"  George  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
don't  suppose  they  want  more  than  four  thousand 
for  it.     Dirt  cheap,  I  call  it." 

At  the  gate  we  took  one  last  look  back  at  the 
"  highly  desirable  residence "  before  walkixig 
down  the  road  to  inspect  the  three-roomed  flat 
recommended  by  our  agent,  but  which  we  feared 
we  could  never  afford. 


.f(A}^ 


HER   WORD   WAS   HER   BOND. 

Lady  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  settle  your  account  this  week. 
Shopkeeper  :  That's  what  you  told  me  last  week,  madam. 
Lady  :    Well,  I  kept  my  word,  didn't  I  ? 


George  slapped  his  knee.  I  have  it !  We'll 
get  one  of  those  house-designing,  artistic  john- 
nies to  rig  the  place  up  for  us.  I  dare  say  he 
could  make  it  first-rate  for  a  couple  of 
thousands." 

"And  the  garden "  I  began. 

George  frowned,  and  flourished  his  arms  pas- 
sionately. *'  We  must  have  all  these  rubbishy 
plants  and  trees  cleared  away.  V\^hat  about  a 
sunk-garden  with  a  pond,  gold-fish,  and  marble 
faun  fountain  ?  And  a  rose  garden  and  an 
arbour  ?  The  garden  at  present  is  absolutely 
liopeless." 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  servants  will  ever  take 
Idndly  to  those  attics  up  in  the  gables,"  I  said, 
""  especially  cook ;    she   is  very  touchy  about 


THE   MATCH. 

I  thought  I'd  win, 
For  I  am  better-tfar  than  he. 

I  thought  I'd  win. 
Because  the  form  that  I  was  in 
Was  very  good.    And  so  you  see, 
Till  he  was  two  holes  up  on  me, 

I  thought  I'd  win. 

I  thought  I'd  lose. 
Two  down  and  three  to  go  I    Ah  me  ! 

I  thought  I'd  lose. 
None  would  have  wished  to  wear  my  shoes  I 
But  yet  we  halved.    And  so,  you  see, 
We  lost  our  chances,  I  and  he, 
To  win  or  lose. 

John  JR.  Wilson, 
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1926  was  a  wonderful   year  for 
School  of  Accountancy  Students 

A  few  words  about  Prospects  for  1927 


The  School  still  ahead 
of  all  other  Colleges! 

Following  the  Blue-Riband  Record 
for  all  Britain  which  The  School  of 
Accountancy  created  for  1924  and 
1925  in  Accountancy,  Secretarial  and 
Commercial  Examinations,  further 
record  successes  were  won  by  The 
School's  students  in  1926.  These 
include — 

12  First  Places 

4  Second  Places 
6  Third  Places 

5  Fourth  Places 
3  Fifth  Plac23 

5  Sixth  Places 

What  The  School  does 

The  School  of  Accountancy  gives 
specialised  training  for  all  the 
Accountancy,  Secretarial,  Banking, 
Insurance,  Commercial  and  Matricu- 
lation Examinations,  and  for  appoint- 
ments such  as  General  Manager, 
Company  Secretary,  Accountant, 
Works  Manager,  Cost  Accountant, 
Office  Manager,  Auditor,  Cashier, 
Chief  Clerk. 

Typical 
1926  Successes 

Burton ;  "  Such  efficient  train- 
ing as  I  received  from  The 
School  could  not  fail  to  bring 
good  results,  and,  still  on  the 
right  side  of  40,  I  am  now 
Secretary,  at;£i55o  a  year,  of 
the  Company  I  joined  as  a 
Junior  Clerk." 

Molten :  "  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  The  School 'smethod 
of  tuition.  After  completing 
my  training  I  was  promoted 
Cashier  with  an  increase 
of  salary  that  absolutely 
astounded  me." 

Trent ;  "  I  have  accepted  the 
position  of  Accountant  and 
Assistant  Manager  of  the 
largest  Cotton  Company  in 
Africa.  The  salary  to  com- 
mence is  an  increase  of  over 
200%  on  my  present  salary." 

Mercer ;  "  I  am  now  the  for- 
tunate holder  of  SEVEN 
Secretaryships  of  three  public 
and  three  private  Companies 
and  one  Statutory  Company." 


J.  D.  0.  MACKAY,  Principal. 

Another  year  has  gone  by,  a 
year  in  which  the  Students  of 
The  Schoolof  Accountancy  have 
broken  all  success  records  in  the 
leading  professional  examina- 
tions. 

During  1926  many  more  students 
of  The  School  gained  success 
in  abundance  and  attained  high 
positions  in  business  at  salaries 
ranging  to  £1550  a  year. 
If  you  were  not  one  of  the  men 
who  joined  The  School  last 
year,  1927  is  before  you  with 
its  splendid  opportunities  for 
trained  men. 

There  are  still  many  months 
of  long  dark  evenings  ahead, 
evenings  when  in  the  comfort 
of  your  home  you  can  study 
quietly,  seriously,  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  week.  Training  like  this 
will  fit  you  quickly  and  surely 
for  a  responsible  well-paid  posi- 
tion or  to  pass  one  of  the  leading 
professional  examinations. 


Special  Neiv  Year 
Offer 

A  special  offer  will  be  made  to 
students  who  join  The  School  early 
in  the  New  Year.  This  offer  will 
enable  you  to  secure  your  training 
at  considerably  reduced  cost.  Ask  for 
particulars  when  you  write  and  mark 
your  envelope  "  New  Year  Offer.*' 


A  Big  Guide  to 

Business  Careers 

FREE 

Send  for  The  School's  Book,  "  The 
Direct  Way  to  Success."  This  great 
Free  Guide  is  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  book  on  Business 
Careers  that  has  yet  been  published, 
and  has  directed  more  men  to 
commercial  success  than  any  other 
book. 

It  tells  you  about  The  School's 
tutorial  staff — every  man  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  his  subject — 
and  about  the  wonderful  lesson 
literature  that  eminent  University, 
Professors  have  declared  to  be  the 
finest  of  its  kind.  It  tells  you  how 
you  can  secure  free  the  personal 
advice  and  help  of  the  foremost 
business  education  authority  in  the 
country.  It  provides  overwhelming 
evidence  that  The  School's  tuition 
is  far  and  away  the  most  efficient  for 
professional  examinations. 


^^'  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 


% 


SECRETARYSHIP 


INSURANCE 


BANKING 

10  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.a 
2  WEST  REGENT  STREET,  GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER— 37  Victoria  Buildings,  Deansgate         LIVERPOOL— 22  Sir  Thomas  Street 
LEEDS— Standard  Buildings,  City  Square 


BIRMINGHAM— 8  Newhall  Street 


# 
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IN  THE  DARK, 
By  Cyril  Elliott. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  in  darkness. 
Vainly  he  groped  and  shuffled  about,  clutching 
at  imaginary  objects,  first  with  his  right  hand, 
then  with  the  left.  He  was  hopelessly  at  sea 
— as  completely  lost  in  the  darkness  as  if  he 
were  in  the  depths  of  a  huge  forest. 

He  turned  off  a  little  to  the  right,  only  to 
strike  his  leg  sharply  against  some  indefinable 
object.  Smarting  from  the  pain,  he  was  about 
to  call  out,  when  suddenly  a  dazzling  ray  of 
light  shone  out,  almost  blinding  him. 

Next  instant  he  felt  a  friendly  hand  in 
his  own.  "Sorry,  sir  !"  said  the  attendant, 
examining  the  number  on  his  ticket,  *'  I  was 
at  the  bottom  end  showing  another  party  to 


spent  a  bit  of  his  time  there  adds  one  concerning 
a  Scot  and  his  wheelbarrow. 

Donald  was  hammering  away  at  the  bottom 
of  his  barrow  when  his  wife  came  to  the  door. 

"  Mon,"  she  said,  "  you're  making  much  clatter. 
What  wull  the  neebours  say  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  neebours,"  replied  the  busy 
one.     "  I  maun  get  ma  barra  mendit." 

"  Oh,  but,  Donald,  it's  vera  wrang  to  wurk  on 
Sabbath  !  "  expostulated  the  wife.  "  Ye  ought 
to  use  screws." 


Arthur  and  Willie  were  playing  noisily, 
though  peacefully,  when  Willie's  mother  came 
out  to  tell  the  visiting -Arthur  that  he  had  better 
go  home  to  dinner.     She  had  just  turned  to 


A   POLITE   INTEREST  IN   THE  ANTIQUE. 

Auntie  :    When  I  take  you  to  Peterborough  I  will  show  you  the  school  I  went  to  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Child  (innocently) :    Oh,  auntie,  is  it  still  there  ?     I  expect  it's  in  ruins  now,  isn't  it  ? 


then:  places  when  you  came  in.     It's  number 
seventeen  in  this  row." 

®®® 

The  proprietor  of  a  boarding-house  was  asked 
by  a  musical  guest  to  have  the  piano  tuned. 

"  But  why  should  I  do  that  ?  "  he  said.  *'  It 
sounds  good  enough  to  me." 

"  But  there  are  two  notes  in  the  treble  that 
don't  even  play." 

"  Only  two  !  "  repeated  the  proprietor  sar- 
castically. "  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  were 
any  kind  of  a  player,  you'd  know  enough  to 
skip  those  1 " 

®®® 

Of  Sabbath-breaking  north  of  the  Tweed 
there  are  many  stories,  and  a  tourist  who  has 


re-enter  the  house  when  her  offspring  threw  a 
stone  that  sent  Arthur  howling  in  the  direction 
of  home. 

"  Willie,"  she  demanded  sternly,  "  why  did 
you  throw  that  stone  at  Arthur  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  inhospitable  Willie  stood 
abashed,  watching  the  flight  of  his  playmate. 
Then  he  sighed  deeply.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Ar- 
thur had  to  go  home,  anyway." 


A  London  bus-conductor  had  shouted  "  'Igh 
Oborn ! "  until  a  passenger  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  joke. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  haven't  you 
dropped  something  ?  " 

"I  see  wot  you're  driving  at,"  returned  the 
Cockney  keenly,  "  but  never  mind.  I  shall  pick 
it  up  when  we  get  to  Hoxford  Street." 
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en  SPECIALLY 
REDUCED 

^     Robinson  &  Cleavers 


An  exceptional  opportunity  to  purchase 
first  quality  goods  at  real  bargain  prices. 
The  following  are  bargains  of  our  ''  Hard- 
wear"  linen,  bleached  by  a  special  process  to 
give  extra  long  wear.  Made  almost  * '  laun- 
dry proof"  and  practically  untearable. 
SHEETS 


LINEN 

W.M.127,  3,ocx)  pairs  "Hard- 
wear"  Pure  Irish  Linen  plain 
hemmed  sheets,  specially 
strong  and  undoubtedly  the 
best  value  ever  offered.  2x3 
yds.  (single  bed  size), 
sale  price,  _    23/11 

2^  X  3  vds.  (double  QO  /Q 
bed)  Sale  price  Pair  0£*.  •/ 

PILLOW   CASES 

to  match 

Of  same  hardwearing  quality, 

size  20  X  30 inches,       O  /A 

Each  «/^ 


APRON    AND 
PILLOW   LINEN 

W.M.    127.      4,000     yards 

' '  Hardwear"  Pure  Irish  Linen 

A  pi  on     and     Pillow     Linen. 

Medium    fine,    yet    strong 

quaUty.    Almost  untearable. 

Re.narkable  value.      36  ins. 

wide.    Sale  price, 

Yard 

40    inches     wide. 

S  ale  price  . .  Yard 

45     inches     wide. 

S  ale  price  . .  Yard 


1/ii 
2/2 

2/4 


ILLVSTRATED  SALE  CATALOGUE  No,  58X 
AND   SAMPLES    SENT   POST    FREE, 

Carriage  and  C.O.D.  fees  paid  on  orders  of  20/-  upwards  in  U.K. 

ROBINSON  &CLEAVER 


BELFAST 


Irish   Linen 


MINTV5 


CtfAIR 


In  conunoa  rooms  and  private  dens  in  Oxford 
colleges  you  will  find  Minty  Chairs  in  constant 
occupation.  The  soft  roominess  of  the  Minty  can 
be  yours  too.  Have  the  frame  enamelled  in  black 
or  any  shade  you  like. 
Made  in  five  sizes  to  suit  persons  of  different  heights . 

From  £1  :  17  :6  ,Sfe 

Larger  sizes :  47/6,  57/6.  6^/6,  72/6. 

CARKIAOB    PAID    IN    ENai^MD    AND    1 

Oenoine  "Varsity"  Chairs  are  only 
obtiUnaUe  from  Minty's  of  Oxford. 
Write  for  Catalogue  of  the  Minty  Oxford 
"  VarHty"Chairt  &  patterns  ofeoverinift, 
h^  .  _  (Dept.  53). 
TSLintY  44  High  Street, 
^Ws-^    Oxford, 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

Ckamfiion  Marksman. 

OOOPBR.  DBNMISON  «§  WAZ.KDK1V.  i:a»l«««» 


EYER-READY 


^BATTER^e 


-Learn  to  Write- 

and 

Earn  while  you  Learn. 

HUNDREDS  of  publications  require  articles  and  short  stories 
from  outside  contributors.  Qualify  under  expert  guidance 
to  earn  money  by  your  pen  in  spare  time.  Ttie  postal 
tuition  given  by  the  Regent  Institute  will  show  you  how  to  achieve 
success.  In  a  series  of  clear,  practical,  and  interesting  lessons 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  write,  what  to  write  about,  and  where  to 
sell.     (Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Overseas  students.) 

Iniprp(;tinn  Write   now    for   a   free    copy   of   "  How   to 

iniereSling  succeed  as  a  writer,"  an  interestmg  booklet 

BOOKlei  rKtE.  which  describes  the  openings  for  new  writers 
and  the  unique  advantages  of  postal  training  which  is  enabling 
men  and  women  to  write  the  kind  of  copy  that  editors  want— 
and  to  earn  while  they  learn. 

THE  REGENT    INSTITUTE   (Dept.   116B), 

13,  Yictorla  Street,  London  B.W.I. 


No  I860 


The  convenience  and  economy 
of  Portable  electric  lighting 
is  exemplified  in  these  well- 
constructed  attractive  and 
useful  models. 

r— — •••• —..—.——— — .— — 

Ino.  1860.  Oak      hand      lamp, 

i  nickel  littings,  price  10/6 

No.  2003. '  Spotlight*  focus- 
sing torch  projects 
300  ft.  beam,  price  10/6 

No.  2000.  '  Spotlight '       pocket 
No  2003  1  lamp,  nickel-plated  or 

leather-covered,  price    3/0 

Postage  should  be   included  in  mail   orders. 

,   You   are   invited   to  our   showrooms— there  are 
101  models  to  select  from. 

lUustrcUed  list  sent  free  on  request. 
Service  E.  Dept., 

t  <DSSe  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
^No2000  LIGHT  C%  L^J? 

120.  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE, 
LOHDON,  W.l. 
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A  BOWLER. 
By  Bradley  Farr, 

I  TOOK  off  my  hat,  and  secured  it  on  a  vacant 
peg.  As  I  turned  away  to  wash,  the  impression 
lingered  of  a  sad  old  bowler  wagging  on  its  hook, 
its  first  fine  black  long  since  covered  by  layer 
after  layer  of  dust  and  cotton.  And  Angeline 
had  asked  me  to  brush  it  specially,  that  very 
morning.  Really,  I  must  take  a  bit  of  trouble 
with  it. 

What  a  story  that  old  hat  could  tell !  What 
racking  of  brains  it  has  presided  over,  so  to 
speak.  What  experiences  too — that  day  it  fell 
off  the  rack  in  the  train  to  Old  Trafford  on  to 
Angeline's  lap ;   her  chirrup  of  happiness  as  she 


brim  better.  And  it  is  stiffish  too.  Yes,  the 
short  one  is  the  one  to  try  first. 

But  what  is  this  greasy  spot  just  abaft  the 
ventilation  hole  ?  I  wonder  if  a  little  soap  and 
water  first  would  get  that  off.  If  I  try  a  nail- 
brush— the  attendant  is  not  looking.  Ah  !  A 
good  lather.  My  word  !  The  blackest  place  on 
the  hat !     Splendid  stuff,  soap  and  water. 

Now  I  shall  have  to  brush  it  till  all  the  rest  is 
as  black  as  that  little  island.  Yes,  it's  coming 
off.  The  dust  floats  across  a  sunbeam  towards 
the  open  window.  It  will  come  clfean  if  I  keep 
brushing. 

Much  better  now. 

I'll  just  go  round  it  once  more  ;  and  now  this 
bit  of  the  brim. 


THE  PROOF  OF  TIIE- 


"  I  want — er — some — er — face  powder  for — er — a  New  Year  present  for  a  young  lady.' 
*"  Yes,  sir.     Would  you  care  to  taste  some  ?  " 


settled  it  on  my  head  with  a  soft  little  pat ; 
that  was  before  we  were  married.     And  that 
evening'^  Simmonds   trod   on  it   in  the  Hippo-  . 
drome. 

"  Can't  a  chap  go  out  for  a  gin  and  ginger 
without  being  tripped  up  by  that  old  black 
brain-cover  of  yours  ?  "  Simmonds  jerked  out 
as  he  stumbled  along  the  seats.  But  the  hat 
took  it  all  lying  down. 

All  these  thoughts  crowded  upon  me  as  I 
washed  and  dried  my  face.  Throwing  away 
my  towel,  I  turned  to  my  hat,  and  almost 
affectionately  took  it  from  its  peg.  I  must 
really  make  a  respectable  hat  of  it  this  time. 

A  wonderful  selection  of  brushes  are  at  my 
elbow. 

I  like  that  long  one,  with  .  .  .  no,  on  second 
thoughts,  that  stubby  one-  will  get  into  the 


Better. 

Where's  that  long  brush  ?  Yes,  you  get  a 
good  sweep  with  that,  but  it  won't  get  inside 
the  brim.  I  must  just  go  inside  there  again 
with  the  little  brush  where  its  .  .  . 

There  !  That  would  do  credit  to  a  Liverpool 
shipper,  like  that  chap  Keg  over  there. 

"  Hullo,  Keg  !     How's  business  ?  " 

"  Hullo,  Farr !  How  are  you,  old  man  ? 
Hullo,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  hat  ?  " 

®®® 

'*  You  know,  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  tell 
auntie  that  lie,"  said  granny.  "  Your  con- 
science must  be  troubling  you." 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't,  granny,"  said  Molly,  promptly. 
"  She  believed  it." 
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HULLb!  EVEI^YBdDY 


IS  YOUR  RECEPTION  good; 
ARE  YOU  GETTING  TBE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  ENERGIES  ? 

S Z 


miuof   „ 

AnitcA!! 


BENNETT  COLLEGE 

.WILL SHEW  YOU  HOW  TolNCREASE 

YDUR  EARNING  POWER. 

,Huiio!  I  Paris!!         ~"A D V I CC 


WE  TEACH  ALL  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS 


Having  helped   thousands  of  others  to  achieve  success  and  advancement,  it  may 
possible  that  we  can  help  YOU. 
I  am  assisted  by  a  large  and  expert  staif,  and  the  advice  we  give  is  sound.     If  we  cannot 
help  you  we  will  say  so  ;   if  we  can  we  will  tell  you  how. 
We  have  FREE  booklets  setting  out  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  each  of  the  subjects 
shown  in  the  lists;    send  for  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested,  or  ask  for  MY   PRIVATE 
ADVICE,  which  also  is  free.     You  incur  no  obligation. 

Have    You    ANY    Ambition  7 


Mast  Moderate  Charges,  Payable  Monthly, 
EXPERT     TUTORS     FOR 

COMMERCIAI. 


AeeoHirtancy 
Atfvfrt  Writing 
iriesmanship 
Army  Oertfet.  Courses 
Auetioneering  and 

Estate  Agency 
AudHing 
Banking 
B0oi(-Icee|}ing 
Oommerciiri 

Arithmetic 
Oommercial  Law 
^•mpany  Law 


Costing 
iconomics 
English  and  French 
Exectttorship  Law 
Foreign  Exchange 
General  Education 
IModern  Business 

Methods 
Police  Entrance  and 
Promotion  Courses 
Secretaryship 
Workshop 

Organisation 


TECHNICAL 


Applied  Mechanics 
Architectural  Drawing 
Building  Construction 
merk  of  Works*  Duties 
Boiler  Engineering 
Boiler  Making 
Chtmistry 


Civil  Engineering 
Concrete  and  Steel 
Draughtsmanship 
Electricity 


All  Text  Books  Free,      No  Extra   Fees, 
EVERY      DEPARTMENT. 

TECHNICAL    (contd.) 

Engineering  jNaval  Architecture 

Engineering  Costing,  Pattern  Making 

Quantities  and       ""'  '*"— 

Specifications 
Foundry  Work 
Heat  Engines 


internal  Combustion 


Post  Office 

Examinations 
Quantity  Surveying 
Sanitation 


Fours  smrerelf/. 


I 


Engines 
Marine  Eng.  B.O.T. 
Mathematics 
Matriculation 
Metallurgy 
Mining 

Mine  Surveying 
Motor  Engineering 


■^^ 


Shipbuilding 
Structural  Engineering 
Surveying  &  Levelling 
Telegraphy&Telephohy 
Town  Planning 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Works  Managers' 
Coursa  ^ 


It^.. 


WE 

TEACH 

BY    POST 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ly  A  Q  r  n  The  best  improved  Nose  Machines  in 
llUOuO*~the  world.  Eemedy  ugly  noses  of  all 
kinds.  Sdentlflc  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  during 
sleep.  Send  stamped  envdope  for  full  particulars. 
DCn  MHOCQ  My  loug-established  medi- 
II L U  n  U 0 L  U"~caUy  approved  Treatment 
alfflolutely  cures  red  iit«es.  4/6  post  free. 
Foreign,  1/6  extra. 

1 1 P I  V  E  A  D  Q  __Mf  improved  Eubber  Ear 
UuLl  CMllO  Caps  remedy  outstanding 
ears.  Hundreds  of  successful  cases.  7/6  post 
free.  Foreign,  1/6  extra. 
D.  XiBES  RAY,  Specialist,  Criterion 
Bnlldi&fr,    PiccadiUy    Circus.    LONDON,    W.l. 


DELICIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
*BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In    making,    use    LESS    QUANTITY,    it    being 
much     stronger     than    ORDINARY    COFFEE. 
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"  Two     years'     delay 
cost  me  £300" 

**  I  was  £s  a  week  poorer  for  fully  two  years  because  I  hesi- 
tated so  long  about  starting  an  I.C.S.  Course.  That's  clear 
enough.  Since  I  woke  up  and  began  my  vocational  training 
with  the  I.C.S.  I've  been  given  a  rise  of  £150  a  year,  but  I'm 
certain  I  would  have  got  it  two  years  sooner  had  I  sent  in  that 
I.C.S.  coupon  when  I  first  saw  it. 

"  It's  strange  that  so  many  young  men  fail  to  see  that  they 
don't  get  more  money  because  they  don't  qualify  for  it — that 
they  are  losing  £  s  d  all  the  time  through  neglecting  to  obtain 
a  special  training." 


For  36  years  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  have 
been  helping  men  and  women  to  achieve  success.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  careers  have  been  made  brighter,  happier,  more 
useful,  and  far  more  prosperous  through  enrolling  for  an  I.C.S. 
Course  and  accepting  the  opportunity  it  presents. 

You,  too,  by  studying  at  home  in  .    j^'xy. 

your  own  time,  can  qualify  for  the  j^  I  C   S 

position  you  want  in  the  work  you  /-g  ^j^'^  oldest 

like  best.  |    and  largest 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it.  \  schcS^n  Uie  * 

Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just  ^^  world       ^ 
mark  and  post  this  coupon. 

....WRITE    FOR    FREE    BOOKLET.... 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Ltd., 
96,  international   Buildings,   Kingsway,   London,   W.C.2 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked 
X.     I  assume  no  obligation. 

n  Aecountancy  &  Bk.-kpg.     0  Railway  Equip.  &  Runn'g. 

n  Advertising  0  Salesmanship 

n  Arch,  and  Building  0  Shorthand  Typewriting 

0  Commercial  Art  0  Showcard  Writing 

0  Draughtsmanship  0  Textiles 

0  French  and  Spanish  0  Window  Dressing 

0  General  Education  0  Wireless  Engineering 

0  Plumbing  0  Woodworking 

0  Engineering,  all  branches,  state  which 

0  Professional  Exams.,  state  which 

The  I.C.S.  teach  wherever  the  post  reaches,  and  have  over 
300  Courses  of  Study.  If,  therefore,  your  subject  is  not  in 
the  above  list,  write  it  here 

Name Age 

Address 


OVERSEAS     BRANCHES: 

Australia :    399-401,  George  Street,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand :    65,  Cuba  Street,  Wellington. 

South  Africa:    P.O.  Box  1104,  JohannesLurg. 

India:  Elphinstone  Building,  Murzpan  Road,  Bombay. 

Straits  Settlements :    137,  Cecil  Street,  Singapore, 

Egypt:  Davies  Bryan  Building,  Chareh  el  Dine,  Cairo. 


CURE 

THAT 

ASTHMA 

w/ 


IT    will    speedily    surrender    to 
Potter's  Asthma  Cure  and  re- 
lieve   you    of    the   intolerable 
irritation.     Throat  and  nasal  affec- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  soothed  and 
cured  by  the  magic  effect  of  this 
proved  remedy. 

:  Out   of  doors   smoke  Potter's  Z 

;  Smokinsr  Mixture  &  Cigrarettes  I 

'■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■#■■ 

1I6  per  tin  from  all  Chemists,  or  Ijg, 

post  )ree,  from 
POTTER      A      CLARKE.      LTD.. 
61  F,  ARTILLERY    LANE.    E. 


^STROWC'^*'- 


ADVICE  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  OR  DIFFICULTY     -    2/6 
Nativities     carefully     calcu- 
lated from  bipthtfme,  with 
full  year's  direction     -    5/- 
Moon  Table  Instructor  —  the 
help  in  time  of  need   -  2/6 
Test    Horoscopes    with    two 
years'  guide   to  future 

events -    1/- 

THOS.  GOULD,  "  TKe  Nook,"  Heatkfieid  Rd.,  CARDIFF 

<linhlllllllll||||||||||||||||||||||llltlllllMMIIIIIIIiillllllllillflllllliiilflilliii* 


<ll>ki(<^ 


? 


HINDESI 


HAIR  TINT 

tints  grey  or  faded  hair 
any  natural  shade  de- 
sired— brown,  dark-brown, 
light-brown  or  black.  It  is 
permanent  and  washable, 
has  no  grease,  and  does  not 
burn  the  hair.  It  is  used 
by  over  a  million  people. 
Medical  certificate  accompanies  each  bottle.  Of  all 
ChefnJsts,  Stores  and  Hairdressers.  2/6  or  direct : — 
HINDES,  Ltd.,    60,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London. 


-  What  is  ECONOMY  SERGE  ?-i 

Serge     bought    direct     from     the     Mill. 

Prices    "frorti     5/-    per    yard. 
Superb  Quality.  Patterns   free  from 

Z.  ROSENTHAL,  Manufacturer  (Dept.H.), 
ROSSEFIELP  WORKS,  BRADFORP>  ENG. 


THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


If  Teeth  Lack  Gleam 
Just  Do  This 

Gives  sparkling  whiteness  quickly 


Please  accept  full  10-day  tube 
free  of  this  remarkable  new 
method  that  leading  dental 
authorities  urge  .  .  .  note  the 
difference  in  teeth  and  gums  as 
dingy  film  coat  goes. 


The  prettiest  smile  becomes 
ugly  when  teeth  look  clouded. 
Now  modern  science  restores 
"  ofF-colour  "  teeth  to  dazz- 
ling whiteness. 

It's  been  found  that  dingy 
teeth  come  simply  from  a 
film  that  forms  on  teeth.  A 
stubborn  film  old-type  den- 
tifrices did  not  successfully 
remove.  That's  why  brushing 
failed  you. 

Run  your  tongue  across 
your  teeth  and  you  can  feel 
that  film  now — a  sort  of  slip- 
pery coating.  Beneath  it  are 
the  white  teeth  you  envy. 


It  absorbs  discolorations 
from  food,  smoking,  etc.  It 
is  the  potential  cause  of  most 
tooth  troubles  and  prevents 
proper  tooth  protection. 

Now,  in  a  new-type  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent,  a 
scientific  combatant  has  been 
found.  Leading  dentists 
widely  urge  It.  All  chemists 
and  druggists  have  it.  lo-day 
test  sent  free. 


TJ'pTJTy     Mail  coupon  for 
rSXE^E^     10-Day  Tube  to 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
(Dept,  156),  42,  Southwark  Bridge  Rd., 
London  S.E.I. 


TgADE     m^K^^^^^I^^^^^'^^^^^ 

The  New-Day  Quality  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  b>  World's  Dental  Authorities 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Only  one  tube  to^a^amuy^  «.«■-.  —  —  —  —  —  —  •-«■ 


Name  . 


Address.. 


Give  full  address.    Write  plainly. 


Indtor  Ma9.,  Feb.,  1927. 
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STILL  GOING  UP! 

Gentleman  Gains  4i  inches  in 
9  Weel(S. 


To  enable  short  people  to  test  a 
wonderful  Nevir  System  of  In- 
creasing the  Height,  eyery  reader 
of  the  "Windsor  iVIagrazine"  who 
ifirants   to    be   taller    can    have 

A  WEEK'S  FREE  TRIAL. 


NOW  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  for  by 
special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Stone 
you  can  have,  free  of  all  charge  and  without  placing 
yourself  under  any  obligation  whatever,  a  week's 
free  trial  of  his  wonderful  system  for  increasing  the 
height.  Hundreds  of  people  have  written  praising 
this  system,  and  saying  how  in  a  very  few  weeks  they 
have  increased  their  stature  by  varying  amounts  of 
from  two  to  five  inches.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  letters  constantly  being  received,  and  the  full 
address  may  be  had  on  application  : — 

Dear  Sir,  London,  S.W. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  wonderful  results 
you  have  accomplished  for  me  in  increasing  my 
height.  From  being  but  5  ft.  4  in.  I  have  risen  to 
5  ft.  8 1  in.,  which  makes  me  about  the  average,  and 
everyone  compliments  me  on  the  great  improvement 
both  in  height  and  appearance,  for  I  am  a  much 
better  man  in  every  respect. 

I  had  tried  other  ways  in  vain,  but  your  system 
has  worked  like  magic,  and  should  be  followed  by 
all  who  are  stunted  in  height. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  BRYANT. 

I  GUARANTEE  GROWTH. 

When  you  have  read  my 
book,  which  will  be  sent  with 
the  Free  Trial,  you  will  realise 
that  science,  allied  to  deep 
study  and  rare  enthusiasm,  has 
conquered  the  problem  of 
height-growth,  conquered  it  in 
the  most  assured  manner,  for 
my  faith  and  conviction  are  so 
strong  that  I  am  now  able  to  give 
a  signed  guarantee  to  increase 
your  height. 

Full  commanding  height, 
with  all  its  rich  gifts  of  pro- 
portion and  attractiveness, 
is  "  Yours  for  Asking  and 
Having."  Think  of  this  all 
you  who  have  realised  how 
sadly  and  badly  your  short- 
ness of  stature  has  told  against 
advancement  in  life,  pleasure 
in  company  and  the  promo- 
tion of  human  desires^ 

Send   me    your    name    and 

address,     say     your     present 

height    and    how   much    taller 

you  wish  to  be,  and  the  free 

trial  treatment,  together  with 

"  AmtJier  inch !— that  makes   the    free   book,    will    be    sent 

you  4i  inches  taller,  while  J    you  post  free  and  under  plain 

have  increased  3  inches."        cover. 

Mr.  HAMILTON   STONE, 

80,    OHISWELL   CHAMBERS, 
27,    FIN8BURY    ST.,   LONDON,   E.C.2. 


PERSONAL   APPEARANCE 

is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  success.  Boiv-Legged 
and  Knock- Kneed  men  and  women,  both  young  and 
old,  will  be  gJad  to  hear  that  I  have  now  ready  for  market  my 
new  appliance,  which  will  succeasfully  straighten,  within  a 
shc.rt  time,  bow-leggedness  and  knock-kneed  legs,  safely,  quickly 
and  permanently,  without  pain,  operation  or  discomfort.  Will 
not  interfere  with  j'our  daily  work,  being  worn  at  night.  My 
new  "  LiniStraitner,"  Model  18,  U.S.  Patent,  is  easy  to  adjust; 
its  result  willjBave  you  soon  from  further  humiliation,  and  im- 
prove   ycur  personal  appearance  100  per  cent. 

Write  to-day  for  n\y  free  copyrighted  physiological  and 
anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  bow  and  knock- 
kneed  legs,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Enclose  6d. 
P.O.   or  stamps  for  postage. 

M.   TRILETY.  Specialist, 

1472L,   W.U.  Bldg.,   Binghampton,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Free  to  all  who  have  not  yet  tried  it,  a  package  of  Lactagol,  which 
makes  a  pleasing  beverage  of  unique  benefit  to  every  mother — 
particularly  valuable  if  mother  is  nursing  taby.  Lactagol  proves 
its  value  at  once. 

E.  T.  PEARSON  &  CO.,  35,  Gordon  Sg.,  W.C.I. 

COMING    EVENTS 

CAST    THEIR 
SHADOWS     BEFORE 

A  well-known  Politician  states : 
"  Yours  must  be  an  exact  science, 
for  you  cannot  by  any  other 
means  have  had  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  you 
have  told  me." 

Advice  given  on  Business,  Matri- 
monial, Health  or  Home  matters. 
Strictest  confidence  observed. 
Interesting  study  and  advice  sent 
on  receipt  of  birth-date  and  P.O. 
i/-  (Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
fied). The  Secretary,  21  Maison- 
Astral,  Flushing,  Netherlands. 
2|d.   postage  on  all  letters. 

KIDNEY    TROUBLE 

and  BAD  NERVES  CURED 

Cecil  Street,  Carlisle. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  would  like  to  offer  my  thanks 
for  the  fjreat  benefit  I  have  received  from 
Urace  Tablets.  I  have  been  a  wreck  for  over 
two  years,  and  have  been  under  Doctors,  but 
they  did  me  no  good.  I  tried  Urace  for  three 
months  and  I  consider  myself  a  new  woman ; 
in  fact,  I  can  hardly  Ijelieve  I  am  cured  of 
KIDNKY  TROUBLE  and  BAD  NEIIVES. 
I  would  advise  others  to  take  a  trial  of  Urace 
Tablets,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  benefit, 

Youis  truly,  Mrs.  EATON. 
tTRACE,  and  URACE  alone,  can  cure  Rheumatism.  It  directly 
attacks  the  cause— uric  acid— dissolves'  and  expels  it  from  the  system 
and  prevents  its  reappearance.  That  is  why  it  CURES  and  CURES 
QUICKLY.  1/3,  3/-  &  5/-  per  box,  from  Boots,  Timothy  White  &  Co. 
Taylors,  and  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from  the  URACE 
Laboratories  (Dept.    C2    ),  82,  St.  Thomas  Street,  London,  S.E.I 


h/3. 

3/-  : 

\   &5h     I 

:por 

box  : 

URACE 


CURE  RHEUMATISM 


I    GET 
ITHEM 
i    NOW 
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Oranges  are  a  healthful  fruit  and  there 
la  no  more  healthy  way  of  eating  them 
than  in   marmalade.     But  it  must  be 
home-made,  for   then  you   know  it  ia 
^r%w      absolutely  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  "  Magic  "  Marmalade  Maciiine  will  help  you  to 
make  sufficient  for  the  whole  year  in  a  few  min- 
utes without  mess  or 'trouble.      It  cuts  oranges 
into   fine,  even    shreds.       Can   be    clamped 
to  kitchen  table  or  dresser.     The  simplest 
.  ^        and   best    machine   on   the  market. 


MARMALADE 
MACHINE 

Obtainable  from  all  good-class  Ironmongers, 
Hardwaremen  and    Stores,  price  9/9   eacb. 

The    New    Universal 
Marmalade    Machine. 

A  larger  model  suitable  for  heavy  regular  use 

in  Institutions,  Restaurants,  Country 

Houses,  etc.,  18/"  each. 


FOLLOWS    &    BATE,  LTD., 

PATENTEES, 
GORTON,  MANCHESTER. 


BUILDING  BETTER  BRAINS. 

How  Pelmanism  is  Helping  Thousands 
of  People  To   Success. 

Thousands  of  people  in  every  Business,  Profession 
and  Trade  are  increasing  their  Efticiency  and  Earning 
Power  by  means  of  Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism  builds  better  brains.  It  banishes 
Timidity.  It  drives  away  Depression.  It  eliminates 
harmful,  morbid  and  "  defeatist  *'  thoughts.  It 
cures  that  "  forgetting  habit."  And  on  the  other 
hand  it  increases  your  Mental  Energy.  It  strengthens 
your  Will-Power.  It  gives  you  Courage,  Initiative, 
Forcefulness,  Determination  and  Self -Confidence,  It 
gives  you  a  memory  you— and  others— can  depend 
upon.  It  enables  you  to  take  an  Optimistic  outlook  on 
life.  It  makes  your  mind  keen,  alert,  thoughtful  and 
self-reliant.  In  short  it  develops  those  quaUties 
which  lead  to  Success  in  life. 

Sir   John   Foster  Eraser  writes  :     "  Pelmanism 
quickens  Perception  ;    it  stimulates  the  Imagina- 
tion ;     it   develops    Concentration.      It   will   not 
make    the    dunderhead    into   a   statesman,    but 
it  will  and  does  provide  a  plan  whereby  we  can 
make  the  best  of  our  qualities." 
Yet  Pelmanism — despite  its  wonderful  results  on 
the  human  mind — is  quite  simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  interesting.     The  revised  course, 
now  ready,  embodies  the  results 
of  the  latest  discoveries  in  Psy- 
chology and  is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  Institute 
in  training  the  minds  of  over 
500,000  men  and  women.     The 
Course  is  fully  explained  in  a 
book   entitled   "  The    Efficient 
Mind."     A  copy  of  this  book 
,will  be  sent  to  you,  gratis  and 
post  free,  to-day  on  apphca tion 
(either  in  person  or  by  letter) 
to    the    Pelman  -Institute,    109.    Pelman    House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 


JN  otning  Oerious^  but- 
well,  a  warning  that  your 
throat  needs  attention 


If  your  throat  is  inclined  to  be  weak, 
if  you  are  liable  to  get  hoarse  after  one 
cigarette  too  many,  or  after  prolonged 
talking,  you  will  find  "Alienburys" 
Glycerine  and  Black  Currant  Pastilles 
a  boon.  Made  only  from  the  fresh  juice 
'  of  ripe  black  currants  and  pure  glycerine, 
they  are  manufactured  according  to  an 
old  French  recipe  of  the  House.  Keep  a  tin 
handy.  They  quickly  relieve  and  soothe 
the  throat  and  clear  the  voice,  and  they 
are  as  luscious  as  they  are  effective. 
They  contain  no  harmful  drugs,  so  they 
may  be  used  as  frequently  as  necessary 
with  absolute  safety. 


Your  Chemist  stocks  them. 

Packed  in  distinctive  tin  boxes 
containing : 

2  02;.  -  -  8d. 

4  02;.  ^  -^  1/3 

8  02;.  ^  -  2/3 

1  lb.  -  .  4/3 


Glycerine  &  "DA  CTTT  T   T?Q 


ALLEN  6P  HANBURYS  LTD., 

37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G.  3 
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Foots-  Bath  Cabmet 


/^'HE  health  value  of  Thermal  (Hot  Air  or  Vapour)  Bathing  is  an  estab- 
^L  lished  fact.  Nothing  else  is  so  effective  in  preventing  sickness,  or  for 
^^  the  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Blood,  Skin,  Liver, 
and  Kidney  Complaints.  It  eliminates  the  poisonous  matters  from  the  system, 
increases  the  flow  of  blood — the  life  current — freed  from  its  impurities,  clears 
the  skin,  recuperates  and  revitalises  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the 
tired,  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health  and  strength, 
insures  perfect  cleanliness,  and  is  helpful  in  every  way. 

Every  form  of  :Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed 
privately  at  home  with  our  Patent  Safety  Cabinet.  When  not  in  use  it  folds 
mto  a  small,  compact  space. 

Complete,  with   SAFETY    OUTSIDE    HEATER. 
Write  (or  Bath  Book,  B  5,  Post  Free. 


I— '  •-J  ■  J.  FOOT  &  SON  Ltd.  (Dept.  B5),  168,  Gt.  Portland  St,.  London,  W.i 


SPRING  TIME  IS  TONIC  TIME. 

The  long  dark  winter  saps  your  strength  and  your  blood 
becomes  thin  and  impoverished.  That  listless,  breathless, 
tired  feeling  is  Nature's  warning  that  your  blood  needs  feeding 
and  purifying.  For  quick  and  certain  results,  doctors  and 
nurses  have  found  that  no  Tonic  Food  does  so  much  as  Zomo- 
gen.  Test  it  for  one  week.  Your  appetite  will  improve,  your 
eyes  will  brighten  and  your  cheeks  will  begin  to  show  colour. 
Depression  quickly  vanishes,  that  tired  numb  feeling  leaves 
your  brain  and  you  experience  a  wonderful  feeling  of  well-being 
which  lasts. 

Zomogen  is  not  a  patent  medicine  ;  it  is  a  liquid  blood  and 
nerve  food,  delicious  to  take  and  suitable  for  old  and  young. 
Zomogen  will  not  injure  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  nor  cause 
constipation.  ^ 

Sizes  2S.  gd.  and  5s.  If  your  chemist  is  unable  to  supply, 
either  size  will  be  sent  you,  post  free  (U.K.),  on  receipt  of 
postal  order  by  the  miakers  :  Zomogen  Food  Products,  Ltd., 
Dept.  Z.,  63,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Our  descriptive  folder,  "  Why  Zomogen  is  Invaluable," 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

ZOMOGEN  IS  "LIQUID  LIFE." 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  GAME, 

ALL  ABOUT  BILLIARDS 

By  ARTHUR  F.  PEALL 

Illustrated  with  26  photographs  and  80  diagrams. 
Cloth  5s.  net. 

Arthur  F.  Peall  is  the  well-known  coach  at  "Thur- 
ston's," and  is  admittedly  the  finest  billiard  teacher  in 
the  country  to-day, 

HOW  TO  PLAY  HOCKEY 

By  HARRY  E.  HASLAM 

Illustrated  with  over  30  full-page  plates  and  many 

diagrams,  *' 

Cloth  2s.  6d.  net. 

With  special  sections  on  '  *  THE  WOMAN'S  GAME," 

by  the  late  Eustace  E.  White, 

A  t  all  Booksellers. 

Ward,  Lock  & Co.,Ltd.,  Salisburv  Sq.,  London, E.C,4 


A      H^S  VIT  AltD     OF      XOO      POXj:Nri>S 

For    bald-headed     and     beardless. 

An  elegant  growth  of  beard  and  hair  can  be  produced  when  using  Ck)mos  Hair  Balsam 
during  8  days.  This  Balsam  causes  hair  and  beard  to  grow  on  all  bald-headed  persons  or 
persons  with  thin  hair.  "  Comos  "  is  the  best  product  of  the  modern  science  of  thife 
domain,  being  the  only  balsam  which  really  produces  hair  and  beard  even  on  persons 
of  old  age. 

"  Comos  "  brings  the  dormant  Papillse  .of  the  hair  to  grow  again  after  having  been  used 
in  a  few  days,  and  within  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  a  very  vigorous  growth  of  hair. 
HARMLESSNESS  IS  GUARANTEED  ;  if  this  is  not  true,  we  will  pay 

Vm-     A     NET     AMOUNT     OF     100     POUNDS     -^1 

to  all  bald-headed  and  beardless  persons,  or  persons  with  thin  hair, 
who  have  used  the  Comos-Balsam  for  three  weeks  without  any  result. 
ONE  PARCEL  OF  "  COMOS  "  COSTS    £1  0  0.  TWO  PARCELS  COST    £1  15  0 

"  Comos  "  gives  to  the  hair  and  beard  a  becoming  wave,  as  well  as  a  soft  and  delicate 
texture.    It  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  head  works  all  over  Europe,  against  pay- 
ment in  advance  or  against  cash  on  delivery.     Out  of  Europe,  payment  only  in  advance. 
THE      COMOS- MAGAZINE,       Copenhagen     V.      DenmarK      22 


3 


INCHES  TALLER. 

Simple  heigrht  increaser.    Will  add  3,  4,  or 
more  inches  to  your  height ;  for  either  sex.     . 

Particulars  free. 
W.    M.    EDISON,    39.    Bond  Street,  BLACKPOOL. 


rn  T  A  M:  IMC  JB  R I N^  G 


J> 


Genuine  Thorough  Cure  in  40  Days. 
Helpful  Book  Free  for  2d.  stamp. 
W.  M.  BURTON,  5  Rossendale  Rd.,  St.  Anns's-on-Sea. 


A    PERFECT    BUST 

means  '^ BEAUTY  OF  FiGURE," 

How  you  can  obtain  a  perfect  Bust  and  a  grand  symmetrical  figure  in  a  few  weeks 
I  within  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  without  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect  figure  and 
be  fascinating.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  bust  a  new  and  remarkable 
treatment  has  been  devised.  It  is  called  **  Diano,"  and  is  positively  harmless.  This 
treatment  will  quickly  develop  the  bust  six  inches,  and  any  woman  can  use  it  at  home  in 
the  privacy  of  her  own  apartments.  Failure  is  unknown,  and  the  cost  is  slight.  It  fills 
out  all  hollow  and  flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and  clears  the 
skin.  Beautiful  women  everywhere  owe  their  superb  figures,  perfect  health,  and  match- 
less loveliness  to  "  Diano." 

Do  you  feel  yourself  deficient  as  to  a  plump,  well-rounded  figure  ?  Is  your  bust  measure- 
ment all  that  you  desire  ?  Are  there  hollow  places  above  and  below  your  collar-bone  ?  Whatever  you 
may  lack  in  the  way  of  perfect  form  or  figure  Nature  will  supply  for  you  if  you  use  the  "Diano" 
method.  A  new  beauty  book  sent  free  in  plain  sealed  wrapper.  Write  to-day,  enclosing  stamp  to 
pay  postage,  to  Lady  Manager, 

ESPAN0L4  MEDICINE  CO.  (Dept.  257),  Palace  House,  128,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,   London,  W.I 
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"STANDARD"    SONGS 

"A    PERFECT    DAY" 

"  When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  Perfect  Day, 
And  you  sit  alone  with  your  thought, 
While  the  chimes  ring  out  with  a  carol  gay, 
For  the  joy  that  the  day  has  brought.'*  :- 
This  is  an  American  song,  written  and  composed  by  Carrie  Jacobs-Bond,  and  it 
had  an  instantaneous  success  in  this  country.     The  happiest  day  in  your  Hfe  will  be 
when  you  can  sit  down  and  review  your  acts  with  the  knowledge  that  on  that  day  you 
made  your  future  secure,  provided  for  your  dependants  and  yourself  against  all  "  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  "  by  means  of  a  Life  Assurance  Policy.     To 
crown  the  Perfect  Day  you  need  a  perfect  policy,  and  that  policy  is  the  **  Security 
System  "  of  Guaranteed  Life  Assurance,  issued  by  ' 

THE  STANDARD  UFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Its  outstanding  feature  is  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  chance  :  everything  is  guaranteed 
in  the  Policy. 

Guaranteed  Surrenders  and  Loan  Values. 
Guaranteed  Options  in  Lieu  of  the  Sum 
Assured.  Guaranteed  Options  during  the 
Currency  of  the  Policy.  Disability  Benefits. 
Write  for  explanatory  leaflet  "  K.  "  4. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

[(ESTABUSHED    1825.) 
Head  Office :   3,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

LONDON:    no,  Cannon  Street.  E.C.4 ;   and  15a,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.I. 
DUBLIN  :    59,  Dawson  Street. 
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Never  neglect  a  cough  or  cold.  "  Catch  it  young  "  and  thus 
avoid  risk  of  long  and  serious  illness.  A  few  doses  of  Powell's 
Balsam  of  Aniseed  will  generally  suffice. 

This  grand  century-old  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds  and 
winter  ills  should  be  in  every  home.  It  is  safe,  swift  and 
certain  and  can  be  freely  given  to  children  and  invalids.  It 
soothes,  warms  and  strengthens  the  throat,  chest  and  lungs, 
and  protects  them  against  further  attacks.  Look  for  the 
"  Lion,  Net  and  Mouse  " — it  is  your  guarantee  against  deception. 

Powells 

BALSAM  0/ ANISEED 

1/3,  Z/-  &  5/-  Bo's. 

From  Boots,  Taylors,  Timothy  White, 
all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from 
THOMAS  POWELL.  LTD.  (Desk  9). 
BLACKFRIARS  RD.,  LONDON,  S£.. 
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Household  Linen 
BARGAINS 

Hutton's  Irish  Linen  Bargains,  are  Bargains  in  a 
double  sense ;  by  ordering  direct  from  Hutton  's 
the  home  of  fine  linen  you  not  only  get  rock 
bottom  prices,  but  tip -top  quality  into  the 
Bargain — the  finest  linen  in  the  world — linen  that 
will  outlast  the  ordinary  kind  many  times  over. 

COMPLETE    CATALOGUE    FREE. 


IRISH 
LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Ladies  Fine  Hemstitched  Irish 
Linen  Handkerchiefs  with  narrow 
hem.  Exceptional 
value. 

Size  Per  doz. 

n  inches     ..    3/8 
12        ,.  ..      5/- 

14     ,.      ..  "y/e 


DOUBLE 
DAMASK  TABLE  CLOTHS. 

Irish  Lin=u  Double  D'aniaskTaole 
Cloihi  of  real  good 'quality  made 
from  the  best  linen 
yarns  and  bleached 
on  the'green  fields  of 
Northern  Ireland. 
These  lovely  cloths 
will  wear  for  years. 
•*  Hydrangea  "  de- 
Mens  Hemstitched     (l^i  y      .       MgT     sign,  as  illustrated. 

Irish  Linen  Hand-     T^^a^      Ml       iHWi^f  ^^^®  ^'^'^* 

kerchiefs.  I jaStk^WjHfm9^^»J^\     2  by  2  yds.     16/6 

17  inches     ..      8/0      \\^   ivW  ^  \r    ^vT  •  .,  r  •        \.t     i- 

g  10/6        ^^  jb  V50    ^^        22"  Lmen  Napkins 

19       II         . .  12/6  C3»^  >-'  to  match.  6  for  9/9. 

Send  your  orders  for  Cash  on  Delivery. '  We  pay  postage  and  all  charges 
on  parcels  o/ml-  or  over.  On  orders  under  zol- add  6d.  for  postage 
Goods  notapproi'ed  can  be  retttrued  to  be  exchanged  or  money  rejunded. 

^4^-J-f^  f^  123,  Main  Street, 
JQXUXXrUO   LARNE,  ULSTER. 
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Cut  into  a  *'  Bermaline  '*  loaf, 
note  its  appetising  fragrance. 
No  matter  whether  it  is 
Breakfast,  Lunch,  Tea  or 
Dinner,  you  will  enjoy  and 
benefit  by  the  delicious  slices, 
full  of  goodness.  You  cannot 
judge  "  Bermaline  "  until  you 
have  tasted  it,  so  start  with 
it  to-day,  then  you  will  know 
how  really  good,  good  bread  is. 


ermaline 


Bread 


Write  Montgom- 
erie  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

"Bermaline" 
Factory.     Ibrox, 

Glasgow,  for 
name  and  arfrf- ««c^v«^.^,^^.^s^ 
ress of yoiirnear-  ^^ g  /^ 
est  "Bermaline  "— *^^~— ^^ 
Baker, 


^ 

^•& 

^^^ 
«=**', 
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CVRET 


FAMED  FOR  OVER 

50  YEARS 

U/6  a  tin  at  all  chemists. 


RELIABILITY 

is  a 

distinguishing  feature 

of  advertised  goods. 


The    everlasting 

"JEWEL"  PEN 

No.  82. 

Safety   Lever   Self- 
Filling.     In  Three 
Colours  with  White 
Inset — Black, 
Mottled,  Tan. 

7(6 
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Fitted  14  ct. 

Gold  Nib. 

Tipped  Hard  Iridium. 

Every  Pen  Guaranteed. 

To  be  had  of  Stationers ^   or 
Sole  Makers : 

JEWEL  PEN  CO.,   Ltd., 

Dept.  8. 
76,  NEWGATE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 


SPHERE 

OVAL-OCTO 

SUSPENDERS 

CANNOT 
CAUSE  LADDERS 

OVl.    li"  Twill,  extra  strong 

1/6  pair. 

OV44.   li"   Art   Silk,    extra 

long  stretch  1/6  pair. 
OV13.   li"  Art  Silk,   fancy 

frill  ...  1/11  pair. 
OV5.     li"    Art   Silk,    extra 

strong    ...    2/6  pair. 
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For  MEH'S  wear  ask  for 

SPHERE  BROADWAY 

SUSPENDERS 

Now  so  much  favoured  as  the 
Suspender  of  comfort. 

GP90...1/6      GP100...1/11 

GP122     Art    Silk,    attractive 

check  designs  2/6  pair 


SPHERE    BRACES.     Each  Pair  Guaranteed. 
BA440        ...        2/6  pair.        BA353        ...        2/11  pair. 
BA887    Sphere  O-So-Comfy  Brace,  no  metal 

to  soil  the  shirt,  very  light  in  weight      3/6      „ 
BA879    Art  Silk  Elastic,  very  superior  brace        4/6       „ 
Obtainable  from  Leading  Outfitters,  Drapers,  etc. 
Manufactured  by 

Faire    Bra's.   &  Co.,   Ltd.,   Leicester. 


MRS.  BEETON'S 

HANDY 
REFERENCE     BOOKS 

Cloth,  7AX5.     Fully  illustrated.     2s.6cl.net. 
MRS.   BEETON'S   CAKE   MAKING 

Including  Buns,  Biscuits  and  other  Dainties.     350  Recipes. 

MRS.  BEETON'S   JAM   MAKING 

With  instructions  on  the  making  of  Preserves,  Marmalades, 
and  Pickles,  How  to  Bottle  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  etc.,  etc. 

MRS.   BEETON'S   PUDDINGS   AND   PIES 

Containing  full  instructions  on  making  and  mixing  in- 
gredients for  Tarts,  Soufifles,  Omelets  and  Fritters. 

MRS.   BEETON'S   COLD   SWEETS 

Includes  about  350  Recipes  for  every  conceivable  kind  of 
Cold  Sweet,  Jelly,  Cream,  Fruit  Dish,  Ice  Pudding, 
Sorbet,  etc. 

MRS.   BEETON'S   SAUCES   AND   SOUPS 

With  instructions  on  the  making  of  Sauces  for  Fish, 
Meat,  Vegetables  and  Puddings,  and  on  the  making  of 
Broths,  and  Thick  and  Clear  Soups.     About  300  Recipes. 

MRS.   BEETON'S   HORS   D'CEUVRES   AND 
SAVOURIES 

A  useful  handbook  with  instructions  on  the  making  of 
Cheese  and  Egg  Dishes,  Sandwiches,  Salads  and  Dressings. 
350  Recipes. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  POULTRY  AND  GAME 

With  information  concerning  Sauces,  Stuffings,  Trussing 
and  Carving.     300  Recipes. 

MRS.  BEETON'S   FISH   COOKERY 

Including  Sauces,  Also  instructions  for  serving  and  car- 
ving.    350  Recipes. 

ECONOMICAL    AND     PRACTICAL 

Ward,  Lock   &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.C.4 
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FLUXITE 

SOLDERING 

SET 

complete 

7/6 


FLUXITE  is  sold  in  tins,  price  Sd.,  1/4,  and 
21 S,  Another  use  for  Ftuxite:  Hardening 
Tools  and  Case  Hardening      Ask  for  leaflet 

on  improved  metnods, 
FLUXITE  Ltd.  (Dept.  201),  Rotherlthe,  S.E.16 


I.D.C.  Mackay 

Principal      ' 

The  School  of 

Accountancy 

Let  me  guide  you  to 
Success  in  business 

For  over  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
planning  successful  careers  for  men 
anxious  to  make  headway  in  business, 
and  due  to  my  guidance,  thousands  of 
men  who  were  in  precarious,  indif- 
ferently-paid routine  jobs,  are  now 
occupying  well-paid  positions  with 
brilliant  prospects. 

£1550  A  YEAR 

a  recent  success 
BURTON — one  of  our  students  writes  :  "  1 
am  now,  on  the  right  side  of  40,  Secretary 
of  the  Company  I  joined  as  a  junior,  at  a 
salary  of  £1550  per  annum/' 

Tributes  from  famous  men 

VISCOUNT  INCHCAPE  says  :  ^^  There  is  no  better 
training  for  business  than  that  given  by  The 
S:hool  of  Accountancy .'' 

PROFESSOR  L.  R.  DICKSEE,  M.Com.,  V.C.h.y  has 

given  The  School's  methods  his  unqualified 
approval. 

Let  me  plan  your  career 

Write  to  me  personally  at  our  London 
address  stating  your  age,  education  and 
business  experience,  and  I  will  advise  you 
confidentially  and  without  the  slightest 
obligation  on  your  part.  Mark  your  letter 
"Preliminary  Advice.** 

The  Direct  Way  to  Success— FREE 

This  is  a  big  volume  containing  a  wealth  of  information 
about  business  careers.  It  tells  how  The  School  can 
train  vou  by  post  to  qualify  for  sucli  positions  as 
Manager,  Accountant,  Auditor,  etc.,  and  it  provides 
overwhelming  evidence  that  The  School's  tuition  is 
the  most  efficient  for  professional  examinations. 

The  School  of  Accountancy 

Secretaryship — Banking— hisurance 

10  ESSEX  ST  LONDON  WC2 

2  WEST  REGENT  ST  GLASGOW 

vj  Victoria  Buildings,  Deansgate,  Manchester  ;  22  Sir 
Thomas  Street,  Uverpool  ;  Standard  Buildings,  City 
Square,  Leeds  ;  8  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Bfitflnnic  and  Best 


See  the  name 
"Britannic"  is  en- 
graved inside  the 
hand,  because  very 
inferior  imitations 
are  offered  as 
"Britannic"  Brace- 
lets hy  unscrupulous 
dealers. 


•Britannic"   Expanding   Bracelet    has    made  an  un- 
rivalled world-wide  reputation  for  its  durability  and  the 
signs.     These  bands  are  fully 


yHE 
*    riv; 

charm  of  its  various  designs.  These  bands  are  fully  guaran- 
teed for  five  years,  and  the  springs  will  be  renewed,  free  of 
charge,  any  time  during  that  period,  through  any  jeweller. 

The  **  Britannic  "  may  be  seen  at  all  good-class  jeweUets  complete  wth 
watches  in  various  styles  from  £4  10s.  Also  "Bntanmc  Expanding 
Bands  alone  with  hooks,  to  replace  straps. 

Jhe  Queen  of  Watch  Bracelets 


FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  "HOMELY-WOMAN"  BOOKS  BY 

FAY  INCHFAWN 

Cloth.      7  X  4 J.      2s.  6d.  net.        Velvet  leather,  5s.  net. 
POEMS    FROM    A   QUIET    ROOM    (new  Volume) 
HOMELY    VERSES    OF    A    HOME-LOVER 
HOMELY   TALKS    OF    A    HOMELY    WOMAN 
THROUGH   THE   WINDOWS   OF  A    LITTLE    HOUSE 
SONGS    OF   THE    UPS    AND    DOWNS 


THE   ADVENTURES    OF    A    HOMELY   WOMAN 

Cloth.     8J  X  5f .     With  portrait  of  the  Author.    5s.  net. 
MARY.     A  Tale  for  the  Mother-hearted.     Wrapper,  15.  net. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO..  LTD.,  SAIISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


WARD,  LOCK  e  CO.'S 

POPULAR    NOVELS 


Crown  Octavo.     Cloth. 
At  all  Booksellers 


EDGAR   WALLACE 
CHICK 

SANDERS    OF   THE   RIVER 
BON^S 

BON^S   IN   LONDON 
JACK   O'   JUDGMENT 
THE   DARK   EYES   OF 

LONDON 
THE   BOOK   OF   ALL- 
POWER 
BOSAMBO   OF   THE   RIVER 
BLUE  HAND 
LIEUTENANT   BONES 
SANDI,   THE   KING-MAKER 
THE   DAFFODIL   MYSTERY 
THE  THREE  OAK  MYSTERY 
A   DEBT   DISCHARGED 
GREY  TIMOTHY 
THE   FOURTH   PLAGUE 
THE   RIVER   OF   STARS 
THOSE  FOLK  OF  BULBORO' 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
THE  MOTHER 


OTTWELL  BINNS 

CLANCY  OF  THE  MOUNTED 
POLICE 

THE  TRAIL  OF'ADVENTURE 

THE    TREASURE    OF 
CHRISTOPHE 

WHERE  THE  AURORA 
FLAMES 

A  GIPSY  OF  THE  NORTH 
PAUL   TRENT 

THE   VOW 
HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

THE   KEYSTONE   BLOCK 

ANDREW'S   FOLLY 

THE  WILDERNESS  PATROL 

THE   LUTE  PLAYER 

A   DEBT   OF  HONOUR 
/.   S.   FLETCHER 

WRYCHESTER  PARADISE 

THE   MIDDLE   TEMPLE 
MURDER 
GUY  BOOTHBY 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   WHITE 
DEVIL 

DOCTOR   NIKOLA 


Wrappers  in  Colours. 
At  all  Booksellers. 


E   PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM 
PASSERS-BY 

THE    GREAT   AWAKENING 
ANNA  THE  ADVENTURESS 
AS   A   MAN  LIVES 
CONSPIRATORS 
THE   YELLOW   CRAYON 
THE   TRAITORS 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

'  THE   LADY-IN-WAITING 
THE    BRONZE   FACE 
THE  YOUNG  ARCHDUCHESS 
A   WOMAN'S   DEBT 
No.  7   SAVILLE   SQUARE 

LOUIS   TRACY 

RAINBOW   ISLAND 

JOSEPH  HOCKING 

THE   RING   OF   DESTINY 
THE    SCARLET   WOMAN 
THE   PURPLE   ROBE 
LEST   WE   FORGET 
ALL   MEN  ARE   LIARS 

SIR  A.   CON  AN  DOYLE 
A   STUDY   IN    SCARLET 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO..  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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A  SWEET 
QUINTETTE 


A  delicious  assortment  con- 
sisting of  3  Caramels  and  2 
Caramel-Chocolates,  each 
one  separately  wrapped  in  a 
bright  foil  or  fan-tailed 
wrapper. 


(The  2  Caramel-Chocolates  purchased 
separately  cost  8d.  per  i  lb.) 


ASSORTMENT 

All    CLARNICO 
CONFECTIONERY 

is  good 
CONFECTIONERY 


CLARKE,  NICKOLLS  &  COOMBS,  Ltd. 

Victoria  Park,  London 


FRENCH. 

Famous    General's    Tribute  to    New 
Pelman  Method  of  Learning  Languages. 

"I  find  that  the  Pelman  method  is  the  best  way 
of  learning  French  without  a  teacher," 

General  Sir  AYLMER  HALDANE, 

G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.  (H  682). 

"I  have  learnt  more  and  better  French  in  the  last 
four  months  than  previously  I  had  learnt  in  thrice 
that  period."    (M  241). 

The  above  letters  are  typical  of  the  thousands 
received  from  readers  who  are  learning  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  by  the  new  Pelman 
method  which  is  revolutionising  language 
teaching  in  this  country. 

This  Wonderful  new  method  enables  you  to 
learn  French  in  French,  Spanish  in  Spanish, 
German  in  German,  and  Italian  in  Italian  with- 
out using  a  word  of  English.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  even  a  child  can  understand  it  and 
so  easy  (grammatical  complexities  are  avoided) 
that  you  learn  the  particular  language  you  are 
studying  in  about  half  the  usual  time. 

The  Pelman  method  of  learning  languages  is 
explained  in  four  little  books  entitled  respectively 

How  to  Learn  French.       How  to  Learn  German. 
How  to  Learn  Spanish.     How  to  Learn  Italian. 

You  can  have  a  free  copy  of  any  one  of  these 
books  by  writing  for  it  to  the  Pelman  Institute 
(Languages  Dept.),  109,  Pelman  House,  Blooms- 
bury  Street.  London,  W.C.i. 

State  which  book  you  want  and  it  will  be  sent 
you  by  return,  gratis  and  post  free.  Write  or 
call  to-day. 


Seek 

inside  informalion 
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fPARAGON 


Look  tor  tbo 

Paragop-Foz   mark 

on  tile  frame. 
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THROUGH 

LOVELY 
PUDDINGS! 

BROWN'S 

BARLEY 

KERNELS 

ARE  NOT  ONLY 

DELICIOUS 
BUT    PREVENT 
KIDNEY  TROUBLE 
THUS   ENSURING 
A  CHARMING  SKIN 

ONE  BOX  Si.  MAKES  ID  PUDDINGS 


THE  CHARM  OF 

THE   B.K.   GIRL 

IS  HER 

Beautiful  Compiexioo. 


W.  A  Q.  BROWN,  DERBY. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  MOTORISTS 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls,  3/6  net. 

The  OWNER-DRIVER'S 
HANDBOOK 

HOW   TO   DRIVE   AND   LOOK    AFTER 

YOUR   OWN   CAR. 

By  EDWARD  T.  BROWN 

Motoring  Correspondent  to  "The  Westminster 

Gazette,"  and  many  of  the  leading  Provincial 

and  Colonial  Papers. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  write  for 
owner-drivers  than  an  owner-driver,  and 
the  author,  being  one  of  long-standing,  has 
wide  experience  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  amateur. 

He  gives,  therefore,  in  the  language  of 
the  owner-driver  himself,  not  the  technical 
advice  of  the  repair  shops,  but  sound,  well- 
tried  hints  that  have  served  him  well 
through  many  years  on  the  road. 

WITH  OVER  lOO  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  London,  E.C.4 


Advertisements    for    insertion      in      the     March 

Number  of  the  Windsor  Magazine  should  be 

received,  at  latest,  by  January  28th,  at  Warwick 

House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G.  4. 


IDEAL    PRESENTS    FOR    CHILDREN. 
THE 

WONDER    BOOKS 

Picture  Boards.     10  x  7^.     With  12  Plates  in  Colour  and  hundreds 
of  illustrations  in  tints.     Humorous  Endpapers.     6s.  net. 

THE    WONDER    BOOK 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says—"  If  you  seek  a  book  which  children 
who  can  read  at  all  will  enjoy,  and  which  every  child  who  can 
understand  a  story  will  listen  to  with  delight,  here  it  is." 

THE  WONDER  BOOK  of  MOTORS 

The  Romance  of  the  Road 
Every  boy  and  girl  who  has  a  bicycle  or  enjoys  an  occasional 
outing  by  car  will  want   this  book.     It    tells   of   the  open   road 
and  the    countryside — what    to    see    and    w^hat    to    do— as    well 
as  about  cars  and  motor-cycles  of  every  description. 


Of 


of 


of 


Other  Volumes  in  the 

The  Wonder    Book 
ANIMALS 

The  W^onder    Book 
RAILW^AYS 

The  Wonder    Book 
SHIPS 

The  Wonder    Book    of 
EMPIRE 

The  Wonder    Book    of 
CHILDREN 

The  Wonder    Book 
WONDERS 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  LTD 


Series  constantly  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Wonder  Book   of 
WHY    &    WHAT? 
(Answers   to    Children's 
Questions) 

The  Wonder  Book    of 
NATURE 


of 


of 


Ex- 
Big 


The  Wonder  Book 
THE    WILD 
(The     romance    o! 
ploration       and 
Game  Stalking) 
The  Wonder  Book   of 
THEN    &    NOW 

SALISBURY  SQUARE,    LONDON,  E.C.4. 


^WONDER 
BOOK 
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MAKES  WATER  GLORIOUS 


ITS  glorious  to  wash  with  Price's 
Lavender  Soap*  The  water  seems 
different— more  refreshing  and 
invigorating.  The  natural  odour 
of  sweet  lavender  exhilarates,  and 
the  soothing  lather  cools  the  skin 
and  creates  a  healthy  complexion. 

Price's 

OldEnglish 

Lavender  Soap 

— It  captures   the   secret  of  the^  true 
lavender  odour, 

^''per  tablet 
2^per  l>ox  of  6  i-^Mm  i 

Made  by  Price*s  Soap  Company,  Ltd*, 
at  the  Thames  Soap  Works,  Greenwich, 


or  your 


Sponge  Sandwiches 
ALWAYS  USE  . 

GREEN 

SPONGE  MIXTURE, 

TlieBesl-Notliing  Better. 


POCKET  ADDING  MACHINES, 
15/ -«  post  free. 

THE 

BIJOU 

PORTABLE 

VISIBLE 

WRITER,  

De  Luxe  Model* 
With  neat  travelling  case  and 

instructions. 

Bire  Pnrchase.    Easy  Terms. 

OFFIOE    FURNITUEE. 


TAYLOR'S 
TYPEWRITERS 

74,  CHANCERY  LANE, 
HOLBORN  END,  LONDON. 
UIDC  BUY,  EXCHANGE,  OCI I 
Hint:,     REPAIR,  AND     2Ss= 

AH  Makes  of  l-ypewrlters  &  Duplicatow 
Buy  a  BIJOU  lor  5/-  per  w||*'* 
-  Write  for  Bargain^List  4a 
Tel.:  Holborn  4810. 


EC  0A/£  BALL  OFja^am 

CHIVERS' 

CARPET  SOAP 


deans  larjre  Cafp«t  like  new.    9d.  at  all 
Stores.  6ovrs.   reputation    Sample 

A    F.  CHIVERS  &  COm  Ltd. 

*    88.  Albany  Works,  BATH. 


MIRTV 


ISxfOf^' 


CHAIR 


The  famous  chair  beloved  of  the  undergraduate 
Long,  low  seat,  luxurious  upholstery.  The 
perfect  restchair,  so  different  from  the  ordinary 
easy  chair.  Minty  Chairs  can  be  enamelled  in 
any  desired  colour,  or  any  shade  you  Hke. 
Made  in  five  sizes  to  suit  persons  of  different  heights. 

From  £1  :  17  :  6  C°hoK 

Larger  sizes:  47/6,  57/6,  62/6,  72/6. 

CAKRIAUB    PAID    IN    KNOLANU    A.N 

Cienaiae  "Varsity"  Chairs  are  only 
obtainable  from  Minty's  of  Oxford. 
Write  for  Catalogue  of  the  Mintff  Oxford 
"  Varsity" Chairs  &  patterns  of  coverings. 
k.  (Dept.  53). 

yainty   44  High  Street. 
^VjiS^    Oxford. 


SAFEGUARD  YOUR  LINEN   BY  USING      j 


JOHN  BONDS 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 


\  AS  SUPPLIEP  TO  THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS  ^ 


ASTHMA 


The  assurance  of  comfort- 
able repose  appeals  to  every 
sufferer  from  Asthma. 
Vapo-Cresolene  gives  quick 
relief  by  easing  the  difficult 
breathing.  Its  popularity 
^jggj^tM,„,  is  due  to  continuous  treat- 

ment while  the  patient  enjoys  undisturbed  rest. 
Avoidance    of    internal    medication.      Prompt 
relief.     Unquestionable  merit. 
Invaluable  for  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis  Influenza, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  and  Catarrh. 


_  88.  Albany 


Sotd  bp  alt  Chemists. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  No.  5<5,  to 

ALLEN   &  HANBURYS,   Ltd., 

Lombard  Street,  LONDON,  EC3.    <|>R6 
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"  The  Best  Cookery  Books  in  the  World  " 

PRACTICAL  ECONOMICAL         UP-TO-DATE 


NEW    EDITIONS    OF 


M?§  Beeton's 


COOKERY  BOOKS 

t^^         K^^         Ci?l         Ci:^         t^iP^ 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 

Strongly  Bound.      12/6  net 

Containing  over  4,000  Recipes,  besides  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  many  Coloured  Plates. 
Forming  a  complete  guide  to  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  including  Daily 
Duties,  Labour  Saving,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Menus  and  Menu  Making,  Sick  Nursing, 
Mistress  and  Servant,  Marketing  and  Accounts,  Trussing  and  Carving,  Care  of  Children, 
The  Home  Doctor,  The  Home  Lawyer. 

Also  Half-Morocco,  258.  net ;  and  Half-Calf,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY  Strongly  Bound.    8/6  net 

Comprises  nearly  3,000  Recipes,  896  pages  of  Letterpress  and  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and 
manv  Colour  Plates. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  EVERYDAY  COOKERY  6/-  net 

Contains  about  2,500  Recipes,  768  pages  and  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY  4/6  net 

Containibt^  over  2,000  practical  Recipes,  640  pages  with  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETION'S  COOKERY  BOOK  2/6  net 

Ov?r  1,200  specially  selected  Recipes,  nearly  200  Fine  Illustrations  and  8  Colour  Plates. 
^84  pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  Limp  Cloth.     1/3  net 

Contains  about  650  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  General  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Cookery.  Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.  256 
pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  .    Pictorial  Wrapper  in  Colour.     6d.  net 

Containing'about  350  Practical  and  Economical  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  detailed 
instructions  in  the  Art  of  Cookery.  A  most  useful  little  guide  for  small  households.  128 
pages. 

KEEP    TO    THE   "BEETON"  TRACK 

At  all  Booksellers, 
WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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BILLIARDS 


FOR  THE 


HOME 


THE  "CHALLENGE"  (Patent  No.  22642/12). 

W.  JELKS  &  SONS  are  the  patentees  of  the  best  and  simplest  COMBINED  BILLIARD  AND  DINING  TABLE  on  the  market. 
The  simplicity  of  construction  is  one  of  its  greatest  recommendations.  There  are  no  intricate  mechanical  contrivances  to  get  out  of 
order  and  which  constantly  require  an  expert  to  rectify.  Prices  quoted  are  for  cash,  but  Payment  spread  over  One,  or  Two  or  Three 
years  by  arrangement  at  an  additional  charge  of   5  per  cent.,  7|  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,    SPECIFICATION.— Superior  make, 

Wow. 


superbly  polished,  fitted  thick  slate  beds,  best  low  and  fast  cushions 

ACCESSORIES  include  4  Cues.  Rest.  Mark- 
ing Board,  Rules.  Spirit  Level,  and  3  Ivory  or 
Composition  Balls. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

5  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  n  in £22    0 

6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.   6  in 25    4 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.   Oin 32  10 

8  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.   6  in 42  10 


(built  up  strip),  and  covered  with  a  superfine  cloth. 


1 ogany. 
Grained 


SECOND-HAND  Billiard  Tables  by  all  the  . 
best  makers  alwaiys  in  stock  at  low  prices 
Particulars  Post  Free. 


FREE 

BeaatifaUy  lUas- 

trated  Coloar 

List  of  everything 

relating  to  Billiard 

and  Bagatelle 

Tables. 


POLISH  COLOURS. 

Light    Mahogany,    Antique    Ma- 
Fumed     Oak,     Full- 
Oak,     Antique     Oak. 


Any  table  packed 
and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  world 
on  receipt  of 
cash  with  order, 
or  through  the 
usual  shipping 
channels  in  this 
Country. 


PORTABLE     BILLIARD     TABLES. 

Same  superior  make  as  our  Combined-Billiard  Dining  Table.  Thick  Slate 

Beds,  etc.    ACCESSORIES.— Two  Cues,  Rest,  Marking  Board,  Rules,  Level,  and 

3  Ivory  or  Composition  Balls. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

.  £6  15  01 7  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.  ..£14  10  0 

.   8  15  0  8  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  ..  20  0  0 

.   9  15  01  9  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  Oin.  ..  27  10  0 


4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.    4  in. 

5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in. 

6  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.    4  in. 


WTFT  KS&SONS  263-275, HollowayRd., London, N.7 
•  */  JLUI  JLJ  Mlk^UJ  Wt  Ujy^L  ^  %J  J    One  niinut*  from  Hollo  way  Ed.  Station,  Piccadilly  and  Bromptjn  Tube  Ely. 
The  World's  Largest  Billiard  Table  Dealers.  ,  ,      .      „ 

Telegrams  :  "  Jellico,  London."  Phones  :  North  2598,  2599.  „„^„^„^    ,  ^^  JS?y^4^  *  J?^' e°,'™*i?.'k 

Codes  :  Western  Union  (Universal  Edition).     A.B.C.  5th  EdiUon.  SHIPPERS  AND  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


LookattHs 
picturcof  a 
shoe 


It  is  a  supet-quality  Patent  Oxford,  neady 
perforated  for  Evening  and  dress  wear.  Its 
lines  indicate  lightness  and  flexibility,  and 
it  is  made  by  an  entirely  new,  adhesive 
process,  free  from  tacks  and  nails.  Price 
20/-  per  pair. 

If  you  favour  a  really  smart  shoe  for  dressy 
wear,  vou  will  find  this  all  you  expect  it  to  be. 

In  CM  of  difficulty  Write  to:-  C.  W.  HorreU. 
Ltd..      Sh^makcr*.      Ruihdeo.      Notthanta 


of  the 


SILVER 
WONDER 


■©♦♦♦♦♦♦♦0K^>*0***0***^ 


_  PEN 

Specially  designed  to  secure  smooth,  easy  penman- 
ship it  successfully  eliminates  ail  tendency  to 
scratch,  spurt  or  dig  Into  the  paper.  Made  of  non- 
corrosive  silver  white  metal— a  truly  delightful  pen. 

Try  a   6d.   box  of    12. 

Of  all   stiitionert  or  from 
PEKRY    &    CO..    Ltd..    49    Old     Bailey, 
XfJSKHz         LONDON.  E.Ca 

rLearn  to  Write-i 

and 

Earn  while  you  I.eam> 

HUNDREDS  of  publications  require  articlea  and  short  stories 
from  outside  contributors.  Qualify  uiider  expert  guidance 
to  earn  money  by  your  pen  in  spare  time.  The  postal 
tuition  given  by  the  Regent  Institute  will  show  you  how  to  achieve 
success.  In  a  series  of  clear,  practical,  and  interesting  lessons 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  write,  what  to  write  about,  and  where  to 
sell.     (Special  arrangementa  are  made  for  Overseas  students.) 

IntnrPStina  Write   NOW   for   a   free   copy   of  "How   to 

imureiuiiy  guccggd  as  a  Writer,"  an  interesting  booklet 

BOOKIet  rnbC.  which  describes  the  openhigs  for  new  writers 
and  the  unique  advantages  of  postal  training  which  is  enabling 
men  and  women  to  write  tlie  liuid  of  copy  that  editors  want— 
and  to  earn  while  they  learn. 

THE  REGENT   INSTITUTE   (Dept.  116B), 

13,  Victoria  Street,  London  B.W.I. 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE,  BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL 
PROSPECTS  judged  by  your  horoscope ; 
send  birthdate,  P.O.  2s.  6d.—Mvs.  Mor- 
gan, 27,  Derwent  Street.  Llanelly. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and  how  to 
use  them.  2a!.  Send  for  one. — Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VENTNOR,    I.W.— BELMONT    SCHOOL. 

— Boys  between  the  age  of  6  and  14 J 
years  prepared  for  Public  Schools  and 
Royal  Navy.  Magnificent  situation. 
'Phone,  Ventnor  127. — Rev.  A.  E. 
Kirkland,  M.A.  (Headmaster). 

RYDE.— ST.  ^  AUSTELL'S  SCHOOL.— 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys. 
Excellent  School-rooms,  Laboratory 
and  Carpenter's  Shop,  Physical  training. 
Central  heating.  Preparation  for  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London 
Matriculation,  etc.     Further  particulars 

.    from  the  Principal. 


HOTELS,  Ac, 

LONDON.— 9  IMPERIAL  HOTELS,  Rus- 
sell Square.  3,500  Rooms.  With 
Breakfast,  from  ys.  gd. 


AMESBURY,  WILTS.— Motorists,  Cy- 
clists and  Pedestrians  will  find  the 
NEW  INN  a  homely  Resting  Place. 
Tea  Room  overlooking  Garden,  away 
from  Dust  and  Noise.  All  Cakes, 
Jam,  etc.,  home  made.  'Phone  55. 
-Mrs.  A.  H.  Corp,  Proprietress. 


ABERYSTWYTH.— The  Queen  of  Welsh 
Watering  Places.  Grandest  scenery  in 
the  British  Isles.  Amusements  and 
recreation  in  plenty.  Historic  and  ro- 
mantic associations.  Delightful  tours. 
Plentiful   supply  of   pure  water  from 

\  Plynlimon  Mountain.  Illustrated  sou- 
venir and  list  of  lodgings  on  application 
to  Guide  Dept.,  Bureau,  Aberystwyth. 


BATH  for  Health  and  Holiday.  Season 
J  anuary  to  December.  Ful  1  programme 
of  entertainment  throughout  the  year. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Accommodation  List, 
and  all  information  from  Inquiry  De- 
partment, The  Pump  Room,  Bath. 

BETFA  S  T.^=R  0  B 1 NS  0  JP  S~T  E  M  P . 
HOTEL,  82,  Donegall  St. — Commercial 
and  Family,  Over  40  rooms.  Electric 
light.  Central  for  railways  and  steam- 
ers. Apply  for  tariff.  'Phone  2141. 
Tels.,  "  Robinson's  Hotel." 


BOWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— CRAN> 
LEIGH  (Late  St.  Martin's)  Pte.  Hotel. 
Central  for  Lakes  and  Pier,  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Separate  Tables. 
Garage.     Miss  E.  M.  Walters. 


BOVEY   TRACEY,    DEVON,  Central   for 
Dartmoor.— MARLBOROUGH    HOTEL 

(Unlicensed).  An  Ideal  Winter  or  Sum- 
mer Residence.  Highly  Recommended. 
Central  Heating.  Noted  for  Cuisine  and 
Comfort.  'Phone  Bovey  59.  Tariff, 
address  Proprietors. 


BRIGHTON  (Hove).— ST.  CATHERINE'S 
LODGE  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Kingsway. 

Close  to  the  Celebrated  Hove  Lawns 
and  Directly  Facing  Sea.  Private 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Illustrated 
Tariff    on    application.     'Phone    Hove 

3404. — Resident  Proprietor. 

B^R  fG  Hi"  0  C -^Hf  ORTHUMBERL  AND 
HALL  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Board- 
residence  from  3^  gns.  inclusive.  Bed- 
rooms with  H.  and  C.  Water  and  Gas 
Fires.  Every  Modem  Comfort.  For 
Tariff  and  Guaranteed  Menus,  apply 
W.  L.  C,  Manager. 


CLEVEDON.      Nos:      iST  2.— STAN- 
CLIFF  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

— Charming  situation,  in  own  grounds, 
overlooking  Bristol  Channel  and  Welsh 
Hills.  Terms  Moderate.  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths.  Five  minutes  Pier.  Fif- 
teen minutes  Train  and  Links.  Stan- 
cliff  No.  2,  in  same  grounds  a  few  yards 
to  left.  'Phone  4.  Tels.,  "StancM." 
Apply  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Jefferies. 


BUXTON.— THE  BEDFORD  FIRST- 
CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  St.  John's 
Road.  On  the  level.  Full  south 
aspect.  Standing  in  its.  own  grounds, 
overlooking  the  gardens.     'Phone  541. 


DROITWICH.— The  Brine  Baths  Spa.— 

Renowned  for  Treatment  of  Rheu- 
matism and  all  Allied  Conditions. 
Illustrated  Booklet  of  Treatments, 
Amusements,  Charming  District,  Hotels, 
etc.,  free  from  Berkeley  HoUyer  52, 
Corbett  Estate  Offices,  Droitwich. 


DROITWICH  (SPA).— The  Worcestershire 
BRINE  BATHS  HOTEL.— Opposite 
Brine  Baths.  150  Rooms  (Bedrooms  on 
Ground  Floor).  Electric  Light.  Hard 
and  Grass  Courts.  New  18 -hole  Golf 
Course.  Garage.  A.A.,  R.A.C. 
Moderate  Inclusive  Terms.  Write  for 
Descriptive  Tariff.  'Phone  2.  T.  R. 
CuUey,  Manager. 


DULVERTON.— CARNARVON  ARMS 

HOTEL  (420  feet).  Five  miles  Reserved 
Trout  Fishing  Free  to  Guests.  Stag, 
Fox,  Otter  Hunting.  Hunters  for  Hire. 
Own  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce.  Tennis. 
Billiards.  R.A.C.  and  A.A.  'Phone  2. 
Wire — "  Nelder." 


FALMOUTH,  CORNWALL.— PENTAR- 
GAN  PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Stands  in 
Own  Grounds.  South  Aspect.  On  Sea 
Front.  BilUards:  Full-size  Table 
(Thurston).  Croquet.  Table  d'Hote. 
Separate  Tables.  Golf,  i8-hole  Course, 
I  mile. — Apply,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ban- 
bury, Proprietors.  'Phone  loi  Fal- 
mouth. 


FELIXSTOWE.  —  MARLBOROUGH  & 
CHATSWORTH  PRIVATE  HOTELS.— 

On  Sea  Front.  Facing  Pier  and  Band- 
stand, and  near  amusements.  Dancing 
and  picnics.  Own  farm  produce. 
Garage,  Excellent  Cuisine.  Chatsworth 
— 'Phone    130.      Marlborough — 'Phone 

_  ^26. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  Proprietors. 

HARROGATE.— On  Yorkshire  Moors. 
The  air  is  naturally  piure  and  bracing. 
The  "  Cure "  is,  of  course,  second  to 
none  the  wide  world  over,  and  renders 
the  German  and  Austrian  Resorts 
absolutely  unnecessary. — For  details  of 
hotels,  trains,,  and  Harrogate  gener- 
ally, write  F.  J.  C.  Broome,  Dept.  W.L., 
Harrogate. 


HARROGATE.— MELROSE  HOTEL,  128, 
Valley  Drive.^ — Close  to  Valley  Gardens 
and  Moors.  Four  minutes  to  Pump 
Room  and  Baths.  Excellent  cuisine  ; 
liberal  table.  Tel.:  1120. — The  Misses 
Chard  and  Hodgson,   Proprietresses. 


HASTINGS  &  ST.  LEONARDS  for  sun- 
shine and  pleasure  all  the  year  round. 
Warm  in  Winter ;  cool  in  Summer. — 
Write  Box  W.L.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings, 
for  particulars  of  our  12  Months'  Season. 


HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S  HOTEL.  Leading 
and  best.  No  Trams  or  Traffic. 
Magnificent  Ball  Room  and  Silver  Grill. 
Headquarters  Local  Rotary  Club. 
'Phone  Hastings  201, 


HASTINGS.— ALBANY  HOTEL.  First- 
class  Hotel.  Excellent  cuisine.  Finest 
position  on  Sea  Front.  Away  from 
Trams  and  Traffic. 


LEAMINGTON.— LACHINE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Newbold  Terrace. — Overlook- 
ing Jephson  Gardens.  One  minute  from 
Pump  Room  and  Baths.  Lounge. 
Garage. — Apply  for  Terms,  Mrs.  Assin- 
der,  Proprietress. 


LLANDUDNa  —  "  THE       CRESCENT  " 
PRIVATE      HOTEL.— "One     of     the 

best."  Promenade  facing  Sea.  Bright 
open  position  with  charming  views  from 
all  rooms.  Tennis  free  on  own  Lawn. 
'Phone  274. — W.  L.  Moran. 


SHANKLIN,    I.W.— THE    GRANGE.    A 

High-class  Private  Hotel.  Stands  in  its 
own  Beautiful  Grounds.  Replete  with 
every  Comfort*  i'Phone  154  Shanklin. 
— S.  J.  Clark,  Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON     SPA      AND      HEALTH 

RESORT.— Beautiful  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens, Tennis,  Bowls,  Boating.  Three 
Golf  Links  (Sunday  Play).  Excellent 
Bands.  Centre  for  Shakespeare  Coun- 
try. Fine  Pump  Room  and  Baths. — 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  to  W.  J.  Leist, 
Spa  Manager,  Dept.  W.L. 


NORFOLK  BROADS.— All  information 
concerning  Holidays  on  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  can  be  obtained 
from  Jack  Robinson  Sc  Co.,  Oulton 
Broad,  Lowestoft,  whose  practical  ex- 
perience is  at  the  disposal  of  enquirers 
without  obligation.     Enclose  stamp. 

MORTEHOE.— Woolacombe  Bay,  N. 
Devon.— RATHLEIGH  FIRST-CLASS 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Few 
minutes  from  Tennis  and  Golf.  Garage 
Near.  Separate  Tables.  Good  Cook- 
ing. Nursery  Meals  for  Children  (under 
12  years  old)  with  Nurses.  Inclusive 
Terms  from  £3. 3s.  'Phone  4.  Tels., 
"  Rathleigh."  —  Resident  Proprietors, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Kelly. 


OXFORD.— THE  ISIS.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel,  47  to  53,  Iffley  Road. 
Near  Colleges  and  River.  Good  Public 
Rooms.  Motor  Garage.  Terras  Mod. 
'Phone  776. — Miss  Baker,  Proprietress. 


OXFORD.— OXENFORD  HALL,  13  to  17, 

Magdalen  Street.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel.  In  the  Centre  of  City. 
Near  Colleges,  and  opposite  Martyrs' 
Memorial.  Terms  Moderate.  'Phone 
748.~MissJWatson. 

PERRANPORTH,  CORNWALL.--Perran- 

porth  Hotel. — Open  position.  Over- 
looking Parks.  One  minute  from 
Beaches.  Tennis  Courts  adjoining. 
Close  to  New  Golf  Links.  A.A.,  R.A.C. 
— Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    N.  House,   Pro- 

pri  etors. __^ 

RHYL.— The  Wear~NORTH  WALES 
RESORT  for  all  Seasons.— Abundance 
of  Bright  Sunshine,  Clear  Days,  no 
Fogs  or  Snow.  Light  Rainfall  and 
Sandy  Sub-soil.  Excellent  Train  Ser- 
vice. As  a  visiting  centre  Rhyl  is  unsur- 
passed. Municipal  Orchestra  and  En- 
tertainments in  New  Pavilion  and 
Marine  Gardens.  Illustrated  Guide. 
List  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
Apartments,  Post  Free,  2d.,  from  Dept. 
"  W.D.,"  Town  Hall,  Rhyl. 


SHANKLIN  TOWERS,  I.  W.— Board 
Residence.  Central  position.  Every 
modern  convenience.  An  ideal  spot  for 
a  holiday.  Rubble  and  Grass  Tennis 
Courts.  Billiards,  Croquet,  Bowls. 
Mod.  tariff.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Gould. 


WINDERMERE  —  CHRISTOPHERSON'S 
TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  AND  BOARD- 
ING HOUSE.— Comfortable  for  Visitors 
and  Tourists.  Near  Station.  Baths 
(h.  &  c).  Coach  Bookings. — Miss 
Christopherson,  Proprietress. 

WORCESTER.— CROWN  HOTEL.— First- 
class  Family  and  Commercial.  Close  to 
Cathedral  and  Royal  Porcelain  Works. 
Garage.  'Phone  338. — Miss  Godfrey, 
Manageress. 


ESTATE    AGENTS. 


ILFRACOMBE,  N.  DEVON.—  W.  C. 
Hutchings,  F.A.I.,  Leading  House  and 
Estate  Agent.  Furnished  Houses  and 
Apartments  secured.  Illustrated  Guide 
and  Property  Register  on  application. 
'Phone  138.  

SOUTHAMPTON.— WALLER  &  KING, 
F.A.I.,  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  House, 
Land  and  Estate  Agents.  Auction 
Mart,  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  Estab. 
over  100  years.     'Phone  2730^ 

TEIGNMOUTH.— ROB'TFROST  6c  SON, 

Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers,  .  and 
Valuers.  Note  Address  —  Corner  of 
Station  Road,  facing  Regent  Street. 
Monthly  Register  Gratis  and  Post  Free 
on  application.    'Phone  89. 
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SKETCHING 

The  most  joyous  Hobby. 


By  Percy  V.  Bradshaw. 

(Founder  and  Principal  of  the 
Press  Art  School). 

When  you  consider  how 
relatively  small  are  the  calls  it 
makes  upon  you,  Sketching 
gives  a  return  in  sheer  joy,  in 
interest  and  in  ultimate  possi- 
bilities which  no  other  Hobby 
can  give. 

The  ability  to  Sketch  will  make  your 
leisure  hours  doubly  enjoyable.  Im- 
agine a  Sketchbook  with  jolly  Sketches 
in  it  such  as  these  I  have  reproduced  1 

1  do  not  suggest  that  you  could  hope  to 
do  work  like  this  without  the  correct 
training — the  Pupils  who  drew  them 
are  now  well-known  Press  Artists.  But 
learning  to  Draw  can  be  as  happy  for 
you  as  it  was  for  them  wilh  exactly  the 
same  prospects  of  success  as  they  had 
when  they  started  Sketching. 

You  need  never  have  had  one  lesson 

in  Sketching  ...    1  don't  mind  if  you 

have  never  drawn  a  line. 

You  can  start  straight- 
away, and,  with  the 
real  desire  to  Draw 
and  the  same  amount 
\  of  enthusiasm  that  you 

would  give  to  your  dancing  or  tennis,  you 
will  soon  be  making  virile  studies  and 
sketches  which  will  be  a  treasure  to  you 
long  after   your  dancing  days  are  over ! 

Write  for  my  Prospectus  and  read  the  experiences 
and  opinions  of  my  Pupils.  When  you  see 
what  my  Postal  Tuition  has  done  for  //icm, 
you  will  realise  what  it  may  do  for  you  Send 
a  p.c.  for  the  Prospectus,  it  telh  you  all  about 
my  Courses  for  Beginners  and  Advanced 
Students,  and  is  a  convincing  record  of  21  years* 
successful  Art  Teaching  by  Post. 

Address  :  Percy  V.  Bradshaw,  Principal, 
PRESS  ART  SCHOOL,  (Depl.WJVI.67) 
Tudor  Hall,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.23 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss. 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientiflc 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  brolcen  parts  together  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It  abso- 
lutely holds  firmly  and  comfortably  and 
never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool,  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of  the  body 
without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make  it 
to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
k  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low  that  anybody,  rich 
or  poor,  can  buy  it.  Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order — send 
it  to  you — you  wear  it — and  if  it  doecn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it 
back  to  us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  we 
do  business— always  absolutely  on  the  square — and  we  have  sold 
to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years.  Eemem- 
ber,  we  use  no  salves,  no  hamesa,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We  just 
give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reaaonable  price. 

Brooks'  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.  ^m^^^^ 

(257A),  80,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.CZ      Bmkia. 


The  INSIDIOUS  AHACK 
OF  ALCOHOL 


Man,  at  the  present  time,  has  no  enemy  whose  approaches 
are  more  insidious  than  those  of  alcohol.  It  is  probable  that 
the  chief  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  present-day  life  is 
not  only  complicated  and  restless,  but  also  inclined  to  demand 
as  the  price  of  success  an  undue  expenditure  of  nervous  strength ; 
another  reason,  almost  equally  important,  is  that  alcohol,  an 
immediate  antidote  to  nerve-strain  and  fatigue,  plays  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  ordinary,  social,  everyday  lives  of  modern 
people.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  see  the  connection  between 
these  two  things,  and  to  understand  the  result  which  must  in 
many  cases  occur  when  the  remedy — or  rather  what  seems  to 
be  a  remedy — is  always  at  hand  in  an  enticing  form  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  disease.  The  tired  brain  or  overworked 
system  is  alternatively  whipped  and  deadened  by  alcohol— 
a  drug  which  most  men  proffer  to  their  friends  as  natiurally  as 
they  might  their  cigarette  case,  and  at  which  very  few  men  look 
askance — until  the  consumer  comes  to  regard  what  was  once 
an  occasional  luxtuy  as  a  necessity,  as  the  only  means  of 
recovering  what  he,  or  she,  thinks  is  a  normal  feeling  of  well- 
being. 

"  THE  STRAIN  OF  MODERN  LIFE  " 

is  a  cry  that  we  hear  on  all  sides.  And  how  often  is  not  that 
strain  caused  or  accentuated  by  alcohol !  It  takes  very  little 
alcohol  to  affect  the  nervous  system,  to  produce  that  false 
normality,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  an  intense  heightened  con- 
sciousness— at  first.  Afterwards,  though  the  dose  must  needs 
be  stronger,  the  result  is  attained  just  the  same  ;  the  strained 
nerves  relax,  physical  fatigue  departs,  a  glow  of  well-being  per- 
vades the  system,  and  the  mind  works  with  unaccustomed  and 
pleasurable  elasticity — for  alcohol  never  fails.     But,  and  this  is 

THE  CRUX   OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER, 

to  obtain  the  same  effect  the  dose  has  to  be  continually  in- 
creased, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  drug,  which  at  first  pro- 
cured temporary  alleviation  to  a  passing  disorder,  has  not  only 
rendered  that  disorder  permanent,  but  is  rapidly  creating  a  host 
of  other  ills  on  its  own  account. 

The  Turvey  Treatment  enables  anyone  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  use  alcohol  after  the 
m?inner  we  have  described  to  give  it  up,  litei-ally  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  for  it  obviates  entirely  the  depression  and  feeling  of 
collapse  induced  by  sudden  abstention.  In  a  very  short  time 
well-being  becomes  a  normal  state,  and  not  one  at  which  we 
arrive  by  means  which  we  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts  to  be 
bringing  ruin  and  destruction  in  their  wake, 

THE  TURVEY  TREATMENT. 

The  Turvey  Treatment,  which  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  or  abroad,  not  only  suppresses  the  craving  for  stimu- 
lants, but  actually  creates  an  antipathy  to  them,  and,  whilst 
perfectly  harmless  to  either  sex,  acts  as  a  revivifying  tonic, 
building  up  the  wasted  tissues  and  invigorating  the  whole 
nervous  system — thus  obviating  that  fearful  sinking  feeling  of 
collapse  which  inevitably  overcomes  the  patient's  resolution  to 
abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  following  inquiry  form  may  be  filled  in  and  forwarded 
(or  a  letter  written),  on  receipt  of  which  full  particulars  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  under  plain  cover. 

Consultations  daily,  lo  till  5.30. 


..lEAR  OFF  AND   POST.. 


Confidential. 

To   the   MEDICAL  SUPT.,  BRITISH   T.T. 
ASSOCIATION, 

14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i. 

(Entrance,  Harewood  Place.) 

Telephone :  Mayfair  3406  (2  lines). 

Please  forward  me  by  retmn  under  plain  cover  Descriptive 
Treatise  and  advice  form. 

Name 

Address 

NOTICE.— Patients  or  their  friends  can  be  seen  daily  from 
10  till  5.30.    Saturdays,  10  till  i. 
Windsor  Magazine,  February,  1927' 
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FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS  &  ROUGHNESS  OF  THE  SKIN 


It  fortifies  the  most  delicate  skin  against  the  rigours  of 

frost  and  biting  winds. 

It  gives  to  the  user  a  fair  complexion  which  qualifies 

for  social  favour  and  admiration. 

Once  you  have  put  to  the  test  a  jar  of  this  delightful 

Toilet  Cream,  you  will  cling  to  it  like  as  to  an  old  friend. 

Clark's  Glycola  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  delightfully 

clear,  making  its  texture  refined  and  lovely. 


CLARKS 


Of  a II  Chemists,  from  6d.  to  3/-  per  jar,  or  post  free  from  the  makers. 

Sample  of  Glycola  Cream  for  two  id.  stamps,  from 
CLARK'S  GLTCOLA  CO.,Ltd.,Dept^80  0ak  Grove,  Cricklewood,  N.W.2 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

«* MARIE  ELISABETH" 

SARDINES  are 

REAL  SARDINES 

and  are  delicious. 
Consumers  may  take  it  that  sellers  who  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  **  Sardines  "  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  goods  ^re  offering  a  substitute,  of 
which  thera  are  m^ny.  France  and  Portugal 
are  practically  the  Only  Two 
Countries  from  which  real  Sar- 
dines 

THE 

PICK  OF 

THE 

OCEAN. 


Make  a  Jamaica  Pudding 


Easy  to 

make, 

economical, 

and  highly 

appreciated. 


.     .u.«r»a..u...u.      ~  ,       .Wpoon(uI  baking  powder 

•Z    lb    suet  fineJy      4  tablespoonslul   golden   Milk  to  moisten 
W    chopped.  syrup  Pinch  ol  salt 

Mix  dry  ingredients  together,  then  add  "  Anchor  "  Evaporated 
Bananas  which  have  been  cut  or  chopped  into  small  pieces. 
Stir  in  Golden  Syrup  which  has  been  warmed  until  liquid,  and 
lastly  beat  up  egg  with  sufficient  milk  to  moisten,  and  pour 
in  gently,  mixing  the  whole  thoroughly.  Pour  into  well- 
greased  basin,  steam  for  3  to  3i  ho«irs-  Serve  with  custard 
sauce.    Sufficient  for  12  persons. 


ANCHOR 


BRAND 


EVAPORATED     BANANAS  . 

Delicious  as  dessert,  or  in   Cakes,  Puddings,  &.  with 
Custard  or  Cream— nothing  so  nice. 
ASK  rouM  GKOCBH  Pwwe'ANCHOPt'wAHD  CHOICE  QUALITY  "^EMPine  FRUIT' 

CROWN    A    P/^CtfeO    IN     .JAMA.ICA.,    B.W*. 


'dCollis  Browoe' 


THE     WORLD-KNOWN     REMEDY     FOR 


INFLUENZA, 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  CATARRH, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 


Cut  short  attacks  of 

SPASMS 

HYSTERIA 

PALPITATION. 


Acts  like  a  charm  In 
DIARRHCEA, 

COLIC, 

and  other  bowel 

complaints. 

Used  by  DOCTORS  and  the  PUBLIC  for  over  70  YEARS. 


A  true  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM. 


♦♦♦♦vvv 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦vv  V  V  V  %  ♦;  % 


THERE    iS    HO    SUBSTITUTE 
Always    ask    for    a    '*Dr.    COLLI8    BROWNE" 

0/  all  Chemists,  1/3  and  J/- 


Ube  Minbeor  mbagastne. 
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the  popular  fabric  for 
Ladies'  Over-Blouses,  Dresses, 
Pyjamas,  Dainty  Lingerie,  etc. 

SOAP  and  water  have  no  deteriorating  effect 
upon    **  LU VISCA  *'— its    silky  sheen    is 
permanent.     Continual  wearing  does  not 
affect  its  soft,  supple  daintiness.     '*  LUVISC A" 
is   a   material   for   every-day   wear. 

ALL  LEADING  DRAPERS  SELL  "LUVISCA" 
(37-38  ins.  wide)  in  latest  shades  and  colourings, 
striped  designs,  plain  shades  and  self-coloured  check 
effects.  Also  *'  LUVISCA  "  Garments,  ready-to-wear, 
in  newest  styles  and  designs. 

j  LOOK  FOR  THE  STAMP  ON  SELVEDGE  OF  EVERY  j 
:  YARD  OR  FOR  THE  REGISTERED  TAB  ON  EVERY  : 
:  GARMENT.      NONE   GENUINE   WITHOUT  : 

If  any   difficulty,    please   write    the  Manufacturers,  COURTAULDS,  Ltd. 

(Dept.    110),    16,   St.    MartinVIe-Grand,   London,   E.C.I,   who  will   send 

you  the  name  of   the   nearest    retailer  selling  it  and  an  illustrated   Booklet 

giving  particulars. 
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YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  of  "  The  Windsor  Magazine;'  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world,  15s. 
At  reduced  postage  rate  to  Canada,  13s.  6d. 

Binding    Cases    for    half-yearly    volumes,     with     the     "  Windsor "     design,     can     be    obtained    through     any 
bookseller  at  Is.  6d. 


Many   of  the   original   drawings,  from   which   the    illustrations   in   the  following  pages   are   reproduced,  are  for  sale. 

Terms  on  application, 

[All  M8S,  {which  should  be  typewritten)  and  Drawings  submitted  must  bear  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
senders  and  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  or  stamps  ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  considered.  The 
Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  any  contributions  forwarded  for  his  inspection.  All  com- 
munications must  be  addressed,  "  The  Editor,  '  The   Windsor  Magazine,*   Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  ^.(7.4."] 


*Atora*  contains 
no  preservative. 


To  Residents  Abroad. 

Huron's  Beef  Suot, 
Beef  Dripping  and 
Pure  Lard  are  speci- 
allv^  packed  in  1-lb. 
and  2 -lb.  decorated 
tins  for  export.  If  any 
difBculty  in  obtaining, 
pleaae  send  name  and 
address  of  your  Store- 
keeper. 


Now  for  an 

Economical 

Pudding. 

To  use  up  odds  and  ends  of  bread, 
and  make  a  sweet  that  everyone  will 
like,  try  this  BROWN  BREAD  PUDDING. 

6  oz.  stale  Brown  Breadcrumbs.  4  oz.  Sugar. 

2  oz.  self-raising  Flour.  4  oz.  Shredded  *Atora.' 

6  oz.  Sultanas.     Grated  Ginger.      1  Egg  beaten  in 

2  or  3  tablespoonsful  Milk. 

Crumble  breadcrumbs,  mix  dry  ingredients  together,  add 

. .  our  into  greased  basin,  cover  with  greased  paper  and 

st^m  3  hours.    Serve  with  custard  sauce.     (Sufficient  for  4  to  6  tiersoiis) 

You  need  not  apologise  for  a  bread  pudding  made  with 
4      ^  Hugon^9  ^ 

At  OR  a: 

TA^  Good  Beef  Suet 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  of  nearly  100 
tested   recipes ;    they   are   good   ones. 

MANCHESTER. 


HUGON   &  CO.,   Ltd. 


115,  OpenshaWf 
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REACTIO 


EXCITED 
NERVES 


"PPVERY  minute  seems  like  an  hour  when  you 
-*— '  cannot  sleep  at  night,  Your  nerves  are  all  on 
edge.  Your  thoughts  race  through  your  brain.  Morn- 
ing finds  you  weary  and  unrefreshed. 

Strained  and  excited  nerves  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
sleeplessness.  After  a  day  of  work  and  worry  or  an  evening  of 
excitement  your  nerves  need  rebuilding  and  restoring. 

"  Ovaltine  "  ensures  sleep  by  soothing  and  restoring  the  worn 
nerves.  This  delicious  and  easily  digested  food  beverage  contains 
no  drugs  or  narcotics  of  any  kind,  but  supplies  an  abundance  of 
the  food  elements  which  alone  can  rebuild  and  restore  the  nerves. 
It  is  so  easily  digested  that  these  nutritive  elements  pass  at  once 
into  the  nervous  system — soothing,  healing,  restoring. 

"  Ovaltine  "  contains  the  nutritive  elements  extracted  from 
Nature's  Tonic  Foods — malt,  milk,  and  eggs.  These  are  highly 
concentrated  and  correctly  balanced.  It  also  contains  all  the 
vitamins  in  proper  proportions. 

Try  this  natural  means  of  obtaining  sound,  restful  sleep. 


TONIC  fOOD  BEVEKAGE 

Sold    in    tins    at    1/6,    2/6   and   4/6. 

The  larger  sized  tins  are  more  economical  to  purchase* 


DV/qLTINB' 
RUSKS 

More  appetising, 
easily  digested,  and 
much  more  nourish- 
ing than  ordinary 
rusks  or  biscuits. 
1/6  &  2/6  per  tin. 
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Your  Grocer   knoiw^s 
—ask 


THE  modern 
grocer  is  a 
man  of  ex- 
perience in 
buying  and  selling. 
He  knows  where  you 
get  the  greatest  value 
for  money,  and  he 
stocks  only  those  lines 
which  he  can  sell  you 
with  the  confident 
assurance  that  he  is 
giving  you  the  most 
for  your  money. 


/ 


When  in  doubt  ask 
your  grocer. 

Ask  him,  for  instance, 
where  you  will  invari- 
ably get  Pure  Fruit, 
Best  White  Sugar,  and 
a  sweeping  uncon- 
ditional Guarantee  of 
Purity. 

He  will  undoubtedly 
tell  you  that  not  only 
do  you  get  all  this  but, 
in  addition,  you  get 
Full  Value  in 
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THE   CLOSE   OF  A   WINDY   DAY. 
A  riiOTOGBAPHic  Study  by  Judges',  Limited,  Hastings, 


I  never  meant  you  to  know  till  my  will  was  read  !     But  now  there's  a  reason  for  your  knowing '  " 


MRS.    PARSLEET 

By  MRS.   BELLOC  LOWNDES 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  COLLER 


THE  Duchess  was  standing  by  the  win- 
dow of  her  boudoir.  It  was  midday, 
and  as  a  pile  of  letters  on  her 
writing-table  testified,  her  long  morning's 
work  was  over.  One  of  her  post-war  eco- 
nomies had  taken  the  form  of  giving  up  her 
good,  devoted  secretary.  Perhaps  because 
she  felt  tired,  she  began  to  count  her  mercies. 
Just  now,  though  she  trembled  to  say  it  even 
to  herself,  everything  was  going  well  with 
those  she  loved.  True,  last  evening,  Chif- 
ney,  who  managed  the  Duke's  home  farm, 
had  who  was  what  the  Duchess  described  to 
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herself  as  "  a  great  fusser,"  had  sent  up  a 
message  to  say  that  his  Grace's  prize  bull, 
Apollo,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  himself. 
But  that  probably  only  meant  that  Chifney 
wanted  the  Duke  to  come  to  the  f^rm  ;tihis 
morning — as  of  course  the  Duke  had  dOne. 
It  was  a  fine  autumn  day,  and  beyond  the 
walled  garden,  which  lay  immediately  below 
the  window,  were  two  tennis  courts  where 
the  younger  members  of  the  small  house- 
party  now  being  entertained  at  the  castle 
were  playing  and  watching  the  games  in 
progress. 

in  the  United  States  oj  America, 
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The  Duchess  singled  out  from  among  the 
girls  there  her  own  daughter,  and  she  sighed 
an  unconscious,  quiet  sigh.  Just  this  time 
last  year,  little  Lady  Susie  had  gone  through 
a  tragic  and  humiliating  experience,  though 
one  fortunately  known  only  to  her  own 
mother.  She  had  given  her  heart  to  a  man 
who  had  been  proved,  to  put  it  plainly, — 
and  to  herself  the  Duchess  always  put  things 
plainly, — a  rascal.  The  girl  had  faced  the 
blow  proudly  and  silently ;  but  it  had 
changed  her  from  a  happy  child  into  a  grave- 
eyed  young  woman,  and  that  though  she 
was  now  only  twenty.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
she  had  said  to  her  mother,  "  I  am  longing 
for  Hilda  to  be  eighteen,  for  then  I  can  be- 
come your  dowager  daughter,  and  do  just 
what  I  like  !  "  The  Duchess  had  answered 
fondly,  "  Don't  you  do  what  you  like  now, 
my  darling  ?  " 

The  girl  had  shaken  her  head,  and  said 
quickly  :  "  What  I  should  like  to  do  would 
be  to  go  right  away — over  the  edge  of  the 
world !  " 

Yet  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  she  thus 
opened,  even  to  her  mother,  ^  window  into 
her  sad  heart.  Most  of  the  people  about 
her  regarded  Lady  Susie  as  happy  natured 
and  high-spirited.  She  had  received,  and 
had  refused  this  last  spring,  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage from  a  young  man  who  was  not  only 
good-looking,  agreeable,  and  apparently  very 
much  in  love,  but  also  what  the  old-fashioned 
world  in  which  she  lived  would  have  de- 
scribed as  a  very  great  2)arii.  Sometimes 
the  Duchess  wondered,  with  a  pang  of  pain, 
if  the  girl  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
marry  at  all. 

And  now,  with  these  disconnected  thoughts 
floating  through  her  mind,  the  Duchess  saw 
her  daughter  suddenly  detach  herself  from 
the  group  among  whom  she  had  been  stand- 
ing, and  walk  away,  through  j^-n  arch  which 
led  into  the  walled  garden.  A  moment  later  a 
tall  young  man  hurried  after  her.  He  was 
a  soldier,  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  by  name,  the 
son  of  very  old  friends  and  neighbours.  At 
one  time  the  Brentlaws  had  been  great 
landowners.  But  they  were  now  exceed- 
ingly poor,  and  lived  quietly  in  a  noble  old 
house  which  was  falling  to  pieces  for  want 
of  repair,  set  in  a  park  which,  once  a  vast 
demesne,  was  now  little  more  than  a  big 
garden. 

The  Duchess  looked  down,  with  indulgent 
eyes,  at  the  young  man.  Though  he  was 
older  than  any  of  her  own  children,  he  was 
like  a  brother  among  them,  and  she  was 
truly  fond  of  him.     As  a  boy  he  had  had  a 


bad  hunting  accident,  while  riding  one  of  the 
Duke's  horses,  and  as  a  result  some  unkind 
folk  declared  that  he  was  slow  at  the  up- 
take. Then  had  come  the  War.  Young 
Brentlaw  had  made  a  splendid  soldier,  and 
suddenly,  much  against  his  own  wish,  he 
had  become  the  hero  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, owing  to  his  having  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  an  act  of  signal  gallantry. 

But  no  one  ever  alluded  to  that  fact  now, 
and  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  had  just  exchanged 
into  an  Indian  regiment,  for  his  father 
could  no  longer  afford  to  give  him  even 
the  small  allowance  needed  to  supplement 
his  pay  in  the  light  infantry  regiment  to 
whose  annals  he  had  contributed  his  share 
of  deathless  glory. 

The  door  opened,  the  midday  post  was 
brought  in,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Duchess's 
goodly  pile  of  letters  lay  a  black-edged 
envelope. 

A  shadow  came  over  her  face,  for  she 
believed  it  to  be  the  unnecessary  answer  to 
a  letter  of  condolence  written  by  her  some 
ten  days  ago.  She  had  never  liked  the 
writer,  a  foolish,  extravagant  woman,  now 
the  newly  made  widow  of  a  distant  cousin, 
to  whom  the  Duchess  had  been  attached,  and 
who  had  been  trustee  to  part  of  her  own 
personal  fortune. 

Putting  the  other  letters  on  her  writing- 
table,  she  took  the  black-edged  sheets  out 
of  their  envelope.  What  a  long  epistle  ! 
Then,  as  she  read  the  closely  written  pages 
through,  the  expression  of  her  face  became 
very  ^rave,  for  they  contained  bad  news. 

There  are  many  rich  women  to  whom  the 
tidings  contained  in  those  black-edged  sheets 
she  held  in  her  hand  would  have  appeared 
far  more  terrible  than  they  did  to  the  Duch- 
ess. Even  so,  she  felt  extremely  distressed. 
The  man  of  whom  she  had  been  truly  fond 
and  whom  she  had  entirely  trusted,  had 
died  leaving  his  affairs  in  confusion.  This 
was  a  letter  from  his  widow  revealing  that 
he  had  been  false  to  his  trust,  and  that  a 
sum  of  round  about  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which  it  had  been  arranged  should  provide 
a  handsome  competence  for  the  Duchess's 
second  son,  had  vanished. 

Now  the  Duke — ruefully  the  Duchess 
remembered  it  now — had  never  liked  her 
jovial,  popular  Cousin  John.  At  intervals, 
not  often,  for  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
tenders  advice  often,  he  had  suggested  that 
the  trustee  should  be  asked  to  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  And  always  she 
Ijad  refused,  saying  that  to  do  so  would  hurt 
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Cousin  John's  feelings,  and  that  she  was  sure 
it  was  all  right.  But,  alas  !  it  had  been  all 
wrong.  Cousin  John,  to  put  it  plainly,  had 
shown  himself  a  scoundrel  and  a  thief. 

While  she  was  wondering  how  she  would 
find  the  courage  to  tell  her  husband  of  this 
serious  loss,  the  door  opened  and  the  Duke 
came  in.  She  saw  at  once  that  something 
had  disturbed  him  violently,  and  she  felt  a 
thrill  of  relief.  Cousin  John's  lawyers  had 
evidently  written  and  told  him  the  bad 
news. 

"  Laura  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  tone  was  very 
kind,  *'  I  see  that  you've  heard  what's  hap- 
pened !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  tremulously,  '"  I  have, 
James  ;    and  of  course  I  do  blame  myself 
very,  very  much." 
"  Blame  yourself  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  surprised.  And  then,  in 
quite  another  tone,  "  Ah,  you  mean  about 
that  Argentine  fellow's  offer  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  But,  my  dear,  I  never  seriously 
considered  it !     I  was  far  too  fond,  far  too 

proud,   of  the  poor  beast " 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  surprised.     "  The 
poor  beast  ?  "  she  repeated  questioningly. 
"  Weren't  you  speaking  of  Apollo  ?  " 
And  at  once  she  knew  what  had  happened. 
Apollo,    their    prize    bull,    a    king    among 
beasts,  was  dead. 

"  Oh,  James  !  What  a  dreadful  thing !  I 
am  sorry !  "  And  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  the  tears  welled  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  cry  about  it,  my  darling,"  and 
coming  close  up  to  her,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  shoulder. 

"  I've  had  a  bad  blow,  too,  this  morning." 
She  turned  and  faced  him  bravely,  "  Poor 

Cousin  John " 

And  then  she  stopped,  for  the  Duke's 
mouth  became  grim,  and  in  his  eyes  there 
leapt  the  angry  light  which  always  frightened 
her,  if  only  because  it  was  so  rarely  there. 

"  I  suppose  he  did  away  with  some  of  your 
money,  Laura  ?  I  suspected  something  of 
the  kind  was  going  on.     So  it's  not  a  surprise 

to  me " 

As  she  remained  silent,  he  went  on,  "  Well, 
my  dear  ?     Out  with  it !     John  had  com- 
plete control  of  something  over  fifty  thousand 
pounds.     Is  there  any  of  it  left  ?  " 
She  shook  her  head. 
"  D'you  mean  it's  all  gone  ?  " 
"  Edie    says    there's    nothing    left,    only 
debts,  and  the  five  hundred  a  year  which  was 
settled  on  her  the  day  they  married." 
"  May  I  see  her  letter  ?  "  he  asked. 


"  I'd  rather  you  didn't,  James." 
"  Nonsense  !  " 

He  took  the  black-edged  sheets  out  of 
her  hand,  and  read  them  through.  "  It's 
just  the  sort  of  thing  one  would  expect 
Edie  to  write  !  Thinking,  as  usual,  only  of 
herself.  Let  me  see  ?  That  money  was 
supposed  to  be  invested,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  That 
means  a  hole  in  our  income  of  nearly  three 
thousand  a  year.  And  your  extravagant 
son,  Algy,  will  have  a  very  lean  old  age, 
unless  he  marries  an  heiress." 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay. 
"  Well !     This  has  blotted  out  poor  Apollo, 
at  any  rate,"  said  the  Duke  at  last. 
There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in,"  cried  the  Duchess;  and  then 
her  downcast  face  lit  up,  for  it  was  only  her 
darling    Susie,    looking    very    grave.     No 
doubt  by  now  she  had  heard  about  Apollo. 
"  Mother  ?  "  she  said  irresolutely  ;    and 
then  she  looked  at  the  Duke.     "  Father  ? 
I — I  have  to  say  something  to  you." 

The  Duke  answered,  kindly  enough,  "  Yes, 
my  dear,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

He  was  telling  himself  that,  after  all, 
dreadful  as  it  was  to  lose  in  these  hard  times 
three  thousand  a  yeat,  Providence  had  been 
very  good  in  giving  him  such  a  wife  as  his 
Laura,  and  good,  healthy,  loving  children 
who  included  the  pretty,  clever,  high-spirited 
girl  now  looking  at  him  with  such  an  eager, 
confiding  look  in  the  dark  eyes  which  were 
so  like  his  own. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  " — she  gave  a  queer 
little  gasp — "  that  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  came 
over  this  morning  for  tennis.  He  asked  me 
to  marry  him,  and  I  said  I  would." 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  the  Duke.  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  impudence  !  That  penniless 
boy,  who  left  half  his  brains  on  a  fence  ten 
years  ago,  has  dared  to  ask  you  to  marry 
him  ?  It's  out  of  the  question — absolutely 
out  of  the  question  from  every  point  of 
view  !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why,  father." 
"  I'll  tell  you  why !  Apart  from  everything 
else,  he  has  nothing  to  keep  a  wife  on — any 
sort  of  wife,  let  alone  a  daughter  of  mine. 
And,  incidentally,  we're  ruined !  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  ask  your  mother.  Her 
Cousin  John — your  Cousin  John,  not  any 
relation  of  mine,  thank  Heaven  ! — diddled 
away  on  his  own  extravagant  living  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  he  held  in  trust,  with 
remainder  to  your  brother  Algy." 

Now  to  Lady  Susie  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  very  much  the  same  as  a  million  of 
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money  would  have  been,  and  she  became 
very  pale. 

"  Is  that  really  true,  mother  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  It's  true  that  we've  lost  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,"  said  the  Duchess  mildly. 
"  But  it's  not  true  that  we  are  quite 
ruined." 

"  You'll  soon  see  whether  we 
are  or  not, 
interjected  the 
Duke  grimly. 
"  Of  course  we 
shall  have  to 
leave  the 
castle .  In 
fact,  if  I  were 
a  wise  man  I 
should  ask 
Robin   to 


break  the  entail,  so  that  we  could  sell  it  to 
some  American  millionaire." 

Then,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  wife's 
horrified    face,    he     added     more   quietly, 
"  However,    perhaps    things 
won't    look    so   black   when 
we've  gone  into  it  all." 

He  waited  a  moment,  then 
he  said  in  a  tons  he   strove 
to   make   kind,  "  You   must 
make  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  un- 
derstand, Susie,  that 
marriage  with  you  is 
out  of  the  question. 
I   oughtn't  to  have 
spoken  of  him  as  I 
did  just  now,  for  I 
know,  of  course,  that 
he's  a  gallant  young 
chap,  a  credit  to  his 
country,  and  all  that 
;  sort  of  thing.     But 
you  know  as  well  as 
I    do ,     my 
dear,  that  he 
is    not    in  a 
position     t  o 
marry   any 
girl  — you 
least    of    all. 
Why,      his 
father's  been 
put  to  it  to 
give     him    a 
hundred  a 
year !  And 
didn't  I 
hear  some- 


'  The  Duchess  took  a  step  forward,  and  put  her  arms  round  her  daughter.     '  Darling/  she  whispei-cd  ia 
a  strangled  voice,  *!  don't  believe  you  really  love  Geoffrey '" 
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thing  as  to  his  exchanging  into  an  Indian 
regiment  ?  " 

i"  Yes,  father,  he  has  done  so,  and " 

"  And  what  ?  "  asked  the  Duke  angrily. 

"  — I  want  to  be  married  at  once,  so  that 
I  can  go  out  to  India  with  him." 

The  two  looked  at  one  another  each  with 
the  same  set,  determined,  and  what  the 
onlooker,  to  herself,  called  obstinate,  mouth. 

The  Duchess  took  a  step  forward,  and  put 
her  arms  round  her  daughter.  "  Darling," 
she  whispered  in  a  strangled  voice,  "  I  don't 
believe  you  really  love  Geoffrey " 

"  I  do — I  do — I  do  !  "  the  girl  exclaimed 
chokingly. 

Then    she     went     on,    a    little     wildly: 
"  There  are  such  different  kinds  of    love, 
mother.     I  should  have   thought   that  ijou 
would   know  that.     I    have    come   to  love 
Geoffrey   because 
he's    so    good,    and 
-so  dependable  " 
were 
her 
cheeks    now— 
also     because 
he    does    love 
me     so    very 
much !      He's 
always    loved 
me,  and    I've 
always  known 


father  never  noticed  it.  But  Mrs.  Parsleet 
did  !  " 

And  then  she  wrenched  herself  from  her 
mother's  arms,  and  turning,  ran  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Now  you  see  the  result  of  your  system 
of  bringing  up  your  children,"  said  the 
Duke  angrily.     "  You're 


—the     tears 
running    down 


it,   of 
You 


'•I  do— I  do— I  do  !'  the  girl  exclaimed  chokingly.     Then  she  went  on,  a  Utile  wildly; 
'  There  are  such  different  kinds  of  love,  mother.'  " 
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always  boasting  of  how  superior  they  are 
to  other  people's  children,  how  much  more 
loving  and  obedient  to  us,  their  fortunate 
parents.  You  see  a  sample  of  Susie's 
obedience  now." 

As  the  Duchess  said  nothing,  he  went  on 
savagely,  "  What  did  the  silly  child  mean  by 
saying  there  are  different  ways  of  loving  ? 
Why,  she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  love, " 

"  One  never  knows  what  one's  children 
know  nowadays,"  said  the  Duchess  feebly. 

"  You  mayn't  know,  but  I  know  !  Only 
in  July  Susie  told  me  she  meant  to  remain 
single,  like  your  Aunt  Lolly.  That  was 
when  she  had  refused  that  nice  chap,  Latter- 
dale,  after  whom  all  the  girls,  and  the  mam- 
mies too,  were  in  full  cry." 

"  She  didn't  like  him,"  said  the  Duchess 
quickly.  "  And  apparently  she  does  like 
poor  Geoffrey." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !     But  Laura ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

''  Did  you  notice  ^hat  she  said  about 
Parsleet  ?  I'm  afraid  ^the  old  woman  has 
had  a  hand  in  this." 

"  I'm  sure  she  hasn't !  I'm  sure  she'll  be 
horrified." 

"  That's  all  very  well.  But  she  evidently 
saw  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  she 
ought  to  have  told  you." 

"  I  expect  she  saw  only  what  I  ought  to 
liave  seen — that  Geoffrey  was  in  love  with 
Susie.  The  dear  old  thing  certainly  knew 
I  was  in  love  with  you  long  before  I  knew  it 
myself  !  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  that  Parsy 
didn't  put  the  idea  into  my  head.  But  then, 
you  know 1  " 

The  Duchess  stood  on  tiptoe  and  whis- 
pered low  into  her  husband's  ear,  "  You 
were  already  my  Lord  Duke.  Parsleet 
didn't  forget  that  I  " 

II. 

Mrs.  Parsleet,  once  the  Duchess's  nurse, 
was  now  the  highly  respected  and,[in  a  sense, 
the  greatly  feared,  housekeeper  of  the 
castle. 

But  Mrs.  Parsleet  was  very  much  mor^ 
than  that,  not  only  in  her  own  estimation, 
but  in  the  estimation  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  there,  from  the  Duke  to  the  pantry- 
boy.  She  had  been  not  only  the  Duchess's 
nurse,  but  her  foster-mother  as  well.  Indeed, 
her  connection  with  her  Grace's  family,  as 
she  sometimes  told  herself  with  satisfaction, 
had  begun  before  the  Duchess  was  born,  for 
Mrs.  Parsleet,  as  plain  Miss  Parsleet,  though 
even  then  a  middle-aged  woman,  had  been 


chosen  as  maid  to  the  great  heiress  who  had 
been  the  Duchess's  mother. 

In  those  days,  at  any  rate,  considerable 
trouble  was  taken  to  provide  a  bride  dowered 
with  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods  with 
a  responsible  "  own  woman  "  who,  it  was 
hoped,  would  accompany  her  in  her  voyage 
through  life,  beginning  with  her  honeymoon. 

The  choice,  in  this  case,  had  been  a 
singularly  happy  one.  The  maid  had  proved 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  and 
when,  after  two  years  of  faithful  service, 
she  had  stood  by  her  dear  lady's  dying-bed, 
it  was  to  her  that  the  young  mother  had, 
in  her  extremity,  turned. 

"  Parsleet,"  she  had  whispered,  with  a 
look  of  agonised  urgency  on  her  pallid 
face,  *'  you  will  never  leave  my  little  baby, 
will  you  ?  I  don't  feel  I  can  trust  her  with 
anyone  but  you."  And  the  other  had  replied 
quietly,  almost  dryly,  "  You  can  rely  on  me, 
ma'am.  I'll  stay  with  the  precious  lamb  as 
long  as  her  papa  will  let  me." 

That  promise  had  been  given  a  good  many 
more  years  ago  than  the  Duchess  now  cared 
to  remember,  and  though  the  nurse,  to  her 
regret,  for  she  held  Victorian  views  as  to  the 
[upbringing  of  children,  and  especially  of 
yoilng  ladies,  had  never  been  able  to  break 
her  darling  nursling's  spirit,  it  was  touching 
hoV  their  deep  love  for  one  another  had 
endured. 

It  was  to  Parsy,  as  she  had  always  called 
her,  and  as  she  still  called  her,  though  never, 
now,  in  the  presence  of  anyone  else,  not  even 
in  that  of  her  children,  that  the  Duchess  had 
always  gone  with  her  troubles,  her  anxieties, 
and.  what  perhaps  is  the  greatest  test  of 
lovp,  her  intimate  joys. 

Here  in  the  castle,  Mrs.  Parsleet — for  she 
Jiad  chosen  to  assume  brevet  rank  when  her 
young  lady  had  done  so — reigned  as  absolute 
sovereign  over  the  great  household.  And  as 
time  went  on,  her  power  grew  rather  than 
diminished. 

Though  she  was  very,  very  old — no  one 
knew  her  age  even  approximately,  and  it 
was  the  one  question  the  Duchess  had  never 
dared,  at  any  time  of  her  life,  to  ask  her — 
till  last  year  Mrs.  Parsleet  had  always 
insisted  on  taking  certain  tourist  parties 
round  not  only  the  castle,  on  the  two  days 
when  the  state-rooms  were  shown,  but  also 
the  keep.  Among  those  who  did  not  love 
the  housekeeper  some  would  whisper  that  she 
was  uncommonly  fond  of  money,  and  that 
though  it  was  well  known  by  those  whom 
such  matters  interested,  that  Mrs.  Parsleet 
must  be  a  very  warm  woman  indeed !     For 
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one  thing,  not  only  her  Grace's  mother,  but 
many  years  later,  her  Grace's  father,  had  left 
this  faithful  friend  a  tidy  bit  of  money. 
That  being  so,  it  seemed  strange  to  these 
same  f<3lk  that  the  old  lady  went  on  occupy- 
ing a  position  which  more  than  one  younger 
woman,  known  to  all  and  sundry,  could  have 
filled  'quite  as  adequately,  and  far  more 
pleasantly. 

But  Mrs.  Parsleet  never  even  thought  of 
retiring  !  According  to  her  lights  she  would 
have  committed  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty 
Mn  doing  so.  Why,  how  could  life  be 
carried  on  in  the  castle,  either  below  or 
above  stairs,  without  herself  being  there 
to  make  sure  that  no  wicked  advantage 
was  being  taken  of  their  over-confiding 
Graces  ? 

Not  hat  she  was  one  to  bustle  about 
making  herself  cheap.  She  ruled  by  her 
vigorous  power  of  speech,  and  her  remark- 
able gift  of  inspiring  awe,  aye,  and  even  fear. 
Even  Mr.  Rowley,  that  greatest  of  gentle- 
man's gentlemen,  the  Duke's  own  man, 
had  once  in  a  moment  of  expansion  admitted 
to  the  very  attractive  upper  housemaid 
(whom  he  afterwards  married)  that  in  Mrs. 
Parsleet's  presence  he  had  known  himself  to 
shiver  and  shake.  As  for  the  under-ser- 
vants,  they  regarded  her  with  inexpressible 
terror,  and  averred,  sometimes  with  tears, 
that  she  must  surely  have  eyes  at  the  back 
of  her  head. 

Mrs.  Parsleet  was  mistress  of  two  apart- 
ments :  the  one,  known  as  the  House- 
keeper's Eoom,  was  large  and  gloomy,  hand- 
some in  its  appointments,  but  not  comfort- 
able or  really  liveable.  Different  indeed  was 
that  known  as  Mrs.  Parsleet's  Room. 

When  you  stepped  through  the  heavy 
mahogany  door  of  Mrs.  Parsleet's  Room  you 
walked  not  forward,  as  you  doubtless 
imagined  yourself  to  be  doing,  but  back- 
ward, right  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bright  mahogany  and  highly 
polished  rosewood  vied  there  in  friendly 
rivalry.  The  wallpaper  was  bright,  blue 
starred  with  gold  fieurs-de-lis,  and  Mrs. 
Parsleet  had  felt  extremely  gratified  when 
one  of  the  maids  in  attendance  on  a  royal 
visitor  had  informed  her  that  that  very 
same  wallpaper  had  lined  the  corridors  of 
Windsor  Castle  in  Queen  Victoria's  day  ! 
Mrs.  Parsleet's  ideal  of  womanhood  had 
always  been  Queen  Victoria.  This  was  in  a 
sense  strange,  as  the  Duchess,  who  was  the 
bright  sun  round  whom  everything  in  Mrs. 
Parsleet's  high  little  world  revolved,  was 
very  unlike  Queen  Victoria  in  everything, 


save  that  both  those  great  ladies  had  had  a 
large  family  of  children. 

Mrs.  Parsleet  had  an  indulgent  affection 
for  her  young  lords  and  her  young  ladies,  as 
she  called  them,  but  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  challenged  the  place  of  their  mother 
in  her  heart.  Also,  much  as  she  admired  and 
approved  of  the  Duke,  his  only  place  in  her 
universe  was  that  of  the  fortunate  nobleman 
who's  privilege  it  had  been  to  make  her 
cherished  darling  a  Duchess. 

"  Come  in,"  quavered  the  voice  which 
had  now  been  for,  well,  not  so  very  far  off 
half  a  century,  the  one  voice  which  had 
made  even  the  Duchess  tremble,  and  the 
only  voice  to  whose  admonitions  she  would, 
even  now,  lend  a  really  attentive  ear.  .  .  . 

As  the  door  opened,  Mrs.  Parsleet  rose, 
not  very  easily,  from  her  high  chair.  And 
then,  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  she  made  a 
little  curtsy — the  sort  of  curtsy  she  had 
seen  the  Duchess  once  make  to  the  Queen. 

"  Parsy,  darling  !  " 

The  Duchess  ran  forward  and  folded  the 
old  woman  in  her  arms. '  Then  she  felt  a 
little  pang  of  fear  and  pain,  for,  in  spite  of 
her  still  fine  appearance,  Mrs.  Parsleet  was 
certainly  growing  smaller.  It  was  as  if  she 
was  shrinking,  rather  than  fading,  away. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  visitor,  and  very 
gently  she  put  her  old  nurse  back  into  the 
high    arm-chair. 

Then  she  drew  forward  a  stool  covered 
with  Berlin-wool  work,  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  her.  "  How  smart  you  look  !  "  she 
said  fondly. 

And  indeed  Mrs.  Parsleet  did  look  very 
smart,  in  her  full  black  silk  dress,  black  satin 
apron,  and  real  lace  cap.  Round  her  neck 
and  hanging  on  her  bosom  was  a  jet  chain  to 
which  was  attached  a  large  oval  jet  pendant. 
On  one  side  of  the  pendant  were  the  initials, 
in  pearls,  of  the  owner's  long-dead  lady,  the 
Duchess's  mother,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it 
was  a  miniature  of  a  fat,  not  over-attractive- 
looking  baby :  the  Duchess,  at  eighteen 
months,  painted  by  a  then  fashionable 
miniature  painter,  as  a  commission  from  the 
infant  sitter's  papa. 

Sometimes,  when  no  one  was  looking, 
Mrs.  Parsleet  would  just  move  the  locket 
along,  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left,  so 
that  it  might  rest  just  above  where  she 
supposed  her  stout  old  heart  to  be  placed 
in  her  now  fragile  body. 

"  Sad  news  about  poor  Hapollo,"  said 
Mrs.  Parsleet  gravely.  Though  she  had 
never  been  known  to  drop  an  h,  she  did 
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occasionally  add  an  h  where  none  should  be. 
**  I  fear  his  Grace  is  very  much  upset  about 
it." 

"  He  is  indeed,"  said  the  Duchess  sadly ; 
**  he  is  terribly  upset,  Parsy,  but " 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  the 
old  woman  went  on,  "  Luckily  poor  Hapollo 
left  some  very  coming-on  little  ones  ;  that 
should  comfort  his  Grace." 

"  How  clever  of  you  to  think  of  that !  " 
exclaimed  the  Duchess.  "  But  I  doubt  if 
among  Apollo's  sons  and  daughters  there's 
any  beast  who'll  take  his  place  in  the  Duke's 
heart." 

Mrs.  Par  sleet  put  out  her  thin,  blue- veined 
hand,  and  laid  it  on  the  Duchess's  shoulder. 
''  Anything  upsetting  you,  my  dearie — 
apart,  I  mean,  from  poor  Hapollo  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I've  been  very  much  upset  this  morning, 
and  I  couldn't  help  remembering,  Parsy 
dear,  what  you  used  to  say  when  I  was  a 
child — that  bad  luck  always  comes  in  threes  ! 
Apart  from  Apollo,  I've  heard  two  other 
very  bad  pieces  of  news  this  morning." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Mrs.  Par- 
sleet  feelingly. 

Yet  her  old  heart  felt  full  of  joy,  for  she 
knew  that  the  Duchess  had  come  to  her  to 
be,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  cheered  up. 

"  You  remember  Cousin  John,  Parsy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  mind  him  very  well.  He's 
dead,  poor  gentleman.  I  read  a  bit  about 
him  in  my  paper.  Very  well  liked  and 
popular  they  said  he  was,"  answered  Mrs. 
Parsleet,  in  a  rather  peculiar  voice. 

"  He  was  left  sole  trustee  to  part  of  my 
marriage  settlement,  after  Mr.  Willington 
died," 

''  Aye,  I  mind  that." 

"  Well,  somehow  or  other — you  know  he 
wasn't  a  man  of  business,  and  I  suppose  he 
always  lived  beyond  his  means " 

"  A  very  extravagant  gentleman,"  said 
Mrs.  Parsleet  dryly. 

"  — he  muddled  away  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  my  money." 

*'  There  now  !     He  never  did  ?  " 

Mrs.  Parsleet  looked  horror-struck,  as 
well  she  might. 

She  reminded  herself  with  satisfaction  that 
never  had  she  liked  Cousin  John.  She  had 
always  thought  him  something  of  an  artful 
dodger,  for  all  his  pleasant,  hearty  ways. 

The  Duchess  went  on,  speaking  a  little 
breathlessly  :  "  But  it's  no  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  as  I  told  his  Grace  just  now. 
But,  of  course,  the  loss  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  is  a  very  serious  thing " 


"  And  what  may  the  third  bad  thing 
be  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Parsleet  anxiously. 

"  The  third  thing,"  said  the  Duchess 
slowly,  "is  to  me,  by  far  the  worst,  Parsy. 
Lady  Susie  went  and  told  Captain  Geoffrey 
Brentlaw  this  morning  that  she  will  marry 
him  !  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Parsleet  showed  that  she 
was  indeed  getting  very  old,  for  instead 
of  appearing  shocked,  she  murmured,  "  I 
always  knew  the  Captain  haspired  to  her 
little  ladyship.  And  more  than  once  I  says 
to  myself  lately,  when  I  noticed  out  of  my  ' 
window  how  friendly  they  seemed  together, 
'  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.'  " 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  Duchess 
crossly,  for  she  felt  just  a  little  irritated. 
"  But  not  even  the  brave,  let  alone  the  fair, 
can  live  long  on  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses. 
Now,  Parsy,  do  be  honest !  " 

"I  do  be  honest,  your  Grace.  And  of 
course  I  needn't  say  that  the  Captain's  not 
the  exact  young  gentleman  I  would  have 
chosen.  But  then  I  wouldn't  have  picked 
out  Mr.  Harmitage,  and  you  let  Lady  Lettice 
have  him  !  " 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  Duchess's 
existent  son-in-law.  Once  Gerald  Armitage 
had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  try  and 
patronise  Mrs.  Parsleet ;  and  ever  since 
then,  though  she  knew  how  wicked  it  is  to 
hate,  she  had  really  hated  him. 

"  And  that  isn't  all,"  went  on  the  Duchess. 
"  Geoffrey  is  going  to  India  almost  at  once 
— and  the  child  wants  to  go  with  him  !  " 
"  To  India  ?  Ho  dear  !  Ho  dear  !  " 
''  And  the  poor  fellow  has  exchanged  into 
an  Indian  regiment  which  is  stationed,  I 
believe,  in  a  very  hot,  unhealthy  part  of 
India.  His  mother  was  bemoaning  the  fact 
to  me  the  other  day.  You  can't  wonder  at 
his  Grace  being  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
our  daughter  facing  such  a  life." 

"  I  hope  she's  not  much  set  on  it,"  said 
the  old  woman  anxiously. 

"  She  does  seem  very  much  set  upon  it, 
unfortunately.  And,  after  all,  it's  rather 
absurd — as  she's  known  Geoffrey  Brentlaw 
all  her  life  !  " 

"  Maybe  she's  not  forgotten  the  day  he 
came  home  as  a  conquering  hero  ?  "  observed 
Mrs.  Parsleet.  *'  We  was  all  very  proud  of 
him  then.'' 

Sad,  troubled,  uncomfortable  days  fol- 
lowed at  the  Castle.  Indeed,  only  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  experience  of 
staying  in  a  country  house  where  an  engage- 
ment is  in  process  of  being  broken,  either 
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gently,  or  by  violence,  realise  how  pain- 
ful and  depressing  such  a  situation  can 
be,  not  only  for  the  two  unhappy  people 
most  concerned,  but  also  for  everyone 
about  them. 

Again  and  again,  during  those  long  days, 
when  looking  into  her  daughter's  pale,  un- 
happy face,  the  Duchess  felt  a  feeling  of 
doubt  and  misgiving.  But  the  Duke  seldom 
asserted  his  authority,  and  when  he  did 
assert  it,  his  wife  always  supported  him. 
But  she  felt  the  more  wretched  because  the 
primary  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  as  she 
bitterly  reminded  herself,  had  been  her 
Cousin  John's  callous  dishonesty.  In  the 
Duke's,  if  not  in  the  Duchess's  imagination, 
that  vanished  fifty  thousand  pounds  had 
grown  and  grown  until  it  had  become  a 
mountain  of  money,  the  loss  of  which  must 
mean  the  condemnation  to  poverty  of  all 
their  younger  children.  In  vain  did  Lady 
Susie  declare  tearfully  that  she  and  Geof- 
frey would  be  able  to  manage  very  well  on 
his  pay  joined  to  the  good  allowance  her 
parents  made  her  for  her  clothes,  and  for 
what  her  father  called  her  fal-lals.  But  in 
answer  to  this  assertion  the  Duke  reminded 
her,  not  unkindly,  that  she  had  never  man- 
aged to  keep  within  that  allowance,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  presents  her  mother  was 
always  giving  her. 

At  last,  after  innumerable  discussions 
and  interviews  with  Geoffrey  Brentlaw,  his 
apologetic  father,  and  his  tearful  mother, 
the  Duke  so  far  gave  way  as  to  say  that  if, 
at  the  time  of  the  young  soldier's  first  leave 
home,  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind,  and 
found  Lady  Susie  also  of  the  same  mind,  they 
might  begin  to  consider  a  formal  engage- 
ment. 

"  If  in  two  or  three  years,"  said  the  Duke 
to  his  daughter,  "  you  and  Geoffrey  still  wish 
to  be  married,  your  mother  and  I  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  Even  then  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  much,  but  no  doubt  we  shall  have 
been  able  to  retrench  here  and  there,  and 
we  shall  know  better  where  we  stand." 

In  answer  to  her  submissive  *'  Thank  you, 
father,"  he  went  on  ruthlessly :  "  I  should 
be  a  hypocrite,  my  dear,  if  I  said  that  I 
hoped  that  in  the  end  you  would  marry 
Geoffrey  Brentlaw.  In  you,  Susie,  pity 
has  been  akin  to  love.  Once  you  see 
someone  you  can  really  care  for — as  a 
woman  ought  to  care  for  the  man  she  marries 
— once  you're  what  people  call  '  in  love,' 
you'll  thank  me,  my  child,  for  having  saved 
you  from  this  marriage." 

And  yet,  though  the  Duke  was  adamant 


outwardly,  even  he  felt  a  touch  of  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  was  doing  right  or  wrong. 
The  more  he  saw  of  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  the 
better  he  thought  of  him,  and  the  less  he 
believed  the  spiteful  old  tale  that  as  a  boy 
he  had  left  half  his  brains  on  a  fence  !  He 
even  secretly  told  himself  that  if  his  little 
Susie  went  on  feeling  as  apparently  she  did 
feel,  now,  he  would  try  and  see,  long  before 
young  Brentlaw's  leave  home  was  due, 
whether  anything  could  be  done. 

III. 

"  Mrs.  Parsleet  would  be  grateful  if  your 
Grace  could  arrange  to  see  her  for  a  few 
moments  to-day.  If  your  Grace  will  indi- 
cate what  time  would  be  convenient,  Mrs. 
Parsleet  will  wait  upon  your  Grace." 

The  Duchess  looked  up  into  the  butler's 
impassive  face.  She  felt  just  a  little  sur- 
prised, for  Mrs.  Parsleet  had  made  it  a  rule, 
from  the  day  she  had  become  housekeeper 
at  the  castle,  never  to  ask  to  see  her  mistress. 
This  wise  rule  she  had  broken  only  twice, 
and  each  time  there  had  been  a  grave  and 
sufficient  reason.  That  the  Duchess  should 
intimate  her  desire  for  her  housekeeper's 
presence  was  only  right  and  proper,  but 
Mrs.  Parsleet  hoped  she  knew  her  place  too 
well  to  force  herself  on  her  Grace. 

"  Please  tell  Mrs.  Parsleet  that  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  disturb  herself,  and  that  I  will 
come  to  her  sitting-room  at  three  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Parsleet  received  the  Duchess  stand- 
ing ;  she  always  did  this  when  she  knew 
that  she  was  to  be  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
her  illustrious  nursling. 

After  the  welcome  visitor  had  entered  the 
room,  the  old  woman  went  slowly  across  to 
the  door  and  locked  it,  and,  as  she  walked 
back,  the  Duchess  noticed  how  old  and 
shrunken  she  looked. 

"  Parsy  ?  "  she  said  solicitously.  "  What's 
the  matter,  darling  ?  Don't  you  feel  well  ?  " 
She  was  filled  with  vague  apprehension. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  full  life  she 
apprehended  what  a  terrible  loss  out  of  that 
full  life  her  old  nurse  would  be,  and  how 
much  of  a  happy  past  would  vanish  with 
Parsy.  .  .  . 

"  Nothing's  the  matter  with  me  that  I 
know  of,  dearie.  But  I'm  a  bit  nervous,  for 
I've  got  to  ask  you  to  let  me  do  something, 
and  I'm  so  afeard  that  you'll  be  frazzled,  and 
maybe  say  *no '  !  " 

When  Mrs.  Parsleet  was  really  agitated 
she  sometimes  uttered  a  word  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  dim  days  of  her  early- Victorian 
childhood . 

"I  could  never  say  *no'  to  you,  Parsy. 
And  I  don't  think  you  ought  even  to  suspect 
me  of  being  able  to  do  such  a  thing !  " 

She  tried  to  make  Mrs.  Parsleet  sit  down 
in  her  high  arm-chair,  but  the  old  woman 
resisted  the  loving  effort.  Instead  she  put 
her  long  thin  arms  round  the  Duchess. 

"  I've  been  thinking/'  she  said,  in  a 
muffled  tone,  "  a  great  deal  of  our  little  Lady 
Susie,  and  of  that  fine  young  gentleman  of 
hers." 

*'  So  have  I,  Parsy.  But  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  told  you  yesterday  what  had  been  settled. 
The  Duke  feels  sure  that  it  won't  do  either 
of  them  any  harm  to  wait  a  while  if,  that  is, 
they  truly  care  for  one  another." 

"  I  don't  believe  much  in  waiting — not 
when  one's  young,"  said  Mrs.  Parsleet. 
"  When  a  body's  old  'tis  easy-like  to  stand 
up  to  disappointment." 

As  the  Duchess  made  no  answer  to  this, 
she  went  on,  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little : 
"  Something  once  happened  to  me,  dearie. 
Something  I  never  told  anyone.  But  I've 
not  forgotten  it,  though  " — she  began  to 
count  in  her  own  mind — "  'tain't  far  from 
sixty  years  ago  it  happened.  His  name  was 
Charlie,  and  it  was  all  the  fault  of  his  mother, 
who  said  she  didnH  see  why  we  couldnH  wait. 
So  we  did  wait,  and  he  got  to  like  another 
young  person.  I  never  got  over  it — no,  that 
I  never  did  !  "  There  came  a  strange  tone 
of  passion  and  pain  in  the  old  voice.  "  And 
since  then  I've  always  been  chary  of  parting 
two  loving  hearts." 

The  Duchess  felt  very  much  moved. 
She  knew  now  what  had  always  been  rather 
a  puzzle  to  her — why  Mrs.  Parsleet,  in  that 
one  matter  of  lovers,  had  always  appeared 
so  curiously  soft.  When  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  matrimony  the  housekeeper  would 
always  do  anything  in  her  power  to  hasten 
the  wedding. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Parsy.  Yet  I  don't 
see  what  I  can  do,"  she  murmured  distress- 
fully. *'  The  Duke  does  not  feel  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  our  daughter  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  to  make  her  as  comfortable 
as  we  both  feel  she  ought  to  be.  The  loss  of 
that  really  huge  sum  of  money  has  quite  up- 
set his  Grace.'' 

"  It  were  enough  to  quite  upset  a  lesser 
nobleman,"  said  Mrs.  Parsleet  solemnly. 

"  Times  have  changed,"  went  on  the 
Duchess  in  a  low  voice.  '*  Our  sons  will 
have  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and 
to  start  them  will  cost  money." 


''  Aye,  I  know  that,"  said  the  old  woman 
eagerly,  "  and  your  Grace  saying  so  makes 
it  easy  for  me,  so  it  do,  to  tell  you  what  I 
wants  to  say.  I  don't  suppose  " — she  smiled 
a  thin  wintry  smile — "  that  you've  ever  given 
much  thought  to  my  money  ?  " 

"  Your  money,  Parsy  ?  " 

The  Duchess  was  genuinely  astonished. 
Somehow  she  had  always  thought  of  her 
dear  old  nurse  as  having  no  money,  save 
of  course  her  handsome  wages.  Then  she 
remembered,  as  one  remembers  a  thing  that 
has  made  a  certain  impression  on  the  mind 
at  the  time,  though  it  has  been  forgotten 
since,  that  her  father  had  left  Parsleet  a 
legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds.  SBe  also 
recalled,  now,  how  at  the  time  when  some 
family  friend  had  spoken  of  this  legacy  as  of 
an  amazing  proof  of  generosity,  she  had  told 
herself  what  a  poor  recompense  was  two 
thousand  pounds,  if  measured  by  the 
immense  wealth  left  to  herself,  for  all  that 
her  old  nurse  had  given  so  freely  and  so 
gladly  in  the  kind  of  care  and  devotion  that 
no  treasure,  however  great,  can  buy. 

So  now  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  I  know  that 
papa  left  you  a  little  money,  Parsy."' 

"  He  left  me,"  said  Mrs.  Parsleet  quietly, 
"  just  the  same  as  had  done  your  mamma, 
dearie.  And  very,  very  good  it  was  of  the 
dear  gentleman  !  And  then  I  had  one  or 
two  lucky  hits  in  what  they  call  hinvestis- 
ments,  but  though  maybe  you'll  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  I  made  just  about  as  much  again  in 
the  long  years  I  was  showing  the  castle  !  " 

She  lowered  her  voice.  "  Very  generous 
some  folk  were  before  the  war  !  One  Ameri- 
can gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  give  me  a 
five-pun  note  just  because  I'd  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  tell  him  something  of  the  history  of 
the  family  when  showing  him  our  portraits  ! 
And  as  for  the  Countess  of  Bellborough — I 
mean,  your  Grace,  the  Dowager  Countess, 
she  always  sent  me  a  sovereign  whenever 
I  showed  any  of  the  grand  folk  who  came 
over  from  her  ladyship's  house  round  the 
castle." 

*'  That  was  certainly  very  generous,"  said 
the  Duchess  with  a  touch  of  discomfort. 
All  this  was  something  of  a  revelation  to 
her. 

Did  these  confidences  portend  that  Parsy 
wished  to  leave  them — ^to  end  her  life,  may 
be,  in  some  little  home  of  her  own  ? 

Human  nature  is  an  incalculable  thing. 
The  Duchess  was  too  intelligent  a  woman 
not  to  know  that.  Yet  the  thought  that 
Parsy  should  think  of  leaving  her,  even  if 
onlyto  live  close^by  in  the  town,  filled  her- 
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with    an    extraordinary  sense  of  pain,  of 
loneliness,  and  of  loss. 

*'  I  wonder  if  your  Grace  can  guess  how 
much  money  I  have  ?  "  Mrs.  Parsleet  was 
smiling  mysteriously. 

"  I  have  no  idea  how  much  money  you 
have,  Parsy.  How  could  I  guess  ?  This  is 
the  first  time  you  and  I  have  ever  talked  of 
money." 

"  I  know  that,  dearie.  And  I  never  meant 
you  to  know  till  my  will  was  read.  But  now 
there's  a  reason  for  your  knowing " 

Mrs.  Parsleet  took  a  little  slip  of  paper 
out  of  her  black  satin  apron  pocket,  and 
held  it  close  up  to  her  dim  eyes,  though 
she  knew  the  figures  hat  were  written 
there  by  heart. 

"  It's  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  triumphant  tone.  "  And  I 
want  you  and  his  Grace  to  let  me  just  give 
it  now,  as  a  wedding  present  to  Lady  Susie. 
I  know  it  isn't  a  fortune  to  such  as  her,  and 
even  to  such  as  her  young  gentleman.  But 
still  it's  a  tidy  bit  of  money  even  for  them, 
your  Grace  ;  and  it'll  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  be  married  now,  and  for  them  to  get  along 
comfortable  till  his  Grace  feels  he  can  come 
down  handsome  again." 

The  Duchess  pushed  the  old  woman  into 
her  high  chair,  and  then  she  sank  down  and 
put  her  head  on  her  nurse's  lap. 

She  hadn't  done  that  for  years — not  since 
she  had  been  in  an  extremity  of  grief  over 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  little  boys. 

Mrs.  Parsleet  put  her  hand  on  her  darling's 
hair. 

"  In  a  little  while — though  not,  please 
God,  just  yet — this  money  of  mine  would 
have  been  your  money,  dearie.  There's 
no  one  left  in  the  world  belonging  to  me.  so 
of  course  I've  left  it  all  to  you — who  else  is 
there  I  could  leave  it  to  ?  So  it's  you  I'm 
robbing,  really,  by  this  plan  of  mine." 

The  Duchess  raised  her  head.  "  It  would 
be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  thank  you, 
Parsy.  I'll  tell  the  Duke  of  your  generous 
thought,  and  I'll  tell  him  that  in  my  opinion 
we  ought  to  do  whatever  you  want  us  to  do. 
But,  Parsy  ?     I  can't  answer  for  him  !  " 

"  Pray  tell  his  Grace  that  no  one  will  ever 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Parsleet.  "  Also,  that  it 
isn't  thanks  I'm  after.  All  I  wants  is  for 
them  two  young  folk  to  be  happy  together." 

After  the  Duchess  had  left  her,  Mrs.  Par- 
sleet felt  suddenly  not  only  very  tired,  but 
full  of  unease  and  apprehension.  Her  inter- 
view with  her  beloved  lady  had  gone  oil 


better  than  she  had  expected,  but  she  now 
felt  very  much  afraid  of  the  Duke  ! 

Yet  the  Duke  had  always  been  peculiarly 
kind  and  courteous  to  the  Duchess's  old 
nurse,  and  that  from  the  very  early  days 
of  his  married  life  when,  truth  to  tell,  he 
had  sometimes  been  very  jealous  of  Parsy, 
and  of  Parsy's  influence  over  his  wife. 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  gather 
over  the  room.  But  Mrs.  Parsleet,  sitting 
upright  in  her  high  arm-chair,  did  not  ring 
the  bell  for  someone  to  come  to  turn  on  the 
lights  for  her. 

Perhaps,  without  knowing  it,  she  dozed 
awhile,  for  it  was  almost  dark  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  only  voice  she  loved 
said  gently,  "  May  we  come  in,  Parsy  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  your  Grace." 

And  then,  as  Mrs.  Parsleet  stood  up,  she 
saw  that  by  the  Duchess's  side  loomed  up 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Duke. 

Now  his  Grace  came  into  Mrs.  Parsleet's 
Room  only  once  a  year,  on  Christmas  Day, 
to  bring  her  in  person  his  Christmas  gift, 
and  his  goodwishes. 

But  now  there  he  stood,  silent  and  im- 
passive, as  was  his  wont,  and  the  old 
woman's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  My  wife  has  told  me,  Mrs.  Parsleet,  of 
your  most  generous  thought — of  the  splendid 
gift  you  wish  to  bestow  on  our  child.  And  I 
have  come  to  thank  you  myself." 

He  uttered  the  words  with  a  certain  diffi- 
culty, for  he  was  shy,  as  well  as  very  proud. 

"  I  trust  her  Grace  has  told  your  Grace 
that  that  money  really  belongs  to  her 
Grace  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Parsleet  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  To  her  Grace  ?  "  said  the  Duke  in  a 
surprised  voice.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs. 
Parsleet  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  she  said  in  firmer  tones,  "  that 
first  it  was  her  mamma,  then  it  was  her 
papa,  left  me  what  accounts  for  more  than 
half  my  money.  As  for  the  rest,  well,  by 
rights " 

He  cut  her  short  a  little  sternly.  "  I  think 
I  see  what  you  mean.  But,  Mrs.  Parsleet  ? 
I  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  shall 
not  have  occasion  to  profit  by  your  most 
generous  thought.  I've  been  going  into  my 
private  affairs  this  very  day,  and  I  find  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  Lady  Susie  an  allow- 
ance quite  sufficiently  adequate  for  a  poor 
man's  wife — that,  of  course,  she  will  be,  and 
to  the  end  of  her  life  if  she  now  marries 
Captain  Brentlaw." 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Parsleet ;  and  then 
again  she  said  falteringly,  "  I  see."' 
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She  could  not  speak  :  she  was  so  very 
disappointed  ;  and  yet,  so  she  told  herself 
pitifully,  how  could  she  have  expected  any- 
thing else  from  so  proud  and  high  a  gentle- 
man as  was  my  Lord  Duke  ?  She  felt  that 
she  had  indeed  been  a  foolish  old  woman. 

'*  Oh,  James,  we've  hurt  her !  She's 
horribly  disappointed,"  murmured  the  Duch- 
ess, and  she  melted  into  tears. 

The  Duke  took  an  eager  step  forward. 
"  I  know  just  how  you  feel!"  he  exclaimed; 
and  his  voice  now  sounded  extraordinarily 
soft  and  kind,  quite  different  from  what  it 
had  appeared  to  be,  a  few  moments  ago. 

He  took  Mrs.  Parsleet's  hand.  *'  I'm  afraid 
you  must  think  me  ungrateful — but  indeed, 
indeed  I'm  not  !  " 

He  turned  to  his  wife.  **  You  tell  her, 
Laura,  what  you  told  me  would  be  your 
idea  in,  I  trust,  a  very  distant  future." 

"  Shall  I  ?     I  will !  " 

The  JDuchess  ran  up  to  her  old  nurse. 

*'  I  told  the  Duke,"  she  said  breathlessly, 
"  what  you'd  told  me — I  mean  that  you 
have  left  me  all  your  money,  darling  Parsy ! 
And  I  said  to  him  that  if  you  didn't  change 
your  mind — then  on  the  day,  a  very,  very 
distant  day,  please  God,  when  I  get  your 
fortune,  I  shall  hand  it  over  to  Susie,  and 
tell  her  that  it  is  from  you  to  help  her  to 
an  easier  life.  For,  of  course,  poor  Geoffrey 
Brentlaw  will  never  have  any  money.  So, 
you  see,  they  will  benefit — our  lovers — 
after  all,  by  your  great  kindness." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that, 
your  Grace,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parsleet. 

''  You  can  go  now,"  exclaimed  the  Duch- 
ess, giving  the  Duke  a  little  push.  "  I'm 
staying  with  Parsy  for  a  little  while." 

And  after  they  had  heard  the  firm  step 
echoing  down  the  stone  passage,  the  Duchess 
whispered,  "  It's  all  owing  to  you,  Parsy, 
that  his  Grace  has  given  in  !  Your  splendid 
generosity  shook  him  into  behaving  as  a 
father  should  !  I'm  going  to  tell  Susie  now, 
at  once,  that  she  owes  it  all  to  you." 

"  There's  no  call  for  your  Grace  to  do 
that,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parsleet. 

"  Of  course  I  am  !  And  now  I  must  go 
off  and  see  the  child.  It's  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  able  to  change  sadness  into 
gladness,  defeat  into  victory  ;  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  do  with  that  little  girl  of 
mine — and  all  thanks  to  you,  Parsy !  " 

She  ran  across  to  the  door,  and  she  turned 
on  the  electric  light.  Then  she  came  back, 
and  bending  down,  she  kissed  Mrs.  Parsleet. 
"  You  must  have  a  rest  now,"  she  said 
tenderly.     "  Even  I  feel  quite  tired  !  " 


The  old  woman  caught  hold  of  her  hand. 
"  Good  night,  good  night,  my  Blessing." 

It  was  years  and  years  since  Mrs.  Parsleet 
had  called  the  Duchess  that. 

Late  that  same  evening,  after  the  engage- 
ment had  been  announced,  the  happy 
couple's  health  drunk  above  and  below 
stairs,  and  the  ladies  had  gone  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  Duchess  went  upstairs. 
She  wanted  to  find  a  miniature  of  her  mother, 
to  show  her  prospective  son-in-law,  for  it 
was  thought  to  be  very  like  Susie. 

As,  alone,  she  hurried  towards  her  bed- 
.  room,  her  mind  turned  to  her  old  nurse. 

It  hurt  her,  somehow,  to  know,  as  know 
she  did,  that  a  woman  of  so  fine  and  gener- 
ous a  nature  should  inspire  such  fear  in 
those  under  her  rule  and  care.  She  won- 
dered, deep  in  her  heart,  whether  they  were 
as  overawed  as  was  always  said  to  be  the 
case,  and  whether  Mrs.  Parsleet,  at  any 
rate,  as  she  grew  older,  did  not  really  rule 
by  love  rather  than  by  fear  ? 

With  this  in  her  mind  she  went  into  her 
bedroom,  to  find,  to  her  surprise,  the  room 
lit  up.  Then,  suddenly,  she  became  aware 
that  in  front  of  her  dressing-table  stood  a 
little  under-housemaid,  and  that  round  the 
girl's  neck  hung  a  splendid  necklace  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds  which  she,  the 
Duchess,  had  intended  to  wear  to-night  and 
had  discarded  at  the  last  moment. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps  the 
naughty  girl  turned  round,  and  a  look  of 
awful  terror  came  into  her  eyes,  so  awful, 
indeed,  that  the  kind  Duchess  felt  mollified. 

"  Jenny  ? — it  is  Jenny  Fearon.  isn't  it  ? — ■ 
don't  look  so  frightened,  my  dear !  Of 
course  you  did  wrong,  for  no  one  ought  to 
touch  anything  that  doesn't  belong  to  her. 
But  I  suppose  you  were  tempted,  and  longed 
to  see  how  you  would  look  in  my  necklace  1 
Did  you  come  in  here  to  make  up  the  fire  ?  " 

The  girl  opened  her  lips,  but  she  could 
not  speak.  She  stood  still,  transfixed  with 
fear,  her  mouth  open,  her  eyes,  as  the 
Duchess  put  it  to  herself,  popping  out  of 
her  head. 

"  Take  off  the  necklace,  and  put  it  down, 
child  !  " 

With  fumbling  fingers  the  girl  at  last 
undid  the  old-fashioned  clasp,  and  the  neck- 
lace fell  to  the  floor.  But  all  unheeding 
of  that  the  child— -she  was  only  fifteen — 
joined  her  hands  together,  and  cried  in  a 
shrill  tone  of  supplication  and  anguish, 
"  Oh,  please,  please,  please,  your  Grace-^ 
don't  tell  Mrs.  Parsleet  1  " 


THE    KING   AT   THE   RUGBY    UNION   HEADQUARTERS,   TWICKENHAM  :     HIS   MAJESTY    SHAKING   HANDS   WITH   THE 
SCOTTISH  TEAM   BEFORE  AN  INTERNATIONAL  MATCH. 


THE  HOMES  OF 
RUGBY  FOOTBALL 
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THE  real  home  of  Eugby  Football  is  in 
the  hearts  of  the  many  thousands 
who  have  played  and  learned  to 
love  the  game,  for  whom  it  is  the  ideal 
combination  of  healthy  exercise  with  manly 
sport.  From  a  more  prosaic  point  of  view 
the  home  of  Rugby  in  each  country  is  at 
the  headquarters  where  the  international 
matches  are  played.  Although  these  differ 
in  the  length  and  interest  of  their  historical 
associations,  yet  all,  even  the  newest  of 
them,  have  become  imbued  with  their  own 
peculiar  atmosphere  almost  from  the  day  of 
their  inauguration. 

It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  atmosphere 
and  sentiment  in  connection  with  so  matter- 
of-fact  a  sport  as  Rugby  football,  but  these 
intangible  qualities  have  a  definite  existence 
and  influence,  sometimes  reflecting  a  purely 


local,  at  other  times  a  national,  spirit,  which 
is  keenly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  fallen 
beneath  their  sway.  So  strong  is  this 
feeling  that  one  may  call  it  a  definite  aura 
in  the  case  of  certain  grounds,  which  militates 
as  clearly  in  favour  of  the  home  team  as 
it  depresses  and  subdues  their  opponents. 
Many  instances  of  this  might  be  quoted,  but 
it  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  where  Celtic  mysticism  and  fervour 
still  play  a  big  part  in  that  curious  psycho- 
logical phenomenon,  "  mob  law,"  by  which 
the  emotions  of  a  great  crowd  are  controlled. 
Apart  from  the  "  atmosphere  "  begotten 
by  the  temperament  of  the  spectators, 
there  is  something  in  the  aspect  and  sur- 
roundings of  each  great  football  ground 
which  gives  it  a  definite  identity  of  its  own. 
The  trim,  well-appointed    headquarters    of 
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the  game  in  England  at  'Twickenham,  with 
its  beautiful  turf,  ample  stands,  lavish 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  spectators, 
combined  with  its  wretched,  bottle-necked 
approach,  is  perhaps  as  typical  of  England 
and  English  methods  as  anything  could  be. 
The  spaciousness  and  severe  simplicity  of 
Murrayfield  are  equally  characteristic  of 
Scotland.  There  is  a  homeliness  and  un- 
conventionality  about  Lansdowne  Eoad 
quite  suitable  to  the  warm-hearted,  enthu- 
siastic folk  who  frequent  it,  while  the 
grimness  of  the  Cardiff  Arms  Park  and  the 
white  cliffs  of  houses 
which  face  the  Swan- 
sea ground  are  also  ^  ., 
not  inappropriate.                      /    , 

The  Rugby  Union 
ground  at  Twicken- 
ham was  purchased  in 
1907,  some  eight  years 
after  the  opening  of 
the  Scottish  head- 
quarters at  Inverleith. 
Up  to  this  time  the 
international  matches 
in  London  had  been 
played  at  Blackheath 
and  Richmond,  on  the 
grounds  of  those  fam- 
ous old  clubs.  On 
two  occasions,  the 
matches  against  the 
first  "All  Blacks  "  in 
1905  and  against 
Paul  Roos'  splendid 
South  African  team 
in  1906,  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  selected 
as  the  venue,  and,  in 
the  very  early  days, 
up  to  the  season 
1878-9,  international 
games  were  played  at 
the  Oval. 

Provincial  centres 
honoured   with   these 

the  only  match  played  outside  London  since 
the  opening  of  Twickenham  was  the  Irish 
match  at  Leicester  in  1923.  The  Leicester 
ground  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England  and 
four  international  matches  have  been  de- 
cided there.  In  1902  Ireland  was  defeated 
by  two  tries  to  nil  on  a  ground  covered  with 
snow.  The  Irishmen  were  led  by  that 
prince  of  half-backs,  Louis  Magee,  and  those 
sterling  forwards,  G.  T.  Hamlet,  A.  Tedford 
and  J.  Ryan,  were  included  in  the  pack. 
The    English    team    was    captained    by   J. 


Daniell,  and  among  those  who  played  for 
England  were  H.  T.  Gamlin,  J.  E.  Raphael 
and  S.  F.  Coopper,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Rugby  Union.  Two  years  later  the 
Welsh  match  was  played  on  the  same 
ground  and  ended  in  a  draw.  This  was  an 
exciting  match  and  the  long  sequence  of 
Welsh  victories  was  at  last  broken.  Indeed, 
England  was  within  an  ace  of  winning,  and 
only  a  clever  drop  goal  by  H.  B.  Winfield 
saved  the  Welshmen  from  defeat.  Such 
stalwarts  as  the  late  Frank  Stout  and  V.  H. 
Cartwright   were    among   the    English   for- 


THE   RUGBY  UNION  HEADQUARTERS  AT  TWICKENHAM: 


have     rarely     been 
important   fixtures  : 


wards  ;  the  Welsh  side  contained  that  peer- 
less three-quarter  line,  E.  Gwyn  Nicholls, 
E.  T.  Morgan,  R.  T.  Gabe  and  W.  M.  Llew- 
ellyn. In  1909  France  was  defeated  at 
Leicester,  this  being  the  second  occasion  on 
which  a  French  national  team  had  played 
in  England  ;  the  first  match  took  place  at 
Richmond. 

Besides  Leicester,  the  following  provincial 
grounds  have  been  the  sites  of  international 
matches — Manchester,  Leeds,  Birkenhead, 
Dewsbury,  Bristol  and  Gloucester.  The 
games  in  the  north  of  England  were  played 
during  the  time  when  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
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cashire  were  supreme  in  Eugby,  when  the 
English  team  was  largely  composed  of  north- 
country  players  and  the  northern  forwards, 
like  Bromet,  Toothill,  Evershed  and  Yiend, 
were  a  power  in  the  land.  The  game  at  Dews- 
bury  was  the  scene  of  Wales'  first  defeat  of 
England — by  a  try  to  nil.  The  games  at 
Bristol  and  Gloucester,  both  against  Wales, 
reflected  the  rise  of  west-country  football, 
when,  from  their  greater  opportunity  of 
studying  Welsh  methods,  the  men  of  Devon, 
Somerset  and  Gloucester  were  found  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the  English  teams. 


for  thirty  years  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the 
Rugby  Union,  the  difficulties  were  over- 
come. From  Mr.  Gail's  interesting  **  Account 
of  Thirty  Years'  Stewardship  "  in  the  new 
edition  of  "Marshall"  ("Football:  The 
Rugby  Union  Game")  we  learn  how  in 
1907-8  the  land  at  Twickenham  was 
bought  and  how  **all  liabilities  were  paid 
off  early  in  1913 — such  a  success  had 
Twickenham  turned  out.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1922-3  over  £29,000  had  been  spent 
on  Twickenham  ;  and  since  then  a  further 
seven  acres  of   land  have  been  purchased 


AN   IMPRESSION   OF  THE   GROUND   SOME   TIME   BEFORE  A  MATCH. 


The  purchase  of  a  national  ground  had 
become  a  matter  of  urgency  by  1907,  for, 
with  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  game, 
the  older  grounds  were  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  the 
international  games.  My  first  experience 
of  an  international  match  was  the  Welsh 
game  in  1902,  when  Blackheath  was  filled 
to  bursting  point  by  a  crowd  of  30,000 
people  ;  the  accommodation  at  Richmond 
was  rather  less.  The  provision  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  this  purpose  was  no  easy 
matter,  but,  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
business  acumen  of  the  late  William  Gail, 


and   many  improvements  made." 

It  may  be  wondered  how  the  Rugby 
Union  has  been  able  to  accumulate  funds 
sufficient  for  these  heavy  expenses,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  profits  on  the 
international  matches  alone  bring  in  large 
sums  annually.  One  of  the  largest  crowds 
ever  seen  at  Twickenham  was  present  when 
the  All  Blacks  played  England,  early  in 
1925  ;  even  the  extra  accommodation  then 
available  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  limits 
on  that  occasion.  The  crowd  which  saw 
England  beaten  by  Scotland  last  March 
was  no  less. 
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The  new  ground  at  Twickenham  was 
opened  in  January,  1910,  in  a  most  auspic- 
ious way,  Wales  being  beaten  for  the  first 
time  since  1898.  The  English  team  was  a 
fine  one,  including  A.  D.  Stoop,  then  at  his 
best ;  W.  R.  Johnston,  the  best  full-back 
since  Gamlin's  time  ;  R.  W.  Poulton ; 
J.  G.  G.  Birkett ;  F.  E.  Chapman,  of  side- 
stepping fame  ;  D.  R.  Gent,  now  a  well- 
known  writer  on  the  game,  and  C.  H.  Pill- 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  "  wing  "  forwards 
of  any  age.  With  this  match  began  that 
long  series  of  successes  which  gave  rise  to 


home  team  was  lucky  to  escape  defeat. 
The  victories  of  the  Dominion  teams  at 
Twickenham  were  both  memorable  occa- 
sions. The  first,  when  South  Africa  won  by 
2  penalty  goals  and  a  try  to  a  try,  was  a 
thrilling  match.  The  South  Africans  were 
without  their  captain,  W.  A.  Millar,  and 
two  other  players  of  exceptional  merit, 
owing  to  injuries,  but  D.  F.  T.  Morkel's 
wonderful  place-kicking  turned  the  scale  in 
their  favour.  The  English  team  was  a  fine 
one,  including  W.  R.  Johnston  at  full-back, 
C.   N.   Lowe,   R.   W.  Poulton,  Palmer  and 


THE   OPENING   MATCH  AT   MURRAYFIELD.    SCOTLAND  v.   ENGLAND— 


the  much  vaunted  "  Twickenham  Tradi- 
tion," broken  only  last  March  for  the  first 
time  by  one  of  the  home  countries.  England 
was,  however,  beaten  there  on  two  other 
occasions  before  last  March,  but  the  victors 
were  Dominion  teams  on  a  visit  to  this 
country.  In  addition,  three  of  the  games 
played  at  Twickenham  have  ended  in  a 
draw.  Thus  the  Irish  match  in  1910  was 
brought  to  a  close  without  any  points  being 
scored  ;  in  1925  England  and  Ireland  each 
obtained  two  tries  ;  in  1922  England's  score 
of  3  goals  (2  penalty  goals)  was  equalled  by 
France  with  a  goal  and  2  tries — and  the 


V.  H.  M.  Coates  at  three-quarter  back, 
W.  J.  A.  Davies  at  half-back,  and  N.  A. 
Wodehouse,  the  captain,  J.  A.  King — the 
Yorkshire  "  pocket  Hercules,"  C.  H.  Pill- 
man,  J.  E.  Greenwood  and  L.  G.  Brown  in 
the  pack.  This  was  Lowe's  and  Davies' 
first  year  in  the  English  team  ;  both  had 
come  to  stay  !  Coates'  career  was  brief  but 
brilliant ;  his  handing-of!  in  this  match  will 
remain  in  our  memories  as  one  of  the 
features  of  the  afternoon.  But  perhaps 
the  brightest  incident  of  the  day  was  a 
wonderful  run  by  the  late  Ronnie  Poulton, 
one    of    his    own    typical    corkscrew    rung 
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during    which    he    flashed    like    a    meteor 
through  most  of  the  South  African  team. 

The  game,  played  on  January  3,  1925, 
when  the  second  All  Blacks  brought  their 
remarkable  tour  to  a  victorious  end  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  match,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
recollections.  The  vast  crowd,  as  well  as 
the  players,  was  worked  up  to  an  extra- 
ordinary pitch  of  excitement,  and  followed 
every  incident  in  that  grim  struggle  with 
breathless  interest.  No  one  who  saw  that 
game  will  ever  forget  it ;  in  every  way  it 
was  a  memorable  occasion.     England  put 


A  few  lines  written  by  Rupert  Brooke 
seem  wonderfully  appropriate  to  these 
Rugby  men  who  "  played  the  game  "  : 

*'  These  laid  the  world  away ;    poureS  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth ;    gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene, 
That  men  call  age ;    and  those  who  would  have  been, 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality." 

The  first  ground  used  for  international 
matches  in  Edinburgh  was  at  Raeburn 
Place,  originally  the  ground  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academical  Club  ;  it  is  recorded  that 
for  the  use  of  its  ground  the  club  was  paid 


WALLACE   SCORING  A  TKY  FOR  SCOTLAND. 


up  a  gallant  fight,  but  the  better  team 
won,  even  though  part  of  the  match  was 
played  by  them  with  only  fourteen  men. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  historic  en- 
counters which  have  taken  place  at  Twick- 
enham ;  but  there  is  one  other  event  no 
less  striking  in  its  impressiveness,  no  less 
lasting  in  its  associations.  In  1921  the  King 
unveiled  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  side  of 
the  West  Stand,  bearing  the  inscription: 

In  proud  and  grateful 

memory  of 

RUGBY   FOOTBALL  PLAYERS 

who  gave  their  lives  in 

the  Great  War. 


£5 — what  a  contrast  to  these  days  !  Here 
the  first  meeting  between  English  and 
Scottish  Rugby  teams  took  place  in  1871  ; 
Scotland  won  by  a  goal  and  a  try  to  a  try. 
This  was  a  fierce  and  thrilling  struggle,  a 
worthy  opening  to  a  series  of  matches  com- 
parable with  no  others  in  their  closeness, 
intensity  and  excitement.  Even  now  the 
England  v.  Scotland  match  is  the  Day  of 
Days  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Rugby 
Kalendars  ;  the  first  Calcutta  Cup  match 
is  the  greatest  experience  in  the  career  of 
an  International.  I  have  never  forgotten 
how  Temple  Gurdon,   one  of  the  greatest 
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forwards  of  all  time,  came  into  the  dressing- 
room  at  Inverleith  and  addressed  us  as  we 
were  waiting  to  file  on  to  the  field.  "  Boys," 
he  said,  "  your  first  Scottish  match  is  the 
hardest  match  you  will  ever  play  ;  it  is  like 
no  other  match  ;  you  will  never  forget  it." 
It  was  quite  true. 

Raeburn  Place  was  a  fine  ground,  with 


mention  only  a  few,  W.  E.  Maclagan,  Don 
Wauchope,  Grant  Asher,  the  M'Ewans, 
R.  G.  MacMillan  and  C.  Reid,  all  giants  in 
their  day  and  with  few  equals  since  their 
time. 

The  new  ground  at  Inverleith  was  a  dis- 
tinct advance  on  its  predecessor  and  was  a 
significant  sign  of  the  increasing  popularity 


•/ 


IRELAND    V.    ENGLAND  AT 


beautiful  turf  and  in  many  ways  ideal  for 
spectators,  but  it  had  one  disadvantage — 
it  was  rather  too  narrow.  Although  the 
claims  of  Glasgow  for  a  match  were  occas- 
ionally recognised,  Raeburn  Place  continued 
to  be  the  chief  headquarters  of  Scottish 
international  football  right  up  to  1899, 
when  the  ground  at  Inverleith  was  pur- 
chased.C )  Many  of  Scotland's  most  famous 
men  made  their  names  on  this  ground  ;   to 


of  the  game  in  Scotland  and  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  Scottish  Union.  It  was  a 
pleasant  homely  pitch,  though  the  accom- 
modation for  spectators  who  wanted  seats 
under  cover  was  strictly  limited,  at  least 
to  present-day  ideas.  I  have  one  grateful 
recollection  of  Inverleith — apart  from  the 
glorious  games  witnessed  there — the  Press 
Stand  was  enclosed  by  windows,  a  con- 
venience which  many  generations  of  Rugby 
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journalists  must  have  blessed,  for  wind  and 
rain  were  not  unknown  at  Inverleith  ! 

The  opening  of  Inverleith  coincided  with 
the  retirement  of  several  famous  players  who 
had  done  yeoman  service  for  their  country 
for  many  years,  men  like  G.  T.  Campbell, 
Mark  Morrison,  W.  M.  C.  M'Ewan  and  others. 
It  also  marked  the  appearance  of  a  new 


,AV' 


LANSDO\A^E   PLACE,    DUBLIN. 

brood  of  youngsters  who  were  to  prove 
quite  capable  of  filling  their  shoes.  At  this 
time  J.  I.  Gillespie  was  beginning  his  dis- 
tinguished international  career,  also  Phipps 
Turnbull,  who  has  had  few  equals  as  a 
centre  three-quarter.  The  "  young " 
Scottish  team  which  won  the  international 
championship  in  1901  was  one  of  the  finest 
ever  produced  by  that  country.  Its  average 
age  was  somewhere  about  21,  and  it  was 


i 


full  of  "  stars,"  both  behind  the  scrummage 

and   in   it.     In   addition   to   Gillespie   and 

Turnbull,  it  included  W.  H.  Welsh,  A.  N. 

Fell,  Mark  Morrison,  J.  M.  Dykes,  A.  B. 

Flett,    D.    K.    Bedell-Sivright   and   A.    B. 

Timms.     The    match    with    England    was 

played  at  Blackheath  in  this  year  and  ended 

in  an  overwhelming  win  for  the  Scots  by 

3  goals  and  a  try  to  a  try. 

The    following    year   this 

team,  which  had  swept  -all 

before  it,   was   beaten   in 

every  match,  and  England 

had  her  revenge  at  Inver- 

,  ^v^'  \:  : .         leith,  though  only  by  two 

tries  to  one. 

During  the  next  decade 
Scottish  Rugby  was  at  a 
high  level  and  she  won 
the  championship  three 
times,  while  the  Calcutta 
Cup  was  north  of  the 
Tweed  more  often  than 
not.  During  this  period 
the  best  known  Scottish 
players  were  K.  G.  Mae- 
leod,  C.  M.  Usher,  F.  H. 
Turner,  and  J.  G.  Will. 
After  1910  came  a  rise  in 
English  football,  which 
was  continued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Scotland  after 
the  War  until  the  opening 
of  Scotland's  newest  and 
largest  ground  at  Murray- 
field  was  inaugurated  by 
a  welcome  win  for  the 
home  team. 

Murrayfield  quite  over- 
shadows all  its  predeces- 
sors, both  in  size  and  in 
dignity.  The  present  Scot- 
tish headquarters  is  the 
most  imposing  to  be 
found  in  any  country. 
The  one  fault  to  be 
found  with  it  is  that, 
from  the  top  of  the  Grand 
Stand  at  any  rate,  one 
gets  a  somewhat  dwarfed  view  of  the  game  ; 
one  seems  to  be  watching  the  struggles  of 
pigmies  from  the  clouds  !  The  match  with 
England  was  the  only  one  played  on  this 
site  in  the  first  year  ;  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  and  by  working  at  night  with 
artificial  light  that  it  could  be  got  ready  in 
time.  But  it  was  worth  the  effort,  for  no 
game  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  sig- 
nalise the  occasion.     It  was  a  terrific  and 
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hard-fought  match,  in  which  many  hard 
knocks  were  given  and  taken  on  both  sides. 
Scotland's  greatest  asset  was  the  famous 
Oxford  three-quarter  line,  consisting  of 
G.  P.  S.  Macpherson,  A.  C.  Wallace,  G.  G. 
Aitken  and  I.  S.  Smith,  though  H.  Waddell's 
drop  goal  was  the  winning  episode  of  the 
game.  The  wonderful  last-minute  effort 
of  the  Englishmen  to  break  through  their 
opponents'  defence  roused  the  spectators  to 
frenzy,  and  failed  only  by  inches.  Since 
that  day  Scotland  has  been  beaten  once  at 
Murray  field,  when  Ireland  just  managed  to 
get  home  by  the  narrow  margin  of  a  try  to  nil. 
Ireland  has  now  two  international  grounds, 


squeeze  that  number  into  Lansdowne 
Road ;  fortunately  both  are  capable  of 
expansion.  If  the  Irish  grounds  are  not  the 
equals  in  accommodation  of  their  rivals  in 
England  and  Scotland,  at  least  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  spectators  make  up 
for  their  lack  of  numbers  by  their  noise, 
enthusiasm  and  sportsmanlike  behaviour. 
When  Ireland  scores  a  try,  you  might 
almost  hear  the  yell  which  greets  it  in 
London  !  And  the  applause  which  is  given 
to  a  fine  bit  of  play  by  their  opponents  is 
just  as  warm.  Among  the  most  famous  of 
Irish  players  who  have-  appeared  at  Lans- 
downe   Road    may    be    mentioned    Louis 


WALES    V.    ENGLAND:     AN    INTERNATIONAL   MATCH   AT   CARDIFF   ARMS    PARK. 


Lansdowne  Road,  just  outside  Dublin,  and 
Ravenhill  Road,  Belfast.  It  is  with  the 
former,  though,  that  Ireland's  greatest 
memories  are  associated ;  and  here  most  of 
the  many  famous  Irish  players  have  achieved 
their  celebrity.  The  lease  of  this  ground  was 
not  actually  acquired  by  the  Irish  Union 
until  1906,  but  the  wisdom  of  this  step  has 
been  justified  fully  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  So  great  has  been  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity which  has  come  to  Rugby  in  Ireland 
since  the  War  that  neither  Lansdowne  Road 
nor  the  larger  ground  at  Belfast,  opened  in 
1924,  will  contain  the  crowds  who  will  con- 
gregate there  for  international  matches  in 
the  near  future.  Belfast  will  hold  30,000 
spectators,   but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 


Magee,  who  led  his  country  to  the  head 
of  the  championship  in  1899,  the  brothers 
Ryan,  Tedford,  Hamlet,  Basil  Maclear, 
R.  A.  Lloyd,  H.  Thrift,  and,  of  an  older 
generation,  C.  V.  Rooke,  J.  W.  Taylor, 
J.  H.  O'Conor  and  Lucius  Gwynne. 

Wales  alone  of  the  four  countries  has  no 
national  ground  for  Rugby.  The  inter- 
national matches  are  played  at  the  Cardiff 
Arms  Park  ground,  or  at  the  St.  Helen's 
ground,  Swansea.  A  few  isolated  games 
have  been  played  at  Newport  and  Llanelly, 
but  Cardiff  and  Swansea  are  the  recognised 
homes  of  international  Rugby  in  Wales. 
It  was  at  Cardiff,  in  1905,  that  the  first 
"  All  Blacks  "  were  beaten  for  the  first  and 
only  time  during  their  tour  ;    it  was  here 
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that  the  most  brilliant  three-quarter  line 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  perhaps,  E. 
Gwyn  Nicholls,  E.  T.  Morgan,  R.  T.  Gabe 
and  W.  M.  Llewellyn,  was  seen  at  its  best. 
Arthur  Gould,  Wales'  greatest  son,  was  a 
Newport  man,  but  he  played  for  Wales 
on  both  these  grounds.  One  memorable 
match  at  Swansea  is  known  as  "  Jerry 
Shea's  match,"  for  this  versatile  player 
and  clever  boxer  scored  a  try,  dropped 
two  goals,  and  also  kicked  a  penalty  goal 
against  a  bewildered  England  .  side  oil 
this  occasion  (1920).  Two  years  later,  at 
Cardiff,     Wales    again     defeated    England 


handsomely  by  2  goals  6  tries  to  2  tries. 
The  homes  of  Rugby  football !  What 
hopes,  what  struggles,  what  sacrifices  have 
they  witnessed !  One  can  fancy  them 
thronged  by  a  ghostly  company  who  fight 
their  battles  over  again,  renew  old  friend- 
ships and,  perhaps,  old  feuds,  recapture  once 
again  the  glorious  days  of  their  youth.  At 
least,  these  grounds  are  mostly  filled  with 
happy  memories ;  one  can  feel  them 
pressing  on  one  to-day  when  these  scenes 
are  revisited ;  they  have  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  nation  and 
its  fortunes. 


THE  BITTER  WIND. 

T    ET  the  bitter  wind 
"^     Blow  where  he  must  : 
Here  in  my  corner 
With  sup  and  crust, 
I  will  disdain  him 
With  laughter  and  singing ; 
For  the  joy  at  my  heart 
Is  not  of  the  wind*s  bringing. 

Let  the  bitter  wind 

Bluster  and  roar  : 

He  will  not  raise  the  carpet 

From  my  naked  floor; 

He  will  not  spoil  my  sleeping 

Nor  hasten  my  waking  ; 

For  the  peace  at  my  heart 

Is  not  for  the  wind's  taking. 

Let  the  bitter  wind 

Blow  where  he  please  : 

He  will  not  lower  my  head 

Nor  bend  my  knees  ; 

He  will  shout  **  Comrade  !  " 

Ere  he  hasten  his  going; 

For  the  strength  at  my  heart 

Is  strong  as  the  wind's  blowing. 

AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 


THE  WITCH'S  HAT 

By  DOUGLAS  NEWTON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STEVEN  SPURRIER 


ON  that  evening  in  July,  when  every- 
one seemed  talking  of  Mark  Stonor's 
brilliance  in  saving  Jerome  Brann 
feom  iffl^sp:^Qient:for  fraud,  Old  Burdon, 
who  had"^  briefed  the  young  'barrister,  was^ 
saying: 

"  But  the  ball  is  at  your  feet,  Mark,  to 
go  off  now  for  a  long  sea  voyage — why,  it's 
sheer  folly." 

Mark  Stonor,  staring  out  at  the  lovely 
dinginess  of  the  Temple,  answered  without 
turning  round  : 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  Courts  will  be 
up  in  a  week  or  two  and  I'll  have  the  whole 
of  the  Long  Vacation  before  me." 

"You  won't,"  said  Old  Burdon. 
"  You'll  have  people  tumbling  over  each 
other  to  secure  you  for  the  Michaelmas 
sittings.  Don't  you  realise  that  you  are 
on  the  verge  of  fame,  that  now  or  never  is 
your  chance  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Mark,  turning  a  troubled 
face  to  the  solicitor.     "  But — I've  got  to  go." 

"  It's  flaunting  fortune,"  cried  Old 
Burdon.  "  Even  a  man  of  your  ability 
mustn't  run  away  from  his  opportunity 
like  this.  There'll  be  work  in  Chambers, 
for  instance  ..." 

*'  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Mark  Stonor,  "  but 
I've  told  you  before  how  it  is — I  just  seem 
to  have  to  go." 

Old  Burdon  frowned.  As  Mark  indicated, 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  gone  off 
in  this  queer  strange  way.  It  gave  him 
another  line  of  attack. 

"  Even  apart  from  missing  work,"  he 
said,  "  what  are  people  going  to  think  of  a 
barrister,  however  able,  who  goes  off  when 
the  whim  moves  him  on  such  mad  vagabond- 
age ?     What  possesses  you,  my  boy  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mark  Stonor, 
frowning  and  reddening.  ."I  call  myself  a 
fool  too,  and  yet  I  go.  .  .  .  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  in  my  blood.  I  think  my  father 
must  have  been  a  sailor,  sir." 

The  older  man  shot  a  quick  look  at  the 
fine,  clear-cut  face. 

"I  should  have  argued  your  father  was 


a  lawyer,"  he  said:  "your  gifts  suggest  that 
is  in  your  blood  too." 

He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  find  out  some- 
thing as  he  spoke,  but  Mark  was  too  con- 
ceMed  with  his  own  strange  emotions  to 
notice.     He  said  slowly  : 

"That,  too.  I  seem  to  be  the  prey  of 
two  obsessions — the  law  and  the  sea. 
Nearly  always  the  law  is  the  stronger  and 
seems  to  command  my  whole  life.  But  then 
the  sea  begins  to  pull,  and  it  is  more  powerful. 
It's  a  sort  of  fever,  a  command  to  go  off — 
somewhere.  I  try  to  fight  it,  but  I  can't. 
It  comes  between  me  and  everything. 
When  I  lost  you  the  Lemoin  case  last  year 
that  was  through  trying  to  beat  it  under. 
I  had  made  upmy  mind- that  iiiis'-going  off 
was  ridiculous  and  this  time  I  would  not  go. 
But  all  the  time  I  should  have  been  fighting 
for  Lemoin  the  tug  was  at  me,  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else — and  I  made  a  hash  of  that 
case."  He  walked  to  the  window  again, 
stared  out ;  Old  Burdon's  keen  eyes  watched 
him  sympathetically — he  knew  the  boy's 
history.  Mark  went  on  :  "I  must  go  .  .  . 
I  can't  explain  it  well,  but  it's  as  though  I 
did  wrong  by  not  going.  It's  as  though  I 
shall  miss  something,  leave  something  un- 
done by  not  going.  .  .  .  And  I'm  afraid 
of  missing  something.  ..." 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Old  Burdon  sharply. 

"I  don't  know  ...  it's  only  a  feeling 
you  know.  .  .  .  Just  the  queer  pull  to 
go  out  there  to — something.  Perhaps  it's 
nothing  after  all;  a-memoryofvmy-forfotter 
childhood,  a  strain  inherited  from  my  lost 
father.  .  .  .  It's  absurd,  it  plays  the  deuce 
with  my  career — but  I've  got  to  go." 

"  What  does  your  stepfather  say  ?  "  asked 
Old  Burdon. 

"Oh,  he  thinks  I'm  foolish  too,  but  he 
has  become  resigned  to  my  idiocy.  .  .  . 
And  then  he— he  half  understajids  my 
impulse.  He  feels  that  I  am  searching  for 
my  parents,  and  that  one  day  I  might  pick 
up  facts  about  them." 

"  But  you  never  have  ?  "  said  the  old 
solicitor,  watching  him  closely. 
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"  No,  sir,  not  a  thing.  Perhaps  I  never 
shall — still,  it  may  be  the  instinct  to  find 
out  who  I  really  am  driving  me  on.  I  might 
find  out  something  some  day." 

"  You  might,"  said  Old  Burdon  slowly, 
and  he  sat  back  and  stared  out  of  the  window 
himself.  Then  he  said  in  a  determinedly 
light  tone  :  "  You  might  find  something  to 
make  you  stay  down  there,  where  you  were 
found,  and  I  should  be  robbed  of  the  most 
promising  junior  I'd  ever  briefed,  so,  before 
you  go,  I  think  I'd  better 
get  as  much  out  of  you  as 
possible."  He  pulled  out  a 
drawer.  "  You  might  look 
into  these  three  cases  and 
give  me  your  opinion  on 
them — oh,  and  here's  an- 
other, an  old  matter,  Whillon 
V.  Clavell.  We  lost  that  case 
many  years  ago,  but  some 
new  evidence  has  lately  come 
to  hand.  Look  through  it 
and  see  if  it  is  worth  re- 
opening." 

Mark  Stonor  left  Old  Bur- 
don's  office  genuinely  sorry 
that  he  should  seem  to  fail 
the  great  lawyer  who  had 
done  so  much  for  him,  yet 
elated  that  soon  he  would  be 
on  the  sea  again  and  away 
— away  down  to  the  warm 
seas  that  so  strangely  called  *  i 

him.  All  through  his  life 
this  queer  pull  had  com- 
manded him  and  forced  him  to  obey,  all 
through  his  short  life  his  career  had  been 
threatened  with  shipwreck  because,  at  an 
impulse  and  at  short  notice,  he  had  packed 
up,  left  everything  and  set  out  for  those 
distant  sunlit  waters  that  called  and  called 
to  him  with  a  strange  imperativeness. 
During  boyhood  this  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings had  been  a  meaningless  torment 
until  one  day  the  man  he  called  father, 
Koger  Stonor,  had  explained  much  to  him. 

He  was  not  really  Koger  Stonor's  son,  but 
a  castaway.  He  had  been  the  only  white 
survivor  of  some  wreck  in  the  South  Seas. 
Eoger  Stonor  had  been  making  a  journey 
from  Australia  to  California  with  his  wife  in 
the  ship  that  effected  the  rescue.  This  ship 
had  been  forced  out  of  its  course  by  the 
storms  that  must  have  wrecked  the  vessel 
the  child,  now  Mark  Stonor,  had  sailed  in. 
One  day  a  small  group  of  atolls  had  been 
sighted  and  would  have  been  ignored,  for 
they  were  charted  as  uninhabited,  but  that 


smoke  was  seen  rising  from  one  of  them.  A 
boat  putting  ashore  found  three  kanakas  in 
an  advanced  state  of  exhaustion,  and  a 
native  woman  who  was  expending  the  last 
remnants  of  her  strength  in  the  care  of  a 
very  sickly  white  child,  aged,  perhaps,  about 
three  years. 

These  were  taken  back  to  the  ship,  and 
the  nurse  died  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
and  one  of  the  kanakas  a  few  days  later. 
The   two    remaining   kanakas    had   practi- 


"  '  Oh,  I  don't  know.     The  Courts  will  be  up   in   a 
week  or  two  and  I'll  have   the  whole   of   the   Long 
Vacation  before  me.'  " 


cally  nothing  to  say  about  the  white  child. 
They  had  been  the  deck-hands  of  an 
inter-island  trading-schooner.  They  had 
been  beating  up  towards  the  Constellations 
during  a  stiff  blow  when  they  sighted  a 
cutter  making  very  heavy  weather.  This 
cutter  followed  them  into  Lagoon  Inlet, 
which  is  the  only  good  harbour  of  the  Con- 
stellations, and  a  boat  came  off  from  her. 
It  brought  aboard  a  tall,  thin  white  man, 
an  old  Chinaman,  his  body-servant,  the 
native-woman  nurse  and  the  white  child 
who  was  very  ill.  This  white  man  had 
bargained  with  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
to  carry  them  quickly  to  a  near-by  port  so 
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that  a  doctor  could  attend  to  the  child. 
The  little  cutter  was  too  dangerous  a  craft 
for  such  weather. 

The  man's  price  must  have  been  good,  for 
the  master  of  the  schooner  put  out  against 
the  barometer  and  a  day  later  was  caught 
in  the  bad  weather  which  wrecked  him.  He, 
his  mate  and*  the  thin  white  man  were 
drowned  when  the  schooner  went  dawn  in 
deep  water.  Four  kanakas  got  ashore  with 
the  woman  and  Chinaman,  both  badly  hurt, 
and  the  child.  They  had  been  on  the  island 
more  than  a  week  before  being  picked  up, 
during  which  time  one  kanaka  and  later  the 
old  Chinaman  died. 

Before  she  died  the  native  nurse  had  been 
unable  to  speak  and  the  surviving  natives 


Apart  from  an  insufficiently  maternal 
stewardess,  Roger  Stonor's  wife  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  rescuing  ship,  and  she,  with 
the  aid  of  a  doctor  going  on  leave,  saved  the 
child's  life.  By  the  time  San  Francisco 
was  reached  he  had  regained  his  health 
and  was  a  fine  and  charming  boy.  And 
something  else  had  happened.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  childless  Stonors, 
to  Roger  quite  as  much  as  to  his  wife,  and 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  him 
if  possible.  It  proved  only  too  possible. 
The  child's  parents  were  never  found,  though 
Roger  Stonor,  a  rich  solicitor,  had  done  all 
that  was  humanly  possible  by  lawyer  and 
advertisement  to  trace  them.  It  was,  in 
time,  decided  that  the  mother  and  father 
must  have  gone  down  with  the  cutter  in  the 
rough  weather  and  that  the  child  must 
be  an  orphan.  He  was  therefore  given  the 
name  of  Mark  Stonor  and  brought  up  as 
the  son  of  Roger  Stonor  and  his  wife. 

This  revelation,  though  leaving  Mark  with 
a  certain  blank,  served  to  explain  a  great 
deal.  It  explained  what  he  had  thought 
were   his   queer   dreams.     They   had   been 


•  But  the  baU  is  at  your  feet,  Mark,  to  go  off  now  for  a  long  sea  voyage-why,  it's  sheer  folly.' ' 


could  tell  nothing  about  the  child,  its  name 
or  from  where  it  came.  The  woman  and 
the  Chinaman  seemed  to  have  been  curiously 
secretive  and  dwelt  apart  with  the  child  on 
the  atoll.  They  had  learnt  that  the  white 
man  was  not  the  father  of  the  child  but  the 
brother  of  the  mother,  but  whether  the 
mother  and  father  were  alive,  and  if  so  where 
they  lived,  had  not  been  discovered.  The 
kanakas  had  never  before  seen  the  cutter 
that  appeared  so  mysteriously  out  of  the 
sea,  and  the  cutter  had  added  to  the  mystery 
by  being  nameless.  There  was  nothing  on 
the  baby  to  help  identification. 


strange  dreams  for  one  who  lived  in  cities. 
There  had  been  ships  in  them  and  the  lilt 
and  swing  of  the  sea.  Some  had  the  throb 
and  the  heave  and  the  sense  of  stuffiness  of 
a  small  steamer  cabin,  with  the  face  of  a 
woman  bending  over  him.  That  was  prob- 
ably Mrs.  Stonor  nursing  him  back  to  life 
on  the  small  ship  that  rescued  him.  The 
vast  swinging  deck  of  a  liner  was  undoubtedly 
that  one  which  carried  them  all  from  America 
to  England.  But  the  other  dreams  had 
wanted  some  placing.  The  dream  of  a  sniall 
kicking  deck  and  sails  that  swung  clattering 
above  his  head,  of  a  black  man  snatching 
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him  up^in  Ms  arms  because  somehow  the 
swing  of  that  sail  had  meant  danger  to  him, 
of  seas  coming  with  a  flounce  and  a  crash 
over  the  bows  of  a  small  ship,  and  his  game 
at  being  frightened  at  these  seas.  .  .  .  And 
half-naked  brown  men  who  had  laughed  with 
a  great  display  of  bright  teeth  at  his  pretence 
of  fright. 

He  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  the  heave  and  rush  of  that  small  sailing- 
ship  had  got  into  his  dreams  before  Roger- 
Sjbonor  explained.  Nor  the  wonderful 
brightness  of  the  days  through  which  that 
ship  sailed,  nor  the  miraculous  blueness  of 
the  sea  about  h^r,  nor  the  little  fairylands  of 
green  islands  that  shyly  crept  by  them  at 
times.  Only  when  Stonor  spoke  of  his 
hidden  past  did  he  realise  that  he  must  have 
sailed  on  that ,  small  vessel — the  cutter  per- 
haps, or  a  schooner — and  sailed  on  it  for  a 
long  time. 

His  father,  he  came  to  think,  must  have 
been  the  master  of  that  vessel.  From  amid 
his  glittering  dreams  he  disentangled  a  tall, 
sombre  man  with  a  beard.^  There  was 
another  white  man,  too,  a  tall  thin  one, 
undoubtedly  the  uncle  who  had  been 
drowned  on  the  inter-island  schooner.  And 
there  had  been  a  woman,  a  dear  woman. 
She  carried  him  and  played  with  him  a  lot. 
She  was,  he  felt,  his  real  mother.  And  yet 
he  wondered  if  this  was  but  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  memory,  because  in  his  dreams 
that  woman  also  seemed  to  be  bending  over 
him  in  a  stuffy  ship's  cabin,  as  well  as  in  a 
hot,  bright  room  of  some  house  on  land. 
Was  he  mixing  this  dear  memory  up  with 
Mrs.  Stonor,  who  had  certainly  been  lovely 
and  tender  ? 

The  house  on  land  was  by  a  thundering, 
blue  sea.  It  was  set  against  dancing  green 
palms  on  the  edge  of  a  beach  of  silver.  He 
remembered  that  sand  with  glamour.  The 
feet  slipped  back  in  it  as  one  walked,  also  it 
had  a  glorious  hot  tickling  effect  if  let  escape 
from  the  hands  on  to  the  bare  legs.  The 
whole  of  the  memory  of  this  place  was 
exquisite,  its  colour,  its  jewel-like  flowers, 
the  clear,  warm  wonder  of  its  sunlight,  the 
vision  of  the  small  sailing-ship  anchored  off- 
shore and  looking  like  a  lovely  toy,  and 
finally  the  queer,  single  hill  away  to  the 
right,  which  somehow  came  to  his  memory 
as  the  Witch's  Hat.  It  was  always  in  the 
picture,  that  queer,  sharp  hill  that  rose  so 
abruptly  out  of  a  mat  of  greenery  that 
seemed  to  make  its  brim— but  why  he  called 
it  the  Witch's  Hat  he  did  not  know.  Had 
the  woman  made  up  a  story  about  it  ? 


The  loveliness  of  this  place,  the  thunder 
of  the  sea  on  the  silver- white  beach,  the 
heave  and  dip  of  the  sea  under  the  small 
dancing  vessel,  the  memory  of  the  dear 
woman,  had  wrung  him  all  during  his  boy- 
hood, dragged  at  him  with  a  strange  and 
powerful  allure.  Roger  Stonor  did  not 
know  of  this,  nor  had  he  spoken  of  Mark's 
past — save  from  some  mention  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  travelled  in  his  boyhood — 
it  was  only  when  Mark,  after  a  delicious, 
agonising  spell  of  such  dreams  and  longings, 
had  said  that  on  the  whole  he  thought  he 
wouldn't  be  a  lawyer  as  he  had  planned, 
but  would  become  a  sailor,  that  Roger  Stonor 
told  him  about  his  rescue  from  the  atoll. 

Roger  Stonor  told  him  in  the*  hope  of 
settling  his  mind.  He  had  noted  that  the 
boy — he  was  in  his  middle  teens  then — had 
been  vague,  dreamy,  disturbed,  and  his 
brilliant  school-work  had  fallen  off  in  con- 
sequence. When  Mark  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  go  tp  sea  Roger  Stonor  felt  he  understood 
the  pull  of  the  blood.  He  told  the  story, 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  boy's  father 
and  mother  had  probably  been  lost  at  sea. 
He  wanted  to  make  Mark  feel  the  cruelty 
of  the  sea,  to  make  him  hostile  to  it  as  the 
murderer  of  his  parents. 

He  \sdid  not  altogether  succeed.  The 
revelation  of  his  early  days  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  boy  for  a  time.  He  passed  some 
glamorous  weeks  dwelling  on  the  mystery 
and  wonder  of  his  birth,  and  during  that 
time  his  passion  to  go  out  on  the  sea  spent 
its  force.  He  went  back  to  his  work  with 
the  curious  lucid  brilliance  and  acuteness 
that  foreshadowed  a  future  of  exceptional 
capacities. 

The  lawyer  in  Roger  Stonor  was  delighted 
to  observe  that  all  the  tendencies  of  his 
adopted  son  were  towards  the  law.  By 
the  time  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  it  was 
already  plain  that  Mark  was  a  born  lawyer, 
that  indeed  there  might  be,  as  Old  Burdon 
had  argued,  something  in  his  blood  that 
gave  him  outstanding  qualities^  in  pleading. 
He  swept  the  board  at  Cambridge,  though 
he  gave  Roger  Stonor  a  period  of  panic.  In 
his  second  year  he  threw  over  all  his  plans 
for  the  Long  Vacation  and  went  off  on  a 
vagabondage  in  the  South  Seas. 

He  didn't  attempt  to  explain  himself,  he 
just  said  he  felt  he  had  to  go.  The  curious 
tug  had  come  to  him  again.  Whether  it 
had  been  aroused  by  going  to  a  South  Seas 
play  then  acted  in  town,  or  whether  some 
inner  impulse  had  moved  him,  he  did  not 
know,    but    he    did    abruptly   become   the 
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victim  of  a  vague  but  overwhelming  desire. 
He  must  go  down  to  that  place  where  he 
had  been  found,  feel  the  heave  and  kick  of 
a  small  ship  under  him,  hear  the  wind  in 
the  sails,  see  the  wonder  blue  of  wonder  seas 
and  the  dancing  green  of  palms.  ...  He 
must  look  and  look  for  a  beach  of  silver  and 
a  bright  house  against  emerald  foliage.  .  .  . 
He  must  look  for  the  Witch's  Hat.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  pull,  a  reasonless  pull.  He  felt 
that  his  parents  were  dead,  that  he  would 
find;  nothing  to  establish  his  name  down 
there  in  the  jewelled  seas  of  the  south,  and 
indeed  that  scarcely  moved  him,  for  he  was 
contented  with  the  name  he  bore  .  .  .  but 
he  just  had  to  go.  There  was  something 
down  there.  ... 

Eoger  Stonor  let  him  go  and  spent  many 
anxious  months.  He  saw  all  his  hopes  of 
Mark  ruined,  and  the  boy  a  wandering  sailor 
among  the  islands.  But  Mark  came  back 
in  time.  He  had  travelled  Malaysia  and 
did  not  like  it.  There  were  too  maily  biting 
insects  in  Borneo,  Java  was  hot,  uncomfort- 
able and  noisy,  the  other  islands  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  He  found  life  on  small 
steamers  monotonous,  and  the  schooners 
were  cramped  and  sometimes  dirty.  Queer 
— there  had  been  none  of  the  glamour  of 
dreams  in  actuality  and  he  was  glad  to  be 
back  in  town.  He  had  learnt  nothing  at 
all  about  himself,  except,  as  he  told  Roger 
Stonor,  "  that  I  definitely  haven't  a  love 
of  sailoring  in  me." 

He  was  certain  of  ^that.  Roger  Stonor, 
lately  a  widower  and  fearful  that  Mark 
would  leave  him,  rejoiced.  He  watched 
Mark's  career  at  Cambridge  end  gloriously, 
saw  him  brilliantlv  begin  his  studies  for  the 
Bar. 

There  was  no  doubt  from  the  first  that 
Mark  had  exceptional  talents  for  the 
Criminal  law.  He  was  an  outstanding 
student  in  an  outstanding  year.  And  not 
only  had  he  great  gifts,  he  had  great  luck. 
Sir  Henry  Burdon,  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn, 
picked  him  out  at  a  big  dinner  one  night. 
During  that  meal  Mark  Stonor  had  noticed 
this  old  man  staring  at  him  with  a  strangely 
searching  look.  A  companion  at  table  had 
told  him  that  this  was  Old  Burdon  of  Burdon, 
Predell  &  Burdon,  "  One  of  the  mandarins 
before  whom  we  mere  barristers  bow,"  the 
man  said.  "  If  a  nabob  like  that  briefs  the 
likes  of  us,  then  the  future  is  all  Rolls-Royce 
and  Glory." 

Mark  was  fascinated  by  the  great  solicitor, 
but  astounded  when  Old  Burdon  sought 
him   out   after   dinner   and   demanded   his 


name.  Mark  told  it,  and  wondered  why 
Old  Burdon  stared.  Mark  said  :  "  I'm  the 
son,  or  rather  adopted  son,  of  Roger  Stonor, 
whom  you  may  know,  sir." 

"  Adopted  son,"  echoed  Old  Burdon  and 
stared  harder,  and  then  began  to  talk  of 
other  things,  drawing  Mark  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness.  Mark  thought  no  more 
of  this,  but  a  week  later  Roger  Stonor  told 
him  that  Old  Burdon  had  called  on  him, 
and  shown  a  great  interest  in  Mark,  so  great 
an  interest  that  he  foresaw  a  career  already 
in  the  making  for  his  adopted  son.      — 

He  was  justified — though  Mark  himself 
threatened  to  wreck  it.  Old  Burdon  seemed 
to  make  a  point  of  being  intimate  with 
Roger  Stonor  for  the  sake  of  Mark.  He 
became  a  friend  of  the  family,  he  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  young  man's  clever- 
ness, and  when  Mark  passed  to  the  full  status 
of  barrister  he  was  ready  with  the  first 
brief. 

And  Mark  refused  it— to  go  off  again  on 
a  sea  vagabondage. 

Mark  knew  it  was  folly.  He  knew  he 
was  endangering  a  career,  he  knew  he  had 
been  disillusioned  before.  But  he  had  to 
go.  The  strange,  commanding  force  was 
too  strong.  He  felt  that  somewhere,  down 
there  on  the  wine-coloured  seas  and  under 
the  gold  of  the  sun  was — something.  He 
must  go.  He  dare  not  resist.  Roger 
Stonor  in  a  panic  talked  to  Old  Burdon, 
asked  him  to  persuade  the  boy  and  to  suggest 
other  holidays.  Old  Burdon  tried,  and  yet 
it  was  Old  Burdon  who  sent  him  off.  He 
looked  strangely  at  Mark  for  some  minutes, 
then  he  said  :  "  Let  him  go.  We  won't 
hold  him  while  this  is  on  him.  And  perhaps 
he  ought  to  go." 

This  time  Mark  wandered  the  islands 
from  the  Ladrones  to  the  Sporades — and 
then  came  back.  He  was  not  so  dissatisfied 
with  things  this  time,  he  had  seen  beauty, 
if  schooner  sailing  was  still  cramped  and 
rather  dirty.  He  came  back  because  the 
pull  had  dwindled  and  gone,  leaving  him 
once  more  pure  lawyer  and  a  denizen  of 
cities.  On  this  trip  he  had  tried  to  find  out 
something  about  himself,  about  a  trading 
captain  of  twenty-two  years  ago  who  sailed 
with  his  wife  on  a  cutter.  He  tried  to  find 
out  about  an  island  with  a  hill  like  a  witch's 
hat  on  it.     He  found  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  steadily  built 
up  a  career  and  a  reputation,  justifying  all 
Roger  Stonor's  and  Old  Burdon's  hopes  of 
him.  He  was  certainly  the  most  promising 
junior  at  the  Criminal  Bar,  and  his  extra- 
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ordinary  flair  and  thoroughness  in  defence 
suggested  that  the  day  was  not  far  off  when 
he  would  be  wearing  silk  and  a  leader  in  all 
the  greatest  cases  of  the  day.  For  two  years 
he  demonstrated  his  astonishing  natural 
genius  for  law — then  the  old  strange  urge 
came  to  him  once  more.  The  command  to 
be  oif  and  wandering  on  the  warm  seas 
assaulted  him  in  the  middle  of  his  work. 
He  fought  it,  and  in  doing  so  turned  his 
mind  into  a  turmoil  that  lost  him  the 
Lemoin  case.  His  reputation  suffered  a 
little  over  that,  for  he  had  already  shown 
that  he  should  win  his  verdict,  and  his 
failure  startled  people.  Old  Burdon  readily 
agreed  to  let  him  go  off  on  a  holiday,  for  he 
thought  the  young  man  was  overworked, 
and  Mark  had  spent  months  in  Australasian 
waters,  wandering  and  asking  questions,  and 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  was  such  an 
island  as  that  which  had  a  hill  like  a  witch's 
hat. 

He  had  returned  sensible  again,  obliter- 
ated every  doubt  about  him  the  Lemoin 
business  had  called  up  in  a  single  dazzling 
case  and  had  stepped  out  on  to  the  highway 
of  Fame.  For  more  than  twelve  months 
he  marched  along  that  highway  with  an 
assurance  that  was  almost  aweing.  His 
reputation  began  to  spread  beyond  the 
Courts.  The  great  public  began  to  realise 
that  when  Mark  Stonor's  name  appeared  as 
Counsel  for  the  Defence  it  quite  frequently 
meant  that  he  was  the  Counsel  who  got  the 
verdict.  Finally,  he  had  been  briefed  as 
leader  in  the  cause  celebre  of  the  day,  he  had 
defended  Jerome  Brann,  the  great  financier, 
against  a  charge  of  fraud.  Public  opinion 
had  made  up  its  mind  that  Brann  was  go- 
ing to  jail.  Brann  not  only  did  not  go  to 
jail,  but  by  the  time  Mark  Stonor  had 
finished  with  the  case  Brann  was  almost  a 
popular  figure  as  a  much- wronged  man. 
Mark  Stonor  was  more  than  popular  ;  he  had 
become,  decisively,  the  one  man  to  get  by 
hook  or  by  crook  when  a  big  case  had  to  be 
defended. 

He  knew  that.  Old  Burdon  knew  it.  .  .  . 
Old  Burdon,  Koger  Stonor  and  he  himself 
had  worked  for  this  day.  And  yet  now 
that  the  day  was  here  he  was  going  of!  again, 
going  off  on  a  strange,  reasonless  vagabond- 
age that  might  lose  him  the  position  he  had 
so  laboriously  attained. 

Well,  he  couldn't  help  it,  he  just  had  to 
go,  as  he  had  said.  Something  forced  him, 
something  drew  him  down  there.  Was  it 
the  glamour  of  the  sea  and  the  sun  and  the 
shining  islands  ?     He  did  not  know.     Was  it 


the  mystery  of  his  parentage  ?  He  did  not 
know.  He  only  knew  that  the  impulse 
was  on  him  and  that  he  would  have  no 
peace  until  he  obeyed.     And  he  obeyed. 

He  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  Old  Burden 
and  gave  his  opinion  on  the  cases  handed 
to  him.  Of  the  case  Whillon  v.  Clavell  he 
said  :  '*  An  interesting  case  that.  I  don't 
know  why  you  lost  it,  sir,  even  on  the  old 
evidence.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the 
solicitor,  Clavell,  was  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Trustee.  The  new 
evidence  you  have  gathered  afiirms  this.  I 
should  certainly  reopen  it.  That  poor 
wretch  Clavell  should  be  cleared.  ...  If 
— if  you  could  hold  it  over  till  I  return  I'd 
Hke  to  see  him.  After  an  interview  I  feel 
I  might  almost  guarantee  a  verdict."  ^^ 

*'  Well,  we  might  leave  it  over,"  said  Old 
Burdon,  who  did  not  seem  highly  interested. 
"  We'll  see."  He  tossed  the  papers  into  his 
desk,  and  went  on  to  talk  of  Mark  Stonor's 
trip. 

Mark  Stonor  went  down  to  the  South 
Seas.  He  went  straight  through  to 
Australia,  meaning  to  catch  a  boat  from 
Hobart  to  some  southern  islands.  He  had 
to  wait  three  days  for  a  connection,  and, 
bored  and  impatient,  got  on  to  a  tramp 
running  up  to  the  Fijis  instead.  He  was 
uncomfortable.  He  was  anxious  about  his 
work  in  England,  he  was  cursing  himself 
for  a  fool  for  coming  upon  this  senseless  trip. 
The  heat  was  not  glorious,  it  was  intolerable ; 
and  fairy  islands  standing  out  of  sparkling 
seas  become  monotonous  with  familiarity. 
Quite  suddenly  his  mood  had  changed.  He 
would  have  done  with  this  foolish  trapesing 
around.  He  would  not  stay  away  even  as 
long  as  he  intended,  but  go  straight  home 
at  his  first  chance. 

At  New  Caledonia  he  left  the  ship.  The 
captain  tried  to  entice  him  on  with  stories 
of  Fiji,  but  he  was  sick  of  wonder  and 
beauty,  and  the  call  of  the  Courts  was 
powerful  in  his  ears.  He  acted  so  hastily 
that  again  he  was  stranded,  this  time  in 
Noumea,  waiting  for  a  boat.  He  walked 
the  Gallicised  streets  of  that  town,  bored 
to  death.  The  pull  had  left  him,  he  was 
going  home,  he  had  no  more  concern  with 
the  South  Seas. 

It  is  just  at  such  moments  that  Fate 
shows  what  a  fickle  jade  she  can  be.  With 
his  traps  packed  ready  for  the  boat  which 
would  call  next  day,  Mark  Stonor  spent  the 
evening  at  a  club  by  the  beach,  and  to  pass 
that  evening  submitted  to  the  talk  of  a 
queer   old   man   of   uncertain   nationality. 
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During  that  talk  that  old  man  said  :   "  You 
are  a  lawyer,  eh  ?     These  seas  are  full  of 
victims   who   have   escaped   you.     I   have 
seen   many.     Very   many.  .  .  .''    He  told 
of  a  number,  but  Mark  listened  very  little 
until  the  old  fellow  said  :  "  And  I  remember 
some    others    of    your    own    race,    sir.     I 
remember    an    Englishman    and    his    wife, 
and  another  Englishman  with  them,  a  long 
tbin  fellow,  not  bearded  like  the  husband. 
He  was  the  brother  of  the  wife.     I  remember 
these   particularly   because  they   came   off 
a  Marseilles  boat  and  tried  to  be  French, 
because,  also,  they  did  not  want  to  land 
here  but  had  to.     Nature  takes  no  heed  of 
flight.     The  lady — ^they  were  all  gentlefolk 
— had  a  little  son  who  had  been  taken  very 
ill,  and  they  had  to  wait  here  till  he  was 
better.  How  those  runaways  fretted  at  being 
kept,   especially  the   one   with  the   beard, 
which  was  a  new  beard,  as  one  could  tell  by 
the  curiosity  with  which  his  hand  yet  felt 
it.     And  they  were  off  so  quickly.     They 
bought  a  little  cutter  in  the  harbour  and 
hired  a  master  and  mate — the  master  was 
my  good  friend  Hibeau,  of  this  town  still — 
and  off  they  sailed.  .  The  lady  was  afraid  for 
that  gentleman  with  a  beard.  Hibeau,  when 
he  came  back,  said  they  were  queer  ones. 
They  had  talked  to  him  about  nothing  but 
lonely  islands,  the  lonelier  the  better,  and 
when  they  had  gotten  all  they  wanted,  they 
paid  him  off  and  put  him  ashore  at  the  Mar- 
shalls  and  took  the  cutter  on  alone.     I  re- 
member them  well,  the  woman  was  so  good 
to  look  at,  and  they  were  intelligent  people, 
too,  not  mere  clumsy  bolting  thieves." 

Four  things  stood  out  in  that  humdrum 
narrative.  The  man  with  a  beard,  the  wife, 
the  thin  man  her  brother,  and  the  cutter. 
These  were  figures  of  Mark  Stonor's  dreams 
and  his  story.  He  asked  with  a-dry  throat : 
"  And  when  did  this  happen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  the  year 
that  that  French  Jew  bought  the  black 
pearl  in  the  Low  Archipelago.  That  was 
in  189-'' 

In  189-,  that  was  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
and  as  far  as  Mark  Stonor  knew  he  was 
twenty-eight  or  nine  himself.  He  felt 
queerly  calm  and  queerly  certain  that  a  clue 
to  his  parents  had  come  to  him  at  last.  He 
cut  short  the  old  man's  memories  to  find  out 
where  Hibeau,  the  old,  ship-master,  lived, 
and  he  went  to  Hibeau.  Hibeau  was  old, 
over  seventy,  but  his  memories  were  alert. 
Mark  Stonor  gave  him  no  opportunity  for 
garrulity.  He  said  :  "  They  tell  me  you 
have  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  out-of-the- 


way  islands.  Can  you  tell  me  any  island 
that  has  a  hill  like  that  ?  "  He  sketched 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  outline  of  a  witch's 
hat. 

"  It  looks  like  the  landfall  of  Futa-Huoa, 
a  little  place  north  of  the  Manihiki.  It's 
uninhabited." 

"  You're  sure  ?  "  said  Mark  Stonor  in 
dismay. 

"  No,"  grinned  the  old  skipper.  ''  Things 
happen,  and  I  haven't  been  there  for  thirty 
years,  but  it  was  then  ;  it's  a  lovely  spot." 
"  Could  you  take  me  there  ?  "  asked  Mark ; 
but  the  old  man  said  he  was  past  that, 
though  he  recommended  a  younger  man. 
He  was  not  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
He  remembered  the  bearded  man  and  the 
wife  and  the  young  baby  and  the  uncle  of 
twenty-eight  years  ago  when  Mark  probed 
his  memory,  but  that  was  about  all.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  offer. 

Mark  Stonor  hired  a  schooner  and  sailed 
the  long  slant  to  Futa-Huoa.  At  first  he 
was  excited,  and  then  his  senses  dulled.  He 
remembered  that  the  old  gossip  in  Noumea 
had  declared  that  these  people  he  hoped  to 
find  on  the  island  with  the  Witch's  Hat 
were  fugitives  from  the  law.  He  tried  to 
tell  himself  that  this  was  rubbish,  that  if 
they  were  his  parents  it  couldn't  possibly 
be  so.  But  the  thought  stuck  and  chilled 
his  eagerness.  What  if,  after  all,  this 
strange  obsession,  this  strange  search,  had 
led  him  to  a  disgraced  name  ?  It  seemed 
likely ;  why  did  they  choose  a  lonely  island, 
if  not  to  hide  ? 

They  made  Futa-Huoa  in  the  very  early 
morning,  while  Mark  was  still  asleep.  They 
were  entering  the  bay  when  he  came  on 
deck,  and  being  close-in  like  that  the  sight 
of  the  Witch's  Hat  came  as  a  shock.  It 
was  his  Witch's  Hat.  What  he  had  thought 
a  dream  was  only  the  memory  of  some- 
where under  two  or  three.  He  stood  tremb- 
ling on  the  deck  staring  at  the  place.  It 
was  smaller,  but  in  this  bay  he  had  lived. 
He  saw  the  great  breakers  tumbling  on  the 
sand,  and  they  were  the  breakers  he  had 
remembered.  He  saw  the  sand,  and  it  was 
the  fine  and  glowing  silver  of  his  dreams. 
He  saw  the  house  set  back  against  the  green 
of  palms :  it  was  not  quite  the  same,  but 
that  was  because  creepers  had  covered  it 
with  a  riot  of  flowers — but  he  knew  it. 

A  man  at  his  elbow  told  him  that  break- 
fast was  served.  He  said:  "No — I'm 
going  ashore  now." 

The  kanakas  took  him  skilfully  through 
the  surf  and  he  landed  on  the  silver  beach. 
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His  heart  was  pounding  and  he  was  dizzy 
with  his  feelings :  it  was  the  same,  unaltered. 
He  lifted  some  of  the  sand  in  his  hand :  it 
was  hot  and  slipped  away  with  a  queer, 
tickling  sensation.  Walking  up  to  the 
house  was  like  walking  up  a  mountain,  so 


terior  of  the  house  and  said :  "  Nearly  ready 

"  and  stopped  with  a  gasp.     Then  she 

cried,  hand  on  heart,  "  John  " — and  then 
again — "  John,  you've  cut  off  .  .  ."  Then 
she  seemed  to  realise  it  was  someone  stranger 
and— younger.     For    she   stood   trembling, 


•  *  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Clavell  case  ?  '     Mark  stiffened,  amazed  :  *  What  ?  '  he  cried." 


deeply  did  he  feel  the  strain.  ...  He 
supposed  the  room  of  the  house  was  the 
same,  but  it  was  so  small  now,  so  very  small 
where  it  had  been  bright  and  vast  to  a  baby. 
He  stood  in  the  veranda,  staring  in  through 
the  door,  wondering  who  lived  here  now, 
and  as  he  did  so  a  woman  came  from  the  in- 


her   sweet  pitiful  face  looking  at   him  in 
mystification  and — yes,  anguish. 

He  saw  a  woman  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
fifties,  greying  hair  but  figure  still  neat  and 
alert,  despite  home-made  clothes.  He  saw 
a  face  that  was  perhaps  older  but  which 
had  never  changed.  .  .  .     How  stupid  he 
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had  been  to  confuse  that  dear,  lovely  face 
with  Mrs.  Stonor's  .  .  .  ^d  she  hadn't 
gone  down  with  the  cutter.  He  took  an 
involuntary  step  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on 


He  went  towards  her.  "  It  is,'*  he  said 
shakily.  "  You  know  I'm  your  son,  don't 
you,  mother  ?  " 

She  was  in  his  arms  crying,  crying.  ,  ,  , 


* '  I  see  you  have,'  said  the  man 
'  I  am  John  Clavell.'  " 


hers,  both  their  eyes  recognising  and  under- 
standing it  seemed.  He  could  see  her  hand 
working  in  agitation  at  her  breast.  She 
choked,  cried  huskily  ..."  John  !  .  .  . 
Johnny  !...'' 

"  Was  that  my  name  ?  "  he  said  simply. 

She  gave  a  sob,  cried  out :  "It  can't  be  ?  " 


And  how  tight  her  thin  arms   held   him ! 

Presently  she  was  saying :  "  I  can't 
believe  it !  .  .  .  I  can't !  It's  a  miracle  ! 
.  .  .  Johnny!  ...  Johnny!  ...  It  is 
you.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  believe  it  yet !  .  .  . 
Tell  me  !     Tell  me  !  .  .  ." 

He  began  to  tell  Roger  Stonor's  story  of 
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his  rescue,  though  he  felt  that  he  was  the 
one  to  be  told.  In  the  middle  of  his  telling, 
she  sprang  up  from  the  settee  on  to  which 
she  had  drawn  him,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
even  before  the  answering  kanaka  boy  was 
in  the  room  was  crying  out :  "Go  fetch  the 
master.  Tell  him  something  wonderful  has 
happened.  Tell  him  someone  has  come 
ashore  from  the  schooner  in  the  bay.  Tell 
him  to  prepare  for  something  big.  .  .  .  Go 
on,  Johnny  !  .  .  .     Go  on,  dear  !  .  ,  ." 

Mark  Stonor  went  on  with  his  story.  She 
stared  at  him  with  a  tremendous  hunger, 
touched  him  as  though  she  could  not  believe 
yet,  caught  his  hands  and  fondled  them. 
She  was  vivid  with  excitement.  Again  she 
broke  into  his  narrative.  **  You  were 
rescued  by  those  dear  people,  they  looked 
after  you.  How  good  they  were.  .  .  .  Oh, 
we  thought  you  dead.  You  were  so  ill. 
We  could  not  make  you  well  here.  We 
thought  you  would  die  without  a  doctor. 
So  Kobert,  Robert  was  my  brother,  your 
uncle,  Johnny,  went  ofi  in  the  cutter  with 
your  nurse  and  the  Chinese  servant.  Went 
off,  and  the  cutter  never  came  back.  .  .  . 
There  were  storms,  and  it  was  an  old  cutter. 
We  thought  all  of  you  had  been  drowned. 
You  see  we  could  never  hear  anything,  cut 
off  here.  And  I  wished  I'd  gone  too,  and 
been  drowned  too.  I  wanted  to  go.  .  .  ." 
Suddenly  she  was  still,  rigid,  looking  at 
him  with  a  strange  fear.  She  said  as  though 
in  agony  :  **  But  I  could  not  go.  .  .  .  Tell 
me,  Johnny,  all  about  your  life  in  England. 
What  have  you  become  ?  " 

He  told  her.  She  listened  not  with 
excitement  now,  not  fondling  him,  but  with 
a  queer  stiffness  and  fear,  her  hands  tight- 
clasped  in  her  lap.  He  could  see  she  was 
trembling,  but  for  another  reason  than  joy. 
When  he  told  her  his  profession,  she  gasped 
and  cried,  "  A  lawyer,"  and  looked  at  him 
almost  in  misery.  And  when  he  had 
finished  she  repeated  her  words :  "A 
lawyer,  a  great  lawyer  at  the  Criminal  Bar  !  *' 

"  And  Burdon  briefs  you,"  said  a  strained 
voice  from  the  door,  and  both  turned  with 
a  start  to  see  a  man  standing  there. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  a  year  or  so  older  than 
the  woman,  with  grey  hair  and  a  big  grey 
beard.  Mark  would  not  have  recognised 
him  but  for  the  eyes  and  nose  and  forehead 
he  had  seen  so  often  in  his  own  mirror.  It 
was  his  father,  he  knew,  and  was  awed  and 
pained  by  the  austerity  and  suffering  he  saw 
in  that  face.  His  mother  gave  a  little  sob 
and  cried  :  "  John,  this  is  .  .  ." 

His  father  held  up  a  hand,  it  shook,  but 


he  was  master  of  his  voice.  He  said : 
**  This  is  a  lawyer,  I  heard  him  say,  Mary. 
A  rising  young  lawyer,  a  protege  of  Henry 
Burdon's.     A  young  man  of  promise.  ..." 

"  I  am  also  your  son,  sir  !  "  said  Mark 
steadily. 

"  My  son  was  drowned  as  a  baby,"  said 
his  father  steadily.  "  Have  you  taken  silk 
yet,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mark,  bewildered.  "  It 
will  come.  .  .  .  And  does  it  matter  ?  I 
am  your  son,  sir."  The  man  made  no 
response.     **  Won't  you  acknowledge  me  ?  '* 

"  You  are  a  lawyer,"  the  man  said  stiffly. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Clavell  case  ?  " 

Mark  stiffened,  amazed  :  ''  What  ?  "  he 
cried. 

*'  I  see  you  have,"  said  the  man.  "  I 
am  John  Clavell." 

Mark  stared,  amazed.  Then  he  almost 
shouted :  "  So  that's  why  Old  Burdon 
picked  me  out,  that's  why  he  interested 
himself  in  me  !  " 

His  father  started,  began  to  tremble. 
"  Henry  Burdon  picked  you  out,  interested 
himself  in  you  ?  .  .  .     I  don't  understand." 

"But  it's  simple,"  cried  Mark.  "He 
acted  for  you — by  Jove,  don't  I  know  that ! 
And  he  knew  all  along  you  were  innocent. 
.  .  .  Then  when  he  saw  my  face,  which  is 
your  face,  sir,  without  a  beard,  and  hearS 
my  foster-father's  story,  he  put  two  and  two 
together  and  befriended  me — ^for  your  sake, 
sir." 

"  Befriended  you  for  my  sake  ...  I 
don't  understand,  boy ! "  said  his  father 
shakily,  and  he  felt  for  and  dropped  into  a 
chair. 

But  Mark  saw,  he  saw  it  all.  He  saw  the 
whole  fineness  of  Old  Burdon  in  befriending 
the  son  of  a  colleague.  He  even  saw  Old 
Burdon's  friendly  guile  in  getting  him  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  old  case  Whillon  v. 
Clavell.  Old  Burdon  had  felt  that  one  day 
Mark  would  trace  his  real  parents,  and 
having  traced  them  would  discover  his 
father's  real  identity,  and  had  taken  care 
to  assure  him  of  his  father's  innocence  in 
advance.  And  there  was  no  doubt  of  that 
innocence.  When  his  father  cried  :  "  But 
how  can  you  say  I  am  innoceiit,  the  case 
went  against  me  ?  .  .  ." 

"  I  know,"  laughed  Mark.  "  Why,  Old 
Burdon  gave  me  all  the  material  with  new 
matter  just  before  I  sailed.  ...  He  may 
have  had  an  intuition  I  should  find  you,  he 
may  have  wanted  to  prepare  for  any  even- 
tuality. You  must  have  had  a  poor  defend- 
ing counsel,  sir.    I  guarantee  I'd  have  got 
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a  verdict  for  you,  even  on  the  old  material. 
But  with  the  new  .  .  .  Charles  Whillon 
is  dead  now,  you  know,  sir.  His  diaries 
make  it  plain  that  he  gave  you  verbal  in- 
structions to  convert  those  trust  funds.  He 
was  a  coward  and  a  weakling,  though.  He 
funked  facing  the  music  when  the  crash 
came  and  the  funds  vanished  into  thin  air. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  risked  jail,  too, 
in  ordering  you  to  sell  out  safe  stock  and 
buy  that  risky  stuff.  That's  why  he  took 
refuge  behind  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
evidence   of  his  order,  and  lied   in  court. 

But  now Why,  proving  your  innocence 

is  going  to  be  child's-play.  But — but  why 
did  you  abscond  on  bail,  hide  away  here, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  coward,"  said  his  father 
hoarsely. 

*'  No,"  said  his  mother.  "  He  did  it  for 
me — and  you,  Johnny.  The  case  was  hope- 
less. Whillon  had  won  his  day,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  on  our  side  once  Whillon 
had  lied.  It  meant  prison  for  your 
father.  He  thought  of  me  and  the  shame 
and  shock  to  me,  and  he  thought  of  you 
with  a  convict  for  a  father.  ...  So  he 
sank  his  determination  to  face  it  out  and 
came  away  for  our  sakes.  We  had  deter- 
mined to  start  with  a  new  name  in  a  new 
world  for  your  sake,  Johnny.  My  brother, 
who  was  surety,  was  agreeable,  in  fact  he 
came  with  us.  We  crossed  into  France, 
caught  a  boat  for  the  South  Seas  at  Mar- 
seilles and  reached  Noumea  just  in  time  for 
you  to  be  born.  We  had  to  get  away  from 
there  quickly,  because  even  in  such  a  place 
word  had  got  out  about  our  flight.  We 
bought  a  cutter,  and  hired  a  captain  and 
mate  to  take  us  sailing  over  the  South  Seas. 
Your  uncle,  who  was  a  yachtsman,  got  the 
captain  to  tell  him  about  all  the  lonely 
islands  he  could  think  of,  and  when  we  had 
put  him  ashore  in  the  Marshalls  we  set  out 
in  search  of  a  likely  place.  We  spent  almost 
two  years  going  from  place  to  place  before 


we  came  here.  You  practically  lived  on 
the  sea,  Johnny." 

"  I  know,  I  remember  some  of  it.  .  .  . 
It  helped  to  bring  me  out  here,"  said  Mark. 

"  We  decided  to  settle  here,  it  was  the 
most  cut-off  of  all  the  places,"  went  on  his 
mother.  "  We  hired  natives  from  the 
Marquesas  and  they  built  this  house.  We 
planted  as  best  we  could  and  lived  as  best 
we  could.  Your  uncle  did  a  little  trading 
with  the  cutter,  and  when  that  was  lost 
with  him  we  had  to  make  do  with  a  big 
canoe.  We've  been  home-sick  but  happy. 
.  .  .  Very  home-sick  of  late,  my  dear, 
because  we  missed  you  as  well  as  home." 

"  And  now  you've  got  me — and  I'm  taking 
you  home." 

"  You  can't,  as  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
take  John  Clavell,  an  absconding  lawyer, 
home,  my  boy,"  said  his  father  thickly. 

"  Can't  I,"  laughed  Mark,  "  for  wasn't  it 
the  John  Clavell,  lawyer,  in  my  blood  that 
has  made  me  the  lawyer  I  am — it  is  your 
blood  in  me,  sir,  that  will  prove  you 
innocent." 

His  father  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
Mark  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  He 
saw  the  Witch's  Hat  towering  above  the 
trees  as  it  had  always  towered  in  his  dreams. 

"  You  made  up  a  story  about  that  hill, 
didn't  you,  mother  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Do  you  remember  that,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  coming  softly  to  his  side.  "  It  was  a 
silly  little  story  about  that  being  the  hat  of 
the  witch  who  protected  and  looked  after 
us  always." 

"  It  wasn't  silly,  and  you  were  right  about 
her,"  he  smiled.  "  For  she  brought  me 
here.  The  memory  of  her  hat  stuck  in  my 
mind,  though  I  forgot  the  story." 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  again, 
Johnny,"  she  said  softly,  so  very  softly. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
about  her  thin  shoulders,  "  tell  me  now,  aa 
we  look  at  it  for  the  last  time — for  I  feel 
that  none  of  us  are  going  to  see  it  again." 
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THE  exhibition  which  was  held  at 
Wembley  had  in  its  first  year  few 
more  ardent  supporters  than  Mr. 
Ernest  Dumphry.  Mrs.  Dumphry  accom- 
panied him  once ,  and  once  only.  She  did  not 
like  much  walking  and  she  did  not  like  Railo- 
dok  cars  which  seemed  to  be  constructed  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  her  either  to 
enter  or  get  out.  The  girls  accompanied 
Mr.  Dumphry  more  frequently,  but  the  girls 
nearly  always  trekked  straight  for  the  Amuse- 
ment Park  and  did  not  leave  it  until  driven 
forth  by  hunger.  It  was  Mr.  Dumphry's 
proud  boast  that  in  a  score  or  more  of  visits  he 
had  never  once  entered  the  Amusement  Park. 
Amusements  were  frivolity.  Mr.  Dumphry 
was  consciously  supporting  the  British 
Empire  and  incidentally  he  spent  quite  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  it. 

Never  did  he  return  home  from  the  ex- 
hibition without  some  story  of  a  fresh  wonder 
that  he  had  discovered  there.  This  was 
comparatively  inexpensive,  but  he  brought 
home  many  other  things — lychees,  and  bam- 
boo shoots,  and  tea,  and  Oriental  slippers,  and 
a  sandalwood  box,  and  curry  powder,  and 
various  delights.  He  also  purchased  and 
had  sent  to  him  three  bottles  of  an  unusual 
wine.  He  had  got  the  name  of  it  in  English 
at  the  exhibition  but  he  had  forgotten  it. 
The  bottle  itself  bore  a  magnificent  and 
wordy  label,  but  the  words  were  those  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  Mr.  Dumphry  could  not 
translate  them. 

He  told  his  friend,  Pierce  Eveleigh,  of 
this  purchase  and  asked  him  to  come  over 
to  supper  that  night  to  give  his  opinion. 
Neither  Pierce  nor  Mrs.  Eveleigh  could  read 
the  inscription  on  the  bottles.  However, 
the  cork  was  drawn  and  the  wine  was  tasted. 


Mr.  Dumphry  was  the  first  to  give  his  opinion. 
He  said : 

**  I  don't  think  I've  ever  tasted  anything 
quite  like  this  before.  What  do  you  make 
of  it  f" 

Mouse,  the  frivolous  wife  of  Pierce  Eve- 
leigh, said  she  thought  it  must  be  some  kind 
of  Buddhist  weed-killer. 

Mr.  Pierce  Eveleigh  said  if  it  was  all  the 
same  he  thought  he  would  sooner  go  on 
with  whisky  and  soda. 

Two  bottles  of  this  curious  wine  still  repose 
in  Mr.  Dumphry's  cellar,  and  I  believe  no 
reasonable  offer  for  them  would  be  refused. 

Ernest  Dumphry  maintained  that  the 
greatest  miracle  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
Queen's  Dolls'  House.  He  visited  it  three 
times  and  always  timed  himself  from  the 
moment  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  queue 
to  the  moment  when  he  emerged  in  the 
open  air  again.  He  noted  the  times  in  his 
pocket-book  and  never  failed  to  report  them, 
with  appropriate  comments,  on  his  return. 
The  longer  the  circuit  took  him,  the  better 
pleased  did  Mr.  Dumphry  appear — which 
may  seem  strange  to  the  unthinking  but  is 
easy  work  for  the  psychologist.  But  Mr. 
Dumphry  also  heard  the  East  a-calling.  He 
frequented  Burmah.  India  impressed  him 
greatly.  ^  hear  Mr.  Dumphry  talk  about 
the  Taj  Mahal  was  a  liberal  miseducation. 

It  was  expected  by  his  family  that  Mr. 
Dumphry  would  show  as  much  enthusiasm 
during  the  second  year  of  the  exhibition. 
He  did  not.  He  went  once  only,  and  on 
that  occasion  fortune  was  not  kind  to  him. 
It  rained  all  day.  His  boots  were  not 
comfortable.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
luncheon.  Somebody  stole  his  tie-pin. 
When  he  was  leaving,  an  excited  Sealyham  bit 
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him  in  the  trousers.  The  trousers  were  not 
seriously  damaged,  the  dog  was  punished, 
and  the  dog's  owner  was  most  apologetic. 
Still,  things  in  general  left  him  with  a  feehng 
that  the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire 
was  asking  too  much  of  him. 

He  was  far  too  logical  to  suppose  that  a 
second  visit  would  of  necessity  be  as  disas- 
trous as  the  first.  In  fact  he  sometimes  said 
that  he  felt  he  really  ought  to  look  in  at 
Wembley  again.  But,  as  it  happened,  he 
never  went,  and  the  exhibition  had  already 
been  closed  for  some  weeks  when  the  seed 
of  Wembley,  after  long  delay,  suddenly 
germinated  and  came  to  fruition  in  the 
fertile  mind  of  Ernest  Dumphry. 

The  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
germination  were  as  follows.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  day's  work,  Mr.  Dumphry 
stood  on  a  railway  platform,  awaiting  his 
homeward  train.  A  business  acquaintance, 
a  man  of  just  observation,  saluted  him, 
saying :  "  Evening,  Dumphry.  Days  are 
drawing  in  now." 

"  They  are  indeed,"  said  Dumphry. 

In  the  train  Mr.  Dumphry  reflected  that 
he  really  ought  to  find  some  sound  occupation 
for  those  long  winter  evenings.  There  was 
dancing  in  the  studio,  of  course,  and  he  loved 
it.  There  was  the  wireless.  There  were 
novels  from  the  library.  But  when  they 
were  all  over,  what  was  left  ?  Nothing. 
Nothing  tangible,  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Dumphry 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  do  and  to  have 
something  to  show  for  it.  A  few  moments 
later  he  found  in  his  evening  paper  a  chance 
reference  to  the  Queen's  Dolls'  House.  That 
settled  it.  Instantly  the  idea  germinated. 
By  the  time  he  reached  home  he  bore  with 
him  the  fruit  of  the  idea — more  or  less 
mature. 

"  For  some  time  past,"  he  announced  to 
his  family,  "  I've  been  thinking  of  some 
suitable  nianual  occupation  for  myself  for 
these  long  winter  evenings.  I've  decided 
to  make  a  small  naodel  of  this  house,  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  Queen's  Dolls'  House, 
but  of  course  less  elaborate.  I  venture  to 
think  it  is  rather  a  novel  idea.  Do  any  of 
you  know  of  anyone  who  has  in  his  house  a 
small  model  of  his  house  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry  fer- 
vently. "And  you're  going  to  do  it  all 
yourself  with  your  own  hands  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  **  Is  there 
any  objection  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry,  ''it  doesn't 
seem  like  you,  somehow.  If  a  sash-cord 
breaks,  or  a  door  jams,  or  the  light  wants  a 


new  fuse,  you  always  send  out  for  somebody 
to  do  it.  It  is  almost  as  if  you  had  a  distaste 
for  that  kind  of  thing  yourself,  as  is  no  doubt 
very  natural  in  a  man  principally  employed 
in  brain  work." 

"  I  admit  it,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  ;  "  I  have 
been  lazy.  But  because  I  won't  do  a  thing, 
that  doesn't  mean  that  I  can't  do  it.  Is 
there  any  other  objection  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you'd  want  tools  for  making 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry.  "  We  have  two 
screwdrivers  and  a  big  thing  to  force  cases 
open  with,  and  a  hammer  and  tacks,  and 
that  really  is  all.  There  was  a  pair  of  pliers, 
but  cook  broke  off  one  of  the  handles  in 
trying  to  clear  the  scullery  sink,  though 
why  you  should  use  pliers  for  clearing  a 
sink,  I  really  don't  know,  as  I  told  her.  I 
suppose  the  tools  we've  got  wouldn't  be 
enough." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry ;  ''  I 
must  see  what  can  be  arranged.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  wonderful  stories  of 
what  prisoners  in  their  cells  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  even  with  nothing  more  than  a 
broken  pocket-knife." 

"  I  know,"  said  Queenie.  "  They  sharpen 
their  collar-studs  on  their  toe-nails  and 
then  cut  a  hole  in  two-inch  sheet-iron  and 
escape." 

"  Queenie,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry  gravely, 
"  I  think  you  are  exaggerating." 

"  Very  likely,"  admitted  Queenie.     "  Any- 
how, I  think  the  model  would  be  rather  a 
lark.     You  would  let  me  do  the  painting , 
of  it,  wouldn't  you,  father  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "that's  a 
detail.  I  might  perhaps  permit  that  to  be 
taken  out  of  my  hands.  The  only  objection 
I  can  see  to  the  scheme  is  one  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  yet.  That  objection  is 
Pierce  Eveleigh.  As  an  architect  he  de- 
signed his  own  house  in  this  road,  and 
several  others.  But,  as  it  happens,  he  did 
not  design  'The  Best  House.'  He  might 
think  it  unfriendly  of  me  to  make  a  model 
of  my  own  house  instead  of  one  which  he 
himself  designed.  However,  I'll  step  across 
this  evening  and  sound  him  about  it." 

He  found  Pierce  Eveleigh  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

"  Mind  about  it  ?  "  said  Pierce.  "  Why 
on  earth  should  I  ?  '  The  Rest  House,'  if 
you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  is  simple  and 
perfectly  commonplace.  If  you  want  to 
start  making  models,  it's  just  the  house  for 
you  to  begin  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd 
sooner  you  didn't  copy  one  of  mine  for  some 
little  time  to  come.     I  don't  want  to  praise 
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myself,  but  when  I'm  given  a  free  hand 
my  work  is  always  distinctive." 

So,  in  a  sense,  it  was.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
like  nothing  else  on  earth. 

"  If  you  made   a  model  of  one   of  my 


course  if  you  showed  your  model  as  a  copy 
of  a  house  by  Pierce  Eveleigh,  that  wouldn't 
do  me  any  good." 

"  Yes,   I   see  that,"   said   Mr.   Dumphry 
humbly. 


With  these  gloomy  thoughts  Ernest  closed  the 
door." 


houses,"  Pierce  continued,  "  it's  almost 
certain  that  there  would  be  a  blunder  some- 
where. The  correct  proportions  would  be 
lost.  Details  would  be  omitted  or  over- 
emphasised perhaps.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  you   could  go   wrong.     Then   of 


"  Now  then,"  said  Pierce,  "  what  about 
your  drawings  and  plans  ?  Have  you  got 
those  out  yet  ?  " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Dumphry, 
"  I  hadn't  thought  about  that  at  all.  You 
see,  being  in  my  own  house,  I  could  always 
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measure  up  bit  by  bit,  and  then  reduce  to 
scale  as  I  went  on." 

Pierce  Eveleigh  smiled  sardonically. 
"  Then  you'd  make  an  unholy  mess  of  it," 
he  said.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you, 
just  to'  give  you  a 
start  and  a  little  en- 
couragement. I'  V  e 
got     a      pupil,      a 


to  take  his  measurements,  and  so  on  ?  " 
"  He'll  be  very  welcome  at  any  time," 
said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  I'm  really  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Pierce.  In  beginning  a  new 
work  like  this,  it's  just  as  well  to  start  on  a 
sound  basis." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Pierce.  "  It 
may  help  to  keep  the  young  man  out  of 
trouble  for  a  bit.  He  needs  something  to  do." 


*  And  that  easy  chair,  which  should  merely  have  provided  repose  for  his  body,  now  seemed  to  rise  up  against  him  and 
to  put  ideas  into  his  head  to  torture  him  further.     The  very  furniture  of  the  rooms  would  have  to  be  reproduced 

in  its  proportion." 


youth  called  Willis.  He's  quite  clever, 
though  he's  not  as  clever  as  he  thinks  he 
is.  I'll  give  him  the  job  of  getting  out 
those  plans.  It'll  be  something  for  him  to 
do.     You  won't  mind  if   he  comes  round 


Mr.  James  Willis  was  an  austere  young 
man  in  spectacles.  At  a  first  interview  Mr. 
Dumphry  explained  vaguely  and  in  non- 
technical language  what  it  was  he  wanted. 
Then  Willis  stated  precisely  and  in  strictly 
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teclmical;  language,  which  Mr.-  Dumphx^  did 
not  understand,  what  he  intended  to  do. 
And  Mr.  Dumphry  said  that  would  be  all 
right ;  so  naturally  he  believed  that  the 
plans  were  got  out  under  his  personal 
direction  and  supervision. 

The  solemn  youth  paid  perhaps  rather 
more  visits  to  "  The  Eest  House  "  than  were 
strictly  necessary  and  was  almost  morbidly 
slow  and  conscientious  in  executing  his 
drawings.  For  this  Queenie  was,  all  un- 
consciously, to  blame.  It  was  not  till 
Queenie  showed  him  the  very  funny  carica- 
ture that  she  had  drawn  of  him,  that  hope 
wilted  and  the  pace  of  the  architectural 
drawings  accelerated.. 

The  completed  work  filled  Mr.  Dumphry 
at  first  with  joy,  as  he  contemplated  its 
neatness  and  accuracy,  and  then  with  utter 
dismay  as  it  brought  his  difficulties  home  to 
him.  There  was  far,  far  more  to  do  than 
he  had  ever  supposed.  He  had,  in  spite  of 
his  Wembley  experiences,  imagined  that  his 
model  would  be  a  sort  of  box  in  which  he 
would  merely  have  to  cut  holes  to  represent 
doors  and  windows.  But  there  was  a  com- 
plicated roof  with  chimney-stacks.  There 
was  a  porch.  There  were  pipes.  There 
were  countless  little  projections  which  the 
builder  seemed  to  have  put  in  out  of  malice. 
There  were  bay-windows.  "  Simple  and 
commonplace,"  Pierce  Eveleigh  had  said. 
Preposterous  ass  !  And  who  was  the  fool 
who  had  jabbered  about  the  wonderful  work 
that  prisoners  in  their  cells  managed  to 
execute  with  broken  pocket-knives  ?  He 
knew  the  answer  to  that  question,  and  it 
depressed  him  the  more. 

Was  there  any  way  out  of  it  ?  Would  it 
be  possible,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  to  pro- 
crastinate until  everybody  had  forgotten  it  ? 
He  feared  not.  Queenie  was  looking  for- 
ward to  painting  that  model.  Barbara 
wanted  to  make  the  curtains  for  the  windows 
of  it.  Pierce  Eveleigh  had,  via  James  Willis, 
made  the  plans  for  it  and  would  expect  to 
see  the  finished  work.  And  Pierce  Eveleigh 
would  be  very  critical.  His  wife  had  spoken 
of  it.  Probably  the  entire  circle  was  waiting 
— waiting  to  see  the  ghastly  mess  that  Ernest 
'Dumphry  would  make  of  it. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  study,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  really  saw  a  door. 
It  had  panels,  it  fitted  into  a  frame,  and  the 
frame  had  mouldings.  And  he,  Ernest 
Dumphry,  had  supposed  that  all  that  was 
required  was  to  cut  out  with  a  fretsaw  one 
flat  piece,  of  wood  of  approximately  the  right 
shape  and  get  somebody  to  do  the  fiddling 


work  of  putting  on  the  hinges.  Why  on 
earth  did  we  load  our  life  with  these  com- 
plications 1  Looking  through  the  open  door 
of  his  study,  he  saw  a  staircase,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  really  saw  a  staircase. 
At  the  foot  of  it,  as  it  approached  the  hall, 
that  staircase  gave  a  curve  round,  with  the 
malicious  intention  of  baffling  anybody  who 
proposed  to  make  a  copy  of  it  on  a  reduced 
scale.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  counting  in 
the  stair-rail  and  the  pillars  supporting  it, 
about  one  thousand  and  six  separate  pieces 
of  wood  went  to  the  construction  of  an  or- 
dinary staircase  in  an  ordinary  house  two 
storeys  high.  Those  pieces  would  have  to 
be  made  to  scale,  and  would  take  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  poison  the  whole  of  it, 
and  finally  drive  him  mad.  And  this  com- 
plexity was  all  unnecessary.  If  only  people 
used  ladders  instead  of  staircases.  Mr. 
Dumphry  felt  that  he  could  make  quite  a 
reasonable  model  of  a  ladder.  We  were 
over-civilised — simply  rotten  with  it. 

With  these  gloomy  thoughts  Ernest  closed 
the  door  and  returned  to  his  easy  chair. 
And  that  easy  chair,  which  should  merely 
have  provided  repose  for  his  body,  now 
seemed  to  rise  up  against  him  and  to  put 
ideas  into  his  head  to  torture  him  further. 
The  very  furniture  of  the  rooms  would  have 
to  be  reproduced  in  its  'proportion.  In  the 
Queen's  Dolls'  House  this  had  been  done. 
But  could  Mr.  Dumphry  do  it  ?  If,  for 
instance,  he  had  gum,  cardboard,  plasticine, 
a  nice  piece  of  wire  from  a  soda-water  bottle, 
and  some  crinkly  paper  from  a  bon-bon, 
could  he  therewith  concoct  even  a  plausible 
imitation  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was 
sitting  ?  The  answer  was  definitely  and  for 
ever  in  the  negative.  There  were  possibly 
people  who  had  this  strange  gift,  but  Mr. 
Dumphry  was  well  aware  that  he  was  not  one 
of  them  and  never  would  be. 

Something  would  have  to  be  done — some- 
thing drastic. 

Mr.  Dumphry  rang  the  bell  and  com- 
manded whisky  and  soda.  It  was  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  usual  time 
for  it,  but  in  view  of  his  extreme  mental 
agony  this  may  perhaps  be  excused. 

As  he  sipped  and  smoked  Mr.  Dumphry's 
brow  gradually  cleared.  He  procured  a 
tape-measure  from  Mrs.  Humphry's  work- 
basket  and  took  the  measurements  of  a  box 
of  cigars.  He  smiled  sweetly.  His  first 
great  idea  had  come  to  him.  It  was  not 
final  deliverance  but  it  did  rescue  him  from 
a  great  mass  of  trouble. 

It  was  at  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
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ing  that  he  first  began  the  display  of  the 
great  idea. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Barbara,"  he 
said,  "  about  your  notion  of  doing  the 
curtains  for  the  windows.  It's  bothered 
me  quite  a  good  deal,  for  in  one  way  it's 
quite  right  and  in  another  way  it's  not." 

"  How  do  you  mean.  Dad  ?  "said  Barbara. 

"  Well,  it's  like  this.  As  I  explained  at 
the  very  start,  I'm  riot  making  this  an  elabor- 
ate model  on. the  lines  of  the  Queen's  Dolls' 
House.  In  that  case  there's  a  perfect  army 
of  people  all  working  at  it  and  in  my  case 
I  must  depend  on  myself  alone.  So,,  as  I 
think  I've  already  explained,  I  am  cutting 
out  the  inside  of  the  house  altogether.  I 
am  merely  making  a  model  of  the  four 
outside  walls.  I  shall  probably  arrange  it 
so  that  the  roof  will  either  he  hinged  or  will 
lift  off  altogether,  and  I  can  keep  my  cigar- 
boxes  in  the  interior.  Now  the  trouble  is 
this.  These  curtains,,  are  certainly  seen 
from  the  outside,  and  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned they  fall  entirely  within  my  scheme. 
But  they  are  fixed  on  the  inside,  and  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  finish  the  inside  in 
any  way.  What  do  you  think  I  should  do 
about  it  ?  "  ,     > 

Barbara  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
she  should  make  the  curtains.  She  carried 
her  point. 

Mrs.  Humphry  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied. 
But  she  had  a  great  capacity  for  being  quite 
satisfied  where  Ernest  was  concerned. 

The  only  voice  raised  in  criticism,  if  it 
could  be  called  criticism,  was  that  of  Queenie. 
She  pointed  out  that  Mr.  James  Willis  had 
made  just  as  careful  plans  of  the  inside  of 
the  house  as  he  had  of  the  outside. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "no 
doubt.  I  ought  to  have  watched  him  more 
closely  than  I  did.  -I  could  have  told  him  at 
once  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  con- 
templated. I'm  going  through  his  other 
plans  now  because  no  doubt  there  will  be 
errors  that  I  shall  have  to  check,  and  then 
I  think  I  might  really  get  on  with  the  work." 

Even  with  only  the  four  outside  walls  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Dumphry  had  no  very  clear 
notion  of.  how  he  was  going  to  get  on  with  the 
work,  but  he  had  already  had  one  bright 
idea  as  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
an  equally  bright  idea  as  to  the  outside  was, 
given  time,  not  impossible.  Naturally  it 
would  have  to  be  a  different  idea.  It  might 
be  possible  to  decide  to  cut  out  the  interior 
of  the  house.  He  could  not  see  his  way  to 
cutting  out  the  exterior  as  well. 

Ernest   Dumphry  was  perhaps   a   lucky 


man.  The  bright  idea  arrived  that  evening 
and  it  originated  in  a  bill  which  was  slipped 
into  his  letter-box.  The  bill,  for  fourteen- 
and-six,  was  from  Mr.  Crittle  for  some 
small  repairs  which  he  had  executed  for  Mr. 
Dumphry. 

Mr.  Crittle  dealt  in  antiques.  He  was  a 
clever  man  and  he  employed  clever  work- 
men. If  the  antique,  which  came  into  his 
hands  had  some  portions  of  it  wanting,  Mr. 
Crittle  would  restore  those  portions  and  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  without  the 
closest  examination,  to  detect  that  any 
restoration  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Crittle 
had  worked  for  Mr.  Dumphry  on  several 
occasions  and  he  valued  Mr.  Dumphry's 
custom.  Dumphry  paid  well  and  promptly 
and  very  seldom  disputed  any  charge.  Mr.  ♦ 
Crittle  had  said  more  than  once  to  his  friends 
that  Mr.  Dumphry  was  a  gentleman^  and 
Crittle  was  a  judge  of  antiques. 

The  great  idea  slowly  dawned  on  Mr. 
Dumphry.  He  did  not  mention  it  to  his 
family  at  breakfast  because  that  would  have 
been  premature.  But  he  left  for  the  office 
ten  minutes  before  his  usual  time  and  he 
carried  with  him  certain  plans,  the  work  of 
Mr.  James  Willis,  and  he  called  in  at  Mr. 
Crittle's  on  the  way. 

His  first  step  was  to  discharge- his  debt  of 
fourteen-and-six.  This  being  done,  he  un- 
rolled the  plans. 

"I  wonder,  Mr.  Crittle,"  he  said,  "if 
this  is  at  all  in  your  line.  I  got  annoyed 
with  the  appearance  of  cigar-boxes  in  my 
study.  It  struck  me  that  I  might  make  a 
little  model  of  my  house  to  go  over  them 
and  cover  them  up." 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crittle.  "  A 
novel  idea,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  I  have  got 
out  my  plans  to  scale  and  that's  as  far  as 
I've  gone  at  present.  Just  cast  your  eye 
over  them." 

Mr.  Crittle  examined  the  plans  carefully. 

"  They  do  you  very  great  credit,  sir," 
said  Crittle.  "  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
that  anybody  not  being  an  actual  professional 
was  capable  of  such  work.  They  ought  to 
make  the  whole  thing  perfectly  easy." 

"But  they  don't,  Mr.  Crittle.  Not  for 
me,  at  any  rate.  I'm  no  carpenter  and  I've 
never  pretended  to  be.  I  haven't  even  got 
the  tools,  the  ordinary  tools  that  a  carpenter 
requires.  Now  what  I  was  going  to  suggest 
was  this.  Could  you  make  the  actual 
model  ?  " 

"  I  could,  sir.  With  those  plans  I  could 
whip  it  all  out  in  half  no  time." 

AA 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Crittle,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry, 
"  I  should  like  you  to  do  it,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  other  things  I  want  as  well.  I 
may  never  wish  to  make  a  model  in  my  life — 
probably  I  never  shall — ^but  I  want  to  know 
what  tools  are  used,  what  the  names  of  them 
are,  and  how  to  manage  them.  I  may  even 
like  to  try  my  hand  at  some  part  of  the  work 
myself.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  very 
much  time  at  my  disposal.  I  could  probably 
be  at  your  workshop  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening  or  any  time  on  Saturday." 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Crittle.  "  Makes  it  a 
little  difficult,  sir,  don't  it  ?     It's  not  that 


When  I  came  to  look  into  it  I  saw  that  I 
should  need  a  great  many  more  carpenter's 
tools  for  the  construction  of  it  than  we  have 
here.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  buy  them 
just  for  this  one  single  job,  so  I've  made  an 
arrangement  with  Crittle.  I  shall  do  the 
work  in  his  workshop  and  with  his  tools. 
Possibly,  even,  I  may  get  a  hint  or  two  from 
him." 

During  the  next  fortnight  Mr.  Dumphry 
certainly  learnt  much.  He  even  occasion- 
ally did  a  very  little  bit  of  the  work  himself 
and  it  did  not  always  need  to  be  done  over 
again. 


'  Mr.  Dumphry  became  quite  uneasy  at  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  told  that  he  really  was  wonderful." 


I  mind  doing  the  overtime.  I  work  all 
hours.  All  I  mean  is  that  I  couldn't  make 
as  cheap  a  job  of  it  doing  it  that  way  as  if 
I  just  suited  myself  and,  so  to  speak,  rattled 
it  off." 

*'  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  quite 
so.  I  see  your  point.  I  should  be  willing 
to  pay  reasonably  for  what  I  want.  You 
see,  Mr.  Crittle,  even  if  I'm  never  going  to  do 
a  thing  myself,  I  like  to  feel  that  I  can  do 
it." 

And  Mr.  Crittle  politely  conveyed  his 
opinion  that  this  was  the  right  spirit. 

On  his  return  that  evening  Mr.  Dumphry 
reported  as  follows. 

*'  Ah,    by   the   way,   about   that   model. 


When  the  model  y/as  delivered  by  Crittle's 
boy  at  "  The  Rest  House  "  it  excited  great  en- 
thusiasm and  Mr.  Dumphry  became  quite 
uneasy  at  the  frequency  with  which  he  was 
told  that  he  really  was  wonderful. 

"  You  must  remember,"  he  said,  protesting, 
"  that  this  model  owes  a  great  deal  to  Mr. 
Crittle.  Every  bit  of  it  was  constructed 
with  his  material  and  his  tools.  Many  of 
those  tools  I  had  never  even  heard  of  before, 
and  in  demonstrating  them  to  me  no  doubt 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  work." 

Barbara  and  Queenie  seemed  quite  ready 
to  accept  this  statement.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Dumphry. 

"  That's  just  like  you,  Ernest,"  said  Mrs. 
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Dumphry.  "  You  never  will  take  any 
credit  for  yourself  if  you  can  possibly  help 
it.  James  Willis,  I  suppose,  is  to  have  the 
credit  for  the  plans,  though  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  you  spent  hours  of  time  studying  them 
and  correcting  them,  and  now  you're  trying 
to  give  that  wretched  man  Crittle  at  least 
half  the  credit  for  making  the  model.  It 
won't  do.     You  really  are  too  modest." 

Queehie  painted  the  model  under  her 
father's  supervision.  That  is  to  say,  he  told 
her  one  day  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  that 
she  had  got  the  red  of  the  tiles  correctly. 
Queenie  did  not  actually  alter  it,  but  said 
that  it  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  light 
you  looked  at  it  in.  He  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  think  that  she  had  made  the  green 
of  the  front  door  a  shade  too  yellow,  and 
she  replied  that  she  did  not.  Her  treatment 
of  the  creepers  on  the  porch  in  front  of  the 
house  was  quite  clever  and  realistic.  By 
the  time  Queenie  had  finished  her  part  of 
the  model,  and  Barbara's  curtains  had  been 
affixed  to  the  interior,  the  whole  thing  seemed 
to  be  ripe  for  exhibition  and  a  justifiable 
cause  for  pride. 

Mr.  Pierce  Eveleigh  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  the  model  was  submitted  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Pierce  Eveleigh  was  in 
any  way  deceived. 

"  What  have  you  left  out  the  inside  of 
the  house  for,  Ernest  ?  You  had  the  plans 
for  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  Dumphry,  "  I  know.  I 
ought  to  have  kept  a  closer  eye  on  that 
young  Willis.  As  I  think  I  told  you  at  the 
time,  I  really  wanted  a  model  of  the  outside 
walls  as  a  cover  for  my  cigar-boxes." 

*'  You  didn't  tell  me,"  said  Eveleigh. 

"I'd  intended  to.  I'm  sorry.  But,  how- 
ever, what  do  yoiL  think  of  the  finished 
article  ?  " 

"  Quite  good.  Perhaps  a  little  bit  too 
good,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  buy  a  whole  set  of  tools 
to  make  the  thing  with,  so  I  hired  the  tools 
from  Crittle." 

"  And  that  isn't  all  you  hired,  not  by  a 
long  way.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  is 
a  great  deal  too  neat  for  you,  you  know, 
Ernest.     Did  you  paint  it  yourself  ?  " 

"  The  thing  was  painted  under  my  direc- 
tion and  supervision,  but  Queenie  especially 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  that  and  I  let  her 
do  it." 

"  I  think  you  were  wise.  Then  you  your- 
self have  really  done  nothing,  except  perhaps 
these  fiddling  little  curtains." 


"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Barbara  did  the 
curtains.  She  was  so  keen  on  it  that  I 
really  couldn't  disappoint  her." 

"  Well,"  said  Pierce  Eveleigh,  "  there 
isn't  a  doubt  that  you've  got  a  great  deal 
better  model  this  way  than  you  would  have 
done  the  other." 

"  I  never  for  a  moment  pretended  that 
I'd  done  every  fraction  of  the  work  myself, 
nor  did  I  ever  intend  to  do  it.  However, 
have  a  drink.  Pierce." 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  I  will.  After  all, 
the  model  does  credit  to  what  I  think  you 
call  your  direction  and  supervision." 

But  if  Mr.  Eveleigh  was  a  little  unsatis- 
factory in  one  direction,  perhaps  Mrs. 
Dumphry  was  even  more  unsatisfactory  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  She  was  the 
granite  rock.  Her  beliefs  were  beliefs. 
Waves  of  facts  crashed  against  them  and 
made  no  effect  whatever. 

Some  three  weeks  later  Mr.  Dumphry, 
approaching  his  study,  heard  Mrs.  Dumphry 
addressing  a  lady  visitor  on  the  subject  of 
the  model. 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Dumphry,  without  any  pre- 
vious training,  made  the  whole  thing  with 
his  own  hands.  Of  course  I  don't  say  that 
in  any  pedantic  sense.  I  believe  there  was 
a  boy  helped  him  with  the  plans,  but  of 
course  Ernest  corrected  them.  I  well  re- 
member him  telling  me  that  the  boy  made 
his  threes  very  much  too  much  like  fives.  My 
daughters  did  help  a  little,  but  it  amounted 
to  nothing.  The  direction  and  supervision 
were  always  there.  He  practically  did  the 
whole  thing  himself.  And  when  you  con- 
sider that  none  of  it  is  part  of  his  profession 
and  that  he  had  never  even  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before,  you  must  admit 
that  it  was  rather  remarkable." 

The  visitor  agreed  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Dumphry 's  blood  ran  cold.  Suppose  he 
was  to  be  asked  to  make  another  model  ? 

Mr.  Dumphry  tackled  his  wife  after- 
wards and  remonstrated  with  her,  but  in 
vain. 

"  It  won't  do,  Ernest,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry, 
"  and  it's  no  good  saying  it  will,  because  it 
won't.  I  was  in  the  house  all  the  time  the 
model  was  being  made  and  I  saw  what  I 
saw  and  I  came  to  my  own  conclusions.  I 
know  your  modesty.  It's  just  like  you. 
You  would  give  anybody  the  credit  except 
yourself,  but  you  cannot  deceive  me.  I 
know  what  I  know." 

She  did.  She  also  knew  what  she  didn't 
know,  being  a  good  woman. 
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|Y  wife  was  called  up  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  kept  me  waiting  ten 
minutes  for  breakfast.  During 
the  waiting  I  thought  out  an  address  upon 
the  necessity  of  brevity  in  conducting  tele- 
phone communications  ;  but  she  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder  when  she  hurried  in.  So  I 
merely  said,  *'  Now  buck  up,  you  little 
jabberer  !  " 

*'  It  was  a  serious  matter,''  she  ex- 
plained, "and  I  didn't  want  to  reproach 
myself  afterwards  for  leaving  anything 
unsaid." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you  have  !  "  I  ob- 
served, passing  her  egg  and  bacon. 

"  No,"  she  agreed  with  satisfaction.  "  I 
believe  I've  said  everything  possible.  It's 
no  good,  though,  when  anyone  won't  listen 
to  you  .  .  .  Bill,  I  always  think  you  have  a 
good  influence  over  people.  I  know  some 
one  who  needs  it." 

"You  do,"  I  said. 

"  Don't  be  silly  1  I  don't  mean  me.  It's 
young  Jack." 

Jack  is  her  brother,  and  in  my  office.  He 
is  not  a  bad  boy,  but  goes  off  the  deep  end 
occasionally.     Family  failing  ! 

"  What's  he  been  doing  !  "  I  inquired, 
with  one  eye  on  the  morning  paper. 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  it's  all  Jack's  doing. 
Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  I 
expect.     He  and  Jessie   have   quarrelled." 

"  Again  !  " 

"  It's  a  real  one  this  time.  She's  given 
him  back  the  engagement  ring,  and  they're 
never  going  to  speak  again." 

"  We  weren't,  you  know,"  I  observed  ; 
"  but  here  we  sit — and  speak.     Especially 


you! 


Push  the  butter  over,  old  dear. 


I'm  getting  late." 

"  I've  buttered  some  toast  for  you,  if  you 
looked  anywhere  except  at  your  old  paper. 
You  thought  then  that  I  meant  what  I  said 


when  I  was  cross.  Now,  if  I  grumble  at  you, 
it's  like  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back. 
Old  waterproof  !  " 

"  They'll  come  to  the  water-pouring  and 
waterproof  stage,"  I  prophesied. 

"  They  can't,  unless  they  make  it  up," 
she  observed.     "  I  thought,  if  you  talked  to 

Jack  in  your  sensible  way ?     You've 

such  an  influence  with  young  people." 

"  Principally  because  I  don't  lay  out  to 
influence  them,"  I  observed.  "  Jack  puts 
on  the  waterproof  directly  you  pour  advice 
on  him.  I  know  someone  else  who's  like 
that." 

"  Ye — es.  Some  of  it  wets  me,  though, 
even  if  I  don't  own  it  .  .  .  You'll  speak'to 
Jack,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  I  agreed,  with  a  yawn. 
"  Churchill  says  in  his  speech  at " 

"  Never  mind  Churchill.  You  listen  to 
me  !  If  Jessie  goes  on  your  bus,  as  usual — 
I'm  sure  she'd  listen  to  you.  She  always 
says  you're  so  nice  and  kind.  You  are,  of 
course.  If  you  could  influence  her,  I  hiow 
they'd  always  be  grateful,  because — well, 
look  how  we  get  on  ?  " 

"Time  I  got  off,"  I  grunted. 

"  Don't  be  a  pig.  Bill.  You  know  how  we 
do." 

"  We  get  on,"  I  said,  "  because  we  want 
to  make  it  up.  If  they  do  they  will ;  and  if 
they  don't,  they  won't.     See  ?  " 

"  They  do  want,"  she  declared,  brushing 
some  specks  off  my  sleeve.  "  They're  very 
much  attached  really,  Bill ;  but  they're 
young  and  foolish.  With  a  little  wise  and 
good  influence " 

"  All  right,"  I  groaned.  "  You  littlo 
wangler.     I  must  go." 

She  rang  for  Dot,  and  I  said  good-bye  to 
Mamma  and  Baby,  and  hurried  off  for  the 
bus. 

Jessie  caught  my  bus  as  usual.     She  and 
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I  took  a  seat  on  top,  with  no  one  else  very 
near. 

**  Any  message  for  Jack  ?  "  I  asked.  She 
usually  told  me  to  remind  him  of  something. 

"  I  shall  never  trouble  you  in  that  way 
again,"  she  declared,  tossing  her  wilful  little 
head. 

.    "  Eh  ?  "  I  said.     ''  What  have  I  done  to 
lose  your  custom  ?  " 

"  You  haven't,"  she  said.  "  He  has  !  " 
She  frowned  at  nothing.  "  I  thought  he'd 
have  told  Winnie  and  you'd  know.  Our 
engagement  is  at  an  end  ;  by — I  can't  think 
of  the  word " 

*'  By  a  row  ?  "  I  suggested. 

**  I  don't  lower  myself  by  rows,  Mr.  Wilson. 
I  meant  by  mutual  consent.  Of  course 
there  were  reasons — excellent  reasons — but 
we  do  not  intend  to  put  blame  on  each 
other." 

She  paused  for  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said.  "  Neither  to  blame,  eh  ? 
Or  both  ?  .  .  .  But  it  doesn't  really  matter 
whose  fault  it  was." 

*'  Doesn't  matter  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Doesn't 
matter !  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  asserted  cheerfully. 
"  Marriage  means  putting  up  with  each 
other  ;  overlooking  faults.  So  you  need  a 
bit  of  practice  first !  It  doesn't  matter  who 
provides  the  particular  occasion.  Someone 
must.  I  dare  say  you  take  a  fair  share  of  the 
job  ofi  his  hands,  eh  ?  " 

'*  Naturally,  you'll  blame  me\  " 

She  tossed  her  head  again. 

"  Blame  you  for  being  human  !  "  I  cried. 
"  Nonsense  !  I  blame  you  both  for  for- 
getting that  the  other  is  1  The  next  time 
you  have  a  row " 

"  There  will  never  be  a  next  time,"  she 
interrupted.  "  I  am  too  glad  to  be  out  of 
it.  After  all,  being  engaged  is  a  dreadful 
tie.  It's  such  a  relief  to  think  I  haven't  got 
to  be  anywhere  at  twenty  to  six.  It's  absurd 
to  lose  one's  temper  because  a  woman's 
late  !  Of  course  a  man's  no  business  to  be. 
It's  a  bore  to  go  to  the  same  places  again 
with  the  same  person  every  night,  and  never 
to  have  time  left  to  look  at  the  shops,  unless 
it's  with  someone  who  doesn't  understand." 

"  He'll  learn  in  time,"  I  said.  "  Now  I 
know  all  about  blouses,  et  cetera.'' 

"  That  shows  how  much  a  man  ever 
understands  !  "  she  cried.  *'  There  aren't 
any  blouses  nowadays.  They're  jumpers  1 
You  ask  Winnie." 

"  That's  the  real  moral,"  I  observed. 
**  I've  still  Winnie  to  ask  !  She's  mercifully 
retained  me,  in  spite  of  my  imperfections." 


''  Bad  temper  isn't  one  of  them,"  Jessie 
told  me.  "  Everybody  knows  how  good- 
natured  you  are.  I  expect  that's  why  she 
thinks  such  a  lot  of  you.  Everyone  knows 
that  too.  You  don't  jump  down  her 
throat." 

"  Let  me  offer  a  good-natured  word, 
Jessie,"  I  began  ;    but  she  cut  me  off. 

"  What  you  don't  understand,"  she 
declared,  *'  is  that  I  don't  want  any  advice 
how  to  make  it  up,  because  I  am  jolly  glad 
to  be  free.  Do  you  know  what  a  busman's 
holiday  is  ?  " 

"  A  bus  ride,  eh  ?  " 

"  That's  it !  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
to  do  to-night.  When  it's  twenty  past  five 
I'm  not  going  to  begin  to  pack  up  like  I 
used  to.  I  shall  laugh  and  think  there's  no 
hurry ;  nobody  to  say  '  you're  late  !  ' 
When  it's  five-and-twenty  past  I  shan't 
hurry  off  to  wash  ;  only  chat  with  the  girls 
who  haven't  to  rush  off  to  meet  someone — 
men  aren't  worth  it ! — and  pity  the  poor 
things  who're  fidgeting  for  the  basin.  A 
girl  must  make  herself  look  tidy.  Men  for- 
get that.  I  shan't  get  in  a  fever  that  I 
mayn't  be  ready  when  the  half-hour  strikes, 
or  fly  out  at  the  tick.  I  shan't  hurry  past 
Fashion  and  Fame's " 

"  No  need  to  pass  it,"  I  observed.  "  It 
isn't  on  your  way  home." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said.  "  Put  to-night  I  shall 
go  just  the  way  I  always  went  to  meet  him, 
and  think  how  nice  it  is  to  go  at  my  own  jpace, 
and  looking  in  all  the  shops.  If  I  fancy  I'll 
go  into  the  cafe  and  have  an  ice,  I'll  go  in 
and  pay  for  it  myself,  and  be  glad  to.  Then 
I  shall  take  as  long  as  I  like  at  the  crossing, 
instead  of  dodging  through  the  buses,  and 
splashing  myself  with  mud  to  be  in  time. 
And  when  I  get  to  Fountain  Square — We 
used  to  meet  there." 

"  Win  and  I  did,"  I  said.  "  We  do  still 
once  a  year." 

"  Because  you  got  engaged  there  ?  "  she 
inquired    curiously.     (I    knew   she   would.) 

"  We  didn't ;  but  it  was  where  we  parted 
for  ever  ;    and  became  re-engaged." 

"  Which  evening  do  you  go  ?  "  she  inquired 
sarcastically. 

"  Same  evening,"  I  told  her.  ''  I  wonder 
if  there's  a  lesson  for  anyone  in  that,  Jess  ?  " 

"  Here's  where  I  get  off,"  she  said. 
"  Your  mind  wasn't  made  up  finally.  Mine 
is.  Be  sure  you  tell  Winnie  that ;  and 
Jack,  if  he  mentions  the  subject." 

She  ran  down  the  steps. 

"  Not  much  use  good-influencing  Jack," 
I  told  myself,  "  if  she's  determined  not  to 
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make  it  up.     I  don't  think  I'll  mention  the 
subject  to  him." 

However,  he  mentioned  it  to  me  ;  came 
into  my  room,  when  I  was  poring  over  a 
contract,  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  my  desk  and  swung  his  legs 
and  whistled. 

"  Shut  up  !  "  I  growled.  "  In 
this  office  I'm  not  your  un- 
fortunate brother-in-law.  I'm 
your  boss." 


*'  Then  whistle  outside,"  I  said. 

*'  Kighto  !  What  I  came  in  for,  was  to 
ask  you  to  make  Win  understand  that  it's 
no  use  jawing  me  about  making  it  up.     I'm 


**  *  We  always  promised  that,  if  ever  we  parted.  .  .  .    And  she's  come  ! ' 
from  mine  and  ran  toward  her." 


**  I  haven't  come  to  you  as  boss,  but  as 
fortunate — my  good  fortune — brother-in- 
law,"  he  explained.  "  I  say,  old  chap.  I 
suppose  Win  told  you  that  I  was  a  free  man 
again  ?     That's  what  makes  me  whistle." 


too  bally  glad  to  be  out  of  it.     I  dare  say 

she  is." 

"  So  she  says,"  I  grunted. 

"  What  ?     She's  been  talking  to  you  ?  '* 

*'Came  on  the  same  bus.     Of  course,  if 
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you  don't  like  her  well  enough  to  put  up  with 
a  few  faults — chiefly  a  little  fizzing — you 
are  better  out  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  Put  it  down  to  me  !  "  he  grum- 
bled. "  I  should  have  thought  that,  being  a 
man,  you'd  take  the  man's  part." 

"  You've    got    it    wrong,"    I    told    him. 
"  Being  a  man  I  was  obviously 
dumped  into  this  world  to  take 
the  part  of  some  woman !  " 

"  You  do  that  all  right,"  he 
said.  "  I  can  see  what  it  is. 
Win's  been  getting  at  you. 
Little  matchmaker !  It  was 
her  always  putting  us  together 
that  did  it  .  .  .  Well,  partly 
that.     Of   course,  Jess  is  good- 


"  At  ten  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  No,  you  chump  !  At  seven.  So  that 
he  could  chortle  that  he  hadn't  got  to  get 
up.     That's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

"  Are  you  struggling  after  a  metaphor  ?  " 
I  inquired.     "  Or  do  you  want  me  to  sub- 


looking  .  .  .  very  .  .  , 
Anyhow,  I'm  jolly 
glad  to  be  my  own 
master  again  ...  I 
say.  Bill,  you  know 
about  that  chap  who 
had  an  alarm  clock  to  wake  him  up  at 
seven  to  go  to  work,  and  set  it  all  the 
same  in  the  holidays  ?  " 


She  ran  too — toward  him,  and  with  outstretched 
hands." 


scribe  toward  a  clock.'  It  might  get  you 
here  more  punctually." 

'*  What  I  mean,"  he  stated,  "  is  this. 
I've  put  a  card  in  the  leather  photo-frame 
that  Win  gave  me — Do  you  remember  it  ?  " 

"  Six-and-nine  at  the  January  sales,"  I 
said.  "  It  was  to  put  Jessie's  photo  in. 
So  now  I  suppose  you'll  return  it." 

"  Don't  talk  rot.  It  was  given  to  me, 
n^t  to  Jessie's  photo.  Do  you  know  what 
I've  put  in  instead  of  the  photo  1  " 
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**  I  bet  she  isn't  as  good-looking,"  I  said. 

"It  isn't  a  'she.'  It's  a  postcard.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I've  put  on  it.  FEEEDOM. 
Capitals." 

"  Sounded  like  it." 

"  That's  why  I  was  whistling.  I  keep  on 
thinking,  *  Now  I  can  do  what  I  like,  instead 
of  what  someone  else  wants.'  You'll 
admit,  Bill,  that  being  engaged  is  a  tie.  Do 
you  know  how  I'm  going  to  celebrate  my 
release  this  evening  ?  " 

*'  Billiards  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  No.  I'm  going  to  carry  out  the  'alarm 
clock  idea.  When  half -past  five  comes, 
I  shan't  hurry  over  ^^ clearing  away.  I  shall 
think,  *  No  one  to  rag  me  if  I'm  late' — of 
course  a  man  shouldn't  be.  It  isn't  respect- 
ful to'  the  lady.  Win  drilled  that  into  me 
when  I  was  a  kid.  I  bet  she  drilled  it  into 
you." 

/*  So  far  as  I  remember,"  I  said,  ''  I  didn't 
want  to  be  late  when  I  went  to  meet  her." 

"  Well,  now'  I  can  be  if  I  like.  I  shall  be 
able  to  have  a  yarn  with  the  other  freemen, 
while  the  poor  engaged  slaves  queue  up  for 
the  wash-basins  ;  and  fuss  over  their  hands 
with  the  nail-brush,  and  set  their  ties 
straight,  and  put  the  pin  in  the  centre.  ... 
Do  you  know,  if  I  didn't,  she'd  pull  it  out, 
and  stick  it  in  again.  .  .  .  Once  she  stuck 
it  in  me.  ..."  He  lost  his  cheerful  expres- 
sion for  the  moment.  Perhaps  he  saw  a 
pretty  little  girl,  proud  of  her  masculine 
property.  "  I'll  never  let  another  girl  mess 
my  tie  about,"  he  asserted.  *'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  get 
engaged  again.  Jessie  was  the  only  girl  I 
ever  felt  fool  enough  over  to  think  of  doing 
it  for.  She.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
shan't  hurry  off.  I  shall  wait  till  after  the 
half-hour  strikes,  like  the  alarm  clock  chap 
waited,  and  say, '  Now  I  needn't  get  up  '  .  .  . 
Needn't  rush  off  and  break  my  >neck,  I 
mean.  I  shan't  have  to  dodge  through  the 
traffic  along  the  High  Eoad  and  fisk  my 
precious  life,  and  muddy  my  spats.  Well, 
I  shan't  wear  spats.  I  only  did  it  because 
she  thought  they  were  dressy.  I  shall  just 
saunter  across  when  the  policeman  stops  the 
traffic,  and  laugh  to  see  that  I'm  three  min- 
utes late,  and  not  running  !     And  when  I 

come    to     Fountain     Square !     That's 

where  I  shall  really  chortle.  We  used  to 
meet  there." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  I  rolled  the  ruler  up  and 
down  my  desk.  "  It's  where  I  used  to  meet 
Win  ...  I  do  now  every  twenty-ninth  of 
January."  ^ 

"  Twenty-ninth  of  January  ?  "    he    said. 


/'What's  that?  Day  you  were  engaged  ? 
.  .  .  No,  that  was  at  Lowestoft,  in  the 
summer.  .  .  .  And  you  were  married  in — 
well,  when  the  laburnum  was  in  full  go. 
Say  end  of  May.  .  .  .  When  you  first — no, 
that  began  on  Easter  Monday.  It  was  the 
Old  Boys'  Match,  and  someone  brought 
you  up  in  your  footer  togs  and  introduced 
you.  .  .  .  And  Win  said  you'd  brought  off 
two  tries  ;  and  you  said,  '  I'd  like  to  bring 
off  a  third.  .  .  .  May  I  take  you  to  tea, 
after  I've  changed  !  '  I  heard  you.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  give  it  up.  What's  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January  ?  "  * 

"  The  day  Win  and  I  parted  for  ever,"  I 
explained;  "and  the  day  we  made  it  up. 
Same  day,  you'll  note.  I  wonder  if  there's 
a  tip  in  that  ?  .  .  .  Or  in  our  going  to  the 
old  Square  upon  the  anniversary  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Fm  going  there  to 
revel  in  my  freedom.  I  shall  walk  several 
times  round  and  say  '  Freedom  !  Freedom ! ' 
and  then  I  shall  go  down  West  Street ;  and 
rub  my  hands  to  pass  Elise's,  without  being 
tugged  to  the  window  while  she  stares  at  the 
dresses  and  things.  .  .  .  She  saw  the  ruby 
thing  she  wore  at  Win's  party  there.  My 
word  she  did  jabber  to  me  about  it ;  jabber 
and  jabber  !  I  can  see  her  now.  ...  Well, 
I  shan't  have  to  listen  to  her  jabbering  any 
more.  .  .  .  I'm  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
time.!' 

He  went  out  suddenly.  I  think  the  sound 
he  made  was  intended  for  a  laugh  ;  but,  if 
so,  he  wasn't  a  good  actor. 

"  Poor  old  Jack,"  I  thought.  "  He's  got 
it  in  the  neck.  She's  the  one  who  needs  the 
good  influence.  ...  It  wouldn't  be  good 
influence  to  persuade  her  to  make  it  up,  if 
she  doesn't  want  to.  Even  Win  would 
admit  that.  It's  all  very  well  for  her  to  say, 
'  If  I  can  put  up  with  you,  Jessie  can  put  up 
with  Jack.'  Win  wants  to  put  up  with  me  ; 
and,  if  I'm  any  judge  of  women,  Jess  doesn't 
want  to  put  up  with  Jack.  If  they  meet 
in  the  Square,  she'll  cut  him.  I  think  I'd 
better  try  to  keep  him  off  going  there.  I'll 
ask  him  to  come  home  with  me,  and  I'll 
give' him  a  lesson  at  billiards  afterwards." 

I  have  an  eight  feet  by  four  table.  It's 
better  than  nothing.  I  played  a  lot  before 
I  was  married ;  won  the  championship  since 
at  the  Club.  Win  says  I  ought  to  go  there 
more  than  I  do  ;  but  she  saved  a  good  bit 
toward  the  table  out  of  the  housekeeping, 
to  keep  me  at  home  !  .  .  .  Well,  she  said 
it  was  for  staying  there. 

Jack  accepted  my  invitation  readily  ;  but 
he  persisted  that  he  was  going    to    have 
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his  alarm-clock  chortle  first,  round  the 
Square. 

"  We  can  walk  that  way  round  to  your 
place,"  he  proposed.  "  It  only  takes  about 
ten  minutes  longer.  A  little  exercise  v/ill 
do. you  good.  You're  putting  on  too  much 
beef,  Bill.  Another  argument  against  mar- 
riage !     I'll  be  able  to  chortle  over  you.'^ 

"  Unless  we  should  happen  to  meet  Jessie, 
taking  a  busman's   holiday  there  too,"   I 


*'  Eather  a  painful  place  to  get  it  over,"  I 
suggested  ;  *'  where  you  used  to  canoodle. 
.  .  .     You  might  have  a  relapse  !  " 

I  remembered  the  time  when  Win  and  I 
parted  '  for  ever '  there,  and  both  went 
back ;  and  met  just  in  the  corner  that 
no  lamplight  catches.  .  .  .  *' Win  !  I've 
kissed  you  here  so  often  !'*...  "Oh,  Bill ! 
...     Do  you  want  to  ?  "  .  .  . 

"What  you  don't  understand,"  he  said. 


*'  '  That's  why  I'm  laughing,'  I  explained.     '  Because  they're  happy  ?     Because  we  are  !  *  I  told  her.' 


said.  "  You  won't  chortle  much  then,  my 
boy  !  My  word  !  You  would  look  like  a 
pair  of  young  fools  !  " 

''  She  won't,"  he  declared,  "  and  we 
shouldn't.  We  shan't  giVe  ourselves  away. 
We're  going  to  bow,  but  not  speak.  We've 
settled  that.  Of  course,  it  will  be  awkward 
the  first  time.  It  will  be  a  good  job  to 
get  it  over.  So,  if  I  thought  she'd  go 
that  way  I  should  be  all  the  more  set  on 
going." 


"  is  that  we're  in  no  danger  of  a  relapse. 
We're  both  jolly  glad  to  be  well  out  of  it. 
.  .  .  Look  here.  It  seems  rather  rude  to 
her  to  be  too  pleased  over  it,  before  anybody. 
If  you  come  with  me,  I  won't  chortle  so 
much  ;  just  take  it  as  a  solemn  warning. 
We  needn't  walk  all  round  the  bally  garden  ; 
just  go  through  the  Square  on  the  side  we 
used  to  meet." 

"  What's  the  need  to  go  there  at  all  ?  "  I 
grumbled. 
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"  Just  to — ^to  fix  Freedom  into — er — into 
my  soul  1  "  lie  said. 

"  Righto  !  "  I  agreed.  I  thought  I'd  get 
him  ofi  early,  and  we'd  be  through  before 
she  came  to  do  her  chortle. 

However,  I  couldn't  get  him  off  sharp. 
Do  what  I  would,  he  found  some  excuse  to 
hang  about  till  5.35  ;  and  he  stopped  at 
three  shops  on  our  road.  So  it  was  5.45 
when  we  reached  the  Square  ;  and  as  we 
entered  it  on  the  West  Side,  I  saw  Jessie 
entering  it  from  the  East.  From  the  gasp 
which  Jack  gave,  I  knew  that  he  saw  her 
too,  even  before  he  spoke. 

**  I — I  think  I'll  run  on,"  he  said. 

I  took  his  arm. 

"  If  you  think  of  making  it  up,  old  chap," 
I  said,  "  I'm  afraid.  .  .  .  She  told  me  that 
she  was  coming  here  for  a  busman's  holiday  ; 
,to  rejoice  that  she  was  of!  duty  !  " 

"  I  told  you  that  too,"  he  said,  "  didn't 
I  ?  .  .  .  But — you  see,  we  always  pro- 
mised that,  if  ever  we  parted.  .  .  .  And 
she's  come !  " 

He  tore  his  arm  from  mine  and  ran  toward 
her.  She  ran  too — ^toward  him,  and  with 
outstretched  hands. 

I  turned  and  went  round  the  other  way,  of 
course. 

"  Whatever  made  you  so  late  ?  "  Winnie 
wanted  to  know  when  I  got  in. 

*'  I  had  a  walk  round  Fountain  Square,"  I 
said  ;  "  and  took  of!  my  hat  at  the  dark 
corner." 

"  So  you  ought  to  !  "  she  cried. 

"  So  I  ought  to,"  I  agreed. 

**  Whatever  made  you  go  round  there  ?  " 
she  asked,  fiddling  with  my  watch-chain. 
**  Was  it  thinking  that  we  weren't  like  those 
two  young  donkeys  ?  " 


"  No,"  I  told  her,  "  thinking  that  they 
were  like  us.  Inferior  imitation.  We  went 
back  the  next  moment,  and  hadn't  promised 
to.  It  seems  they  had.  Anyhow,  they 
both  thought  they'd  celebrate  their  free- 
dom by  walking  round  the  Square  ;  and 
now  .  .  .  well,  I  left  them  there — having 
a  busman's  evening  off  duty.  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

'*  Oh,  Bill !  .  .  .  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  .  .  . 
It  isn't  an5rthing  to  laugh  about.  Don't 
you  see  ?  They  didnH  go  there  to  celebrate 
their  freedom,  but  hoping  to  meet  each  other 
and  lose  it  again — like  we  did  !  " 

"  That's  why  I'm  laughing,"  I  explained. 

''  Because  they're  happy  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  !  "  I  told  her. 

She  flung  herself  at  me  then,  and  buried 
her  head  in  my  scarf  ;  and  I  lowered  mine 
upon  her  bobbed  hair. 

"  I  don't  know  what  made  me  cry,"  she 
apologised  presently.  "  It's  all  over  your 
scarf.  I'll  wipe  it,  and  the  scarf-pin.  .  .  . 
I  think  you  squeezed  the  tears  out,  holding 
me  so  tightly.  .  .  .  Why,  the  back  of  my 
neck  is  wet !  Thanh  you.  Bill.  ,  ,  .  Let's 
ring  for  Dot,  shall  we  ?  " 

Jack  came  in  just  before  dinner. 

"  There's  someone  else  in  the  passage," 
he  said,  twiddling  his  hat  about.  "  She 
doesn't  like  to  come  in,  because  you  wouldn't 
be  expecting  her,  but  I  thought  ...  Oh  ! 
You've  laid  for  four !  Jess !  They  did 
expect  you.     Come  along  !  " 

"  Celebrating  your  freedom  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested, when  he  dragged  the  girl  in. 

'*  Like  the  busman  did  !  "  she  told  me. 
"  You  see.  .  .  ,  We  both  thought  perhaps 
we  should ! " 


COMING  STORM. 

A  LL  space  about  me  like  a  mighty  song, 
•^^^    Filled  with  the  lesser  songs  of  many  birds, 
Stretches  from  ridge  to  ridge.    In  drowsy  herds 
Like  slow -paced  kine  the  great  clouds  move  and  throng* 


Heavy  with  clover- scent,  a  little  breeze 
Brushes  across  the  flowery  field  and  flies  ; 
Hushed  by  its  cool  unrest  the  birds  are  wise 
And  whisper  of  coming  storm  among  the  trees. 
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"  ¥      ET  me  do  it,  Val." 

I  It  seemed  to  me  that  Miss  Keyn- 

'  ^  sham  said  these  words  more  often 
in  one  day — and  one  of  the  interminable 
days  of  boardship  life,  at  that—than  any- 
body else  could  have  said  them  in  ten 
years. 

Sometimes  she  said  "  I'll  go,  Val,"  in- 
stead. That  was  when  the  baby  cried,  or 
when  Mrs.  West — Val — had  left  something 
below,  in  their  cabin.  Mrs.  West  and  Miss 
Keynsham  and  Mrs.  West's  one-year-old 
baby,  all  shared  a  cabin,  and  I  heard  Miss 
Keynsham  explaining  to  people  that  she'd 
arranged  it  that  way  because  then  Nannie 
could  be  sure  of  a  good  rest,  and  she  herself 
could  "  help  Val  with  Baby  "  in  the  night. 

As  a  bachelor,  I  couldn't  really  follow  any 
of  it.  Why  a  nurse  paid  to  look  after  a 
child  should  turn  it  over  to  her  employer 
just  at  the  most  inconvenient  moments, 
and  in  what  way  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  night,  I  couldn't  imagine.  But  Miss 
Keynsham — Cousin  Winnie  we  all  called 
her,  because  little  Mrs.  West  used  the  name 
so  often — came  on  deck,  as  often  as  not, 
looking  fairly  washed  out,  and  telling  every- 
body that  Val  hadn't  had  any  sleep  at  all, 
because  Baby  had  needed  so  much  attention. 

Cousin  Winnie  had  been  born  helpful, 
not  a  doubt  of  that.  In  the  odd  way  that 
one  does  learn  all  about  one's  fellow-pas- 
sengers, we  knew  how  she'd  taken  Val, 
as  an  orphan  of  sixteen,  to  live  with  her, 
and  had  been  a  good  deal  more  than  most 
elder  sisters  to  her  ever  since.  At  one 
period  or  another,  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years,  Val  must  have  married 
— but  about  that,  nobody  succeeded  in 
learning  very  much.  The  people  who'd 
got  on  board  at  Rangoon  said  that  the 
Wests  had  been  out  there  only  sixteen 
months,  and  that  West  had  a  job  some- 
where   right    up-country,    in   the    Police. 


Cousin  Winnie  had  come  out  with  them, 
and  nursed  Mrs.  West,  who  had  been  very 
ill  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Now  she 
was  taking  Mrs.  West  and  the  baby  home 
for  good. 

There  was  a  general  idea  that  the  marriage 
hadn't  been  a  great  success,  and  this  was 
•  borne  out  by  the  way  in  which  Cousin 
Winnie  avoided  any  mention  of  the  husband. 
Mrs.  West,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  of 
him  sometimes,  but  I  noticed  after  awhile 
that  she  did  so  only  when  Cousin  Winnie 
wasn't  there.  It  looked  to  me,  even  then, 
as  though  Robin  West  and  Cousin  Winnie 
hadn't  appreciated  one  another — and  Cousin 
Winnie  had  won. 

Valerie  West  was  a  very  gentle  creature, 
looking  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  with 
big  brown  eyes  and  a  complexion  that 
became  like  a  rose-leaf  directly  we'd  left  the 
heat  of  the  Red  Sea  behind. 

She  must  have  been  about  twenty  years 
younger  than  Miss  Keynsham,  who  was 
already  grey-haired,  and  handsome  in  a 
haggard,  rather  fussy  sort  of  way.  But 
Cousin  Winnie  waited  on  her  hand  and  foot 
— or  would  have  done  so,  if  there  hadn't 
been  plenty  of  men  on  board  who  didn't 
give  her  the  chance.  Val  was  the  type 
that  men  like  to  wait  on.  So  Cousin 
Winnie  had  to  concentrate  on  the  baby. 

*'  Poor  little  thing,  her  teeth  are  worrying 
her  dreadfully  just  now,"  said  Cousin 
Winnie,  pushing  the  pram  round  and  round 
the  deck,  and  getting  tangled  up  with  the 
quoit-players,  and  the  deck-chairs,  and  the 
people  taking  constitutionals,  and  telling 
them  all  how  sorry  she  was,  and  how  Baby 
ought  to  be  having  her  midday  sleep  but 
wouldn't  "  go  off." 

"  Why  not  just  push  the  pram  near  the 
rail    somewhere    and    leave    her    alone  ? " 
suggested  one  experienced  mother. 
But    Cousin    Winnie    couldn't    do    that, 
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because  then  Baby  cried,  and  that  worried 
Val,  who'd  had  rather  a  bad  night.  ^ 

'*  Couldn't  the  nurse  get  her  ofi  ?  " 

"Nurse  is  making  her  food,"  said  Cousin 
Winnie.  Everybody  on  board  knew  about 
that  food. 

It  was  in  tins,  in  a  special  packing-case, 
and  the  case  was  just  too  large  for  the  cabin. 
It  had  had  to  go  in  the  hold,  and  every 
two  or  three  days  there  was  a  panic  that 
the  current  tin  had  "  run  out,"  and  Cousin 
Winnie  had  to  find  the  Fifth  Officer,  and 
plunge  into  the  hold  and  unearth  the  pack- 
ing-case and  extract  from  it  just  about 
two  more  tins  than  she  could  safely  carry, 
and  totter  off,  overladen,  to  the  cabin. 

"  It's  five  minutes  to  twelve  now  and  the 
stewardess  hasn't  brought  the  boiling  water 
— it  won't  ever  be  cool  enough  for  Baby  to 
take  it  at  twelve,  and  you  know  how  im- 
patient she  gets.  ..." 

"Shall  I  go -" 

"No,  let  me  do  it,  Val.  You're .  tired. 
Nannie,  could  you  take  Baby  for  just  one 
minute,  and  I'll  dash  to  the  kitchen,  that'll 
be  much  the  simplest,  really." 

But  it  wasn't  the  simplest.  That  was 
just  it.  The  activities  of :  Cousin  Winnie 
produced  complications,  rather  than  simpli- 
fications, always.  She  was  apologetic,  and 
grateful,  and  obliging,  and  painstakingly 
explanatory,  and  it  was  always  all  for  the 
sake  of  Val  and  the  baby.  It  all  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  other  people's  time,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  her  own.  :  ^ 

Everybody  said  :  "  Miss  Keynsham  is  so 
devoted  to  little  Mrs.  West.  It's  quite 
wonderful."     So  it  was  in  a  way. 

It  was  wonderful,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  any  woman  should  have  the  audacity 
to  say  what  Winnie  Keynsham  said  to 
Major  Adeane. 

"  Oh,  Major  Adeane,  would  you  mind  not 
asking  Val  to  dance  to-night  ?  She  simply 
can't  resist  it,  you  know,  and  it  is  so  bad 
for  her  to  stay  up  late.  She  doesn't  get 
very  good  nights  with  Baby,  and  she's  one 
of  those  people  who  can't  make  up  for 
bad  nights  in  the  daytime." 

"  But  we  shouldn't  keep  it  up  late,  you 
know,"  the  poor  Major  protested.  He  was 
far  and  away  the  best  dancer  on  board  and 
his  step  suited  Mrs.  West's  to  perfection. 

"  It  was  past  twelve  when  Val  came  to 
bed  last  night,  and  this  morning  she  woke 
with  a  headache,"  said  Cousin  Winnie  re- 
proachfully. 

"  By  Jove !  I'm  sorry.  She's  not  very 
strong,  I'm  afraid." 


"  Not  at  all  strong,  though  she  hates  me 
to  say  so.  And,  of  course,  she  doesn't  dream 
that  I'm  talking  to  you  like  this,  Major 
Adeane.  But  I  knew  that  if  I.  told,  you 
how  it  was,  you'd  play  up." 

The  Major,  reluctant  and  disconsolate, 
played  up.  What  else  could  he  do  ?  And 
Cousin  Winnie  manoeuvred  Val  down  to 
the  cabin,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  before;;, 
the  dancing  began.  My  cabin  was  exactly 
opposite  theirs,  and  I  could  hear  them  talk- 
ing in  the  jerky  sort  of  whisper  that  women 
do  employ  when  they  don't  want  to  wake 
a  child. 

As  I  opened  my  door  to  go  up  on  deck 
again — I'd  only  come  down  for  tobacco — - 
— I  heard  a  dozen  words  in  Mjs.  West's 
voice,  and  it  sounded  as  though  she  was 
crying.  ' 

"Winnie,  it  feels  just  as  though  it  had 
all  been  a  dream.  If  it  wasn't  for  Baby, 
I  shouldn't  believe  I'd  ever  been  married. 
The  time  that  Robin  and  I— i-"    ^ 

I  got  out  of  earshot  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

But  the  words  haunted  me, '  becauseHhey 
seemed  to  lend  colour .  to .  th4t*  suspicion 
that  had  already  crossed  my'niihd  aboiit 
the  West  marriage.  A  woman  '[  whos4 
marriage  has  been  wholly  unhappy  doesnft 
say  that  it  feels  as  though  it  had  ^beeri 
a  .dream.  A  nightmare,  perhaps,  but  not 
a  dream.  And  there'd  been  something,  be- 
sides, in  the  tone  of  that  "  Eobin  and  I  "\^^\  ". 

The  next  day  I  waited  for  an.  oppqrtunit^ 
that  I  felt  pretty  certain' would  com er'^  v 

Miss  Keynsham  and  Mrs.  "West  weje  in 
deck-chairs,  side  by  side  as  usual.  '  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
nurse — for  once  on  duty — Was  watching 
the  baby  as  it  crawled  up  and  down  by  the 
side  of  the  rail.  :^  w 

The  great  heat  had  been  left  behind  us, 
but  it  was  warm  enough  to  make  everyone 
welcome  the  sight  of  the  deck-stewards, 
with  trays  of  ice-creams.  Both  ladies 
took  one,  and  of  course  Cousin  Winnie, 
the  ever-thoughtful,  exclaimed  :  "I  must 
take  one  to  Nannie." 

Up  she  jumped,  and  put  her  own  plate 
down  on  the  deck  and  hurried  over  to  the 
nurse.  And  as  I  had  foreseen,  the  nurse 
immediately  turned  over  the  child  to  Miss 
Keynsham — I  didn't  hear  on  what  pretext 
— and  disappeared  below,  ice  and  all/ 
Cousin  Winnie  went  down  on  her  knees, 
and  began  to  be  a  bow-wow,  or  a  baa  lamb, 
and  the  baby,  who'd  been  fairly  quiet  before,; 
playing  on  its  own,  got  restless  and  noisy' 
and  incoherent,  and  finally  had  to  be  carried 
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all  round  the  deck  by  its  devoted  guardian. 
Meanwhile,  I  sat  down  in  Miss  Keynsham's 
deserted   chair. 

I  had  talked  to  Mrs.  West  before,  and 
danced  with  her  on  evenings  when  Cousin 
Winnie  hadn't  told  her  that  she  was  tired 
and  ought  to  go  to  bed,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  begin  where  we'd  left  off.  I  asked 
about  her  plans  when  she  got  to  England. 

"  We're  going  to  pay  some  visits  first, 
and  then,  we  want  to  find  a  tiny  little 
house  near  London,  somewhere — Kent  or 
Surrey;" 


with  three  other  fellows — one  of  them, 
Sandy  McCall,  was  a  pal  of  mine." 

"  I've  often  heard  of  Sandy  McCall  !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Of  course  it  was  Robin. 
He  was  out  there  in  1920  to  '21.  But  I 
don't  remember " 

"  Oh  no,"  I  interrupted.  "  I  was  simply 
one  of  the  older  men,  I  expect,  to  him,  and 
not  particularly  interesting.  But  we've 
played  poker  together  many  a  time,  and  polo 
too." 

"  He's  had  to  give  up  polo  now,"  she 
sighed  :    "  too  expensive." 


*  Miss  Keynsham — I'm  so  frightfully  sorry — I  say,  please  don't  spoil  your  handkerchief- 
was  in  great  distress." 


-'     The  Major 


"  We  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Cousin  Winnie  and  Baby  and  I,"  she 
explained  meekly. 

**  I  see.  Till  your  husband  gets  his 
leave,  I  suppose." 

I  didn't  look  at  her,  but  I  felt  her  start, 
and  a  woman  who  was  less  gentle  would 
almost  certainly  have  snubbed  me  for  the 
impertinence. 

But  I  held  a  trump  card. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  West,  I'm  almost 
sure  that  I  know  your  husband.  I  was 
on  the  China  coast  five  years  ago,  and  there 
was    a    Robin    West    sharing    a    bungalow 


Her  eyes  strayed  towards  the  baby, 
who  had  by  this  time  compelled  Cousin 
Winnie  back  to  its  original  corner  of  the 
deck,  and  was  amusing  itself  by  clawing 
at  her  hair. 

I,  also,  looked  at  the  baby  and  then  back 
at  its  charming  mother. 

"  He  must  be  very  proud  of  little — er — 
Mary." 

"  Margaret "    she 


''  Margaret  Winifrede." 
"  I  meant  Margaret, 

like  him  ?  " 
"  Yes,  very." 


corrected    gently, 
of  course.     Is  she 
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'*  She'll  have  altered,  I  suppose,  by  the 
time  he  sees  her  again.  Don't  babies  of 
that  age  alter  rather  quickly  ?  " 

**  Very  quickly,"  she  conceded. 

"  Bad  luck  for  poor  old  Kobin,  seeing 
you  both  go  off  and  having  to  stay  behind." 

There  was  a  silence. 

I  was  almost  sure  that  she  was  trying  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  say  something. 

It  came  at  last. 

"  I — I'm  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  live 
out  in  the  East  any  more.  They  say  I  can't 
stand  the  climate." 

They  I 

**  Do  you  mean  never  ?  " 

She  nodded,  looking  at  me  very  miser- 
ably. 

Now  the  Far  East  is  trying  for  many 
women,  and  not  exactly  rejuvenating  for 
any.  But  a  doctor  knows  very  well  that 
the  woman  who  can't  live  out  there — given 
reasonable  spells  of  leave,  of  course — is  one 
in,  perhaps,  ten  thousand.  In  the  other 
9,999  cases,  for  canH^  read  wonH. 

"  But  what  about  West's  job,  then  ?  " 
said  I  slowly.  "  Will  he  have  to  chuck 
the  Force  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  very  good  moment  for  chuck- 
ing jobs,  is  it  ? "  she  said  hesitatingly. 
**  I  mean,  everybody  says  there's  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  had  in  England.  I 
know  simply  heaps  of  men — married  ones, 
too — who'd  take  any  job  in  the  world,  and 
can't  find  one." 

"  So  do  I." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  And  Eobin  gets  leave  at  the  end  of 
five  years  ?  "  I  said  at  last. 

*'  Yes." 

Her  voice  was  very  low,  and  she  wasn't 
looking  at  me. 

"  Burma  is  a  bad  country  for  a  man  to 
live  alone  in,  Mrs.  West,"  I  said  at  last. 
"  Too  much  drinking  and  too  many  foolish 
ways  of  spending  money.  Please  forgive 
me,  if  you  think  I've  no  right  to  speak 
like  this." 

*'  I'm  not  angry,"  she  said  in  the  same 
low  voice.  "  It's  what  I've  often  thought 
myself.     But  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

**  You  can  go  back  to  your  husband,"  I 
suggested,  perhaps  rather  brutally. 

But  I  was  beginning  to  see  that  what  she 
wanted  was  someone  who  would  give  her 
the  courage  to  put  her  own  inmost  convic- 
tion into  words. 

"  Many  women  stay  at  home  to  look 
after  their  babies  and  let  their  husbands 
go  to  the  East  alone,"  she  pointed  out. 


**  Not  till  the  children  are  four  or  five 
years  old,  though,  and  in  your  case  that 
needn't  be  considered  yet." 

"  I  know." 

"  You  could  have  the  next  three  and  a 
half  years — four  and  a  half,  if  he's  due  for 
leave  then — with  your  husband  and  your 
child,  all  together." 

"  We  were  all  together  before — he  and 
Baby  and  I,  and  Cousin  Winnie.  Gut 
there." 

**  Miss  Keynsham  was  living  with  you  ?  " 
I  tried  to  keep  my  voice  colourless. 

"  Well,  practically.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  long  visit,  but  she's  been  such  an  angel 
to  me  always,  and  we're  such  friends " 

There  was  a  splintering  sound  beneath 
me. 

Major  Adeane,  briskly  returning  from 
deck-quoits,  had  stepped  into  the  little 
glass  plate  that  held  Cousin  Winnie's 
neglected  ice. 

*'  It's  all  my  fault !  "  she  cried,  hastening 
up  to  us — and  speaking  with  much  more 
truth  than  she  probably  realised,  for  it  had 
been  an  idiotic  place  in  which  to  leave  the 
thing. 

"  No,  Val,  let  me — don't  touch  it — you'll 
cut  yourself." 

**  Miss  Keynsham  —  I'm  so  frightfully 
sorry — I  say,  please  don't  spoil  your  hand- 
kerchief  "  The  Major  was  in  great  dis- 
tress. 

I  called  to  a  passing  steward,  and  asked 
him  to  clear  up  the  mess. 

Mrs.  West's  baby  arrived  on  its  hands 
and  knees,  and  Miss  Keynsham  interposed 
herself  frenziedly  between  it  and  the  broken 
glass.  And  she  tried  to  wipe  the  ice-cream 
splashes  off  the  Major's  white  boots  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  she  implored  Val  not 
to  move,  and  was  just  going  to  beg  me  not 
to  disturb  myself  when  she  looked  up  and 
saw,  presumably,  that  I  wavsn't  going  to. 

On  the  contrary,  I  left  them  to  the  fuss, 
so  typical  of  Cousin  Winnie's  devotion. 

It  was  a  pity,  I  thought,  that  my  talk 
with  Mrs.  West  had  been  broken  off.  I 
wondered  whether  I  should  be  given  a 
chance  of  resuming  it. 

To  my  surprise,  it  was  she  herself  who 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  that 
evening  after  dinner. 

(Cousin  Winnie  had  left  the  dining-saloon 
just  as  a  plate  of  roast  chicken  had  been 
put  down  in  front  of  her,  because  she 
thought  she  heard  Baby,  and  hadn't 
reappeared.) 

"  Isn't  it  a  lovely  night  ?  "  said  the  soft 
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voice  of  little  Mrs.  West  at  my  elbow,  as 
I  leant  over  the  rail. 

"  Beautiful.  And  in  England  we  shall 
find  east  winds.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  the  tropics,  after  all." 

"  England  is  much  healthier.  I'm  think- 
ing of  Baby,"  she  added. 

"  Children  who  are  born  in  the  East 
generally  do  very  well  there,  in  my  ex- 
perience." 

The  sudden  vehemence  of  her  answer 
startled  me. 

"  Dr.  Page,  I  know  what  you  mean.  You 
were  trying  to  say  the  same  thing  yester- 
day, too.  You  think  that  I  ought  not 
to  have  left  my  husband.  Well,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  what  nobody  else  knows,  yet. 
My  husband  and  I  are  going  to  get  a  legal 
separation." 

''  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mrs.  West." 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?  Kobin 
wasn't  a  special  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
don't  know  what  our  marriage  has  been  like." 

I  remembered  how  she  had  said,  "  It 
feels  as  though  it  had  all  been  a  dream," 
referring  to  her  marriage,  and  I  ventured  a 
shot. 

"  I  remember  enough  of  Robin,  and,  may 
I  add,  IVe  seen  enough  of  you  to  know 
that  your  married  life  wouldn't  have  ended 
in  failure  at  the  end  of  less  than  two  years 
if  you'd,  both  of  you,  been  let  alone." 

She  might  have  been  angry — she  might 
have  burst  into  tears — or  have  abruptly 
changed  the  subject — but  nothing  could 
have  surprised  me  more  than  did  her  actual 
reply  when  it  came. 

"  Sometimes  I've  thought  that,  too.  It 
— it  was  a  mistake." 

I  knew  very  well  what  she  meant,  of 
course,  but  it  seemed  better  that  she  should 
put  it  into  words  herself. 

"  What  was  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  To  think  that  Robin  and — and  Cousin 

Winnie — that  they  could  ever — that  he 

Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  like  !  " 
she  burst  out.  "  I'm  devoted  to  her.  I 
always  have  been — and  no  words  can  de- 
scribe her  goodness  and  devotion  to  me, 
ever  since  I  was  a  child.  But  she,  poor 
darling,  didn't  exactly  realise  that  I'd  ever 
grown  up,  and  she  still  wants  to  shelter 
me,  and  take  care  of  me,  and  prevent  my 
having  any  responsibility  at  all.  I  can't 
tell  you  the  difficulties  and  miseries  there 
were,  when  Robin  and  I  first  got  engaged." 

*'  She  didn't  want  you  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  sweet  about  it,  poor  darling, 
and  most  unselfish.     But  it  was  a  dreadful 


blow  to  her  that  I  should  marry  a  man  who 
had  to  go  abroad,  and  she  frightened  Robin 
so  much  about  my  l)eing  delicate,  and  said 
how  much  I  should  miss  everything  and 
everybody  in  England,  that  he — he  offered 
to  break  off  our  engagement.  Only  I 
wouldn't." 

"Then  you  did  care?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  did.  But  about  a  month 
before  the  wedding — well,  we  actually  did 
break  it  off.     At  least,  I  did." 

"  How  did  Cousin  Winnie  manage  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't !  It  was  all  because  she's 
so  fond  of  me.  But  she  talked  to  me,  and 
somehow  I  felt  when  I  listened  to  her  that  I 
wasn't  really  the  right  wife  for  Robin — not 
clever  enough,  I  mean.  She  was  so  afraid 
we  shouldn't  have  enough  in  common 
that  it  made  me  afraid  too.  And  so  I  told 
him  I'd  made  a  mistake,  and  that  I  couldn't 
marry  him.  And  then  I  was  frightfully 
miserable.  And  so  was  Cousin  Winnie. 
We  used  to  talk  half  the  night  sometimes, 
and  cry — and  Robin  used  to  write  me  letters 
— oh,  it  was  miserable  !  " 

I  could  believe  it.  And  I  could  just 
hear  Cousin  Winnie,  talking  and  worrying, 
and  making  herself  and  Val  wretched,  to 
say  nothing  of  poor  Robin  West,  and  then 
being  more  wretched  than  ever  because 
Val  was  wretched,  and  because  crying  all 
night  was  bad  for  Val.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  end,  she  said  perhaps  I'd  better 
marry  him,  if  I  was  so  unhappy  without  him, 
and  she  asked  if  she  should  come  out  to 
Burma  with  us  just  to  begin  with,  so  that 
I  could  have  another  woman  with  me,  in 
case  I  did  get  ill  or  anything." 

"  Robin  agreed  to  that  ?  " 

"  He'd  have  agreed  to  anything,  I  think, 
if  he'd  thought  it  would  make  me  marry 
him.  And  we  had  such  a  perfectly  happy 
six  weeks  at  Avignon,  before  we  sailed. 
Cousin  Winnie  wouldn't  let  me  bother 
about  anything.  She  did  all  the  packing, 
and  took  all  the  trouble,  while  we  just 
enjoyed  ourselves." 

"  Well,  it  was  your  honeymoon." 

"  I  know."  She  sighed.  "  When  it  was 
over,  and  we  came  back  to  London,  Cousin 
Winnie  was  absolutely  knocked  up  by  all 
she'd  had  to  do.  You  know  how  thoroughly 
she  does  things — I  mean,  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  she  takes." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  She  sailed  with  us  from  Tilbury.  And 
— oh,  I  do  so  hate  myself  for  feeling  it, 
but  it's  true  ! — things  were  never  really  the 
same  after  that," 
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"  How  could  you  expect  them  to  be  ?  " 
I  asked  her.  "  A  man  and  his  wife  aren't 
meant  to  have  a  third  person  planted  on 
them  like  that,  in  the  very  first  year  of 
marriage.     It's  against  nature." 

"  She  was  an  angel  to  me  when  I  was  ill. 
Though  it  made  things 
worse,  in  a  way,  having 
her,  because  she  was  so 
terribly  upset  when  Robin 
couldn't  get  the  things 
she  thought  I  needed, 
and  that  made  him^  more 
anxious  than  ever.  But  I 
don't  know  how  I  should 
ever  have  managed  with 
Baby,  if  Cousin  Winnie 
hadn't  been  there." 

"  Other  mothers  have 
managed  with  a  first  baby, 
even  out  in  the  East. 
And  I'm  sure,  if  you'll 
forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
that  you'd  anyway  have 
tried  it  a  bit  longer,  if 
there'd  been  nobody  to 
come  between  you  and 
your  husband." 

"  I  never  would  own 
that  she  did  come  be- 
tween us." 

*'  But  didn't  Robin 
think  so?  " 

"  Yes,"    she    admitted. 
"  That's    why    we    quar- 
relled.     And    I    was     so 
unhappy  that  Cousin  Win- 
nie persuaded  me  that  our  marriage    had 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  I  should  be  happy 
again  if  she  and   I  could  go  back  to   our 
old  life  together,  and  everything  could  be 
as  it  was  before  I  ever  knew  Robin." 

"  One  can't  ever  go  back  to  what  is 
past,"  I  said,  sententiously  enough. 

"  I  know  that,  now.  And  /  can't  go 
back  to  my  life  with  Robin." 

"  That  is  not  past.  It  was  broken  into 
— when  you  left  Avignon — but  it's  not  too 
late,  thank  goodness.  Leave  the  ship  at 
Port  Said,  and  turn  round  and  go  back 
again  by  the  next  boat.  I'll  help  you 
about  passports  and  luggage  and  all  that 
part  of  it." 

"How  kind  you  are!"  She  was  half 
laughing  and  half  crying.  "  But  it's  im- 
possible. Even  you  couldn't  help  me 
with  Cousin  Winnie.  I  can't  break  her 
heart." 

'*  Val,  dear  !  "  called  a  well-known  voice. 


I  had  just  time  to  get  in  the  obvious 
thrust. 

"  But  you  can  break  your  husband's  ?  " 

.  "It's,  all   right,"    proclaimed .  the    kind, 

breathless  tones  of  Cousin  Winnie  beside  us. 

"  Baby's  gone  off  quite  quietly,  dear  wee 


mite,     and    I     sent 
Nannie  to  get   her  supper 
while    I     stayed    outside 
the    cabin    just    in    case 
Baby  woke  again." 

"  Oh,    Cousin    Winnie  ! 
All  this  time  ?  "  "  : 

"  I  was  quite  all  right, 
darling.  I  just  stood  in  the  passage, 
and  made  a  sign  to  anyone  who 
came  past  to  go  quietly,  and  I  made 
the  stewardess  hang  something  over  the 
electric  light  just  outside,  so  now  we  can 
keep  the  door  open  and  it'll  be  so  much 
cooler  for  Baby " 

I  moved  away.  I  really  didn't  know 
what  I  might  have  said,  if  I'd  listened  any 
longer  to  the  prattling  stream  of  Cousin 
Winnie's  officious  absurdities. 
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There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  what  Valerie  West  wanted,  in  the 
depths  of  her  silly,  loving  little  heart,  was  to 
get  back  to  her  husband  again  and  have  him, 
and  their  child,  to  herself.  The  only  thing 
that  was  holding  her  back  was  the  dread- 
fulness  of  hurting  devoted  Cousin  Winnie. 

If  only  they  would  quarrel !  But  I  felt 
sure  there  was  no  chance  of  that.  Cousin 
Winnie  wasn't  the  quarrelling  kind.  She'd 
be  grieved,  and  harassed,  and  anxious, 
and  even  heartbroken,  but  not  angry, 
whatever  happened.  The  unwelcome,  alto- 
gether frightful,  idea  crossed  my  mind  that 
I  ought  to  tell  her  straight  out  what  a 
lot  of    mischief    she    was    doing,  and    how 


Presently  Major  Adeane  joined  me.  His 
first  remark  nearly  made  me  jump  into  the 
air. 

"  What  a  splendid  sort  of  woman  Miss 
Keynsham  is  !  "  he  said. 

Was  he  being  satirical  ? — or  was  he  think- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  she'd  mopped  her 
ice-cream  off  his  boots  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  ? 

"  Always  thinkin'  of  other  people,  isn't 
she  ?  "  the  Major  went  on,  and  his  tone 
now  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ice- 
cream, or  something  analogous,  that  had 
moved  him  to  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  being 
satirical. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I've  come  across  a 


"  *  Why   should  you  be   sorry  ? 

Robin    wasn't   a   special  friend 

of  yours.'  " 


thoroughly  she  was  managing  to  spoil  life 
for  Eobin  West  and  his  wife,  and  probably 
the  baby  as  well.  The  question  was,  whether 
she'd  believe  me.  But,  anyway,  she'd  be 
pretty  sure  to  refer  the  question  to  Mrs. 
West,  and  so  give  her  the  opportunity 
that  she  hadn't  courage  to  take  for  herself. 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck. 


more  unselfish  woman,  except  my  poor 
wife.  Funny  thing  to  say,  perhaps,  but 
Miss  Keynsham  somehow  reminds  me  of 
poor  Millicent.  She  seems  to  enter  into 
other  people's  interests  so  wholeheartedly, 
and  make  them  her  own." 

"  Yes,  she  certainly  does." 

"  Of  course,  I  admire  her  devotion  to  little 
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Mrs.  West  simply  tremendously,  but  it 
seems  to  take  up  the  whole  of  her  time. 
And,  really,  a  good-looking  woman  like 
Miss  Keynsham  ought  to  be  thinkin'  about 
her  own  life,  it  seems  to  me.'* 

"  Yes  !  "  I  answered,  with  a  fervour  that 
should  have  gratified  him.  "  Indeed  she 
ought.  I — I  wish  you  could  persuade  her 
of  that,  Major." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  wish  I  could  too,"  said 
Major  Adeane  thoughtfully. 

''  Tell  her  about  your  daughters,"  I 
insisted.  The  poor  Major  had  been  left  a 
widower  with  five  little  girls,  all  under 
twelve  years  old.  "  Ask  her  to  help  you 
about  a  governess,  or  a  nurse,  or  whatever 
they're  to  have.  Get  her  to  recommend  a 
good  dentist  for  the  one  who's  had  trouble 
with  her  teeth.  Ask  her  to  go  with  you 
and  take  them  all  to  the  Zoo  when  we  get 
home.     She'd  simply  love  it." 

"  By  Jove,  d'you  think  she  would  ?  But 
she'll  be  too  busy  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
She  and  Mrs.  West  are  going  house-hunting." 
"  She  won't  be  too  busy  if  you  can  make 
her  feel  you  really  need  her  help,"  I  earnestly 
assured  him.  *'  You  know  what  she's  like 
—how  ready  to  devote  herself." 

"  One  hardly  likes  to  take  advantage  of  her 
unselfishness,"  said  the  Major  gruffly,  but 
I  could  see  that  the  idea  appealed  to  him. 
It  should  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  he  didn't 
put  it  into  practice  within  twenty-four 
hours — ^but  he  did,  and  I  gave  him  every 
assistance. 

I  told  Miss  Keynsham  all  about  the  five 
little  girls  myself,  and  hinted  that  one  of 
the  poor,  tender-hearted  Major's  chief  fore- 
bodings was  that  of  having  to  take  the 
youngest-but-one  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  dentist. 

"  It's  a  woman's  job,  isn't  it  ? — and  the 
poor  old  fellow  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
woman  relations.  I  don't  know  what  he's 
going  to  do." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  him  !  "  said  Cousin 
Winnie.  '*  Couldn't  one  possibly  do  any- 
thing to  help,  I  wonder  ?  Perhaps,  once 
Val   and   Baby   are   settled   in   nice   quiet 

rooms,  I  might  be  able " 

"  He  wants  to  ask  your  advice,  I  know," 
I  said  gently. 

For  the  very  first  time  on  the  voyage, 
Mrs.  West's  nurse  was  left  on  duty  looking 
after  the  baby  the  whole  evening. 

Cousin  Winnie  was  sitting  on  deck,  con- 
versing earnestly  with  Major  Adeane,  and 
Valerie  West,  with  startled  eyes,  was  allow- 
ing me  to  draw  up  details  of  her  return 


journey  to  Kangoon,  direct  from  Port  Said. 
I  never  actually  got  a  verbal  assent  out 
of  her,  but  it  was  implied  in  her  words, 
spoken  just  as  she  left  me,  after  more  than 
an  hour. 

"  But,  you  know,  it  all  depends,  doesn't  it  ? " 
*'  Only  on  yourself." 
"  I  can't  break  Cousin  Winnie's  heart," 
said  Mrs.  West  wistfully.  But,  last  time, 
she'd  said  it  desperately,  so  I  felt  that  we 
were  getting  on.  I  had  not,  however, 
expected  the  climax  to  come  as  suddenly 
as  it  did  come. 

On  the  night  before  the  ship  was  due  to 
touch  at  Port  Said,  Mrs.  West  mysteriously 
found  her  courage.  I  was  destined  never 
to  know  exactly  how  this  came  about, 
whether  through  some  obvious  preoccupa- 
tion of  Cousin  Winnie's  own,  or  a  definite 
question  of  hers  as  to  the  future — but  I 
couldn't  avoid  knowing  that  they  were  at  it 
hard  that  night,  in  the  cabin  exactly  opposite 
mine  —  talking  and  crying  and  hushing 
each  other  down  on  account  of  the  baby, 
and  then  talking  again. 

I  banged  my  door  and  cleared  my  throat 
in  vain.  At  midnight,  the  baby  woke  and 
cried,  and  then,  from  the  sounds,  I  deduced 
that  it  was  being  rushed  down  the  passage  to 
the  nurse's  cabin.  Evidently  they  wanted 
a  free  field.  And  the  talking,  and  the  cry- 
ing, went  on  and  on  and  on.  I  couldn't, 
of  course,  hear  a  word,  but  the  sounds  were 
unmistakable. 

There  was  more  of  Cousin  Winnie,  of 
course,  than  of  Val.  She  must  have  pleaded, 
and  exhorted,  and  argued,  and  bewailed 
and  implored.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
little  Mrs.  West,  listening  to  her,  and  crying 
hard,  gave  in  twenty  times,  and  twenty 
times  took  back  her  words. 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  I  could  get  to 
sleep,  and  then  they  were  still  at  it. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me  when  Mrs.  West 
didn't  appear  at  all  next  morning,  and  Cousin 
Winnie,  who  was  as  white  as  a  ghost,  with 
dark  rings  round  her  eyes,  said  that  **  Val 
hadn't  had  a  very  good  night." 

I  found  her  on  deck  later,  collecting  some 
things  that  her  cousin  wanted,  and  she 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face  and  said, 
*'  Val's  told  me  that  you  know  all  about  it. 
Dr.  Page.  Why  have  you  advised  her  to 
go  back  to  that  terrible  climate  ?  " 

"  I've  advised  her  to  go  back  to  her  hus- 
band, Miss  Keynsham.     I'm   old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  not  only  does  her 
duty  lie  with  him — but  her  happiness." 
"  If  I  could  believe  that,"   said  Cousin 
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Wirihie  with  trembling  lips,  "  I  wouldn't 
mind  so  much." 

Oddly  enough,  I  believed  Jier.  She  did 
adore  Val,  and  she  did  want  her  to  be  happy, 
but  she'd  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  the  life  of  another 
person  for  her.  And  when  a  woman  has 
been  making  that  mistake  for  twenty  years 
she  isn't  likely  ever  to  realise  that  it  is  a 
mistake. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  understand  how 
delicate  Val  has  always  been,"  she  began. 
",And  she's  most  terribly  sensitive.  I 
haven't  got  a  word  to  say  against  Robin, 
but  he'll  never  understand  a  woman  like 
Val — never.  I  can't  tell  you  what  the 
atmosphere  of  strain  was  like,  in  our  last 
six  months  out  there." 

Well,  it  wasn't  any  use  explaining  to  her 
that  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  strain, 
if  she  herself  hadn't  been  there. 

I  did  the  only  thing  that  I  could  do — 
listened  to  her,  and  left  her  as  quickly  as 
I  decently  could.  And  then  I  found  Major 
Adeane  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Miss  Keynsham  is  frightfully  down  on 
her  luck  this  morning.  I  dare  say  she'll 
tell  you  about  it,  but  you  know  what  she 
is — the  very  best  way  to  take  her  mind  off 
her  troubles,  with  "a  woman  like  that,  is 
to  tell  her  some  of  your  own.  Don't  think 
I'm  butting  in,  but  she  did  tell  me  that 
you  were  going  to  show  her  the  photographs 
of  your  little  girls.  She  seemed  awfully 
keen  about  it." 


"  I've  got  them  here  to  show  her,"  said 
the  Major  quite  eagerly.  "  Wonderful,  what 
an  interest  she  takes.  And  I  can't  tell 
you  the  amount  of  trouble  she's  been  giving 
herself,  looking  up  addresses  for  me — schools, 
and  dentists,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

Mrs.  West  did  leave  the  ship  with  the 
nurse  and  the  baby  at  Port  Said,  and  I 
myself  sent  off  the  cable  for  her  which  told 
her  husband  that  she  was  coming  back  to 
him.  The  wording  of  it  would  have  re- 
moved any  doubts,  supposing  that  I  had 
had  any,  as  to  which  side  of  the  world  her 
true  happiness  lay. 

As  for  Cousin  Winnie,  she  played  up 
gallantly,  once  she'd  understood  that  Val 
really  meant  it.  But  I  wasn't  surprised 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  again  at  all. 

The  Major  said  good-bye  to  me  in  the 
crowded  bustle  of  the  boat-train  at  Ply- 
mouth station.  It  was  a  wet,  warm  day, 
but  he  was  throttling  in  the  folds  of  a  huge 
knitted  muffler. 

"  Miss  Keynsham  says  I  can't  be  too 
careful  of  bronchial  trouble — not  that  I 
ever  knew  I  had  the  tendency,  before,  but 
still,  I  dare  say  she's  right.  She  hunted 
up  this  magnificent  comforter  for  me — had 
to  get  the  box  specially  out  from  amongst 
the  luggage,  and  gave  herself  no  end  of 
trouble.  And,  I  say,  old  fellow,  she's 
coming  to  take  the  kids  to  the  Zoo  on 
Sunday." 


FEBRUARY. 


A  GROSS  the  crisp  and  sunny  downland  grass, 

Silent  and  swift,  the  great  cloud-shadows  pass  ; 
In  the  clear  air  the  larks  i|?egin  to  sing 

Their  first  exultant  songs  of  coming  spring. 


Soft  dun  of  furrowed  fields  climb  up  the  down  ; 

Copses,  a  tender  symphony  in  brown  ; 
On  hedgerow  oaks  bronze  leaves  of  yesteryear; 

Yet — spring  is  stealing  towards  us  unaware. 


A  stir  of  life  is  over  all  the  earth  ! 

But  yesterday  the  snowdrops  came  to  birth. 
Their  fragile  blooms  across  this  churchyard  spread 

Whisper  triumphantly,  **  There  are  no  dead." 

h.  G.  MOBERLY. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF 
TURPENTINE: 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE'S  SHARE 
IN  THE  WORLD'S  SUPPLY.  .  THE 
CHANCES  OF  A  WORLD  SHORTAGE 

By  JOHN    ERNEST   HODGSON,    F.R.G.S. 


AVERY  definite  degree  of  interest  is 
gradually  centring  itself  upon  the 
world's  turpentine  supply.  This 
essential  oil  has  not  bulked  as  largely  in  the 
public  eye  as  either  petroleum  or  rubber, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  become  a  trade  fac- 
tor of  first-class  importance.  The  advance 
of  science,  the  higher  standard  of  comfort 
among  the  people,  the  consequent  sudden 
growth  of  demand,  the  too  slow  extension 
of  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  possibility 
of  the  chemists  being  able  to  provide  a 
cheap  and  efficient  substitute — these  things 
have  all  helped  to  bring  turpentine  to  the 
front  and  to  make  its  future  a  matter  of 
vital  concern.  That  the  British  people  have 
a  finger  in  the  pie  goes  without  saying. 
When  its  vast  resources  in  minerals,  forests 
and  agricultural  land  are  considered  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  very  few  problems  of 
supply  can  fail  to  touch  the  Empire  in  at 
least  one  of  its  limbs. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  the  chief  constituent 
in  the  making  of  paint  and  varnish  that 
turpentine  has  been  promoted  to  such  high 
economic  rank.  But  before  examining  the 
reasons  which  have  caused  anxiety  to  be 
felt  as  to  adequate  future  supplies  itn^ay 
be  of  interest  to  glance  at  its  general  history. 

The  literature  of  the  world  contains  few 
definite  references  to  turpentine  till  well 
into  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  facts  that  it  was  only  then  dis- 
covered to  possess  great  medicinal  value, 
and  that  it  had  never  hitherto  figured  very 
largely  in  domestic  economy  or  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 
Among  many  old-fashioned  matrons  of  to- 
day, it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  stimulant, 
an   absorbent   and   a   counter-irritant.     In 


medieval  times  it  entered  the  pages  of  litera- 
ture both  as  aqua  ardens  and  spiritus,  names 
which  are  eloquent  of  the  virtues  which  we 
associate  with  it  to-day.  That  its  existence 
must  have  been  known  and  some  of  its  good 
qualities  recognised  in  antiquity  is,  how- 
ever, practically  certain.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  exquisite  perfection  reached 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes 
and  lacquers,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  this  type  of  oil  was  first  distilled  and 
used  by  them.  To  the  ancients  it  was  known 
as  Cedar  oil,  and  it  was  first  used  by  sea- 
faring folk.  It  is  to-day  a  most  important 
item  in  the  equipment  pf  ships.  The  word 
turpentine  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  time  that  Greek  civilisation 
reached  its  highest  peak.  It  is  of  Persian 
origin  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
words  Pistachia  terehinthes  L.  As  far  as 
history  can  tell  us  the  preparation  of  turpen- 
tine was  first  undertaken  in  the  Caucasus, 
for  it  is  possible  to  trace  references  to  the 
use  of  some  such  material  in  the  accounts 
of  the  building  and  painting  of  the  early 
Volga  boats. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
pine  tree  and  is  won  by  a  process  of  tapping 
very  like  that  used  in  the  rubber  industry. 
Gashes  are  made  into  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
and  the  crude  sap,  which  is  known  as  oleo- 
resin,  begins  slowly  to  ooze  forth.  After 
being  caught  in  cups  which  are  hung  to  the 
bark  it  is  taken  to  the  faqtory,  where  it  goes 
through  a  process  of  separation,  the  ultimate 
products  being  the  two  commodities  which 
are  known  as  turpentine  and  resin. 

The  present  chief  source  of  supply  is  the 
United  States.    Ever  since  the  early  part 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pine  forests 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina  have  yielded  large 
quantities.  France  has  a  fair  output,  enough 
at  least  to  assure  meeting  her  own  require- 
ments.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 


to  be  able  to  create  an  important  export 
trade.  Her  methods  of  obtaining  supplies 
are  archaic  and  wasteful.  Instead  of  being 
tapped  the  trees  are  chopped  down,  and 
the  oleo-resin  is  extracted  b}'-  slinging  the 
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ago  the  pine  was  planted  in  the  shifting 
sands  of  Gascony,  and  since  then  the  in- 
dustry has  prospered,  though  it  is  not 
capable  of  great  expansion. 

The  only  considerable  producer  is  Russia, 
but  it  will  be  many  years  before  she  can  hope 


logs  over  wood  fires,  the  distilled  liquid  being 
caught  in  tin  gutters.  The  danger  which 
attaches  to  the  use  of  such  an  out-of-date 
method  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  exudation  from  the  trees  undergoes 
decomposition  and  becomes  highly  inflam- 
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mable  at  about  250°  Centigrade  and  care 
has  to  be  taken  not  to  exceed  that  tempera- 
ture while  the  distillation  process  is  going 
on.     As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  con- 
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PINE  TREE   WITH   ITS   GASH   AND   CUP  IN 
THE   LANDES   REGION   OF  FRANCE. 


cerned,  the  only  other  exporters  are  Spain, 
Portugal,  Algeria  and  Greece,  though  the 
quantity  available  from  each  of  these  coun- 
tries is  negligible.  British  Columbian  forests 
produce  a  little,  but  it  is  feared  that  the 


industry  will  never  attain  any  dimensions 
there  as  the  pines  do  not  yield  up  their  oil 
readily  on  being  tapped,  and  the  resultant 
oleo-resin  has  to  be  submitted  to  a  distilla- 
tion process.  There  is  yet  another  source 
from  which  turpentine  can  possibly  be 
obtained  in  bulk  (pending  the  discovery  of  a 
perfected  synthetic)  and  that  is  as  a  by- 
product from  the  wood  pulp  industry  of 
Sweden.  The  results  achieved  hitherto  are 
on  too  small  a  scale,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  too  unscientific  a  way,  to 
allow  of  our  arriving  at  any  conclusion  as 
to  whether  the  method  is  likely  ever  to 
affect  the  world's  market.  Still,  the  work  is 
being  watched  because  an  oleo-resin  exuda- 
tion which  gives  125  gallons  of  turpentine 
for  every  500  gallons  of  liquid  tapped  is 
evidently  of  high  quality  and  presents  com- 
mercial possibilities.  The  British  Empire 
has  not  yet  figured  as  a  potential  rival  to 
the  U.S.A.,  but  we  will  presently  set  forth 
our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  future 
will  find  that  it  contains  within  its  borders 
rather  more  than  the  nucleus  of  a  solvent 
for  the  threatened  world  shortage. 

In  order  to  show  how  important  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  is  to  Great  Britain  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  we  import  from 
America  over  25,000  tons  of  turpentine  a 
year,  at  a  cost  of  well  over  £1,000,000. 
Germany  imports  normally  about  the  same 
quantity,  the  major  portion  of  it  coming 
from  America.  Owing  partly  to  a  great 
advertising  drive  made  during  the  last  few 
years  by  the  American  paint  combines,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  huge  areas  in  the 
States  still  contain  a  high  proportion  of 
wooden  houses  which  call  for  preservation 
by  means  of  paint,  the  consumption  of  tur- 
pentine there  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  America  held  large  stocks  until  a 
year  or  two  ago  because  of  the  shortage  of 
shipping  ;  but  those  stocks  are  now  being 
rapidly  dispersed  while  the  demand  con- 
tinues to  increase.  As  she  pulls  herself 
together  Germany  is  beginning  to  call  for 
more,  and  in  England  a  great  boom  is 
expected  in  the  paint  trade  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  transatlantic  publicity  methods. 
As  in  the  case  of  petroleum  oil  America 
finds  herself  in  danger  of  producing  only 
enough  to  meet  her  own  needs,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  within  the  next  decade 
or  two  she  will  find  herself  in  the  somewhat 
humiliating  position  of  having  to  buy  yet 
another  of  her  economic  necessities  from  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  to  the  pine  forests  of  the  Punjaub,  in 
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India,  that  we  must  turn  if  the  world's 
supply  of  natural  turpei^tine  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Up  till  now  that  State  has  furnished 
just  about  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
India  only,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  if  the 
industry  can  be  extended,  and  private  enter- 
prise can  be  given  a  greater  chance  of  shar- 
ing in  its  development,  India  will  soon  find 


land  and  forest  areas,  with  the  accompany- 
ing handling  of  native  labour  in  bulk,  it  is 
dangerous  to  risk  the  discontent  and  agita- 
tion that  might  possibly  arise  from  control 
by  unofficial  enterprise.  This  is  no  place 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
attitude,  but  it  can  safely  be  suggested  that 
the   time    is    coming   when,    for    economic 
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COLLECTING  TURPENTINE  IN   A   KENTUCKY   PINE   FOREST. 


herself  able  to  found  an  export  trade  of 
considerable  size.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  expansion  of  the  Punjaub  tur- 
pentine and  resin  industry  to-day  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Indian  government  towards 
the  private  trader.  The  powers  that  be 
regard  paternalism  as  traditional  and  wise, 
and  have  always  considered  that,  when  it 
comes  to  the  exploiting  of  large  national 


reasons,  the  functions  of  the  private  trader 
will  be  divided  with  the  government.  It  is 
thought  that  the  ideal  procedure  at  present 
would  be  for  the  authorities  to  handle  the 
forest  labour  and  to  tap  the  trees,  handing 
the  raw  product  over  at  bases  to  the  private 
concerns.  These  latter  could  then  be  en- 
trusted with  the  processes  of  preparing  and 
marketing  the  finished  article.     If  through 
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taking  such  steps  as  we  have  indicated  the 
Punjaub  output  can  be  greatly  increased, 
the  Empire  generally  will  be  in  a  fortunate 
position,  for  practically  at  the  doorway  of 
India  are  the  great  and  growing  British 
states  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
between  them  could  take  all  the  "turpentine 
that  India  could  turn  out  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  Indian  forests  at  present  yield 
annually  about  300,000  gallons  of  turpentine, 
and  competent  authorities  consider  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  add  a  million  gallons 
to  that  figure  within  a  very  few  years. 
Australasia  could  absorb  about  that  quan- 
tity. Thus  would  the  Empire  be  enabled 
to  take  another  big  stride  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  economic  independence  and 
freedom. 

With  the  position  as  it  is  to-day  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  vast  amount  of  research  work 
is  being  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  world  with  the  object  of  discovering  a 
good  synthetic  turpentine — a  substitute  that 
possesses  the  same  power  as  a  solvent  and 
which  will  dry  as  quickly.  The  nearpst 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  synthetic  up  to 
now  has  involved  the  mixing  of  petroleum 
with  turpentine.  The  mineral  possesses 
most  of  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  oil, 
but  lacks  the  essential  qualities  mentioned 
above.  Other  things  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  chemists  are  the 
necessity  for  fixing  the  flashpoint  of  the 
substitute  at  over  73"  Fahrenheit,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  trans- 
port, and  the  evolving  of  a  product  which 
possesses  an  agreeable  smell — in  fact,  an 
aroma  something  like  that  of  turpentine 
itself.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  basis  of  the  tur- 
pentine of  the  future  will  be  a  blend  with 
petroleum,  and  the  moment  that  petroleum 
can  be  proved  capable  of  fulfilling  the  con- 


ditions we  have  set  down  the  use  of  turpen- 
tine as  we  know  it  will  become  obsolete. 
Even  in  this  event  there  is  no  need  to  be 
despondent  about  the  position  the  Empire 
would  find  itself  in.  The  Government  of 
India  is  always  carrying  on  experimental 
and  research  work  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  first 
definite  and  practicable  suggestion  with 
regard  to  an  efficient  substitute  will  come 
from  that  country. 

The  more  we  examine  the  sources  of 
supply  from  which  the  world's  most  valu- 
able commodities  are  derived  the  more  are 
we  struck  by  the  facts  that  the  British 
Empire  must  become  the  ultimate  controller 
of  most  of  the  world's  markets,  and  that,  if 
we  always  work  comfortably  with  America, 
the  stability  of  those  markets,  and  of  the 
stream  of  supply,  is  assured.  Corn,  rubber, 
gold  and  timber  the  Empire  possesses  in 
abundance.  In  this  connection  the  only 
problem,  and  it  is  a  big  one,  with  which  we 
are  faced,  is  our  shortage  of  man-power. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  about  a 
million  unemployed  in  England  to-day,  this 
statement  sounds  ridiculous  ;  but  the  ex- 
planation is  that  our  man-power  is  not 
distributed  scientifically  throughout  the 
Empire.  Up  to  within  the  last  few  years 
emigration  to  the  Dominions  has  been  hap- 
hazard and  under  no  sort  of  real  control. 
As  regards  petroleum  oil,  Britain  has  offset 
the  fact  that  she  possesses  few  oil-fields  by 
using  the  weight  of  her  prestige  and  finance 
in  acquiring  huge  interests  outside  the 
Empire.  In  the  case  of  turpentine,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  commodity,  in  world- 
wide use,  which  is  being,  and  can  be, 
increasingly  provided  within  the  Empire 
itself,  and  in  a  country  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  troubled  by  a  shortage  of 
labour. 


THE    SHOOTING  STAR 

'\TOV  chose  a  swift  and  splendid  fate— 
One  flaming  leap  to  endless  dark  ; 
And  though  at  Time's  unpitying  gate 
You  lie,  extinguished,  shattered,  stark, 


Your  ecstasy  of  death,  maybe, 

Has  brought  a  dreaming  soul  to  birth, 

And  waked  to  heavenly  harmony 
Some  sorrow-muted  song  of  earth. 

ELEANOR  RENARD. 


THE  FOUR-SIDED 
TRIANGLE 

By  NELLIE  TOM-GALLON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    CHARLES    CROMBIE 


HEE  whim  had  held  strong  enough, 
ever  since  she  turned  her  back  on 
Australia,  to  bring  Sarah  Arm- 
strong across  seas  with  names  that  sang — 
Arafura,  Flores,  Banda — past  all  the  clutter 
of  islands  south-east  of  Borneo.  But  once 
she  had  left  Sanadakan  behind,  mile  by  mile 
as  the  little  boat  plugged  up  the  river  towards 
the  end  of  her  journey,  her  nerves  were  play- 
ing her  tricks,  and  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  the  courage  to  turn  back. 

She  wasn't  travel-tired — that  was  impos- 
sible for  a  woman  who  had  wandered  the 
world  for  thirty  years  ;  so  she  told  herself 
it  was  the  strangeness  of  the  blood-red  sun, 
and  the  distant  sounding  of  a  gong  in  a 
native  village  somewhere  on  the  left  bank. 
She  had  never  heard  a  gong  like  that  in  Bur- 
mah,  even,  where  they  mark  out  the  minutes 
of  the  day  with  the  roll  of  metal. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  the  overpowering 
shadow  of  Pinabalu  on  her  right  that  was  too 
impressive  !  But  Sarah  Armstrong  couldn't 
deceive  herself  with  such  nonsense  for  long. 

She  knew  now  that  she  didn't  want  to 
meet  the  man  she  had  come  so  far  to  see 
— what  moment  of  madness  had  made  her 
send  that  cable  from  Australia,  simply  say- 
ing she  was  on  her  way  ? 

She  was  hot  and  flurried  till  a  turn  of  the 
river  showed  the  plantation  wharf  and  a  tall 
figure  waiting,  shirt  open  at  the  vigorous 
throat 

But  vigorous  was  the  word  perfectly  to 
describe  the  man  as  a  whole.  Kandall 
Huxtable  at  forty  was  virile  and  dominant 
from  head  to  toe  ;  his  hand-clasp,  and  smile 
showing  the  broad  spaced  teeth  as  he  helped 
his  visitor  ashore,  were  of  the  kind  to  wipe 
doubt  and  distrust  from  any  feminine  soul, 
even  if  the  owner  were  fifty-five,  and  ugly, 
and  grey-haired. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Sarah,"  he  said.  "  Nice 
of  you  to  call  round  while  you  were  near." 


"  Borneo  is  all  new  to  me — and  I've  been 
away  from  England  so  long  that  I  was  keen 
for  a  face  I  knew " 

"  The  face  of  a  friend,  won't  you  say, 
Sarah  ?  I  take  it  as  a  sign  of  friendship, 
that  you've  come  here.  I'll  do  my  best  to 
make  your  stay  interesting."  Randall  Hux- 
table's  voice  was  as  big  as  his  body  ;  when  it 
softened  in  this  friendly  fashion  it  was 
stirring;  but  there  was  a  question  in  the 
tone,  too,  that  Sarah  answered  as  they  moved 
up  the  bank  towards  the  verandaed  house. 

"  Of  course  I  come  as  a  friend  ;  if  we  ever 
quarrelled  years  ago,  I  at  least  always  knew 
you  as  only  honestly  following  your  lights. 
If  we  do  that " — Sarah  waved  a  hand 
eloquently — ''  we  can  do  no  more.  And, 
anyway,  everyone  has  to  pav  for  what  they 
do." 

"  Still  your  old  downright  self,  Sarah. 
Well,  come  along  and  have  a  bath  and  break- 
fast, and  we'll  talk,  maybe  quarrel,  after- 
wards. Anyway — I'm  glad  to  see  you." 
The  big  voice  was  all  honest  now,  and  Sarah 
certainly  had  none  of  the  wish  to  run  away 
left. 

That  first  awkwardness  of  long  separation 
was  safely  passed,  but  they  were  both  glad 
that  breakfast  on  the  matting-shaded 
veranda   was   not   to   be   a   solitary   meal. 

Sarah  knew  that  Huxtable  had  an  English 
ward  living  with  him  ;  the  term  had  seemed 
to  suggest  a  child,  but  the  pretty  girl  pouring 
out  coffee  was  nineteen  or  twenty,  sweet- 
voiced  and  gentle  in  manner.  The  boy 
across  the  table  was  introduced  as  Hux- 
table's  new  assistant,  and  he  was  only  a  few 
years  older  than  the  girl,  and  equally  pleasant 
to  the  eye. 

"  Do  you  like  Borneo  to  live  in  ?  "  was 
Sarah's  first  downright  question  to  the  girl. 
"  You've  been  out  a  year,  haven't  you  ?  I 
heard  of  it  from  home,  when  I  was  away 
over  in  'Frisco." 
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"  They  keep  you  posted  in  all  the  news, 
then  ?  "  Huxtable  broke  in.  He  was  leaning 
forward  with  a  curious  look  turned  on  Sarah. 

"  Yes  ! — my  people  know  how  I  enjoy 
home  news,  though  I  haven't  any  home," 
she  said  simply,  and  turned  back  to  the  girl, 
who  was  waiting  to  answer  her  question. 

"  Yes — it's  a  whole  year  since  the  Court 
of  Chancery  let  me  come  back  to  Borneo, 
sort  of  labelled  '  This  side  up  with  care,'  and 
I  love  it !  "  She  spoke  warmly — happily, 
and  Huxtable  was  watching  her  in  a  way  that 
gave  a  curious  thrill  to  Sarah  Armstrong's 
nerves.  For  a  moment  she  had  again  that 
panic  wish  to  turn  back  that  had  come  to 
her  on  the  river  boat. 

"  There  was,  maybe,  one  bit  of  news  that 
the  home  letters  couldn't  give  you,  Sarah. 
Little  Adela  and  I  are  going  to  be  married, 
so  soon  as  the  permission  of  the  Court 
comes  out.  And  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be 
any  difficulty  about  that — eh  ?  " 

But  Sarah  was  not  the  woman  to  be 
trapped  into  any  surprised  exclamation  by 
his  sharpness.  Her  voice  was  perfectly  civil 
as  she  said  : 

"  Why,  no,  Randall ;  if  you  and  Miss 
Macey  are  agreed,  what  can  there  be  to  say 
against  it  ?     I  wish  you  all  good  things " 

But  thoughts  are  quick,  especially  in  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  for  a  woman,  and  in 
the  minutes  since  she  had  been  sitting  at 
that  table,  she  had  seen  a  different  mating 
for  this  girl — had  seen  a  light  in  the  boy's 
eyes  beside  her. 

Do  what  she  would,  her  unruly  thoughts 
made  Sarah  look  now  at  the  boy  again — 
Gerard  Ridgway  had  been  the  name  spoken 
in  introduction  ;  and  she  dropped  her  nap- 
kin and  stooped  for  it,  for  the  sake  of  break- 
ing the  momentary  tense  pause. 

For  in  the  boy's  face  was  tragedy — sheer 
and  stark,  and  Randall  Huxtable  was  watch- 
ing him  with  a  heavy  frown,  till  Adela 
Macey  spoke ;  then  he  softened,  and  bent 
over  her,  devouring  her  with  his  eyes,  lean- 
ing forward  as  if  he  would  shut  out  all  the 
world  from  her.  ^ 

And  with  all  her  heart  now,  Sarah  Arm- 
strong wished  that  whim  had  not  seized  her 
— for  once,  back  in  the  years,  she  had  found 
herself  in  antagonism  to  Randall  Huxtable, 
and  been  beaten  in  a  fight  with  him.  She 
knew  him  ruthless,  though  honest  so  far 
as  he  saw  things  clearly,  with  a  sheer  force 
of  personality  that  carried  him  straight  to 
the  goal  he  wanted ;  over  other  human 
beings,  or  past  them,  did  not  count  with 
him. 


That  Adela  Macey  should  give  herself  to 
him,  surprised  her  not  in  the  least.  The 
girl  was  sweet  and  amiable  ;  the  mouth  was 
weak  as  well  as  sweet.  All  her  life  she  must 
have  been  dominated  by  men — here  she  came 
up  against  the  strongest  type  possible  to 
find.  His  bigness  of  body  and  will  domin- 
ated her,  gave  her  no  chance  to  look  beyond 
him  to  any  other  man.  He  took  care  of 
that. 

Yet  this  tingling  situation  for  the  three 
players  grouped  on  the  stage  of  a  Borneo 
veranda  faded  more  into  the  commonplace 
as  the  days  passed.  The  visitor  had  come 
on  the  eve  of  the  busiest  time  on  a  tobacco 
plantation  ;  harvest  was  due,  and  the  men 
were  hard  at  work  on  endless  detail  through 
all  the  daylight  hours. 

But  in  spite  of  that,  as  Sarah  fell  more 
into  step  with  the  ways  of  the  household, 
she  yet  waited  expectantly  for  the  first  time 
she  and  Randall  Huxtable  should  be  alone. 
She  smiled  secretly  when  he  obviously  made 
that  opportunity  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

He  came  striding  up  to  the  veranda  at 
tea-time  one  day. 

"  Where's  Adela  ?  "  was  the  first  inevitable 
question. 

"  She  said  she  was  going  down  to  the 
creche  to  see  the  babies,  and  I  was  too  lazy 
to  go  with  her.     Ought  I  to  have  gone  ?  " 

"  No — she's  all  right  there.  It's  really 
an  idea  of  hers  to  set  up  this  hut  with  two 
derelict  old  native  women  in  charge  where 
the  Dusun  and  the  Javanese  women  can 
leave  their  babies  while  they're  at  work  in 
the  fields.  It  pays  ;  the  women  work  better 
when  they're  free."  He  looked  surprised 
when  Sarah  laughed,  and  she  answered  his 
look. 

"  I  wasn't  really  laughing,  Randall ;  only 
you  need  not  have  explained  that  whatever 
you  did  was  not  entirely  for  other  people's 
benefit.  I've  always  respected  your  business 
qualities,  you  know." 

He  had  flushed  a  little  but  he  faced  her 
steadily,  only  the  dominant  jaw  was  thrust 
forward  a  little. 

"  I've  always  had  to  work  hard — fight  for 
the  thing  I  wanted,  so  I  suppose  I've  stiff- 
ened a  bit  since  you  knew  me.  And  when 
I've  got  the  thing  I  want — it's  taken  away 
from  me,  sometimes.  Like — like  Jean.  It 
nearly  broke  me  up  when  your  sister  died, 
Sarah — ^you  know  that !  " 

"  I've  always  believed  that,  Randall. 
She  was  such  a  gentle  little  thing,  that  baby 
sister  of  mine — you  and  I  took  to  wandering 
when  she  died  ;   only  you  wandered  just  so 
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far  as  this  place  and  money — and  Adela." 

"  I'm  going  to  be  very  good  to  Adela  !  " 
It  was  a  queer  answer,  but  there  was  so 
much  in  both  their  minds  that  they  were 
not  putting  into  words.  "  She's  the 
daughter  of  a  man  I  knew,  down  south  in 
Sarawak  ;  he  made  her  a  ward  in  Chancery 
but  said  she  was  to  be  sent  out  to  me  after 
her  schooldays.  She  hasn't  a  relative  in 
the  world."  He  was  twisting  an  unlighted 
cigar  in  his  fingers,  thinking  deeply  before 
he  spoke  again.  "  Look  here,  Sarah,"  it 
came  at  last — "  you've  always  been  straight 
and  honest,  you  won't  set  Adela  against  me 
— there's  no  old  soreness,  is  there  ?  " 

Sarah's  harsh  face  stiffened. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Randall — how 
can  /  set  the  girl  who  loves  you,  against 
you  ?  " 

**  She's  a  gentle,  sensitive  little  thing.     If 

an   older   woman   said "    He   stopped, 

with  a  rather  helpless  gesture. 

"  Jean  was  like  that — but  nothing  I  said 
counted,  after  all.  She  was  of  age,  though 
she  was  a  child  really ;  and  you  took  abso- 
lute possession  of  her,  left  her  never  an  empty 
thought  that  might  be  given  to  her  sister. 
Even  when  you'd  made  her  run  away  with 
you,  you  were  too  sure  of  yourself  to  take 
any  help — you  dragged  her  down  into  a  hard 
poverty  she  didn't  understand,  had  never 
known.  Even  then,  though  she  died  under 
it,  there  was  nothing  I  could  say  or  do." 
Sarah's  voice  had  grown  deeper,  but  it  was 
level  and  steady  still.  "  After  all,  you  loved 
her  in  your  way,  I  suppose  ;  and  there's  no 
woman  can  stand  between  you  and  the  thing 
you  want,  Randall  Huxtable." 

"  You're  hard  and  sour  !  "  came  back  at 
her  sharply.  "  You  can't  understand  how 
much  I  wanted  Jean.  I  couldn't  live  without 
her,  and  if  Ld  waited  till  I'd  made  more 
money,  some  other  man  would  have  got 
before  me.  But  that's  all  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  I'm  going  to  be  very  good  to  this  lonely 
little  girl — I've  got  the  money  to  make  the 
world  smile  for  her." 

He  got  up  then,  went  to  lean  against  the 
rail  of  the  veranda,  looking  out  across  the 
garden  towards  the  native  lines  hidden  by  a 
belt  of  trees — looking  for  Adela  who  was  due 
to  be  coming  within  his  reach  again.  But 
he  had  a  last  thing  to  say. 

' "  I  didn't  ask  you  to  come  here,  Sarah, 
but  I'm  honestly  glad  to  see  you  again. 
All  I  ask  in  return  is  that  you  won't  do  any- 
thing to  upset  Adela."  He  went  then, 
running  almost,  to  where  the  girl  showed 
coming  through  the  red  afternoon  light. 


When  he  was  gone  Sarah  found  he  had 
left  one  curious  thought  for  her.  It  was  that 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  man  as  Huxtable 
had  come  to  the  point  of  asking  mercy  from 
her,  showed  that  he  was  as  observant  of  the 
triangle  in  which  he  was  one  side  as  she  was. 

He  would  never  have  feared  that  Adela 
might  be  influenced  against  him,  if  he  had 
had  a  woman  only  to  fight ;  as  in  the  old 
days  when  Sarah  had  seen  a  girl  as  sweet 
as  this  one,  grasped  and  absorbed  into  a 
personality  stronger  than  she.  It  was  the 
other  man  that  had  struck  fear  into  Randall 
Huxtable. 

Ridgway  was  penniless,  except  for  what 
he  earned,  but  he  was  armed  with  the  magic 
of  youth,  and  could  capture  the  prize  with 
a  word  and  a  look,  where  the  older  man  must 
fight  and  pay  for  what  he  meant  to  have. 

Only,  while  Randall  Huxtable  spent  him- 
self in  keeping  the  girl's  childlike  devoted 
eyes  fixed  on  himself,  the  chance  to  see  and 
hear  the  call  of  youth  to  youth  might  not 
come,  or  come  too  late. 

And  Sarah  Armstrong  was  feeling  sud- 
denly old — time-worn  as  she  had  never  done 
in  all  her  wanderings.  Love  and  passion 
had  been  denied  their  fulfilment  for  her ; 
now  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  suifer  for  and 
with  the  players  in  this  drama. 

But  that  did  not  prevent  her  falling  in 
with  young  Ridgway's  determination  to  talk 
to  her,  just  as  the  other  man  had  done. 
The  chance  came  on  a  night  after  dinner 
when  Huxtable  had  pushed  Adela 's  chair  into 
a  shadowed  corner  of  the  veranda  when  they 
came  out  after  dinner,  and  had  so  disposed 
his  big  frame  on  the  rail  that  she  was  shut 
of!  from  the  others. 

Sarah  saw  a  whitening  of  the  boy's  hand- 
some face  as  he  carefully  looked  away  from 
the  direction  of  Huxtable  and  the  girl. 
She  jumped  from  her  chair,  and  her  voice  was 
shaking  a  little 

"  I'd  like  to  go  down  to  that  lake  amongst 
the  trees  there,  where  they  shut  out  the 
coolie  lines — it  may  be  cooler  there." 

He  turned  to  answer  her,  but  didn't  speak 
cordially. 

"  It's  rather  weird  down  there — the 
natives  have  ghost  stories — but  come  along. 
It  may  certainly  be  cooler  amongst  the 
trees." 

The  house,  under  the  shadow  of  Kina- 
balu,  was  free  from  trees  so  that  there  might 
be  nothing  to  break  the  river  breeze,  but  in 
the  dense  shade  of  the  teak  and  ebony  grave, 
behind  which  the  native  lines  had  been  built, 
it  was  suddenly  almost  cold,  with  a  damp, 
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dead,  still  chill  that  the  closeness  of  the  great 
trees  caused.  Coming  from  the  sharp  moon- 
light Sarah  had  a  feeling  of  blindness — 
stretched  out  a  hand  instinctively ;  and 
young  Ridgway  took  it  and  drew  it  through 
his  arm,  as  they  passed  through  the  shallow 
grove. 


of  a  gong  that  seemed  actually  to  speak  of 
feet  that  moved  to  its  roll.  The  place  and 
the  hidden  sources  of  the  sounds  were  in 
keeping,  and  Sarah  was  unusually  silent. 

"  Extraordinarily  black,  this  water,  even 
with  the  moonlight  on  it,"  she  said  at  last, 
when  her  pulse  was  beginning  to  jump  a 


Across  the  water  mirroring  all  the  lights,  they  saw  the  end  of  the  scane.'' 


In  two  or  three  minutes  there  was  moon- 
light again  ahead  of  them,  and  they  came  out 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake  that  mirrored  the 
cluster  of  thatched  huts  given  over  to  the 
native  servants  on  the  plantation.  Here  and 
there  lights  gleamed  in  streaks  between  the 
joints  of  the  mat  w^alls,  and  made  sharp 
fingers  across  the  black  water,  as  if  turning 
spears  of  defence  against  the  intruding  white 
folk. 

There  was  much  noise,  of  a  curious  mur- 
murous quality,  coming  across  to  Sarah,  as 
she  stood,  held  silent  by  the  queerness  of 
the  scene,  and  there  was  the  rhythmical  beat 


little  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  words  startled 
Ridgway  out  of  thought,  for  in  the  darkness 
she  heard  an  exclamation,  then  he  said 
hurriedly  : 

"  Everjrthing  in  this  island  is  mysterious  ; 
it's  in  the  air  itself.  That  water's  black 
because  it's  so  deep,  but  the  natives  say  the 
devil  dragged  down  a  village  here  once,  and 
made  the  waters  black  so  that  no  one  should 
ever  have  the  courage  to  dive  and  find  it 
— you  can't  have  anything  commonplace 
and  simple  in  Borneo,  it  wouldn't  seem  right. 

And  the  people "     He  stopped  on  that 

and  Sarah,  feeling  that  this  shadowy  com- 
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munion  made  possible  something  that  he 
wanted  to  put  into  words,  spoke  softly  in 
the  silence. 

"  The  natives  you  mean,  are  puzz- 
ling ?  " 

"  Not  only  the  natives— it  seems  to  get 
into  the  white  folks  too,"  Ridgway  said 
then,  and  his  arm  held  Sarah's  hand  rather 
firmly  gripped  against  his  side  as  if  he  did 
not  want  her  to  get  away.     "  Miss  Arm- 


wondering  what  line  of  talk  was  coming 
from  the  boy  whose  face  was  indistinguish- 
able in  the  shadow. 

"  Yes,  yes — he's  a  fine  fighter,  of  course  ! 
But  this  marriage  ;  is  that  all  right  ?  Do  you, 
think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  ?  Oh  ! — I 
suppose  I'm  being  impertinent,  and  all  that  ; 
but  I'd  immensely  like  to  know  what  you 
feel  about  it." 

Sarah  made  a  mental  note  that  the  boy 


*  Bound  and  round,  with  the  drunken  mad  laughter  mocking 
him,  round  to  where  the  water  gleamed." 


strong,    Randall 
yours,  isn't  he 


Huxtable 

1  " 


is   a   friend    of 


He's  a  connection  by  marriage— he  s— 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  him.  He's  had  a 
hard  life,  a  big  struggle  to  make  a  success, 
here  with  the  tobacco "     She  paused, 


did  not  say  on  which  side  was  his  anxiety 
as  to  the  marriage,  but  it  was  not  difficult 
to  guess  where  his  interest  lay. 

"  Adela  Hears  is  alone  in  the  world,  rather 
frail  and  sensitive  ;  Randall  Huxtable  is  one 
of  the  strongest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
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He'll  stand  between  her  and  the  world — but 
we  were  talking  about  the  natives,  you 
know.'*  She  did  not  say  it  with  any  idea 
of  snubbing  him  ;    she  was  really  puzzled. 

"  But  this  question  came  out  of  talking 
of  the  natives.  You  see,  I  knew  nothing  of 
my  chief  before  I  came  here,  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  and  I  suppose  I'm  raw  and 
green — but  he's  got  strange  ways  of  dealing 
with  them.     They're  a  tough  crowd,  you 

know,      of      course,     but      sometimes 

Well  ! " 

He  went  no  further,  and  the  fact  of  his 
hesitation  was  worse  than  if  he  had  put 
brutalities  into  plain  words.  Sarah  could 
have  shuddered,  but  she  was  too  busy  chasing 
after  strange  thoughts  and  links  between 
what  Ridgway  said  and  her  own  knowledge. 

"  I   know^ — he's   a   hard  man,   a   driving 

man,  but  if  this  girl  loves  him "     And 

Ridgway  broke  in  so  sharply  that  she 
started. 

"  If  she  loves  him — but  that's  just  the 
doubt.  I  don't  believe  she  does  ;  and  mind, 
I'm  putting  myself  very  much  in  your  hands 
when  I  talk  like  this,  but  I'm  not  nervous 
over  that.  On  my  soul  I  believe  she  is 
overpow^ered,  obsessed  by  his  strength  and 
driving  force  !  There's  no  one  to  tell  her 
how  impressionable  she  is,  no  one  to  warn 
her  against  one  human  being  giving  up  her 
will  to  another  1  That  isn't  love,  is  it  ?  A 
woman  should  look  her  man  straight  in  the 
eye,  should  stand  as  firmly  facing  life  as  he 
does.  If  she  loves  him  there's  no  need  for 
keeping  her  away  from  the  world,  as  if  she 

might  be  lured  away  from  her  keeper " 

He  broke  off  there,  but  went  on  again  with 
a  savage  little  laugh.  "  I  only  wonder  that 
you  were  invited  to  come  here — no  other 
woman  has  been." 

"  I  wasn't  invited — I  came,"  Sarah 
explained  succinctly,  and  she  had  a  memory 
of  Huxtable  pleading  with  her  that  she 
should  not  say  ''  anything  "  to  the  girl  he 
**  wanted."  (Another  memory  there  that  it 
had  been  "  wanted  "  had  been  his  expression, 
not  ** loved.")  "But  I'm  going  to  say 
plainly  to  you,  my  boy,  that  there's  nothing 
I  can  do.  Also — you're  in  love  with  this  girl 
yourself — quite  naturally  so,  and  that  makes 
you  biassed  in  your  view.  The  man  she 
has  chosen  may  be  absolutely  the  best  for 
her  ;  neither  you  nor  I  can  be  an  impartial 
judge." 

**  Then,  if  you're  not  impartial,  you  agree 

with  me "  he  said  eagerly ;    but    Sarah 

didn't  like  being  caught  up  in  that  way,  and 
she  ended  their  talk  abruptly. 


"  I  don't  think  there's  any  good  to  be  done 
by  this  sort  of  interference,  Mr.  Ridgway ;  in 
any  case  I,  of  all  people,  can  do  nothing. 
The  girl  has  made  her  choice — although  it 
was  before  you  came,  if  she'd  cared  for  you 
she  would  have  turned  to  you  !  " 

"  Not  with  this  man  pervading  every 
action  of  her  life — she  never  has  the  chance 
to  think  clearly ;  even  her  thoughts  are 
influenced,  hypnotised,  I'll  swear  it,  by  this 
man  who  is  too  big  for  her."  He  was  miser- 
able, and  he  had  let  Sarah's  hand  drop  from 
his  arm,  as  he  stared  out  across  the  black 
water.  But  she  set  her  lips  and  spoke  with 
finality. 

"  This  is  a  queer,  weird  place,  and  it's 
affected  our  nerves,  I  think,  or  we  shouldn't 
have  been  talking  like  this  about  other 
people's  affairs.  I'm  going  back  now,  Mr. 
Ridgway."  And  she  turned  her  back  very 
definitely  on  the  empty  space  and  the  huts 
where  life  teemed,  in  mystery  as  deep  as 
though  they  were  in  another  world. 

They  went  back  to  the  house  in  friendly 
silence,  and  took  up  the  ordinary  small 
things  of  life  again,  'but  the  memory  of  the 
talk  down  by  the  weirdly  black  lake  stayed 
with  Sarah  Armstrong,  unwaveringly  clear. 
Probably  young  Ridgway  remembered,  too. 

But  the  hurry  and  drive  of  the  season  went 
on,  as  a  hectic  background  for  the  twisted 
love  story.  The  plantation  needed  extra 
hands  for  the  harvest,  in  case  the  rains  should 
descend  on  them.  Randall  Huxtable  looked 
on  it  as  a  gift  from  the  skies  when  a  motley 
crowd  of  Chinese  labourers,  deserted  from 
one  of  the  platina  mines  down  in  Sarawak, 
stopped  at  the  gates  and  offered  themselves 
as  temporary  hands. 

They  were  an  ugly  lot,  and  they  didn't 
mix  well  with  the  Dusuns  and  Javanese. 
There  were  too  many  jars  of  tapai  brewed  in 
these  days,  and  Huxtable  and  Ridgway  went 
armed.  Particularly  the  Chinese  were  dis- 
liked, for  some  unknown  reason,  by  all  the 
dogs  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  Borneo 
native  life.  The  big  brown  hounds  that  the 
Javanese  train  for  hunting  were  an  absolute 
danger  to  the  yellow-skins,  and  had  to  be 
kept  tied  up,  mournfully  howling,  most  of 
the  time. 

Huxtable  warned  Sarah,  and  ordered 
Adela,  not  to  go  down  to  the  lines  while 
this  state  of  rush  and  unrest  lasted.  The 
creche  must  look  after  itself.  Only  at  night, 
when  there  came  strange  steady  beating  of 
those  dulled  metal  gongs,  and  the  ululations 
of  native  songs,  broken  by  an  occasional 
scream,  Sarah  felt  her  nerves  thrill  and  had 
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a  longing  to  creep  down  through  those 
shielding  trees  to  see  what  was  afoot  across 
the  lake. 

The  harvest  had  been  going  on  for  a  week 
when  Sarah  heard  Ridgway  ask  his  chief  if 
Sunday  was  to  be  kept,  or  whether  the  har- 
vesting was  to  go  on.  For  a  long  minute  he 
thought,  then  gave  his  decision  : 

"  Let  them  take  a  holiday  to-morrow,  go 
off  hunting  with  that  handful  of  curs  they 
share  amongst  them,  or  any  blessed  thing 
they  like.  The  weather's  holding  all  right, 
no  clouds  too  low  about  Kinabalu  or  any- 
thing— and  they're  paid  for  what  they  bring 
in,  not  by  the  day.  Make  them  lay  off 
to-morrow." 

"  You're  not  afraid  of  trouble  then,  sir  ?  " 
Ridgway  said,  crisply,  and  Sarah  saw  that 
Huxtable  turned  a  sharp  look  on  him. 

"  Trouble  ? — what  sort  of  trouble  ?  Don't 
you  think  they'll  want  to  be  lazy  for  a 
day  ?  " 

"  No — I  wasn't  thinking  that.  I  guess 
they'll  be  glad  to  slack  up.  But — well,  the 
general  idea  up  here  seems  to  be  that  a 
mixed  crowd  like  this  is  all  right,  while  it's 
a  busy  one.  At  night,  after  a  day's  work, 
they're  too  tired  out  to  get  up  to  much 
mischief — but  a  whole  day  on  the  loose  ! — 
and  I've  seen  some  queer  looks  and  heard 
some  words  pass  between  these  dirty  Chinese 
and  the  natives.  I've  had  to  put  my  hand 
to  my  gun  over  awkward  moments."  Ridg- 
way was  quite  cool  about  it,  perfectly 
respectful  to  his  employer,  but  Sarah's  clear 
eyes  had  come  to  see,  by  this  time,  that  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  them. 

She  saw  that,  for  a  moment,  Huxtable 
hesitated,  obviously  thinking  of  what  the 
other  man  had  said ;  then,  the  personal 
equation  decided  the  matter,  and  he  said, 
with  the  heavy  hardening  oi  his  voice  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  when  he  met 
opposition  : 

''  Much  obliged  for  interest — but  just  give 
the  order  that  work  stops  to-morrow,  and 
the  whole  crowd  are  free  to  do  as  they  like 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Tell  the  gang-bosses 
they  are  responsible  for  everyone  being  back 
at  work  on  Monday.  They  can  fix  up  a 
triangle  and  just  flourish  their  whips  a  bit 
— as  a  warning  only,  of  course." 

Ridgway  flushed  and  stammered  out 
awkwardly  something  of  which  Sarah  only 
caught — "  District  Commissioner." 

"  Hang  the  D.C.  ! — I'm  on  my  own  pro- 
perty here  ! — and  I  said  the  triangle  was  as 
a  warning,  didn't  I  ?  Go  and  give  my 
orders,  if  you  please,  Ridgway  I  " 


Sunday  morning  brought  an  hour  of  wild 
noise  from  the  native  lines,  yelling  and  the 
barking  of  dogs  making  a  pandemonium  that 
gradually  died  away  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest  that  skirts  the  western  slopes  of 
Kinabalu. 

Then  peace  settled  down  broodingly  on 
the  house,  where  Huxtable  and  his  assistant 
were  shut  away  in  the  office,  deep  in  accounts 
saved  for  such  a  chance  of  quiet  as  this. 
Sarah  and  Adela  wandered  out  to  look  afi 
the  half-emptied  fields,  and  talked  in  the 
pleasant,  empty  way  of  two  women  who  have 
no  confidences  to  share. 

Sarah  was  fond  of  the  girl,  in  the  protect- 
ing way  natural  to  her  strength  of  character 
— she  knew  from  old  memories  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  that  lie  under  such  a  yielding 
nature  as  Adela's  ;  knew  that  as  life  was 
cruel  or  kind  she  would  blossom  or  wither. 
The  flowers  of  life  must  have  sun  to  perfect 
them. 

But  she  kept  her  promise  to  Randall 
Huxtable  loyally.  In  all  the  easy  talk  not 
one  word  did  she  say  of  doubt  concerning 
the  marriage  that  was  planned,  only  spoke 
gravely  out  of  her  wide  experience  of  life, 
giving  gentle,  kindly  advice. 

The  end  of  their  day  of  peace  saw  them 
better  friends  than  ever,  and  Huxtable, 
meeting  them  as  they  wandered  about  the 
deserted  fields,  though  his  glance  was  hard 
and  inquiring,  was  satisfied  ;  and  went  out 
of  his  way  to  'be  pleasant  to  Sarah. 

A  little  behind  came  Ridgway,  and  Sarah, 
with  those  sharpened  wits  that  were  a  nuis- 
ance to  her,  saw  Adela's  eyes  meet  and  smile 
and  then  droop  before  those  of  her  future 
husband  ;  then  pass  on,  as  if  in  unconscious 
relief,  to  the  quicker,  younger  figure  behind 
him.  She  was  angry  that  she  noticed  that — 
but  couldn't  refuse  to  see  it,  though  it  spelled 
trouble  for  them  all. 

They  were  all  feeling  rested  and  refreshed 
after  the  day  of  silence  and  emptiness ; 
they  were  laughing  and  talking  as  they 
came  out  to  the  veranda  for  coffee  after 
dinner. 

The  day  of  peace  was  over  for  them  then, 
for,  softened  by  distance,  but  insistent,  came 
the  murmur  of  many  voices,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  a  twanging  of  single-stringed  instru- 
ments. 

Sarah  noticed  sudden  fixity  in  the  faces 
of  the  two  men  listening  to  that  noise,  and 
their  laughter  was  gone — for,  even  as  a 
murmur  only,  it  was  ugly.  It's  violence  of 
change  in  tone  was  as  bestial  as  a  wild 
animal's  roar ;  it  jarred  the  civilised  nerves. 
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stirred  the  blood  to  revolt  against  a  threat  of 
something  evil,  though  unseen. 

After  a  moment's  strained  silence,  Ridg- 
way  asked  quietly  if  he  had  better  go  down 
to  the  lines  and  see  that  all  was  right ;  and 
because  he  asked  it,  and  because  Adela 
looked  at  him  admiringly,  Randall  Huxtable 
was  sharp  in  refusal. 

*'  No  ! — leave  those  brutes  alone.     They'll 


them  ;  and  Sarah  noticed  that  Huxtable, 
though  he  managed  to  talk  enough  to  be 
civil,  kept  his  eyes  turned  in  that  one 
direction,  and  made  no  motion  to  carry 
Adela  off  into  their  usual  retreat  at  the 
end  of  the  veranda.  Obviously  he  was 
watchful. 

For  her  part  her  nerves  grew  more  and 
more  unruly,  till  at  last  she  jumped  to  her 


Mm  W^m'  '-''t:Jr  X V<* 4^f  «»  V 


"  Still  beating  at  the  air,  tossing  uildly,  lie  was  borne  back  another  step,  went  down  into  the  lake  !    Not  as  a  man 
falls  or  plunges  into  water,  but  under  Something  that  had  him  down,  Something  that  went  with  him,  but  on  top  ol 

him,  down  into  that  black  water." 


sleep  off  their  tapai  by  the  morning  ;  the 
gang-bosses  will  see  to  that.  Leave  them 
alone — you  can't  do  anything  with  a  crew 
like  that  when  they're  drunk  on  that  filthy 
native  stuff.  And  they're  sure  to  have  been 
swilling  it  all  day." 

For  an  hour  they  sat  there,  listening  to 
that  wave  of  sound,  swelling  and  sinking  and 
rising,  till  it  seemed  to  fill  all  the  air  about 


feet  and  said  she  was  going  for  a  walk — just 
a  turn  before  going  to  bed. 

"  All  right,"  Huxtable  said.  "  But  don't, 
of  course,  go  near  the  lines " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  him,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  belt  of  trees 
that  bounded  the  gardens.  For  that  queer 
wave  of  sound  had  so  filled  her  ears  with 
its   threat,  that  she  must  be  drawn  back 
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in  the  wash  of  it  to  meet  and  fight  the 
threat. 

With  nerves  tingling  she  walked  down  the 
path  straight  for  the  trees,  and  found  that 
Ridgway  was  keeping  step  with  her.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  but  saw  he  was  fixed  and 
strained  in  one  direction  only,  and  his  lips 
so  grimly  set  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
could  not  open  to  speak  to  her.  That  did 
not  surprise  her — what  did  was  to  hear  foot- 
steps behind  her  and  see  that  Adela  was  close 
behind  her,  though  she  looked  frightened, 
and  Huxtable  was  walking  beside  her,  an 
arm  across  her  shoulders. 

And  in  that  instant  Sarah  knew  that  these 
two  men  were  frightened,  and  afraid  to  show 
it.  Afraid,  too,  to  let  the  women  out  of 
their  sight,  though  they  would  not  admit 
it.  She  felt  cold,  in  spite  of  the  damp  heat, 
at  that— but  set  her  feet  into  a  little  longer 
stride,  as  they  came  to  the  trees  ;  certain 
that  it  was  better  to  know  what  was  really 
afoot. 

The  wave  of  sound  grew  as  they  passed 
on — above  and  beyond  it  all  was  a  curious 
howl  from  a  dog ;  not  pain,  not  rage  or 
excitement.  There  was  something  strange, 
something  worse,  something  unearthly,  it 
seemed  to  Sarah  Armstrong,  in  the  sound. 
■  Instinct  stopped  them  all  from  further 
movement,  while  still  in  the  fringe  of  the 
trees — for  there  in  the  shadow  they  could 
look  across  the  black  water  of  the  lake, 
themselves  unseen. 

,  The  light  had  been  growing  stronger  from 
the  distance  as  they  came  through  the  trees  ; 
now  as  they  stopped,  carefully  still,  the  whole 
clearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  was 
brilliantly,  though  unevenly  lit,  by  rude 
torches  of  gun-wood.  High  up  the  sloping 
ground,  too,  was  a  glowing  fire,  where 
amorphous  lumps  of  meat  and  birds,  fruit 
of  the  day's  hunting,  were  cooking  on  spits. 

In  all  the  golden  and  crimson  glow  the 
lines  of  huts  backed  the  mass  of  the  labourers, 
men  and  women,  gathered  in  a  rough  circle 
on  the  bare  ground.  Evidently  they  were 
waiting  for  their  food  to  cook — and  they 
wore  amusing  themselves  while  they  waited. 

At  first  in  the  flaring  of  the  torches  and 
the  fire,  after  the  darkness  of  the  copse, 
vision  was  too  uncertain  to  be  sure  what 
that  amusement  was,  though  voices  called 
in  eager  excitement,  and  then  there  came  the 
horrible,  rising  ululation  of  drunken  native 
laughter. 

Two  men  were  busy  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  with  one  of  the  dogs — a  big  smooth- 
coated  beast  that  Ridgway  had  often  noticed 


and  rather  envied  the  owner — a  powerful 
animal  that  could  bring  down  his  deer 
unaided,  hunting  in  the  forest — could  spring 
for  a  rhino's  lip,  and  worry  and  hold  till  his 
master  could  drive  his  knife  home  skilfully. 

And  someone  had  tied  on  him  a  child's 
coat  of  supple  woven  native  bark,  painted 
in  bright  colours,  and  had  hung  round  his 
neck  a  string  of  the  animal  skulls  that  the 
Dusuns  and  Javanese  keep  as  trophies. 
They  dragged  his  noble  head  down  with  their 
weight. 

A  Chinese  then,  his  streaks  of  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  the  light,  came  carrying  one  of  the 
many  jars  of  tapai  that  stood  about — care- 
fully keeping  away  from  the  men  who  held 
the  struggling  dog,  he  \\^ispered  and  pointed 
and  laughed.  The  watchers  could  see  that 
he  told  them  the  way  to  rouse  the  dog  from 
his  misery,  mimed  the  way  he  would  leap 
and  rush,  eloquently. 

In  a  minute  the  animal's  jaws  were 
wrenched  open,  the  native  fiery  drink  was 
pouring  down  his  throat.  And  from  the 
other  dogs,  drawn  back  somewhere  in  the 
shadows,  came  again  that  cry  that  had 
chilled  Sarah's  blood  already. 

Then  the  tapai  was  at  work. 

As  it  reached  the  dog's  brain  he  broke 
away  from  the  men  who  held  him ;  with 
snapping,  frothing  jaws  raced  round  the 
circle,  the  skulls  hung  round  his  neck  clash- 
ing and  beating  about  his  great  head. 

The  circle  drew  back  further  and  further 
as  he  raced  past  them — but  ever  as  he  tried 
to  break  through  they  shrieked  with  drunken 
laughter  again,  and  beat  him  back  into  the 
centre. 

Round  and  round  he  went — raising  him- 
self on  his  hind  legs  and  pawing  at  the  air 
wildly,  trying  to  reach  those  horrible  clatter- 
ing things  that  hung  about  him.     And  the 

laughter  rose  and  rose,  driving  him  mad 

For  you  may  not  laugh  at  a  dog  ! 

Sarah  lost  count  of  time  in  the  hideous 
sight;  but  Ridgway's  voice  dragged  her 
back 

*'  Here  ! — I  can't  stand  that !  I'm  going 
round  !  "  he  muttered.  But  Huxtable  seized 
him,  held  him  back  by  his  great  strength. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  ! — You  mustn't  interfere 
with  a  crowd  like  that  !  And  the  dog 
belongs  to  one  of  them  ;  they  can  do  what 
they   like   with   their   own,    can't   they  ?  " 

'*  I  don't   care  !     I'm   not  going  to   see 

that  poor  brute  tortured  like  that It's 

infernal " 

"  Be  quiet  ! — ^you  sentimental  idiot  1  Let 
them  alone— the  dog's  theirs,  I  say  !  "     He 
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still  held  Eidgway,  though  the  boy  was 
fighting  him  now 

Then  he  had  broken  away,  was  running 
through  the  trees — too  late. 

Across  the  water  mirroring  all  the  lights, 
they  saw  the  end  of  the  scene. 

The  dog  was  going  lopingly  now — one  leg 
was  hurt  with  a  blow  and  there  were  dark 
streaks  down  his  brown  head.  But  round 
and  round,  madly  he  went,  the  staring  eyes 
looking  hopelessly  from  face  to  face  of  those 
he  had  served  so  bravely,  for  help 

Bound  and  round,  with  the  drunken  mad 
laughter  mocking  him,  round  to  where  the 
water  gleamed  between  the  beasts  who  had 
turned  on  him 

One  last  howl  from  his  hidden  kind— ra  last 
leap  that  did  not  matter  where  it  landed  ; 
for  it  was  into  the  cool  dark  water,  where 
the  hideous  things  hung  about  his  neck 
dragged  him  down  to  peace  ! 

Sarah  found  she  was  crying  and  beating 
foolishly  at  a  tree  trunk,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
the  brutes  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake, 
clustering  and  pointing  into  the  water,  and 
still  laughing  in  memory  of  their  amuse- 
ment. 

"  I  should  have  been  in  time  if  you  hadn't 
tried  to  stop  me  ! — ^those  devils  ! — ^those 
beasts  I — — "  Ridgway  was  back  with 
them,  storming  at  Huxtable,  whose  jaw  was 
out-thrust  aggressively. 

'*  Look  here,  my  lad — we  shall  quarrel  if 
you  get  interfering  with  my  hands.  They've 
a  perfect  right  to  amuse  themselves  on  a 
holiday.  Why  the  hell  should  you  inter- 
fere ?  Do  you  want  them  to  turn  on  us  ? 
Come  away,  Adela — are  you  mad  ?  '* 

For  Adela,  beside  herself  with  disgust  and 
fright,  had  rushed  at  Eidgway  and  had  her 
hands  on  his  arms,  looking  up  with  streaming 
eyes  at  him 

"  Oh  ! — I'm  so  sorry.  If  you  hadn't  been 
stopped.  Oh  !  The  brutes  ! — that  splen- 
did dog  ;  and  they  drove  him  mad,  laughing 
at  him  !     If  only  you'd  been  in  time " 

Crying  helplessly  she  clung  to  Ridgway, 
and  his  arm  was  round  her,  and  he  was  glaring 
fiercely  above  her  head  at  Huxtable. 

For  one  minute  the  group  held  like  that 
under  Sarah's  startled  eyes — Huxtable, 
heavy  and  powerful  in  face  and  figure,  poised 
as  if  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  other 
man — ^the  girl's  clinging  figure  between 
them. 

Then  the  woman,  knowing  men's  hearts 
by  long  watching,  was  the  first  to  recover. 
She  was  between  them  before  they  could 
move,  drawing  Adela  away,  thrusting  her- 


self with  as  much  breadth  as  possible  between 
those  men  with  the  angry  eyes  ;  looking  back 
over  her  shoulder,  and  waiting  till  they  lost 
their  tenseness  of  attitude  and  sullenly 
turned  their  backs  on  the  lake.  ) 

Beyond  it  the  noises  were  dying  down  with 
the  fire  and  the  torches.  Shivering,  in  spite 
of  the  heat  of  the  night,  the  white- people 
waited  on  the  veranda  till  gradually  the  air 
was  clear  of  ugly,  threatening  sounds  again  ; 
but  there  was  little  sleep  in  the  house  that 
night  for  the  four  people  hidden  away  in 
it.  Each  one  had  a  weary  round  of  thought 
to  travel,  and  the  daylight  to  dread. 

Breakfast  brought  tliem  all  under  Sarah 
Armstrong's  watchful  eye,  showing  the  stress 
of  the  passing  hours.  Adela,  white-faced 
and  silent,  Ridgway  making  an  excuse  to 
eat  hurriedly  and  get  away  before  Huxtable 
came  out.  Each  one  of  them  was  thankful 
that  this  was  a  day  of  ordinary  occupations. 

Inevitably,  with  the  passing  of  the  hours 
and  days,  emotion  was  deadened.  Colour 
came  back  to  Adela's  white  face  and  the 
two  men  were  less  grim. 

But  Sarah  Armstrong  was  wanting  badly 
to  be  away  from  that  place,  was  wishing  she 
had  never  come  there,  on  so  queer  a  whim. 
Yet  she  couldn't  go  ! 

Sheer  human  sympathy  for  the  girl  left 
in  so  strange  an  isolation  of  dramatic  cir- 
cumstances, kept  her.  Sympathy,  too,  for 
the  boy  who  loved  her,  and  looked  so  right 
and  natural  beside  her. 

Sympathy,  even,  for  Randall  Huxtable, 
going  miserably  about  the  property  he  had 
fought  so  hard  to  get,  for  ever  watching  a 
man  and  girl  whose  eyes  saw  only  each  other. 

For  it  had  come  to  that  now.  There  was 
still  the  same  flutter  in  the  girl's  manner 
when  the  man  she  was  to  marry  came  within 
sight — but  Sarah  saw  now,  that  his  hold  was 
as  strong  as  ever,  when  he  was  near,  but  that 
the  girl's  absorption  was  that  of  fear.  A 
moment  of  pity  shared  with  another  man 
had  done  that. 

The  woman  of  the  ugly  face  and  figure 
called  herself  names  because  she  could  not 
leave  this  drama  to  be  played  out  between 
the  three  actors  ;    but  she  stayed. 

She  puzzled  over  the  point — ^  Why  did  not 
Randall  Huxtable  dismiss  his  assistant?  Then 
she  realised  that  he  would  see  that  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  Ridgway  without  the  danger 
of  an  emotional  farewell  with  Adela.  Evi- 
dently he  meant  to  watch  and  wait  till  the 
necessary  permission  came  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  his  marriage — that  once  accomr- 
plished  ;     and   Sarah   believed   that.  Adela 
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would  not  have  the  courage  to  save  herself 
from  it — Gerard  Ridgway  could  be  dis- 
missed easily,  with  less  danger. 

A  week  of  this — of  strained  silences  between 
them,  and  nervous  talk.  A  week  during 
which  Huxtable  went  eagerly  down  to  every 
boat  that  came  up  from  Sandakand,  looking 
for  that  big  official  letter  that  he  needed. 

A  week,  too,  in  which  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  harvest  rose  to  a  climax,  the  fields 
black  with  labouring,  stooping  figures  intent 
on  quick  work.  Sarah  went  once  or  twice 
to  watch  them,  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  these  same  people  had  been 
the  ones  she  had  seen,  with  orange  and  yellow 
lights  showing  up  gleaming,  drunken  eyes, 
and  hideous,  bestial  mouths  ! 

But  a  yellow  Chinese  face  would  turn  to 
her,  and  for  an  instant  she  would  catch  the 
half-hidden  gleam  of  the  narrowed  eyes  ; 
and  would  remember  one  who  carried  a  jar 
of  tapai,  but  had  dodged  away  from  a  strug- 
gling dog 

Ten  days  and  the  Chinese  from  the  mines 
were  gone^  and  the  regular  Javanese  and 
Dusuns  were  busy  with  preparation  for  the 
next  sowing;  burning  and  draining  and 
clearing.  At  night  the  lines  were  quiet  as 
they  had  not  been  since  the  Chinese  came. 

Sarah  was  watching,  almost  as  anxiously 
as  her  host,  for  the  coming  of  his  letter.  She 
felt  her  nerves  were  getting  worn,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  had  the  deter- 
mination to  go,  even  if  Huxtable  had  not 
cornered  her,  and,  with  his  usual  determina- 
tion, got  a  promise  out  of  her  to  stay  for  his 
wedding.  She  guessed  that  he  had  a  feeling 
that  he  was  further  from  disaster  to  his  plans 
with  this  quiet,  middle-aged  woman  as  a 
buffer  state  between  the  players  in  the 
drama. 

Adela  had  gone  back  to  the  visits  to  the 
creche  she  had  founded.  Sarah  was  glad  of 
that  interest,  too — particularly  she  would  go 
down  at  the  time  when  the  mothers  were 
coming  in  from  their  work  in  the  fields  ; 
interested  to  see  their  greeting  of  their 
babies.  Everything  about  the  plantation 
was  so  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceful  now,  that 
it  did  not  matter  what  time  anyone  came  or 
went  down  to  the  lines. 

In  fact,  it  was  quite  late  one  evening 
before  Huxtable  looked  round  and  noticed 
that  Sarah  was  not  in  her  usual  chair  in  the 
veranda,  and  asked  Adela  if  she  knew  where 
she  was  and  heard  that  she  was  down  at  the 
creche  where  one  of  the  babes  had  seemed 
to  be  ill.  She  was  staying  by  it  to  see  how 
it  went  on. 


"  I  think  I'll  go  down  and  bring  her  back. 
Time  we  turned  in,"  he  said— then  glanced 
at  Ridgway,  smoking  in  silence,  but  spoke 
to  Adela.  *'  Will  you  walk  down  with 
me?" 

There  was  a  fraction  of  a  second's  pause 
before  she  answered  : 

''  Fm  a  little  tired,  Randall  dear.  I 
think  I'll  just  stay  quietly  here." 

He  hesitated,  looming  big  before  her,  but 
she  did  not  look  up,  and  he  went  away 
frowning,  in  his  mind  the  certainty  that 
she  had  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  be 
alone  with  Ridgway. 

It  was  in  a  bad  temper  that  he  got  down 
to  the  lines  to  find  Sarah  just  on  the  point 
of  leaving  ;  in  a  heavy  silence  they  came 
into  that  clearing  in  front  of  the  lines,  where 
once  they  had  watched  an  unforgettable 
scene. 

It  was  clear  moonlight  now — nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  commonplace  bare  trodden 
earth  slope,  between  the  lake  and  the  range 
of  huts,  with  their  dim  lights  showing 
through  cracks.  .         .  i 

But  the  moonlight  was  sharp  and  biting, 
and  it  showed  Sarah  Randall  Huxtable 's 
face  clearly — she  saw  there  recollection,  a 
brooding  heaviness.  He  was  remembering 
the  scene  of  brutality  they  had  seen  there 
across  the  black  water,  remembering  how  it 
had  driven  a  girl  into  a  man's  arms — ^those 
not  the  arms  of  the  man  she  was  to  marry  ! 

Something  in  the  changing  emotions  cross- 
ing the  handsome  heavy  face  roused  Sarah 
— irritated  her  to  speak  of  a  thing  she  had 
promised  herself  she  would  not. 

"  Randall,"  she  said  suddenly,  stopping 
so  that  she  might  see  his  face  clearly.  "  You 
can't  go  on  with  this  thing — you're  doing 
wrong  !  I  promised  that  I  wouldn't  inter- 
fere, and  I  haven't  told  Adela  anything  ;  she 

doesn't  know  that  you  married  my  sister 

But  now  I  haven't  needed  to  do  anything, 
Nature  has  got  in  your  way.  Adela  loves 
this  boy  Ridgway,  and  he  loves  her.  Let 
her  go — she's  not  for  you.  You're  big  and 
powerful — I  give  you  all  the  credit  you 
deserve  for  the  way  you've  fought  your  way 
in  the  world.  But  she  doesn't  love  you — ■ 
she's  only  bound  to  you  by  your  will  and  her 
innocent  promise." 

Sarah  stopped,  breathless,  on  that,  staring 
up  at  the  moody  face.  She  was  panting  for 
breath  in  a  sudden  wave  of  excitement  that 
had  driven  her  to  this  courage. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Sarah-^if  you've  turned 
enemy  to  me  you'd  better  clear  out  of  here, 
leave  me  to  my  own  affairs,"  he  said  heavily. 
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"  I  tell  you  I  want  Adela — I  will  have  her. 
This  sentimental  young  fool,  who  worked 
you  two  women  up  to  hysterics  over  a 
wretched  dog,  here  in  this  very  place,  only 
so  as  to  capture  a  girl's  romantic  fancy,  is 
not  going  to  rob  me.  Any  day  now  I  may 
be  free  to  marry  her — then  out  goes  that 
half-witted  boy.  I'll  kick  him  out  the 
moment  I've  made  Adela  safe  from  him. 
He's  after  her  money,  of  course— and  any- 
way he  can't  offer  what  I  do.  I'll  be  finished 
here  soon,  done  with  all  the  drudgery  of  it, 
and  away  home  with  her  to  start  my  real  life 

in  England.     Done  with  it "     He  turned 

and  shook  a  fist  at  the  lines  of  huts,  spat  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  in  hatred  and  disgust 
of  the  place  that  had  given  him  money,  kept 
him  an  exile. 

Sarah  had  come  down  with  a  crash  from 
her  moment  of  excitement ;  with  a  helpless 
shrug  she  turned  and  moved  away. again, 
knowing  she  could  do  nothing  more.  His 
heavy  tread  followed  after  her,  every  step 
deadening  and  dulling  her  nerves  to  depres- 
sion again. 

The  tread  was  so  heavy,  even  on  the  bare 
earth,  that  she  noticed,  subconsciously, 
directly  it  stopped.  But  she  did  not  turn 
till  there  came  a  yell  from  him,  an  indistinct 
stifled  cry. 

She  turned  and  there  was  a  confused 
impression  of  native  figures  coming  running 
through  the  doorways  of  huts,  stopping  in 
huddled  groups  before  they  reached  the  open 
space,  to  chatter  and  cry  out  at  what  they 
saw. 

For,  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  hard 
earth,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  Randall 
Huxtable  was  stumbling  and  rushing  ;  and 
he  beat  and  tore  at  the  empty  air  in  front 
of  him,  in  a  mad,  meaningless  fashion. 

It  was  appalling,  that  sudden  madness,  for 
the  moment  the  watching  woman  was 
paralysed   by   it — stayed   there   unmoving. 

Then  she  screamed  and  movement  came 
back  to  her— for  there  was  a  method  in  the 
movements  that  the  struggling  man  made. 

As  he  swayed  and  stumbled  she  saw  that 
his  great  hands  were  up  at  his  throat,  that 


they  moved  as  if  they  dragged  at  something 
at  about  the  height  of  a  big  dog,  striving  to 
tear  it  away  from  him,  striving  to  turn  and 
run  and  being  dragged  down  again. 

As  she  ran  he  made  a  last  desperate  fling 
—she  saw  him  turn  and  move  towards  her 
— then  Something  had  him  again  by  the 
throat,    and    would   not    let    him    scream 


Still  beating  at  the  air,  tossing  wildly,  he 
was  borne  back  another  step,  went  down  into 
the  lake  ! 

Not  as  a  man  falls  or  plunges  into  water, 
but  under  Something,  that  had  him  down, 
Something  that  went  with  him,  but  on  top 
of  him,  down  into  that  black  water  that 
smoothed  sullenly,  in  an  instant  as  it 
seemed  ! 

Sarah  screamed  and  called  to  the  natives  ; 
but  they  chattered  in  hopeless  terror,  and 
would  do  nothing.  No  ripple  stirred  on  the 
black  surface — she  bent  and  peered,  waiting 
for  Huxtable  to  come  up.  But  the  waters 
never  parted,  and  at  last  she  must  turn  and 
run  screaming  on  her  way  to  the  house  to 
tell  what  she  had  seen. 

They  came  back  then,  and  Ridgway 
plunged,  over  and  over  again  ;  though  the 
natives,  who  were  fond  of  him,  tried  to  hold 
him  back.     But  he  came  up  empty-handed. 

Something  in  the  lake  held  captive  the 
man  who  had  let  a  helpless  animal  be  tor- 
tured and  driven  to  its  death. 

Sarah  Armstrong,  shuddering  in  the  tropic 
night,  as  she  held  Adela  close  against  her, 
knew  that  the  girl's  tears  were  relief  from 
the  Fate  she  had  feared — her  own  were  shed 
for  the  girl  of  long  ago  who  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  this  one. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  of  whispering 
amongst  the  natives  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  swear  to  the  sight  of  the  dog  they 
had  seen — very  soon  they  had  added  flaming 
eyes  to  the  poor  ghost  they  had  seen  strug- 
gling with  the  master  they  hated. 

That  meant  stampede.  By  morning  the 
plantation  was  deserted,  save  for  three  people 
with  a  problem  solved,  the  curtain  rung 
down  on  their  drama  of  life. 


*'  '  You  know,'  she  told  me  once,  rubbing  her  cheek  against  my  sleeve,  *  Noel  wants  me  to  marry  him  ?  * 
*  Has  he  told  you  so  ?  '  I  asked.  '  He  hasn't  yet  gone  down  on  one  knee,  seized  my  resisting  hand  and 
stammered  out  an  avowal'     '  Oh,  hasn't  he  ?  '  I  said.    '  Then  I  shouldn't  build  too  much  on  it  if  I  were  you.'  '* 


THE  LADY  OF  THE 
PORTRAIT 

By  A.   M.   BURRAGE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NORAH  SCHLEGEL 


IF  the  portrait  of  Celia's  great-grandmother 
were  a  true  likeness,  as  it  probably  was, 
since  the  early  Victorian  painters  knew 
no  better  than  to  make  their  subjects  recog- 
nisable to  inartistic  eyes,  Celia  must  be  her 
exact  double. 

Celia's  great-grandmother  was  painted  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  which  dates  the  portrait 
1853.  The  artist  was  obviously  capable, 
but  he  never  became  fashionable  or  famous. 
Still,  Celia's  great-grandmother  showed  that 
she  was  not  oblivious  to  the  importance  of 
the  event  by  carefully  preserving  the  dress 
in  which  she  was  painted.     It  passed  down 
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the  family  to  Celia,  who  sometimes  wore  it 
on  fancy  dress  occasions.  To  see  Celia  in  her 
great-grandmother's  dress,  with  her  hair 
done  in  her  great-grandmother's  style, 
standing  beneath  the  portrait  is  a  unique 
experience.  You  would  be  prepared  to 
swear  that  the  picture  was  Celia's  own 
portrait,  and  an  excellent  likeness. 

The  dress  is  charmingly  ridiculous  to 
modern  eyes,  although  at  that  period  the 
crinoline  was  not  so  wide  as  it  later  became. 
It  is  white  and  lilac  in  colour,  silk  and 
embroidered  with  lace,  if  you  please,  and 
heavily  flounced  ;    so  widely  different  from 
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the  studied  simplicity  of  women's  fashions 
to-day.  You  will  see  such  dresses  depicted 
in  old  volumes  of  Punch,  where  they  look 
outrageously  ugly ;  but  there  you  miss 
seeing  the  colours.  To  see  Celia  in  her 
great-grandmother's  dress  is  to  realise  that, 
even  in  the  early  'fifties,  the  young  men  had 
some  excuse  for  falling  in  love. 

If  my  young  nephew,  Noel  Parton,  had 
lived  in  the  days  when  young  men  wore 
whiskers  and  talked  of  joining  the  Yeomanry 
in  order  to  fight  the  Russians,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  he  would  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Celia's  great-grandmother.  But 
as  Celia's  great-grandmother  had  grown  old 
and  died  long  since,  he  quite  properly  fell  in 
love  with  Celia  instead. 

He  was  not  the  only  one.  Celia  had  a 
whole  platoon  of  admirers,  who  came  and 
went  at  her  bidding  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  alternately  petted  and  scratched.  I 
never  had  any  delusions  about  Celia.  She 
was  a  little  cat — but  a  likeable  little  cat. 
Noel,  however,  was  not  of  an  age  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  feline  and  the  divine. 

I  had  known  Celia  all  my  life,  but  Noel 
didn't  meet  her  until  he  was  in  his  last  year 
at  Cambridge,  when  she  came  up  for  the 
''  Mays."  He  "  fell  for  "  her  immediately, 
to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase.  She  had 
come  up  to  Cambridge,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  scalp-hunting,  and, 
none  of  her  regular  satellites  being  in  the 
town,  young  Noel  had  everything  his  own 
way  for  the  time  being. 

Celia  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
poor  Noel  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
world  ;  but  when  he  subsequently  met  her 
in  Town  he  became  unpleasantly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  at  least  thirty 
others.  Celia  leaned  on  their  shoulders 
indiscriminately,  patted  their  hands,  called 
them  endearing  names,  went  to  lunches, 
dinners  and  dances  with  them,  and  occasion- 
ally kissed  them.  She  was  perfectly  nice  to 
all  and  sundry  so  long  as  nobody  showed 
symptoms  of  taking  her  seriously.  When 
they  did  she  put  out  her  claws.  Noel  felt 
them  in  his  turn,  and  retired,  metaphorically, 
squalling  like  a  puppy  who  had  been  trying 
to  force  an  unwanted  friendship  on  some 
militant  kitten. 

Noel  then  called  me  in.  I'd  known  the 
Canlons  all  my  life,  and  Celia  since  she  was  a 
baby,  and  he  was  sure  that  I  could  help. 
I  helped  to  the  extent  of  getting  him  an 
invitation  down  to  Stillfield. 

Stillfield  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the 
small  English  country  house,  where  Celia's 


father  and  mother,  and  Celia  herself  when 
she  happened  to  be  at  home,  lived  unpre- 
tentiously in  happy  idleness.  Celia  had  a 
.brother  in  the  army  in  India,  so  that  the 
family  of  four  was  now  normally  reduced 
to  three.  However,  the  seven  or  eight  spare 
bedrooms  were  generally  occupied  by  such 
as  Noel  and  I,  whom  Celia  described  as 
"  casuals." 

Celia,  with  little  respect  for  two-score  and 
something  years,  addressed  me  as  Bill  and 
tried  to  play  me  off  against  Noel.  However, 
if  I  were  too  old  to  frisk  with  the  foals,  I 
wasn't  yet  ancient  enough  to  be  an  old  fool. 
She  was  no  fool  herself,  and  soon  saw  that  I 
was  in  the  stage  between  being  too  old  to 
take  her  seriously  on  the  one  hand,  and  not 
old  enough  to  make  myself  ridiculous  on  the 
other,  when  she  substituted  confidence  for 
blandishments.  ■' 

"  You  know,"  she  told  me  once,  rubbing 
her  cheek  against  my  sleeve,  "  Noel  wants 
me  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  Has  he  told  you  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  hasn't  yet  gone  down  on  one  Knee, 
seized  my  resisting  hand  and  stammered 
out  an  avowal." 

I  looked  the  young  woman  between  the 
eyes. 

"Oh,  hasn't  he?"  I  said.  "Then  I 
shouldn't  build  too  much  on  it  if  I  were  you. 
Men  are  deceivers,  you  know,  my  dear." 

I  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  wince. 
Then  her  eyes  blazed.  Then  she  realised 
that  she  had  been  scored  against  and  burst 
out  laughing. 

"  Bill,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  never  thought 
you  could  be  such  a  beast  !  No,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  seriously.  Noel's  in  love  with 
me,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  be." 

"Yes,  you  do,"  I  said.  ; 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

"  There  you're  wrong,"  she  said.  "  Part 
of  me — ^thenice  part  of  me — doesn't  want  him 
to  be  in  love  with  me.  Of  course,  there's 
another  side  to  me  which — which- " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  comprehendingly,  "  scalps  ! 
Go  on.  But  why  doesn't  the — er — the  nice 
side  of  you  want  Noel  to  be  in  love  ?  " 

"  Because,"  she  said,  "  I'm  not  nice  enough 
for  him." 

I  made  impatient  noises. 

"I  thought  we  were  talking  seriously," 
I  said.  "  If  you  think  you  can  get  that 
stuff  across  with  me,  you  are  dishonouring 
the  couple  of  grey  hairs  I  happened  to  notice 
while  I  was  shaving  this  morning." 

She  gave  herself  a  little  twist  and 
laughed. 
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**  I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody,''  she 
said.  "  I  like  Noel  and  lots  of  other  men 
friends,  but  I  can't  get  smarmy  over  any  one 
of  them.  And  Noel's  a  lamb,  really.  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  him.  At  least,  the  nice 
side  of  me  doesn't  want  to  hurt  him.  But 
you  see,  he's  a  perpetual  temptation  to  the 
nasty  cattish  side  of  me.  I  wish  you'd  tell 
him." 

"  If  he  can't  see  it  for  himself,"  I  returned, 
"  he  wouldn't  believe  a  statement  signed 
and  sealed  by  an  archangel." 

I  believed  then  that  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  be  honest,  but  she  might  have  baffled 
the  penetrative  faculties  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced father  confessor.  I  heard  Noel's 
version  when  he  came  to  me  looking  for  balm, 
healing,  and  sound  avuncular  advice. 

*'  She  doesn't  care  a  hang  about  me,"  he 
said,  "  and  she  keeps  on  telling  me  so  in  one 
way  or  another." 

Privately  I  agreed  with  him.  Celia's 
wayward  heart  seemed  to  me  a  flying  target 
which  Cupid  might  easily  miss.  Cupid  is 
not  a  great  sportsman,  and  prefers  to  shoot 
sitting  game. 

"  We  were  talking  just  now  under  that 
portrait  of  her  great-grandmother,"  Noel 
continued  moodily.  "  You  know  how  ex- 
traordinary the  resemblance  is.  And  she 
looked  up  at  it  and  said  :  '  You  look  very 
sweet  and  innocent,  don't  you,  great-grannie, 
darling  ?  But  you  really  were  a  mean, 
small-minded,  cattish,  nasty  little  beast, 
weren't  you,  dear  ?  '  I  asked  her  how  she 
knew.  And  she  turned  on  me  that  face  so 
exactly  like  the  one  in  the  portrait  and  said  : 
'  Well,  /  ought  to  know,  oughtn't  I  ?  ' 
Meaning,  of  course,  that  she  was  like  that 
herself.     Warning  me  off,  you  see " 

"  Probably,"  I  said,  "  she  wanted  you  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  exactly  the  opposite. 
Paying  compliments  is  a  lost  art,  but  she 
probably  expected  you  to  "trot  out  some- 
thing." 

"  She  hates  that  sort  of  blurb,r  he  re- 
turned. "  She'd  much  sooner  that  people 
rotted  her.  And  when  a  girl  tells  a  man 
by  implication  that  she  isn't  worth  being 
chivvied  after,  she  always  means  that 
she  doesn't  want  him." 

It  was  some  time  since  I'd  been  young 
enough"  to  be  worried  by  these  complexities, 
and  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at  the  time  to 
remind  him  that  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  portrait,  however  much  of  a  minx  she 
might  have  been,  had  married  and  had 
babies  and  passed  on  to  a  placid  and  kindly 
old  age.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  suppose 


Celia  knew  much  about  her  undistinguished 
ancestress,  who  would  probably  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  but  for  her  portrait  and 
her  flounced  dress  and  her  extraordinary 
likeness  to  Celia. 

The  lady  of  the  portrait  came  under 
discussion  at  dinner  that  same  night.  A 
certain  Miss  Heeney,  a  lady  much  addicted 
to  aspirins  and  pseudo-sciences,  remarked 
that  the  house  ought  to  have  a  ghost. 

"We're  supposed  to  have  one,"  said 
Canlon  ;  and  Celia  nodded  at  the  portrait 
over  the  hearth. 

"  Oh,  really  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Heeney. 
"  Your  double,  Celia  ?  " 

"I've  never  seen  her,"  said  Celia,  "but 
one  of  my  aunts  said  she  did.  And  another 
was  almost  sure  she  did.  And  of  course 
there  have  been  servants  who  said  they  saw 
her.  But  I  don't  think  anybody's  supposed 
to  have  seen  her  since  just  before  Cousin 
Humphrey  got  married.  She's  not  at  all 
regular  in  her  post-mortem  habits." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !  "  said  Miss  Heeney 
with  a  slight  shiver ;  "  she  may  be  listening 
to  you  !  " 

"  I  hope,"  I  remarked,  "  that  she's  not 
one  of  those  uncomfortable  ghosts  who  come 
to  foretell  disaster." 

"  Well,"  returned  Celia,  "  she's  supposed 
to  be  seen  when  there's  going  to  be  a  marriage 
in  the  family,  and  that  amounts  to  much 
the  same  thing.  There's  only  me  now  that 
Dick's  provided  himself  with  a  memsahib, 
so  I'm  afraid  the  poor  dear  won't  have  much 
chance  to  show  herself  for  some  considerable 
time." 

Somebody  farther  down  the  table  said 
something  fatuous  which  was  intended  to 
be  apt,  but  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Celia.  Nobody,  except  perhaps  Miss  Heeney, 
took  the  ghost  very  seriously,  and  Noel 
asked  what  she  was  like  in  the  spirit  form. 

"  Just  like  that,"  said  Celia,  indicating 
the  portrait  with  a  slight  movement  of  her 
head. 

"  That's  rather  curious,"  Noel  remarked 
cynically.  "  I  understood  that  she  lived  to 
a  decent  old  age.  Funny  she  should  appear 
just  as  she  was  when  she  had  her  portrait 
painted.  But  I  suppose  people  wouldn't 
recognise  her  if  she  didn't  !  " 

"  Naturally,"  said  Celia,  "  she  would  want 
to  appear  looking  at  her  best.  Any  self- 
respecting  ghost  would." 

Conversation  then  veered  in  another 
direction,  and  within  a  minute  or  two  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  this  not  very  convincing 
family  ghost.     Two  evenings  later,  however, 
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I  saw  as  excellent  an  impersona- 
tion of  it  as  one  could  wish  to 
see  ;  for  Celia  put  on  her 
great-grandmother's  old 


But  they  didn't 
get  far  without 
mishap.  At  the 
end  of  about  three 
miles  we  overtook 
them  stationary  by 
the  roadside  ;  and 
there  was  Noel 
with  an  overcoat 
his  pierrot 
costume  jacking  up 
the  back  axle  and 
Celia  standing  be- 
side  him  and 
*  laughing. 

We  stopped  and 
asked  if   we  could 


"I  felt  my  way  to  the  dining-room 

door  and  turned  on  the  switch  just 

inside." 


dr>ss  and  did  her  hair  exactly  in  her 
great-grandmother's  style.  There  was  a 
fancy-dress  dance  at  Earlsham,  and 
we  went  in  a  party. 

Noel  drove  Celia  in  his  two-seater,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  return  the  pair  of 
them  started  off  a  minute  or  two  before  the 
rest  of  us. 


help,  but  Noel  said  it  was  all  right. 

"  Only  a  puncture,"  he  explained,  ''  and 
it  won't  take  me  a  minute  to  put  on  the 
spare." 
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So  we  left  them  and  drove  on,  and  reached 
home  pretty  tired  at  some  ghastly  hour  in 
the  morning.  The  womenfolk  went  straight 
to  bed,  and  the  rest  of  us  went  into  the 
gun-room  for  a  whisky  and  a  cigarette."  We 
were  all  pretty  tired  and  didn't  stay  there 
very  long.  Celia  and  Noel  hadn't  arrived 
when  we  turned  in. 


''  Oh,  they'll  be  here  in  a  minute,"  said 
Canlon,  yawning.  "  We  came  back  in  a 
much  faster  car,  and  I  don't  suppose 
young  Noel  will  hurry  too  much.  I'm  going 
to  lock  up  here,  but  I'll  leave  the  whisky 
out  for  him  in  the  dining-room  in  case  he 
wants  it.  Goo'  night,  all." 
'  We  turned  in.     Breakfast  next  morning 


*'  And  there  T7as  Celia,  as  I  thought,  standing  facing  me  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace.     Only  she  waa- 
somehow  dilierent.     There  was  a  look  on  her  face  wliich  I  hadn't  seen  before." 
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was  delayed  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  I 
was  one  of  the  last  down,  and  paused  in  the 
doorway  to  survey  the  breakfast-table  as 
I  entered  the  room.  They  all  had  that  look 
about  them  which  suggested  that  there  had 
been  some  sort  of  a  previous  night.  Celia 
looked  rather  unnaturally  vivacious,  but 
rather  pointedly  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  Noel,  and  Noel  was  looking  distinctly 
pink-eyed  and  gloomy.  I  diagnosed  the 
situation,  as  I  thought.  "  She's  turned  him 
down  good  and  proper,"  said  I  to  myself, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  added  :  *'  Perhaps  it's  all 
for  the  best."  Before  I'd  got  to  my  place 
at  the  table  I  was  wondering  how  the  trains 
went. 

"  Well,  young  fellow,"  I  said  as  I  sat 
down,  "  what  time  did  you  get  back  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  have  been  more  than  ten 
minutes  after  you, ' '  Noel  answered .  * '  Lights 
were  going  in  all  the  bedroom  windows." 

That  was  all  he  had  to  say  for  himself  for 
the  time  being.  An  hour  later  he  ran  me 
to  earth,  where  I  was  alone  in  the  library 
writing  letters.  I  never  saw  anybody  so 
hot  and  bothered. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  burst  out.  "  Look 
here,  I  want  your  advice." 

"  You  don't,"  I  said.  "  But  probably 
you  want  to  tell  me  something." 

*'  Oh,  don't  be  amusing,"  he  begged.  "  I 
don't  know  where  I  am.  Look  here,  are 
you — do  you  think — there  can  possibly  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  ?  " 

"Without  being  in  any  way  dogmatic  on 
the  subject  of  ghosts  in  general,"  I  returned, 
*'  I  most  profoundly  disbelieve  in  any  ghost 
you  may  think  you  have  seen." 

He  hovered  behind  me,  pacing  short  dis- 
tances up  and  down  behind  my  chair. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  happened  last 
night,"  he  said  in  a  voice  pitched  just  a 
little  above  his  ordinary  tone.  **  First  of 
all,  at  the  dance  I'd  been  getting  on  much 
better  than  usual  with  Celia.  She'd  got 
a  mood  on  which  I  didn't  understand.  She 
was  like  she  was  when  I  first  met  her.  Only 
I  didn't  like  to — didn't  like  to  try  my  luck. 
I've  had  some  experience  of  her,  and  when- 
ever she's  been  nice  to  me  she's  made  up 
for  it  afterwards. 

"  Well,  I  drove  her  home,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  collected  a  puncture  and  arrived 
a  few  minutes  after  you.  Old  Thompson 
heard  me  taking  the  'bus  round  to  the  garage 
and  came  round  to  let  us  in,  and  shot  the  bolts 
after  us.  Then  he  retired  behind  the  green 
baize  door  and  Celia  and  I  said  good  night 
in  the  hall.     I  believe  I  should  have  said 


what  I  wanted  to  say  to  her  there  and  then, 
but  there  was  always  the  chance  of  old 
Thompson  popping  out  again,  so  I  gave  her 
a  very  long  handshake  and  she  ran  upstairs. 
I  breezed  round  to  the  gun-room  after  a 
nightcap  and  a  cigar,  and  found  the  door 
locked.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
something  had  probably  been  left  out  in 
the  dining-room,  so  I  came  back  to  forage. 

"I'd  already  turned  out  the  light  in  the 
hall,  but  I  felt  my  way  to  the  dining-room 
door  and  turned  on  the  switch  just  inside. 
And  there  was  Celia,  as  I  thought,  standing 
facing  me  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace.  ^ 
Only  she  was — somehow  different.  There 
was  a  look  on  her  face  which  I  hadn't  seen 
before.  I  can't  describe  it.  She  looked  as 
if  she  cared  for  me.  She  stood  there  in  that 
funny  old  Victorian  costume  with  her  eyes 
alight  and  her  mouth  shaped  for  a  kiss.  I'd 
never  seen  her  look  like  it  before. 

"  Well,  my  hand  on  the  switch  shook  so 
that  I  turned  out  the  light,  and  in  my 
agitation  it  took  me  a  second  or  two  to  turn 
it  on  again.  I  must  have  been  trying  to 
force  the  lever  up  instead  of  down.  When 
I'd  turned  it  on  again  I  had  the  ghasxliest 
sensation  I'd  ever  experienced.  The  room 
was  empty  !  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  She  slipped  past  you." 

"  She  hadn't !  She  couldn't  !  I  was 
right  in  the  doorway.  You  know  how 
quickly  one  can  conceive  thoughts.  I 
thought  of  the  great-grandmother  whose 
portrait  was  hanging  there  and  whose  dress 
Celia  was  wearing  that  night.  I  remembered 
in  the  umpteenth  part  of  a  second  that  story 
about  her  ghost  being  seen.  I'd  seen  Celia— 
or  something  the  image  of  Celia — looking  as 
if  she  cared  for  me.  There  was  that  mo- 
ment's darkness,  and  then  an  empty  room. 
What  on  earth  was  I  to  think  ?  " 

"  What  exactly  did  you  do  ?  "  I  asked 
practically. 

"  I  had  a  good  look  round,"  he  answered, 
and  added  frankly  :  "  And  when  I'd  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  room  was  empty  I  shot 
oft'  up  to  bed.  Now  look  here^— have  I  seen 
a  ghost,  or  haven't  I  ?  " 

"  You  mean,"  I  suggested,  "  did  you  have 
an  hallucination,  or  was  Celia  there  ?  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  ask  Celia." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  been 
Celia.  People  can't  vanish  into  thin  air. 
And— and  I  haven't  said  anything  to  her, 
because  she's  simply  like  iced  barbed  wire 
this  morning.  But  if  it  was  Celia,  you  see, 
she — she  cares  for  me  all  right.  And  if  it 
wasn't " 
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'*  My  dear  fellow,"  I  interrupted,  "  youVe 
reached  the  stage  when  youVe  got  to  put 
us  both  out  of  our  misery.  You  see,  your 
misery  most  unjustly  reacts  on  me.  I  keep 
an  open  mind  about  ghosts.  It  was  Celia 
you  saw.  Kun  away  and  ask  her  to  marry 
you." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  ca7i  have  been  Celia. 
Where  did  she  get  to  ?  And  why  is  she  so 
rotten  to  me  this  morning  ?  " 

"I'm  not  good  at  conundrums,"  I  re- 
turned ;  "  but  if  you  did  see  the  ghost  you 
ought  to  feel  yourself  on  clover,  my  lad. 
Don't  forget,  she  never  walks  unless  there's 
going  to  be  a  wedding  in  the  family." 

Noel's  face  lit  up. 

*'  Great  Scot !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'd  for- 
gotten that !  " 

The  door  had  closed  behind  him  within 

five  seconds. 

***** 

'  I  am  not  particularly  receptive,  but  I 
found  the  atmosphere  at  luncheon  most 
reassuring.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  Noel 
afterwards,  but  before  I  could  do  so  Celia 
took  me  in  hand.  This  she  did  almost 
literally  ;  which  is  to  say  that  she  seized  me 
by  the  arm  and  dragged  me  down  one  of 
the  garden  walks. 

"  I'm  going  to  many  Noel,"  she  began 
conversationally.    "  I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  rejoined.  "  He  was 
almost  certain  to  marry  somebody  or  other 
sooner  or  later." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  said  Celia,  jerking  her 
chin  into  the  air. 

"  Not  at  all.  So  it  was  you  in  the  dining- 
room  last  night — or,  rather,  early  this 
morning  ?  Well,  what  did  you  mean  by  it, 
young  woman  ?  " 

"  I  needn't  explain  myself  to  you,"  she 
retorted  with  a  fine  air  of  mock-defiance. 
**  After  all,  you  are  not  the  guardian  of  this 
infant." 

"  No,"  I  agreed,  "  only  a  distantish  sort 
of  relative  who  will  one  day  feel  morally 
compelled  to  buy  a  wedding  present." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Celia,  with  a  delightful  air 
of  the  burlesque.  "I'd  forgotten  that  ! 
In  the  circumstances,  perhaps  you  ought  ta 
know  all  about  it.  For  a  long  time  Noel 
had  been  intriguing  me  more  than  I  liked 


to  own  even  to  myself,  and  last  night  at  the 
dance  I  found  out  for  certain  that  I  wanted 
him  for  keeps.  And  then  I  got  an  awful 
doubt.  Did  he  want  me  for  keeps  ?  He'd 
never  said  so,  and  heaps  of  men  had  made 
love  to  me,  but  they  couldn't  all  have  been 
serious.  Of  course,  I  knew  old  Noel  was 
addicted  to  me,  but  he'd  never  said  anything 
about  wanting  me  for  keeps,  and  I  began 
to  get  frightened  in  case  I'd  let  myself  go 
too  far. 

"  He  had  his  chance  to  say  something  in 
the  hall  when  we  got  home,  but  he  shook  my 
hand  as  if  I  were  an  old  school  friend,  and 
off  I  went  upstairs.  I  hadn't  got  farther 
than  the  landing  when  I  thought  I'd  like 
an  apple,  and  came  back  to  the  dining-room 
to  look  for  one.  I  was  groping  about  on 
the  sideboard  when  I  heard  his  footsteps 
coming  back.  And  I  thought  ,  .  .  well, 
naturally  I  thought  .  .  . 

"  He  turned  on  the  light  and  looked  at 
me,  and  I  looked  at  him.  And  I  knew  there 
was  something  on  my  face  that  he  oughtn't 
to  see  until — well,  until  he'd  told  me  that  he 
wanted  me  for  keeps.  And — and  suppose 
he  didn't  really  care  like  that  ?  " 

She  came  to  another  pause. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  she  said  simply,  "  then  the  light 
went  out." 

"  And  where  on  earth  did  you  get  to  ?  " 
I  demanded. 

"  I  dived  under  the  table,"  she  replied 
simply.  "I  just  got  out  of  his  way  after 
letting  him  see  my  face,  at  the  same  time 
remembering  my  great-grandmother's  ghost. 
Of  course,  if  he'd  happened  to  look  under 
the  table  and  seen  me  I'd  have  made  a  joke 
of  it  and  pretended  I  was  fooling.  But — 
but,  you  know,  I  rather  hoped  he'd  take  me 
for  great-grandmother's  ghost." 

"  Why  on  earth  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,"  said  Celia,  hugging 
my  arm,  "  she's  only  seen  when  there's  going 
to  be  a  wedding  in  our  family."  She  made 
an  inimitable  little  face  at  me.  "  Noel 
might  have  taken  the  hint,  mightn't  he  ?  " 

We  both  laughed.  Then  I  laid  pressure 
on  the  soft  arm  linked  in  mine. 

"  Be  very  kind  to  him,  won't  you,  Celia 
dear  ?  "  I  said. 


BREAKING  POINT 


By  J.  C.  HOWARD 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    JOHN    CAMPBELL 


IF  they  had  not  both  bared  their  hearts 
to  me  so  pitifully  in  their  proud  un- 
yielding one  to  the  loved  other,  if  even 
Tom  Pownall  had  given  me  a  message 
instead  of  something  less  than  a  hint  to  go 
upon,  I  might  have  gone  straight  to  Mrs. 
Tom  Pownall's  home,  the  evening  I  landed 
in  England  from  Peru.  As  it  was,  I  rang 
the  bell  at  Mrs.  Pownall's  door  after  three 
days,  and  with  a  last  despairing  nervous 
hope  that  she  might  be  out  or  away.  But  in 
her  drawing-room,  where,  with  a  rich  mellow- 
ness in  her  voice  that  pleased  instantly,  she 
greeted  me  more  than  warmly,  this  wife  of 
Tom  Pownall's  had  a  way  of  making  you 
feel  at  home  that  set  me  thinking  of  Pownall 
as  the  last  born  obstinate  fool.  So  this  girl- 
woman  in  her  early  thirties,  with  her  smiling 
brown  eyes  that  spelt  youth  and  bravery, 
yet  with  a  touch  of  stateliness  that  aged  her, 
and  the  firm  and  wilful  features  under  her 
brown  hair — this  was  the  Amy  Pownall  that 
had  written  to  me,  and  provoked  Tom 
Pownall's  confidence,  and  my  strange  mis- 
sion. 

'  For  I  had  been  postmaster  out  there.  On 
a  strip  of  coast  where  men  go  to  make  money 
against  the  time  that  brings  fever  or  sudden 
death.  And  men,  being  men  and  careless, 
or  occupied,  or  discouraged,  would  for  a  host 
of  reasons  forget  that  a  letter  home  eases 
minds  that  have  little  to  think  of  but  their 
wanderers.  But  Mrs.  Tom  Pownall's  letter 
was  not  an  anxious  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
official  post  office  for  the  region,  like  the 
others.  It  was  intriguing  and  astounding, 
in  that  Pownall  had  never  spoken  of  wife  or 
home,  was  indeed  a  source  of  almost  angry 
speculation  for  all  of  us  there,  as  to  why, 
with  almost — to  us — incredible  wealth,  he 
should  elect  to  make  a  permanent  residence 
in  a  pl^ce  from  which  every  other  man  of  us 
ached  to  get  away.  That  he  could  be  mar- 
ried at  all  was  a  revelation.  But  Mrs.  Tom 
Pownall's  letter — that  took  his  health  for 
granted,  as  well  as  his  whereabouts — 
amounted,  between  request  and  thanks,  to  a 


three-word  message  :  ''  Amy  would  answer." 
He  would  understand. 

Now  when  I  took  the  path  to  Pownall's — 
I  almost  said  bungalow  (so  much  he  had 
enlarged  the  place  and  put  such  extrava- 
gantly permanent  furniture  into  it),  I  found 
Tom  Pownall  among  his  easy  chairs  and 
book-shelves,  unpacking  a  case  of  the  books 
he  was  always  receiving;  under  a  patent 
incandescent  lamp,  as  at  home,  as  if  he 
proposed  to  remain  another  twenty  years. 
"  Looking  at  my  place,  eh  ?  "  he  laughed  up 
at  me  with  the  light  shining  on  his  spec- 
tacles. **  Well,  a  fellow  might  as  well  be 
comfortable." 

"  Most  of  us,"  I  told  him  dryly,  "  pack 
up  and  go  where  comfort  is." 

He  laughed  again,  waving,  a  protesting 
handful  of  volumes. 

"  You're  not  a  deputation,  are  you,  Jim  ? 
Part  of  the  conspiracy  to  send  me  home. 
You're  all  in  it,  I  know.  Why,  old  Morrison 
sacked  me  from  my  job  on  the  harbourage 
this  morning,  and  there  was  a  now-you- 
must-go-home  look  in  his  eye,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  That  won't  hurt  you,"  said  I.  For  in- 
deed we  had  all  fancied  that  his  taking  this 
post  as  overseer  had  been  perversity,  an 
anchorage,  an  excuse  to  stay  where  he  was. 

'*  No,  but  it  was  funny, ,  Torrance.  Not 
enough  work,  said  the  old  man.  The  little 
I  did  made  no  difference,  I  lipped  him  back. 
No  good.  The  sack.  So  I'm  going  to  start 
a  gas  works." 

*'  A  .  .  .  a  gas  works  .  .  .  ?  "  I  gasped 
at  his  grinning  face. 

*'  Pownall's  Gas  Works,  Jim.  I'm  paint- 
ing a  signboard,  and  I've  got  some  natives 
fencing  in  land.  I  propose  to  light  the  town 
— when  built — with  gas,  when  I  begin  making 
it.  The  preliminaries  may  take  some  time. 
Possibly  years.  I'm  going  to  stop  here  if  I 
choose  until  I  collect  gas-bills  and  water- 
rates.     You  can  tell  them  that,  Jim." 

His  chin  was  in  the  air  as  he  said  it,  and 
I  felt  dully  that  even  the  letter  in  my  pocket 
might  fail  to  shake  him. 
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"  I  came  up  to  borrow  a  book,"  I  ven- 
tured. And  he  gave  me  Montaigne's  Essays 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

"  IVe  no  lady  novelists,"  he  added. 
*'  Prejudice,  maybe,  but  I  never  read 
Yeomen." 

"  Except  their  letters,  perhaps  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested. 

He  looked  at  me  queerly,  with  a  dry  smile 
on  his  overlong,  but  not  unhandsome,  chin. 

"  For  the  postmaster,"  said  he,  ''  you 
are  unobservant,  Torrance.  I  get  business 
letters.     No  others." 

"  Yet,"  said  I  gently,  "  I  have  a  letter 
from  your  wife  in  my  pocket." 

He  stood  up,  almost  overturning  the 
table,  his  face  transfigured,  his  eyes  dancing 
behind  his  spectacles,  the  greying  patches 
just  above  his  ears  suddenly  belying  the 
tense  youth  in  his  smilingly  expectant  face. 

"  For  me  !  "  he  gasped.  "  For  me  ! 
Give  it  me,  Torrance."  As  he  bent  short- 
sightedly over  it,  when  for  answer  I  placed 
his  wife's  letter  before  him,  I  fancied  the 
greying  patches  prominent  again,  and  that 
I  saw  a  hard  line  or  two  on  his  strong  face 
that  had  not  been  there  before  that  even- 
ing. 

When  he  looked  up  he  seemed  somehow 
older  ;  but  his  tone  was  deliberate  and 
cool. 

*'  You  will  not  want  this  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Except  the  address,  of  course."  He  separ- 
ated off  the  upper  corner  and  slowly  tore 
the  rest  to  ribbons.  Rather  grimly,  as  I 
watched  him  in  silence. 

"  If  you  reply,  Torrance,"  he  continued, 
"  please  answer  in  three  words.  These 
words  :  '  So  would  Tom.'  That's  the  an- 
swer." 

"  But  ..."  I  hesitated. 

**  Jim  Torrance,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no 
'  but.'  Still,  perhaps  I  owe  you — since  my 
wife  has  written  to  you — this  little  explana- 
tion. I  think— that  is,  I  know — you  are  a 
good  fellow  and  will  keep  your  own  coun- 
sel. Well.  The  writer  of  that  letter,  my 
wife,  of  course.  Amy  Pownall,  wants  a  letter 
from  me.  You  gathered  that.  She  would 
answer  !  No  doubt  she  would,  if  I  write 
that  letter.     But  I  shall  not  write. 

*'A  spoilt,  proud,  obstinate  girl,  she  is, 
>. Torrance,  or  rather  she  must  be  a  proud  and 
obstinate  woman  now  after  these  eight  years. 
I  left  her  against  her  will  on  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 
business.  The  business  might  have  been 
put  off,  she  knew,  but  I  did  not  choose  to 
put  it  off.  I  could  be  proud  and  obstinate 
too,  and  told  her  so  point-blank. 


*'  She  flared  up  at  that,  and  told  me  I 
should  return  when  she  chose  ;  and  not 
before.  That  I  would  have  to  write  and 
beg  her  to  take  me  back  before  she  would 
summon  me  to  her.  And  I  ?  I  swore  that 
she  should  never  set  eyes  on  me  until  she 
wrote  to  ask  me  to  return  to  her.  She  never 
wrote,  Torrance.  After  a  while  I  came  here. 
Because  I  didn't  need  money  at  all,  per- 
haps, I've  made  it  hand  over  fist.  But  I 
am  still  waiting  for  her  letter.  That  message 
to  you  changes  nothing.  Hence — er — the 
gas  works.  And  incidentally  " — he  flung  out 
a  hand — "  the  permanency  of  this  luxurious 
abode  that  annoys  you  all  so  much.  That's 
all." 

I  stood  up  awkwardly  and  grasped  the 
books  he  had  lent  me,  somehow  with  a  sense 
of  meanness  because  of  my  unwilling  in- 
trusion into  such  a  tragedy. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Pownall,"  I  managed 
clumsily.     "  Very  sorry.     Good  night." 

"  That's  all  right,  Torrance.  Good  night 
to  you,"  said  he,  and  had  turned  to  his 
unpacking  again  before  I  passed  the  door. 
So  that  I  was  astonished  at  his  hailing 
me  with  a  shout  before  I  had  gone  fifty 
yards. 

"  You're  not  going  home  yourself  yet^ 
Jim  ?  "  he  asked  me  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  I.  "I  want  another 
couple  of  thousand  or  so,  I'm  afraid." 

"  H'm,"  said  he,  "  I  could  put  you  on  to 
one  or  two  things  if  that  would  help."  And 
I  thanked  him  heartily. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  too.  I  have 
wondered  if  by  any  chance  some  of  my  gains 
may  not  have  been  over  things  that  Pownall 
might  have  made  money  out  of  himself  ; 
and  whether — even  though  everybody  gam- 
bled roof-high  at  the  ramshackle  club— 
Pownall  would  have  played  so  high  and  so 
recklessly  and  carelessly  if  he  hadn't  for  his 
own  private  reasons  wanted  me  in  England 
as  soon  as  might  be.  And  if  I  could  have 
been  sure  .  .  .  But  you  couldn't  ask  another 
man  a  thing  like  that,  of  course.  Anyhow, 
it  ended  in  my  going  home  for  good  surpris- 
ingly shortly  afterwards  ;  on  which  eventful 
morning,  from  amongst  the  boisterous  crowd 
of  cheery  but  envious  fellows  who  had 
dumped  my  luggage  on  board  and  feted  my 
farewell,  Pownall  buttonholed  me  aside. 

"  You  possibly  would  not  mind  doing 
something  rather  delicate  and  confidential 
for  me,  Torrance  ?  "  he  suggested.  And  I 
saw  that  his  hand  that  held  my  coat  lapel 
was  trembling  queerly. 

"  Concerning  ..."  and  I  dropped  my 
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about  Mrs.  Pownall  ? 


voice.     "  I  mean  . 
You  know  I  will.'* 

"  I  never  mentioned  Mrs.  Pownall,  Jim," 
said  he.  He  wore  no  spectacles  out  of 
doors,  and  his  eyes  were  deliberately  on  mine. 

"  I'll  do  anything  you  want,  of  course," 
I  told  him. 

"  I  was  thinking  of — of  things  called  gas 
retorts.     You  know  what  they  are.     For  my 


was  hinting  at ;  even  imagined  he  meant 
actually  what  he  said.  "  But  where  could 
I  possibly  get  such  information,  Tom  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  In  .  .  .  well,  in  con- 
versations.    In  ...  in  restaurants." 

"  In  restaurants,"  I  gasped  at  him.  "  In 
restaurants  ?     Gas  retorts  ?  " 

"  More  particularly  the — er — bending  of 
tough  materials,  Jim.     Gentle  pressure,  no 


*  Won't  you  let  your  love  for  him  sway  your  pride  ? '     Lut  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked  away. 

has  but  to  make  a  sign,  he  knows.'  " 


'He 


gas  works,  of  course.  Find  out  the  cost  of 
them.  Or,  better  still,  how  they  are  made. 
How  they  get  the  bend  in  their  tops,  eh  ? 
You  see,  they  must  be  pretty  tough  material. 
There  must  be  an  art  or  a  scheme,  or  a  way  of 
bending  tough  material,  Jim.  It's  all  in  the 
bending  :  without  breaking,  eh  ?  Try  and 
find  out,  will  you,  how  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  But  .  .  ."  I  objected,  for  I  confess  I 
was  dense  enough  to  misunderstand  what  he 


doubt,  in  a  particular  atmosphere,  per- 
haps ?  " 

"  Great  Scot !  "  cried  I,  suddenly  and 
completely    understanding    him.    /'  Me  ?  " 

But  the  jolly  farewell  crowd  swarmed  over 
to  us,  and  the  steamer  was  almost  about 
to  leave ;  there  was  a  chorus  of  happy 
farewells  as  they  went  over  the  side, 
Pownall,  who  was  last,  remarking  casually, 
with  his  leg  over  the  rail : 
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"  Theatres  too,  Jim.  Very  good  places, 
theatres." 

Great  Scot  again !  But  I  sprang  over  to 
him  and  gripped  him  before  he  went  down. 

"  Pownall,  old  man.  Won't  you  relent, 
too.  Couldn^t  you,  say,  come — even  to 
England,  without  going  farther  than  that." 

"  Jim,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  shall,  failing 
other  things,  come  to  England  for  one 
purpose — to  die.  You  may  tell  her  that. 
Good-bye." 

And  this  was  the  woman  I  had  come  to 
see  ! 

II. 

"  You  know  Tom  well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Torrance,"  asked  Pownall's  wife  at  length. 
*'  He  did  not,  I  suppose,  send  you  to  me." 

-"  He  did  not,  Mrs.  Pownall,"  I  answered 
her.  "  In  fact,  he  checked  your  name  on 
my  lips.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know,  resent  my  calling. 
I  took  the  liberty  because  .  .  .  well,  I  felt 
I  should  like  to  meet  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  I  was  hoping 
for  kindness.  I  thought  that  Tom  Pownall's 
wife  might  put  me  in  the  way  of  the  right 
place  to  dine,  and  a  good  show  to  see  on 
some  evening  that  she  could  devote  to  mak- 
ing a,  stranger's  life  less  unfamiliar  here." 
She  stood  up,  with  her  laughing  brown  eyes 
aglow. 

"  Mr.  Torrance,"  she  said,  "  that  is  the 
most  delightful  way  of  asking  a  lonely 
woman  to  dinner  and  the  theatre  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  Can  you  give  me  five 
minutes  to  put  on  a  frock  ?  " 

Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  had  never 
previously  so  much  enjoyed  an  evening  in 
my  life,  my  remembrances  of  our  dinner 
and  the  show — whatever  it  was — are  mainly 
of  our  conversations.  But  I  think  it  was  over 
coffee,  when  I  came  back  from  telephoning 
for  seats,  that  she  tackled  me  once  more 
with  having  been  sent  to  her  by  Pownall. 
And  the  light  died  out  of  her  eyes  when 
I  repeated  that  I  had  not. 

"  He  gave  you  no  commission  at  all, 
Mr.  Torrance  ?  " 

*'  Mrs.  Pownall,  he  asked  me  to  inquire 
about  a  curious  thing  for  him.  Gas  retorts, 
iron  vessels  with  a  peculiar  bend  in  their 
tops.  In  fact,  he  asked  me  to  find  out 
.  .  .  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Pownall  ...  to  find 
out  in  a  general  way  the  art  of  bending 
extremely  tough  materials.  Bending  was 
the  word." 

She  sat  back  stiffly,  and  froze. 


"  He  did  not  say  breaking,  I  suppose." 
And  her  face  flushed  angrily.  "  Why 
gas  works  ?  "  she  shot  at  me.  "  Surely, 
out  at  .  .  ." 

Delicately  I  explained  Tom's  wilful  jest. 
And  as  I  told  it,  I  knew  how  I  wounded 
some  half-admitted  hope  of  hers,  as  with  an 
edged  tool  that  wriggled. 

*'  Lack  of  a  better  occupation,  no  doubt," 
she  concluded  dryly. 

"  Failing  correspondence  to  answer,"  I 
suggested  gently. 

"  Correspondence  being  likely  to  fail, 
I'm  afraid,"  she  returned  almost  coldly, 
"  as  you  are  aware.  We  both  of  us  rather 
bared  our  hearts  to  you,  Mr.  Torrance,  did 
we  not  ?  " 

Driving  home,  she  confessed  quite  calmly 
that  she  had  not  been  to  a  theatre  or  a 
restaurant  for  eight  long  years,  never  since 
Tom  Pownall  went  away. 

"  But  you  have  friends,"  I  said  in  horrified 
tones. 

"  Not  one  soul.  Scarcely  acquaintances," 
she  returned  evenly.  "  But  I  think  I  have 
found  a  friend  to-night." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,  Mrs.  Pownall,  if  you  will 
let  it  be  so." 

"  Why,  then,"  she  said,  as  I  saw  her  to  her 
door,  "  will  you  call  again  ?  Better  still, 
will  you  dine  here,  say  in  Tom's  study — 
I  have  a  fancy  for  that — the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?  " 

Need  I  say  how  joyfully  I  accepted,  or 
dwell  upon  the  wonderful  little  dinner  she 
gave  me,  cooked,  I  imagine,  with  her  own 
hands,  and  served  by  one  neat  and  evidently 
devoted  maid  ?  It  was  queer  somehow 
to  sit  in  the  study  of  a  man  exactly  as  he 
had  left  it  eight  years  before — save  for  the 
little  table  we  dined  on — even  to  a  decanter 
of  whisky  three  parts  full,  from  which  I 
consented,  under  pressure,  to  drink  a  dram 
for  sentiment's  sake.  And  the  place 
naturally  was  ceiling  high  with  books — • 
Tom's  books. 

"  He  used  to  say,"  she  told  me,  "  that  he 
wanted  to  possess  every  book  he  had  read 
and  liked — no  others.  It  was  to  attend 
an  important  sale  of  books  that  he  .  .  . 
But  perhaps  you  know  how  we  quarrelled 
that  fatal  day.  I  had  hoped  his  books 
would  recall  him,  perhaps,  if  I  did  not. 
I  can't  imagine  Tom  without  books." 

"  Mrs.  Pownall,"  I  said  gently,  "  perhaps 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  he  is  buying  books 
out  there."  And  I  saw  that  her  eyes  dropped 
quickly  ;  that  I  had  moved  her,  as  I  had 
meant  to  move  her. 
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"  Mrs.  Pownall,"  I  went  on,  as  bravely 
as  I  might,  "is  it  so  difficult  ?  Could  you 
not  write  the  letter  he  is  waiting  for,  and 


If  you  had  seen  his  face  light  up  !  Won't 
you  let  your  love  for  him  sway  your  pride  ?  " 

But  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked 
away. 

"  He  has  but  to  mak^  a  sign,  he  knows." 

"  Or  you  to  make  a  sign  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  make  it."  Her  face  had 
hardened  too. 

"  A  little  music,  Mr.  Torrance  ?  "  she 
suggested.  And  we  adjourned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  she  played  brilliantly  to 
me  for  an  hour,  stopping  almost  with  a 
jerk  to  remark  : 


Listen.     Wait.     I  think  that's  Amy.' 


I  fear  will  wait  for  ?  He  never  will,  and 
the  years  are  passing.  He  thought  when 
I  spoke  of  a  letter  from  you  that  it  was — 
the  one  he  has  longed  for  all  these  years. 


"  It  was  the  deliberate  setting  of  the  seas 
between  us  that  hardened  me.  I  nearly — 
very  nearly — wrote,  twice.  Is  that  some- 
thing ?  " 
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"  May  I  tell  him  so,  Mrs.  Pownall  ?  " 

*'  No.     At    least  .  .  .  well,  not  .  .  .  not 
just  now," 

"  Then  that  is  another  something,"  said 
I,     and     rose, 
very       well 
pleased. 

Twice  aftcr- 
wards  we 
theatred,  and 
once  again  1 
dined  with  her 
in  T  6  m^s  .  _  " 
study,  and  "we,  .  T 
talked  of   him 

—  always      of         ^^^^XI^^^^^W    v^/ 
him. 

"  We    are   a 
strange    pair," 


"Good- 
night, 
then."  I 
sighed  too. 


she  nmsed  sadly  that  evening.  "  I 
would  crawl  to  him  on  my  hands 
and  knees  if  he  would  ask  me.  And 
I  believe  he  would  to  me.  I  want  him, 
Mr.  Torrance.  I  want  him,  want 
him.     He  is  breaking  my  heart." 

When    later    she    saw   me    to    the 
house-door  on  leaving,  she  spoke  banteringly 
of  my  queer  mission  to  her. 

"  Are  you,"  she  asked,  "  are  you  finding 
out  anything  about  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  what 
was  it  ?  The  bending  of  stubborn  .  .  . 
no  ...  of  tough  materials,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Pownall,  I  am." 

*'  Then  you  are  wrong,"  she  flashed  at 
me.  "You  may  .  .  ."  And  quite  sud- 
denly she  flung  her,  hand  to  her  throat. 
"You  may  find  out  something-  about 
their  breaking  point.  No,  I  did  not  mean 
that.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Torrance,  did  he 
never  talk  of  coming  to  England  ?  " 

"  His  last  words  to  me,  Mrs.  Pownall, 
were  that,  failing  other  things,  he  would 
ccme  to  England  to  die." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  slowly,  and  sighed. 


'*  As  he  spoke  she  came 
in,  supported  by  a  nurse. 
Very  weak,  pale,  but  in 
all  her  weakness  radiant, 
glorious  and  proud." 

but  she  made  a  step  for- 
ward. 

"  Mr.  Torrance,"  she 
cried  out,  "  you  may  tell 
Tom  that  I  wish  he  were 
at  death's  door." 

"  But  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pow- 
nall !  " 

"  Because  then  he  would 
come  to  England,  and  I 
would  cure  him  if  love 
might  accomplish  it." 

But  now  it  was   I  who 
cried  out  : 
*'  Will  you  not   write  ?     Only  that  you 
wish  him  in  England. 

"  I  do  not  promise.  I  .  .  .  I  .  ,  .  may. 
To-night  ...  do  that.  Good  night.  I 
will  see  if  I  can." 

There  were  no  taxis  in  the  road  that 
midnight,  and  when  I  had  walked  up  the 
hill  to  the  terminus  and  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  last  omnibus,  it  chanced  that 
we  came  very  slowly  down  the  hill  past 
Mrs.  Pownall's  home.  Now,  since  the 
house  stood  much  lower  than.  the.  road,  it 
happened  that  this  combination  of  chances 
conspired  to  place  the  lighted  window  of 
Tom's  study  below  me-  as  the  bus  went 
slowly  by.  Within  it,  the  curtains  undrawn, 
Mrs.  Pownall  sat  at  Tom's  desk,  with  a 
pen  in  her  hand  and  paper  before  her,  and 
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my  heart  leapt  higli.  But  as  I  watched, 
she  stood  up  suddenly  and  flung  down  the 
pen,  crumpled  a  white  paper  in  one  out- 
stretched hand,  and  bent  forward — I  knew 
it  instinctively — unbending,  but  broken  to 
a  flood  of  sobbing  wrung  from  the  very 
inflexibility  of  her  pride. 

I  sent  a  cablegram  to  Pownall. 

"  Your  presence  in  England  desirable 
for  success.  Come  home,  for  God's  sake. — 
Torrance." 

III. 
Perhaps,  if  I  could  have  foreseen  the 
immediate  and  almost  tragical  result  of 
my  cable,  I  should  not^  as  I  somewhat 
naturally  did,  have  mentioned  the  fact 
of  my  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Pownall.  For 
there  was  no  reply.  Weeks  drifted  into 
weeks  without  sign  or  acknowledgment  of 
any  kind  from  Pownall,  until  one  common 
obsession  held  both  of  us  at  our  meetings 
when  we  spoke  of  it,  and  our  thoughts 
when  we  were  apart.  Failing  the  cable,  or 
letter,  I  had  not  received,  Pownall  must 
be  on  his  way  Jiome. 

Without  advising  her  of  my  purpose,  I 
met  the  next  boat  at  Tilbury.  Pownall 
was  not  on  board.  The  second  time  I  met 
a  boat  I  was  aware  as  I  left  the  siding  of  a 
taxi  standing  by  the  landing  side.  On  the 
third  occasion  there  was  the  same  taxi. 
And  this  time,  the  coincidence  striking  me, 
I  went  deliberately  over  to  it  and  looked 
into  the  waiting  cab.  Mrs.  Pownall  sat,  pale 
and  drawn,  on  the  seat  inside. 

"  We  had  the  same  thought,"  she  mur- 
mured dully.  *'  He  has  not  come,  of 
course." 

"  No,"  said  I.  ''  But  he  will  come,  I 
am  sure.  If  he  had  come,  Mrs.  Pownall," 
I  asked  eagerly,  "  you  would  have  stepped 
down  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  asking  myself  ?  " 
she  cried  harshly,  almost  rudely,  to  me.  "  I 
meant  to  .  .  .  I  don't  know  what  I 
meant  to  do.  I  was  waiting  to  see  his  face. 
If  the  right  impulse  had  taken  me  I  might 
.  .  .  have  jumped  down  into  his  arms. 
But  you  see  how  useless  it  is  to  try  to 
meet  Tom  Pownall  half-way.  Too  hard, 
too  proud,  forsooth,  even  to  make  a  sign. 
I  \^ish  now,  oh  !  how  I  wish  you  had  not 
sent  from  me  a  message  that  gave  him 
such  opportunity  of  mockery.  Why,  I 
would  not  write  him  now  if  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Pownall,  don't !  Make  no 
fresh  rash   barrier  between  you.     Not  till 


you  know.  My  cable  may  have  miscarried. 
He  may  not  have  understood  it.  He  may 
have  written  by  this  very  boat." 

"  And  he  may  not — most  probably 
has  not !  I  know  he  has  not.  I  feel  it  in 
my  very  bones  that  there  is  no  letter, 
no  sign,  no  hope." 

"  When  can  I  see  you  ?  "  I  urged,  anxiously, 
for  there  was  that  in  her  face  that  made  me 
shudder. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  coldly.  "  In 
fact,  I  .  .  .  But  why  mince  words.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  you,  again  or  at  all.  You 
are  a  link  with  a  m.an  I  .  .  .  yes,  I  hate 
him  now.  And  his  pride.  You  are  not  to 
call.  Not  to  see  me.  You  understand. 
Good-bye." 

For  the  ten  seconds  that  I  stood  there  I 
almost  sent  Tom  Pownall  to  the  devil,  and 
his  wife  too.  Then,  deciding  mentally  that, 
say  what  Mrs.  Pownall  might,  I  would 
continue  to  see  and  insist  on  continuing 
to  see,  her,  I  turned  trainwards  for  town ; 
dreamily,  perhaps,  at  least  preoccupied 
enough  to  escape  only  by  inches  a  flying 
ambulance: 

I  just  glanced  at  it,  and  stood  stock-still. 
Then  I  went  back  to  the  steamer  side.  For 
its  colour  was  that  of  the  Tropical  Diseases 
Hospital.  That  ambulance  was — must  be 
—collecting  a  sick  man  from  the  newly 
arrived  steam  packet.  I  told  myself  I 
expected  only  to  see  the  landing  of  some 
sick  acquaintance  :  but  my  excited  pulses 
insisted  that  that  sick  man  would  be  Tom 
Pownall  himself,  and  my  intuition  proved 
true  beyond  likelihood. 

They  bore  him  upon  a  stretcher,  livid, 
shrunken,  weak,  hollow-faced,  and  with 
dark  circles  about  his  eyes — eyes  that 
lighted  happily,  if  dully,  as  he  waved  a 
weak,  dropping  hand. 

*'  I  didn't  expect  to  keep  my  word  so 
soon,  Jim,"  he  smiled  sadly. 

"  Your  word,  Tom  ?  You  sent  no 
word." 

"  About  coming  to  England — to  die, 
Jim.     You  remember." 

"  But  .  .  .  but  my  cable,  Tom. 
Surely  ..." 

;  "  Got  none,"  said  he.     "  Been  in  hospital 
ten  weeks." 

A  nursing  sister  cut  short  my  questioning. 
I  could  see  him  later  at  the  hospital,  if  I 
cared.  And  Pownall  too  nodded  as  if  he 
were  very  tired  ;    in  body  and  mind. 

At  Mrs.  Pownall's  door,  her  maid  coldly, 
if  politely,  refused  information.  She  did 
not  know  when  I  could  see  her  mistress. 
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"  But  I  have  news  for  her.  Urgent 
news.  Mr.  Pownall  is  in  England,  ill, 
seriously  ill.'^ 

*'  So,"  said  the  girl,  more  genially,  "  so 
is  my  mistress,  Mr.  Torrance.  She  came 
in  a  little  while  ago,  gave  certain  instruc- 
tions about  callers  ..." 

''  Especially  myself,  perhaps,"  I  ventured 
sadly  enough. 

"  I  ...  I  am  afraid  so,  sir.  And  then 
.  .  .  But  perhaps  you  could  see  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Torrance.     He  is  with  her  now." 

In  Tom's  Pownall's  study,  once  again, 
I  stood  with  the  energetic  young  doctor, 
who  explained. 

"  Complete  collapse.  You  tell  me  you 
are  her  husband's  intimate  friend  abroad. 
Has  he,  for  example,  deferred  his  home- 
coming ?  Did  you  bring  disappointing 
news  ?  My  patient  is  a  woman  who  strikes 
me  as  capable  of  bearing  up  against  separa- 
tion, loneliness,  perhaps,  to  .  .  .  to,  well, 
to  a  breaking  point.     She  has  broken  down." 

Breaking  point  !  Heavens  !  Was  ever  a 
doctor  more  apt  and  true  ? 

'*  It  happens,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  just 
quitted  her  husband,  who  is  in  England. 
How  would  it  affect  her  to  know  that  ?  " 

"  Kill  her,  perhaps.  She  must  see  no 
one.  Later,  in  a  few  days,  I'll  see.  Where 
is  her  husband  just  now  ?  " 

He  said  it  testily,  as  implying  blame  to 
Pownall,  but  his  face  grew  grave  and  anxious 
as  I  told  him  of  the  scene  at  the  steamer- 
side. 

"  Heavens !  "  exclaimed  he  earnestly. 
"  What  a  responsibility  for  us  both. 
You're  going  to  him,  no  doubt.  May  I 
come,  too  ?  " 

IV. 

Between  that  splendid  young  doctor  and 
myself,  we  broke  to  each  of  them,  as  the 
days  went  by,  the  fact  that  the  other  was 
seriously,  gravely,  dangerously  ill.  I  know 
where  I  shall  send  for  a  friend  and  physician 
if  I  need  one  badly  ;  his  name  does  not 
matter.  However,  his  theory,  borne  out 
fairly  conclusively  by  facts,  was  that  of  .  .  . 
a  breaking  point  in  both  wife  and  husband. 
Pownall  himself  went  down  at  first  with 
fever,  from  which  apparently  he  had  no 
will  or  desire  to  recover.  Yet,  with  her 
prostrate    at   home    and   him   still   in    his 


hospital,  that  earnest  young  dootor-man 
and  I  were  at  a  loss.  Would  they,  could 
they,  might  we  make  them  win  happiness— 
and  it  might  be  life  itself — by  one  written 
line  graciously  yielding  on  one  side  to  save 
them  both  ?     And  the  problem  beat  us. 

In  the  end  we  took  matters  into  our  own 
hands.  Each  of  them  was  to  be  driven  to 
my  hotel,  at  the  same  hour :  and  love, 
perhaps,  to  help  them  both. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  somehow  that 
our  childish  artifice  would  utterly  fail  to 
deceive  either  of  them.  At  least,  that  is 
until  Pownall,  who  arrived  first,  raised 
himself  from  his  cushions  in  my  sitting- 
room  and  sighed  impatiently.  ^ 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  Amy  will  not  be 
long." 

''  You  knew  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  He  would  know,"  affirmed  the  doctor. 

"  Did  you  get  a  letter  from  me  this 
morning,  Jim  ?  "  asked  Pownall.  "  Listen. 
Wait.     I  think  that's  Amy." 

As  he  spoke  she  came  in,  supported  by  a 
nurse.  Very  weak,  pale,  but  in  all  her 
weakness  radiant,  glorious  and  proud. 
Husband  looked  at  wife,  stood,  and  looked 
again.  And  somehow  he  was  holding  her 
close  with  both  attenuated  arms. 

"  My  darling  !     My  darling  !  " 

"  Tom  !     Tom  !  " 

"  Amy,  I  wrote  !  At  last.  I  wrote  to 
Torrance.     For  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you,   Tom.     I  saw  your  hand- 
writing on  a  letter  for  Mr.  Torrance  at  the 
hotel  office  when  I  handed  in  .   .  .  mine.'' 
***** 

"  Do  you  know,"  remarked  that  splendid 
doctor-man  to  me,  ov§r  a  long  whifeky,  when 
we  had  left  them,  "  that  I  fancy  they'll  be 
the  happier  ...  for  this.  Between  such  a 
pair  there  might  have  been  broken  hearts 
beyond  mending.  I  fancy  now  they  are 
mending  them  together,  bless  them  both." 

"  Amen,"  came  Pownall's  voice  surpris- 
ingly from  the  open  door,  his  arm  about  a 
woman  than  in  whose  eyes  I  never  want  to 
see  more  happiness.  "  Doctor,  you  are 
a  specialist  in  crises,  I  know.  Would  it 
hurt  Torrance  here  if  .  .  ." 

He  laughed  delightedly  as  Amy  Pownall 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  and  to  save 
myself  blubbering  like  a  kid  I  gripped  out 
and  joined  all  our  hands. 
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DR.  CORDERY^ — having  no  money 
with  which  he  could  buy  a  practice, 
and  acquainted  with  nobody  dis- 
posed to  lend  excepting  the  gentleman  who 
sent  circulars  every  day,  bearing  an  alien 
name  in  small  print,  and  a  Scottish  name 
in  large  print — decided  to  become  what  is 
known  as  a  squatter.  The  place  chosen,  he 
made  the  calls  which  etiquette  demands,  and 
announced  his  intentions.  ' 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Dr,  Merle  shortly. 

And  "  Indeed  !  "  said  Messrs.  Stone  and 
Barling. 

Cordery  returned  from  the  visits  with  the 
feeling  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  him. 
He  sat  down,  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
gave  his  views  of  the  behaviour  of  medical 
men  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London. 

The  fixing  of  the  brass  plate  on  the  front 
door  of  the  house  he  had  taken  heartened 
him  a  good  deal,  and  would  have  cheered 
him  more  if  the  workman  engaged  on  the 
job  had  taken  a  brighter  outlook.  The 
workman  proved  to  have  but  a  moderate 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  and.  its  resi- 
dents. "  Cleeky  I  call  'em,"  he  said  dis- 
paragingly. ''  Stand-offish.  Lofty,  so  to 
speak.  And  them  as  ain't  are  the  slowest 
payers  I  ever  came  across."  Some  of  his 
criticisms  were  unintelligible  because  they 
were  offered  in  grumbling  tones  ;  a  remark 
at  the  end  which  included  the  element  of 
prophecy  was  quite  distinct. 

"  You'll  never  make  a  do  of  it,"  he  argued. 
"  Make  up  your  mind  to  that."  After  a 
pause,  "  Cleeky  !  "  he  declared  again. 

The  chemist  in  the  High  Road  welcomed 
Cordery,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
without  delay.  The  chemist  spoke  with 
relish  of  epidemics  of  influenza  in  the  past, 
and  hinted  at  a  scheme  for  improving  trade 
by  hanging  a  banner  across  the  thoroughfare 
with  the  inscription  "  Take  more  Medicine." 


He  conveyed  sympathy  with  Cordery  over 
the  fact  that  Cordery's  profession  was  not 
allowed  to  advertise. 

"  But  join  the  golf  club,"  he  counselled. 

"  I  have." 

"  And  learn  how  to  play  bridge." 

"  I  am  fairly  good  at  bridge,"  said  Cordery. 

"  And  if  you  happen  to  be  well  con- 
nected, don't  hesitate  to  mention  the  fact." 

''Nothing  doing  there,"  admitted  the 
young  man.     '*  My  father  kept  a  shop." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  hush  !  "  implored 
the  chemist,  scandaMsed.*     _•'''!'/ 

At  the  close  of  the  first  month,  Cordery 
inspected  his  books,  and  felt  in  no  way 
astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts, the  extent  of  the  complete  disburse- 
ments. Amongst  the  latter,  the  item  of  his 
housekeeper — a  capable  woman  but  not  eco- 
nomical— showed  conspicuously.  You  must 
please  not  drop  your  interest  in  Cordery  if 
I  state  that  these  figures  made  him  consider 
for  the  first  time  the  question  of  getting 
married. 

An  accident  to  a  char-a-banc  party,  occur- 
ring when  Merle,  and  also  the  firm  of  Stone 
and  Barling,  chanced  to  be  away  attending 
a  Health  Conference,  promised  to  increase 
the  sums  earned,  and  it  would  have  done  so, 
only  that  not  one  of  th®  damaged  London 
excursionists  thought  it  necessary  to  offer 
any  payment  for  the  attention  received. 
The  local  nurse  spoke  with  vehemence  of 
their  thrifty  deportment,  but  Cordery 
pointed  out  that  the  Londoners  were  not 
alone  in  this  respect ;  on  the  links  men 
came  to  him,  describing  pains  in  the  back 
and  so  forth,  alleged  to  be  endured  by  a 
friend,  and  did  their  level  best  to  obtain 
free  advice. 

"  It's  too  awful,"  cried  Nurse  Langford. 
"  I  don't  know  what  the  world's  coming  to. 
Everybody  seems  out  to  get  something  for 
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nothing.  My  young  sister  Betty,  who  took 
up  theatrical  work  only  a  year  ago,  writes 
to  me  this  morning  that  she's  stranded  at 
Wolstenholme.  Swindling  management,  you 
know.  And  she's  ill  too,  and  I  can't  get  to 
her." 

"  A  chum  of  mine  is  in  practice  at  Wolsten- 
holme," said  Cordery.  "  I'll  get  to  him  on 
the  telephone.     A  trunk  call." 

*'  You  are  a  dear  !  "  said  Nurse  Langford 
impulsively. 

The  young  sister  arrived  when  convales- 
cence had  begun,  and  Cordery  arranged 
for  an  ambulance  to  bring  her  from  King's 
Cross.  A  correct  gratitude  was  displayed, 
gratitude  reached  the  stage  of  affection,  and 
the  expensive  housekeeper  received  notice 
that  her  services  could,  at  the  end  of  the 
customary  period,  be  given  elsewhere. 

To  the  married  couple,  it  seemed,  at  first, 
that  the  lack  of  patients  was  a  most  for- 
tunate detail.  Breakfast  over,  they  played 
Badminton  on  the  lawn  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  when  a  ring  came,  Mrs.  Cordery 
hurried  to  answer  it,  and  Cordery  slipped 
on  the  morning  coat  that  inspires  confi- 
dence ;  too  often  the  young  woman  re- 
turned with  the  information  that  the  caller 
was  but  the  lad  from  the  grocer.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  Cordery  announced  that  he  was 
going  on  his  rounds,  and  he  set  out  with  the 
air  of  one  burdened  with  engagements  ;  it 
may  have  conveyed  this  impression  to  some, 
but  he  knew  that  Merle,  and  Messrs.  Stone 
and  Barling,  glancing  at  him  from  their 
respective  cars,  were  in  no  way  deluded. 
The  evening  was  the  only  time  when  any- 
body called  at  the  house  for  consultation. 

*'  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Cordery  to  her  husband, 
three  weeks  after  a  quarter  day  when  rent 
was  due  to  be  paid,  "  you  ought  to  have 
married  someone  with  money." 
,  "Betty,"  he  declared,  "women  with 
money  are  generally  autocrats." 

"  But  a  little  cash  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  you.  As  it  is,  we  can't  even  afford 
to  go  to  see  this  amateur  show  to-night,  and 
the  play  that  I  once  toured  with." 

"A  sentence  should  never  finish  with  a 
conjunction,"  he  mentioned.  "  As  a  pun- 
ishment, I'm  going  to  take  you  there.  Go 
and  put  on  your  hat  and  coat,  and  I'll 
lock  up.  Although,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
seems  a  trifle  unnecessary.  No  burglar 
would  be  likely  to  pay  us  the  compliment 
of  looking  in  here."  £" 

At  the  hall,  where  cars  were  ariving  up 
with  patrons  of  the  entertainment,  young 
Mrs.   Cordery  suddenly  announced  her  re- 


solve to  go  home  and  read  a  book,  instead 
of  watching  the  play.  Under  cross-exam- 
ination, she  admitted  to  her  husband  that 
the  splendour  of  other  women's  apparel 
gave  her  no  sensation  of  joy  ;  she  felt  that, 
by  comparison,  she  would  look  dowdy.  A 
man-servant,  in  something  like  uniform, 
came  on  a  motor-cycle,  and  catching  sight 
of  Cordery,  beckoned  to  him  urgently. 
Cordery  pressed  silver  into  his  wife's  hand ; 
urged  her  to  reconsider  her  decision,  and  ' 
hastened  away.  Betty's  sister,  the  nurse, 
came  opportunely,  and  guaranteed  to  take 
charge  of  her. 

Cordery,  riding  on  the  side-car,  was 
informed  of  the  circumstances.  "The  gov- 
ernor," said  the  man,  "  is  peculiar.  Some 
folk  who  know  him  go  farther  than  that,  but 
me  and  you,  doctor,  can  call  him  peculiar. 
He  doesn't  believe  in  medical  men.  That  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  he's  never  been 
indisposed — until  this  evening.  And,  now 
he's  got  it  bad,  and  he's  only  too  anxious 
to  get  expert  attention.  And  remembering 
what  you  did  for  my  boy  when  he  hurt  him- 
self at  football " 

"  Tell  me  something  more  about  your 
master.  Any  hints  or  suggestions  may  be 
useful." 

"In  an  ordinary  way,"  said  the  man, 
"  civility  is  what  Sir  Francis  expects,  and 
civility  is  what  he  jolly  well  gets.  But  he's 
so  completely  thrown  off  his  balance,  that 
the  more  uncivil  you  are  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  respect  you.  I  myself  talked  to 
him  straight  just  now,  and  he  took  it  as 
though  he  was  a  lamb.  But  you  know 
best,  doctor  !  " 

Cordery  found  his  patient  suffering  from  a 
knee-cap  out  of  action,  and  this  was  quickly 
put  right ;  it  seemed  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  also  needed  attention  as  a  result  of 
the  language  addressed  to  her  by  Sir  Francis. 
He,  freed  from  pain,  assured  Cordery  that 
he  could  not  now  remember  what  he  had 
said  to  his  wife  ;  Cordery  was  begged  to  go 
and  look  after  her  ladyship,  and  arrange 
peace  overtures.  It  was  in  this  delicate 
task  that  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis's  man 
proved  useful.  The  distressed  lady,  spoken 
to  with  gentleness  at  first,  moaned  and  bab- 
bled of  a  separation  ;  a  few  sharp  direct 
words  aroused  her  from  this,  and  she  gradu- 
ally consented  to  listen  to  reason.  If 
Cordery  had  been  a  pupil  of  Abernethy 
that  plain-spoken  doctor  would  have  felt 
proud  of  him.  A  handsome  cheque  from 
Sir  Francis  ended  a  long  but  not  unsatis- 
factory job. 
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"  I  shall  talk  about  you,  young  man,"  lie 
promised.  "  I  intend  to  give  you  credit  for 
all  you  have  done." 

The  motor-cycle  was  readily  lent  for  the 
journey  home,  and  the  grateful  household 


entrance.  A  shove  sent  him  inside  ;  the 
door  closed  and  was  held  by  somebody. 
The  noise  of  a  motor-cycle  in  the  agony  of 
starting  ;  it  had  vanished  in  the  distance 
ere  the  hold  on  the  door  was  released.  The 
man  outside  dashed  across  the  lawn. 

In  the  house,  Cordery  ascertained  that 
the  burglars,  ere  they  were  disturbed,  had 
made  some  hurried  investigations  without 
any  success.  Betty  and  her  sister  came 
as  he  was  congratulating  himself  on  one 
of  the  few  advantages  of  being 
hard  up. 

"  Such  an  evening  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  nurse  joyously. 

"  He  will  never  believe  it," 
declared  her  sister. 

"  The  most  wonderful  per- 
formance. Betty,  here,  was 
splendid." 

"  Everyone  was  much  too 
kind,"    said   Betty. 

"  Let  me  give  you  my  news 
first,"  he  begged. 


'You've  been  at  Sir  FraneiB'B  mansion  this  evening.     A  robbery  has  occurred  there.     Me  and  my  colleague 
have  discovered  the  missing  property  in  the  side-car  of  a  motor-cycle  in  your  shed  just  hete.'' " 


gave  something  like  a  cheer  as  Cordery 
started.  Nearing  his  home,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  no  lights  were  visible  ; 
it  was  high  time  that  Betty  had  returned 
from  the  entertainment.  As  he  set  the 
motor-cycle  in  the  hut  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  he  heard  bass-toned  whispering.  Two 
men  came  out  by  the  kitchen  entrance. 

*'  Come  on,  sergeant,"  cried  Cordery,  with 
a  sudden  inspiration.  "  Bring  your  chaps 
along." 

He  ran  at  the  two  men  as  though  leading 
an  efficient  body  of  police  ;  both  evaded 
him  and  he  found  himself  at  the  kitchen 


"  But  ours,"  argued  the  nurse,  with  excite- 
ment, "is  so  much  more  urgent." 

The  question  of  priority  had  to  be  de- 
ferred. Thunderous  knocks  came  at  the 
back  door  ;  the  three  went  to  ascertain  the 
cause. 

*'  Your  name,"  said  one  of  the  two  con- 
stables, his  voice  shaking  with  importance, 
"  is  Cordery  ?  " 

*'  A  lamentable  circumstance,  "but  true." 

"We  want  no  hank,"  -said  the  officer. 
"  You've  been  at  Sir  Francis's  mansion  this 
evening.  A  robbery  has  occurred  there. 
Me  and  my  colleague  have  discovered  the 
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missing  property  in  the  side-car  of  a  motor- 
cycle in  your  shed  just  here." 

"  This,"  remarked  Cordery,  '*  sounds  like 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence." 

"  Long  or  short,"  said  the  other  stolidly, 
"  we  have  to  ask  you  to  accompany  us  to 
the  police  station." 

"  My  husband  must  have  supper  first," 
interposed  Betty,  with  agitation. 

"  We  will  all  have  supper,"  proposed  her 
husband.  '*  That  is,  if  there's  enough  to 
go  round." 

The    two     policemen     conferred     apart. 


inspector  would  himself  come  along  in  his 
car. 

But  for  Cordery's  animation  it  would 
have  been  a  silent  meal.  The  constables 
were  reticent  ;  the  ladies  could  find  no 
words.  As  cheese  and  celery  were  being 
offered,  the  bell  at  the  front  door  rang. 
"  It's  the  inspector,"  said  one  policeman. 
"I'll  answer  it."  He  returned  in  the  com- 
pany of  Sir  Francis's  man. 

"  I  told  you,  doctor,"  said  the  new  visitor 
respectfully,  "  that  I'd  call  round  in  the 
morning  for  my  motor-cycle.     After  you'd 


I 


"  Agreed,"    said   one,    ''providing   you   let 
us  telephone  to  the  inspector." 

The  young  women,  as  they  laid  the 
table,  heard  the  message  that  was  being 
sent.  The  note  of  triumph  appalled 
them  ;   all  their  exhilaration  vanished.    The 


Tliis,'  remarked   Cordery, 
sounds   like    the  long    arm 
of  coincidence.'  " 


gone,  it  struck  me  I  should  be  wanting  it  at 
an  early  hour,  and  thinks  I  to  myself,  '  I 
may  as  well  go  along  and  get  it  now  !  ' 
So  here  I  am." 

"  You  won't,"   said  the  constable,   "  be 
allowed  to  take  it  away." 
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"  Come    and    see     me    do    it,"    recom-  on  the  wrong  cycle.     I  feel  sorry  for  him 

mended  the  other.  when  he  discovers  his  mistake  !  " 

The  group  of  six  went  out  of  the  house. 
In  the  shed,   Sir  Francis's  man  made  an  Cordery,  generally  respected,  and  particu- 

inspection.  larly  by  the  constabulary  force  of  the  dis- 

"  That  isn't  mine,"  he  announced.  "  Mine  trict,  is  doing  so  well  that  when  recently 

is  a  new  one,  worth  two  of  this."  a  partnership  was  suggested,  the  offer  was 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  one  declined  because,  as  Cordery  said,  he  re- 
policeman,  "  that  this  isn't  the  machine  quired  no  help  but  that  given  by  Betty, 
that  Dr.  Cordery  travelled  home  on  ?  "  Betty  who,  consequent  on  a  fit  of  temper 

**  I  found  the  two  men  here,"  said  Cordery.  suddenly  indulged  in  by  the  leading  lady 

*'  Apparently  they  had  burgled  Sir  Francis's  of  the  play,  had  given  a  performance,  at  a 

house,    where   they   had   good    sport,    and  few  moments'  notice,  that  gained  for  her 

they  came  on  here  where  there  was  no  sport  the  cordial  and  valuable  esteem  of  all  the 

at  all.    And  then,  in  the  hurry,  one  went  off  principal  residents. 


ALL  ROADS  IN  ENGLAND. 

XT^OU  may  go  Eastward, 

•^      You  may  go  West, 
Seeking  the  coast-line 
You  love  the  best — 
Northward  or  Southward, 
Whichever  it  be, 

Long  roads  or  short  ones, 
Straight  roads  or  winding, 
Sooner  or  later, 
All  roads  in  England 

Lead  to  the  sea  !  ^ 

Hark,  the  great  voices 

Rising  and  falling  ! 
Far  in  the  distance 

Wild  waves  are  calling  : 
**  Here  for  your  welcome 
Waiting  are  we  ! 

Wide  roads  or  narrow, 
Hard  roads  or  grassy, 
Sooner  or  later, 
All  roads  in  England 
Lead  to  the  sea  !  " 

«•  Come  !  *'  sighs  the  South  Wind, 
**  Gome  !  '*  shouts  the  North, — 
East  Wind  and  West  Wind 

Beckon  you  forth  : 
Here  is  life's  fullness, 
Strong,  pure,  and  free- 
High-roads  or  by-roads, 
Hill -ways  or  heath -tracks, 
Sooner  or  later, 
All  roads  in  England 
Lead  to  the  sea  ! 

MAY  BYRON. 


THE  BLANDNESS 
OF  UNCLE  BILL 

By  VICTOR  MacCLURE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  P.  B.  HICKLING 


FEOM  the  fact  that  nobody  ever  tried 
to  make  a  diminutive  out  of  her 
name,  you  perhaps  get  a  clue  to 
Martha's  character.  If  she  had  been  even 
in  a  slight  .degree  different,  the  chances  are 
that  she  might  have  been  called  "  Martie  "> 
or  ''  Mattie  "  or  something  of  that  sort. 
But  Martha  had  been  Martha  ever  since 
she  could  remember — ever  since,  in  fact, 
Uncle  Bill  had  first  known  her  as  a  rotund 
small  girl  with  an  anxious  habit  of  brown- 
eyed  gazing,  to  see  if  he  needed  anything 
or  wanted  anything  fetched,  for  example. 
Secretly,  Martha  would  have  liked  some- 
one to  call  her  Martie.  It  never  dawned 
upon  her,  as  it  seldom  dawned  upon  those 
that  knew  her,  s^re  Uncle  Bill,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  girl  in  the  world  aptly  named 
it  was  herself. 

"  Martha/'  said  Uncle  Bill,  given  some- 
times to  strange  mixture  of  quotation, 
"  shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world.  She  is  a  quiet  observer.  She'd 
have  made  a  fine  glow-worm  if  she  had 
been  born  in  that  sphere  of  life." 

Uncle  Bill  had  better  occasion  than  any- 
body to  judge  of  Martha's  qualities.  By 
parchment  deed  of  law,  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  he  was  guardian  of  the  parent- 
less  girl.  "  Herein  the  Law  once  again 
shows  itself  a  Nass,"  said  he.  "Martha 
has  been  guarding  me  ever  since  she  could 
toddle." 

Sir  William  was  probably  the  only  person 
alive  who  thoroughly  and  heartily  admired 
Martha.  For  her  genius — it  amounted  to 
that  really — was  much  too  inobtrusive  to 
impress  the  general  run.  Everybody  liked 
her.  That  is,  everybody  that  knew  her. 
But,  in  the  ordinary  way,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  want  a  really  comfortable  meal 
dispensed  to  them  in  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness,  or  chanced  to  have  a  pattern  they 
wanted  cut  out  for  them,  people  seldom 


remembered  Martha.  And  she  lived,  you 
see,  among  a  class  of  folk  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  decent  enough  feeding  in  their 
own  well-run  houses,  and  whose  simplest 
garments  were  cut  and  sewn  for  them  by 
quite  expensive  professionals.  What  they 
wanted  most  from  their  acquaintances  was 
amusement,  light  chatter  in  which  topical 
subjects,  at  the  deepest,  were  more  or  less 
neatly  filleted.  Now  and  then  odd  persons 
would  come- away  from  Martha's  ministra- 
tions with  a  vague  realisation  that  for  once 
they  had  experienced  the  perfection  of 
domesticity,  or  that  for  once  they  had  found 
their  pet  subjects  intelligently  appreciated 
and  discussed  by  a  young  hostess,  but  would 
remember  only  that  they  themselves  had 
talked  quite  brilliantly.  As  by  irony  of 
fate,  these  vaguely  appreciative  folk  were 
usually  men  and  women  with  some  intense 
purpose  in  the  world,  rare  visitants,  pausing 
for  a  fleeting  moment  to  rest  from  absorb- 
ing labours.  Uncle  Bill  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  pontifical  scientific  journal, 
The  Frontier,  and  his  visitors,  practitioners 
for  the  most  part  of  liberal  science,  had  as 
little  time  for  marvelling  at  genius  in  domes- 
ticity as  they  had  for  making  friends  with 
girls  as  young  as  Martha.  Martha  was  a 
mere  twenty- three. 

If  you  conceive,  however,  that  Martha 
lived  the  life  known  as  dry-as-dust,  her 
present  historian  has  given  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Sir  William  Ruthglen,  F.R.S., 
and  what  else  initially  not  he  himself  for  a 
wager  could  have  said  off-hand  with  any 
accuracy,  Martha's  "  Uncle  Bill,"  was  too 
genuine  an  exponent  of  the  desipere  in.  loco 
doctrine  to  let  his  admired  niece  stog  her- 
self in  a  domestic  rut.  His  handicap  at 
golf  was  negligible,  and  he  played  a  vigorous 
game  at  tennis.  He  had  his  own  notions, 
moreover,  of  what  was  wrong  with  the 
English  drama,  and  few  first-nights  of  any 
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importance  escaped  Hm.  He  took  Martha 
with  him  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
Thus  Martha,  one  would  almost  say  in  spite 
of  herself,  learned  to  give  a  decent  player 
something  of  a  light  on  the  golf-links,  to 
play  a  sound  back-line  game  on  the  courts, 
and  she  could  have  talked  plays  and  actors 
and  books  better  possibly  than  any  girl  of 
her  age  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  people 
had  allowed  her  to  talk,  that  is  to  say.  But 
they  didn't.  Martha  listened  too  well  for 
that. 

There  are  words — nouns — in  common 
usage  that  seem  to  demand  an  inevitable 
concomitant.  Bacon,  for  example,  im- 
mediately suggests  eggs.  Duck  asks  at 
once  for  green  peas,  Damon  seeks  Pythias, 
and  David  invokes  Jonathan.  So,  when 
we  have  said  Martha,  it  would  seem  almost 
too  obvious  that  we  must  say  Mary.  But 
it  cannot  be  helped.  There  was  a  Mary  to 
complete  the  Martha-dom  of  Uncle  BilFs 
niece.  The  Mary  called  herself  Marietta, 
it  is  true,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  case  a 
bit.  A  rose  is  still  a  rose  even  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  Dolly  Perkins. 

If  there  was  a  person  in  the  world  apart 
from  Uncle.  Bill  that  Martha  regarded  as  a 
friend,  it  was  Marietta  Lane.  And  being 
Martha,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
she  would  not  do  for  Marietta.  The  two 
girls  had  met  at  school,  to  find  that  they 
were  neighbours  at  home.  Though  they 
were  pretty  much  of  an  age,  it  had  always 
seemed  to  Martha  that  she  was  much  older 
than  Marietta,  and  from  the  first  she  had 
appointed  herself  the  smaller  girl's  protector 
and  servant.  Almost  anybody  would  have 
wanted  to  protect  Marietta  and  wait  upon 
her.  She  had  that  appealing  air  which  is 
so  often  found  with  a  look  of  delicacy,  a 
small  figure,  bright  gold  hair  and  wide  blue 
eyes.  And  if  Marietta  had  been  looking 
for  the  -proper  foil  to  her  own  silvery-golden 
prettiness,  she  could  have  found  nothing 
so  effective  as  the  warm  dusky  skin,  the 
heavy  dark  eyebrows,  the  hair  of  Malaga 
wine  colour,  and  the  sturdy  proportions  that 
then  were  Martha's. 

Martha's  devotion,  and  Marietta's  calm 
acceptance  of  it,  did  not  cease  with  their 
schooldays.  Marietta's  father  was  rector  of 
the  parish  on  the  outside  edge  of  which  Sir 
William  Euthglen  had  his  comfortable  house, 
*'  Hillcrest."  The  living,  despite  the  easy 
circumstances  of  so  many  of  the  parishion- 
ers, was  not  a  rich  one,  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lane  was  hard  put  to  it  to  provide  up- 
keep and  education  for  his  numerous  family, 


of  which  Marietta  was  the  only  girl.  So 
that  Martha's  penchant  for  providing  com- 
fortable meals  found  exercise  apart  from 
the  needs  of  her  uncle  and  his  intense  visi- 
tors. Her  genius  for  cutting  dress  materials 
— and,  let  it  be  admitted  at  once,  her  desire 
to  provide  such  materials  out  of  her  generous 
allowance — had  scope.  The  male  members 
of  the  Lane  family  at  holiday  time  made 
periodical  incursions  upon  Martha's  abund- 
ant hospitality.  The  younger  boys  accepted 
the  tips  so  deftly  and  quietly  slipped  into 
their  hands.  Their  sister  allowed  Martha  to 
snip  and  sew  to  her  heart's  content,  for 
Marietta  quite  agreed  that  her  prettiness 
deserved  as  many  nice  dresses  as  she  could 
come  by.  It  would  have  been  ungenerous, 
besides,  not  to  let  Martha  exercise  upon 
her  this  wonderful  flair  for  dress-making, 
especially  as  Martha  had  troubled  by  a 
course  of  intensive  training  to  acquire  a 
real  professional  touch.  In  Marietta's  mind, 
moreover,  there  was  little  belief  that  any- 
one could  have  carried  Martha's  creations 
with  more  grace  than  herself.  She  felt  that 
she  did  Martha  credit.  This  would  have 
been  true  enough,  if  only  people  had  known 
that  the  pretty  figments  in  which  Marietta 
flitted  so  gracefully  before  them  were  so 
often  the  work  of  Martha.  But  Marietta 
was  averse  from  advertising  the  poverty  of 
the  Lane  menage,  and  Martha — well,  Martha 
was  content  if  Marietta  was  pleased.  She 
saw  no  reason  for  trumpeting  her  share  in 
Marietta's  success.  The  delight  she  found 
in  Marietta's  popularity  was  her  sufficient 
reward. 

There  can  be  no  questioning  Marietta's 
popularity  with  the  general  run  of  folks  in 
her  neighbourhood.  If  people  often  forgot 
Martha,  they  always  remembered  Marietta. 
It  had  been  the  same  at  school.  No  party 
had  been  complete  without  the  smaller  girl, 
and  it  had  often  been  Martha's  portion  to 
be  left  to  her  own  devices  while  her  friend 
Marietta  went  off  on  some  jaunt  with  new 
companions.  But  then,  as  now,  Martha 
never  felt  she  had  cause  for  complaint.  If 
she  sometimes  wished  that  she  could  have 
more  of  Marietta's  company,  she  always 
knew  that  Marietta  would  be  back  to  her 
just  as  soon  as  help  was  needed.  And  she 
was  content.     She  was  content  to  serve. 

If  people  in  general  had  no  great  know- 
ledge of  the  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  exact  understanding 
of  the  situation  did  not  evade  Uncle  Bill. 
About  him  there  was  nothing  of  the  absent- 
mindedness  traditionally  attributed  to  the 
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scientist  off  duty.  Little  escaped  his  trained 
eyes.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult 
for  a  man  with  his  perpetual  curiosity  of 
mind  to  have  avoided  noticing  that  the 
visits  of  Marietta  usually  preceded  her 
appearance  in  public,  clad  in  fabrics  that 
had  previously  occupied  Martha's  attention. 
But  if  he  knew  by  experience,  when  drop- 
ping into  her  room  to  beg  tea  and  some  sen- 
sible conversation,  that  the  dainty  material 
he  saw  on  Martha's  work-table  was  destined 
to  adorn  the  graceful  little  figure  of  Marietta, 
he  never  made  comment.  And  if  privately 
he  considered  that  Marietta  was  something 
selfish  in  her  acceptance  of  Martha's  services, 
and  that  Martha  was  a  bit  too  long-suffering, 
he  knew  too  much  of  his  Martha  to  express 
his  opinion. 

None  the  less,  Uncle  Bill  chafed  a  little  that 
folks  should  be  so  blind  where  Martha  was 
concerned.  He  saw  Martha  and  Marietta 
play  as  partners  in  tennis  doubles,  and  he 
saw  the  generalship  whereby  his  niece  forced 
returns  from  their  opponents  that  would 
aiford  Marietta  chances  of  some  apparently 
brilliant  and  unplayable  shots.  He  saw  the 
foresight  which  invariably  got  Martha  into 
position  to  take  the  return  from  some  hap- 
hazard stroke  of  Marietta's.  He  saw  Martha, 
with  a  coolness  and  lack  of  effort  which 
blinded  the  unobservant  to  her  merit,  rescue 
the  game  time  and  again  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat,  where  the  smaller  girl's  dashing 
method  had  placed  it,  and  give  her  partner 
an  easy  palm.  Uncle  Bill  saw  it  all.  He 
saw  Marietta  complacently  accept  the  plaud- 
its of  her  many  friends,  Martha  smiling  con- 
tentedly in  the  background,  but  he  made  no 
comment.  At  least,  not  much.  Martha  was 
happy.  And  Uncle  Bill  was  not  going  to 
make  her  unhappy  by  destroying  her  idols. 
Once,  after  Martha  and  Marietta  had  won  the 
ladies'  doubles  at  the  local  tournament,  he 
made  a  remark  over  dinner  that  Martha  com- 
pletely failed  to  fathom. 

"  Did  you  ever,"  he  asked,  "  read  in  one 
of  Seton  Merriman's  books  of  the  big  man 
in  the  circus,  Martha  ?  " 

"Probably,"  said  Martha,  "though  I 
don't  recall  it  at  the  moment," 

"  The  big  man  was  one  of  an  acrobatic 
troupe.  He  was  always  hanging  by  his 
heels,  or  in  some  upside-down  position,  from 
a  trapeze  in  the  tent  roof,  waiting  to  catch 
somebody  chucked  through  the  air  at  him. 
On  his  steadiness  and  the  sureness  of  his 
hands  the  lives  of  the  others  depended. 
When  their  show  was  over  the  other  lighter 
members — particularly  one  -dapper  hero  in 


tights — pirouetted  and  bowed  conceitedly 
to  the  applause  of  the  audience,  while  the 
big  guy  smiled  sheepishly  in  the  background. 
When  the  others  had  done  pirouetting,  he 
picked  up  part  of  the  gear,  the  weightier 
part,  and  lumpecl  heavily  out  of  the  ring." 

"  I  remember  now,"  Martha  replied. 
"  Why  do  you  recall  it  ?  A  propos  of 
what  ?  " 

"Apropos  of  Finnigan's  cows,"  smiled 
Uncle  Bill.     "  He  hadn't  any  cows." 

The  dinner  went  on,  and  Sir  William 
talked  of  a  new  article  on  Pleochroic  Haloes 
that  he  had  for  The  Frontier,  They  reached 
the  coffee  stage,  and  he  lit  a  cigar. 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  That  was  a  splendid 
game  you  played  this  afternoon,  Martha. 
Admirable  generalship." 

"  Wasn't  Marietta  lovely  ?  "  said  Martha 
— and  she  meant  Marietta's  game. 

"  She's  a  cunning  little  pretty  thing," 
Uncle  Bill  admitted.  He  put  just  the  right 
shade  of  warmth  into  his  voice  to  content 
Martha — but  his  admission  did  not  cover 
Marietta's  play.  "  Where  has  she  gone  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Some  friends  had  taken  tickets  for  a 
show — and  then  for  a  dance  afterwards," 
Martha  said  placidly.  "  Otherwise  we 
should  have  been  together  this  evening." 

"  I  see,"  said  Uncle  Bill.     "  Yes." 

Uncle  Bill  saw,  indeed.  The  usual  thing 
after  a  tournament  was  for  the  players  to 
come  together  in  groups  for  dinner  and 
perhaps  an  impromptu  dance.  The  chances 
were  that  in  several  of  the  bigger  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  evening  there  would 
be  merry  parties.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  these  gatherings  any  partner  of 
the  day's  play  separated  from  the  other,  for 
partnership  usually  came  from  friendship. 
But,  then,  for  the  departure  of  Marietta  on 
her  own  selfish  devices,  the  likelihood  was 
that  Martha  would  have  been  out  somewhere 
enjoying  herself,  instead  of  sitting  vis-a-vis 
with  himself  at  dinner  in  their  own  house. 
Sir  William  had  no  hesitation  in  his  mind 
about  calling  the  devices  of  Marietta  selfish. 
He  recalled  that  the  first  arrangement  be- 
tween the  girls  for  the  tournament  night  had 
been  to  accept  an  invitation  together,  and 
he  judged  that  without  Marietta  Martha  had 
not  cared  to  go  out.  Yet,  while  he  found 
detestation  for  the  manoeuvres  of  Marietta, 
Sir  William  was  a  little  annoyed  with  Martha 
for  having  such  dependence  on  one  single 
soul.  He  wondered  if  Martha  would  ever 
wake  up  to  discovery  of  the  real  value  of 
Marietta's    friendship.     Though    he    feared 
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that  Martha  would  be  hurt  by  such  a  dis- 
covery, he  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up. 

"  When  she  does,"  said  Sir  William  to 
himself,  "  it  will  probably  be  over  a  man." 

In  this  piece  of  speculation  Uncle  Bill  was 
almost  prophetic.  In  fact;  it  was  he  him- 
self who  was  to  bring  the  man  on  the  scene. 
Moreover,  though  he  did  not  realise  it  when 
he  left  the  dinner-table,  he  was  going  to 
make  the  first  move  in  the  matter  that  same 
evening. 

Sir  William  went  straight  from  the  table 
to  his  desk.  A  great  deal  of  his  editorial 
work  was  done  at  home.  His  office  in  town 
was  used  for  what  might  be  called  the  mere 
mechanics  of  his  job,  such  as  the  easy  make- 
up of  the  journal,  the  business  with  the 
printers  and  so  forth.  He  interviewed  his 
distinguished  contributors  where  possible  in 
his  own  house,  and  it  was  from  there  that 
lie  got  into  touch  with  those  pioneers  of  the 


among  the  many  letters  which  lay  on  his 
desk  that  evening  there  was  one  particu- 
larly cheering  to  his  editorial  heart.  For 
some  months  he  had  been  hoping  to  secure 
articles  from  a  man  named  Richard  Burke, 
a  physicist  who  had  done  some  startling 
things  in  disintegrating  the  atoms  of  various 
gases.  From  nowhere  this  man  had  sud- 
denly appeared,  as  it  were,  on  the  scientific 
horizon.  He  was  known  in  few  of  the  labor- 
atories, but  seemed  to  play  a  lone  hand. 
None  of  the  great  physicists,  working  along 
similar  lines,  knew  the  man  personally,  but 
all  acknowledged  fronl  the  notes  he  had 
suddenly  published  of  his  experiments  that 
he  was  in  the  front  rank.  By  dint  of  care- 
ful inquiry  Sir  William  had  at  last  run  the 
n\an  to  ground  and  had  written  a  request 
for  something  that  could  be  published  in 
The  Fro7itier.  The  average  man  of  science 
would  have  regarded  such  a  request  as  an 


'  The  eight  of  Marietta  and  the  realisation  of  the  impossibility  o.f  talking  physics  in  her  presence  showed  Martha 
how  much  she  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  forenoon  with  Richard  Burke." 


sciences  whose  writings  in  The  Fro7itier  so 
justified  its  name.  Thus,  Sir  William's  home 
mail  was  usually  heavy.     It  chanced  that 


absolute  accolade,  but  Burke  had  just  replied 
that  he  had  nothing.  Then  suddenly  there 
was  this  letter  from  him. 
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"  When  I  got  your  letter,"  he  wrote  to  tear  his  invitation  up,  but  instead  he  took 
Uncle  Bill,  "  I  had' nothing  further  to  say  his  own  note  and  Burke's  to  Martha  for  her 
at  the   moment.     Now   I   have   something      advice. 


'  There  is  only  one  word  for  it.     Marietta  looked  stunning.* 


new  and  if  you  want  it  for  The  Frontier — 
why,  all  right." 

Sir  William  sat  down  at  once  and  invited 
this  Richard  Burke  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two 
at  his  house.  It  was  only  when  he  took 
Burke's  letter  up  to  copy  the  address  from 
it  that  he  realised  the  man  was  staying  at  a 
village  not  six  miles  away.  Sir  William's 
first  letter  to  him  had  been  addressed  to 
Cornwall.     Uncle  Bill's  impulse  then  was  to 


"  Send  him  the  invitation,  uncle,"  said 
Martha.  "  What  if  he  does  live  only  six 
miles  from  here  ?  He's  probably  one  of 
your  fusty  old  scientists  who  gets  a  good 
meal  about  once  in  a  blue  moon.  The 
change  may  do  him  good." 

"  How  proud  the  child  is  of  its  house- 
keeping !  "  grinned  Uncle  Bill.  '*  And  what 
is  the  observed  recurrent  period  of  glauces- 
cence  in  the  moon  ?  " 
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"  I  expect  to  ^ee  it  just  as  often  as  you 
forget  your  long-winded  humorosity,  dear 
Uncle  Bill,"  said  Martha. 

"  Ouch  !  "  grunted  Dear  Uncle  Bill,  winc- 
ing exaggeratedly. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Martha,  in  company 
with  Marietta  Lane,  was  making  the  most 
of  a  perfect  Little  Summer  of  St.  Luke  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  "  Hillcrest,"  when  there 
came  rattling  up*  the  drive  a  rather  battered- 
looking  two-seater  car.  This  came  to  a  halt 
at  the  main  door  of  the  house,  and  a  tall 
young  man  dressed  in  well-cut  Scots  tweed 
stepped  out  of  the  driving-seat. 

*'  I  wonder  who  that  can  be  ?  "  said 
Martha.  "  We  are  expecting  only  that 
Mr.  Burke  uncle  has  gone  so  daft  over — 
and  he " 

Excusing  herself  to  Marietta,  she  left  the 
lawn  and  crossed  to  the  front  door,  just  as 
that  was  thrown  open  by  the  man-servant. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  Martha  heard  the  servant 
say. 

"  I'm  Burke — Richard  Burke.  I'm  ex- 
pected, T  think,"  the  new-comer  said  in  a 
crisp  voice.  "  Is  there  any  place  here  where 
I  could  put  my  car  ?  " 

Martha  brought  herself  to  his  notice. 

"I'm  Martha  Ruthglen,"  she  explained, 
"  Sir  William's  niece.  We  did  not — my 
uncle  and  I — expect  you  until  a  little  later 
- — but  you  are  very  welcome.  Uncle  has 
gone  out,  but  he  won't  be  long.  May  I 
offer  you  some  tea  ?  " 

The  young  man  turned  upon  her  the  very 
direct  gaze  of  deep  blue  eyes.  The  serious 
expression  of  his  face,  a  sort  of  intentness 
that  seemed  to  be  normal  in  it,  suddenly 
gave  way  to  a  broad  grin. 

"  I'm  a  nuisance,"  said  he.  "  I  should 
have  stated  the  time  of  my  arrival.  And  the 
old  car,  too.  Have  you  room,  or  shall  I 
run  her  down  to  the  local  garage  ?  You  see, 
I  had  to  bring  her.  Couldn't  hire  another 
at  Purshot." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  garage," 
Martha  replied.  "  I'll  show  you  the  way 
if  you'll  run  her  round.  Johnson  will  take 
your  case." 

When  Martha  returned  to  the  lawn  with 
Mr.  Burke,  Marietta  was  looking  a  little 
peevish.  With  the  introduction  to  the 
young  physicist,  however,  the  touch  of 
petulance  vanished.  Marietta  was  incapable 
of  looking  sour  for  long  in  the  presence  of 
young  men  of  new  acquaintance.  It  was 
only  that  she  had  not  liked  being  left  alone 
while  Martha  went  off — officiously.  Marietta 
thought — to  greet  the  stranger.     As  if  there 


were  not  enough  servants  in  Sir  William's 
house  !  Nor  had  she  been  altogether  pleased 
at  the  easy  way,  if  laughing  chatter  were  any 
indication,  in  which  Martha  made  friends 
with  Mr.  Burke. 

Marietta,  though  she  smiled  engagingly 
at  Mr.  Burke  and  was  sweet  to  Martha,  was 
a  trifle  annoyed.  Martha  had  distinctly  sug- 
gested that  the  expected  guest  was  elderly 
and  probably  interested  in  nothing  much 
beyond  the  structure  of  the  atom — or  what- 
ever it  was — and  Marietta  had  refused 
Martha's  usual  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner. 
Poor  old  Martha's  manoeuvre  was  a  bit  too 
transparent  !  She  must  have  known  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  young 
man  with  a  face  that — ^that  reminded 
Marietta  of  all  the  best-looking  actors  she 
had  ever  seen,  but  that  had- — something. 
Mr.  Burke  was  good-looking  in  a  rough  sort 
of  way,  as  if  some  of  the  smoothing-off  had 
been  left  out  when  his  brown  face  was  made. 
But  there  was  something  in  his  look.  ("  Oh, 
you  know  what  I  mean  !  "  said  Marietta  to 
Martha  later.  "  What  is  ifc  ?  "  "  It's  in- 
tellect—  sheer  mentality,"  Martha  ex- 
plained at  once.  "Uncle  Says  that  Mr. 
Burke  has  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
existence.  And  you  don't  often  get  that 
intellectuality  with  such  virile  good  looks  "). 
Martha  could  not  have  known  so  little  about 
Mr.  Burke  as  she  had  pretended.  Sir 
William  must  have  told  her,  thought 
Marietta. 

So  Marietta  was  very  nice  indeed  to  Mr. 
Burke.  Perhaps  merely  to  punish  Martha, 
she  almost  monopolised  him.  She  smiled 
upon  the  young  man  just  often  enough  to 
make  him  wish  to  have  her  smile  again.  She 
told  him  how  awed  she  was  by  the  clever 
things  she  had  heard  he  had  been  doing — 
shooting  radium  and  stuff  at  thingmebobs. 
She  was  sure  it  was  all  terribly  difficult  and 
wonderfully  thrilling.  When  Sir  William 
arrived  he  found  his  valued  guest  and  pros- 
pective contributor  explaining  to  an  appar- 
ently enthralled  Marietta  the  marvellous 
arrangement  of  a  new  laboratory  he  was 
building  at  Purshot,  while  Martha  sat  some 
distance  away,  beaming  over  the  tea-table 
at  the  gold  head  and  the  dark  one  so  close 
together. 

Marietta  found  she  could  stay  to  dinner 
after  all.  Mr.  Burke,  being  the  youngest 
male  in  the  house,  apart  from  servants, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  see  Marietta  home 
through  the  darkness  of  the  October  night. 
Martha  might  have  accompanied  them-- 
only  Mr.  Burke  was  quite  sure  he  could  find 
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the  way  back.  Uncle  Bill  offered  the  use 
of  a  car,  but  Marietta  preferred  to  walk. 
And  Uncle  Bill  rubbed  his  chin  with  his 
hand,  smiling  the  while — with  his  mouth. 
It  had  been  impossible  during  and  after 
dinner  to  approach  the  subject  of  Burke's 
work  for  The  Frontier.  Marietta  had  chatted 
so  brightly,  and  later  had  sung  little  ditties 
at  the  piano  so  engagingly,  that  it  had  been 
heartless  to  drag  Mr.  Burke  away  to  the 
library. 

"  I  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Burke  will  stay 
up  talking  to  all  hours  of  the  morning  ?  " 
asked  Martha,  when  the  door  had  closed  on 
Marietta  and  her  cavalier. 

"  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely,  my 
dear,"  said  Uncle  Bill. 

"  Then  I'll  see  that  the  library  fire  is  all 
right,  and  that  you  have  glasses  and  all  you 
require,"  Martha  decided.  "  Then  I  think 
I'll  go  to  bed.  Say  good  night  to  Mr.  Burke 
for  me." 

"  Will  you  give  him  a  round  of  golf  to- 
morrow if  he  wants  one  ?  "  asked  Uncle 
Bill.     "I  have  to  be  in  town." 

"  Surely,"  said  Martha.  Then  as  she 
held  up  her  face  for  the  kiss  she  had  never 
failed  to  offer  her  uncle  in  all  the  years  : 
"  Wasn't  Marietta  delightfully  entertain- 
ing  ?  " 

Uncle  Bill  took  the  occasion  to  embrace 
her,  and  he  winked  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
hall  clock. 

"  Delightfully  !  "  he  agreed. 
When  Martha  and  Richard  Burke  drove 
up  to  the  golf  club-house  next  morning  in 
that  eminent  young  scientist's  rattle-trap 
of  a  car,  it  was  to  discover  Marietta  on  the 
veranda.  She  was  clad  in  a  knitted  dress 
of  silk,  and  the  bright  curls  of  her  neat  head 
peeped  splendidly  from  under  one  of  those 
Basque  caps  that  have  been  re-popularised 
by  the  tennis  champion,  M.  Borotra.  There 
is  only  one  word  for  it.  Marietta  looked 
stunning.  For  the  first  time  in  her  experi- 
ence, Martha  felt  an  uncomfortable  pang  at 
the  sight  of  Marietta.  She  had  spent  the 
morning  in  interesting  converse  with  Mr. 
Burke,  he  recapitulating  to  her — as  Uncle 
Bill  had  advised  him — the  scheme  of  the 
articles  he  was  going  to  write  for  The  Frontier. 
Martha  did  not  know  that  Uncle  Bill  had 
advised  discussion  with  her,  but  she  had 
been  genuinely  rapt  in  the  story  of  Burke's 
experiments,  and  understood  with  a  thrill 
how  much  further  he  had  gone  than  most 
toward  solving  the  mystery  of  matter.  She 
had  hoped,  as  the  occasion  served  while 
golfing,  to    continue  the    discussion,  clear- 


ing up  a  point  or  two  that  puzzled  her. 
The  sight  of  Marietta  and  the  realisation 
of  the  impossibility  of  talking  physics  in  her 
presence  showed  Martha  how  much  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  forenoon  with 
Richard  Burke.  But  no  sooner  had  Martha 
felt  the  pang  than  she  was  deeply  ashamed 
of  her  disloyalty.  In  the  resulting  contri- 
tion she  hailed  Marietta  almost  effusively. 

From  behind  Marietta  there  appeared  a 
sleepy-looking  youth  with  ginger  hair.  His 
name  was  Blennerhassett.  He  was  a  very 
silent  young  man  and  said  to  be  rich.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  cavaliers  that  Marietta 
had  in  her  train.  It  then  appeared  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  morning  was  to  have  a 
foursome,  and  since  Martha  was  so  soumi 
at  the  game  while  Mr.  Burke  was  a  medium 
player,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  match 
these  two  against  Marietta  (middling  player) 
and  Reggie  Blennerhassett  (self-confessed 
bungler).  Martha  found  herself  partnered 
by  Reggie,  and  Marietta  took  the 
scientist. 

The  honour  went  to  Martha,  and  she  led 
off  with  a  beautiful  ball  which  swept  clean 
up  the  middle  of  the  fairway  and  over 
the  hill  dead  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden 
first  pin.  The  inarticulate  Reggie  grunted 
approval  and  admiration.  Marietta  fol- 
lowed. She  pulled  her  ball.  It  landed  in 
the  rough  some  small  distance  up  the  fair- 
way on  the  left. 

Thereafter  the  opponents  seldom  came 
together  except  on  the  greens,  for  it  appeared 
that  Marietta  was  very  much  off  her  game 
that  morning.  Rescue  the  ball  as  Mr.  Burke 
might,  Marietta  seemed  fated  to  get  into 
difficulties.  Had  it  been  anyone  other  than 
Marietta,  her  partner  might  readily  have 
been  annoyed.  But  Marietta  was  so  beauti- 
fully apologetic,  so  prettily  contrite,  that 
the  man  who  could  have  been  cross  with  her 
must  have  been  something  of  a  monster — 
or  an  intense  golfer.  Mr.  Burke,  it  seemed, 
was  neither.  At  all  events  he  looked  cheer- 
ful enough  every  time  he  and  his  partner  so 
tardily  reached  the  greens  and  the  waiting 
Martha  and  Reggie.  If,  indeed,  any  of  the 
four  players  showed  impatience  it  was  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  At  the  sixteenth  green, 
while  waiting  to  play  the  approach  Martha 
had  laid  so  nicely  for  him  near  its  edge,  he 
looked  back  along  the  course  to  where 
Marietta  and  her  partner  were  searching 
for  their  ball  among  the  long  grass. 

"  Thick !  "  said  Mr.  Blennerhassett.  "  Too 
thick  !  " 

'^What's    too    thick?"    asked    Martha, 
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sitting  patiently  on  the  bank  of  turf  that 
cupped  the  green. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Eeggie.  Then  he  be- 
came surprisingly  vocal.  "  Why  —  why 
on  earth  can't  some  women  play  the  game 
like  you,  Miss  Euthglen  ?  " 

"  Marietta  is  terribly  of!  her  game  to- 
day," Martha  protested. 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  Reggie 
spoke  again.  He  had  helped  Marietta  into 
his  long  red  racing-car,  and  had  crossed  to 
see  if  he  could  help  Mr.  Burke  to  crank  up 
the  antiquated  two-seater.  He  reached  it 
just  as  Burke  managed  to  get  the  engine 
firing,  and  he  nodded  to  Martha  who  was 
standing  by. 

"  I  didn't  mean  golf,  Miss  Euthglen,"  he 
said  dourly. 

"  What  ?  When  ?  "  asked  Martha,  rather 
bewildered. 

"  When  I  said  what  I  said,"  he  elucidated, 
and  with  a  nod  of  his  bare  head  he  turned 
away.  Marietta  was  calling  him  im- 
patiently. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Martha  grasped 
the  connection,  and  when  she  did  she  dis- 
missed the  idea  at  once.  Or  rather,  she 
tried  to  dismiss  it.  It  seemed  so  disloyal 
to  Marietta. 

As  chance  and  Uncle  Bill  would  have  it, 
Mr.  Burke  was  to  be  very  much  about  the 
Euthglen  house  for  the  next  month  or  two. 
A  recent  legacy  had  put  him  in  possession 
of  an  isolated  farm-house  at  Purshot,  six 
miles  distant.  The  house  and  the  outhouses 
were  in  perfect  repair.  "  By  some  alteration 
a  range  of  outbuildings  could  l)e  converted 
into  an  ideal  laboratory,  and  there  was 
already  on  the  premises  an  electric  power 
plant  sufficient  for  his  experimental  needs. 
Burke  had  done  most  of  the  work  which  had 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  a  sketchily- 
put-together  laboratory,  once  an  artist's 
studio,  on  the  Cornish  coast.  In  itself  this 
workshop  had  been  sufficient,  but  its  dis- 
tance from  a  real  source  of  supply  for  philo- 
sophical instruments  had  often  caused  annoy- 
ing delay  in  his  work.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
luck  which  had  brought  him  a  quiet  establish- 
ment at  such  a  handy  place  for  the  city  as 
Purshot,  and  he  had  dismantled  his  Cornish 
laboratory,  conveying  all  his  precious  gear 
by  road  to  the  new  place.  The  conversion 
of  the  farm  steadings  into  an  up-to-date 
physical  laboratory  could  not,  however,  be 
accomplished  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  workmen  about  the  place,  with 
the  noise  they  made,  created  far  too  much 
distraction  for  good  writing.     So  that  it  was 


natural  Sir  William  should  offer  Burke  the 
hospitality  and  quiet  of  "  Hillcrest  "  until 
such  time  as  the  new  laboratory  would  be 
ready.  This  offer  Burke  accepted  in  part. 
He  would  sleep  at  Purshot  each  night  in 
order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  during  the  day  and  evening  he 
would  be  glad  to  make  use  of  Sir  William's 
work-room  and  extensive  library.  The  six 
miles  to  and  fro  were  nothing  to  the  shaky 
two-seater. 

To  Martha  Euthglen  the  only  absurdity 
in  this  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Burke 
should  insist  on  sleeping  at  the  as  yet  ser- 
vantless  farm-house.  She  could  not  believe 
that  Burke's  assistant  was  capable  of  making 
a  bed  or  an  appetising  breakfast,  and  she  was 
sure  that  the  place  would  be  miserable  with 
dust  while  the  workmen  were  about  it.  She 
thought  that  Burke  should  permit  her  at 
least  to  take  a  servant  over  to  Purshot  thrice 
a  week  so  that  the  place  might  be  kept 
reasonably  clean.  But  Burke  vetoed  the 
idea  entirely. 

*'  I  don't  want  you  to  see  the  place  just 
yet.  Miss  Euthglen,"  he  said  with  a  dis- 
arming grin.  "  Presently,  I  shall  want  to 
show  it  to  you." 

Martha  had  to  be  content  with  setting  a 
room  aside  for  him  in  "  Hillcrest,"  so  that 
if  ever  he  had  to  work  late  at  his  waiting  no 
journey  in  the  middle  of  the  night  would 
intervene  between  him  and  bed.  Her  fore- 
sight was  justified.  A  bout  of  work  would 
often  carry  Burke  right  into  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  if  not  that,  a  bout  of  talking  with 
Uncle  Bill.  Burke's  work  progressed  marvel- 
lously, and  Martha  was  able  to  watch  it,  for 
he  fell  into  the  habit  of  discussing  each  step 
with  her.  It  was,  indeed,  Martha's  idea 
that  while  he  waited  for  the  completion  of 
his  new  laboratory  Burke  should  expand  the 
matter  used  in  The  Frontier  articles  into  a 
book.  She  suggested  that  he  should  retrace 
all  the  work  done  toward  establishing  the 
electronic  theory  of  matter,  and  examine 
each  step  in  the  light  of  his  own  discoveries. 
Uncle  Bill  supported  her.  The  making  of  his 
laboratory  looked  like  taking  longer  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  Burke  agreed.  He.  had 
no  sooner  done  the  work  for  The  Frontier 
than  he  plunged  into  the  writing  of  his  book. 
The  usefulness  of  Sir  William's  library  in  this 
regard  kept  him  much  about  "  Hillcrest." 

There  is,  if  the  reputed  good  and  wise  are 
to  be  believed,  no  happiness  in  the  w€a:14to 
be  compared  with  that  found  in  serving 
others.  And  here  may  be  the  reason  that 
in  all  her  life  Martha  Euthglen  had  found 
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small  cause  for  discontent.  So  little  cause, 
indeed,  had  she  found  for  discontent  that  it 
had  not  occurred  to  her  to  notice  that  she 
was  happy.  Thus,  to  find  herself  conscious 
of  being  happy  was  a  new  experience  for  her. 
It  was  a  consciousness  for  which,  in  the  first 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Eichard  Burke, 
she  was  unable  to  account.  As  time  went 
on  she  was  afraid  to  attempt  accounting  for 
it.  Now  and  again  she  would  find  herself 
on  the  verge  of  stating  the  reason  to  herself, 
and  the  red  mantling  in  her  face  would  make 
her  pause. 

This  newly  noticeable  happiness  might* 
have  arisen  only  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  fresh  subject  for  her  ministrations,  or  from 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  really  helping 
an  exceedingly  able  man  to  formulate  his 
ideas.  Or,  again,  it  might  have  been  from 
the  new  vigour  appearing  in  her  friendship 
with  Marietta. 

Marietta  in  these  days  was  much  about 
the  Ruthglen  house,  and  a  new  sweetness 
appeared  in  her  demeanour  toward  Martha. 
It  seemed  that  she  could  not  have  enough 
of  Martha's  company,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  all  the  things 
Martha  had  done  and  was  doing  for  her. - 
She  showed  her  gratitude  by  shouldering  the 
burden  of  entertaining  the  guest.  If  a  game 
of  golf  was  suggested  to  refresh  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  labours,  Marietta  was  always  pre- 
pared to  find  Beggie  Blennerhassett  to  make 
up  a  foursome.  If  Martha  was  too  busy 
with  the  afuirs  of  the  Girls'  Club  she  helped 
to  run  in  the  neighbouring  town,  Marietta 
was  always  ready  to  give  Mr.  Burke  a  game 
by  herself.  If  it  was  only  the  question  of 
a  country  walk  for  the  tired  writer — the 
weather  perhaps  too  inclement  for  the  links 
— Marietta  could  be  surprisingly  Spartan  for 
such  a  dainty  creature,  and  be  ready  in 
mackintosh  and  heavy  shoes  to  show  him 
the  most  interesting  bypaths.  Marietta,  so 
to  speak,  was  always  on  tap.  In  the  mean- 
time the  often  neglected  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
lurked  moodily  and  silently  about  the 
environs  in  his  red  car. 

And  then,  to  her  dismay,  Martha  began 
to  find  herself  anything  but  happy.  What 
was  worse  to  her  mind  was  that  she  found 
herself  not  quite  looking  forward  to  the 
appearances  of  Marietta.  This  seemed  to 
her  the  very  depths  of  ingratitude  and  dis- 
loyalty. Richard  Burke,  it  seemed,  com- 
placently accepted  any  arrangement  that 
Martha — or  Marietta — made  for  his  refresh- 
ment. The  intentness  and  seriousness  of 
his    expression    deepened.     His    occasional 


broad  grin  grew  rarer.  He  began  to  develop 
a  sort  of  dreaminess,  an  absence  of  mind, 
toward  things  not  connected  with  his  work. 
If  a  foursome  was  arranged  with  Marietta 
as  his  partner  against  Martha  and  Reggie, 
he  was  quite  content.  If  a  walk  with 
Marietta,  he  found  no  objection.  He  lived 
in  a  world  apart.  And  knowing  the  im- 
mensity of  the  task  he  had  set  himself  in 
the  short  time  he  had  before  his  laboratory 
could  be  ready,  knowing  how  needful  his 
utmost  concentration,  Martha  did  not  won- 
der. It  was  a  world,  moreover,  that  she 
and  Uncle  Bill  alone  were  invited  to  enter 
with  him,  and  one  that  Marietta  could  not 
begin  to  understand.  What  cause  had  she, 
then,  for  unhappiness  that  Marietta  seemed 
to  claim  the  bigger  share  of  him  outside  that 
world  ?  She  lashed  herself  mentally  for 
selfishness  and  disloyalty  toward  her  best 
friend. 

But  a  day  came  when  the  battle  Martha 
fought  with  herself  reached  a  crisis.  For 
all  her  natural  courage,  it  left  her  subdued 
and  shaken.  One  morning  Richard  came 
out  of  the  library  with  a  proof  in  his  hand, 
and  searched  for  Martha. 

"  It  is  the  proof  of  the  final  article  for  The 
Frontier,'"  he  explained.  "  I've  gone  over 
it,  but  I  can't  be  sure  that  it  is  all  right. 
And  your  uncle  wants  it  in  a  hurry.  Jenkins 
has  just  'phoned  that  there  is  trouble  with 
the  fixing  of  some  of  the  stuff  in  the  lab., 
and  I  must  drive  over  at  once.  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  running  over  the  proof 
for  me  and  seeing  that  there  are  no  obvious 
blobs  ?  I  can't  find  any,  but  I'm  so  familiar 
with  it  I  can't  be  sure.  You  know  the  stuff 
just  as  well  as  I  do  now." 

Martha,  of  course,  was  ready  to  help. 
While  Richard  Burke  made  his  visit  to 
Purshot,  she  sat  down  tq  the  proof  and  went 
over  it  carefully — even  comparing  it  word 
for  word  with  the  original  manuscript.  She 
was  so  scrupulous  about  the  job  that  it  took 
hours.  One  cannot  check  abstruse  mathe- 
matical formulae  in  a  minute. 

Then  Richard  Burke  came  back.  He  was 
with  Marietta.  And  it  was  then  that 
Martha's  heart  seemed  to  shrivel  witjiin 
her.  She  experienced  for  the  first  time  that 
deadly  pang  which  is  desperate  unhappiness. 
For  this  reason  : 

In  the  months  he  had  been  at  "  Hill- 
crest  "  Richard  Burke  had  steadily  denied 
Martha  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  his 
place  at  Purshot.  It  was  a  denial  that 
Martha  could  not  understand,  and  he  gave 
no  reason  for  it  beyond  the  smilingly  reiter- 
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ated  statement  that  it  was  not  ready  for 
inspection.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the 
embargo  had  not  applied  to  Marietta.  While 
Martha  had  been  engaged  in  her  labour  of 
love — on  the  instant  she  knew  it  had  been 
exactly  that — the  man  for  whose  benefit  she 
had  been  so  contentedly  labouring  had  been 
granting  Marietta  the  privilege  he  had  con- 
sistently denied  Martha.  Marietta  had  met 
Richard  and  had  been  taken  to  Purshot. 

It  taxed  all  Martha's  self-control  to  keep 
a  straight  face  while  listening  to  Marietta's 
enthusiastic  prattle  about  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  house  at  Purshot.  But 
she  managed  it — not  altogether,  perhaps,  or 
she  might  have  caught  the  queer  look  in 
Richard's  eyes  when  he  took  the  proofs  she 
held  out  to  him,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  V7ere  flawless.  He  thanked  her,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  explain  why  he  had 
permitted  Marietta  this  thing  he  had  denied 
Martha — a  thing  for  which  Martha  felt  she 
would  have  given  the  heart  out  of  her  body. 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  unhappiness  Martha 
did  not  lose  her  sense  of  justice.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  the  battle  with  herself,  though 
severe,  was  quickly  over.  She  put  the  case 
to  herself  plainly.  She  admitted  to  herself 
now  that  she  loved  Richard  Burke.  But  he 
was  no  more  to  blame  for  that  than  he  was 
for  having  been  attracted,  as  now  seemed 
beyond  doubt,  by  Marietta.  Nor  was  Mari- 
etta to  blame  if  she  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  Richard.  There  was  no  use  being 
stupid  about  it.  Two  personable  people 
like  Richard  and  Marietta,  the  one  strong 
and  handsome,  the  other  so  prettily  dainty 
and  amusing — how  could  they  have  helped 
loving  one  another  ?  It  was  inevitable  that 
they  should. 

Martha  fought  her  fight  out,  and  won. 
And,  having  made  up  her  mind  that  she  had 
no  shadow  of  a  grievance  against  either  of 
these  loved  people,  Martha  decided  to  do 
her  best  to  further  their  happiness.  Per- 
haps, she  thought  miserably,  if  she  did  her 
very  utmost  in  this  direction  it  would  help 
her  to  forget  her  own  dreams.  She  prayed 
that  it  would  ^ 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Martha  saw 
to  it  that  Marietta  and  Richard  had  the 
field  to  themselves.  There  had  been  an 
occasion  or  two  formerly  when.  Marietta 
not  being  at  hand,  she  herself  had  gone  with 
Richard  to  the  golf-course  or  for  a  tramp 
in  the  rain.  She  made  up  her  mind  that 
no  such  occasion  would  come  up  again.  If 
Marietta  had  Reggie  Blennerhassett  some- 
where at  hand,  Martha  would  readily  partner 


him  in  a  foursome,  for  then  Richard  and 
Marietta  could  be  together.  But  no  golf 
for  her  otherwise,  no  tramping  with  Richard. 

Martha's  schemes  might  have  worked  out 
with  consistent  success,  if  Uncle  Bill  had 
not  suddenly  started  to  butt  in.  Uncle  Bill 
developed  a  sudden  passion  for  golf  four- 
somes. Did  Martha  contrive  for  Richard 
and  Marietta  to  have  a  game  by  themselves, 
Sir  William  would  appear  at  the  apt  moment 
for  insisting  on  being  included.  That  meant, 
of  course,  that  Martha  had  to  join.  And 
since  golfing  prowess  went  on  the  descend- 
ing scale,  Uncle  Bill,  Martha,  Richard,  Mari- 
etta, in  fair  division  Marietta  had  Sir  William 
for  a  partner.  In  vain  Martha  pretended 
occupation  with  her  Girls'  Club.  Sir  William 
was  insistent.  He  was  blandly  insistent. 
Martha,  in  desperation,  tried  the  expedient 
of  dropping  out  and  pushing  in  the  discon- 
solate Reggie,  about  whom  she  felt  rather 
guilty.  Uncle  Bill,  in  defiance  of  all  fair- 
play,  clung  to  Marietta  as  his  partner.  And, 
curiously  enough,  while  Uncle  Bill  and  Mari- 
etta could  often  tie  with,  or  beat,  Richard 
and  Martha,  they  never  could  vanquish 
Richard  and  Reggie,  self-confessed  bungler 
though  the  last  might  be. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Martha  when  Sir  William 
announced  that  he  would  have  to  be  away 
from  "  Hillcrest "  for  a  week.  She  had 
never  imagined  that  Uncle  Bill  could  be  so 
blind,  so  fatuously  in  the  way.  Much  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  week.  Martha  started 
on  an  intensification  of  her  campaign.  She 
insisted  that  Marietta  should  come  to  "  Hill- 
crest  "  for  the  week  of  Sir  William's  absence, 
and  Marietta  made  no  great  pretence  of 
demur.  Having  achieved  that  much, 
Martha  did  things  thoroughly.  Richard 
saw  Marietta  at  breakfast.  He  took 
Marietta  to  the  golf-course  if  his  work  per- 
mitted, but  he  always  sat  down  with  her 
at  lunch.  If  his  afternoons  had  not  been 
so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  writing,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  been  made 
to  take  tea  with  Marietta — but  he  never 
failed  to  see  her  at  dinner.  Martha  kept 
herself  strictly  in  the  background. 

In  the  face  of  this  manoeuvring,  Richard 
Burke  remained  annoyingly  placid.  Quite 
placidly  he  would  go  off  with  Marietta  to 
the  golf-course  or  for  a  walk,  and  as  placidly 
return.  He  was  quite  ready  with  a  grin  for 
Marietta's  little  jokes  at  meal-times,  and 
even  could  lift  himself  out  of  his  preoccu- 
pation to  exchange  small  badinage  with  her. 
But  the  declaration  that  Martha  so  un- 
happily  and   determinedly  was   trying   to 
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force  from  him  did  not  arrive.  Sir  William 
came  back,  and  the  exact  state  of  affairs 
between  Richard  and  Marietta  had  not  been 
defined.  Sir  William,  in  fact,  might  as  well 
have  remained  at  home. 

There  was  about  Uncle  Bill  on  his  return 
a  mysterious  air  of  triumph,  and  he  and 
Eichard  engaged  in  long  and  apparently- 
important  consultations.  Martha  would 
have  given  a  lot  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  Then  things  began  to  happen  in 
a  way  that  bewildered  her.  There  was  a 
foursome  at  golf  with  Uncle  Bill  and  Marietta 
against  Richard  and  herself,  after  which 
Marietta  entirely  ceased  appearing  at  "  Hill- 
crest."  Martha  went  over  to  the  rectory 
several  times,  only  to  be  told  that  Marietta 
was  out  in  the  red  car  with  Mr.  Blenner- 


sore  about  Purshot.  But  before  she  realised 
what  was  happening  she  was  getting  down 
from  the  car  in  the  courtyard  of  a  clean- 
looking  farm.  Richard  had  been  so  per- 
suasive and  masterful. 

The  laboratories,  Martha  decided,  were 
wonderful.  She  looked  with  reverence  upon 
the  vacuum  tubes  Richard  had  used  in 
making  his  famous  experiments,  and  with 
awe  upon  the  special  plant  of  his  own  con- 
triving whereby  he  built  up  his  devastating 
voltages  of  electricity.  She  admired  the 
meticulous  arrangement  of  the  instruments 
in  the  various  rooms,  the  ship-shape  pre- 
cision and  cleanliness  that  invested  the  whole 
of  the  converted  outhouses. 

"  Yes,"  she  breathed  softly.  "  A  man 
could  work  here.  Richard." 


'  If  she  had  known  that  day,  when  she  got  into  Richard's  rattle-trap  of  a  car,  that  their  destination  was  to 
be  the  house  at  Purshot,  the  chances  all  are  that  Martha  would  have  found  an  excuse  for  not  going." 


basse tt.  The  solution  Martha  jumped  at  was 
that  Marietta  and  Richard  had  quarelled, 
though  it  did  not  seem  likely  from  the  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Burke.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  Martha  detected  him  in  the  act 
of  grinning  to  himself  and  rubbing  his  hands 
delightedly.  He  looked  like  anything  on 
earth  but  a  discarded  lover.  His  work  on 
the  book  seemed  to  have  been  set  aside 
these  days,  and  he  was  much  at  Purshot. 
Martha  had  an  uncanny  feeling  that  some- 
thing big  was  due  to  happen,  and  she  felt 
apprehensive. 

If  she  had  known  that  day,  when  she  got 
into  Richard's  rattle-trap  of  a  car,  that  their 
destination  was  to  be  the  house  at  Purshot, 
the  chances  all  are  that  Martha  would  have 
found  an  excuse  for  not  going.     She  was 


In  a  way,  however,  the  farm-house  itself 
disappointed  her.  It  had  been  scrubbed 
and  scraped  to  scrupulous  cleanliness,  but 
it  was  nothing  but  a  shell.  Only  two  rooms 
had  any  furniture  in  them,  apart  from  the 
kitchen,  and  these  were  the  rooms  in  which 
Richard  and  his  assistant  slept.  In  these 
sleeping  apartments  the  arrangements  were 
of  the  crudest — camp  furniture,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

"  You  will  not  keep  it  like  this,  Richard  ?  '* 
Martha  asked.     "  It  is  nothing  but  a  shell." 

"  Nothing  but  a  shell,"  Richard  agreed 
with  a  husky  tinge  in  his  usually  crisp  voice. 
"  But  something  could  be  made  of  it, 
Martha  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal  could  be  made  of  it,"  Martha 
replied,  enviously.     "  The  rooms  are  beauti- 
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fully  proportioned.  It  could  be  made  into 
a  lovely  house — a  home." 

"  That's  what  I'd  like  to  have  made  of 
it — a  home,"  said  Richard.  "  Would  you — 
would  you  make  it  into  a  home  for  me — for 
us,  Martha  ?  " 

Martha  suddenly  felt  the  beat  of  her  heart 
in  her  throat. 

*'I — Hi — Richard?"  she  stammered,  her 
face  all  at  once  aflame.  ''  Bu — but — ^Mari- 
etta— what  would  she  think  ?  " 

Richard  stared  at  her. 

*'  Marietta  1  What  has  she  got  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

*'  I  thought — I  thought — ^you  brought  her 
here,  Richard — when  you  wouldn't " 

"  I  know,  I  know.  It  was  hard  luck.  It 
was  against  my  will,"  Richard  said  quietly. 
**  Marietta  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
refuse  her.  She  was  waiting  practically  out- 
side the  door.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  see 
it  before  you.  I  was  holding  back  until  my 
book  was  finished — until  I  had  this  place 
swept  and  made  clean,  so  that  you  could  see 
its  possibilities.  But  it  doesn't  matter  about 
Marietta — not  essentially.  Any  stranger 
might  have  seen  it  in  its  previous  state. 
The  workmen  did." 

"  Any  stranger !  " 

"  But  you — ^that  was  different,"  said 
Richard,  his  gaze  turned  away  from  her. 

"  IVe  thought  of  it  as  yours  from  the  first 
— well,  almost  from  the  first  time  I  saw  you. 
But  I  wanted  to  get  it  really  ready  for  you. 
I  wanted  you  to  have  a  clear  start." 

He  turned  to  her  suddenly  and  caught  her 
two  hands. 

"  Will  you  take  it,  my  dear — and  me  ? 
The  book's  finished — and  I " 

She  accused  herself  of  terrible  disloyalty 
to  Marietta,  but  she  could  not  but  yield  to 
the  pull  that  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"  Martie  !  "  he  said  huskily.     "  Martie  ! " 

And  that,  you  know,  finished  Martha. 
For  years  she  had  been  waiting  for  some- 
one to  diminute  her  name.  She  forgot  all 
about  Marietta. 

It  was  only  when  she  found  a  note  from 
her  on  returning  to  "  Hillcrest  "  that,  with 


a  pang  of  guilty  dismay,  she  remembered 
Marietta.  And  then  when  she  read  its  con- 
tents her  dismay  and  guilt  vanished  in  be- 
wilderment. Marietta  sought  Martha's  con- 
gratulations on  her  engagement  to  Reggie 
Blennerhassett. 

Uncle  Bill  looked  exceedingly  bland  when 
he  heard  this  piece  of  news.  Butter,  as  a 
phrase  goes,  would  not  have  melted  in  his 
mouth.  He  kissed  Martha  and  told  her 
how  pleased  he  was  about  her  own  particular 
piece  of  news.  Then  he  retired  to  his  own 
room  to  chuckle. 

What  made  him  chuckle  was  remembrance 
of  Marietta  at  the  fifteenth  green,  during  the 
foursome  he  had  got  up  on  his  return. 
Marietta  had  been  so  full  of  pity  for  poor 
Richard — then  to  be  seen  in  the  distance 
with  Martha.  It  was  such  a  pity  that  such 
a  promising  scientist — as  Uncle  Bill  had 
hinted — had  used  up  so  much  of  his  capital 
in  constructing  a  silly  old  laboratory  as  to 
leave  only  the  poorest  margin  for  living, 
after  paying  the  cost  of  his  projected  ex- 
periments. It  was  such  a  pity,  Marietta 
sighed. 

Uncle  Bill  sighed  too,  but  in  relief.  "He 
had  realised  there  could  be  no  chance  for 
Richard  Burke  with  Martha  the  loyal  so' 
long  as  Marietta  was  about  him  with  the  air 
of  a  proprietor.  And  he  fancied  he  saw  that 
in  the  quite  capable  little  head  of  Marietta 
a  new  plan  had  already  formed.  He  guessed 
shrewdly  that  the  plan  had  to  do  with  her 
second  string,  that  rich  young  man  of  the 
silent  habit  and  the  noisy  red  car.  So  Uncle 
Bill  sighed. 

You  see,  what  Sir  William  had  hinted 
about  Richard  was  true  enough.  But  he 
forgot  to  add  that  the  future  of  no  young 
man  who  could  write  so  brilliantly  on 
scientific  subjects  was  insecure.  He  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  himself  had  just  come 
back  from  persuading  his  fellow  trustees  of 
the  Schuyler  Bequest,  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing services  to  the  cause  of  science,  to 
vote  Richard  Burke  a  generous  grant  of 
money.  Uncle  Bill  sighed.  He  waited  to 
get  home  before  chuckling. 


A   STAUNCH   TRADE   UNIONIST. 

Plumber  :    Afraid  I  can't  touch  this,  mum  :    this  'ere's  diver's  work ! 
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THE   MORNING   PANT. 
By  Arthur  Groom. 

My  train  leaves  at  8.25.  I  arrive  at  the  station 
at  8. 24 J,  so  you  will  understand  that  I  have 
very  little  time  for  dawdling  along  the  plat- 
form. 

However,  I  think  I  should  miss  my  morning 
pant  should  I  manage,  by  some  extraordinary 
means,  to  get  up  earlier.  You  see  I  have  so 
many  friends  along  the  route  from  my  home  to 
the  station,  that  were  I  to  be  able  to  sttoU  along 
with  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal,  I'm  sure  that 
they  would  feel  hurt. 

I  am  ten  minutes'  walk,  five  minutes'  run, 
four  minutes'  tear  and  three  and  a  half  minutes' 
skid  from  the  station,  and  that  distance  is  more 
thrilling  than  the  most  dangerous  motor-racing 
track  ever  constructed. 

First  of  all  there  is  Tommy's  "  Kiddy-car  " 
which  is  parked  outside  the  gate  of  his  father's 
house  which  is  next  door  to  mine.  I  have 
never  once  failed  to  trip  over  this,  my  first  ob- 
stacle, and  Tommy's  mother  has  never  once 
failed  to  waste  two  or  three  of  my  precious 
seconds  apologising  for  its  presence. 

Then  comes  the  newspaper  boy.  He  isn't 
my  newspaper  boy,  he  is  the  one  who  is  supposed 
to  deliver  the  paper  to  the  man  next  door  who 


goes  by  the  8.5,  but  he  seems  to  be  extremely 
fond  of  me. 

No  sooner  does  he  catch  sight  of  me  walking, 
running,  tearing,  or  skidding  down  the  road — 
according  to  the  time  at  my  disposal — than  he 
commences  to  Charleston  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  at  any  rate  it  looks  exactly  like  a 
demonstration  of  that  peculiar  dance.  He 
dodges  from  one  side  to  the  other,  hesitates, 
ducks,  and  finally  biffs  me  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  waistcoat.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  mis- 
calculates and  misses  the  exact  centre,  but  not 
very  often. 

Having  successfully  got  away  from  his  unwel- 
come, but  no  doubt  well-meaning  embraces,  I 
turn  the  corner  and  instinctively  glance  round 
for  the  first  of  my  friends.  He  is  never  very 
far  away,  however,  and  with  that  dexterous 
flip  of  the  wrist,  peculiar  to  station  porters, 
mail-bag  collectors  (inanimate)  and  team-race 
runners  I  grab  my  paper  from  my  first  friend, 
listen  with  half  an  ear  to  his  comments  upon 
my  chances  of  catching  my  train  and  continue 
on  my  way. 

Theft<?omes  the  old  gentleman  who  is  catching 
the  8.40.  He  is  always  pleased  to  see  me  and 
we  invariably  exchange  a  few  pleasant  remarks. 

"  Which  one  ?  '*  he  yells. 
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"  Twenty-five  !  "  I  shriek  back. 

"  He  I  he  !  "  he  laughs,  "  you'll  never  catch 
it !  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Won't  I !  "  I  bellow  and  leave 
him  to  his  peaceful  amble. 

Then  three  small  boys  with  scooters  are  the 
next  of  my  friends.  They  give  me  perhaps  the 
greatest  assistance  of  the  whole  walk,  run,  tear 
or  skid,  for  they  act  as  pace-makers  for  the  next 
two  hundred  yards,  scooting  along  one  on  either 
side  and  one  behind  me.  They  keep  me  straight, 
they  keep  me  true  and  they  prevent  me  from 
lagging. 

"  Good-bye,  sir,"  they  pipe,  as  they  leave 
me  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  "you're  a  little 
late  this  morning,  sir  !  "  Which  remark  is,  as 
you  will  understand,  very  encouraging. 


At  last  I  arrive  panting  at  the  entrance  and 
my  last  friend  greets  me. 

"  Hurrjniptheresir !  Hurryupthereoryou'U- 
missit,"  he  cries,  just  as  though  I  was  dawdling 
along  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

With  a  quick  movement  I  produce  my 
season-ticket  (or  anything  that  comes  to 
hand  about  the  same  size  and  colour)  and 
scuttle  through  the  door  and  on  to  the  plat- 
form. 

At  this  point  I  should  have  another  friend, 
but  sad  to  relate,  I  haven't.  The  guard  is  not 
my  friend.  I  don't  know  why,  but  he  isn't !  He 
always  shuts  the  door  of  the  carriage  I  am 
making  for  and  bellows  "  Stand  BACK  there  I 
STAND  BACK  !  " 

Taking   not  the   slightest  notice,  however,  I^ 


'  Do  you  believe  in  Fairies,  Mr.  Goldbags  ?  " 


My  next  friend  is  Mr.  Short-and-Fat — I  don't 
know  his  real  name — he  NEVEK  lets  me  down 
for,  as  he  turns  off  from  the  main  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  to  the  station-approach, 
he  waves  a  cheering  hand  as  much  as  to  say, 
'"  Don't  hurry,  old  man,  you're  in  plenty  of  time 
— for  the  next  train." 

However,  I  should  miss  that  cheery  wave, 
because  it  gives  me  that  final  fillip  which  is 
SO  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  walk,  run, 
tear  or  skid. 

Then  comes  the  station-approach.  You  know 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  so 
many  of  our  station-approaches  are  constructed 
uphill,  but  maybe  it  is  the  Railway  Company's 
idea  of  a  joke.  However,  to  continue.  I  can 
see  the  train  standing  in  the  station  and  I  can 
hear  the  doors  being  shut. 


dart  into-  the  next  carriage,  hurl  myself  into  a 
seat  and  PANT  ! 

Oh,  yes,  one  can  always  get  a  seat  in  the 
8.25— that's  why  I  always  make  a  point  of 
catching  it  I 

®®® 

The  youth  was  just  home  from  school,  and 
wishing  to  show  his  little  sister  what  a  lot  he 
knew,  pointed  to  a  star  and  said :  "  Do  you 
see  that  bright  little  dot  ?  It's  bigger  than  the 
whole  world." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  she  declared. 

*'  Yes,  it  is,"  declared  the  youth,  who  beamed 
with  pride  at  his  knowledge. 

"  Then  why  doesn't  it  keep  the  rain  off  ?  '* 
was  the  triumphant  rejoinder. 
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A  photographer  complains  that  nowadays  we  have  no  poet 
who  looks  the  part  and  declares  that  any  of  our  present  bards 
would  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd. 
Lo,  of  this  blemish  I  will  make  a  clearance  I 

I,  who  occasionally  lisp  in  rhyme, 
Henceforward  will  recall  by  my  appearance 

The  greater  poets  of  an  earlier  time 
And  so  confound  this  critic  who  asperses 

The  way  a  minstrel  looks  and  what  he  wears  ; 
This  seems  an  easier  job  than  writing  verses 

Meet  to  be  matched  with  theirs. 

Henceforward  it  shall  be  my  sole  ambition 

That  passers-by  who  give  me  their  regard 
Shall  diagnose  instanter  my  condition 

And  maybe  murmur,  '*  Blow  me,  here's  a  bard  ; 
He  has  no  taste  for  dull  commercial  courses. 

Nor  knows  the  market  price  of  cake  or  cork  ; 
Not  broking  stock  employs  his  mental  forces  ; 

He  does  not  butcher  pork." 


WAITER  I 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  off  between  Daisy  and 
Reginald  now.  Haven't  you  heard  ?  Most 
unfortunate  affair  ! 

"  They  had  arranged  to  meet  at  a  restaurant 
for  dinner  and  Daisy  got  herself  up  for  the 
occasion  with  an  extra  Eton  crop,  a  dinner- 
jacket,  black  tie  and  boiled  shirt. 

"  Reggie  was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  festive 
scene  and  seated  himself  at  a  table.  He's  a  bit 
near-sighted,  you  know,  and  when  he  saw  Daisy 
striding  towards  him  he  sang  out  to  her,  '  Hi  ! 
waiter,  lay  another  place  here.  I'm  expecting 
a  lady  presently.'  " 

®®® 

A  LITTLE  country  girl  went  shopping  in  a 


SCENTING   DANGER. 

Bore  :    Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  story  about  my  cousin  ? 
Bored  :    I  don't  know ;    is  it  a  serial  ? 


The  way  is  clear ;    the  style  in  which  one  dresses 

A^ill  help,  of  course,  but  to  the  general  mind 
•Twas  mainly  his  capillary  excesses 

That  marked  the  minstrel  of  the  olden  kind. 
And  so  ere  long  the  men  with  whom  I  mingle 

Shall  gaze  (and  feel  a  true  aesthetic  throb) 
On  locks  that  know  no  sacrilegious  shingle, 

A  beard  without  a  bob. 

But,  though  'tis  easy  not  to  pass  unheeded 

M  one  but  flaunts  these  emblematic  twain, 
A  smaU  preliminary  will  be  needed 

To  pave  the  pathway  for  my  great  campaign. 
Not  till  I've  found  some  chemic  preparation 

To  fertilise  a  scalp  that  is  to-day 
The  hairy  nothing's  local  habitation 

Can  I  get  under  way. 


provincial  town  with  her  mother,  and  had  her 
first  experience  in  a  lift. 

"  How  did  you  like  it  ?  "  asked  the  father 
on  her  return. 

"  Why,  it  was  so  funny,  daddy,"  answered 
the  child.  "  We  went  into  a  little  house,  and 
the  upstairs  came  down." 

®®® 

We  are  reminded  by  a  weekly  contemporary 
that  bridesmaids  are  not  really  essential  at  a 
wedding.  There  is  still,  however,  an  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  bridegroom 
putting  in  an  appearance. 
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BUYING  A  PIPE. 
By  Hugh  Wtdlace,  ' 

I  WAS  lounging  in  the  garden  after  a  hard 
day's  work  when  Paulina  poked  her  head  over 
the  wall. 

"  Will  you  help  me  do  something  very  impor- 
tant to-morrow  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

I  got  up  and  went  over  to  her.  "  I  shall  be 
very  busy,"  I  answered.  "  I  might  spare  you 
half  an  hour  about  lunch-time,  that  is  if  it  is 
very  important . "  ' 

"  How  perfectly  sweet  of  you,"  she  whispered. 


ON   THE  WAY. 


Collector  :    Did  you  notice  that  bill  I  left  for  you  yesterday  ? 
Dauber:    Yes; — er,  it  has  passed  the  first  reading. 


*'  Will  you  meet  me  outside  your  office  at  one 
o'clock  ?  " 

At  one  o'clock  I  arrived  and  at  ten  minutes 
past  Paulina  also  arrived.  She  was  very  excited 
and  said,  "You  know,  it's  George's  birthday 
to-morrow  and  I  thought  I  would  buy  him  a 
pipe.  I  always  get  him  a  pipe.  I  don't  know 
much  about  them  and  I  do  want  to  give  him  a 
nice  one  this  year.  That's  why  I've  bothered 
you." 

1  told  her  that  I  felt  greatly  honoured  and  she 
led  me  into  a  big  store.  "  I  always  get  every- 
thing here,"  she  said. 

We  moved  up  to  a  helpful-looking  young  man 
who  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing  for  the  moment. 


"  This  lady  wartts  a  pipe,"  I  said.     "  It's  for  her 
husband,"  I  added  hastily. 

The  young  man  at  once  became  alert.  "  Now 
what  sort  of  a  pipe  do  you  want,  madam  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  -you  know.  One  of  those  things  men 
smoke,"  said  Paulina  helpfully. 

"Quite,"  said  the  young  man.  "We  have 
them  of  all  brands  and  the  prices  are  from 
ninepence  to  almost  any  amount." 

Paulina's   eyes  brightened.     "  What   sort  of 
a  pipe  would  I  get  for  one-and-sixpence  ?  "  she 
asked  excitedly. 

I  shuddered,  and  I  think 
the  young  man  did  too. 
Perhaps  several  husbands 
who  had  suffered  in  this  way 
had  come  and  complained. 

Just  at  that  moment 
another  young  man  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He 
whispered  something  to  the 
other,  who,  with  many  apolo- 
gies, fled.  Our  new  assistant 
was  of  a  very  business-like 
nature. 

"  Now,  madam,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  one  pipe  above  all 
others  that  every  man  likes. 
Whenever  a  lady  comes  here. 
I  always  recommend  this 
particular  type  of  pipe, 
and  " — here  he  drew  himself 
up  to  his  fuIK height— "we 
have  never  '  had  a  com- 
plaint." '  ,         '  ' 

Paulina  was  evidently  im- 
pressed, and  so  was  I.  The 
salesman  had  by  now  pro- 
duced a  pipe,  and  after 
pulling  the  mouthpiece  out 
and  putting  it  back  several 
times,  he  handed  it  across 
and  said,  "  Do  I  understand 
that  you  will  t&ke  that 
one  ?  "  ; 

"  How  much  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Paulina. 

"  Half  a  guinea,"  was  the 

answer.      "  And    absolutely 

thrown  away  at  the  price  !  " 

"I  like  the  look  of  that  one  over  there,"  I 

said.     "  Yes,  that's  the  one  I  mean  over  there 

behind  that  one.     No,  not  that  one — that — ^yes, 

that's  it.     How  much  ?  " 

"  A  pound,"  he  said,  handing  it  over  to  me. 
"  But  it  says  on  the  ticket  five-aiid-sixpence," 
I  pointed  out. 

"  The  price  has  changed,"  remarked  the 
salesman  shortly.  "  Anyhow,  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  one  that  the  lady  is  holding." 

After  a  little  more  argument  we  were  comjpelled 
to  purchase  the  one  that  the  salesman  wished. 
He  would  stand  no  nonsense. 

Paulina  then  rushed  away  as  she  said  that  she 
had  heaps  of  other  things  to  get,  and  I  waited 


IN   THE   MODERN   MODE. 

Father  :    What  explanation  have  you  for  this  long  fair  hair  on  your  shoulder,  Gladys  ? 


a  moment  to  buy  some  cigarettes.  The  sales- 
man leaned  over  the  counter.  "  That  was  Mrs. 
Collins,  was  it  not,  sir  ?  " 

I  looked — and  felt — rather  surprised.  "  Yes," 
I  said.     "  But  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Collins  came  in  this  morning,  sir,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
his  wife  would  come  in,  wearing  a  green  hat 
with  a  rose  in  it,  and  she  would  have  with  her 
a  man — and  he  described  you,  sir.     He  said  that 


she  would  buy  a  pipe  for  him.  Mr.  Collins  chose 
that  one,  sir,  and  he  said  that  on  no  account  was 
I  to  sell  her  any  other." 

Good  old  George  !  I'd  no  idea  he  was  so 
clever  ! 

®®® 

"  Wanted,  Daily  Work  as  Charwoman  or 
Pianist,"  says  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper. 
This  suggests  a  new  game :    Musical  Chars. 
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"  What  !  "  exclaimed  Jones.  "  Going  to 
move  again  ?  Why,  Brown,  I  thought  you 
liked  your  little  flat !  " 

"So  we  did,"  explained  Brown,  "  when  we 
moved  in  ;  but  my  wife  has  gained  twelve  pounds, 
so  of  course  we  need  more  room." 


Elsie  had  been  taken  by  her  uncle  and  aunt 
on  a  motoring  trip  and  had  spent  several 
nights   at   hotels.     Upon   her   return   she   was 


him  how   to  divide   an   orange   into   quarters. 

Again  and  again  she  led  up  to  the  point  that 
she  wished  him  to  think  out,  and  as  often,  he 
failed  to  follow.  As  she  leaned  forward,  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  desire  to  make  the  idea  clear  to 
him,  she  asked  once  more,  "  But  how  would  you 
get  a  quarter  of  an  orange  ?  " 

Harold  replied  with  a  beaming  look,  "  I 
should  say  *  please.'  " 


A   WALKING   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

•  Oh,  Bill,  what's  a  highbrow  ?  " 

*  An  eyebrow,  Bob  ?     Why,  it's  a  cluster  of  hair  above  the  eye, 


rather  boastfully  relating  her  experiences  to  her 
young  friends. 

"  We  always  had  two  bedrooms,"  she  an- 
nounced. 

*'  And  did  you  have  a  bath,  too  ?  "  asked  a 
girl  who  had  also  had  some  taste  of  hotel  life. 

"  Oh  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  mother  gave  me 
that  before  we  started." 


Manager:  Yes,  I  have 
an  opening  for  you.  How 
would  you  like  to  take  a  job 
as  an  office  boy  with  the 
chance  of  ending  up  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company  ? 

Boy  :  I'd  rather  start  as 
president  and  take  the 
chance  of  ending  up  as  an 
office  boy. 

®®® 

During  a  prohibition 
campaign  in  Canada  recently 
a  business  man  who  is  an 
ardent  prohibitionist  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  of  his 
small  son  to  his  office. 

"  Hullo,  young  man,"  the 
father  said.  "  What  brought 
you  to  town  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  a  parade," 
the  little  boy  said  proudly. 

"  What  parade  ?  "  asked 
the  father. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  an- 
swered, "  but  I  carried  a  big 
sign." 

"  What  was  on  the  sign  ?  " 
asked  the  man  curiously. 

He  almost  collapsed  when 
his  son  replied :  "  *  My 
father's  a  drunkard !  I've 
got  no  boots ! '  " 

®®® 

Mother   was   sternly    re- 
primanding   her   small  son. 
"  Bobby,  you  must  not  tease 
your    little    sister   in   that 
way,"  was  the  command. 
Bobby  smiled  as  his  tiny  sister  burst  into 
tears.     "  It's  the  only  way  I  know,"  he  said. 
And  then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added  proudly, 
"  But  it  gets  results,  doesn't  it  ?  " 


®®® 

Little  Harold  had  as  his  vis-a-vis  at  the  table 
a  girl  cousin,  who  was  anxious  to  set  his 
infant  feet  in  the  paths  of  knowledge.  Just 
now,  in  her  intense  way,  she  was  trying  to  teach 


The  superintendent  of  a  model  farm  was 
explaining  the  working  of  an  incubator  to  a  class 
of  young  women.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  she 
told  them  to  ask  any  questions  they  liked  if  they 
did  not  fully  understand  her. 

Imagine  her  astonishment  when  one  of  the 
girls,  with  an  earnest  look  of  inquiry  on  her  face, 
put  the  question,  "  Where  does  the  hen  sit  ?  " 
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a  CzjOitSiCist 


At  end 

Payments 

E^ate 

of 

Made 

Worth 

£        s.     d. 

£ 

l*year 

33   0  10 

1,021 

5*  „ 

165    4    2 

1,105 

10*  „ 

330   8.  4 

1,210 

20*  „ 

660  16   8 

1,420 

30*  „ 

991    5   0 

1,630 

MR.   PRUDENCE,      |f|fi|l     HOW  MR.  prudence 
aged  thirty,  wished  to        i  |||  |  H  |  STANDS  NOW 

become  a  capitali^,  for  his 
family's  sake  and  his  own. 
He  could  save  about  12/6  a 
week.  Even  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  would  only 
leave  about  £33  if  he  died. 
So  Mr.  Prudence  took  out  a 
thirty-year  endowment,  with 
profits,  with  the  Prudential, 
and  this  is  how  he  ^ands 
now,  assuming  bonuses  at  the 
present  rate :  £2  2/-  per  cent. 

MR.  PRUDENCE  then  receives  a  cheque  for  £1,630 
at  age  60,  when  he  can  retire  or  buy  a  business.  But 
assuming  Mr.  Prudence  has  got  income  tax  rebate  on  the 
present  scale,  the  adtual  co^  each  year  would  be  £29 14s.  9d., 
or  £892  2s.  6d.  in  all.  Therefore,  he  would  receive 
£737  17s.  6d.  on  his  savings  by  way  of  dividend  or  intere^, 
on  which  he  would  not  have  to  pay  income  tax.  He  would 
also  have  protedted  his  family  properly  during  thirty  years. 

That  is  THRIFT— the  PR  UDENTIAL  way.  We 
have  an  endowment  policy  to  suit  your  circumMnces 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE   COMPANY   LTD.  | 

HOLBORN  BARS  LONDON,  E.C.1 
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FINISHING   THAT  NOVEL. 
By  Stephen  Wilson  Crootne, 

"Peace  at  last,"  I  uttered,  sinking  into  an 
arm-chair  and  opening  a  book  that  I  had  started 
the  night  before. 

Phyllis  evidently  did  not  appreciate  the 
remark.  .  "  I'se  broken  my  dolly,"  she  said, 
looking  up  wistfully.  "  Daddy,  do  mend  it  for 
me." 

I  calculated  that  the  only  way  to  quiet  her 
was  to  do  as  she  said,  and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  job  was  finished.     Phyllis  clapped 
her  hands  with  glee 
£t  the  result  of  my 
labour,  -and    sud- 
denly   produced    a 
varied     assortment 
of    dolls    requiring 
first  aid. 

It  took  me  well 
over  an  hour  to 
finish  the  harassing 
business.  Phyllis 
was  at  last  satis- 
fied, and  with  a 
feeling  of  annoy- 
ance I  realised  that 
I  was  at  least  sixty 
pages  behind  time 
with  the  novel. 

"  Now,  Phyllis, 
time  you  went  to 
bed  !  "  I  exclaimed, 
looking  at  the 
clock. 

She  went,  after 
being  told  only 
three  times,  and  I 
picked  up  the  for- 
saken book,  pre- 
paring myself  for  a 
quiet  time. 

Ten  minutes 
passed  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  a 
few  pages,  when — 
"  buzz  "  went  the 
front-door  bell.  I 
waited  in  fear  and 
trepidation.  P  e  r- 
haps  it  was  a 
friend      whom      I 

should  be  bound  to  entertain,  or 

"  Hullo,  dear,"  exclaimed  my  wife,  bursting 
into  the  room.  "  You  are  an  old  book- 
worm." 

I  murmured  a 
to  read. 

"  You  must  hear  what  happened  to  me  this 
evening  ..." 

While  she  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  every 
incident  that  took  place,  I  reflected  that  I  had 
promised  to  return  the  book  to  a  friend  early 
next  morning,  had  still  over  two  hundred  pages 
to  read,  and  had  already  wasted  more  than  an 
hour  of  valuable  time.     Furthermore,  Constance 


showed  no  signs  of  bringing  her  talk  to  an  end. 
Something  absolutely  had  to  be  done. 

"  There's  a  very  good  wireless  programme 
to-night,"  I  suggested,  interrupting  her.  "  That 
tenor  you  like  so  much  is  broadcasting,  and  you 
really  ought  to  hear  him." 

Constance,  however,  was  tired  of  the  wireless. 
In  her  estimation  a  wife  who  fixed  headphones 
on  her  head,  and  sat  listening  like  a  mute,  was 
not  giving  proper  attention  to  her  husband.  To 
prove  that  she  had  the  strength  of  her  con- 
victions, she  disconnected  the  headphones  and 


reply  and  stolidly  continued 


YOU  NEVER   CAN  TELL  ! 

Little  Girl  :    Mummy,  are  these  real  turtles  or  only  mock  turtles  ? 


proceeded  to  give  a  glowing  account  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  latest  Parisian  dress. 

With  a  yawn  that  was  not  at  all  natural ,  I 
remarked  that  an  early  night  would  benefit 
her  health.  Constance  usually  retires  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  but  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion the  clock  struck  twelve  before  she  went 
to  bed. 

Those  two  hundred  pages  were  still  unread, 
but  my  determination  to  finish  them  was  still 
firm.  The  fire  was  black  out,  I  was  as  cold  as 
ice,  and  it  was  nearing  3  a.m.  before  I  finished 
the  book,  and  turning  back  casually  to  the  title- 
page  made  an  amazing  discovery.     My  name 
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The  "0X0"  Habit 


MELANYL 


MARKING  INK 


Absolutely 

Indelible. 
No  Heating 

Required. 


The  JVorlets 


Cka*nt>ion  Marksman. 

COOPER.  DBlVKiaOM  Ai  inritx.KDBir.  K^mltad* 

T    Jk    •,    WT,    SSIXDB    •rraiKaT,    COM  DOW.    K.O.«. 


Your 

MONEY  goes 
further 

and  you  will  get  better  and  lighter 
cakes  and  pastry  if  you  use 

BORWiCKSj 

BAKING    POWDER 

Far  better  than  substitutes  and^ 
THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

for  home  baking. 


The 

Princess  of  Pless 

— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of    Women — Praises 

Mercolized    Wax 
for   the    Complexion 

MERCOLIZED  WAX  absorbs  the  old  dry  and  dis- 
coloured scarf  skin,  leaving  exposed  the  fresh  new 
complexion  underneath.  Use  it  for  a  few  nights  and  see 
how  your  wrinkles  and  skin  blemishes  will  disappear.  The 
fame  of  this  remarkable  wax  is  world-wide. 
Can  be  obtained  from  all  Chemists  and  high-class  Stores. 
Price  25.  and  3s.  ^d. 

The  Princess  of  Pless  writes  : 

"  Dear  Sirs, 

"  It  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  in  writing  you  in  order 
that  every  woman  may  know  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Mercolized  Wax;  So  much  depends  on  good  looks 
that  without  a  clear  complexion  and  an  unwrinkled  face 
a  woman  does  not  get  very  far  in  this  world.  I  can  tell 
you  here,  Sirs,  with  full  truth,  that  people  think  I  am  younger 
than  I  am,  and  for  this  I  have  to  thank  your  marvellous 
Mercolized  Wax,  which  I  have  used  since  1921,  when  I  got 
back  to  my  dear  old  England  and  those  friends  who  were 
left.  Anyone  like  me  who  has  used  cold  creams  and  skin 
foods  will  see  how  vastly  superior  to  them  Mercolized  Wax 
is  for  skin  treatment. 

"  My  maid  here  stands  next  to  me  whilst  I  am  writing 
this  letter  and  says  that  since  I  have  used  it  I  look  years 
younger.  I  always  use  if  after  washing  every  morning  and 
before  going  to  bed  at  night,  and  my  skin  has  become 
much  smoother  and  whiter,  and  my  wrinkles  have  gradually 
disappeared. 

"  I  write  this  letter  in  order  to  help  the  poor  ladies  who 
really  want  to  know  how  to  treat  their  skins,  and  to  keep 
young-looking  for  a  very  moderate  outlay  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  expensive  beauty  and  massage  treatments.  This 
wax  they  can  use  themselves,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  it  will  make  in  their 
complexion.  It  whitens  sunburnt  skin,  and  for  use  on 
the  hands  it  is  most  excellent. 

•'  Yours  truly, 
••  (Signed)  Marie  Therese,  Princess  of  Pless." 

DEARBORN  (1923)  LTD., 
37,  Grays   Inn   Road,   London,  W.CA 
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was  inscribed  thereon  in  my  own  neat  hand- 
writing.   /  had  borrowed  my  own  hook, 

®®® 

Thompson  :  Could  you  give  my  son  a  job 
in  your  office  ? 

Tompkins  :  I'll  see  if  I  can  make  room  for  him. 
What  can  he  do  ? 

Thompson  :  Oh,  nothing ;  if  he  could  I 
could  find  work  for  him  myself. 

®®® 

A  YOUNG  lawyer  tried  hard  to  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  being  exceedingly  busy.  During 
his  absence  from  the  office  he  always  left  a  card 
on  the  door  marked :  "Will  be  back  in  an  hour." 


fro  long  enough  to  inquire,  "  Plenty  of  time  ? 
And  just  how  do  you  know  we  have  plenty  of 
time  ?  " 

His  wife  calmly  applied  the  powder  and 
answered,  "  Of  course  we  have.  As  to  how 
I  know,  that's  simple.  You  haven't  started  to 
get  angry  yet,  have  you  ?  " 

®®® 

The  curious  passer-by  paused  and  addressed 
the  solitary  fisherman  sitting  at  ease  on  the 
shady  bank. 

"  Any  luck  ?  "  asked  the  curious  one. 

The  fisherman  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  Any  luck  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Rather,  my 
friend ;    it's  house-cleaning  day  at  home." 


NOT  so  BAD  AS  IT  SOUNDS. 

Proud  Parent  (conscious  of  unhappy  audience) :   llore  resin,  Claude  I 


On  his  return  one  day  he  found  that  a  rival 
had  written  underneath,  "  What  for  ?  " 


A  MERRY  party  was  going  on  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a  certain  large  hotel  when  the  festivities 
were  interrupted  by  an  attendant,  who  said  ; 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  sent  to  ask  you  to 
make  less  noise.  The  gentleman  in  the  next 
room  says  he  can't  read." 

"  Can't  read,"  replied  the  host.  "  Go  and 
tell  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so. 
Why,  I  could  read  when  I  was  five  years  old." 


The  fond  husband  was  dressed  and  waiting 
for    his  wife.     He   stopped    pacing    to    and 


"My  dear,"  remarked  Jones,  who  had  just 
finished  reading  a  book  on  "  The  Wonders  of 
Nature,"  "  this  is  a  remarkable  work.  Nature  is 
marvellous !  Stupendous !  When  I  read  a 
book  like  this  it  makes  me  think  how  puerile, 
how  insignificant  is  man." 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  *'  a  woman  doesn't  have 
to  wade  through  four  hundred  pages  to  discover 
that." 

®®® 

A  TOWNSMAN  on  a  visit  to  a  remote  village 
which  did  not  boast  a  cinema  or  even  a  reading- 
room  said  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  :  "  Whatever 
do  fovL  do  here  when  it  rains  ?  " 

"  Oh,'*  replied  the  man,  "  we  just  let  it 
rain." 
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Qre  you 
afraid  to  travel  ? 

Does  a  sea,  train,  motor  or  aeroplane 
journex?  cause  a  feeling  of  sicl^ness  P 

MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK    REMEDY 

— famous  for  25  years — removes  the  entire 
cause  of  travel  sickness,  quietens  the  system, 
and  allows  you  to  enjoy  every  hour  of  the  trip. 

No  Drugs.  No  Danger. 

From  all  Chemists. 
MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO..  LTD. 

London,  Paris,         ^^^■■¥■^■1^^^  ^^^  York,  Montreal 


IRISH 
LINEN 
TABLE- 
CLOTHS 

W.M.227.  Bleach- 
ed Pure  Irish  Linen 
Damask  Table- 
cloths of  very  re- 
liable quality. 
Design :  Wild  Rose 
and  Ornament. 


2X2 

Each 


yds  11/9 

14/9 


2  X  2  Jyds. 
Each 


LINEN    NAPKINS 

to  match.  22  X  22 
inches.  iO  /I 
Dozen  1-6/^ 


V, 


Geniiiiie 

niMgEI  MKJUKl 

direct  firontBelfastf 

TJERE  is  a  unique  offer  — 
-"■^one  that  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Pure  Irish  Linens 
direct  from  the  manufacturers 
— Robinson  &  Cleaver  —  at 
wholesale  prices.  Remember, 
our  name  is  your  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

IRISH  LINEN  SHEETS 

W.M.227.  Bleached  Pure  Irish  Linen 

Sheets   of    splendid    hard-wearing 

quality.     Wonderful  value.     Plain 

Hemmed. 

2x3  yds.  2^  X  3  yds. 

Sh>g,eBed26/6?S,«-««'34/9 

LINEN  PILLOWCASES 

W.M.  227,  Special  value  in  plain 
Linen  Pillow  Cases.  Made  with 
soft  Unen   Buttons.  9/fS 

Size    20  X  30  ins.     Each     *«/  V 
Write  for  Illnstrated  Linen  List 
582,  sent  post  free,  together  with 
SAMPLES. 

Carriage    and   C.O.D.   fees 
paid  on  orders  of  20/- 
upwards   in   United 
Kingdom. 


ROBIN  SON  &CJLEAVER 

Irish   Lin^n       III:  I     CA^T     P-'J^T'  "^ 


BELFAST 


'T'HE  most  comfortable 

and  hygienic  legwear. 

Protection    against    wet, 

mud   and  dust.     Perfect 

spiral  fit,  pure  woollen  material 

with    non-fray    edges.     Men's 

from  10/-  to  20/- ;  Ladies  from 

9/6  to  16/-;   with  or  without 

spats.   Full  particulars  and  shade 

card  on  application. 

FOX   BROTHERS   &    CO..  LTD.. 

Dept.      Q,      Wellington,      Somersetg 

Agents     for     U.S.A. :    The  Manley- 

johnson     Corporation,     260,     West 

Broadway,     New    York. 

N£, — //  IS  cheaper  to  Buy  Fox*6 

Puttees  at  home  than 

abroad. 


FOX'Slr  PJPUTTEES 
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WILFRED'S   WISHES. 

ir  Wilfred  had  his  wishes 
We  should  have  to  move  away, 

Because,  like  little  fishes, 
They  grow  larger  every  day. 

At  first  It  would  content  him 
If  he  had  a  pet  to  love, 

So  uncle  kindly  sent  him 
A  turtle  dove. 

Too  soon  he  started  sighing 
In  a  way  that's  seldom  heard. 

We  saw  his  love  was  dying 
For  the  gentle  little  bird. 

A  puppy  would  content  him. 

And  a  parrot,  too,  would  please. 

So  uncle  kindly  sent  him 
Both  of  these. 


BOSWELL  UP-TO-DATE. 

I  VENTURED  to  elicit  Dr.  Johnson's  views  on 
the  present  scantiness  of  female  attire  and  its 
possible  deteriorating  effect  on  the  future  race. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said.  "  You  have  frequently 
told  me  that  your  Highlanders  are  the  hardiest 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  they  have  gone  about 
time  out  of  mind  in  your  bleak  climate  with 
short  skirts  and  bare  knees."  I  confirmed  that 
it  was  so.  "  Well,  then,"  he  retorted,  "  there  is 
your  answer." 

I  then  instanced  the  sad  lot  of  the  hairpin- 
makers,  who  have  fallen  on  bad  times  through  the 
modern  craze  for  Eton  crops  and  bobbed  hair. 

"Pooh!    sir,"    he    exclaimed.     "These    fine 


"  what's  in  a  name  ?  " 

'  I  just  adore  caviare,  don't  you  ?  " 

'  I  never  heard  him— except  on  the  wireless  !  * 


Oh,  pity  those  around  him, 

If  you  have  enough  to  spare. 
For  Daddy  lately,  found  him 

Getting  ready  for  a  bear  ! 
•*  A  polar  bear,'*  he  told  him, 

•*  But  I  don't  want  more  than  one. 
The  cage  I  need  to  hold  him 
Now  Is  done.       , 

•*  I  hear  they  sometimes  sell  them 
When  they've  plenty  at  the  Zoo. 

I  mean  to  write  and  tell  them 
That  the  smallest  one  will  do. 

But  the  cage  Is  strong  and  proper 

(Though  I've  hammered  both  my  thumbs) 

And  the  bear  may  be  a  whopper 
When  he  comes." 

P.S.— Wilfred's  cage  is  still  empty. 

John  Lea, 


young  creatures  may  have  ruined  the  hairpin- 
makers,  but  they  have  made  vast  fortunes  for 
the  barbers  and  manufacturers  of  unguents,  so 
let's  hear  no  more  on't." 

"  Mother,"  called  Betty.  "  What  do  you 
think  ?  Susie  is  out  of  bed  and  walking  around, 
and  you  know  what  you  told  us." 

"  Yes,"  mother  called  in  reply.  "  I  know 
what  I  told  both  of  you — not  to  get  out  of  bed. 
But  how  do  you  know  Susie  is  not  in  bed  ? 
There's  no  light  in  your  room." 

"  How  do  I  know  ? "  replied  Betty,  aggrievedly. 
"  Why,  I  bumped  into  her  in  the  dark." 
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"  He  did  not  know  that  what  he  was  fighting 

was  not  a  fancy  but  a  necessity  great  as  the 

necessity  for  water." 


MADNESS  FROM 
THE  SKY 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PAMPAS 

By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   W.    R.    S.    STOTT 


LUGGABD  standing  on  the  quay  at 
Buenos  Aires  was  worth  considering. 
Young,  tall,  strongly  built  and  good- 
looking,  he  was  spoiled,  if  at  all,  by  the  some- 
thing forceful  and  practical  that  added  ten 
years  to  his  apparent  age. 

Practicality  and  force  are  excellent  attri- 
butes, especially  of  a  machine  ;  in  man, 
beyond  a  certain  point  they  tend  to  crowd 
out  the  more  human  elements  and  the  softer 
qualities.  I  am  not  saying  they  had  done 
this  in  the  case  of  Luggard,  but  at  least 
it  was  safe  to  predict  that  with  him  senti- 
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ment  would  never  be  allowed  to  thwart 
action. 

Of  all  things  that  move  the  machine  is 
the  only  thing  entirely  sane,  and  remember- 
ing instinctively  that  truth  and  looking  at 
Luggard,  one  might  have  said  :  "  Here  is 
something  perfectly  balanced,  never  varying 
and  sure  as  far  as  humanly  possible  to  answer 
to  call  as  a  marine  engine  or  one  of  those 
derricks  just  finished  lading  cargo  into  the 
Tagus." 

Half  seated  on  a  bollard  close  by  and 
backgrounded    by   the    Tagus   was    Fallon, 

by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Luggard's  friend,  assistant  and  paid  partner 
in  this  expedition  he  was  making  down  to 
the  wilds  of  Patagonia  in  search  of  the  bones 
of  vanished  animals  ;  a  dry,  sunburnt,  hard- 
bitten man  of  forty  or  so  with  a  pleasant 
irregular  face,  the  strongest  feature  of  which 
was  the  nose. 

They  were  waiting  for  the  truck  with  their 
luggage,  which  was  coming  along  the  quay 
now  from  the  hotel,  and  when  it  drew  up, 
Fallon,  counting  the  pieces  and  finding  one 
short,  flew  off  the  handle  like  a  fussy  old  lady. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  imperturbable 
Luggard,  "  it's  my  gun -case  ;  it  went  on 
board  with  the  provision  boxes.  Let's 
get." 

He  crossed  the  gang-plank  followed  by 
the  other,  and  leaving  him  to  see  to  the 
luggage  and  the  state-rooms,  came  up  on  the 
spar  deck  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
harbour  could  be  obtained. 

This  complicated  series  of  artificial  docks 
filled  with  the  waters  of  the  La  Plata  Eiver 
pleased  Luggard  even  more  than  the  beauti- 
ful harbour  of  Eio. 

To  his  practical  mind  the  evidence  of 
human  energy  was  more  fascinating  than 
natural  beauty,  usefulness  of  more  appeal 
than  loveliness  ;  and  yet  this  true  believer 
in  the  theory  of  the  Moderns,  free,  one  might 
think,  of  the  disease  of  inutility  as  a  crank- 
shaft, was  out  on  a  hunt  for  old  bones 
in  that  home  of  lost  species,  Patagonia. 
Fossils,  things  of  deep  scientific  interest 
but  no  practical  value  at  all. 

Human  nature  is  full  of  delightful  sur- 
prises like  this.  Biological  History,  or,  if 
one  may  use  the  term.  Animal  Archseology, 
was  the  passion  of  this  man's  life  whom 
Nature  had  designed  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  affairs  ;  the  science  of  all  others 
most  remote  from  the  affairs  of  men  and  the 
practice  of  life. 

Holding  a  professorship  at  Yorktown  and 
with  sufficient  money  of  his  own  to  be 
independent  of  grants,  he  had  organised  this 
two-man  expedition  with  the  care  and 
particularity  of  a  scientific  operation,  secur- 
ing everything  of  the  best,  from  his  assistant 
Fallon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Schofer's  African 
Expedition,  to  the  covered  waggon,  guns  and 
provisions  now  stowed  in  the  hold  of  the 
Tagus. 

The  gangways  were  going  now  and  the 
shore  fasts  ;  the  syren  lifted  echoes  from  the 
town  and  river  and  the  big  steamer  with 
the  pilot  on  the  bridge  drew  out  from  Quay 
No.  6  to  breast  the  blaze  of  morning  light 
which  was  the  La  Plata. 


IL 

Patagonia  has  a  beach  a  thousand  miles 
long,  a  thousand  miles  of  the  same  old  beach, 
unless  where  a  bluff  breaks  the  sea  ;  the 
same  desolation  ;  the  same  far  flat  hinter- 
land unless  where  a  bluff  breaks  the  sky ; 
the  same  sun-blaze  and  silence  and  absence 
of  human  hfe  except  where  a  flat-topped 
town  of  a  few  houses  cries  across  the  water, 
"  Here  is  Desolation ! "  Yet  through  it 
all,  unseen  as  a  thought,  lies  the  thread  of 
the  electric  telegraph  line  connecting  civilisa- 
tion with  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Patagonia  is  the  great  fiat  land,  it  seems 
flattened  out  by  the  wind  eternally  blowing 
from  Cape  Horn ;  true  pampas,  spread 
here  and  there  with  Malaspina  and  red- wood 
bushes  and  scant  grass  marked,  out  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  districts,  with  little  in  the 
way  of  life  but  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
bird  and  far  away — always  far  away,  a  fleet- 
footed  herd  of  guanacos. 

They  passed  Bahia  de  St.  Matina,  Pena 
de  San  Jose,  that  great  hammer-head  of  land 
hiding  the  new  gulf,  and  Cap  Blanco,  reach- 
ing the  long  beach  where  stands  San  Julian, 
a  strew  of  galvanised-iron  houses  fronting 
the  shore  where  hides  were  piled  in  bales 
ready  for  shipment. 

They  were  landed  here,  stores,  waggon  and 
all  in  lighters,  and  the  Tagus,  having  taken  ou 
the  hides,  steered  south  for  Port  Santa  Cruz. 

*'  Heavens,"  said  Fallon  that  evening  as 
they  took  a  walk  on  the  beach  between  the 
desolate  town  and  the  desolate  sea,  "  if  lone- 
liness lives  anywhere  she  lives  here — we've 
knocked  at  her  door  and  found  her  in.  It's 
that  town  and  that  hill." 

He  was  referring  to  a  hill  far  to  the  north 
that  you  can  see  from  the  beach  of  San 
Julian,  a  hill  shaped  exactly  like  a  pyramid. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  town  ?  '" 
asked  Luggard. 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other, 
"  but  if  it  was  away  the  place  wouldn't  be 
nearly  so  desolate,  seems  to  me — it's  the 
psychological  effect." 

"  Which  means  fancy,"  said  Luggard. 

It  seemed  strange  to  him  that  a  man  like 
Fallon,  used  to  exploration  and  the  wilds, 
should  indulge  in  whimsies  like  this.  As  for 
himself,  he  was  iron  to  such  impressions  ; 
that  sort  of  thing  was  all  right  for  women. 
It  cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  virility 
of  Fallon,  but  he  said  nothing. 

III. 

From  San  Julian,  having  obtained,  by  luck, 
two  good  horses  for  the  waggon,  they  struck 
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west  a,cross  the  great  plains  with  the  Eio 
Chico  to  the  south  of  them  and  the  Rio  de 
Bayos  to  the  north,  and  the  Cordilleras 
hidden  beyond  the  horizon  to  the  west. 

The  Patagonian  coast  has  been  long  known 
as  a  hunting  ground  for  fossil  remains,  the 
bones  of  the  small  horses,  the  pyrotherium 
and  the  earlier  South  American  animals,  to 
say  nothing  of  fossil  woods  ;  but  from  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received  Luggard  was 
leaving  the  coast  to  itself  and  striking  far 
inland.  It  was  after  rain,  there  was  grass 
here  and  there,  poor  enough  but  sufficient, 
with  the  corn  they  carried,  for  the  horses, 
and  there  were  water-holes  and  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Eio  Chico,  so  they  would  not 
want  for  water. 

They  were  not  hurried.  Here  in  this  land 
of  vast  spaces  where  the  only  thing  that  told 
of  time  was  the  sun,  they  made  no  more 
than  twenty  miles  a  day,  sometime^  far  less, 
whilst  to  north,  south,  east  and  west  the 
pampas  carried  the  eye  to  nothing  but  the 
ring  of  the  horizon  unbroken  by  tree  or  sign 
of  life  except  for  an  occasional  far  herd  of 
guanacos,  always  moving  as  if  pursued  and 
vanishing  almost  as  soon  as  sighted. 

Fallon,  who  had  talked  of  loneliness  at 
San  Julian,  thought  nothing  of  it  here.  He 
was  the  geologist,  wise  in  recognising  the 
clays  and  strata  where  their  quarry  might 
be  found,  with  no  eye  for  anything  but 
indications. 

He  surveyed  the  ground  and  the  land 
around  them  as  a  gold  prospector  might  have 
done  regardless  of  all  else,  a  silent  man  when 
at  work  and  at  night  too  tired  for  much 
talk. 

They  passed  Indian  burial-mounds  which 
they  left  untouched,  explored  the  ground 
dips  and  small  canons  that  occurred  here 
and  there,  always  with  poor  results,  which, 
however,  were  better  than  none. 

But  the  land  was  changing,  and  one  day 
Fallon  exploring  a  dip  brought  to  light  some- 
thing like  a  soup  plate  ;  it  was  a  great  oyster 
shell — they  had  struck  Eocene  formation. 
Here,  three  or  four  million  years  ago,  had 
been  seashore,  here  where  of  all  things 
earthly  the  sea  seemed  most  remote. 

That  day,  just  as  land  tells  of  its  presence 
to  the  sailor  by  the  gulls,  far  away  above 
them  in  the  blue  they  saw  a  condor  with  a 
ten-foot  stretch  of  wing,  and  aw^ay  to  the 
west  a  broken  white  line — its  home,  the 
Cordilleras. 

On  the  day  following  in  a  canon  which  the 
rains  had  worked  out  they  found  a  litop- 
ternas  skull,  a  species  of  the  early  horse,  and 


on  the  day  following,  only  a  mile  away  from 
this  find — the  skull. 

It  was  in  no  canon  or  dip  of  ground,  it  was 
bedded  on  the  side  of  a  rise  ;  the  weather  had 
slowly  and,  one  might  almost  say,  carefully 
exposed  it,  and  what  was  visible  was  only  the 
apex.  All  other  men  might  have  passed  it 
without  remark,  as  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
most  certainly  had  done,  but  these  two  at 
sight  of  it  halted  and  then  gazed  at  one 
another  in  astonishment. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  see, 
nothing  but  a  convex  white  surface  a  foot 
or  so  in  diameter  like  part  of  a  bedded 
mushroom. 

Fallon  got  down  on  his  knees  beside  it  and 
began  carefully  to  test  the  soil  at  its  edges  ; 
it  was  friable,  but  how  hard  the  deeper  soil 
might  be  it  was  impossible  to  say.  One 
thing  clearly  stood  out,  the  skull,  judging  by 
the  part  exposed,  was  monstrous  in  size  ; 
this  was  just  a  table  of  it.  Elephant  ? 
Fallon,  who  had  unearthed  elephants  from 
the  Fayum  desert  in  Africa,  knew  at  once 
that  this  was  something  different  from  the 
largest  beasts  known  to  man,  so  did  Luggard. 

Luggard's  mind  instantaneously  reviewed 
everything — all  known  forms  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  which,  indeed,  included  all 
known  forms,  and,  judging  from  the  whole  by 
the  sample  exposed,  he  knew  that  he  was 
confronting  the  unknown. 

The  removal  of  the  friable  earth  for  a  few 
inches  gave  scarcely  any  dip ;  judging  by 
what  there  was  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  digging  out  would  take  them  a 
week  at  least.  It  all  depended  on  the  state 
of  the  bone  and  its  fragility,  which  had  to 
be  carefully  tested.  If  the  fossilisation  had 
not  penetrated  through  the  whole  depth, 
varnish  would  have  to  be  applied  and  the 
whole  thing  carefully  bandaged  to  stand 
shipment. 

They  turned  from  it  and  began  prepara- 
tions for  a  long  halt. 

To  make  the  waggon  a  more  comfortable 
sleeping-place  at  night,  they  removed  the 
stores,  placing  them  in  a  pot-hole  close  to 
the  mound,  and  covering  them  with  a  spare 
tarpaulin  ;  they  took  the  harness  from  the 
horses,  gave  them  a  feed  of  corn  and  tethered 
them  with  twenty-foot  lengths  of  rope  so 
that  they  could  graze  from  the  scant  grass 
patches  round  about.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  water  ;  they  had  passed  a  source  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  to  which  the 
horses  could  be  led,  and  they  had  with  them 
a  breaker  which  could  be  filled  as  wanted. 

This  done,  in  the  few  hours  of  daylight 
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remaining,  they  set  to  work  on  the  skull. 
Whilst  Luggard  with  a  tiny  drill  and  gouge 
tested  the  bone  to  see  its  condition  as  to 
fragility,  finding  it  fairly  solid,  Fallon  scrap- 
ing like  an  armadillo  and  with  the  instinct 
of  a  dog  near  the  base  of  the  mound  un- 
earthed a  gigantic  neck  vertebra,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  whole  monstrous  skeleton 
would  be  found  when  sought  for. 

They  knocked  off  work  just  before  sun- 
down. 


the  west,  the  Cordilleras  showed  more  clearly 
than  ever  seen  before. 

The  ever-blowing  wind  had  absolutely 
ceased.  It  was  this  that  made  Luggard  look 
around  him  from  skyline  to  skyline  with  a 
questioning  eye  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
lost  something. 

The  wind  was  gone. 

The  wind  is  part  of  the  pampas  ;  blowing 


"  The  waggon  was  lifted  bodily  and  flung 
twenty  yards.  .  .  .  Something  sped  by 
them  like  a  broken  umbrella  blown  away  by 
the  hurricane ;  it  was  a  rhea  almost  as  big 
as  an  ostrich,  blown  like  thistledown." 


Luggard  standing  up,  looked  around  him 
from  horizon  to  horizon. 

)  IV. 

The  pampas  lay  golden  and  still  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  red-wood  and  scrub 
bushes  casting  long  shadows,  and,  away  to 


a  full  gale  or  a  zephyr,  it  is  always  there, 
talking  or  whispering  or  shouting ;  driving 
the  snow  on  the  rain,  or  simply  playing  with 
the  twigs  of  the  red-wood  or  the  leaves  of 
the  callifate. 
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"  Dead  calm,'*  said  Fallon.  He  struck 
a  match  to  light  his  pipe  and  the  flame 
burned  without  showing  a  flicker,  then,  as 
he  flung  the  match  away  he  shaded  his  eyes, 
looking  to  where  a  flock  of  birds  showed 
to  the  west  suddenly  developed  against  the 
crystal  blue  of  the  sky. 

The   birds    were   coming   towards  them, 


moving  high  and  with  speed.  It  was  a  vast 
flock,  a  long-drawn  vibrating  cloud,  and  now 
as  it  passed  overhead  came  the  winnowing 
sound  of  the  wings  that  died  away  as  the 
flock  passed  eastward  and  towards  the 
sea. 

"  Going  strong,  aren't  they  ?  "  said  Fallon. 

He  set  about  preparing  the  supper,  then 


"They  could  neither  speak  nof  move.' 
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an  liour  later,  having  taken  a  look  at  the 
horses,  they  turned  in. 

A  little  after  midnight  Luggard  awoke  to 
a  sound  like  the  far-ofE  drumming  of  rain 
on  canvas.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  then 
slipping  from  under  the  waggon  tent,  he 
came  out. 

The  pampas  lay  under  the  light  of  the 
moon,  still  not  a  breath  of  wind  or  stir  of 
bush,  only  the  drumming  of  the  rain  which 
turned  into  a  drumming  of  hoofs  and — ^there 
they  were,  a  herd  of  guanacos  coming  as  if 
straight  for  the  camp  and  as  if  driven  by  the 
fiend. 

Fallon,  awakened,  now  slipped  out  and 
they  ran  to  quiet  the  horses  neighing  and 
backing  from  their  tethers  whilst  the  herd, 
fifty  if  one,  passed  as  though  following  a 
ruled  line  and  scarcely  swerving  from  the 
presence  of  the  humans. 

"  Pesky  fools,"  said  Fallon. 

They  returned  to  the  waggon,  fell  asleep 
and  awoke  at  sunrise.  The  horses  had  broken 
tether  and  were  gone.  Clean  gone  and  not 
a  speck  of  them  to  be  seen.  They  must 
have  broken  tether  hours  ago,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  and  trust  in  the 
chance  of  their  return. 

The  wind  had  come  back,  blowing  from  a 
cloudless  sky  and  as  if  from  the  mouth  of 
the  great  sun  that  had  broken  above  the 
skyline. 

It  was  a  hot  wind,  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  weight,  gusting  so  that  the 
waggon -cover  flapped  and  strained  to  it,  and 
Fallon,  who  was  cleaning  up  after  breakfast, 
had  a  tin  plate  blown  from  his  hand  a  dis- 
tance of  yards. 

**  Hell  of  a  wind,"  said  Fallon.  "  It's 
blowing  half  a  gale,  and  I  believe  it's  coming 
stronger  ;  no  use  working  in  a  tear  like  this." 

*'  Oh,  I  think  it's  all  right,"  said  Luggard, 
looking  into  the  clear  sky  of  the  east  under 
his  hand.     "  I  reckon  it  will  drop  soon." 

But  he  was  wrong.     It  increased. 

It  had  lost  its  gusty  nature  and  settled 
to  a  steady  drive,  a  full  gale  now  out  of  a 
clear  sky  and  beneath  a  merrily  shining  sun. 

They  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  lee- 
ward of  the  waggon  and  then  shifted,  lying 
down  to  the  leeward  of  the  mound.  They 
were  afraid  the  waggon  would  be  upset  and 
they  could  not  take  in  the  qover.  It  was 
impossible  to  handle  the  canvas  in  a  blow 
like  this. 

"  Those  guanacos  were  running  for  shelter 
last  night,"  shouted  Fallon.  "  Hope  it's  not 
coming  on  worse." 

It  was. 


Crying  like  a  hawk,  filling  the  sky  with 
cries  and  what  seemed  the  echoes  of  cries,  it 
grew  till  the  waggon  was  lifted  bodily  and 
flung  twenty  yards,  shattered  to  match- wood, 
and  the  canvas-tilt,  blown  sky-high,  sailed 
away  like  a  parachute  carried  miles  and 
miles  to  who  knows  where. 

And  still  the  wind  grew  with  a  steady 
rumble  from  the  east  above  the  wild  cry- 
ing, till  it  seemed  that  the  whole  land  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego  was  being  rolled  up  and 
was  coming  on  them  with  the  sea  behind  it. 

They  could  neither  speak  nor  move. 
Something  sped  by  them  like  a  broken 
umbrella,  blown  away  by  the  hurricane ;  it 
was  a  rhea  almost  as  big  as  an  ostrich,  blown 
like  thistledown. 

V. 

"  It's  stopped." 

Luggard  was  speaking ;  the  great  blow  was 
over  and  he  was  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow. 

Over,  though  the  wind  was  still  a  thirty- 
mile-an-hour  wind,  though  dropping. 

They  rose  up. 

The  skull  was  unharmed.  Coming  to  the 
pot-hole  where  the  provisions  were  stored, 
they  found  everything  right  and  not  a  case 
disturbed.  The  iron  pressure  of  the  wind 
had  kept  them  down. 

But  the  waggon  had  vanished — or  as  good 
as  vanished.  An  axle,  a  wheel,  splinters  of 
wood — nothing  more. 

*'  The  devil !  "  said  Luggard. 

They  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast,  waggon;  gone,  horses  gone — cut 
off.  Yet  neither  man  was  thinking  of  him- 
self so  much  as  of  the  skull,  and  the  bones 
belonging  to  it  still  surely  to  be  found. 

They  would  have  to  go  back  to  San  Julian 
to  get  a  waggon ;  that  fact  stood  before  them 
square  as  a  tower.  But  these  practical  men 
did  not  waste  time  or  words  lamenting ;  the 
Patagonian  wind  had  played  them  a  dirty 
trick,  but  it  had  at  least  spared  the  pro- 
visions, also  the  pick  and  shovel  which  were 
heavy  and  had  given  it  little  grip,  and  the 
guns. 

They  did  not  even  bother  to  hunt  for  the 
horses  ;  not  only  was  the  waggon  gone,  but 
the  corn, 

"  There's  no  use  in  us  both  going  back," 
said  Fallon,  "  you'd  better  stick  here  and 
get  on  with  the  digging  out,  and  I'll  hoof  it 
for  San  Julian.  I  ought  to  get  there  in  ten 
days.  I'll  take  grub  for  a  week  and  my 
compass  and  the   12-bore,  and  I  reckon  I 
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know  the  trail   well  enough  to  strike  the 
water  places." 

They  scratched  round  hunting  out  things 
here  and  there  that  the  wind  had  left  un- 
touched or  blown  into  odd  corners  of  the 
ground  ;  a  hairbrush,  a  safety-razor  and  a 
penknife  they  recovered  in  this  way  with 
other  things,  and  then  they  set  to  work 
arranging  for  Fallon's  departure. 

It  was  strange,  that,  having  to  end  their 
companionship  all  at  once  and  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol,  so  to  speak,  even  though  the 
separation  would  be  only  temporary — yet 
how  much  of  eternity  has  that  word  "  tem- 
porary "  been  made  to  cover  in  the  everyday 
speech  of  pan  ! 

One  of  the  big  water-bottles,  holding  two 
quarts,  he  took  with  him,  and  food  enough 
for  a  week. 

"  I  reckon  I  can  get  armadillos,"  said  he, 
"  and  birds  if  I  run  short  of  grub — which'  I 
won't,  and  there  are  water-holes  in  plenty." 

"  Luck  !  "  said  Luggard. 

Fallon  took  the  trail  they  had  come  by  ; 
it  was  a  distinct  trail,  a  water-source  trail 
made  by  the  guanacos  during,  maybe,  ten 
thousand  years,  maybe  thirty.  He  kept  to 
it,  Luggard  watching  him. 

He  did  not  watch  long.  This  man  of  iron 
and  will  had  no  inclination  for  speculations 
or  musings,  and  Fallon  out  of  gunshot  was 
dead  to  him  till  Fallon's  return.    . 

He  turned  to  the  business  in  hand. 

The  great  blow  had  not  hurt  the  skull. 
A  wind  capable  of  dismasting  a  ship  is  utterly 
disarmed  by  a  bald  man's  head ;  the  skull 
that  for  seons  had  been  covered  and  whose 
dome  had  been  partly  exposed  during  per- 
haps twenty  years  was  there  waiting  to  be 
worked  upon,  and  Luggard,  forgetting  the 
other,  set  to  on  his  job. 

I  have  said  that  Luggard  had  found  the 
exposed  part  of  the  skull  to  be  filtrated  and 
therefore  solid,  and  had  concluded  that  the 
sample  was  significant  of  the  mass.  Before 
sunset  that  day  he  proved  himself  wrong. 
The  deeper  portions  of  the  bone  now  exposed 
proved  unfiltrated  and  therefore  easily 
broken. 

This  was  a  blow.  His  employment  was 
gone. 

As  he  cooked  his  supper,  and  afterwards 
as  he  lay  on  his  elbow  smoking  his  pipe,  he 
measured  the  full  meaning  of  it.  There  was 
no  use  in  going  on  with  the  work  till  Fallon 
came  back.  To  expose  the  whole  skull  as 
he  had  intended  would  be  to  expose  it  to 
destruction,  every  section  as  exposed  would 
have  to  be  treated  with  shellac.     He  had 


none.  The  whole  thing  would  have  to  be 
bandaged  for  protection.  He  had  nothing 
to  bandage  it  with,  the  wind  that  had  left 
him  the  pick  and  the  shovel  had  taken  the 
shellac  and  the  linen.  Nature,  when  she 
gets  man  alone  to  play  with,  acts  very  often 
like  this,  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

But  Luggard  was  not  a  mouse,  he  was  a 
man.  This  opening  pat  of  the  paw  left  him 
quite  unmoved.  It  was  so,  and  bothering 
would  not  make  it  otherwise.  He  hoped 
that  Fallon  would  bring  back  with  him 
enough  shellac  and  linen  on  the  off-chance 
that  the  great  skull  would  prove  to  be 
unfiltrated  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  resting 
on  that  hope  he  fell  asleep,  lying  there  in 
the  open  with  his  face  buried  in  the  crook  of 
his  arm,  for  shelter  he  had  none,  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  tarpaulin  saved  from  the  wreckage 
and  which  did  him  instead  of  a  blanket. 

He  awoke  after  sunrise. 

Just  in  that  moment  when  the  sun  has 
all  but  freed  himself  from  the  horizon,  the 
pampas,  in  weather  like  this,  is  a  golden  and 
a  wonderful  and  a  living  thing ;  comfort- 
able as  the  light  of  a  fire,  the  light  of  the  sun 
destroys  desolation  and  the  bleakness  of 
distance  and  almost  the  sense  of  loneliness. 

Luggard  had  a  month  before  him,  perhaps 
more,  to  be  lived  out  in  this  place.  Here  on 
the  pampas  he  had  to  face  Nature  and  Time 
without  a  companion  and  without  a  roof  to 
cover  him,  and — at  first  sight,  without  an 
occupation  to  engage  his  mind. 

It  was  as  though  Nature  had  laid  a  trap 
for  a  civilised  man  to  destroy  him,  taking 
him  from  all  that  constitutes  civilisation 
and  choosing  for  her  first  weapon  loneliness. 

But  she  had  chosen  a  tough  subject. 
This  man,  absolutely  without  fear  and  filled 
with  resources  of  interest,  cared  nothing  for 
loneliness. 

All  the  same,  he  was  cunning.  He  saw 
the  great  blank  space  of  time  before  him,  a 
desert  in  which  there  w^as  only  one  danger, 
so  he  thought — want  of  occupation. 

Sitting  there  on  the  bank-side  beside  the 
skull,  whilst  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  sky, 
he  at  once  began  to  plot  and  plan  the  various 
occupations  and  pursuits  to  fill  the  days  and 
the  weeks  before  him. 

First  hunting.  He  determined  to  rely  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  provisions  in  the 
cache.  Besides  the  other  things  recovered 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  waggon  he  had  his 
rifle  and  ammunition.  There  were  guanacos 
to  be  stalked,  and  armadillos  and  small 
animals  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  Then 
there  was  the  cooking  and  preparing  meals 
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three  times  a  day ;  the  careful  search  of 
the  ground  all  to  northward  for  stray  things 
and  bits  of  the  destroyed  waggon ;  the 
prospecting  for  more  fossils  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  erection  of  a  cairn  on  top  of  the 
mound  near  the  skull  so  that  he  would  have 
a  landmark  in  his  wanderings  in  search  of 
game  or  bones — oh,  there  were  lots  of  things 
to  be  done,  varied  occupations  that  would 
fill  a  month  or  more,  and  for  relaxation  at 
night  he  had  his  own  mind,  active  and 
stored  with  treasure. 

So  far  from  fearing  the  prospect  before 
him,  he  was  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  freedom 
and  release  from  the  little  things  of  life. 
He  was  swimming  all  alone,  filled  with  the 
joy  of  his  own  strength  and  individuality, 
king  of  his  own  world — and  that  feeling  was 
no  illusion.  He  had  never  before  been 
really  alone  with  himself,  and  his  brain  in 
this  new  freedom  was  like  an  athlete  stripped 
for  a  race  and  free  of  the  worry  of  clothes. 

It  had  been  his  habit  to  amuse  himself 
with  mathematical  problems.  He  was  a 
bad  arithmetician,  but  he  had  a  feeling  for 
the  higher  mathematics  and  the  speculations 
of  Einstein  had  interested  him  more  than  a 
little. 

To-night,  alter  supper  and  smoking  his 
pipe,  Patagonia  and  the  visible  universe  was 
forgotten.  He  had  seized  at  last  a  problem 
that  had  eluded  him. 

All  mathematical  figures  are  finite.  You 
cannot  expand  a  triangle  indefinitely  in 
space  because  the  straight  lines  forming  it 
cannot  be  infinite  in  length :  they  must  meet 
to  form  angles.  For  this  reason  the  triangle 
is  an  imperfect  figure  since  it  is  incapable 
of  being  expanded  indefinitely.  Where  lies 
the  imperfection  ?  There  is  nothing  to  the 
thing  but  lines,  the  imperfection  must  be  in 
the  lines  and  must  be  want  of  straightness. 
They  are  not  ideally  straight,  and  the  only 
possible  imperfection  affecting  all  parts  of 
all  straight  lines  equally  must  be  curvature. 
The  ideal  straight  line,  that  is  to  say,  the 
shortest  distance,  between  two  points  must 
be  curved,  and  of  course  equally  curved,  for 
any  inequality  would  lengthen  the  distance. 

It  must,  in  fact,  be  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  of  the  greatest  circle  possible  to  be  des- 
cribed in  space  since  the  curve  in  it  cannot 
be  reduced. 

Now  comes  the  intriguing  part  of  this  idea. 

The  circumference  of  this  absolute  circle 
is  the  ultimate  measure  of  distance.  There 
can  be  no  distance  greater  than  the  "  length  " 
of  this  circumference.  Distance,  therefore, 
has  a  limit  which  cannot  be  exceeded.     A 


man  starting  from  any  point  in  space  and 
moving  forward  in  an  ideally  straight  line 
towards  another  point  must  come  back  at 
last  to  the  point  of  departure. 

In  other  words.  Space,  whilst  being  possibly 
infinite  in  itself,  is  finite  relative  to  every 
point  of  itself. 

Einstein's  curvature  exists  not  as  an 
attribute  of  space  but  of  distance. 

Luggard,  playing  with  this  idea,  fell  asleep. 

Next  day^  besides  his  camp  duties,  such  as 
cooking  and  cleaning  up,  he  began  the  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  ground  to  the  north  in 
search  of  wreckage  blown  away  by  the  wind. 
He  found  numerous  small  articles  stuck  in 
bushes  and  lying  in  hollows  and  cracks  of 
the  ground. 

He  worked  slowly  and  marked  the  area 
that  he  had  covered,  and  calculated  that  the 
whole  possible  area  would  take  a  week  of 
search.  But  he  knew  the  value  of  change  of 
occupation,  and  next  day  he  left  this  business 
entirely  and  began  the  hunt  for  fossils,  dis- 
covering a  few  small  bones,  enough  to  give 
promise  of  more  and  to  lend  interest  to  the 
work. 

Of  nights  he  would  fall  back  on  small 
mathematical  problems  and  the  library  of 
a  well-stored  mind.  He  was  quite  happy 
and  content  without  any  unpleasant  sense  of 
loneliness  and  capable  of  carrying  on  as  he 
was  for  an  indefinite  time,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
him. 

VI. 

All  the  same  and  after  awhile,  maybe  a 
week  or  more,  Luggard' s  peace  of  mind  began 
to  be  troubled  by  something  on  which  he 
could  not  put  a  finger.  A  sort  of  vague 
melancholy  that  seemed  born  of  a  want,  a 
discontent  caused  by  what  ? 

Isolation  ?     No. 

He  had  thought  of  that  and  had  fortified 
himself  against  it  by  plotting  out  all  sorts 
of  various  employments,  fortifying,  really,  the 
strongest  part  of  his  character. 

He  could  stand  isolation  to  any  amount. 

Boredom  ?  No,  he  was  fully  interested  in 
all  his  little  affairs. 

The  monotonous  scenery  around  him  ? 
No.  The  pampas,  though  steadfast  in  its 
outlines,  was  always  changing  to  the  different 
lights  of  day,  and  anyhow  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  affected  by  surroundings. 

Knocking  off  his  other  work  he  would  start 
for  long  walks,  miles  and  miles  across  the 
pampas  always  sure,  in  that  clear  air,  of 
keeping  in  sight  the  cairn  he  had  raised  on 
the  mound  for  a  landmark. 
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Tired  out  at  night  he  would  sleep  soundly 
for  a  few  hours  and  then  awake  gasping  from 
want  of  air  owing  to  the  fact  that  half  un- 
consciously and  half  waking  from  sleep  he 
had  drawn  the  tarpaulin  over  his  head,  then 
lying  awake  he  would  gaze  at  the  stars  or 
the  distance  around  him,  half  torpid  and 
with  the  strangest  feeling  as  though  he  were 
losing  his  individuality. 

Nature,  whom  he  had  made  light  of  and 
against  whom  he  was  so  well  equipped,  had 
got  him  at  last.  Her  storms,  desolation  and 
loneliness  could  not  touch  him,  yet  her 
presence  was  beginning  to  tell.  For  against 
it  he  had  no  roof  or  walls  to  shelter  him. 

No  man  can  live  long  in  her  presence 
without  a  hole  of  some  sort  to  hide  himself 
in  from  her  ceaseless  stare.  In  the  great 
flat  land  he  had  neither  house  nor  hut  nor 
tent  nor  cave,  not  even  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  tarpaulin  was  no  use ;  not  only  did  it 
half  smother  him,  but  it  was  too  close  to  his 
face,  too  thin.  The  sky  pressed  right  on 
top  of  it. 

And  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  build 
a  hiding-place  to  keep  the  sky  and  the  dis- 
tance away  from  him. 

Like  a  bottle  of  wine  uncorked  he  was 
evaporating,  and  the  knowledge  came  to  him 
at  last  mixed  with  a  vague  dread  such  as  he 
had  never  experienced  before. 

His  mind,  still  powerful,  recognised  the 
position  and  fought  it.  It  was  absurd,  the 
sort  of  thing  that  might  happen  to  Fallon, 
not  to  him.  It  was  a  phase  and  would  fade 
out ;  still,  and  all  the  same,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  if  possible  to  devise  some  sort  of 
habitation. 

He  did  not  know  that  what  he  was  fighting 
was  not  a  fancy  but  a  necessity  great  as  the 
necessity  for  water. 

He  spent  a  day  trying  to  dig  into  the  bank 
where  the  skull  was,  to  make  a  cave  of  some 
sort.  Useless,  he  had  nothing  to  shore  up 
the  roof  and  sides  with :  the  thing  crumbled 
in.  He  was  defeated,  but  so  weary  with  the 
work  that  he  scarcely  cared.  He  slept  well 
that  night  till  before  dawn,  when  a  nightmare 
whose  dream  was  the  problem  about  the 
triangle  and  the  limitation  of  distance,  which 
we  already  know,  aroused  him  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  still  without  a  shelter  from  the 
sky  and  the  distances  around  him. 
He  sat  watching  the  dawn  come. 
This  tremendous  business  had  little  to  do 
with  the  thing  we  know  of  as  dawn  and  which 
can  be  seen  from  a  bedroom  window. 

Here  doors  of  darkness  a  thousand  miles 
high  were  slowly  turning  to  doors  of  crystal. 


More,  the  vast  business  was  being  directed 
and  worked  from  no  common  centre.  Stars 
were  taking  themselves  away,  a  cloud  in  the 
east  was  turning  itself  to  ether,  the  Cordil- 
leras in  the  west  were  lifting  their  snows  into 
the  light,  and  from  all  this  tremendous  work 
not  a  sound.  Then  the  sun  rose,  lighting 
the  world  from  Cape  Horn  to  Panama  and 
beyond,  and  he  bit  on  the  bullet  and  turned 
his  back  to  the  sun  and  watched  the  Cor- 
dilleras white  against  the  distant  blue. 

It  was  an  old  tin  plate  he  was  cleaning 
after  an  heroically  constructed  and  eaten 
breakfast  that  took  him  in  hand  and  talked 
to  him  as  he  had  never  been  talked  to  before  : 
"  You  can't  stick  it  any  longer  here,  you 
are  tethered  by  that  cache  and  the  skull, 
you  must  hike  for  San  Julian  if  you  can  get 
there.  Your  mind  is  being  sucked  away 
from  you.  You've  got  to  get  under  cover, 
got  to  make  for  cover.  You  can't  fight  this 
thing  and  you  are  a  fool  to  think  you  can. 
Soon  you'll  be  mad,  scratching  for  a  hole 
like  an  armadillo — ^the  whole  thing  is,  maybe, 
only  a  fancy,  but  there  it  is." 

Yes.  That  was  the  truth — yet  all  the 
same  he  fought  it,  to  be  influenced  by  a  fancy 
why  that  would  bring  him  to  the  same  level 
as  Fallon. 

Unconsciously  he  had  been  criticising 
Fallon  from  the  first,  cruelly  yet  not  unkindly. 
That  was  Luggard's  way,  the  way  of  the 
scientific  mind.  So  would  he  have  dis- 
sected a  frog.  Fallon  was  temperamental, 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  but  reacting  to 
environment  like  a  woman  or  like  a  baro- 
meter to  weather.  Luggard  had  been 
through  the  alkali  hell  of  Death  Valley  un- 
moved, yet  here  in  this  comparative  heaven 
not  only  was  he  moved  but  shaken  to  the 
foundations  of  his  being. 

And  the  thing  was  absurd  from  the 
material  point  of  view.  He  had  air,  food, 
water,  freedom  and  occupation ;  he  did  not 
require  shelter  against  the  weather,  which 
^was  fine — he  required  nothing  but  shelter 
against  the  sky.  And  that,  of  course,  was 
pure  fancy,  for  the  sky  could  not  harm  him 
materially. 

He  said  to  himself :  "  This  thing  is  most 
curious.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  so 
overcome.  Without  any  manner  of  doubt 
I  am  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  roof 
habit.  Since  the  time  of  the  worms  Life 
has  been  accustomed  to  dig  itself  in  against 
the  weather  and  enemies.  The  tree-men  had 
a  roof  of  leaves,  the  cave-men  the  roof  of  a 
cave,  the  tent-dwellers  their  tents ;  there  is 
no  tribe  so  savage  that  it  has  not  evolved  a 
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hut  or  hiding-place  ;  and  without  any  doubt 
I  am  suffering  from  the  old  stain  of  the  mind 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  am  tethered  to 
this  spot. 

"  Herds  and  primitive  men  on  the  march 
would  not  worry  about  a  shelter,  and  I 
believe  if  I  broke  from  here  and  started  on 
the  march  to  San  Julian  this  thing  would 
lift — all  these  instincts  are  not  things  of 
yesterday,  but  deep-rooted  in  old  times. 

"  I  will  write  a  thesis  on  this.  Let  us  test 
the  theory." 

He  went  and  collected  provisions  from  the 
store,  took  his  gun  and  ammunition,  made 
sure  he  had  his  compass,  filled  his  water- 
bottle  at  the  source  and  started  east. 

The  first  step  was  like  a  step  out  of  a 
closed  circle  into  freedom.  A  mile  from  the 
fatal  spot  the  worry  had  lifted;  he  was  going 
somewhere,  marching  with  the  hundred 
million  primitive  men,  his  ancestors,  who 
on  their  great  migrations  and  hunts  never 


worried  about  the  shelter  of  a  cave  or  a  hut. 
And  he  could  not  turn  back  with  all  those 
tribes  behind  him,  on  either  side  and  leading 
him. 

That  night  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dead- 
tired  beside  a  red- wood  bush,  not  worrying 
about  any  shelter,  and  later,  within  a  day's 
march  of  San  Julian,  bronzed,  footsore,  half 
starved,  yet  sane,  he  met  Fallon  and  the 
waggon  which  Fallon  had  gone  to  fetch. 

But  he  did  not  go  back  with  the  other. 
He  lied  and  made  excuses  rather  than  confess 
that  he  feared  to  see  again  the  battle-ground 
where  his  will  had  been  broken. 

He  sent  Fallon  to  collect  the  skull,  which, 
incidentally,  Fallon  failed  to  find. 

Neither  did  he  write  his  thesis — but  he  has 
permitted  me,  whilst  suppressing  his  real 
name,  to  write  this  story  as  a  warning  to 
all  who  would  go  counter  to  the  ancestral 
instincts  which  are  the  basis  of  the  mentality 
of  Man. 


TIME  OF  LAMBS. 

TTOW  shall  she  walk  in  these  green  fields 

-■^  ^     Where  two  and  two  the  new- dropped  lambs 

With  trembling  legs  and  waggling  tails 

Drain  the  sweet  liquor  from  their  dams ; 

Or  ever  bear  here  to  behold 
This  flock  of  mothers  in  their  pride, 
Whose  body's  firstfruit  is  become 
A  box  of  dust  for  earth  to  hide  ? 


Shall  she  not  all  bewildered  stand, 
Wild  eyes,  wild  heart,  from  all  the  rest, 
And  hunger  for  the  little  mouth 
That  nuzzled  last  year  at  her  breast? 

A.  NEWBERRY  GHOYGE, 


POUISHNOFF 

A  PERSONAL  STUDY  OF  THE 
GREAT  RUSSIAN  PIANIST 

By  WATSON  LYLE 


FIVE  years  ago  the  name  of  Leff  Pouisli- 
noff  was  absolutely  unknown  outside 
his  native  land,  yet  to-day,  by  artistic 
worth,  and  sheer  hard  work,  he  takes  place 
amongst  the  few  great  pianists  of  the  world. 
His  cultured  and  beautiful  art  has  become 
familiar  not  only  to  concert  audiences  in 
this  and  other  European  countries,  and  in 
America,  but  to  the  vaster  publics  made 
accessible  by  the  inventions  of  wireless  and 
the  gramophone. 

He  arrived  in  London  from  his  native 
land,  Russia,  in  1920,  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  forced  by  the  troublous  state  of 
his  country  to  make  a  reputation  anew,  in  a 
strange  land,  amongst  strangers,  of  whose 
language  he  knew  not  a  word,  and  handi- 
capped in  health  and  pocket  by  all  he  had 
endured.  Soon,  however,  he  made  friends  ; 
indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  with 
his  unusually  strong  personal  magnetism, 
and  unobtrusive  charm  of  manner.  To  that 
small  circle  of  friends  (amongst  whom  were 
the  lady  who  three  years  ago  became  his 
wife,  and  myself)  he  remains  very  loyal  in 
these  latter  years  of  brilliant  successes. 
The  Emersonian  dictum,  that  to  have  a 
friend  one  should  be  a  friend,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  his  code  of  life. 

When  he  came  here  he  was  already  a 
professional  pianist  and  a  thoroughly 
equipped  musician,  having  studied  his  art 
at  the  Petrograd  Conservatoire,  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  and  Glazounov,  for  com- 
position, and  with  Mme.  Essipoff  for  piano- 
forte. During  the  revolution  he  conducted 
a  whole  series  of  concerts  in  Tiflis,  in  Asia 
Minor.  At  these  concerts  the  soloists  were 
well-known  artists  including  Koussevitsky, 
Heifetz,  Rachmaninoff,  and  Marteau. 

At  that  historic  time  Pouishnofi  had 
naturally  some  thrilling  experiences.  One 
night  in  the  capital,  homeward  bound  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  he  found 


that  he  had  to  cross    a  large  square  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.     He  knew  that  there 
were   machine-guns   on   the   roofs,   trained 
upon  the  open  space  below.     The  adjacent 
streets  were  all  unlit,  the  square  alone  being 
brilliantly  illuminated.     To  attempt  to  cross 
it  he  knew  meant  almost  certain  death,  yet 
to  go  back  and  negotiate  the  barrier  by  a 
more  circuitous  route  was  equally  dangerous. 
Acting  with  the  promptness  of  decision  and 
clear  thinking  that  is  characteristic  of  him 
in   emergencies,    he   boldly   determined   to 
play  the  fool  (the  lower  classes  in  Russia 
regard  idiots  with  something  akin  to  rever- 
ence)   and   coolly   sauntered   out   into   the 
middle  of  the  square,  right  into  the  zone  of 
fire.     There   he   stood,    hands   stuffed   into 
pockets,  gaping  blankly  around  him.     The 
suspense  was  awful,  the  effort  required  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  idiotic  vacuity 
terrific,  with  the  expectation  every  instant 
of  hearing  the  whizz  of  bullets  around  him. 
Nerving  himself  for  the  supreme  moment,' 
he  slowly  turned  and  continued  his  (appar- 
ently) aimless,  leisurely  dawdle  towards  the 
farther  side  of  the  terrifying  place,  into  a 
dark  side  street.     Once  there,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  he  ran  for  safety  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him. 

This  presence  of  mind  undoubtedly  saved 
his  life  on  another  occasion,  but  that  was 
before  the  war,  if  I  remember  rightly.  He 
was  a  guest  at  a  country  house  in  a  deserted 
district,  and  had  been  given  a  bedroom  on 
the  ground  floor,  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sleeping  apartments.  Much 
to  his  alarm,  he  was  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  burly  ruffian,  attired  in 
peasant  dress,  with  a  red  shirt.  The  burg- 
lar had  possessed  himself  of  the  pianist's 
revolver,  which  he  had  placed  on  a  table 
beside  the  bed,  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
and  this  weapon  the  intruder  levelled  at 
Pouishnoff,  demanding  to  be  conducted  to 
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the  safe.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  and  switching 
on  the  light,  the  pianist  explained  that  he 
was  only  a  visitor,  and  had  not  the  least 
idea  where  the  safe  was  situated.  The  man 
remained  truculent  and  threatening,  of 
course,  but  Pouishnoif  kept  him  engaged  in 
conversation,  hoping  against  hope  that  some- 
one would  hear  the  noise.  Then,  gradually 
slipping  his  hand  behind  him,  as  if  to  sup- 
port himself  into  a  sitting  posture  in  bed, 
he  desperately  clutched  the  pillow,  swung 
it  round,  dashed  it  full  into  the  face  of  his 
assailant,  and  disarmed  him.  His  man 
covered,  and  the  tables  thus  unexpectedly 
turned,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  ring  for  assistance,  and  have  the  ruffian 
bound. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Pouishnoif, 
although  hard  as  nails  when  in  good  health, 
is  of  about  just  the  average  height,  and 
certainly  not  a  Hercules,  this  triumph  of 
brain  over  brute  strength  will  be  fully 
appreciated.  But  I  fancy  that  few  people, 
in  these  days,  harbour  the  once  prevalent 
idea  that  artists,  and  especially  musicians, 
are  necessarily  weakly  creatures  who  are 
physically  unable  to  look  after  themselves 
in  matters  apart  from  their  profession,  and 
who  are  at  home  only  in  the  boudoir  and 
the  salon.  That  is  a  phase  of  the  life  artistic 
that  definitely  entered  upon  its  decline  with 
the  deaths  of  Chopin  and  Liszt.  Nowadays 
art  and  athletics  have  formed  •  an  entente 
cordiale  with  mutually  beneficial  results. 

Swimming  and  motoring  are  both  out- 
door pursuits  in  which  Pouishnofi  is  expert, 
and  keenly  interested.  Every  year,  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  he  drives  his 
car  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  the 
negotiation  of  London  traffic  has  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  quiet,  if  devious,  routes  round 
and  about  town.  Unless  time  prohibits,  or 
there  is  risk  of  injury  to  his  hands,  there  are 
few  things  in  the  shape  of  repairs,  and 
cleaning,  that  he  will  not  carry  out  himself. 
Yet,  even  in  a  suit  of  overalls,  with  hands 
covered  with  greasy  dirt,  he  manages,  some- 
how, to  preserve  that  neat  and  methodical 
appearance,  and  the  competent  self-posses- 
sion which  his  concert  audiences  know  so 
well. 

In  the  springtime  especially  his  car  is 
greatly  valued  as  a  link  with  the  open  coun- 
try, as  a  means  of  contact  with  the  wild 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  English  countryside  that  he  so  dearly 
loves.  Although  the  craving  for  flowers 
that  most  of  us  experience,  particularly 
when  shut  up  in  town,  prompts  him,  at 


times,  to  bring  home  bouquets  from  the 
wayside,  and  woodlands,  he  is,  I  know,  far 
happier  if  circumstances  permit  him  to  enjoy 
their  simple  beauty  and  fragrance  as  they 
grow  in  their  natural  surroundings.  Flowers 
are  as  much  alive  to  him  as  birds  and  beasts, 
and  he  maintains  a  kind  of  big  brotherly 
attitude  to  all  of  them — feelings  that  are 
naturally  intensified  in  his  relationships  with 
his  own  kind.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  from  this  warmth  of  temperament, 
this  varied  appreciation  of  the  best  that  is 
in  life,  springs  the  intensely  human  and 
universal  appeal  of  his  art. 

His  summer  holiday  is  invariably  spent 
by  the  sea,  generally  at  a  sequestered  little 
place  in  the  South  of  England,  or  else  on 
the  French  coast.  Comparatively  free  then 
for  two  or  three  months  from  the  exacting 
demands  of  his  professional  life,  he  swims, 
sun-bathes,  motors  for  pleasure,  and  fre- 
quently gardens  to  his  heart's  content,  lay- 
ing in  new  stores  of  health  for  the  strenuous 
months  on  tour  in  this  country,  and  in 
America.  In  saying  that  he  is  "  compara- 
tively free  "  from  work  at  these  times,  I 
am  remembering  the  hours  spent  on  most 
days  of  his  summer  vacation  in  working 
at  his  programmes  for  the  ensuing  winter 
season  ;  also  the  occasional  engagements  to 
broadcast,  or  play  in  the  provinces,  that 
may  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the 
healthful,  outdoor  life  he  delights  in,  for  a 
day  or  two. 

I  have  most  vivid  memories  of  a  holiday 
spent  two  years  ago  with  the  pianist  and 
his  wife  at  a  small  village  on  the  rocky, 
picturesque  coastline  of  North  Cornwall. 
Their  house  was  perched  upon  the  hillside, 
and  from  the  fuchsia-encircled  lawn,  and 
the  delightful  terraced  rock-garden,  one  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Atlantic,  varying 
in  colour  with  each  change  of  the  weather, 
now  violaceous-blue,  then  deep  green,  flecked 
with  white,  or  black  with  foam-crested 
waves,  and  a  driving  rain  mingling  with  the 
jets  of  salt  spume  ;  but  most  entrancing  of 
all,  at  sunset  on  a  calm  evening,  lying  qui- 
escent, a  giant  at  rest  beneath  a  coverlet  of 
shimmering  gold  over  which  one  might 
stealthily  creep,  in  fancy,  to  the  roseate 
enticements  of  the  Beyond. 

Late  one  afternoon,  after  tea,  which  we 
always  had  on  the  lawn  unless  it  rained, 
I  listened  to  the  most  wonderful  inter- 
pretation that  I  have  ever  heard  of  the 
Sonata  in  B  Minor  of  Liszt.  A  temporary 
indisposition  had  left  Mme.  Pouishnoff 
somewhat   tired,   and  feeling   acutely  the 
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[Claude  Harris,  1924,  Ltd. 


need  for  the  consolation  of  music,  she  asked 
her  husband  if  he  would  play  to  us.  Accom- 
panied by  a  pupil  who  was  studying  with 
him  at  that  time,  he  went  indoors,  and  soon 
the  questioning  opening  theme  of  the  Fan- 
tasie-Polonaise  in  A  Flat  of  Chopin  came  to 
us  through  the  open  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room,  to  be  succeeded,  of  course,  by  the 
steadily  flowing  melody  of  the  principal 
theme.     We  both   lay  back  ip  our  chairs 


listening  to  the  romantic  music  exquisitely 
played,  and  (I  at  least,  for  I  was  in  my 
favourite  position,  facing  seawards)  feeling 
it  to  be  in  accord  with  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  But  when  the  polonaise  ceased, 
and  after  a  momentary  pause,  the  opening 
notes  of  the  Liszt  Sonata,  charged  with  their 
portent  of  suppressed  emotion,  came  to  us, 
we  glanced  across  at  each  other,  and  waited 
tensely  for  the  torrent  of  sound,  the  out- 
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burst  of  excitement,  which  soon  becomes 
the  pervading  content  of  the  music  of  that 
immortal  work. 

'  Has  this  fine  sonata,  so  widely  misunder- 
stood, and  unappreciated  by  those  who 
loosely  describe  all  the  music  of  Liszt  as 
mere  glittering  brilliance,  ever  been  heard 
in  such  an  environment,  under  such  ideal 
conditions,  I  wonder  ?  The  interpreter,  a 
great  artist  who  has  an  especial  insight  into 
the  work  itself,  and  who  played  it  superbly, 
revealed  its  real  depths  of  feeling,  its  inherent 
nobility  of  mood,  as  a  kind  of  analogy,  in 
emotional  expression,  to  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  nature  around,  reminiscent  of 
titanic  storms,  just  as  the  sonata  seems  to 
be  a  record  of  the  storm-swept  soul  of  Liszt. 
It  was  an  experience  in  music  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  one  that  was  deeply  mov- 
ing to  the  tiny  audience. 

In  these  days  Pouishnoff  and  I  usually 
went  for  a  short  walk  after  breakfast"  with 
Toby,  his  French  bulldog,  a  "  knowing " 
tyke,  as  a  rather  exacting  companion,  return- 
ing from  which  exercise  the  pianist  would 
be  busy  until  luncheon  at  the  keyboard. 
In  the  afternoon,  unless  the  weather  was 
unfavourable,  as  frequently  happened  on 
that  exposed  coast,  he  would  go  swimming, 
his  powerful  strokes  soon  taking  him  out  to 
sea,  whilst  we  watched.  After  that  there 
would  be  a  leisurely  stroll  along  the  beach, 
and  up  the  hill,  home. 

Interpretative  art,  whether  musical  or 
dramatic,  is  inevitably  transient  in  character, 
and  exists  but  for  the  moment  save  when 
it  is  recorded  by  the  gramophone.  Yet  the 
power  of  that  invention  to  hold  in  thrall,  to 
crystallise  for  all  time,  the  mould  and  mea- 
sure of  each  nuance,  each  well-turned  phrase, 
by  means  of  which  the  interpretative  artist 
gradually  re-creates  for  the  listener  the  crea- 
tive art  of  the  composer,  or  the  dramatist, 
is  in  its  turn  seldom  realised  to  the  utter- 
most. Alike  on  the  gramophone  and  wire- 
less, the  *'  soul,"  the  inspiration,  of  the 
original  artist  (the  composer)  reaches  us,  so 
to  say,  at  third  hand.  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  brilliance  as  a  concert  artist  is  not 
necessarily  compatible  with  an  ability  to 
record,  or  broadcast,  well.  Be  that  as  it 
may — for  a  discussion  of  this  interesting 
question  is  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article — ^the  beautiful  tone,  and  the 
virility,  as  well  as  the  softer  qualities  of 
Pouishnoif's  art,  as  we  are  familiar  with  it 
in  the  concert  hall,  are  transmitted  with 
wonderful  •  fidelity  when  he  plays  for  his 
^nseen  nudiences  on  the  gramophone,  and 


by  wireless  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  the* 
medium  he  employs — the  pianoforte — by  no 
means  generates  the  most  suitable  tone- 
colour  for  either  of  these  trans  missive  agents. 
His  success  in  these  three  branches  of 
musical  art  calling  for  differing  applications 
of  technical  skill  is  due  to  the  intellectual 
control  which  always  directs  his  perform- 
ances. As  I  have  already  indicated,  he  is 
one  of  the  tidiest  individuals  imaginable, 
both  mentally  and  otherwise,  and  he  simply 
tackled  the  problems  that  exist  for  the 
interpretative  artist  in  these  two  newest 
forms  of  his  art,  and  solved  them  with 
methodical  precision.  I  have  been  with 
Pouishnoff  both  when  recording  and  when 
broadcasting,  and  like  the  exceedingly  intel- 
ligent being  that  he  is,  he  did  not  disdain 
the  advice  of  those  who  were  expert  in  the 
mechanical  details  of  these  processes.  •  By 
uniting  their  advice  to  his  own  ideas  he 
achieved  his  remarkable  results. 

The  broadcasting  occasion  I  have  in  mind 
was  the  first  official  one,  in  the  B.B.C.  studio 
at  Savoy  Hill  in  June,  1925,  when  I  had 
my  first  experience  of  that  uncanny,  sound- 
absorbing  apartment.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously, as  some  of  my  readers  may  recollect, 
there  was  some  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
about  a  ''  mystery  "  pianist  who  had  broad- 
cast, and  whose  identity  (at  this  first  official 
performance)  was  revealed  as  Pouishnoff 's. 
This  incognito  incident  happened  quite 
unexpectedly.  He  related  it  at  the  time, 
I  remember,  to  a  friend  of  his  and  mine 
whilst  we  were  having  tea  with  him,  and 
Mme.  Pouishnoff  the  day  after  it  occurred. 
In  itself  it  affords  another  instance  of  his 
readiness  to  cope  with  the  unexpected. 

He  told  us  that  whilst  he  was  at  Savoy 
Hill  the  previous  evening,  arranging  with 
the  officials  for  his  first  broadcast  perform- 
ance, a  gap  threatened  in  the  programme, 
and  another  artist  who  had  been  engaged 
to  play  that  evening  was  unable  to  see  his 
way  to  fill  it  when  asked  to  do  so.  Good- 
naturedly  Pouishnoff  volunteered  to  help 
the  B.B.C.  in  their  dilemma,  stipulating  only 
that  his  name  should  not  be  announced 
because  his  premiere  as  a  "  broadcaster  " 
had  already  been  advertised.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  "  the  mystery  pianist  "  provided 
a  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  newspapers. 
There  was,  however,  another  humorous  aspect 
of  the  affair  that  has  not  been  made  public. 
Just  before  he  told  us  about  it  Pouishnoff 
had  been  in  conversation  with  the  manager 
of  a  well-known  pianoforte  manufacturing 
firm  who,   before  some  other  people,   had 
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asked  liim  who  he  thought  the  mystery 
pianist  could  have  been — information  he  had, 
of  course,  been  compelled  to  withhold  owing 
to  the  pledge  of  secrecy  he  had  imposed 
upon  others. 

Pouishnof!  began  his  public  career  in  this 
country  with  a  series  of  five  recitals  given 
in  Wigmore  Hall  early  in  1921.  These 
attracted  immediate  attention,  not  only 
amongst  the  critics,  but  with  regular  concert- 
goers,  for  whilst  their  aesthetic  bias  was 
distinctly  classical  (albeit  the  "  moderns  " 
included  in  the  programmes  followed  upon 
the  classical  tradition)  they  were  representa- 
tive of  composers  of  the  recitalist'a  own 
nationality.  Their  success  was  such  that  he 
was  asked  to  give  two  more,  and  as  usually 
happens  with  "  new "  artists  who  attract 
particular  attention  during  the  spring 
concert  season  in  London,  he  appeared  at  the 
Promenade  and  Chappell  Saturday  after- 
noon (or,  as  they  were  M  that  time  called, 
"  Ballad  ")  concerts,  and  in  the  provinces, 
and  so  was  firmly  launched  upon  his  pro- 
fessional life  here.  He  has  appeared  in  this 
country  as  a  conductor  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  where  he  conducted  a  Tschaikowsky 
programme.  As  soloist  he  has  played  under 
the  conductorship  of  four  of  our  knighted 
conductors — Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  Sir  Landon 
Bonald,  Sir  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty — appearing  with  our  most  prominent 
orchestras,  the  London  Symphony,  New 
Queen's  Hall,  Scottish,  Bournemouth  Muni- 
cipal, and  Halle  Orchestras. 

He  made  his  American  debut  in  New 
York  in  November,  1924,  and  his  playing, 
and  his  personality,  captured  the  admiration 
of  his  audiences  there  as  he  had  done  on 
his  debut  in  London  scarcely  three  years 
earlier,  so  that  he  had  to  give  a  still  more 
extended  American  tour  in  the  following 
winter  season  of  1925-6.  Before  he  went 
to  America  last  winter  he  had  already  decided 
to  devote  a  whole  week  of  evening  recitals 
in  Wigmore  Hall  during  May  to  the  works 
of  Chopin.  The  preparation  of  his  pro- 
grammes for  these  recitals  involved  the 
memorisation  of  over  seventy  compositions, 
including  the  lengthy  sonatas,  ballades, 
scherzi,  the  fantaisie,  etudes,  etc.  It  was 
a  unique  scheme,  and  one  that  has  not,  I 
think,  been  carried  out  hitherto — certainly 
not  within  the  last  dozen  years — in  London. 
As  ill-luck,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  National  " 
strike  would  have  it,  the  very  week  arranged 
for  the  series  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  that 
historical  occurrence.  The  other  arrange- 
ments of  the  pianist  prevented  any  readjust- 


ment of  his  plans.  Therefore,  sooner  than 
break  faith  with  his  public,  or  rather  with 
the  small  proportion  of  it  that  would  be 
able  to  attend,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
carried  through  the  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
undaunted  by  the  disturbing  prospect,  and 
played--according  to  the  published  criti- 
cisms— in  an  inspired  mood  that  appeared 
to  soar  above  the  social  upheaval  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  innocent  victims.  Myself 
I  was  practically  marooned  in  the  country, 
as  the  evening  train  service  was  suspended, 
and  thus  could  not  go  to  hear  him  play  ; 
but  when  I  telephoned  him  for  news  of  his 
progress,  he  simply  remarked,  with  his 
accustomed  self-possession,  that  he  was 
"  carrying  on."  Such  was  his  philosophical 
acceptance  of  adverse  fate. 

In  his  art  as  a  pianist  Pouishnoff  is  con- 
cerned, primarily,  with  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  design,  and  form,  of  the  composition, 
whether  it  is  of  simple  structure,  as  in  one 
of  the  slighter  etudes  or  preludes  of  Chopin, 
or  of  more  complex  architecture,  as  in  the 
same  composer's  "  Funeral  March  "  Sonata, 
the  "  Waldstein  "  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  the 
B  Minor  Sonata  of  Liszt  already  referred  to, 
or  the  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue  of 
Bach,  to  instance  four  "  big  "  and  generally 
familiar  compositions  of  different  character. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  themes  (the 
"  tunes  ")  in  such  music,  in  what  way  the 
movements  or  sections  of  the  work  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  all  that 
goes  to  fashion  the  outline  and  delicate 
tracery  of  design,  so  to  say,  are  given  colour, 
and  made  coherent  by  the  pianist  as  he 
imparts  a  new  emotional  significance  to 
each  detail  of  the  music  as  it  is  presented 
afresh.  Always  is  his  heart  controlled  by 
his  intellect,  and  his  technique  made  plastic- 
ally expressive  of  the  conception  that  is  the 
outcome  of  their  complete  fusion. 

His  compositions,  so  far  published,  have 
been  mainly  written  for  the  pianoforte  and 
are  extremely  suitable  for  that  instrument. 
There  is  a  charming  "  Musical  Box,"  a  quaint 
reproduction  for  the  top  of  the  keyboard 
of  a  little  tinkly  tune,  such  as  these  ancient, 
mechanical  players  of  music  customarily 
gave  forth.  He  often  plays  it  as  an  encord. 
Another  melodious  little  piece  that  is  popular 
with  pianists  is  the  "  Petit  Valse,"  which 
was  published  later,  and  the  expressive  tone- 
poem,  "  Quand  il  pleut,"  dedicated  to  his 
wife.  The  rhythmic  vigour  and  construc- 
tive clarity  of  his  music  is  even  more  apparent 
in  the  fine  Prelude  in  G  Minor  which  was 
published  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
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HEMWITH  was  not  in  a  position  to 
ride  the  high  horse  ;  yet  he  had 
an  impulse  to  take  the  other  fellow 
by  the  shoulders  and  thrust  him  from  the 
room.  As  if  he  read  Hemwith's  thoughts 
and  determined  to  flout  them,  Malsom  re- 
lighted his  pipe  and  lounged  in  his  chair. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  a  drawl  in  his 
voice. 

"  Well,  there  you  have  it,  Hemwith. 
Either  you  pay  what  you  owe  me,  or " 

The  unfinished  sentence  completed  itself  as 
a  cinematograph  picture  before  Hemwith 's 
eyes.  He  saw  himself  defeated.  Castles 
of  ambition  tumbled  about  his  ears.  He 
crawled  where  he  had  intended  lightning 
speed. 

"  I  don't  ask  impossibilities,"  Malsom 
added  presently.  "  You've  had  a  post 
offered  you.  I'd  take  the  cash  in  monthly 
instalments,  if  that  would  ease  things." 

Hemwith  saw  red  for  a  moment.  The 
fellow  sat  smug  and  safe  in  the  chair  opposite, 
flinging  derision  like  missiles  for  Hemwith 's 
shoulders. 

"  Your  uncle  told  me  he'd  offered  you  the 
job  if  you'd  take  it  on.  One  of  the  firm's 
travellers.  You'd  see  life,"  Malsom  half 
chuckled. 

Hemwith 's  silence  had  no  disarming  effect 
on  the  other.  But  it  was  full  of  turmoil  for 
Hemwith  himself.  He  was  trapped  and 
seeking  escape.  His  pride  was  caught  in 
the  teeth  of  a  dilemma. 

"  After  all,"  Hemwith  said  aloud,  "  so 
long  as  you  get  your  money  you've  nothing 
to  do  with  the  way  I  earn  it."  With  an 
effort  Hemwith  had  achieved  as  light  an 
accent  as  the  other. 

"  Certainly  not.  I've  lent  you  money 
.  .  .  it's  overdue  .  .  .  and  I'm  not  a  rich 
man."  Malsom  ticked  off  the  salient  points 
on  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  "  So  long 
as   you  pay  me "  His  voice  changed. 


There  was  a  suggestion  of  something  more 
friendly  in  his  tone.     "  But  after  all,  Hem- 
with, it  would  be  a  jolly  good  thing  for  you 
to  secure  that  post." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Anchorage,"  Malsom  answered  briefly. 
The  word  stung.*  The  resentment  which 
had  seethed  in  Hemwith's  thoughts  through- 
out the  interview  came  to  his  lips  in  a 
quick,  "  I  paddle  my  own  canoe,  thanks, 
Malsom.  I'll  pay  you  your  money  within 
a  few  days.  And  that  ends  things  between 
us." 

Malsom  nodded  calmly.     "  Right  you  arc, 

So  long  as  I  get  the  cash " 

The  room  rid  of  Malsom  was  freed  of 
an  incubus.  The  man's  presumption  was  of 
the  kind  to  prick  Hemwith.  Malsom's  "  It 
would  be  a  jolly  good  thing  for  you  to  get 
that  post,"  and  his  final  summing-up  in  the 
word  *'  Anchorage,"  had  been  match  to  the 
tow  of  Hemwith's  pride.  He  felt  no  need 
of  an  anchor.  His  desire  was  for  a  breeze 
to  fill  the  sails  of  his  ambition.  Meantime, 
Malsom  must  be  paid.     How  ? 

Well,  something  would  turn  up.  There 
was  no  need  to  worry  yet.  To-morrow,  the 
day  after — but  not  to-day.  He  took  his 
hat  and  went  out  into  the  sunlit  streets. 
It  was  good  to  be  alive.  Movement ;  this 
jolly,  jostling  crowd  of  his  fellow-beings  ; 
his  ambitions  mounting  sky-high — Malsom 
and  his  importunity  seemed  unreal  now  and 
not  worth  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  Even 
here,  though,  he  had  to  go  warily  and  with 
one  eye  on  the  future.  It  was  an  ill-judged 
move  of  Fate's  that  Sadie  Euswood  should 
turn  a  street  corner  and  bear  down  upon 
Hemwith. 

'^  Well  met,  comrade."     Her  voice  was  set 

to  an  inflexion   of  friendliness.     She   held 

parcel-filled  hands  towards  him.     "  I'm  tired 

out.     Let's  have  tea  somewhere." 

Hemwith   knew  a   moment's   indecision^ 
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It  was  masked  cleverly   enough  to   elude 
Sadie  Ruswood's  clear  eyes. 

"  Tea — and  a  talk  about " 

"  About  what  ?  "  Hem  with  asked. 

"  Essentials." 

Hemwith  shrugged.  But  to-day  Sadie 
was  as  irresistible  as  sunlight.  Presently 
they  were  seated  at  a  table  for  two  in  the 
nearest  restaurant. 

"  What  are  essentials  ?  "  Hemwith  asked 
then.  His  eyes  laughed ;  but  something 
back  of  them  watched  the  girl  warily. 

"  One  of  them  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
I've  just  seen  your  Uncle  Joseph." 

**  And  words  of  wisdom  dropped  from  his 
lips  ?  " 

"  Well — yes."  Sadie's  eyes  laughed  at 
him  over  the  rim  of  her  teacup.  "  Wisdom 
decidedly." 

"  You^  needn't  repeat  them,"  Hemwith 
said  quickly.     "  I'll  plough  my  own  furrow." 

Her  face  was  expressive.  He  watched  it 
till  gravity  held  entire  possession. 

**  Your  own  furrow — but  what  is  it  1  " 

"  Freedom,"  Hemwith  said  crisply. 

**Isee."  She  was  still  grave.  Considera- 
tion sat  heavily  on  her  shoulders.  Hemwith, 
watching  her,  had  a  quick  gust  of  impatience. 
She  seemed  to  be  drawing  back  from  a 
charcoal  sketch  of  his  personality  too 
hurriedly  drawn  for  veracity. 

"  I  have  my  ambitions,"  Hemwith  elabor- 
ated. "  To  travel  for  Uncle  Joseph  would 
be- " 

"  Anchorage,"  she  ended  quickly. 

It  was  an  odd  echo.  Surely  Malsom — but 
the  candour  of  her  eyes  disarmed  him.  It 
was  coincidence  simply  that  she  used  the 
same  tag. 

She  answered  his  thought  with  a  quick, 
"It's  not  anchorage  you  want  ?  " 

*'  No."  He  could  afford  to  laugh  now. 
It  was  absurd  to  let  this  slip  of  a  woman 
with  big  eyes  try  to  influence  him.  Even 
lifelong  friendship  did  not  warrant  inter- 
ference. 

"  Not  anchorage,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  You  want  enough  steam-power  to  sail  the 
high  seas  with." 

"  Since  when  have  you  gone  in  for  im- 
^agery  wholesale  ?  "  Hemwith  asked  her. 

"  Since  I  began  to  worry." 

"  About  me  ?  " 

She  nodded.  The  friendship  of  her  eyes 
was  wonderful — unshadowed.  "  Naturally, 
since  we're  friends,"  she  ended. 

Hemwith  was  conscious  of  inward  rebel- 
lion. It  was  an  unkind  twist  of  circumstance 
that  the  Kuswoods  were  poor   and    held 


no  weighty  position  in  the  world.  Sadie 
Ruswood  as  a  wife  would  bring  nothing  with 
her.  She  would  be  Sadie — and  that  was  all. 
All  ?  That  last  pricked  and  irritated  :  was 
foolishly  insistent.  Simply  Sadie— -the  idea 
seized  him  momentarily  that  he  might  as 
well  have  said  simply  the  sun,  or  merely  the 
blue,  high-vaulted  sky.  Imagery  was  for 
weaklings — he  drew  back  from  it  with  a 
shrug. 

"  You  think  I'm  interfering  ?  "  Sadie 
asked  quickly.  "  Forgive  me,  for  the  sake 
of  old  friendship." 

She  was  entirely  lovable — and  impossible. 
He  must  draw  back  from  the  too-bright 
flame  of  her  personality.  His  ambitions 
were  winged,  flying  to  him  at  his  bidding. 
He  would  scale  the  heights  and  then  look 
back  on  dull  levels. 

"  We're  picnicking  to-morrow,"  Sadie 
chatted.  "  The  whole  family  of  us.  Will 
you  come  ?  Punts  up  the  river  and  tea  at 
Fey's  Ferry  ?  " 

Hemwith  shook  his  head.  "  My  time's 
booked." 

"  Right  you  are,"  Sadie  responded  cheer- 
fully. She  gathered  her  parcels  together 
and  prepared  to  move.  "  Anyhow,  I'm 
glad  we  met.  And  you'll  forgive  me  for 
being  an  interfering  busybody  ?  But  I  did 
hope  you'd  take  that  job." 

Walking  along  by  himself  Hemwith  smiled 
at  thought  of  Malsom 's  and  Sadie's  urging. 
He  saw  himself  tied  to  Uncle  Joseph's  drab 
chariot- wheel  of  business.  It  was  a  snug, 
safe  business,  never  venturing  beyond  the 
commonplace  ;  anchorage  if  you  liked,  but 
no  swift  transits  across  high  seas  of  specula- 
tion. It  was  no  niche  for  an  ambitious  man. 
Malsom 's  money  ...  it  was  a  goad,  prick- 
ing constantly.  It  must  be  paid  somehow. 
How  ?  Hemwith 's  difficulties  jarred  his 
nerves  to  the  point  of  irritation.  Arrived 
at  his  home  he  found  the  unusually  exu- 
berant spirits  of  his  widowed  mother  salt 
to  his  wounds.  By  nature  silent,  to-day,  she 
chatted  constantly. 

**  I'm  glad  you're  home  early  to-day  Jack. 
We'll  make  a  festive  occasion  of  it." 
''  Why  ?  "  Hemwith  asked. 
She  nodded  mysteriously.  *'  I'll  tell  you 
over  tea.  I've  baked  your  favourite  cakes 
— iced  ones.  How  you  liked  chocolate  icing 
as  a  boy  !  Well,  it's  not  been  bad,  our  life 
together,  has  it  ?     But  I  know  you'd  prefer 

to   be   in  rooms.     My  apron   strings " 

She  pulled  imaginary  ones  and  laughed  at 
him.     "  You'll  be  free.;' 
Her  secret  was  bubbling  to  her  lips.    She 
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seemed  to  have  doffed  twenty  years  in  a  day. 
Hemwith  watched  her,  amazed. 

*'  I  long  for  freedom,  too."  She  pushed 
the  chocolate  cakes  towards  him.  "  Cooking 
.  .  .  dusting  .  .  .  mending  ...  a  wheel 
going  round.     But  see  now,  Jack." 

She  had  always  been  quick,  full  of  vivacity. 
To-day  her  movements  were  as  incalculable 
as  wind-tossed  leaves.  She  was  out  of  her 
chair  and  opening  a  drawer  in  her  bureau 
before  the  completion  of  her  last  sentence. 
She  carried  a  pfeket  to  the  tea-table.  With 
a  quick  sweep  of  the  hand  she  pushed  cups 
and  saucers  away.  "  All  this  money  mine, 
Jack."  t:^ 

He  stared.  Bank-notes  ...  a  heap  of 
them  .  .  .  her  hands  caressing  them.  .  .  . 
Hemwith 's  glance  travelled  appraisingly 
about  the  room.  Its  familiarity  had  gone. 
It  was  a  strange  setting  for  a  strange 
moment. 

"  My  secret,  Jack.  I've  kept  it  well, 
haven't  I  ?  " 

Hemwith  nodded.  He  had  never  thought 
her  a  secretive  woman.  She  had  seemed 
to  him  the  embodiment  of  simplicity  and 
candour.       y^ 

"  I  began  to  save  when  I  was  twenty.  It 
was  a  small  legacy  from  a  great-aunt  of  mine, 
and  I  put  it  out  to  interest.  I  had  dreams, 
ambitions.  Twenty  to  sixty  before  it  was 
enough.     Not  a  big  sum  now — but  enough." 

"  For  what  ?  " 

Hemwith  couldn't  take  his  eyes  from  the 
notes.     He  counted  them  furtively. 

"  For  what  ?  "  he  urged,  as  she  was  still 
silent. 

"  I'm  going  away,"  she  whispered. 
"  Fresh  places — I've  longed  for  them.  I've 
been  shut  up  all  my  life.  Four  walls — and 
work.  Well,  there's  been  love  in  it."  She 
leant  forward  and  touched  his  hand.  "  But 
you  want  freedom.  You've  only  stayed  at 
home  for  my  sake.  You'd  rather  be  your 
own  master.  You'll  be  a  successful  man." 
She  glanced  at  him  proudly.  "  And  now 
I'll  not  be  a  tax  on  you." 

She  suddenly  lifted  her  hands  above  her. 
head — and  laughed. 

"j^Freedom  from  cooking,  cleaning,  schem- 
ing. Best  of  all  to  be  no  longer  a  drag  on 
you.  Jack.     You'll  feel  freer  to  marry.'* 

Hemwith  was  not  without  understanding. 
In  an  instant  of  readjustment  he  saw  his 
mother  in  a  new  light.  All  these  years  she 
had  plotted  for  freedom.  He  glanced  again 
at  the  notes.  Her  freedom  .  .  .  her  dreams 
realised.  ... 

**  How  much  ?  " 


She  told  him  triumphantly.  Enough — -if 
she  went  cautiously.  She  must  allow  for  the 
fact  that  she  might  live  to  be  an  old  woman. 

"  It's  great  not  to  feel  a  drag  on  you,"  she 
was  repeating.  "  You're  free  of  me  now, 
Jack.  You'll  scale  your  heights,  and  I'll 
not  hang  on  to  your  coat-tails." 

She  was  confident  of  his  success.  He  had 
always  acted  the  successful  man  before  her, 
and  she  believed  him.  His  slips  were  hidden 
from  her.  She  took  him  at  his  own  valua- 
tion— a  big  man  With  ambitions  nearly  ful- 
filled. 

"What's  that?;'  Hemwith  asked 
abruptly. 

"  There's  a  storm  brewing." 

The  wind  came  through  the  open  window 
and  set  the  notes  rustling.  Mrs.  Hemwith 
went  across  to  the  window  and  closed  it. 

"I'll  shut  the  back  door  as  well,*"  she  said 
to  Hemwith.     "  It  blows  through." 

Hemwith  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the 
table.  There  they  lay,  within  reach  of  his 
fingers.  He  counted.  There  would  be 
enough  for  Malsom  .  .  .  and  something 
over.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  rough,"  Mrs.  Hemwith  called  from 
the  back  passage.     "  This  door " 

The  storm  in  a  fury  had  blown  the  door 
wide.  The  wind  rushed  tumultuously  into 
the  sitting-room.  It  lifted  the  notes  .  .  . 
played  with  their  edges.  .  .  .  Hemwith 
glanced  at  the  open  fire  and  the  flames  that 
bent  and  danced  to  the  wind's  baton.  They 
were  like  beckoning  fingers.  They  seemed 
to  urge  :   to  make  fantastic  suggestions. 

Mrs.    Hemwith   was   back  in  the  room. 
"  My  word,  what  a  storm  !     But  we're  snug 
here.     Just  you  and  I."     She  pulled  her 
chair  to  the  table,  and  leant  across  it,  chat-' 
ting  happily. 

"  I've  always  known  you'd  be  a  big  man. 
You  have  it  in  you.  As  a  little  boy  you  were 
full  of  ambition." 

Hemwith  suddenly  laughed.  "  Uncle 
Joseph  has  offered  me  a  post  as  one  of  his 
travellers." 

Her  laugh  joined  his.  They  chuckled 
together  at  absurdity. 

"  He  meant  it  kindly,"  she  added.     "  A 
good   old   man.     But   you   as    one   of   his^ 
employees  !     What  salary  ?  "  she  jested. 

Hemwith  named  it. 

"  Not  so  bad  for  Uncle  Joseph,"  she 
laughed.  "  I  suppose  you  could  marry  on 
it." 

They  tossed  the  joke  to  and  fro  like  a  ball. 
Mrs.  Hemwith  said,  "  Well,  if  it's  Sadie  Rus- 
wood  you're  thinking  of,  she's  an  economical 
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'  1  liave  nothing  for  you,'  Hemwith  said  abruptly.     *  1  never  give  to  strangers. 

the  old  man's  hands  on  his  arm." 


He  drew  back  from  the  touch  of 
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housekeeper  ;   been  brought  up  to  it.     Sadie 
.  .  .  a  dear  girl,  but  not——** 

Mrs.  Hemwith*s  unfilled  pause  placed 
Sadie.  A  dear  girl  .  .  .  Worthy  of  good 
things  ...  but  with  no  social  position  .  .  * 
hardly  the  wife  f or  Hemwith*s  future  when  he 
came  to  move  on  high  social  altitudes. 

"  Wellj  anyhoWj  Pit  not  bother  you  now.  * 
ni  go  ni^  own  road.**  She  was  gathering 
the  notes  into  a  heap,  touching  them  almost 
with  awe.  They  were  fruit  of  many  denials. 
Someone  knocked  at  the  side  door.  Mrs. 
Hemwith  got  to  her  feet  quickly.  "  The 
milkman.     I'll  be  back  directly.** 

The  wind's  insistence  was  intensified. 
It  snapped  the  catch  on  the  door  so  that  it 
swung  wide  on  its  hinges.  The  bank-notes 
rustled,  moved.  Hemwith 's  eyes  went  again 
to  the  fire  and  the  flames  that  mimicked 
beckoning  fingers. 

His  decision  was  quickly  made.  He 
gathered  the  notes  into  a  heap  again,  and 
thrust  them  into  his  pocket.  All  save  four 
—he  could  have  smiled  at  that.  These  were 
scapegoats ;  they  must  be  sacrificed  to 
veracity.  When  Mrs.  Hemwith  came  back 
into  the  room  Hemwith  was  kneeling  against 
the  fire  pulling  a  charred  paper  out  of  the 
grate. 
"  Jack:' 

**  It  was  the  wind.  I'd  followed  you  into 
the  passage,  and  the  force  of  the  wind 
snapped  the  latch.  These  were  blown  to 
the  fire  like  thistledown." 

^'  All?  "  Her  voice  shrilled  into  the 
room.  She  put  her  hand  across  her  lips 
to  still  a  sudden  twitching.  "No  .  .  .  not 
all."  She  was  on  her  knees.  "  Here's  one 
under  the  couch.     We'll  hunt." 

They  were  both  on  hands  and  knees, 
seeking. 

"  Here's  another,  under  the  bureau,"  Hem- 
with called.  His  voice  had  an  odd  note; 
it  refused  for  the  moment  to  serve  him  in 
its  accustomed  tones. 

'*  That's  four  we've  found."  She  was  still 
on  hands  and  knees.  "  There  must  be 
others."  Then  presently,  "  There  are  no 
more."  She  was  half  whispering.  "  Wind 
.  .  .  and  fire  .  .  .  and  my  dreams  gone." 
They  stood  side  by  side  against  the  centre 
table.  Hemwith  fought  his  own  silence  as 
he  would  -have  fought  an  enemy.  But  he 
was  vanquished;    mute  before  her  eyes. 

''  Go  out  for  a  bit,  Jack,"  she  was  saying. 

"  Leave  me  for  an  hour  or  so.     I'll  want 

that  ...  to  pull  myself  together.     Just  an 

hour." 

Hemwith  was  out  in  the  street  presentlj^; 


bending  his  head  to  the  rain.  The  vigour 
of  the  storm  was  half  spent.  A  crescent 
moon  showed  now  and  then  between  rents 
in  the  clouds. 

He  turned  towards  the  city  and  his  office. 
Shut  within  the  four  walls  of  that  room 
he  could  think,  make  plans.  Chance  had 
favoured  him.  The  crisp  rustle  of  notes  in 
his  pocket  when  he  touched  it  spelt  release. 
He  need  not  now  stable  the  high  horse  of 
his  ambitions.  Malsom  appeased,  he  could 
pursue  his  intended  path. 

The  short  street  in  which  his  office  stood 
was  deserted.  He  had  it  to  himself  till  he 
had  nearly  gained  the  door.  Glancing  back 
then  he  noticed  a  single  figure  on  the  pave- 
ment behind  him.  A  beggar,  probably, 
somethingln  his  gait  proclaimed  his  age  and 
calling.  Coming  cIosq  to  Hemwith  he  made 
an  entreating  gesture  of  his  hands.  Hem- 
with smiled  to  himself  as  he  stepped  into  his 
passage-way.  Had  the  old  man  known 
it,  he  was  worth  begging  from  at  the 
moment. 

Well — ^he  had  burnt  his  boats.  There 
could  be  no  turning  aside.  And  he  was  safe. 
Chance — he  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  salute 
some  mythical  figure  of  beneficence.  Sitting 
against  his  desk  he  filled  the  minutes  by 
rearing  ornate  castles  of  ambition  for  his 
future  habitation. 

How  the  wind  blew  still !  The  door  of 
his  office  creaked  and  swayed  on  its  hinges. 
Glancing  up  Hemwith  saw  that  it  was  not 
quite  closed.  A  chink  of  light  showed  from 
the  landing  outside.  The  little  chink  of  light 
held  his  attention.  He  couldn't  take  his 
eyes  from  it.  He  fancied  he  heard  a  faint 
sound  of  breathing  in  the  passage-way 
beyond.  He  was  moving  to  the  door  to 
verify  his  suspicion  when  he  came  to  a  halt 
half-way  across  the  floor.  Between  the 
door  and  the  wall  the  chink  of  light  had 
widened.  A  hand  came  cautiously  above 
the  door-handle  ...  a  thin  hand,  gnarled 
with  age.  The  door  opening  a  little  farther 
Hemwith  saw  an  arm  and  shoulder  .  .  . 
presently  the  entire  figure  of  the  beggar  he 
had  met  irf  the  street  below.  Meeting  Hem- 
with's  eye  he  came  still  farther  into  the 
room.  His  movements  were  stealthy.  His 
voice  was  a  curious  compound  of  assurance 
and  entreaty. 

"  We're  alone.  I  made  sure  of  that. 
There's  nobody  else  in  the  building.  Just 
the  two  of  us," 

There  was  something  so  odd  about  his 
visitor  that  for  a  moment  Hemwith  accepted 
him  without  rebuff.     He  had  slipped  through 
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the  chink  in  the  doorway  as  if  assured  of 
welcome. 

"  I  have  nothing  for  you,"  Hemwith  said 
abruptly.  "  I  never  give  to  strangers. 
Nothing  I  tell  you."  He  drew  back  from 
the  touch  of  the  old  man's  hands  on  his  arm. 
He  heard  his  voice  quaver  and  shrill  into 
staccato  phrases. 

"  Help  ...  I  ask  help.  .  .  ." 

"  Nothing,"  Hemwith  reiterated.  "  You'd 
better  go  as  you  came.  The  door's  open 
still.  Best  go  quietly.  I  don't  want  to 
force  you." 

"  The  door's  still  open,"  the  beggar 
nodded.  He  babbled  like  a  child,  fond  of 
mimicry.  ''  There's  a  chink  in  the  door  still. 
A  chink  still." 

Hemwith 's  patience  would  have  snapped 
but  for  a  sharp  change  in  the  other's  manner. 
He  had  come  close  to  Hemwith,  staring  at 
him. 

"  I'm  not  asking  for  money." 

"  Old  clothes  ?  " 

"  No.  It's  a  hearing  I'm  asking.  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  I  came  to  this." 

Hemwith  shrugged — and  waited.  The 
old  man's  importunity  irked  him.  But 
to-night  he  could  not  risk  a  scene.  There 
must  be  nothing  to  call  attention  to  his 
rooms.  He  was  safe,  of  course — absolutely 
—nevertheless,  something  in  him  knew  a  dim 
presage  of  fear, 

"  A  hearing.     Just  that."     The  old  man's 
muttering  ceased  abruptly.     Something  new  . 
crept  into  his  voice.     For  a  moment  it  was 
crisp   and   clear-cut.     "  You'll    help    me  ? 
You'll  drag  me  out  of  this  pit  of  misery  ?  " 

"  I  *?  "  Hemwith  shrugged. 

"  Nobody  else  can." 

The  fellow  must  have  been  drinking,  Hem- 
with decided.  Again  he  would  have  thrust 
him  from  the  room  but  for  that  odd  presage 
of  fear,  a  half-sense  that  something  of  import 
would  appear  from  the  welter  of  nonsense. 

"  You've  got  youth  still,"  the  other  was 
saying.  "  Youth"  His  voice  hung  on  the 
word,  held  it  poised  in  a  moment's  silence. 
"  Youth — ^well,  I  haven't.  I'm  down  and 
out.  I've  to  pay  the  price.  See  me."  He 
held  his  shaking  hands  up  ;  the  whole  sorry 
figure  of  him  was  target  for  Hemwith's  gaze. 
Rags  ;  dirt ;  travesties  of  boots  ;  more  than 
the  outward  trappings  the  man  himself 
showed  broken,  a  wizened  figure  of  despair. 

"  I  made  a  mess  of  things  when  I  was 
young."  He  was  half  whispering.  Despite 
Hemwith's  gesture  of  repugnance,  he  had 
drawn  nearer.  "  I  lost  my  grip  and  went 
down." 


Hemwith's  eyes  went  past  the  crouching 
figure  to  the  door.  The  chink  of  light 
was  there  still.  It  grew  wider,  narrowed, 
widened  again,  as  the  door  swayed  in  the 
wind.  He  would  have  risen  to  close  it  but 
for  the  other's  hands  on  his  arm  suddenly. 
"  There's  no  one  else  in  the  building,  I  tell 
you.     Just  the  two  of  us." 

Hemwith's  patience  snapped.  He  shook 
the  other  off  and  got  to  his  feet.  But  he 
reckoned  without  the  fellow's  nimbleness — 
he  had  crossed  to  the  door  and  closed  it 
before  Hemwith  could  stop  him.  Neither 
could  Hemwith  stem  his  speech  when  it 
came,  as  it  did  now,  in  a  volley  of  sen- 
tences. 

"  It's  a  hearing  I'm  asking.  Listen. 
I'm  deep  in  the  mud,  caught  by  the  heels. 
You're  the  only  one  who  can  pull  me  out. 
I'm  alone.  Neither  wife  nor  child  to  turn 
to.  I  could  have  had  them  .  .  .  but  I 
turned  my  back  on  the  right  girl.  Proud  ? 
I  tell  you  I  was  eaten  up  with  conceit  when 
I  was  young.  I'd  an  idea  I'd  be  somewhere 
up  at  the  top  before  long — a  big  man.  Big  ? 
Look  at  me."  His  gesture  seemed  to  accen- 
tuate the  rags.  His  voice  whipped  and 
stung  the  broken  travesty  of  a  man  that  he 
was. 

He  came  closer  again,  half  whispering. 
His  eyes  moved  furtively  about  the  room 
as  if  the  walls  were  ears.  "  I  stole.  A  thief 
— ^yes,  I  was  that."  He  was  half  crouching 
now — the  position  of  a  man  who  feels  flails 
about  his  shoulders.  He  put  his  hands 
against  his  breast.  "  Do  you  hear  ?  That 
crisp  sound  of  rustling  bank-notes  ?  God  ! — 
if  I  could  stop  the  sound  !  It's  a  ghost — 
following  me.  I  took  them  from  someone 
who'd  have  died  for  me.  ..."  His  hands 
came  suddenly  to  Hemwith's  and  gripped 
them.  "  Save  me.  Get  me  out  of  this  pit 
I've  digged." 

"  I  ?  "  Hemwith  would  have  shaken  the 
stooping  figure  off  if  he  could,  but  it  clung 
tenaciously. 

"  You — or  no  one." 

"  You're  mad,"  Hemwith  said.  "  I  don't 
know  you." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  For  the  first  time  the 
old  man  gave  the  driest  cackle  of  a  laugh. 
•'  Why,  yes,  young  Hemwith,  you  do.  Look 
again." 

Hemwith's  eyes  moved  involuntarily  from 
the  old  man's  face  to  the  door.  He  had 
thought  it  closed,  but  a  strip  of  light  stretched 
along  the  floor  till  it  reached  the  feet  of  Hem- 
with and  his  companion.  It  was  as  if  they 
stood  together  on  a  lighted  path. 
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"  You'll  know  me  if  you  look  hard 
enough,"  the  other  was  repeating. 

Hemwith  had  an  instant's  battle  with  that 
old  presage  of  fear  ;  mastering  it  he  gave 
the  old  man  look  for  look.  Antipathy  ;  a 
shrinking  that  was  close  to  nausea — ^these 
ruled  him  for  the  first  moment.  But  pres- 
ently they  were  merged  into  bewilderment. 
He  had  seen  someone  with  a  face  like  this. 
The  features  were  a  travesty  of  something 
familiar.  Eyes,  nose,  lips,  a  small  scar 
under  the  lower  lip.  Hemwith 's  hand  lifted 
abruptly  to  his  own  face.  They  moved  as 
if  to  hide  the  scar  under  his  own  lip. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  Hemwith 's  voice  was 
hoarse.  "  You're  too  old  for  me  to  have 
known  you  as  a  schoolmate.     You're  old 

,  ,  ,  old  ,  ,  r 

"  Yes,"  the  other  nodded.  "  Age  has  me 
in  her  clutches.  I  can't  escape.  Old  age  ? 
I  tell  you  it  comes  to  a  man  as  he  shaped  it 
in  his  youth.  I  shaped  mine  wrong.  Alone 
now  .  .  .  disgraced  .  .  .  the  merest  dregs 
of  manhood.  .  .  .  When  I  was  a  young 
man — if  I  could  have  -seen  myself  as  I  am 
now  ,  ,  ." 

The  wind  had  tweaked  at  the  door  and 
thrust  it  farther  open.  The  light  from  the 
passage-way  streamed  in — widening. 

"  The  chink  in  the  door."  The  old  man's 
voice  was  close  to  Hemwith's  ear.  "  There's 
a  chink  still  ...  a  chance  for  you  ,  .  .  if 
you  can  see.'' 

Hemwith  couldn't  take  his  eyes  from  the 
old  man.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  be  a  guest 
of  import.  Wide  possibilities  breathed  in 
the  changes  and  inflexions  of  his  voice.  He 
was  a  portent.  He  was  full  of  implications 
not  to  be  brushed  aside. 

"  If  you  can  see.''  He  was  repeating  the 
phrase.  His  voice  grew  shriller.  "  You've 
made  me.  I'm  the  old  age  you've  built  up 
out  of  your  youth."  Then  in  a  whisper : 
"  You  thought  I'd  be  Big  ?  Pouf  !  How 
could  you  make  me  big  out  of  straw  ?  I'm 
this  because  of  you." 

Hemwith's  feeling  of  nausea  grew  as  he 
looked  ;  as  he  listened  to  the  shrill  recrimina- 
tion. "  See  what  you've  made  me."  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  man  was  repellent.  He 
sickened  at  sight  of  his  own  body  grown  old. 
He  drew  back  at  sight  of  his  own  soul  wilted 
and  shrivelled.  Even  as  he  felt  this  he  saw 
the  figure  begin  to  move  across  the  floor, 
pause  for  an  instant,  then  pass  through  the 
chink  in  the  doorway.  The  veined,  gnarled 
hand  rested  a  moment  on  the  door-latch, 
pulled  it  to,  and  closed  it. 


Heinwith's  long  breath  of  relief  was  the 
breath  of  his  awakening.  He  found  himself 
head  forward  on  his  desk,  hands  outspread 
amongst  the  litter  of  papers.  Sleep  ?  He 
had  been  dead  weary,  he  remembered,  and 
dropped  oS  in  the  midst  of  his  castle-building. 
He  had  fought  drowsiness,  then  yielded. 
Sleep — and  that  old  beggar  crouching  at  his 
feet.  He  shuddered  at  memory  of  his  own 
face  grown  evil.  He  could  have  stopped 
his  ear  to  drown  the  sound  of  that  shrill 
metallic  voice. 

Hemwith  was  not  lacking  in  imagination. 
Enough  of  him  had  escaped  the  harrow  to 
leave  him  still  capal)le  of  realisation.  He 
had  sufficient  manhood  left  to  send  him 
hot-foot  into  the  street,  to  bring  him  breath- 
less but  half  exultant  into  his  mother's 
house. 

"  Jack.  You're  late.  I'd  almost  given 
you  up." 

He  thrust  the  bank-notes  into  her  hands. 
"I've  found  them.  A  mystery  ...  let  it 
go  at  that."  His  hands  came  about  her 
shoulders.  "  Don't  ask  me.  A  mystery,  I 
tell  yon.  They're  here.  You'll  have  your 
freedom." 

He  turned  to  the  table  and  took  pen  and 
paper. 

"  Letters— at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Three  only.     I'll  have  done  directly.' 

He  wrote  to  Malsom.  He  had  decided, 
he  said,  to  take  the  post  offered — ^the  money 
owing  would  be  paid  in  instalments  according 
to  Malsom's  suggestion.  He  wrote  to  Sadie 
Euswood.  Was  he  allowed  to  come  in  at 
the  last  moment  and  make  one  of  their 
picnic  party  ?  "  Punts — and  tea  at  Fey's 
Ferry — and  you,  Sadie,  if  you'll  have  me." 
He  wrote  to  his  Uncle  Joseph — crisply  and 
to  the  point.  He  accepted  with  thanks  the 
post  offered  him. 

Hemwith  glanced  across  at  his  mother,  still 
staring  wide-eyed  at  the  bank-notes. 

"  Supper,  Mother,"  he  called  cheerfully. 
"  A  feast — a  celebration." 

He  could  not  have  explained  his  exal- 
tation to  her.  '  Every  ounce  of  his  being 
thrilled  to  the  thought  that  he  must  be 
fair  to  his  own  old  age.  He  had  glimpsed 
To-morrow  through  that  chink  in  the  door- 
way. 

*'  Yes  ?  "  his  mother  urged  him.  *'  What's 
that  you're  saying  ?  Something  about  a 
doorway " 

"  With  a  chink  in  it,"  Hemwith  added. 
"  Simply  an  odd  dream  I've  had.  Now  let's 
have  supper." 
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ROSINANTE?  What  a  name  for  a 
high-powered  torpedo  flyer  !  Such, 
however,  had  been  the  choice  of 
the  young  owner,  Hilda  Tiddlewin. 

Just  now,  on  this  beautiful  spring  day, 
and  on  a  stretch  of  road  cutting  through  an 
exquisite  part  of  southern  England,  Rosin- 
ante  was  living  up  to  her  singular  cogno- 
men, for  in  front  of  her  moved  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and,  beyond  the  sheep,  a  bellowing 
mass  of  what  country  folk  call  "  beasts." 

*'  If  I'd  known  that  Wednesday  was 
market-day  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
Molly,  we  would  have  stayed  on  at  Grey- 
sands  till  to-morrow  !  " 

Hilda  Tiddlewin,  the  girl  at  the  wheel, 
turned  to  the  cousin  who  played  in  her 
not  altogether  happy  life  the  part  of  a 
really  loving  sister. 

"  I  rather  like  going  slowly,  for  a  change." 

"  You're  a  little  coward,  Moll !  " 

Molly  humbly  told  herself  that  this  was 
true.  She  had  a  nervous  horror  of  motoring 
fast— that  is  too  fast. 

"  When  we  go  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  we 
can't  see  anything  of  the  country.  Look 
how  beautiful  that  old  castle  looks  against 
the  skyline  ?  " 

"  That's  Settleham  Castle.  It  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  few 
dukes  " — there  came  a  bitter,  scornful  note 
in  Hilda  Tiddlewin's  deep  voice.  *'  Uncle 
Joe  has  never  been  able  to  *  corner,'  as 
he  would  put  it.  He  thinks  he  has  got 
most  of  the  others  in  his  pocket.  After 
all,  the  only  thing  people  of  that  sort  care 
for,  nowadays,  is  money,  money,  money  ! 
Even  the  young  men  think  of  nothing  else." 

"That    isn't    always    true,"    said    Molly 


mildly. 

The  other  turned  on  her.  "  D'you  know 
how  many  offers  I've  had  since  Christmas  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  tragic  tone. 
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Molly  laughed  aloud.  "  Well,  yes,  I 
think  I  do.  But  some  of  them  you  couldn't 
really  regard  as  offers.  They  were  only 
what  I  should  call  '  feelers ' — ^you  scared 
the  poor  things  off  before  they  could  finish 
what  they  had  to  say." 

"  Uncle  Joe  hopes  I'm  waiting  for  a 
duke !  " 

Molly  laughed  again.  "  I  think  Uncle 
Joe  would  die  of  joy  if  you  became  a 
duchess,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  becoming  a  princess, 
but  a  duchess — never  !  "  cried  Hilda. 

"  That  duchess-complex  of  yours  is  rather 
absurd,  darling,  so  hard  on  a  nice  duchess — " 

"  What  nice  duchess  would  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me  ?  "  asked  the 
girl  bitterly.     "  Look  at  that !  " 

Molly  looked  quickly  to  their  left,  and 
then  she  gave  a  little  gasp  of  surprise. 

In  a  large  field  edging  the  road  were  erected 
a  number  of  Brobdingnagian  easels.  Each 
easel  was  painted  bright  red,  and  stencilled 
across  it  in  white  letters  of  enormous  size 
were  the  words  : 

EAT  TIDDLEWIN  SUGAR. 

THE  DUKE  TAKES  NO  OTHER. 

THAT'S     WHY     HE'S     SO     SWEET! 

"  That's  Uncle  Joe's  revenge  on  the  Duke 
of  St.  Andrews.  Isn't  it  foul  ?  Don't  you 
remember  his  telling  us  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  tell  me,"  said  Molly. 

"  It  must  have  been  when  you  were 
staying  with  those  awful  Birtleys,  for  he 
talked  of  nothing  else  for  days.  All  the 
other  dukes  allowed  him  to  put  up  one  of 
his  easels  in  exchange  for  a  big  sum  to 
some  pet  charity  of  theirs.  But  this  duke 
not  only  refused,  but  forbade  any  of  his 
tenants  to  allow  Tiddlewin  Sugar  to  be 
advertised  on  their  land.     Uncle  Joe  called 
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tliat  mediaeval  tyranny,  and  this  is  how  he's 
tried  to  pay  him  off  1  " 

"  People  say  the  Duchess  of  St.  Andrews 
is  such  a  dear,"  observed  Molly. 

She  felt  even  more  disgusted  than  was 
Hilda,  at  what — apart  from  what  one  could 
almost  call  an  insult — was  such  a  blot 
on  the  lovely  landscape.  Though  Molly 
would  not  have  used  the  word  foul,  for  she 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  refined,  old- 
fashioned  home,  and  not  at  a  fashionable  girls' 
school,  as  had  Hilda,  who  went  on  bitterly, 
"  I'm  not  very  old,  yet  there's  hardly  any- 
thing about  the  ugly  side  of  human  nature 
that  I  don't  know;  and  I  could  give  a  novelist 
points  as  to  the  way  fortune-hunters 
propose." 

Her  lips  were  set,  her  eyes  hard.  "  You're 
just  as  attractive  as  I  am — you  ought  to 
be  more  attractive,  Molly,  to  the  average 
man.  You're  so  kind,  and  you  have  such 
nice  manners.  But  do  they  give  you  one 
thought  when  I  am  by  ?  Of  course  they 
don't !     They  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 

that " 

The  other  girl  remained  silent.  All  truths, 
as  the  French  so  wisely  put  it,  are  not  good 
to  tell.  .It  might  be  strange,  but  it  was 
certainly  true,  that  Molly  Tiddlewin,  though 
in  a  quiet  way,  an  attractive  girl,  passed 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  shoddy,  pleasure- 
loving,  money-hunting  section  of  society 
which  was  all  that  the  enormously  wealthy 
sugar  king,  Sir  Joseph  Tiddlewin,  seemed 
able  to  procure  for  his  adopted  daughter. 
In  that  sharp,  acquisitive  world,  everyone 
knew  that  Hilda  was  his  heiress,  and  Molly 
little  more  than  Hilda's  companion. 

They  came  to  a  cross-road,  and  the  girl 
skilfully  steered  Eosinante  down  a  narrow 
lane  to  their  left.  '*  At  last  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  along  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  she 
began  to  put  on  speed. 

Involuntarily  Molly  cried  out,  "  Be  care- 
ful, Hilda  !     We  can't  see  a  bit  ahead " 

"  There's  nothing  ahead,"  answered  the 
other  confidently;  "we'll  soon  be  in  the 
main  road  .again." 

And  then,  just  as  she  said  the  word 
"  again,"  the  lane  took  a  sharp  bend  ;  a 
level-crossing  with  the  gates  shut  seemed  to 
be  moving  rapidly  towards  them ;  there 
rose  on  the  air  a  shout  of  warning  ;  Molly 
Tiddlewin  shut  her  eyes  tightly ;  and  Hilda 
jammed  on  the  brakes. 

But  she  was  too  late,  and  a  flashing  mo- 
ment later  the  car  lay  on  its  side,  by  the 
partially  smashed  gate,  a  jumbled  mass  of 
bent,  broken,  and  twisted  scrap-iron. 


The  last  thing  Molly  Tiddlewin  saw,  before 
she  was  flung,  mercifully  for  herself,  clear 
from  the  wreck,  w^s  a  young  man  standing 
up  in  a  motor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
who,  suddenly  aware  of  their  danger,  was 
shouting  and  frantically  waving  his  arms. 

A  moment  later.  Lord  Ardvilly,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Andrews, 
vaulted  over  the  closed  gate  and  rushed 
across  the  railway  line,  being  joined,  a 
moment  later,  by  two  old  men  who  had 
been  seen  working  in  a  field  close  by. 
One  of  the  two  girls  lay  quite  still,  close 
to  what  remained  of  the  car,  and  the  young 
man,  bending  over -her,  believed  her  to  be 
dead. 

As  for  the  reckless  driver  of  the  car,  who, 
because  she  had  round  her  neck  a  bright 
red  silk  scarf,  could  be  easily  identified, 
she  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 

With  a  feeling  of  sick  horror  Lord  Ard- 
villy, asked  himself  if  she  was  lying  crushed 
under  the  mass  of  twisted  machinery. 
Then,  all  at  once,  he  heard  a  distant  moan- 
ing, and  he  saw  that  she  had  been  flung  at 
what  seemed  an  incredible  distance  from 
the  wrecked  car.  He  hurried  towards 
the  stretch  of  hard  road  where  she  lay,  and 
as  he  came  close  up  to  her,  she  tried  to 
raise  herself  on  her  left  elbow. 

"  What  happened  ?  "  she  called  out 
weakly.  *'  Where's  my  cousin  ?  If  she's 
under  the  car,,  for  Heaven's  sake  get  some- 
one as  quickly  as  you  can — never  mind 
about  me  !  " 

"  She's  not  under  the  car,"  he  said 
quickly.  "  But  I'm  afraid  her  head  must 
have  struck  against  the  gate." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?     Then  I've   killed   her." 

She   looked   up   at   him   with   imploring 

eyes,  and  in  answer  to  that  look  of  agony,  he 

instinctively  softened  his  answer.     "  It  may 

be  only  concussion,  he  said  quickly." 

Then  he  knelt  down  by  her.  "  I'm  afraid 
you're  horribly  hurt — ^you  were  flung  such 
a  long  way— — " 

"  I  think  I've  put  out  my  right  arm. 
But  never  mind  about  that !  Do  get  a 
doctor  here  as  quick  as  you  can — I  mean 
for  her.  There's  nothing  really  the  matter 
with  me." 

She  tried  to  move,  and  he  saw  her  face 
pucker  up  with  the  pain  that  even  so  slight 
a  movement  caused  her.  She  soon  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  let  herself  fall  back, 
heavily,  on  the  ground. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault !  I've  been  a  sel- 
fish brute  !  I'm  always  a  selfish  brute  !  " 
she  cried  hysterically.     "Molly's  so  good. 
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so  unselfish  ;  she  never  thought  of  herself. 
Oh,  why  did  I  make  her  motor  back  with 
me  to-day  ?  She  didn't  really  want  to 
come.  She  would  far  rather  have  gone 
back  to  London  by  train." 

Lord  Ardvilly  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  at  the  prone  figure  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  slight  repugnance.  He  was  an 
old-fashioned,  quiet,  young  man,  and  Hilda 
Tiddlewin's  unrestrained  emotion  repelled 
him. 


accident  one  of  the  men  called  out, "  Nothin's 
much  wrong  with  this  'ere  one.  She's 
opened  'er  eyes." 

The  young  man  turned  on  his  heel. 
"  Your  cousin  has  regained  consciousness ; 
she's  not  as  hurt  as  I  feared  she  was ! "  he 
called  out  breathlessly. 

While  the  two  men  were  lifting,  first 
Molly,  then  Hilda,  into  the  car,  the  car's 
owner  came  unwillingly  to  admire  the  girl 
whose  recklessness  had  brought  about  the 


"  '  Where's  my  cousin  ? 
If  she's  under  the  car,  for 
Heaven's  sake  get  some- 
one as  quickly  as  you  can 
— ^never  mind  about  me  I ' " 


"  Why  do  you  go  on  standing  there  ?  " 
she  asked  angrily.  It  was  almost  as  if 
she  could  see  into  his  mind.  "  Please  go 
and  fetch  a  doctor " 

*'  We  should  get  at  a  doctor  very  much 
sooner  if  you  could  manage  to  get  into  my 
car." 

"  Will  you  take  my  cousin  too  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  ungraciously. 
"  Then  do  as  you  think  best." 

As  he  hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  the 


f-7/4 


tragedy.  She  was  so  very  brave,  and  he 
could  not  help  being  touched  at  her  still 
great  distress  concerning  her  cousin,  and 
that  though  it  was  obvious  that  she  herself 
was  in  great  pain. 

As  they  approached  the  little  town  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill,  "  Is  it 
far  to  the  doctor's  house  ?  "  she  asked  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  I'm  not  proposing  to  take  you  to  the 
doctor's  house.  I'm  absolutely  certain  he 
wouldn't  be  at  home  now,  and  the  Cottage 
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hospital  is  ever  so  far  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town ;  so  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my 
taking  you  straight  to  my  own  home  ?  " 

"  Shan't  we  be  giving  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  ?  "  The  words  came  with  dif- 
ficulty from  her  pale  lips. 

"No  trouble  at  all,"  he  said  hastily. 
*'  We've  a  good  trained  nurse  there,  who 
brought  us  all  up.  She's  awfully  clever, 
and  she'll  make  you  both  as  comfortable 
as  anyone  can  make  you,  while  we  run  the 
doctor  to  earth." 

"  Is  yours  a  big  house  ?  "  she  asked  weakly. 

"  Huge  !  "  He  laughed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  accident.  *'  In  fact,  a  lot  of  it 
is  now  shut  up.  So  you  see  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  you  and  your  cousin." 

She  gave  a  quivering  sigh.  "Is  it  right 
in  the  town  1  " 

She  was  so  afraid  that  she  would  faint 
before  they  reached  this  quiet  young  man's 
home. 

"  It's  there  !  " 

With  his  free  hand  he  pointed  to  the 
grey  mass  of  buildings,  old  and  new,  reared 
up  against  the  blue  sky. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you're  taking 
us  to  Settleham  Castle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do."  Then  a  little 
awkwardly  he  explained,  "  My  name's 
Ardvilly." 

"  We  can't  go  there.  It's  quite  impos- 
sible. I  think  you'll  understand  why  when 
I  tell  you  who  we  are " 

He  looked  round  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment painted  on  his  plain,  good-humoured 
face. 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  said  defiantly : 
*'  Our  name  is  Tiddlewin.  We  are  the 
adopted  daughters  of  Sir  Joseph  Tiddle- 
win  " 

"  Tiddlewin  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  the  man  who  put  up  those  awful 
easels  in  a  field  which  we  passed  just  before 
we  turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  the  level- 
crossing." 

"  How  stupid  of  me !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Of  course  I've  heard  of  Sir  Joseph  Tid- 
dlewin." 

Though  he  was  quite  determined  there 
should  be  no  change  in  his  voice,  it  became, 
as  it  were,  one  degree  less  warm  than  it  had 
been.  Still,  "  Why  should  that  prevent 
your  coming  to  the  Castle  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  turned  and  smiled  at  her,  while  all 
the  warmth  in  his  young  voice  came  back. 
*'  The  first  time  that  my  brother  Algy  and 
I  saw  those  advertisements  we  laughed  so 
much  that  we  nearly  made  ourselves  ill ! 


You  see,  my  father  is  not  a  bit  sweet,  and  he 
never  takes  sugar." 

She  shook  her  head.  It  was  almost  the 
only  movement  she  could  make  without 
pain.  "  Please,  please,  Lord  Ardvilly,  do 
believe  that  I  am  quite  serious.  I  beg 
you  to  take  us  straight  to  the  cottage  hos- 
pital, or  anywhere  else  you  can  think  of, 
but  not  to  the  Castle." 

' '  Look  here !  "  He  turned  squarely  round, 
and  looked  into  her  pale  face.  "  I  only 
want  you  to  stay  at  the  Castle  just  long 
enough  to  see  the  doctor.  He's  always 
out  at  this  time  of  the  morning.  But  my 
mother — well,  I  suppose  that  like  all  mothers 
she's  rather  a  fuss-pot  where  we're  concerned, 
so  she  always  wants  to  know  where  she 
can  get  at  the  doctor.  So  you  see.  Miss 
Tiddlewin,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  then 
for  the  sake  of  your  poor  cousin,  please 
do  what  I  wish.  But  if  you  really  feel 
like — like  that,  I'll  undertake  that  no  one 
will  know  your  name." 

"  I  should  so  hate  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
to  know  who  we  are,"  said  Hilda  painfully. 

"  They  won't  know,"  he  said  confidently. 
"  I  can  be  as  good  a  liar  on  occasion  as 
anybody  !  Besides,  mother's  not  a  bit  in- 
quisitive." 

II. 

While  Hilda  Tiddlewin  and  Molly  were, 
all  unknowingly,  moving  so  fast  towards 
their  great  adventure,  the  Duke  of  whom 
Hilda  had  just  spoken  with  a  grudging 
mixture  of  contempt  and  admiration  was 
standing  in  the  window  of  his  own  sitting- 
room  in  the  Castle,  gazing  with  frowning, 
unseeing  eyes  at  the  marvellous  panorama 
of  sea,  land  and  sky  stretched  out  before 
him.  By  his  side  stood  the  Duchess,  also 
looking  troubled  and  unhappy. 

"  I  fear  you  ought  to  let  Eobin  do  what 
he  wants,"  she  murmured.  "  After  all, 
Canada  isn't  very  far  away,  and  he'll  prob- 
ably have  had  quite  enough  of  it  after 
a  year  or  two.  He  is  unhappy,  James. 
An  unhappy  love  affair  is  such  a  blow  to 
a  young  man's  pride.  In  a  way,  I  feel 
that  he  now  sees  that  that  girl  would  never 
have  made  him  really  happy " 

"  You  took  her  to  your  heart  far  too 
quickly,"  he  said;  not  over-kindly.  "  I 
knew  her  at  once  for  what  she  was— heart- 
less, deceitful,  painted-up  young  Jeze- 
bel  " 

"  Not  heartless,"  said  the  Duchess,  sigh- 
ing.    "  If   she'd   been   heartless,    she'd   be 
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Robin's  wife  now,  and  we  should  be  in 
a  far  worse  way  than  we  are." 

"I  can't  think  what  started  the  lad  on 
his  farming  scheme,"  said  the  Duke  crossly. 

"  Don't  you  remember,  when  we  had  to 
keep  him  at  home  such  a  long  time  after 
he'd  had  scarlet  fever  at  school,  you  let 
him  start  that  chicken  farm  ?  I  don't 
believe  he's  ever  been  so  happy  as  he  was 
then,  poor  darling  !  " 

"  I've  reason  to  remember  those  chickens," 
said  the  Duke  dryly.  "  Every  egg  for 
which  you  paid  him  fourpence  cost  me 
about  half  a  sovereign." 

"  Oh,  James,  not  as  much  as  that  !  " 

She  began  to  laugh,  and  then  he,  bend- 
ing down,   quoted  in  her  ear  : 

"  Robin  had  a  little  hen 
So  feminine  and  queer. 
She  laid  like  smoke  when  eggs  were  cheap. 
But  stopped  when  eggs  were  dear  !  " 

*'  If  he  gets  right  away  for  a  while  he'll 
completely  forget  that  poor  girl,"  said  the 
Duchess  softly. 

"  No  doubt  he  will.  And  bring  us  home 
by  way  of  a  change  a  wife  from  the  back- 
woods." 

She  thought  it  opportune  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  Has  Algy  told  you  about  that  private 
secretaryship  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I've  told  him  he's  a  young 
fool  !  A  golden  spoon  is  actually  shoved 
into  his  mouth — but  he  prefers  to  remain 
a  poor  man  in  order  to  engage  in  politics 
forsooth,  and  play  the  riskiest  and  dirtiest 
game  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man." 

"  My  dear  father  went  into  the  House 
when  he  was  only  twenty-one." 

*'  Your  dear  father  was  a  very  rich  man, 
and  could  afford  to  indulge  his  fancies  ! 
But  he  died  a  disappointed  man  all  the 
same." 

"  Algy  is  far  cleverer  than  poor  papa  was," 
said  the  Duchess  proudly. 

"  All  your  young  geese  are  swans,  Laura, 
and  your  son  Algernon  is  the  greatest  goose 
of  them  all.  But  of  course  you're  encour- 
aging him,  in  spite  of  all  I  say  !  " 

She  whispered  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  I  only  want  our  children  to  be  happy, 
James." 

And  then  there  came  over  his  rather 
hard  face  an  expression  that  was  seldom 
there.  He  often  looked  with  deep  tender- 
ness at  the  wife  who  was  all  the  world  to 
him;  still,  when  they  discussed  their  children 
they  had  often  to  agree  to  differ.  But  there 
were  both  understanding  and  pity  in  the 


look  he  now  cast  on  her,  and  in  the  voice 
with  which  he  exclaimed,  "  You  only  want 
them  to  be  happy  ?  That's  such  a  Httle 
thing  to  ask—isn't  it,  my  poor  darling  ?  " 

"Most  mothers  want  a  lot  more  than 
that,"  she  said  slowly. 

In  a  rather  shamefaced  voice  he  mut- 
tered, "  I,  too,  want  Robin  and  Algy  to  be 
happy,  Laura— though  I  know  you  think 
me  an  unnatural  father.  But  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  very  much  afraid,  my  dear,  that  want 
must  be  our  master " 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it !  "  she  cried  with 
spirit. 

After  the  Duchess  had  left  the  Duke's 
room,  and  while  she  was  walking  quickly 
towards  her  own  quarters,  a  young  foot- 
man passed  her  quickly. 

"  Jenkins,"  she  said  sharply,  "  what's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  There's  been  a  dreadful  motor  accident, 

your  Grace.     His  lordship "     And  then, 

for  if  slow  he  was  kind,  he  saw  with  dismay 
what  he  had  done. 

*'  'Is  lordship's  not  'urt,"  he  said  quickly, 
speaking  for  once  in  a  completely  human, 
natural  voice.  *'  Nothin's  'appened  to  Hm. 
It's  two  young  ladies  as  'as  got  'urt." 

"  Two  young  ladies  ?     Do  I  know  them  ?  " 

The  Duchess  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
feeling  ashamed  of  the  relief,  the  joy, 
Jenkins'  words  brought  her. 

"  Not  as  I  know  of,  your  Grace."  Jen- 
kins was  his  own  respectful,  well-trained- 
footman  self  again.  "  His  lordship  saw  the 
haccident " 

"  Where  was  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  At  the  level-crossing,  your  Grace.  His 
lordship  was  there,  and  brought  the  ladies 
back  in  his  car." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

''  In  the  hall,  your  Grace.  I'm  on  my  way 
to  fetch  Mrs.  Minshin." 

'*  Do  get  her  quickly,   Jenkins  I  " 

The  Duchess  told  herself  a  little  crossly 
that  she  was  always  the  very  last  person 
to  be  informed  of  anything  exciting  that 
happened  in  her  own  house. 

She  was  hastening  towards  the  hall  when 
her  second  son — ^tall,  handsome,  fair,  self- 
possessed  Lord  Algy — almost  ran  into  her. 
"  I'm  looking  for  Jenkins,  mother  !  " 

She  barred  his  way.  "  I  hear  there's 
been  an  accident  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  smash  at  the  level-crossing. 
Luckily  Robin  happened  to  be  there.  I'm 
afraid  the  two  girls  are  pretty  badly  hurt.'* 

"  D'you  know  who  they  are  ?  " 
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He  began  to  laugli.  "  Well,  yes,  I  do  ! 
Robin  never  noticed  it,  but  the  name  of 
one  of  them  was  printed  in  huge  gold 
letters  on  a  dressing-case  which  old  Farley, 
who  helped  to  pick  them  up,  put  in  the 
dicky  of  Robin's  car." 

She  wondered  why  he  looked  so  amused. 

"  Anyone  you  know,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I've  often  heard  of  them.  They're  the 
adopted  daughters  of  that  awful  man  who's 
put  up  those  awful  boards  on  old  Bowling's 
field.  You  know,  '  That's  Why  He's  so 
Sweet.'  " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  a  light  breaking 
in  on  her.  "  D'you  mean  that  these  poor 
girls  belong  to  that  horrid  man " 

"Of  course  I  do.  They're  known, 
naturally,  as  *  the  Tiddly  winks.'  But  you 
must  try  and  forget  Sir  Joseph,  mother  ! 
Luckily  he's  in  America.  I  expect  they'll 
have  to  stay  here  for  some  time.  /  should 
have  taken  them  to  the  Cottage  Hospital." 

Then  he  lowered  his  voice,  "  Robin 
thought  one  of  them  was  dead  when  he 
first  saw  her." 

"  Where  have  they  put  the  poor  things  ?  " 

"  We  thought  that  they  had  better  be 
taken  straight  to  the  Queen's  Room,  as 
■  it's  on  the  ground  floor."  He  waited  a 
moment.  "  One  of  them's  a  good  plucked 
one,  mother.  She's  in  fearful  pain,  but 
she  just  sets  her  teeth  and  bears  it." 

The  Duchess  winced.  Unlike  the  Duke, 
she  had  an  inconveniently  vivid  imagina- 
tion. 

As  she  came  into  the  long  library  which 
led  to  the  Queen's  Room,  she  was  over- 
taken, to  her  great  relief,  by  her  trusted 
friend,  Dr.  Wakefield.  Together  they  hast- 
ened into  the  vast  bedchamber  where 
Queen  Victoria  had  slept  three  times  in  the 
course  of  her  long  reign. 

"  I've  just  heard  who  these  young  ladies 
are.  I'm  sorry  they  were  brought  to  the 
Castle  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  We  must  manage 
to  move  them  soon " 

On  the  great  bed  lay  stretched  out,  side 
by  side,  two  pathetic  young  figures.  The 
one  who  lay  on  the  right  side  was  fair  and 
had  her  eyes  closed.  But  that  she  was 
breathing,  she  might  have  been  dead,  so 
pale  and  still  lay  she.  The  Duchess  noticed 
that  though  she  was  not  pretty,  she  had  a 
delicate,  refined  little  face. 

Beyond  her  there  lay  a  girl  of  a  strangely 
different  type.  She  was  very  handsome, 
with  large  dark  eyes,  pencilled  eyebrows, 
a  mass  of  beautifully  waved  hair,  and  ex- 
quisitely curved  lips  which  had  gone  white 


under  the  lipstick  rouge  applied  to  them 
this  morning.  By  the  nurse's  advice,  the 
knitted  frocks  they  both  wore  had  been 
cut  off  them,  and  whereas  the  fair  girl's 
underclothing  was  of  fine  white  cambric, 
the  dark  girl's  was  of  pale  pink  crepe-de-chine, 
trimmed  with  old  lace,  a  detail  which 
rather  shocked  the  Duchess's  old-fashioned 
taste. 

Suddenly  the  fair  girl  opened  her  sunken 
eyes,  and  the  Duchess  bent  over  her. 

"  Don't  let  the  papers  say  anything  about 
the  accident.  It  would  be  telegraphed  to 
America,  and  frighten  Uncle  Joe " 

As  the  doctor  began  gently  prodding 
her,  she  winced,  and  once,  when  he  really 
hurt  her,  her  cheeks  became  flooded  with 
colour.  For  a  moment  she  looked  quite 
pretty. 

Again  her  lips  moved,  and  this  time  it 
was  the  doctor  who  caught  the  words. 

"  Your  cousin  ?  I'm  going  round  to  have 
a  look  at  her  now.  She  was  not  nearly  as 
hurt  as  you  were — a  bit  shaken,  of  course, 
and  her  arm  put  out.  But  you're  my  worst 
patient  by  far  !  " 

A  look  of  intense  relief  came  into  the  girl's 
eyes,  and  Dr.  Wakefield  said  to  himself, 
"  Tiddlewin  or  no,  she's  a  good  little  sort." 

III. 

The  Duke  was  spending  a  few  days  in  his 
gloomy  old  London  mansion,  from  which 
all  glory,  for  the  time  being,  had  departed. 
He  had  come  down  early  to  breakfast  in 
the  great  shadowed  dining-room,  and  by 
his  plate  lay  a  pile  of  letters. 

Quickly  he  extracted  the  only  one  from 
which  he  expected  to  derive  any  pleasure. 
It  was  in  the  Duchess's  flowing,  old-fashioned 
handwriting.  They  wrote  to  each  other 
every  day — sometimes  he  wrote  to  her  twice, 
just  a  few  words  scribbled  on  a  little  block 
he  always  carried  in  his  coat  pocket.  Her 
letters  were  always  written  on  big  sheets, 
and  to  him  they  formed  the  pleasantest 
reading  in  the  world,  for  she  was  one  of 
those  wise  wives  who  never  write  disagree- 
able news. 

Should  he  wait  till  he  had  eaten  his 
breakfast  before  seeing  what  she  had  to 
say  ?  No,  he  would  not.  So  he  gave  a 
good  tap  to  the  top  of  his  boiled  egg,  and 
then  he  opened  the  envelope.  It  was  a 
longer  letter  than  usual,  and  there  came 
over  him  just  a  little  premonition  of — - 
no,  not  of  evil,  but  of  something  which 
might  prove  momentous  to  them  both. 
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"  Tuesday  afternoon. 
"  My  dearest  Love, — 

**  Everything  is  going  on  quite  well  here. 
But  something  has  happened  which,  though 
it  pleases  me,  I'm  afraid  may  not  quite 
please  you.  ..." 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  he  said  to  himself,  with 
frowning*  eyes,  and  remembered  that  odd 
little  premonition. 

"  Eobin  has  fallen  in  love  again  !  And 
I  have  been  proved  right,  for  once !  It 
was  not  natural  for  even  a  very  good, 
unselfish  young  man  to  be  always  drifting 
indoors,  in  order  to  sit  by  an  invalid  girl's 
side,  instead  of  staying  out  of  doors,  doing 
all  the  things  he  used  to  do  before  he'd 
ever  met  her  1 

"  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  darling  boy 
confessed  to  me  this  afternoon  that  he  now 
cares  for  dear  little  Molly  far  more  deeply, 
far  more  truly,  than  he  ever  did  for  his 
first  love.  (Of  course,  that  isn't  true,  but 
it's  a  great  comfort  that  he  thinks  it.) 

"  I  can  see  that  he's  very  nervous  lest 
your  justified  dislike  of  Sir  Joseph  Tiddle- 
win  should  make  you  averse  from  the  notion 
of  this  marriage.  But.  I  have  ventured 
to  assure  him  that  you  would  never  think 
of  vetoing  anything  you  thought  for  his 
true  happiness. 

"  After  all,  if  one's  to  be  quite  honest,  which 
I,  at  any  rate,  always  try  to  be  with  you, 
my  dearest,  we  must  admit  that  it  will 
be  very,  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  Robin  has 
chosen  entirely,  because  he  likes  her,  a  girl 
who,  if  rumour  is  to  be  believed,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  co-heiresses  in  England  !  You 
may  not  like  sugar,  but  it  is  a  very  res- 
pectable, comfortable  sort  of,  I  suppose 
one  must  say  food  ?  from  which  to  have 
derived  one's  wealth. 

"  I  ought  to  say  that  Robin  has  not 
spoken  to  dear  little  Molly  yet.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  of  what  her  answer 
will  be.  She's  not  his  first  love,  but  he's 
certainly  her  first  love,  or  else  I'm  very 
much  mistaken. 

**  Your  happy,  agitated,  devoted  wife, 
"  Laura  St.  A." 

The  Duke  sat  staring  at  the  sheets  of 
paper  spread  out  before  him  on  the  table- 
cloth for  quite  a  long  time.  What  an  amaz- 
ing thing  !  What  an  unexpected  thing ! 
What  an  astounding  thing  ! 

He  did  not  feel  particularly  pleased,  but 
neither  did  he  feel  really  sorry.  He  had 
not  seen  much  of  his  two  young  unbidden 


guests,  tho',  unluckily,  he  did  remember 
that  of  the  two  he  had  preferred  the  one 
whose  name  he  knew  to  be  Hilda.  There 
was  a  kind  of  pride  and  independence 
about  Hilda  Tiddlewin  that  had  rather  taken 
his  fancy,  while  he  had  known  instinctively 
that  poor  little  Molly  was  afraid  of  him. 
Grimly  he  said  to  himself  now,  "  How  like 
Robin  to  have  chosen  the  wrong  one  !  " 
though  he  little  knew  how  true  that  secret 
thought  would  turn  out  to  be. 

Then  he  did  something  he  had  never 
done  before,  which  very  much  surprised 
the  old  man  who,  after  having  been  for 
many  years  butler  to  the  Duke's  late  sister, 
was  now  caretaker  of  the  Duke's  London 
house.  His  Grace  rang  the  bell,  and  asked 
that  another  egg  should  be  boiled  for  him. 
The  one  which  he  had  cracked  had  almost 
gone  cold  while  he  was  reading — ahem— 
his  letters  and  the  paper. 

Two  days  later  the  Duke  cut  short  his 
stay  in  town  and  went  down  to  the  Castle, 
and  as  soon  as  the  two  were  alone  together, 
father  and  son  clasped  hands  silently. 
Then  the  Duke  said  very  kindly,  "  Well, 
Robin,  I  congratulate  you  !  I  think  Molly 
a  very  sweet-natured  and  pleasant  young 
woman.  Your  mother  and  I  both  consider 
that  you  have  made  a  very  wise  choice." 

"  Thank  you,  father." 

"I  am  anxious,  naturally,  to  have  a 
word  or  two  further  with  you  about  the 
matter,"  and  the  Duke  cleared  his  throat. 
Then  he  went  on,  choosing  his  words  care- 
fully  : 

"  I  have  never  actually  met  Sir  Joseph 
Tiddlewin,  and,  as  you  know,  I  naturally 
have  a  prejudice  against  him.  Still,  I  re- 
member Lamton  " — Mr.  Lamton  was  the 
Duke's  solicitor  and  his  good  friend — "  tell- 
ing me  that  he  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  old 
chap.  From  what  I  can  make  out,  he 
doesn't  seem  to  interfere  very  much  with 
Hilda  and  Molly  ?  " 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up.  "  He 
hasn't  any  occasion  to  interfere  much  with 
Molly,"  he  said  quickly.  "  I  can't  help 
being  glad  that  their  relationship  is  not  a 
very  near  one,  father.  Though  she  does  call 
him  uncle,  she  is  only,  by  birth,  very  dis- 
tantly related  to  Sir  Joseph.  Hilda  is  his 
real  niece." 

"  Eh,  what  ?  " 

As  he  afterwards  told  the  Duchess,  the 
Duke  felt  just  a  little  touch  of  discomfort 
sweep  over  him  at  this,  to  him,  quite  un- 
expected bit  of  news. 
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"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  went  on  the  other 
rather  quickly,  "  I  think  her  people, 
though  they  bore  the  same  name,  must  have 
been  superior   in   every   way  to   what   we 


"  Of  course  she's  willing  to  go,  father ! 
She's  as  keen  about  it  as  I  am,  every 
bit.  And  as  she  has  now  complete  con- 
trol   over    her    own    money    she    suggests 


"  All  at  once  the  person  on  whom  her  thoughts  had  been  dwelling 

came  into  the  sitting-room  and  looked  round,  as  if  looking  for 

something  or  somebody." 


know  of  Sir  Joseph  Tiddlewin.  Molly's 
father  was  a  schoolmaster ;  he  died  when 
he  was  only  thirty-seven,  leaving  his  wife 
with  five  children — four  boys  and  Molly. 
Her  mother  died  eight  years  ago.  The 
boys  have  all  gone  out  to  the  Colonies — 
two  are  in  Australia,  and  two  are  in  Canada. 
Of  course,  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  good  deal 
of  those  two,  when  we  go  out  there." 

"  Go  out  there  ?  "  repeated  the  Duke. 
"D'you  mean  that  Molly  is  willing  to  go 
out  to  Canada  and  farm  1  " 


we  should  use  it  to  stock  our  farm." 
*'  Use  her  money  to  stock  your  farm  ?  " 
"  I  oughtn't  to  say  a  word  against  Sir 
Joseph,  father,  for  when  he — I  won't  say 
adopted  her,  for  he's  done  nothing  of  the 
sort — but  when  he  suggested  that  Molly 
should  come  and  live  with  him  and  with 
his  real  niece,  and  she  at  last  consented  to 
do  so,  he  gave  her  right  out  ten  thousand 
pounds.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do.  And  as  she's  now  twenty- 
one,  the  money  is,  of  course,  in  her  absolute 
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possession.     But  it's  still  in  his  business,      more  when  he  dies  ?"  said  the  Duke  in  a  low 

and  yields  quite  a  lot  of  interest,  thirteen      tone. 

hundred  a  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     But         "  Well  no,   I  don't  think  he  will.     He 


**  Hilda  remained  very  still,  but,  as  waa 

of   course   inevitable.     Lord   Algy    Boon 

found  her." 


she  is  free  to  sell  the  shares  any  day  she     told  her  quite  frankly  that  Hilda  was  to 

likes."  be  his  heiress,  and  that  he  didn't  intend 

"  I  suppose  he  will  leave  her  something     to   give   her,   Molly,   more  than  this  ten 
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thousand  pounds.  Hilda  has  been  brought 
up  by  him  absolutoly  as  his  own  child  from 
when  she  was  two  years  old." 

Then,  suddenly,  in  a  changed  voice,  he 
exclaimed :  **  I  hope  you  didn't  think 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  a  great  heiress, 
father  ?  Nothing  would  have  induced  me 
to   do   that !  " 

The  Duke  remained  silent.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  said :  "  Well,  I  confess  I  did 
think  that  the  two  girls  were  going  to  be 
the  CO -heiresses  of  the  old  man." 

"Did  mother  think  so  too  ?  "  and  the 
young  man  looked  very,  very  much  dis- 
turbed. 

The  Duke  waited  a  moment.  Then  he 
wrestled,  if  silently,  then  fiercely,  with  the 
Old  Adam  within  him,  while  before  him 
danced  the  lying  jeer  : 

THE  DUKE  TAKES  NO  OTHER. 
THAT'S  WHY  HE'S  SO  SWEET! 

But  at  last  he  said,  in  a  firm,  resonant 
tone  :  "  Make  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  Robin. 
Whatever  your  mother  and  I  may  have 
thought,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  our 
joy  in  your  happiness.  As  for  Sir  Joseph 
Tiddlewin  " — he  waited  a  moment — "  I'm 
relieved  that  the  woman  who  will  one  day 
bear  your  mother's  name  is  only  very  dis- 
tantly related  to  that  vulgar  old  brute  !  " 

And  then  the  father  and  the  son,  who  were 
so  unlike  one  another,  suddenly  both  burst 
into  hearty  laughter. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  most  awful  jar, 
when  I  told  you  just  now  about  Molly's 
stocking  our  farm,"  chuckled  the  younger 
man. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  was  a  jar,  and  worse  than 
a  jar,  my  dear  boy.  But  I  don't  think 
we'll  disturb  your  Molly's  little  bit  of  money. 
After  all,  thirteen  per  cent  isn't  easily 
come  by  honestly  in  these  days  !  " 

IV. 

Hilda  Tiddlewin  rejoiced  in  her  darling 
Molly's  wonderful  happiness,  though  she 
secretly  wondered  how  anybody,  even  un- 
critical Molly,  could  really  love,  what  she 
to  herself  called  love — Lord  Ardvilly.  But, 
as  the  days  went  by,  so  full  of  joy  and 
excitement  to  everyone  about  her,  she  felt 
secretly  exceedingly  forlorn.  Though  she 
knew  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  feeling, 
her  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  going  back 
to  live  alone  with,  both  sharp-tongued, 
and  unpleasantly  suspicious,  if  clever.  Uncle 
Joe.  She  was  aware  what  a  roasting — to  use 
a  favourite  expression  of  his — Sir  Joseph 


would  give  her,  when  he  realised  that  it 
was  Molly,  and  not  she  herself,  who  had 
carried  off  a  future  duke.  But  what  really 
made  her  feel  so  heavy-hearted  was  the 
fact  that,  though  she  did  pot  envy  Molly 
her  Robin,  she  did  very  much  envy  her 
darling  her  entire  adoption  by  all  these 
kind,  loving,  and,  in  a  sense,  simple-hearted 
people.  ' 

Poor  Hilda  !  She  had  come  to  love  the 
Duchess  dearly  during  her  happy,  carefree 
days  of  convalescence.  Her  heart. had  been 
so  starved  of  mother -daughter  love.  She 
even  had  a  kind  feeling  for  the  Duke.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  so  good,  in  his  queer  way, 
to  Molly  ! 

And  now  to-day,  sitting  alone  in  the 
conservatory  which  opened  out  of  the  plea- 
sant sitting-room  which  was  now  Molly's 
special  property,  she  remembered  the  Duch- 
ess's kind  words  to  herself :  "  And  you, 
my  dear,  must  often  come  here  after  the 
wedding's  over  !  You  know  that  we  think 
of  you  as  our  darling  Molly's  sister.  In 
fact,  it's  difficult  to  remember  that  she  isn't 
your  sister — I  don't  think  any  two  sisters 
have  ever  loved  one  another  more  fondly 
than  you  two  do." 

Often  come  here  ?  No  hope  of  that ! 
Deep  in  her  heart  she  believed  that  once 
the  wedding  was  over,  and  when  Molly  and 
Robin  were  settled  down  for  their  three 
years  in  Canada,  she  would  inevitably  cut 
loose  from  this  dear  place,  and  all  that  it 
stood  for  to  her. 

The  only  member  of  the  family  likely  to 

.  keep  in  touch  with  her  was  Lord  Algernon, 

Robin's  brother,  the  only  one  of  them  all 

who  was  clever,  headstrong,  and  ambitious. 

He  and  Hilda,  if  often  sparring  almost 
angrily  together,  had  become  very  good 
friends.  On  one  occasion  he  had  spoken 
to  her  quite  openly  of  the — one  could  not 
call  them  bad,  but  uncomfortable — terms, 
on  which  he  was  with  his  father. 

Hilda  could  not  understand  the  Duke's 
disapproval  of  Lord  Algy's  political  ambi- 
tions, or  why  he  should  be  so  anxious 
that  his  son  should  try  to  make  money. 
Very  sincerely  had  she  sympathised  with 
Lord  Algy  when  he  had  made  her  that 
confidence.  Money  meant  very  little  to 
Hilda  Tiddlewin,  and  that  he  had  given 
up,  as  she  knew  he  had  done,  the  chance  of 
a  position  which  would  probably  lead  on 
to  partnership  in  a  great  Anglo-American 
banking-house,  had  made  her  respect  him 
more  than  she  had  ever  done  any  other 
young  man. 
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She  told  herself,  now,  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  know  that  they,  at  any  rate,  would 
remain  friends.  Lord  Algy  was  in  London 
to-day,  and  Hilda  found  herself  missing 
his  jovial,  teasing,  merry  presence. 

All  at  once  the  person  on  whom  her 
thoughts  had  been  dwelling  came  into  the 
sitting-room  and  looked  round,  as  if  look- 
ing for  something  or  somebody.  Then  he 
had  come  back,  unexpectedly  ? 

Hilda  remained  very  still,  but,  as  was 
of  course  inevitable,  Lord  Algy  soon  found 
her.  Though  she  would  have  been  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  it,  he  had  already  spent 
some  time  looking  for  her  all  over  the  great 
house. 

"  I  hear  they're  all  out,"  he  began.  "  I 
was  so  afraid  that  you  had  gone  out  too ! " 
He  looked  at  her  with  glowing  eyes.  "  Con- 
gratulate me,  Miss  Tiddlewin.  I've  got  the 
job!  Mother  will  be  pleased.  As  for  father 
— well,  though  he  thinks  I'm  hopeless,  I 
think  he  will  be  glad  too."  - 

"  I  do  indeed  congratulate  you  !  " 

Then  with  a  touch  of  real  pleasure  in  her 
voice  she  went  on  :  "I  think  it  splendid  of 
you  to  do  the  work  you  want  to  do,  and 
to  lead  the  kind  of  life  you  want  to  lead. 
I  expect  you'll  be  Prime  Minister  some 
day  !  " 

He  said  suddenly :  "  I've  thought  far  too 
much  of  myself  these  days.  But  now  " — 
in  a  lighter  voice  he  went  on — "  I've  *  a 
heart  at  leisure  from  itself,  to  soothe  and 
sympathise.'  " 

There  was  a  pause.  He  was  looking 
straight  down  into  her  upturned  face. 
*'  You  don't  look  very  happy !  Is  any- 
thing special  the  matter  ?  Forgive  me  for 
asking  you." 

She  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  must  laugh 
or  cry,  or  both. 

"  I  feel  sad  at  losing  Molly,"  her  voice 
was  trembling. 

"  Have  they  fixed  on  the  happy  day  ?  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

She  pulled  herself  together,  and  said, 
smiling,  "  It  can't  be  too  soon  for  Robin " 

*'  Come,  come,  be  honest !  Nor  for 
Molly  either,  eh  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "  Well,  yes,  I  admit  that. 
How  wonderful  it  must  be  to  be  in  love  !  " 

There  came  a  serious  look  over  his  fair, 
debonair  face.  "  Have  you  never  been  in 
love.  Miss  Tiddlywinks  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  call  me  that !  You  know 
I  hate  it " 

"  But  have  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  thank  Heaven  !     Have  you  ?  " 


"  Why,  yes,  lots  of  times,  of  course." 

Then  he  said,  "  But  no  one  will  ever 
catch  me  falling  in  love  again,  now." 

"I  suppose  it  would  interfere  too  much 
with  your  work  ?  " 

"  Falling  in  love  would,  not  being  in 
love.  The  only  person  I'll  ever  be  in  love 
with  again,  will  be  my  own  wife " 

"  I'm  glad  you're  old-fashioned  enough 
to  feel  that  a  man  ought  to  be  in  love  with 
his  own  wife.  I  should  never  have  thought 
it  of  you  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  feel  that.  Marriage  would 
be  hell  otherwise,"  and  he  looked  genuinely 
surprised. 

She  said  suddenly,  "  I  don't  really  wonder 
that,  in  a  way,  you're  all  so  nice." 

"Thank   you." 

He  stepped  back  and  bowed. 

"  You've  all  such  a  wonderful  example  of 
real  love  always  before  you,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  You're  thinking  of  mother  and  father  ? 
Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that  does  help  to  make 
one  decent." 

"  It  would  me " 

"  You  ?  " 

There  came  a  tender  inflection  in  his 
voice  she  had  never  heard  there  before. 

Then,  in  a  quizzical  tone,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Why,  you're  an  angel !  All  nice  young 
ladies  are  angels " 

She  began  toying  with  the  belt  of  her 
frock.  "  It  will  be  just  the  same  with 
Robin  and  Molly,"  she  said  gravely. 

"I'd  like  a  little  more  spice  in  my  mar- 
ried life,  at  any  rate  at  first,  in  the  begin- 
ning— wouldn't  you  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
should.  But  I  haven't  ever  thought  about 
it." 

"  Haven't  you  ?  I've  thought  a  lot  about 
marriage,  especially  lately." 

"  Your  mother  told  me  that  when  you 
were  six  years  old,  and  someone  asked  you 
what  you  meant  to  be,  you  said,  *  A  bache- 
lor.' " 

"  That's  a  long  time  ago.  Miss  Tiddle- 
win.    Besides,  I've  found  love  catching." 

Then  even  Lord  Algy  was  not  going  to 
be  left  to  her  ?  She  got  up  from  the  chair 
on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  with  some  people.  I  sup- 
pose that  means  that  you've  seen  someone 
in  London  with  whom  you've  fallen  in 
love  ?  " 

And  then  Hilda  Tiddlewin  had  the  great 
surprise  of  her  life.  Indeed,  nothing  that 
can  happen  will  ever  surprise  her  as  much. 

The   young  man  seized  her  right  hand 
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and  held  it  very  tight.  "  Of  course  you 
know   that " 

Then  he  stopped,  and  she  tried  to  pull  her 
hand  away. 

"  — I  love  you,"  he  went  on  ardently. 
"  Love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  with 
everything  else  good  and  bad  there  is  of 
me.  And  I  mean  to  get  you  if  I  wait 
years — and  even  if  you  marry  another  chap 
in  between  !  " 

Then  she  said  something  which  after- 
wards, even  to  herself,  seemed  rather  weak 
and  silly. 

*'  This  is  very  sudden,"  she  murmured, 
and  sank  down  into  her  chair  again. 

"  It  isn't  at  all  sudden — this  part  of  it 
isn't !  My  falling  in  love  with  you  was 
sudden — that  I  will  admit." 

Then  he  knelt  down  by  her,  and  neither 
of  them  gave  a  moment's  thought  to  the 
fact  that  they  might  easily  be  surprised. 

"  When   Robin   put  you  into   my  arms 

on  the  day  of  that  fortunate  accident " 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Darling, 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  let  you 
go  again  !  You  were  so  brave,  so  splendid, 
and— and  so  lovely.  I  thought  Molly  such  a 
tiresome  little  thing,  yet  you  made  them 
all  look  after  her,  and,  for  some  minutes, 
no  one  thought  of  you.  I  was  utterly, 
grotesquely  miserable  after  that.     I  thought 
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Robin  liked  you,  and  I  kept  remembering 
what  a  horrid  old  woman  once  said  to 
mother :  *  My  dear,  no  girl  refuses  a 
duke  !  '  and  Robin's  next  thing  to  a  duke. 
And  then,  all  at  once,  I  saw  that  he  liked 
Molly.  That  was  the  day  father  went  to 
town,  and  that  you  came  down  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  made  mother  give  us 
champagne.  As  you  wouldn't  have  any, 
I  drank  your  share,  and  that  added  to  my 
joy  !  " 

He  got  up,  and  as  she  got  up  too,  he  seized 
both  her  hands.  "  Of  course,  I  wasn't  alto- 
gether happy  !  For^  one  thing,  I  hadn't 
got  a  job  !  I  have  now.  Let  me  see  what 
it  will  bring  me  in.  Let's  call  it  ten  thou- 
sand bobs — that  sounds  more  than  five 
hundred — a  year  !  I  was  horribly  afraid  I 
shouldn't  get  it.  And  even  now,  I  know 
I  oughtn't  to  ask  you  yet — not  till  I've  made 
good,  I  mean " 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,"  she 
whispered  very  low. 

He  asked  joyfully :  "  Does  that  mean 
I  may  ask  you  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

And  then,  when  she  was  safe  in  his 
arms,  and  feeling  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  very  small  and  shy,  she  whisperedj 
"  Won't  I !  " 


MARCH. 

\  LONG  the  lanes  the  elms  are  flushing  red ; 
-^^  The  rooks  caw  softly,  wheeling  overhead  ; 
The  copses  purple  at  the  touch  of  Spring, 

And  faint,  fair,  almond  flowers  are  blossoming. 

Like  stars,  beside  the  stream^,  the  kingcups  glow  ; 

Our  garden  hyacinths  are  all  ablow  ; 
And  golden  daffodils  swing  graceful  heads, — 

A  sunny  glory  in  their  brown,  soft  beds. 

The  thrushes  wake  us  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

The  blackbirds  sing,  as  only  blackbirds  may ; 
For  in  their  songs  lies  hid  the  heart  of  Spring, 

As  Spring  lies  at  the  heart  of  everything. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 
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'  T  isn't  so  much  that  no  man,  my  dear 
fellow,  can  ever  reasonably  hope  to 
understand  a  woman,"  said  the 
Dramatist,  "  as  that  no  woman  ever  really 
responds  to  a  man's  estimate  of  her." 

"  To  say  that  woman  is  '  incalculable  ' 
is,  of  course,  too  platitudinal  for  you  and 
me,"  replied  the  Novelist,  "  yet  I  suppose 
that  is  what  you  mean.  Anyhow,"  he  went 
on  dryly,  "  woman's  variability  is  one  of 
the  laws  of  Nature — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  at 
once  a  commonplace  and  a  mystery." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking,  or  speaking,  of  femin- 
ine variability,"  answered  the  Dramatist, 
puckering  his  bushy  brows.  "  That,  as 
the  poor  are,  is  always  with  us.  No,  I 
was  leaving  feminine  inconsequence  upon 
one  side.  It's  this  way,"  he  continued 
after  a  pause.  "  You  may  spend  half  a 
lifetime  in  trying  to  make  a  woman  love 
you  and  ignominiously  fail,  though  you've 
gone  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
logical  way  about  it ;  and  then  you  may 
win  her,  all  at  once,  owing  to  something 
wholly  adventitious,  something  probably 
quite  outside  your  own  personality  :  perhaps 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  sudden  roughness 
of  your  coat  against  her  cheek,  or  so  foolish 
a  thing  as  an  untidiness  of  your  hair,  which, 
if  you  only  knew  of  it,  would  cause  you 
all  the  agonies  of  uneasy  vanity — and 
yet  it  may  be  precisely  that  which  is  the 
determining  factor  in  your  final  success. 
Incidentally,  though  no  woman  would 
understand  the  point  of  view — for  she'll 
think  she's  throwing  herself  away  in  any 
case  ! — you'll  never  quite  forgive  her  for 
falling  in  love  with  you  the  wrong  way." 

The  Novelist  laughed. 


''  What  an  uncomfortably  analytical  beg- 
gar you  are,"  he  said. 

"  Which  explains  the  inexplicable — the 
why,  though  of  independent  means  and  not 
too  ill-looking,  I'm  still  a  bachelor,"  replied 
the  Dramatist  with  a  good-humoured  grin. 
"  You  see,  I'd  never  forgive  any  woman 
for  falling  in  love  with  me,  for  I  know  that 
her  way  of  doing  so  would  send  me  into  a 
welter  of  self-pity.  I  was  always  so  sensi- 
tive," he  explained  slyly. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  the  Novelist, 
and  laughed  again,  but  not  so  comfortably 
as  before.  The  Dramatist  looked  at  his 
friend  and  wondered  sardonically  where 
the  shoe  pinched. 

"  For  instance,"  he  said,  looking  away 
again  and  out  of  the  Club  window  into 
Piccadilly,  "  I  could  never  have  married 
Nadine  Trevor,  as  young  Foxe  did." 

"  But,  hang  it  all,  man,  she  was  as  much 
in  love  with  Nicholas  as  he  with  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dramatist,  "  in  the  end. 
In  the  end,"  he  repeated.  "  But  she  wasn't 
in  the  beginning,  and  it  took  a  very  strange 
set  of  circumstances  to  wake  her  to  the 
realisation.  Now  I  should  hate  a  woman 
to  find  out  that  she  loved  me  only  through 
a  very  strange  set  of  circumstances." 

"  Most  men,"  commented  the  Novelist, 
"  would  take  a  beautiful  girl  like  Nadine 
on  any  terms  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Nicholas 
Foxe,  well,  as  it  happens,  she  loves  him. 
What  more  would  you  want  ?  " 

*'  The  apple,  my  friend,  without  the 
worm,"  replied  the  Dramatist,  and  rose. 
"  I'm  due  at  her  At-Home,"  he  said  with 
a  whimsical  smile.  *'  I'll  report  progress 
to-morrow.     Good-bye,  old  man." 
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After  the  Dramatist  had  left  the  Club 
the  Novelist  sat  on  for  a  while  and  ruminated 
over  his  lifelong  friend,  wondering  what 
unhappy  love-affair  had  made  him  the 
delightful  cynic  he  was.  It  was  one  he  had 
never  confessed  about — even  to  the  Novelist. 

But  this  is  Nicholas  Foxe's  love-story, 
not  the  Dramatist's. 

II. 

Young  Foxe  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Nadine's  brother,  the  Eight  Honourable 
Keginald  Trevor,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
for  well  over  a  year  when  Nadine,  to  every- 
body's surprise,  and  particularly  that  of 
Trevor  himself,  elected  to  give  up  travelling 
abroad  with  her  perennially  restless  aunt  and 
come  home  to  keep  house  for  her  bachelor 
brother.  If  a  disconcerting  love-affair  had 
precipitated  her  decision  she  never  betrayed 
the  fact.  Pride,  in  the  Trevor  family, 
descended  in  the  female  line. 

Trevor  imparted  the  information  between 
the  dictating  of  two  letters,  and  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mere  piece  of  gossip — and 
Trevor  had  the  habit  of  gossiping,  even  in 
Parliament. 

"  She'll  wake  us  up,"  he  said,  looking 
dubiously  at  Nicholas  over  his  pince-nez. 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  replied  his  secretary, 
and  wondered  whether  the  sister  would  be 
as  fussy  as  the  brother. 

When  she  came,  and  he  had  his  first  sight 
of  her,  he  could  hardly  credit  his  eyes.  He 
had  pictured  a  feminine  counterpart  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  was 
middle-aged  and  had  weathered  the  years 
indifferently.  But  she  was  surprisingly, 
superbly,  imperially  young,  barely  in  the 
latter  twenties ;  and  she  was  unduly 
beautiful.  She  was  a  woman,  he  appre- 
hended, who  would  be  most  wonderful  to 
woo  ;  but  the  wooing  of  her  was  unimagin- 
able. 

Trevor's  remark  proved  prophetically  apt : 
she  did  wake  them  up.  The  house  became 
a  social  centre.  She  was  like  a  butterfly 
metamorphosed  into  a  spider,  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  a  web  of  fire  and  gold,  attract- 
ing and  entangling  every  poor  fly  of  sus- 
ceptible humanity  who  drew  near  her 
shimmering  mesh.  She  broke  hearts  as  a 
cook  breaks  eggs,  carelessly  and  yet  of 
purpose.  Possibly  she  had  not  really 
recovered  from  that  disconcerting  love- 
affair  abroad.  Her  flirtations,  of  course, 
did  not  trouble  Trevor  ;  indeed,  his  stock 
mounted  in  the  process,  for  he  was  astute 
enough,  in  his  fussy  way,  to  turn  his  sister's 


social  prestige  to  his  political  advantage. 
But  they  troubled  Nicholas  Foxe.  Nadine's 
sudden  assumption  of  the  reins  of  the 
household  had  not  affected  his  occupancy,  as 
in  the  previous  conditions,  of  a  study  to 
work  in  and  a  delectable  bedroom,  and  he 
could  not  dwell  long  in  the  same  house 
with  the  magnificent  and  tantalising  girl 
without-  falling  wildly  in  love  with  her. 

Strangely  enough,  he  was  the  one  man 
upon  whom  she  played  no  tricks.  She 
treated  him  from  the  first  with  an  easy  and 
open  friendliness,  to  the  jealous  exaspera-, 
tion  of  the  rest  of  her  lovers — an  exaspera- 
tion which  she  savoured  to  the  full  and 
commented  upon  with  epigrams.  If,  in 
this,  she  seemed  to  show  herself  as  heartless, 
it  was  not  with  the  heartlessness  of  one 
entirely  lacking  in  tenderer  attributes, 
but  with  the  heartlessness  of  one  in  reaction 
from  suffering. 

To  Foxe,  this  friendliness  of  hers  was 
both  a  delight  and  a  torture.  He  realised 
that  hfe  was  in  the  quiet  possession  of  far 
more  than  she  gave  to  any  other  man,  and 
yet  he  knew  that  he  was  farther  away  from 
the  winning  of  her  than  even  the  most 
insignificant  in  her  varied  collection  of 
wooers.  He  was  only  her  brother's  private 
secretary,  with  no  money  and  no  assured 
prospects,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  the  game,  should  consider 
himself  wholly  out  of  the  running.  That, 
after  an  inward  struggle,  he  was  able  to 
school  himself  to  pretend  to  do  so,  argued  for 
him  the  possession  of  a  gift  for  acting. 
This,  in  the  events  which  followed,  proved 
a  useful  forethought  of  Providence,  for 
he  grew  rapidly  afraid,  with  a  great  fear, 
lest  he  should  betray  his  feelings. 

It  is  said  that  a  woman  always  knows 
when  a  man  is  in  love  with  her  ;  but,  as  an 
offset  to  that,  cases  are  not  unknown  where 
women  have  thought  men  to  be  in  love  with 
them  when  they  were  not.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Nadine  Trevor,  for  all  her  tricksiness 
in  flirtation,  was  not  specifically  vain,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  to  her  that  she  really  did 
not  know  that  her  brother's  secretary  was 
in  love  with  her. 

But,  then,  he  took  deliberate  precautions 
against  her  knowing  it. 

III. 

At  that  time  Londoners,  Fashionable,  Ken- 
singtonian,  Bohemian  and  Outer  Suburban 
alike,  were  flocking  in  their  heterogeneous 
thousands  to  admire  esoterically,  or  to 
take   upon   trust  the   esoteric  admirations 
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of  others,  the  latest  discovery  in  Slavonic 
dancers. 

Esta  Mardonian,  the  dancer  in  question, 
had  become  both  a  craze  and  a  fashion. 
She  was  not  only  a  great  dancer,  she  was 
also  a  beautiful  woman,  young,  sparkling, 
and  not  yet  spoiled  by  either 
artistic  success  or  masculine  siege 
— that  siege  whose  first  line  of 
investment  is  invariably  flattery. 
She  had  London  at  her  feet,  and 
her  photograph  began  to  be  dis- 
played in  every  shop  where  pic- 
ture postcards  were  on  sale.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  a  very  sur- 
prising fact  that  one  of  such 
photographs  was  to  be  seen  on 
a  certain  morning  propped 
against  an  ornament  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  room 
where  young  Foxe  worked. 
A  similar  photograph  prob- 
ably adorned  more  than 
one  young  man's 
room  at  that  time. 

Nadine,  entering 
to  ask  a  question  as 
to  the  whereabouts 
of  her  brother, 
noticed  it,  and 
laughed . 

"  What's  a  m  u  s- 
ing  you  ?  "  asked 
Nicholas. 

"  That,"  she  said, 
and  went  across  the 
to     look    at 


"  Need  you  be  very  careful — with  a 
friend  ?  " 

"  You  have  certainly  been  that  to  me. 
Miss  Trevor,"  said  Nicholas,  surprised  to 
find  such  an  open  recognition  of  the  fact 
not,  after  all,  so  very  difficult  to  express. 


room 

the    postcard.      "  I 

thought  a  staid  young  man  like  you  was 

above  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  Above  what  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

*'  Having  a  rage  for  a  dancer." 

"  She  is  a  very  beautiful  dancer.  Miss 
Trevor." 

*'  Which  wouldn't  matter  a  straw  to  any 
of  you  young  men,  Mr.  Foxe — would  it  ? — if 
she  weren't  also  a  very  beautiful  girl.  Oh, 
you  men  !  " 

She  replaced  the  postcard  as  she  spoke, 
and  turned  towards  him. 

"  I  wonder  if  you've  ever  really  been  in 
love,"  she  said,  half  quizzingly,  half 
seriously. 

"  Are  you  putting  me  into  the  confessional, 
Miss  Trevor  ?  "  asked  Nicholas  quietly. 

She  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  must  be  careful,"  replied  Nicholas 
dryly. 


"'That's  all  right.  You  needn't 
stammer  about  it.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  where  I  was.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Foxe  can  take  me.    Can  he  ? ' " 


"  Yes,  I  have,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I 
might  so  easily  have  tried  to  make  you 
dance." 

"  But  I  do  dance  !  " 

"  Not  that  way,  silly  !  I  meant  to  my 
tune.     Please,  I've  spared  you  that." 

"  I  know,"  he  answered,  "  and  I'm  grate- 
ful." 
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''  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  be  !  " 

"  Not  grateful  ?  " 

"  Not  to  a  friend.  In  true  give  and  take 
there  is  no  room  for  gratitude — only  for 
give  and  take." 

*'  You  know,  you  are  rather  splendid  !  " 

*'  Because  I've  not  pressed  an  embarrass- 
ing question  ?  Oh,  don't  be  too  sure  ; 
I'm  coming  back  to  it." 

She  smiled  teasingly,  unaware — so  un- 
aware ! — of  how  devastating  she  was  being. 

**  You  mean  :  have  I  ever  really  been 
in  love  ?  "  asked  Nicholas,  daring,  as  a 
snake-charmer  the  fangs  of  his  own  snake, 
the  very  danger  he  was  avoiding. 

"  Yes,  just  precisely  that." 

Nicholas  was  silent  for  a  little  while, 
considering  how  best  to  phrase  his  answer. 

"  Not  until  lately,"  he  said  at  last. 

*'  Till  you  met--her  ?  "  She  looked,  as 
she  spoke,  across  to  the  photograph  of 
Est  a  Mardonian. 

"  I've  never  met  her,"  said  young  Foxe 
truthfully. 

*'  Then  shall  I  say  till  you  saw  her  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,"  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
relieved  to  be  able  to  make  a  non-committal 
answer  without  in  the  least  lying. 

"  How  strange  you  men  are !  "  said 
Nadine,  a  pucker  on  her  wonderful  face. 
"  You'v^e  never  met  her — and  you  love  her 
so  much  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  love  only  too  truly,"  replied 
Nicholas  soberly. 

*'  And  you've  never  met  her  !  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  pother — but  how  adorably 
romantic  !  " 

"  I  find  it  neither,"  said  Nicholas.  **  It 
is  too  wonderful  to  be  a  pother,  as  you  call 
it ;  but  too  desperate  to  be  adorably 
anything." 

Nadine  rubbed  a  dainty  forefinger  along 
her  alluring  underlip. 

"  Something  must  be  done  about  it," 
she  answered,  "  or  you'll  grow  thin  and 
pale  and  be  not  a  bit  interesting  any  more — 
or  else  you'll  commit  sanguinary  suicide 
in  our  nice  white  bathroom." 

They  both  laughed,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  laughter  Trevor  entered  importantly. 

''  Ahem  ! — ah,  Foxe,  I  want  you  to  .  .  ." 

Whatever  it  was  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  wanted  of  his  secretary  had 
to  wait  for  the  nonce  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  eternal  feminine. 

"  I  say,  Reg,  old  man,  it's  the  Theatrical 
Garden  Party  this  afternoon.  I  expect 
you've  forgotten  all  about  your  promise 
to  come  with  me,  but  a  promise  is  a  pro- 


mise, even  from  a  brother.  Isn't  it,  Mr, 
Foxe  ?  " 

"  Foxe,"  chuckled  Trevor  with  heavy 
assumption  of  humour,  "  if  you've  diplomatic 
ambitions,  don't  be  drawn  upon  so  frivolous 
a  pretext.  To  commit  oneself  is  to  be 
overreached,"  he  prosed  aphoristically. 

*'  To  err  is  human,"  said  Nadine  mis- 
chievously, *'  but  to  commit  oneself  is 
bad  form.  I'll  let  Mr.  Foxe  ofi — and  pin 
you  down  instead.  Are  you  coming  to  the 
Garden  Party,  or  not  ?  " 

"  The  answer,  my  dear,  is  at  present  in 
the — er — dubitative.." 

"  How  appallingly  parliamentary  !  " 

"  Parliamentary,  indeed — for  I  may  have 
to  be  in  my  place  this  afternoon  at  question 
time.     I  must  let  you  know  later." 

"  That  won't  do  for  me.  I  can't  find 
a  companion  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  it  is 
bad  enough  at  the  tenth.  And  this  is  the 
tenth.     So  make  up  your  mind  now." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  .  .  ." 

"  That's  all  right.  You  needn't  stammer 
about  it.  I  only  wanted  to  know  where  I 
was.  Perhaps  Mr.  Foxe  can  take  me. 
Can  he  ?  " 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  coughed. 
When  he  coughed  he  was  obstinate,  and 
Nadine  knew  the  sign. 

"Oh,  all  right  !  "  she  said,  without 
waiting  for  her  brother  to  speak.  "  I'll 
ask  Teddy  Dersingham." 

So  saying,  she  tossed  her  head  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Women,"  said  Trevor,  glancing  after 
her,  "  are  not  really  incomprehensible, 
Foxe  ;  they  are  merely  irritating.  Ahem  1 
— about  the  Downham  Market  by-elec- 
tion .  .  ." 

"  Confound  Teddy  Dersingham  !  "  said 
Nicholas  under  his  breath.  "  Yes,  sir, 
about  the  Downham  Market  by-election  ?  " 

IV. 

From  that  moment  Foxe's  histrionic  gift 
was  taxed  to  the  full.  He  had  to  pretend, 
and  to  pretend  convincingly,  to  a  pair  of 
sharp,  and  moreover  feminine,  eyes  that 
he  was  in  love  with  a  person  with  whom  he 
was  not  in  love,  and  not  in  love  with  the 
person  with  whom  he  was.  It  was  a  delicate 
task,  but  he  performed  it  with  adroitness 
and  success.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well 
for  him  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  fill 
so  difficult  a  role  for  too  long  a  run,  for 
events  moved  tolerably  swiftly  after  that 
Garden  Party. 
Nevertheless,  he  had   his  awkward   mo- 
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merits  and  many  a  time  barely  escaped 
disaster,  especially  when  Nadine  rallied 
him,  as  she  often  did,  about  his  alleged 
infatuation,  until  sometimes  he  wondered 
how  much  longer  he  could  possibly  stand 
the  strain.  He  even  considered  at  moments 
the  question  of  resigning  his  post  as  Trevor's 
private  secretary. 

But  he  did  not  dare.  His  infatuation — 
the  real  one,  not  the  alleged  one — was  too 
insistent ;  he  could  not  compel  himself  to 
go  ;  he  was  held  irresistibly  by  the  magnet. 
So  he  continued  to  wear  his  heart  openly 
and  deliberately  on  his  sleeve — but  on 
the  wrong  sleeve  ! 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Foxe,"  said  Nadine  one  morning 
about  a  week  after  the  Theatrical  Garden 
Party,  "  will  you  be  in  to-morrow  after- 
noon ?  " 

"  As  it  happens,  yes,"  he  replied.  "  Why  ? 
Anything  on  ?  " 

"  I'm  giving  a  small  At-Home,  and  shall 
want  you,"  she  said  imperiously. 

"  What  the  Queen  commands  ..." 

"  Don't  be  silly.  Nor  too  proud.  You've 
the  right  knack  with  the  caviare  sandwiches, 
that's  all.  So  few  modern  men  have. 
They  dance  divinely,  but  they  can't  be 
useful.  They  either  hand  things  round  so 
ornamentally  that  it  spoils  conversation 
among  the  passees,  or  they  efface  themselves 
so  nervously  that  everyone  goes  away 
hungry." 

"  I  understand.  I'm  to  be  seen,  but  not 
noticed  ;    modest  but  yet  persuasive." 

'•'  Something  like  that." 

She  was  turning  away,  but  half  swung 
round  again  and  flashed  a  look  at  him. 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  asked  whimsically,  but 
with  a  suddenly  beating  heart. 

"  Above  all,  you  mustn't  lose  your 
head." 

'*  Oh,  I  won't,"  he  promised. 

*'  I  wonder,"  she  answered,  and  went 
her  way  with  an  enigmatic  smile. 

When  the  time  came  Nicholas  found 
himself  taking  a  not  unusual  part  in  the 
social  comedy  of  one  of  Nadine's  semi- 
political,  semi-frivolous  At-Homes.  He  felt 
a  trifle  bored.  It  was  all  as  it  had  been  so 
many  times  before.  There  was  nothing 
new  ;  there  never  could  be  anything  new 
in  a  set  of  people  who  were  always  either 
too  young  at  forty  or  too  old  at  twenty. 
He  wished  that  he  could  forget  his  manners 
and  yawn.  The  very  desire  to  yawn  was  a 
temptation,  and  temptation  has  a  gift  for 
wearing  down  good  resolutions.  It  seemed 
inevitable  that  he  should  yawn ;   it  seemed 


impossible  that  he  should  not  yawn.  He 
felt  the  yawn,  as  it  were,  gradually  approach- 
ing, with  something  of  the  persistence  of 
fate,  from  afar  off.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Nothing,  he  was  sure,  would  ever 
stay  it  in  mid-course,  nothing.  That  yawn 
was  predestined  ;  it  was  already  tickling 
his  facial  muscles.  His  mouth  was  begin- 
ning to  open  ;  it  had  almost  begun  to  gape 
wide,  when,  in  turning  to  cover  his  fall 
from  social  grace  under  the  pretence  of 
fetching  a  plate  of  cakes  for  a  middle-aged 
lady  whose  face  seemed  to  cry  out  for  the 
lorgnette  forbidden  by  an  irreverent  daugh- 
ter, he  caught  sight  of  a  new-comer.  Des- 
tiny, for  once,  was  cheated.  That  yawn, 
figuratively  speaking,  was  flung  in  its  face. 
How  could  he  possibly  yawn,  possibly  be 
bored,  now  ?  He  knew  on  the  instant 
that  he  had  been  flung  into  the  tightest 
corner  of  all  his  elaborate  make-believe. 

Nadine  caught  his  eye  and  summoned 
him  across  to  her.     He  had  to  obey. 

"  Come  and  amuse  Miss  Mardonian," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  think  you  know  each 
other,  do  you  ?  "  she  went  on,  and  performed 
the  rite  of  introduction.  "  I  met  Miss 
Mardonian  at  the  Garden  Party  last  week," 
she  explained,  "  and  she  is  kind  enough 
to  remember  the  invitation  I  gave  her." 

"  But  how  should  I  forget  an  invitation 
so  charming  ?  "  put  in  Esta.  She  spoke 
with  a  slightly  un-English  idiom  and  intona- 
tion that  but  added  to  her  curious  and 
exotic  allure. 

Nadine  smiled,  and  turned  away  to  greet 
another  arrival. 

Nicholas  acquitted  himself  but  ill  in  the 
rest  of  the  proceedings.  But  that  may  be 
forgiven  him,  for  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  one  woman  think  you  are  in  love 
with  another  and  yet  not  make  that  other 
begin  to  wonder  if  you  are — and  was  not 
Esta  Mardonian  used  to  the  sudden  and 
violent  ignitions  of  young  men  ?  Besides, 
instinctively  he  liked  the  dancer.  She  was 
possessed  of  a  frank  and  still  simple  person- 
ality, and  he  had  no  desire  to  forfeit  her 
obvious  and  easy  approval  of  himself  in 
return.  Yet,  between  two  fires,  he  lost 
control  of  the  situation.  He  was  not  the 
only  young  man  in  the  room,  and  some 
of  them  had  really  lost  their  heads  about 
the  beautiful  Slavonian.  Instead  of  mon- 
opolising her,  as  he  could  have  done — and 
as  he  would  have  done,  no  doubt,  if  the  false 
circumstances  had  been  true — Nicholas 
allowed  the  others  to  be  not  only  also 
runners  but  to  race  from  the  start  neck  to 
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neck  with  him  and  quite  early  to  sweep 
ahead,  one  and  all.  He  seemed,  as  it  were, 
actually  to  draw  rein  at  the  first  signs  of 
*^  competition. 

Nadine,  watching  un- 
obtrusively, but  none 
the  less  narrowly,  was 
puzzled.  At  first  she 
was  rather  disap- 
pointed.     She  began  to 


she  strove  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
With  the  deftness  of  an  unrivalled  social  tact 
she  secured  the  staying  on  of  Esta  Mardonian 
after  the  others,  even  the  infatuated  young 
men,  had  summoned  grace  to  depart. 

"  It's  so  nice  to  have  a  quiet  talk,"  she 
said,  sinking  down  on  to  the  settee  beside 
the  dancer,  "  and  I  want  to  get  to  know  you, 
not  to  be  merely  a  babbling  hostess.  Don't 
go,  Nicholas." 


"  He  knew  on  the  instant  that  he  had  been  flung  into 
the  tightest  comer  of  all  his  elaborate  make-believe." 

think  that  Nicholas  was  lacking  in  both 
courage  and  initiative,  and  no  girl  likes  to 
think  that  about  any  man  in  whom  she  is 
interested.  Then  she  put  it  down  to 
nervousness,  and  nervousness,  which  is  so 
akin  to  what  women  term  "  niceness," 
covers  a  multitude  of  virtues.  He  was  at 
once  rehabilitated  in  her  good  opinion. 
Still,  for  all  that,  she  felt  that  her  little 
coup  de  theatre  had  somehow  failed,  and 
she  wondered  why.  She  had  engineered 
it  so  gaily,  with  such  self-satisfaction  over 
the  prospect  of  playing  the  part  of  kind 
fairy,  and  the  reaction  was  rather  flattening 
to  her  spirits. 

Desperately,  at  the  thinning  of  her  crowd, 


Her  sudden  first  use  of  his  christian  name 
so  surprised  him  that  he  forgot  the  excuse 
he  had  mentally  prepared,  of  having  work 
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to  do,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself 
she  asked  for  a  cigarette.  He  had  to  pause 
to  obey  her  request  and  to  offer  a  cigarette 
to  Esta  too.  By  the  time  he  had  done 
his  duty  in  that  respect  Nadine  had  cleverly 
drawn  him  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  classical  and  modern 
music  as  the  background  for  interpretative 
dancing.  To  deliver 
his  opinion  standing 
would       savour,      he 


changed  the  subject  and  began  to  speak  of 

Esta's   native 

land. 


felt,  of    the   lecture-room ;     so   he   took   a 
chair. 

The  discussion  petered  out,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  it  had  been  negligible.     Nadine 


"  Nadine  caught  his  eye  and 
summoned  him  across  to  her. 
He  had  to  obey.  '  Come  and 
amuse  Miss  Mardonian,' 
she  said." 


"  Mr.  Foxe  is— or  is  going  to  be— very 
interested  in  Slavonia,"  she  said. 

"  But  that  is  very  charming  of  him/' 
replied  Esta,  smiling  and  turning  to  Nicholas, 
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'*  You  have  been  there,  y^s  ?  Or  are  per- 
haps going,  not  so  1  '' 

"  I — er — I — — *'  began  an  embarrassed 
Nicholas,  and  he  looked  to  Nadine — as  she 
had  intended  he  should — for  guidance. 

"  The  whisper  of  a  little  bird  has  told  me 
all  about  it,'*  she  said  mischievously. 
"  You've  heard  of  our  little  English  bird. 
Miss  Mardonian,  who  tells  us  the  secrets  of 
our  friends,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  naughty  little  bird  who 
looks  into  the  heart  and  sings  aloud  all 
that  he  sees  there,  yes,  yes,  I  like  him, 
that  little  English  bird." 

."  There  will  soon  be  a  new  secretary  of 
legation,  and  I  hear — was  it  that  little  bird, 
or  was  it  my  brother's  friend  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  told  me  ? — that  Mr.  Foxe 
has  a  very  good  chance  of  being  offered  it. 
For  being  a  good  boy,"  she  said,  laughing 
to  Nicholas. 

*'  But  I  don't  understand,"  he  stammered. 

"  Ask  my  brother  to-night,"  she  answered. 
**  He'll  begin  by  informing  you  aphoristically 
that  the  interference  of  women  in  political 
appointments  is  positively  Gadarean.  In 
fact,  he'll  be  quite  sarcastic  about  it — 
academically,  not  really.  But  it  is  the 
privilege  of  brothers  to  be  sarcastic  about 
sisters  who  forestall  ponderous  good  inten- 
tion by  unorthodox  hustle." 

Nicholas  was  too  astonished  to  reply, 
nor  did  Nadine  give  him  the  opening,  for 
she  immediately  precipitated  a  feminine 
duet  upon  dress,  having  shown,  as  she 
conceived,  the  recalcitrant  youlig  man 
that  there  was  a  future  ahead  of  him,  and 
that  he  need  therefore  no  longer  hesitate 
over  throwing  to  the  winds  what  she  was 
pleased  to  consider  a  cowardice  of  super- 
sensitiveness.  Little  did  she  realise  that  in 
disclosing  a  right  of  way  across  another's 
grounds  she  had  disclosed  one  across  her 
own.  Nicholas,  dazzled  by  the  sheer  wonder 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  new  promise  in 
life,  became  even  less  careful  of  keeping 
to  his  supposed  role,  and  walked  no  farther 
into  the  doubtful  labyrinth  of  make-believe. 

Esta  Mardonian,  an  unconscious  dea  ex 
machina,  rose  to  take  leave,  and,  going  out. 
was  introduced  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
her  hostesd'8  brother,  coming  in. 


She  had  gone. 

Nadine  stood  by  the  fireplace,  with  one 
impatient  foot  tapping  the  rail  of  the  fender, 
and  Nicholas  was  moving  towards  the  door, 


to  seek  work,  and  perhaps  refuge,  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  who  had 
already  proceeded,  a  little  dazzled  from  a 
vision,  to  his  study. 

"  Mr.  Foxe,"  she  called. 

He  turned  and  faced  her. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  thank  me  ?  "  she 
asked.  4 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful,"  he  said'. 
"  It  isn't  exactly  easy  to  give  thanks  for 
so  large  a  thing  as  the  first  chance  of  a  career, 
and  I  was  ...  I  was  wanting  to  choose 
my  moment.  You  see,  I  can't  believe  it 
yet."  ^  '       . 

"  Career,  nothing  !  "  she  cried.  ''  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  that.  But  you've  been  a  fool 
all  the  afternoon  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Nicholas  said.  "  I  did  my 
best — but  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  in  a  very  social 
mood  these  days.  I  didn't  drop  the  cakes, 
at  any  rate." 

"  Don't  be  *so  tiresome !  You  know 
very  well  what  I  mean.  Here  have  I  gone 
out  of  my  way  to  rope  in  the  latest  celebrity 
— a  thing  I  detest  doing  and  always  satirise 
in  others,  as  you  know — and  all  for  nothing. 
You  stood  like  a  gawk  and  talked  like  a 
gaby.  Next  time  you  fall  in  love  with 
someone  you  don't  know  you  can  just 
moon  about  at  a  distance.  This  child 
won't  help  you  again.  After  to-day  I'm 
going  out  of  the  sentimental  kind-fairy 
business  for  good  !  " 

"  I  say,  I  haven't  got  this  clear,"  said  the 
bewildered  Nicholas.  "  Do  you  ...  do 
you  mean,  you  .  .  .  ?  Please,  explain," 
he  finished  lamely. 

*'  In  words  of  one  syllable,  you  absolute 
child  :  I — asked — the — nice — lady — here — 
so  —  that  —  you  —  might  —  get  —  to  — 
know — her.  Now  do  you  understand  ? 
I'm  disgusted  with  you !  You  just  did 
nothing,  nothing.  A  man  of  any  enter- 
prise would  have  made  some  use  of  his 
opportunity — if  only  to  offer  a  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Zoo  !  You  didn't  even 
try  to  be  amusing.  You  deserve  ...  I 
don't  know  what  you  deserve.  You  cer- 
tainly don't  deserve  to  win  your  dancer." 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Nicholas,  with 
a  quietness  that  disconcertingly  convinced. 
"'  I  never  did  want  to." 

Nadine  was  swept  at  once  into  a  flurry 
of  anger — and  not  just  because  anger,  as 
she  would  have  been  well  aware  in  a  less 
primitive  moment,  suited  her  type  of  beauty. 

"  Does  that  mean  you've  been  playing 
with  me  ?  "  she  asked  fiercely.  "  I  thought 
we  were  friends.     Didn't  you  think  better 
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of  your  friend  than  to  make  a  fool  of 
her  ?  " 

"  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,  not  of  you," 
he  answered. 

''  You  rotter !  "  she  said,  and  looked 
at  him  with  blazing  eyes.  "  I  wish  I  were 
a  man  for  ten  minutes  !  " 

He  gazed  at  her  dumbly,  and  the  pain 
in  his  face  evoked  a  strange  maternity  in 
her,  so  that  her  wrath  went  as  swiftly  as  it 
had  come. 

*'  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  she  asked,  but 
the  revelation  came  in  the  ve-ry  moment  of 
her  asking.  She  knew,  and  Wondered  why 
she  had  never  known  before.  Suddenly 
she  became  angry  again.  Quixotism  in  the 
male  can  often  irritate  a  woman  beyond 
normality,  especially  when  it  is  discovered 
to  have  been  a  cloak  for  emotional  cowardice 
of  spirit.  What  woman  can  easily  forgive 
a  man's  assumption  that  it  is  his  prerogative 
to  decide  whether  his  love  for  her,  from 
social  or  economic  reasons,  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  uttered  ?  To  the  modern  feminism 
that  is  a  standpoint  which  is  first  cousin 
to  an  insult. 

"  And  you  women  claim  to  be  so 
intuitive  !  "  he  said,  but  without  mockery. 
"  Don't  you  know  why  I  did  it  ?  Eeally 
not  ?     Do  you  need  telling  ?  " 

She  didn't,  yet  paradoxically  did. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  commanded  fiercely, 
almost  cruelly. 

He  went  up  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  She  slapped  his  face — 
and  then  wept  on  his  shoulder.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Nadine — no,  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  Nadine's  sex  ! — that  she  took  the 
explanation  for  granted,  but  required  a 
scrupulous  and  exhaustive  confession  of 
it  immediately  afterwards. 


VI. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Novelist,  "  how  did  you 
enjoy  Nadine's  At-Home  yesterday  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  one  ever  does  enjoy  that 
sort  of  thing,"  answered  the  Dramatist. 
And  suddenly  he  laughed. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  Nove- 
list. "  Aren't  they  happy  ?  "  he  inquired 
cynically. 

The  Dramatist  was  carefully  lighting  his 
pipe. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  at  last.  "  They  still 
spell  life  r-o-m-a-n-c-e.  But  we  all  spell 
erratically  in  Life's  Lower  Fourth !  I 
wasn't  thinking  of  them." 

He  laughed  again. 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
there,"  he  said. 

"  Trevor  ?  " 

"  Yee.     Platitudinous  elephant !  " 

''  The  defect  of  his  quality,"  softly  mur- 
mured the  Novelist.  "  Can  a  politician 
help  it  ?  He  has  to  be  either  ponderous  or 
flexible.  Trevor  is  the  ponderous  sort. 
That's  all,"  he  concluded. 

*'  What  that  girl  can  see  in  him,  I  can't 
make  out,"  went  on  the  Dramatist,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  listening  to  his  friend. 

"  What  girl  ?  " 

"  The  girl  he  is  engaged  to." 

''  Engaged  to  ?     What !     Trevor  ?  " 

*'  Trevor.     Even  he  !  " 

''  Oh,  my  sacred  aunt  !  "  laughed  the 
Novelist.  "  Of  all  the  last  odd  lots  in 
the  world  to  obtain  a  bid  !  " 

"  '  Cupid,  Auctioneer  '—a  good  title  for 
your  next  book,"  said  the  Dramatist. 

*'  And  to  whom  has  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  been  knocked  down  ?  " 

"  To  Esta  Mardonian." 


BLACKTHORN. 


THE  blackthorn— that  dark  gypsy  lad- 
Has  found  a  garlanding  of  white, 
And  all  the  sullenness  he  had 
Is  bartered  for  delight  ; 


Like  flow 'ring  foam  upon  a  mast, 
So  light  and  dainty  is  his  joy  ; 
But  he  will  hold  it  hard  and  fast, 
That  hungry  gypsy  boy. 


And  playful  sunbeams  in  the  sky 
And  little  winds  by  gladness  moved, 
These  smile  at  him  as  they  go  by, 
Who  once  was  left  unloved. 


Oh,  happy,  happy  is  his  lot 
Throughout  the  slender  days  of  Spring, 
When  all  his  darkness  is  forgot 
In  this  bright  garlanding. 

AGNES    GROZIER   HERBERTSON. 


THE    MAN   WHO 
WAS  PLUCKED 

By  RALPH   DURAND 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    CHARLES    CROMBIE 


CANON  NEVILLE  was  a  scholar  who 
had  earned  the  cordial  dislike  of  the 
sixth-form  boys  of  most  English 
public  schools  by  publishing  a  text-book 
entitled  So7ne  Aspects  of  the  Aorist,  To 
him  the  language  of  Homer  was  a  living, 
an  immortal,  language,  but  in  endeavouring 
to  present  it  as  such  to  his  reluctant  readers 
he  so  minutely  analysed  and  dissected  it 
that  Greek  became  in  their  eyes  not  only 
a  dead  language  but  even  so  advanced  in 
decay  as  richly  to  deserve  oblivion. 

But  those  who  said  that  the  Canon  lived 
only  for  Greek  did  him  an  injustice.  He 
would  quite  cheerfully  have  burned  every 
one  of  his  cherished  calf-bound  copies  of 
the  classics  if  he  had  thought  that  the  sacri- 
fice would  have  added  to  the  happiness  of 
his  orphan  niece,  Winifred.  But  because 
he  believed  that  it  is  impossible  without  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  to  realise  all  that  life 
has  to  give,  he  had  let  no  one  teach  her 
but  himself  since  she,  as  a  gawky  little  pig- 
tailed  brat,  had  first  come  to  live  with  him 
in  the  cathedral  close  at  Ilchester.  He  had 
started  to  teach  her  the  Greek  alphabet 
while  her  boxes  were  being  unpacked,  and 
now  that  she  was  nearing  her  eighteenth 
birthday  she  could  translate  passages  of 
Aristophanes  that  would  have  floored  many 
Masters  of  Arts.  That  Winifred  had  not 
grown  up  into  a  round-shouldered  book- 
worm, and  could  hold  her  own  in  a  hot  set 
at  tennis,  she  had  to  thank  the  Head  Mistress 
of  the  Ilchester  High  School,  who,  when 
suggesting  that  the  child  should  be  allowed 
to  play  with  her  own-  girls,  had  reminded 
the  Canon  of  Plato's  views  on  the  subject 
of  athletics. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  text-book 
on  the  Aorist,  Canon  Neville  began  to  com- 
pile for  fifth -form  use  a  still  drearier  work 
on  the  Greek  syntax.  In  this  labour  Wini- 
fred acted  as  his  secretary,   verifying  his 


references  and  writing  from  his  dictation 
his  highly  unintelligible  explanatory  notes. 
They  were  at  work  on  it  towards  the  end 
of  a  drizzly  December  afternoon  when  the 
peace  of  the  cathedral  close  was  disturbed 
by  the  noisy  approach  of  a  motor-car  that 
by  long,  if  not  efiicient,  service  had  earned 
repose  on  a  scrap-heap.  The  Canon  paused 
in  his  dictation. 

**  I  really  must  speak  to  the  Dean,"  he 
said  irritably.  "  He  should  not  allow  those 
abominable  vehicles  to  come  within  the 
precincts." 

"  It's  Peter  Darrell,"  said  Winifred.  ''  He 
wants — I  think  he  wants — ^to  speak  to  you." 

"  Impossible  !  What  should  young  Dar- 
rell have  to  say  to  me  ?  He  must  have 
mistaken  the  house." 

But  Winifred,  blushing  to  the  tips  of  her 
ears,  had  bolted  from  the  room.  She  opened 
the  front  door  before  the  visitor  had  time 
to  ring  and  shut  it  quickly  lest  any  passer-by 
through  the  close  should  see  him  take  her 
in  his  arms.  Did  the  ancient  Greeks  kiss  ? 
It  was  a  question  that  Winifred  had  never 
asked  her  uncle. 

"  Oh,  you  silly  old  juggins,"  she  said 
reproachfully.  **  Why  on  earth  did  you 
come  in  Sisyphus  ?  I've  told  you  how 
Uncle  Hector  hates  motors." 

'*  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  here. 
Everything's  all  right.  Father  is  going  to 
manage  to  let  me  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  I'm  going  up  to  town  to-morrow 
to  get  my  kit  and " 

"  Take  of!  that  disgraceful  old  Burberry 
and  wash  your  hands.  You'll  find  a  basin 
in  the  garden-door  porch.  Buck  up  !  Uncle 
Hector  will  wonder  what's  keeping  me." 

But  Canon  Neville  was  still  wondering 
what  possible  object  young  Darrell  could 
have  in  interrupting  his  afternoon's  work. 
As  his  father  was  the  vicar  of  a  neighbour- 
ing country  parish,  it  was  natural  that  the 
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Canon  should  nod  to  the  lad  when  he  met 
him.  But  there  was  nearly  forty  years 
difference  between  their  ages,  and,  apart 
from  that,  a  scholar  could  have  nothing  in 
common  with  one  who,  as  all  Ilchester  knew, 
had  left  the  University  after  ignominiously 
failing  to  pass  so  elementary  an  examination 
as  the  Little-Go. 

What  else  the  Canon  knew  of  young  Dar- 
rell  he  positively  disliked.  Since  leaving 
Cambridge  the  young  man  could  often  be 
seen  by  the  side  of  the  road  doing  something 
with  a  spanner  to  a  car  that,  rumour  said, 
he    had    bought    at    fourth-hand    from    its 
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?/  ^^T^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  bewilderment,  then,  as 
if  suddenly  remembering  what  he  had  come 
about,  put  it  back  into  his  pocket  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Canon  Neville,"  he  said.  "  I  want  you 
to  allow  me  to  consider  myself  engaged  to 
Winifred." 

The  words  of  the  carefully  rehearsed 
petition  followed  each  other  as  fast  as  the 
explosions  of  a  machine-gun  and  a  machine- 
gun  m  action  in  the  cathedral  close  could 
hardly  have  startled  the  Canon  more. 

"  But — but — dear  me,  this  is  very  embar- 
rassing—but it's  impossible." 


Go  on  dictating,'  she  said  listlessly.     '  That's  a  wise  girl,'  said  Canon  Neville.     '  Work 
is  the    best  anodyne  for  sorrow.      How   far  did  we  get  ?      Take  this  down.     *'  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  dative  is  juxtaposition '"  " 


exasperated  owner  at  the  price  of  a  railway- 
ticket  to  London.  It  was  difficult  for  a 
man  of  Canon  Neville's  temperament  to  feel 
even  common  charity  towards  a  youngster 
who  had  so  little  reverence  for  an  ancient 
cathedral  town  as  to  desecrate  its  quiet, 
narrow,  winding  streets  with  a  modern 
abomination  that  smelt  atrociously. 

*'  Uncle  Hector,"  said  Winifred.  "  Mr. 
Darrell  has  something  to  say  to  you."  She 
pushed  her  lover  into  the  room  and  left  the 
two  men  alone  together. 

Darrell  sat  down  on  the  chair  that  was 
offered  him,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
pulled  out  a  broken    sparking-plug,  looked 


Peter's  hands  were  trem- 
eyes  did  not  flinch.     "  We 
That's  the  main  thini?, 


"  Why,  sir  ? 
bling  but  his 
love   each   other 
isn't  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  You  don't  realise  what  you  ask.     My 

niece  is  no  ordinary  girl.     A  man  who " 

The  Canon  was  on  the  point  of  referring  to 
the  fact  that  Darrell  had  been  "  ploughed 
in  Little-Go  "  but  he  tactfully  expressed  his 
meaning  in  another  way — "  Winifred  would 
not  be  unsuitably  matched  if  she  were  to 
marry  even  " — he  searched  his  ^  brain  for  a 
convincing  illustration — "  even  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls." 

Peter  was  silent,     He  was  so  shockingly 
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ignorant  that  he  did  not  know  that  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  is  in  any  way  superior  to  any 
other  kind  of  don,  and  for  .dons  in  general 
he  had  never  felt  the  respect  that  is  their 
due.  Canon  Neville  regarded  his  silence  as 
evidence  that  his  argument  had  carried 
weight,  and  supported  it  with  a  still  more 
potent  one. 

"  Besides,  my  dear  lad,  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  support  a  wife  ?  I  understand  that 
you  have — er — abandoned  your  University 
career.  That  debars  you  from  the  service 
of  the  Church  or  the  State  or  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  You  bear  an  ancient 
and  honourable  name  that  debars  you  from 
trade — you  do  not  propose,  I  suppose,  to 
start  a  shop  ?  " 

There  had  been  moments  since  his  defeat 
in  Little-Go  when  it  had  occurred  to  Darrell 
that  the  experience  Sisyphus  had  given 
him  as  to  the  maladies  to  which  internal- 
combustion  engines  are  liable  might  open 
for  him  a  career  as  a  motor-engineer.  But 
he  had  always  dismissed  the  idea  as  imprac- 
ticable. New  ideas  penetrated  slowly  in 
Ilchester,  and  still  more  slowly  in  his  father's 
brain.  A  fifteenth-century  Darrell  had  won 
the  high  distinction  of  being  beheaded  for 
high  treason  on  Tower  Hill.  That  fact  alone 
so  ennobled  the  family  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  Darrell  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  means  tha^t  involved  the  soiling  of  hands 
or  clothes. 

"  But  abroad,  sir,  a  man  can  do  many 
things  that  he  could  not  do  at  home," 
pleaded  Darrell.  "  I'm  going  out  to  Central 
Africa  to  make  my  fortune.  I  sail  on 
Thursday.  I — we — wanted  you  to  recog- 
nise our  engagement  before  I  go." 

In  Canon  Neville's  eyes  the  value  to  Great 
Britain  of  her  overseas  dominions  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  they  afforded  a  convenient 
dumping-ground  for  her  impecunious  younger 
sons. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  wise  to  go,"  he  said. 
"  But  would  it  not  be  wiser,  kinder,  more 
chivalrous,  to  leave  her  free  until  you  have  a 
home  to  offer  her  ?  " 

An  appeal  to  Peter's  chivalry  was  the 
most  effective  argument  that  the  Canon 
could  have  used. 

**  I  did  not  want  to  fall  in  love  with  Winnie, 
sir,"  he  said.  "  Knowing  how  clever  she  is 
and  what  a  duffer  I  am,  I  tried  hard  not  to. 
But  I  couldn't  help  it.  And  she — she  cares 
for  me,  sir  !  If  you  won't  let  us  be  engaged 
I  can't  help  it.  But  I'm  going  to  work 
like — like  forty  little  devils,  sir — and  as 
soon  as  I've  made  my  pile  I  shall  come 


back  at  once  to  see  if  she  still  loves  me. 
And  I — I  want  to  be  quite  honest  with  you 
— I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  if  I  may  write 
to  her,  because  if  you  said  I  wasn't  to  I 
should  do  it  all  the  same." 

Canon  Neville  considered  that  having 
gained  his  main  point  he  could  afford  to 
make  a  concession.  He  was  confident  that 
as  soon  as  Winifred  began  to  mix  with  men 
of  her  own  intellectual  rank  she  would  forget 
any  girlish  fancy  she  might  have  for  Darrell. 
Moreover  he  believed  that,  the  proverb 
notwithstanding,  a  correspondence  between 
young  people  separated  for  a  long  time 
tends  to  die  a  natural  death. 

*'  Write  by  all  means,"  he  said,  moving 
towards  the  door  as  a  hint  that  the  discussion 
was  closed.  "  She — both  of  us — will  be 
glad  to  hear  how  you  get  on." 

"  May  I  say  good-bye  to  her  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  it  distress  her  unnecessarily  ? 
I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  wish  to  do  that." 

Peter  was  not  convinced,  but  Canon 
Neville  firmly  refused  to  send  for  Winifred 
or  to  allow  Darrell  to  go  in  search  of  her. 

With  their  usual  perversity,  but  contrary 
to  their  general  custom,  Sisyphus's  engines 
began  to  roar  at  the  first  swing  of  the  start- 
ing-handle, so  that  Winifred  raced  down- 
stairs only  in  time  to  see  the  car  narrowly 
shave  a  buttress  of  the  cathedral  as  it  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Why  has  he  gone  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  persuaded  him  that  it  was  the  wisest 
course,"  said  her  uncle. 

He  was  less  sure  of  his  wisdom  when 
Winifred  dropped  limply  into  the  chair  at 
her  writing-desk,  and  sobbed  with  her  face 
on  the  open  pages  of  a  Liddell  and  Scott's 
lexicon.  She  pushed  away  the  glass  of  water 
he  placed  at  her  elbow  and  only  shook  her 
head  irritably  when  he  attempted  to  stroke 
it.  But  presently  she  sat  up,  dried  her  eyes 
and  picked  up  her  pen. 

"Go  on  dictating,"  she  said  listlessly. 

"  That's  a  wise  girl,"  said  Canon  Neville. 
"  Work  is  the  best  anodyne  for  sorrow. 
How  far  did  we  get  ?  Take  this  down. 
'  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  dative 
is  juxtaposition '  " 

It  was  not  until  Darrell  was  fairly  on  his 
way  to  seek  his  fortune  that  it  occurred  to 
him — depression  induced  by  sea-sickness 
gave  rise  to  the  thought — that  he  had  only 
vague  ideas  as  to  how  to  look  for  it.  None 
of  his  fellow-passengers  seemed  to  be  able 
to  give  him  any  useful  advice.  To  save 
his  small  capital  to  the  utmost^  instead  of 
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taking  his  passage  on  one  of  the  well-known 
liners  he  had  secured  a  berth  on  a  vessel 
that  steamed  slowly  down  the  East  African 
coast,  calling  at  Lamu,  Kilwa,  Ibo,  Para- 
pato,  Quelimane  and  many  curiously  named 
ports  that  have  never  yet  found  their  way 
into  school  geography  books,  in  search  of 
copra  for  Liverpool  soap  factories  and  ground- 
nuts, otherwise  known  as  pea-nuts,  pig- 
nuts or  monkey-nuts,  for  ultimate  conversion 
at  Marseilles  into  olive-oil.  At  these  ports, 
together  with  her  cargo,  she  took  on  hosts 
of  cockroaches,  scorpions  and  centipedes, 
which  introduced  her  passengers  to  one  of 
the  minor  plagues  they  would  have  to  endure 
on  arrival  in  Central  Africa.  Nobody 
travelled  by  her  who  could  afford  more 
luxurious  accommodation,  and  consequently 
Darrell's  fellow-passengers,  not  having  begun 
to  make  their  own  fortunes,  could  hardly 
advise  him  how  to  make  his.  They  per- 
suaded him  to  abandon  one  of  his  projects 
by  telling  him  that  elephants  are  now  so 
hard  to  find  that  ivory  hunting  is  getting  a 
rich  man's  amusement  rather  than  a  poor 
man's  source  of  livelihood,  and  though  they 
were  more  enthusiastic  about  his  chances  of 
finding  gold  they  changed  the  subject  when 
he  asked  them  how  he  was  to  recognise 
gold-bearing  ore  when  he  saw  it. 

One  sweltering  hot  night  soon  after  the 
ship  had  crossed  the  equator  all  the  passen- 
gers had  assembled  on  the  poop  because 
there  seemed  to  be  more  air  there  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  deck,  and  were  cap- 
ping each  other's  yarns  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  ferocious  beasts.  Darrell,  eager 
to  learn  as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  listened 
in  respectful  silence.  Another  man  present 
listened  too,  but  with  less  respect,  some- 
times even  yawning  just  as  the  story-teller 
was  reaching  his  climax.  He  had  joined 
the  ship  only  a  few  days  before  at  a  port 
that  was  old  in  Vasco  da  Gama's  day  and 
had  not  cleaned  its  streets  since  that  time. 
No  one  on  board  had  spoken  more  than  a 
few  words  to  him,  but  it  was  generally 
believed — on  the  insufiicient  grounds  that 
he  was  undersized,  wizened,  wore  coloured 
spectacles  during  the  hours  of  sunlight,  had 
a  timid  manner  and  a  mild  voice,  and  had 
come  aboard  under  the  shelter  of  a  green 
umbrella — that  he  followed  some  such  tame 
occupation  as  butterfly-hunting  or  orchid- 
collecting. 

"  I  once  had  an  adventure  with  a  lion," 
said  the  little  man. 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  the  teller  of  the  last 
anecdote,     "  Come  on  !     Let's  hear  it," 


"  I  was  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  had  taken  a  shot-gun  in  case 
I  came  across  guinea-fowl." 

"  And  you  came  across  a  lion  instead  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  sprang  out  of  a  clump  of  reeds 
and  came  straight  for  me." 

*'  And  what  did  you  do  ?  Wave  your 
umbrella  at  it  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  steady  aim  and  just  as  it  sprang 
I  fired." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
killed  it  with  a  charge  of  shot !  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  didn't.  The  shot  didn't 
so  much  as  penetrate  its  skin." 

*'  But  it  frightened  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  only  infuriated  it." 

"  Then  how  did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  I  didn't.     The  lion  ate  me." 

The  heroes  of  the  previously  related  adven- 
tures pretended  to  laugh,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  to  have  any  more  thrilling  escapes 
to  relate.  One  after  another  they  slipped 
away  till  only  Darrell  and  the  mild-mannered 
man  were  left. 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  of  those  fellows 
has  ever  killed  anything  more  dangerous 
than  a  mosquito,"  said  the  little  man. 
"  Not  one  of  them  knows  anything  about 
Africa  except  what  he  has  read  in  books. 
They  sit  all  day  on  the  verandahs  of  the 
stores  where  they  are  employed,  afraid  to 
go  for  a  walk  for  fear  they  should  lose  them- 
selves in  the  bush,  but  just  because  they 
sometimes  see  a  hippo  or  a  crocodile  they 
fancy  themselves  the  equals  of  Livingstone." 

*'  I  hope  that  what  they  have  told  me 
about  my  chances  of  getting  a  job  in  Central 
Africa  is  no  more  true  than  their  yarns," 
said  Darrell.  "  Fve  got  to  find  something 
to  do,  but  they  all  say  that  no  one  is  ever 
employed  on  the  spot.  They  say  that  all 
the  big  trading  firms  engage  the  men  they 
want  in  their  offices  in  London  and  send 
them  out." 

"  Why  put  profits  into  a  company's  pockets 
instead  of  putting  them  into  your  own  ? 
You  can  do  it  if  you've  got  the  grit  to  go 
where  these  fellows  daren't  go,  instead  of 
being  content  to  sit  on  the  river-bank  all 
day  waiting  for  a  canoe  to  come  along  and 
barter  a  few  bags  of  nuts  for  a  few  cupfuls 
of  beads." 

"  Then  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Trade — until  you  have  enough  experi- 
ence of  the  country  to  do  something  that 
pays  better.  Don't  hang  about  near  the 
coast,  where  competition  is  keen  and  there's 
nothing  to  be  bought  but  hides  and  oil- 
seeds and  bulky  stuff  that  there's  not  much 
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profit  in.  Get  right  away  into  the  interior, 
and  buy  stui!  worth  handling — rubber  and 
gold  dust.  You  may  even  be  able  to  buy 
ivory  if  you  get  far  enough  of!  the  beaten 
track.  The  natives  have  got  a  lot  hoarded. 
Go  and  borrow  an  atlas  from  the  chart- 
room  and  I'll  give  you  some  tips.'* 

Far  into  the  night  the  man  with  the  mild 
voice  traced  routes  on  the  map  with  the 
point  of  his  pencil,  showing  areas  where 
rubber  could  be  bought  and  where  gold 
dust,  talked  of  the  prices  that  hippopotamus 
teeth  and  rhinoceros  horns  would  fetch, 
showed  areas  where  white  cloth  was  the 
recognised  currency,  and  where  blue,  where 
it  was  useless  to  take  cloth  because  copper- 
wire  was  the  trade  medium,  where  the  natives 
were  sophisticated  enough  to  accept  Euro- 
pean coins,  but  too  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  what  they  had  to  sell  to  be  worth  dealing 
with,  and  where  the  tribes  were  so  shy  of 
the  white  man  that  they  would  have  no 
dealings  at  all  with  him,  unless  he  could 
offer  them  the  salt  for  which  they  craved 
as  a  Chinaman  craves  for  opium.  He  talked, 
too,  of  what  he  called  speculative  side-lines, 
of  gaudily  coloured  blankets  that  should  be 
sold  only  to  chiefs,  and  of  imitation  lions' 
claws  made  in  Birmingham  that  young  men 
who  wished  to  be  thought  daring  hunters 
would  buy  in  secret.  Then,  his  pencil  still 
hovering  over  the  map,  he  talked  of  docile 
tribes  where  trustworthy  porters  could  be 
hired,  of-  truculent  bandit  tribes  among 
whom  a  white  man  carried  his  life  in  his 
hands,  of  thirsty  districts  where  forced 
marches  must  be  made  from  one  well  of 
stinking  water  to  another,  and  of  vast 
unexploited  areas  into  which  no  white  man 
had  yet  penetrated. 

As  he  listened  Darrell  almost  forgot  the 
fortune  he  sought  in  the  joy  of  the  prospect 
of  the  adventures  he  might  meet  in  seeking 
it. 

*'  That's  the  life  for  me,'*  he  said,  chuck- 
ling at  the  thought  of  what  his  aunts  would 
think  when  they  heard  he  was  earning  his 
living  as  a  pedlar.  "  It's  awfully  good  of 
you,  sir,  to  give  me  all  this  advice." 

"  I  never  give  anything  unless  I  think  it 
worth  my  while,"  said  the  little  man.  "  If 
you  buy  your  trade-stuff  at  my  stations 
and  let  my  agents  sell  whatever  you  get  on 
commission  there  will  be  a  profit  for  myself 
as  well  as  you.  Besides,  I  was  thinking  of 
proposing  a  deal  that  will  suit  us  both. 
Which  port  are  you  bound  for  ?  " 

''  Chinde." 

"  I  get  ofi  at  Mazarro.     We  are  due  there 


to-morrow.  There's  a  steam-launch  in  the 
hold  of  this  vessel  that  I  ordered  from 
England.  I  want  to  find  someone  to  take 
it  up  to  Kilibula,  the  British  Administra- 
tion's headquarters  on  Lake  Madzikulu.  W+ 
you  like  to  get  off  with  me  to-morrow  and 
take  the  launch  up  the  Kwa-Kwa  River  to 
the  lake  you  can  load  her  up  with  trade- 
stuff  that  I  can  sell  you  from  my  store  at 
Mazarro,  so  that  when  you  start  trading 
you  will  be  two  hundred  miles  farther  inland 
as  the  crow  flies  than  you  would  otherwise 
be.  What  do  you  say  ?  You  can  steer  a 
launch,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Darrell  was  quite  confident  that  he  could 
steer  a  launch  and  supposed  that  after  all 
that  Sisyphus  had  taught  him  the  care  of 
her  engines  would  present  no  serious  problem. 
He  looked  at  the  map  and  estimated  that, 
by  way  of  the  Kwa-Kwa  River,  Lake  Madzi- 
kulu was  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Mazarro.  In  his  gratitude  for  the  help  that 
the  little  man  was  giving  him  he  was  on 
the  point  of  offering  to  take  the  launch  up 
to  Kilibula  for  nothing  when  the  latter 
asked  him  for  how  much  he  would  imder- 
take  the  job. 

Not  having  the  least  idea  how  much  he 
could  reasonably  ask,  Darrell  made  a  shot 
in  the  dark. 

"  Fifty  pounds,"  he  said,  but  was  quite 
prepared  to  be  beaten  down  to  half  that 
amount. 

*'  It's  a  deal,"  said  the  little  man.  "  You 
will  hand  over  the  launch  to  my  agent  at 
Kilibula  and  on  receipt  of  it  he  will  give 
you  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  trade-goods  from 
my  store  there." 

It  was  past  four  bells  in  the  middle  watch 
that  night  before  Darrell  went  to  his  cabin, 
because  he  knew  he  would  not  asleep  until 
he  had  added  to  the  letter  he  was  writing 
to  Winifred  a  full  account  of  how  splendidly 
his  fortune  had  begun  to  materialise  ;  but 
next  day,  when  the  steamer  was  already  at 
half-speed  as  she  approached  the  collection 
of  galvanised- iron  shanties  that  formed  the 
infant  town  of  Mazarro,  one  of  Darrell's 
fellow-passengers  beckoned  him  aside. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  that  you've 
got  so  mighty  thick  with  ?  He  never  told 
us  his  name,  but  I  found  it  out  from  the 
mate.     That's  Brazenbridge." 

"I  know,"  said  Darrell.  "He  told  me 
Eo  himself."  ) 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  him  ?  You'll 
hear  a  lot  about  him  before  you  are  long 
in  the  country.  He's  the  man  that  stole 
the  Aberdeen  Jew's  false  teeth.     Man  alive  ! 
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he's  the  tightest,  graspingest  old  skinflint 
between  Cairo  and  the  Cape.  He'd  do  you 
down  for  the  price  of  a  stale  egg.  Take  my 
advice.  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
che  man.'* 

***** 

Seeds  of  distrust  germinate  quickly. 
Though  Brazenbridge  made  Darrell  his  guest 
at  Mazarro  while  the  launch  was  being 
made  ready  for  the  up-river  voyage,  though 
he  took  pains  to  find  him  an  interpreter  and 
trustworthy  men  for  his  crew,  though  he 
would  sell  him  only  such  trade-stuff  as  was 
likely  to  be  useful  to  him,  though  he  over- 
hauled  the  medicine-chest  that  Darrell  had 
bought  in  London,  advised  him  as  to  the 
use  of  it  and  supplied  some  of  its  deficiencies 
from  his  own  stock,  though  he  accompanied 
him  for  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the  up- 
river  journey  to  give  practical  advice  on 
the  management  of  the  launch's  engines, 
the  young  adventurer  could  not  shake  of! 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  in  some  way  that  he 
could  not  fathom  the  little  man  was  making 
a  cat's-paw  of  him. 

But  at  the  eiid  of  the  first  day's  journey, 
when  the  launch  was  moored  to  the  bank 
for  the  night  and  Joao,  the  interpreter,  had 
cooked  him  a  meal,  confidence  began  to 
return.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake's  engines  had 
proved  easy  to  manage,  and  if  her  little 
patent  log  was  to  be  trusted,  she  had  already 
covered  fifty  miles  of  the  distance  to  Lake 
Madzikulu.  A  sixth  of  the  journey  had  been 
accomplished.  A  sixth  of  fifty  pounds  had 
been  earned.  Eight  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  was  a  good  day's  pay  for  a 
youngster  who  until  then  had  never  earned  a 
penny  ! 

Darrell  roused  his  men  before  dawn  and 
set  them  to  chopping  down  trees  and  load- 
ing the  launch's  deck  with  fuel  for  the  day. 
He  was  well  away  by  sunrise,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  growing  moon  steamed  till  an  hour 
after  sunset,  by  which  time  the  log  had  regis- 
tered another  sixty-five  miles. 

By  midday  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage 
the  log  had  measured  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  If  Darrell's  estimate  of  the 
length  of  Kwa-Kwa  River  was  correct,  the 
launch  would  be  on  the  lake  in  another 
eighty  miles,  and  Kilibula  was  only  twenty 
miles  farther.  (With  a  delight  that  he  had 
never  before  found  in  the  practice  of  mental 
arithmetic  he  calculated  that  he  ought  easily 
to  reach  Kilibula  before  moonset  on  the 
morrow.  If  he  did,  his  earnings  for  the 
whole  trip  would  work  out  at  ten  pounds  a 
day,  or,  looked  at  in  a  broader  way,  well 


over  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  !  If  he 
could  earn  so  much  already,  how  much  more 
might  he  not  hope  to  earn  when  he  had 
gained  more  experience  of  the  country ! 
The  fortune  he  was  seeking  seemed  immeasur- 
ably nearer  than  it  had  seemed  a  week  ago, 
and  the  name  of  Brazenbridge  one  to  be 
held  in  honour. 

The  ten  pounds  a  day  could  not  of  course 
be  reckoned  as  clear  profit ;  there  were  the 
crew's  wages  to  consider ;  but  as  the  inter- 
preter had  engaged  his  services  at  the  rate 
of  no  more  than  a  pound  a  month,  and  the 
three  other  members  of  the  crew  were  to 
be  paid  a  shilling  a  week  and  their  food, 
the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  journey 
might  be  regarded  as  almost  negligible. 
Darrell  was  enjoying  some  more  mental 
arithmetic  when  suddenly  the  launch  ran 
full  tilt  on  a  hidden  sandbank. 

Joao  and  the  others  jumped  overboard  at 
the  bow  and  pushed  while  Darrell  reversed 
the  engines  and,  by  putting  the  helm  alter- 
nately to  starboard  and  port,  succeeded  in 
wrenching  the  vessel  clear.  It  was  a  mild 
adventure  but  the  delay  was  annoying,  for 
another  half-hour  was  wasted  in  hunting 
cautiously  for  the  channel.  Further,  to 
take  the  edge  off  Darrell's  high  spirits,  it 
now  began  to  rain,  not  in  the  half-hearted 
way  that  it  rains  in  England,  but  with  a 
roar  like  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout. 
Nor  did  it  pass  of!  in  half  an  hour  like  an 
English  thunder-storm,  but  continued  un- 
abated till  the  intensification  of  the  general 
gloom  warned  Darrell  that  the  sun  had  set. 
By  that  time  the  launch  had  run  aground 
three  times,  and  the  third  time  had  refused 
to  float  until  half  her  deck-load  of  fuel  had 
been  thrown  overboard.  But  every  day  has 
its  compensations.  Just  as  they  were  tying 
up  for  the  night  a  canoe  heading  down- stream 
came  alongside  and  its  occupant  displayed 
a  brass  armlet  and  explained  that  he  was 
carrying  the  mails  from  Kilibula  to  Mazarro. 
Darrell  gave  h'im  permission  to  shelter  with 
the  crew  in  the  launch's  tiny  forecastle  and 
sat  up  half  the  night  in  the  little  cabin 
writing  a  cheery  letter  to  Winifred. 

Next  day  the  sun  shone  again  but  the 
launch  stuck  five  times  in  less  than  ten 
miles.  At  the  fifth  time  it  became  obvious 
that  if  she  was  to  reach  the  lake  she  must 
have  half  her  cargo  taken  out  of  her.  Acting 
on  Brazenbridge's  advice,  Darrell  had  spent 
all  the  money  he  had  left  when  he  landed 
at  Mazarro  in  buying  trade-goods  from  him. 
He  had  bought  two  bales  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  two  bales  of  blue,  a  hundredweight 
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of  copper  wire,  a  hundredweight ^of  beads, 
two  cases  of  axe-heads  and  two  of  hoes. 
He  now  unloaded  the  beads,  the  hoes  and 
the  copper  wire,  goods  that  would  not 
damage  by  rain,  and  hid  them  on  the  bank, 
meaning  to  return  for  them  when  he  had 
got  the  rest  of  his  cargo  as  far  as  the  lake. 
Half  a  mile  farther  on,  in  spite  of  being 


and    coaxed   her   to   advance   eight   miles. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  advanced  seven 
miles.  On  the  eighth  day  he  had  a  run  of 
luck  and  put  twelve  miles  behind  him. 

An  hour  after  getting  under  way  on  the 
ninth  day  the  launch  rounded  a  bend  of  the 
river  and  came  into  view  of  a  bar  of  sand, 
twenty  yards  broad,  that  stretched  unbroken 


"  Whenever  he  turned  round  and  saw  men  who  had  been  un watched  for  a  few  minutes  applying    themselves 
energetically  to  some  work  that  was  entirely  useless,  he  would  run  towards  them  shouting,  shoving  to  right 


lightened,  the  launch  stuck  again.  By  the 
time  they  got  her  afloat  night  was  closing 
down  and  the  rain  had  begun  again.  Darrell 
did  no  mental  arithmetic  that  evening.  He 
found  that  it  had  lost  its  attraction. 

Next  day  Darrell  sent  Joao  off  on  foot  to 
the  nearest  river-side  village  to  hire  a  canoe, 
and  when  it  came  spent  half  the  day  taking 
soundings.  He  then  returned  down-stream 
to  the  launch,  got  steam  into  the  boilers 


from  bank  to  bank.  Darrell  sent  two  of  the 
crew  back  in  the  canoe  to  fetch  up  the 
trade-stuff  that  had  been  left  behind,  and 
taking  Joao  with  him  visited  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  in  search  of  men  willing  to 
be  hired.  The  fourth  meniber  of  the  crew 
had  a  holiday. 

It  was  two  days  before  the  canoe  returned. 
Darrell  spent  part  of  the  time  sitting  on  the 
launch's  deck  gnawing  his  fingers  and  part 
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exploring  on  foot  along  the  river-bank.  In 
eight  miles  he  found  ten  places  where  it  was 
possible  to  walk  from  one  bank  of  the  river 
to  another  without  wetting  the  feet.  When 
the  canoe  returned  he  broke  open  one  of 
the  cases  of  hoes  and  set  twenty  men  to 
dig    a    canal    through    the    sandbank.     He 


Joao  tactfully  spoke  of  the  great  animal's 
immense  strength,  making  no  reference  to 
its  intense  stupidity,  and  its  habit  of  blindly 
charging  through  an  obstacle  that  it  could 
more  easily  go  round.  Exasperated  by  a 
constantly  growing  crop  of  difficulties  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  explaining  his  wishes 


and  left  those  who  stood  in  his  way,  take  them  by  the  shoulders  and  push  them  to  where  he  wanted  thom 

to  dig." 


watched  the  work  for  an  hour  and  then  set 
out  on  a  more  extended  tour  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  sfearch  of  still  more  labourers. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  the  natives 
he  employed  gave  Darrell  a  nickname  that 
stuck  to  him  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  Africa. 
When  he  discovered  that  behind  his  back 
he  was  called  Chipembili  (the  rhinoceros) 


through  an  interpreter  who  only  imperfectly 
understood  him,  Darrell 's  manners  towards 
the  hired  labourers  were  almost  as  ungentle 
as  those  of  the  beast  from  which  he  took 
his  nickname.  Whenever  he  turned  round 
and  saw  men  who  had  been  unwatched  for  a 
few  minutes  applying  themselves  energetic- 
ally to  some  work  that  was  entirely  useless, 
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he  would  run  towards  them  shouting,  shov- 
ing to  right  and  left  those  who  stood  in  his 
way,  take  them  by  the  shoulders  and  push 
them  to  where  he  wanted  them  to  dig. 

The  labourers  did  not  protest.  They 
would  have  tolerated  much  rougher  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  an  employer  who 
yielded  to  every  demand  that  it  came  into 
their  thick  heads  to  make.  Firstly,  purely 
as  an  experiment,  they  asked  for  tobacco 
in  addition  to  their  daily  food.  Darrell,  on 
finding  that  a  whole  sackful  of  locally  grown 
tobacco  could  be  bought  for  a  fathom  of 
blue  cloth,  yielded  on  this  point,  hoping 
that  the  concession  would  make  the  men 
more  contented.  Next  day  they  declared 
that  they  could  not  do  hard  work  on  a 
vegetable  diet  and  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  white  men  to  shoot  buck  for  their  ser- 
vants to  eat.  Darrell,  not  caring  to  let  the 
work  languish  while  he  hunted  game  of 
whose  habits  he  as  yet  knew  nothing,  sent 
men  up  and  down  the  country  with  cloth 
and  brass  wire  with  which  to  buy  pigs  and 
goats.  The  men  next  discovered  they  had 
urgent  private  affairs  at  home  that  could 
only  be  set  aside  if  their  pay  were  increased. 
Darrell  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the 
five  shillings  a  month  he  had  offered  seemed 
a  very  low  wage,  and,  not  knowing  that  the 
usual  rate  was  much  lower,  yielded  on  this 
point  too..  They  next  demanded  that  as  it 
now  rained  for  several  hours  every  day  they 
should  be  supplied  with  European  clothes. 
But  the  man  who  made  this  last  demand 
on  behalf  of  his  fellows  got  such  a  hearty 
kick  for  his  pains  that  no  other  attempt  at 
extortion  was  made  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  spokesman  to  make  it. 

A  twelve-mile  advance  was  the  reward 
of  three  weeks'  heart-breaking  toil,  but 
beyond  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the 
river-bed  was  as  dry  as  the  Sahara  Desert ! 
Darrell  was  sorely  tempted  to  pay  ofi  all 
the  men  he  had  hired  except  the  few  he 
needed  to  carry  his  depleted  loads  and  dis- 
appear into  the  interior,  leaving  Brazenbridge 
to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  convey  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  the  rest  of  the  distance  to 
Kilibula.  For  half  a  day  he  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  grass 
between  his  feefc,  his  head  between  his  hands, 
except  when  he  slapped  viciously  at  a 
mosquito.  Then  he  rose  and  tramped, 
weary  and  heartsick,  up  the  river-bed.  The 
sun  was  half-way  down  towards  the  horizon 
when  he  started.  Long  before  it  set  he 
stood  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  so  vast  that 
he  could  not  see  the  farther  side  !    Less 


than  five  miles  of  dry  land  separated  the 
launch  from  deep  water  !  Yet  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  her  across  those  five  miles  of 
level  sand  seemed  as  insoluble  as  if  it  had 
been  five  miles  of  rugged  mountain. 

The  daily  rainstorm  hurried  him  back  to 
the  launch.  He  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  meal  that  Joao  brought  him,  and,  climb- 
ing into  the  berth  that  occupied  half  the 
space  of  the  little  cabin,  lay  all  night  long 
searching  for  the  solution  of  a  problem 
that  seemed  insoluble.  Only  one  thought 
took  any  definite  shape  :  the  conviction 
that  Brazenbridge  would  not  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  having  a  launch  sent  out 
from  England  for  service  on  the  lake  if 
there  were  not  some  practicable  means  of 
getting  her  there. 

Towards  dawn  an  idea  occurred  to  him. 
He  leaped  out  of  bed,  lighted  the  stub  of  a 
candle  and  wriggled  through  the  launch's 
bilges  examining  the  connections  of  her 
pipes  and  the  bolts  that  fastened  the  engines 
to  the  vessel's  framework.  Then,  slipping 
a  waterproof  over  his  pyjamas,  he  went  to 
the  huts  that  his  workmen  had  built  on 
the  river-bank  and  roused  Joao. 

"  Go  to  all  the  villages  we  haven't  been  to 
yet  and  hire  more  men,"  he  said,  "  forty 
if  you  like,  fifty  if  you  can  get  them.  If 
we  can't  float  the  launch  to  the  lake  we  will 
carry  it  there." 

During  his  schooldays  Darrel  had  wasted 
many  idle  hours — ^his  form-masters,  prefects 
and  parents  had  been  unanimous  in  regarding 
them  as  wasted — in  foundries,  on  wharves, 
and  in  other  places  where  heavy  weights 
have  to  be  moved.  The  ease  with  which 
a  man  could  move  twenty  times  his  own 
weight  by  means  of  levers,  screw-jacks,  or 
block-and-tackle  had  had  a  fascination  for 
him  :  it  had  seemed  wonderful,  romantic. 
Now  he  was  determined  to  see  if  he  could 
do  what  he  had  so  often  watched  being 
done.  He  intended  to  lighten  the  launch 
by  taking  out  of  her  her  boilers,  her  engines 
and  everything  else  that  he  could  take  out 
of  her,  then  lift  her  on  to  rollers  with  levers 
and  drag  her  to  the  lake.  There  was  this 
difference  between  what  he  had  seen  done 
and  what  he  had  to  do  :  the  foundries  and 
wharves  where  he  had  idled  his  time  were 
equipped  with  labour-saving  devices ;  he 
had  no  tools  larger  than  the  spanners  and 
hammers  that  he  found  in  the  well  of  the 
hold,  except  what  he  could  make  for  him- 
self by  cutting  timber  from  the  river- 
banks. 

To  disconnect  and  carry  ashore  all  the 
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pipes,  piston-rods,  cranks  and  cylinders  was 
comparatively  easy.  The  boiler  was  the 
main  problem.  It  was  too  heavy  to  be 
lifted  by  the  limited  number  of  men  that 
could  crowd  around  it  in  so  narrow  a  space, 
and  the  nearest  overhead  crane  was  some- 
where on  the  sea-coast.  For  several  days 
the  men  idled  while  Darrell  thought.  Then 
he  set  them  to  work  to  dig  away  the  sand 
on  the  port-side  of  the  launch  till  she  lay 
on  her  beam  ends.  Then,  with  fifty  men 
hauling  on  ropes  twisted  out  of  wild  vine, 
he  hauled  the  boiler  inch  by  inch  along 
skids  till  it  fell  out  on  to  the  sand.  A  score 
of  men  put  their  shoulders  to  it  and  rolled 
it  clear  of  the  hull  and,  since  it  proved  pos- 
sible to  roll  it  ^ve  yards,  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  rolled  ^Ye  miles. 

But  there  were  other  cumbrous  pieces 
that  could  not  be  rolled,  yet  were  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  by  as  many  men  as  could 
stand  round  them.  The  natives  themselves 
solved  this  problem.  They  made  more  rope 
of  wild  vine  and  lashed  poles  across  and 
across  such  pieces  :  then  with  a  man  at 
each  projecting  pole-end  they  lifted  the 
piece  and  staggered  away  with  it.  As  they 
had  no  notion  of  keeping  step  and  the  men 
behind  could  not  see  where  they  were  put- 
ting their  feet,  the  progress  they  made  sug- 
gested the  gait  of  an  intoxicated  centipede. 
But  they  moved  it — sometimes  as  much  as  a 
hundred  yards  at  a  time  ! — and  thus  that 
problem  was  solved.  Ihey  were  good  fel- 
lows on  the  whole ;  very  cheerful,  very 
hard-working,  intensely  exasperating.  They 
would  listen  in  silence  for  half  an  hour  while 
Joao  interpreted  Darrell's  instructions  as  to 
how  some  piece  of  work  was  to  be  done  ; 
then  after  another  half-hour's  noisy  talk, 
in  which  everyone  offered  advice  to  which 
no  one  listened,  they  would  show  how 
matter  can  triumph  over  mind  by  perform- 
ing the  task  in  a  way  of  their  own  that 
involved  the  maximum  amount  of  toil. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  went  forward. 

It  went  forward  with  terrible  slowness. 
Before  half  that  terrible  five  miles  was 
covered  all  the  trade-stuff  that  Darrell  had 
bought  at  Mazarro  was  exhausted.  He  sent 
men  to  Kilibula  with  a  note  to  Brazen- 
bridge's  agent  there  asking  to  be  advanced 
twenty- five  pounds'  worth  of  the  trade-stuff 
that  would  be  due  to  him  when  his  contract 
was  fulfilled.  The  agent  sent  the  goods 
with  a  puzzling  covering  note  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  trade  on  the 
river  was  so  brisk,  and  that  Darrell  could 
have  more  stuff  if  he  wished.     Sometimes 


it  suits  a  wholesale  dealer  to  get  a  smaller 
man  into  his  debt. 

Darrell  persevered  with  the  stubborn 
refusal  to  admit  defeat  that  is  one  of  the 
corner-stones  of  the  British  Empire.  Every 
time  a  rope  broke,  every  time  his  workmen, 
by  letting  go  of  a  lever  at  a  critical  moment , 
undid  the  toil  of  an  hour,  every  time  the 
slipping  of  a  spanner  painfully  barked  his 
knuckles,  he  hardened  his  heart  and  swore 
to  go  on  till  his  last  shilling's  worth  of 
credit  was  exhausted.  He  tried  not  to 
think  of  Brazenbridge,  because  the  thought 
of  how  the  man  had  duped  him  stirred  him 
to  rage  that  robbed  him  of  appetite  and 
sleep. 

*  *  *  *  H! 

He  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  heart- 
sick. Darrell's  toil  preserved  him  from  over- 
much thought,  but  not  even  the  knottiest 
problems  afforded  by  the  majestic  tongue 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  had  power  to  cheer 
Winifred.  Gloom  brooded  over  the  house 
in  the  cathedral  close  at  Ilchester.  Very, 
very  slowly  Canon  Neville  began  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  as  wise  as  he  had 
thought  himself. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  one  day.  "  How  is 
young  Darrell  ?  " 

"He  has  met  with  one  disaster  after 
another,"  said  Winifred  bitterly. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  "  said 
the  Canon  gently.  "  Do  you  think  you 
could  go  and  fetch  his  letters  and  read  me — 
such  passages  as  he  would  not  mind  your 
reading  ?  " 

Winifred  had  no  need  to  fetch  the  letters. 
She  carried  them  always  with  her.  Her 
uncle  listened,  concerned  at  first  only  to 
cheer  the  girl  by  trying  to  find  for  her 
comfort  that  she  could  not  find  for  herself, 
but  as  the  tale  the  letters  told  developed  his 
pulse  began  to  quicken  with  sympathy  for 
the  youngster  himself. 

"  But  surely  this  man  Brazenbridge  took 
a  most  contemptible  advantage  of  young 
Darrell's  inexperience,"  he  said  indignantly. 
"  It  seems  quite  obvious  that  fifty  pounds 
was  much  too  small  a  sum  to  pay  for  so 
laborious  a  task." 

"  That's  what  Peter  says.  But  he  says 
that  just  because  the  man  had  swindled 
him  it  was  doubly  necessary  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  contract.  He  says  that  it 
isn't  enough  to  play  the  game  only  with 
men  who  give  you  a  square  deal." 

''  A  fine  spirit  !  The  right  spirit !  " 
exclaimed  the  Canon  warmly.  And  when 
the  tale  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
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launcli  had  to  be  dragged  on  rollers  he  spoke 
still  more  warmly. 

"  Splendid  !  Thus  did  the  Heroes  drag 
the  Argo  when  the  waters  of  the  Danube 
shoaled.  Your  stout-hearted  Peter  has 
attempted  what  Jason  was  merely  fabled  to 
have  done.'' 

*'  He  did  more  than  attempt,"  said  Wini- 
fred proudly.  "  He  succeeded.  When  he 
last  wrote  the  launch  was  afloat  on  the  lake 
only  twenty  miles  from  Kilibula.  And  then 
he  realised  that  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work  was  in  front  of  him.  He  says  that 
any  fool  can  take  machioery  to  pieces,  but 
he  doesn't  know  whether  he  has  the  brains 
to  put  it  together  again  well  enough  for.  the 
engines  to  work.  Of  course,  he  can  tumble 
the  separate  pieces  into  the  launch  any- 
how and  make  oars  and  row  the  rest  of  the 
distance,  but  he  wants  to  finish  the  job  in 
style,  to  bring  the  launch  to  Kilibula  under 
her  own  steam  just  to  show  that  it  hadn't 
beaten  him." 

"  A  splendid  tale !  An  epic  tale !  " 
exclaimed  the  Canon.  "  When  have  I  or 
any  poor  bookworm  like  me  done  anything 
half  so  fine  ?  " 

"  But  he  hasn't  done  it  yet." 

"  But  he  will  do  it.     I  am  convinced." 

"  His  trouble  is  that  all  his  money  is 
gone  and  he  has  drawn  most  of  what  will 
be  due  to  him  when  he  has  finished  the 
contract.  He  can't  go  on  if  he  isn't  able 
to  pay  his  men  their  wages." 

"  We'll  send  him  some  money,"  said  the 
Canon  impulsively.  "  No,  we  won't  though. 
We  mustn't  rob  him  of  the  right  to  say  in 
after  years  that  he  carried  through  his 
Herculean  labour  unaided.  But  what  can 
we  do,  Winifred,  to  show  him  what  a  stout- 
hearted fellow  we  think  him  ?  " 

***** 

Darrell  was  able  to  finish  his  work  in 
style — but  only  by  a  narrow  margin.  When 
he  steamed  up  to  the  lake-side  at  Kilibula 
the  amount  due  to  him  from  Brazenbridge's 
agent  had  dwindled  so  greatly  that  what 
was  left  would  no  more  than  suffice  for  the 
payment  of  his  original  crew.  Of  the  trade- 
stuff  he  had  received  from  Kilibula  there 
remained,  after  the  workmen  he  had  hired 
had  been  paid,  three  pounds  of  beads,  twenty- 
five  yards  of  copper  wire  and  seventy  yards 
of  blue  cloth,  somewhat  damaged  by  rain. 

Almost  the  whole  white  population  of 
Kilibula  came  down  to  greet  the  first  steamer 
that  had  ever  floated  on  Lake  Madzikulu. 
The    Commissioner    of    Megobaniland    was 


there  with  his  wife,  the  only  white  woman 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
the  Resident  Magistrate,  who  was  also 
Minister  for  Roads  and  Transport  Officer  ; 
the  official  who  combined  the  offices  of 
Postmaster-General,  telegraph-operator  and 
chief  clerk  of  every  other  department  that 
the  Commissioner  established  ;  Brazen- 
bridge's  agent ;  and  a  wandering  big-game 
hunter.  Only  the  Medical  Officer  was  absent, 
too  ill  with  fever  to  leave  his  hut. 

*'  We  didn't  expect  you  for  another  six 
weeks  at  least,"  said. Brazenbridge's  agent. 
"  The  Kwa-Kwa  must  have  started  to  rise 
long  before  its  usual  time." 

Dimly  Darrell  remembered  what  he  had 
learned  at  school  about  the  habits  of  the 
Nile.  Probably  other  big  African  rivers  had 
the  same  eccentricity.  If  he  had  waited 
for  the  rains  that  had  drenched  him  every 
day  to  fill  the  lake  until  it  overflowed  into 
the  Kwa-Kwa  he  could  have  brought  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  to  Kilibula  without  such 
heavy  toil  and  such  heart-breaking  anxiet}^ . 
Apparently  Brazenbridge's  agent  supposed 
that  all  these  weary  months  he  had  been 
trading  profitably  with  the  goods  he  had 
asked  for  instead  of  spending  them  on  costly 
labour  for  which  there  was  no  need.  He 
had  ruined  himself  for  nothing  and  the 
achievement  of  which  he  was  so  proud  would 
give  the  community  food  for  laughter  for 
months  to  come. 

The  courage  that  had  given  him  strength 
to  win  flagged.  He  began  to  feel  very 
tired,  very  ill.  The  Commissioner's  wife, 
who  regarded  herself  as  ex  officio  the  honorary 
mother  of  the  whole  community,  saw  his 
lip  quiver. 

"  You  must  tell  us  all  about  your  trip 
to-morrow,"  she  said.  "But  just  now  you 
are  coming  with  us  to  the  homa  for  a  hot 
bath  and  a  good  dinner  and  a  night  in  a 
comfortable  bed." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Brazenbridge's  agent, 
*'  a  wire  came  for  you  this  afternoon.  When 
I  saw  the  launch  come  in  sight  I  knew  it 
must  be  you,  so  I  brought  it  down." 

Darrell  tore  open  the  envelope.  The 
colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks.  His  eyes 
took  fire. 

"  Good  news  ?  "  asked  the  Commissioner's 
wife. 

"  Wonderful  news  !  "  Though  he  was 
unUkely  ever  to  forget  what  he  had  just 
read,  he  read  it  ono&  more  :  Darrell  care 
Brazenbridge  Kilibula  Megobaniland  Uncle 
approves  engagement. 


A  second  episode  in  the  career  of  Peter  Darrell  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 
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FOR  the  fourth  time  Lightway  ranged 
through  the  papers  upon  his  desk, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  drew  blank. 
He  was  faintly  annoyed.  It  was  not  like 
him  to  be  fishing  about  for  odds  and  ends 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Besides,  there  were 
others  to  consider  :  the  people  downstairs 
were  only  awaiting  this  schedule  to  enable 
them  to  seal  the  last  letter  and  get  off  to  post. 
Poor  little  devils  !  The  boys,  no  doubt,  had 
to  be  at  evening  school  within  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  the  girls  wanted  to  get  home  to 
fluff  up  their  hair,  brighten  their  complexions 
and  meet  other  boys  who  ought  to  be  at 
school. 

Philip  Lightway,  capable,  energetic,  un- 
sparing of  himself,  a  thought  too  easy  (so 
people  said)  with  understrappers,  was  chief 
man  in  the  Contracts  Department  of  the  old- 
established  company  of  Structures,  Limited. 
Thirty-six,  a  widower,  with  a  boy  away  at 
school,  he  told  himself  that  his  only  interest 
in  everyday  life  was  work.  And,  but  for 
Marian,  he  would  have  been  telling  the 
truth. 

Where  was  Marian  now  ?  Gadding  about 
with  a  giggling  flapper  friend,  when  she 
ought  to  be  sticking  to  her  studies  or  learn- 
ing a  bit  of  housekeeping  !  Why  didn't  she 
look  after  him,  help  him  to  keep  his  papers 
straiglit  ?  Lots  of  things.  Not  that  he 
really  wanted  help,  but  what  a  training  it 
would  have  been  for  her  !  Well,  she  had  had 
the  opportunity  and  turned  it  down.  Why  ? 
That  foolish  kiss  two  Christmas  Eves  ago  ? 
He  wondered.  And  what  an  unmannerly 
habit  she  had  of  hopping  off  at  night  without 
letting  him  know  that  she  was  going  ! 

A  door  opened,  and  a  boy  with  an  anx- 
iously expectant  face  looked  in.  A  clich- 
click  came  from  the  office  across  the  passage 
• — a  measured  sound,  as  of  one  practising  a 
single-finger  exercise  upon   the  typewriter. 


That  was  Marian.  How  painfully  slow  she 
was  on  that  machine  !  Why  the  devil  didn't 
she  put  more  time  in  and  master  the  thing  ? 
Brains  ?  She  had  more  brains  than  any  girl 
on  the  ground,  but  .  .  . 

"  No,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  his  ears  still 
cocked  to  the  slow  tapping  from  the  other 
room,  "  not  quite.  I'll  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes.  Then  I'll  let  you  know  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  it  to-night,  or 
whether  it  must  follow  to-morrow." 

The  boy  looked  his  disappointment,  and 
with  a  reproachful  glance  at  the  clock,  dis- 
appeared. Boy-like  he  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  as  Lightway  resumed  his  search  the 
typewriter  continued  to  beat  out  its  patient 
tattoo. 

So  she  hadnH  gone  !  What  a  way  she  had 
of  putting  him  in  the  wrong  !  And  what  a 
pig  he  was  to  pass  judgment  upon  her  ! 
A¥hen  he  had  found  this  blessed  thing  he 
would  step  across,  and  have  a  few  words 
with  her  ;  congratulate  her  upon  her  pro- 
gress ;  something  nice  Hke  that.  Of  course 
she  really  was  making  progress.  But  with 
her  brains  !  Wonderfully  accurate  and 
intelligent  in  everything  she  did.  No  com- 
plaints whatever  about  her  routine  work  ; 
but,  of  course,  there  was  the  matter  of  her 
persistent  refusal  to  associate  herself  more 
closely  with  his  own  personal  work.  Little 
fool  !  Well,  he  would  go  across  and  put  his 
conscience  right.  And  he  really  must  play 
the  game  with  her.  Interest  in  her  career 
was  well  enough,  but  this  cat-and-mouse 
business  was  not  *'  good  enough."  And  if 
he  did  go  across  ?  What  then  ?  It  all 
depended.  Possibly  she  would  colour  up 
and  give  him  one  of  her  dazzling  smiles  : 
more  likely  she  would  look  straight  through 
him,  in  that  maddening  way  of  hers,  and  say 
nothing. 

Oh,  hang  !     The  thing  certainly  wasn't  on 
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his  desk.  Wliy,  of  course  !  He  had  taken 
a  bundle  of  the  Millfield  papers  over  to 
Baker's  table  and  got  his  colleague  to  run 
through  the  totals.  He  expected  he  had 
taken  the  schedule  with  him  and  left  it 
there.  He  glanced  across ;  but  Baker's 
table  was  clear  except  for  inkstand,  ash-tray 
and  blotter.  Just  like  Baker,  to  shovel 
everything  into  his  drawer  without  caring 
whose  papers  he  was  locking  up  with  his 
own  ! 

He  moved  across  and  tried  the  drawer. 
It  was  locked.  Lightway,  as  the  senior,  had 
the  seldom-exercised  privilege  of  a  master- 
key.  He  opened  the  drawer  and  ran  his 
fingers  rapidly  through  the  higgledy-pig- 
gledy mass  of  papers.  Half-way  down  he 
found  what  he  wanted,  and,  next  to  it, 
something  else — something  that  made  him 
sit  down  at  the  table  and  stare.  His  face, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  slip  of  pale  blue  paper, 
showed  first  surprise,  then  satisfaction,  then 
anger.  He  must  inquire  into  this  ;  but  first 
there  was  the  other  matter  to  settle.  He 
rang  an  electric  bell.  The  small  boy  re- 
appeared, all  hopefulness. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Lightway,  "  but  I 
want  the  Millfield  tender  sent  up  here  again. 
I  have  to  make  a  correction." 

The  boy,  crestfallen,  went  his  way,  and 
quickly  returned  with  a  many-paged  type- 
written document.  Lightway  separated  the 
papers  and  took  the  final  page  into  the  room 
across  the  passage. 

"  I'm  lucky  to  find  you  here,  Madge,"  said 
he.  ''  Do  you  think  you  could  possibly 
knock  out  this  page  again  ?  The  typists 
have  gone,  and  there  is  a  mistake.  Mine,  not 
theirs.  It  is  only  a  few  lines — just  the  price 
and  the  usual  tosh  about  what  we  hope  and 
expect,  yours  faithfully.  This  price  of 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds — I 
want  it  altered  to  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred." 

The  girl  took  the  paper  from  him  and 
then  : 

"  If  you  will  go  out,"  said  she. 

He  went  without  a  word. 

Lightway,  in  his  own  office,  grubbed  in  the 
litter  of  Baker's  waste-paper  basket.  Dust- 
bin-raking, he  told  himself — and  conjured 
up  the  picture  of  a  ragged,  furtive  individual 
he  had  once  seen  pursuing  that  occupa- 
tion in  a  back-yard.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  he  came  upon  a  pale  blue  envelope, 
post-marked  "  Manchester,"  and  inscribed, 
''Personal.  K.  Baker,  Esq,,  c/o  Messrs. 
Structures,  Ltd.,''  and  so  on.  Now  he  had 
shell   as   well  as  kernel — the  complete  nut. 


Pushing  the  rest  of  the  rubbish  back  into 
the  basket,  he  laid  the  envelope  and  the  blue 
slip  of  paper  side  by  side  on  his  desk,  and, 
sitting  down,  regarded  them  grimly.  The 
slip  bore  the  legend,  "  Millfield — eighteen,'' 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  paper  and 
envelope  were  partners  ;  their  colour  and 
texture  were  the  same,  and  the  writing  upon 
both  was  in  a.  neat  script. 

He  (Lightway)  owed  his  position  in  the 
graces  of  the  Company  largely  to  business 
acumen — his  ability  to  put  two  and  two 
together.  Baker,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  a  first-class  draughtsman  and  a 
passable  mathematician,  had  never  been 
able  to  find  x  unless  the  remaining  values  of 
the  equation  were  set  down  plainly  before 
him.  Lightway  had  pulled  in  a  good  deal 
of  business  simply  by  astute  calculation  of 
the  keenness  or  otherwise  of  his  competitors 
to  secure  a  particular  job.  His  forecasts  in 
such  matters  had  been  acknowledged  to  be 
*'  uncanny."  In  the  past.  Baker  had  never 
pretended  to  similar  powers,  and  yet, 
recently  .  .  . 

That  very  morning  the  Old  Man  had  come 
into  the  office  to  discuss  the  Millfield  tender. 
It  was  agreed  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
plum  would  fall  either  to  Structures,  Limited, 
or  to  a  Manchester  firm,  these  being  the  only 
British  manufacturers  who  had  a  record  of 
similar  work.  Both  were  keen,  and  Light- 
way  had  arranged  that  every  scrap  of 
material  and  labour  should  be  calculated  to  a 
halfpenny.  Profit  had  been  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  barest  allowance  made  for 
"  contingencies  " — those  unforeseen  charges 
which,  in  the  event,  invariably  mock  the 
most  carefully  prepared  estimate.  The 
figure  he.  proposed  was  £18,500,  and  he  told 
the  Old  Man  that  in  his  opinion  the  Man- 
chester folk  would  quote  "nearer  twenty 
thousand." 

Baker  was  standing  by. 
*'  Excuse  my  interfering,"  said  he,  "  but 
if  you  want  that  job  you  will  have  to  knock 
off  a  thousand." 

The  Old  Man  looked  at  Baker  over  his 
spectacles  ;  then  inquiringly  at  Lightway. 

*'  I  don't  agree,"  said  the  latter,  almost 
testily. 

"  You  may  not,"  said  Baker  with  a  smile. 
"  But  what  about  Shields  ?  " 

■'  Yes,"  said  the  Old  Man  in  his  kindly 
voice.  "  What  about  Shields  ?  Baker  was 
right  in  that  case,  and  if  we  had  allowed  our 
old  heads  to  be  guided  by  his  younger  one  we 
should  have  got  the  business." 

"  A  guess,"  said  Lightway,  flushing  at  his 
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own  response  rather  than  at  the  Old  Man's 

remark. 

*'  Well,    Lightway,"    said    his    employer, 

soothingly,    "  we    both    want    to    get    this 

job,  and  I  think 
we  might  pocket 
our  pride  and 
let  Baker  guess 
again.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  quote 
seventeen  thou- 
sand five  hundred 
pounds.  It  will 
bring  us  nothing 
in,  but  in  view 
of  future  Millfield 
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ing  his  firm*s  secrets  to  Baker,  and  Baker 
was  making  use  of  them.  Pah  !  What 
swine  men  were  !  And  Baker's  smug  face 
when  the  Old  Man  had  made  his  complimen- 
tary remark  about  the  Shields  "  guess  "  ! 
The  Old  Man— the  very  soul  of  business 
integrity  !  What  about  it  all  ?  What  was 
Baker  risking  ?  Could  he  be  put  into  jail 
for  this  sort  of  thing  ?  The  man  at  the 
other  end  could,  no  doubt.  And  what  was 
he  up  to — the  man  at  the  other  end  ?  What 
was  he  getting  out  of  it  ?  A  fellow  didn't  do 
this  sort  of  thing  for  nothing.  Spite  against 
his  own  people,  perhaps.  Hardly  likely 
before  he  got  the  sack.  By  Jove  !  There 
were  only  two  things  for  it :    either  Baker 


** '  I'm  lucky  to  find  you  here,  Madge,'  said  ho. 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  possibly  knock  out 

this  page  again  ?     The  typists  have  gone,  and 

there  is  a  mistake.     Mine,   not  theirs.'  " 


business  I  would  rather  face  a  loss  than  let 
the  other  fellow  get  a  footing." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Light  way  shortly. 
He  could  afford  to  bide  his  time.  But  it  was 
a  pity  to  throw  a  thousand  pounds  of  good 
money  away  !  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Baker's  shot  at  the  Shields  figure 
had  been  a  fluke,  and  such  a  shot  was  hardly 
likely  to  come  off  again. 

And  now,  as  he  sat  staring  at  the  piece  of 
pale  blue  paper,  he  saw  that  it  would  have 
come  off.  But  it  would  not  have  been  a 
fluke.     Somebody  at  Manchester  was  hand- 


was  blackmailing  him  or  he  was  being  paid. 
No,  three — what  about  an  arrangement  for 
the  interchange  of  these  little  courtesies  ? 
A  nice  game  !  A  worthy  pair  !  Supposing 
it  were  so — supposing  Baker  obtained  stable 
information  regarding  Shields  and  Millfield 
in  return  for  a  tip  as  to  "  owner's  inten- 
tions "  respecting  other  jobs,  which  meant 
"  kudos  "  for  a  shrewdness  which  he  did 
not  possess  ! 

The    door  opened.     Marian  entered,  and 
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placed    the    original    and    corrected    pages 
before  him. 

''  Thank  you,  Madge,"  said  he.  Then, 
having  glanced  at  the  new  sheet :  "  Why, 
this  is  beautifully  done  !  It's  really  good  of 
you  to  have  taken  it  on.  You  have  quite 
saved  the  situation." 

The  girl  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment,  but,  picking  up  the  papers, 
prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Are  you  going  to- take  it  downstairs  ? 
Thanks  again,  Marian." 

He  always  resorted  to  "  Marian  "  when  a 
remark  of  his  left  her  apparently  unmoved. 
For  a  hardened  business  man  he  was  unusu- 
ally sensitive,  and  with  all  his  shrewdness  he 
had  never  quite  divined  the  essential  shyness 
which  the  girl  niasked  as  indifference. 

"  Oh,  Marian,"  he  added,  '*  would  you 
mind  coming  back  again  when  you  have 
seen  things  through  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  rather  important.  No," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
'barge'  you  this  time." 

When  she  had  gone,  the  faint  remainder  of 
his  smile  became  almost  ironical  as  he  men- 
tally commented  upon  the  fact  that  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  explain  that  a  talk  upon 
serious  matters  did  not  necessarily  mean 
"  barging."  What  a  lot  of  "  barging  "  he 
must  have  done  ! 

Then  the  business  in  hand  again  dominated 
his  thoughts.  What  was  he  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Tell  the  Old  Man,  of  course. 
And  what  would  that  mean  to  Baker  ? 
Would  the  Old  Man  hand  him  his  pass-out 
without  priest  or  prayer,  or  would  he  lecture 
him  and  give  him  another  chance  ?  Who 
could  tell  ?  Anyhow,  Madge  must  be  told. 
He  wondered  how  she  would  take  it ; 
whether  she  would  believe  now  that  it  had 
been  mere  common  sense  when  he  had  begged 
her  not  to  let  Baker  ("  Not  really  a  bad 
chap  ")  influence  her  thought  and  conduct 
too  closely. 

They  had  had  more  than  one  tussle  over 
Baker.  Lightway  was  desperately  keen  on 
educating  her,  with  a  view  to  improving  her 
knowledge  and  prospects.  "  The  best  busi- 
ness woman  that  ever  stepped  into  or  out  of 
Structures,  Limited,"  was  his  ambition  for 
her.  And  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be 
her  ambition^ — no  mother  ;  a  father  who  was 
going  down  and  down,  almost  as  fast  as  the 
drink  went  down  his  parched  throat.  Baker, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  did  not  help.  Often 
when  Lightway  had  been  "  barging  "  her, 
she  would  make  an  excuse  to  come  into  the 
office,  and,  Baker  encouraging,  would  sit  on 


the  edge  of  the  fellow's  table  and  talk  about 
anything  and  nothing  for  an  unconscionable 
time.  All  of  which  would  make  Lightway 
fume.  Women  were  the  devil  !  Thank 
Heaven  he  hadn't  a  daughter,  after  all  ! 

She  came  into  the  room  again,  and  stood, 
as  was  her  wont,  a  yard  from  his  desk, 
isolated.  And,  as  ever  when  the  rush  of 
business  left  him  free  to  observe  her,  the 
sheer  beauty  of  her  gripped  him,  and  for  a 
moment  held  him  dumb.  Her  wonderful 
hair  ;  like  the  face  of  a  river  at  evening,  he 
sometimes  told  himself,  now  gleaming  joy- 
ously, now  soft,  dusky,  mysterious,  seduc- 
tive. Her  dear,  deep*  grey  eyes,  vaguely 
troubled  and  troubling  ;  her  clear  skin, 
faintly  flushed  at  this  moment  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  unaccustomed  task  ;  her 
beautiful  mouth,  so  calm  and  firm,  yet  that 
in  the  mere  affair  of  a  mistletoe  kiss  could 
be  so — different ;  her  exquisite  neck  ;  her 
form,  youthful  but  a  woman's,  perfect  to 
her  very  feet.  Did  he  love  her  body  ? 
Yes.  Only  ?  No,  he  could  acquit  himself 
of  that.  Hours  he  spent  in  brooding  over 
and  trying  to  pierce  the  depths  of  her  char- 
acter ;  hours  in  plotting  for  her  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  so  that  in  the  small  way 
of  her  business  world  she  might  achieve 
security  and  independence.  And  she  was 
not  for  him.  Two  years  ago,  when  she  was 
but  nineteen,  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  both  unbent,  he  had  rallied  her  about 
*'  the  boys,"  and  her  reply  had  been, !'  Don't 
you  wish  you  were  twenty  ?  "  For  a 
moment  he  had  taken  it  as  a  challenge,  but 
from  the  next  onwards  he  had  looked  upon 
it  as  an  unconscious  summing  up  and 
judgment  of  his  case. 

All  this,  or  rather  the  devastating  effect 
of  it,  flashed  across  his  mind  during  the  few 
seconds  that  he  kept  her  waiting  ;  then  : 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  Madge  ?  " 

"  I  am  just  going  home,"  replied  the  girl 
defensively. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

She  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  that  the  question  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  "  did  you  know 
that  young  Bishop  had  left  London  ?  " 

Until  six  months  ago  Bishop  had  been  a 
member  of  Lightway 's  staff,  but,  after  much 
heart-searching  on  the  part  of  his  senior,  he 
had  been  sacked  for  gross  and  continued 
neglect  of  duty.  Later  he  had  taken  a  post 
in  the  metropolis. 

''  Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?  " 
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*'  Manchester.  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
people." 

"  Robinson  and  Robinson  ?  "  asked  Light- 
way. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  ''  that's  it." 

*'  That    explains   a   lot,"    said   the   man. 

Marian  gave  him  the  slow  glance  which  she 
always  bestowed  when  she  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  was  "  up  to,"  and  for  the  life  of 
him  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  he  was  treating  her  fairly.  But  he 
decided  to  go  on  with  it. 

He  placed  the  pale  blue  slip  and  envelope 
before  her.  She  looked  at  them  but  made  no 
sign.  Impossible  to  say  whether  they  con- 
veyed anything  to  her  mind. 

"  At  any  rate,  Marian,  we  have  been  just 
in  time  to  prevent  Structures,  Limited,  from 
profiting  by  an  outrageously  dishonourable 
act." 

He  told  her  what  he  knew  and  what  he 
suspected.     Throughout  she  spoke  no  word,  , 
and,  beyond  a  slight  paling  of  her  cheek, 
made  no  sign.     When  he  had  finished  they 
sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence.     Then  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said 
she. 

"  What  can  I  do  but  one  thing  ?  " 

**  You  say  /  am  hard,"  she  said,  with  faint 
irony. 

"  I  must  tell  Mr.  Roberts."— The  "  Old 
Man  "  was  Mr.  Roberts  to  women  and 
juniors. — "  I  daren't  hush  it  up." 

'*  You  hate  cowards,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  even  voice. 

"  And  liars,  and  thieves,"  he  retorted. 
*'  What  do  you  suggest  ?  " 

"  Find  out  if  what  you  suspect  is  true." 

"  It's  true  enough,"  said  he  quietly. 

**  Talk  to  Mr.  Baker.  Make  him  see  how 
wrong  he  is — you  can  always  make  people 
see  that.     Then  give  him  another  chance." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  too  serious.  The  respon- 
sibility is  too  great."  She  looked  up  as 
though  about  to  speak.  He  raised  his  hand. 
*'  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  consequences  to 
myself,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  consequences 
to  Structures,  Limited." 

"  You  could  make  him  see.  You  could  do 
it  if  you  would." 

"  Madge  dear,"  he  replied,  "  I  bless  your 
kindness,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  Besides,  how 
should  I  explain  the  alteration  to  £18,500  ?  " 

''  That  is  a  poor  reason — from  you,"  said 
the  girl ;  and  he  could  not  decide  whether 
to  take  her  retort  as  a  compliment  or  other- 
wise. 

"  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  he  with 
an  air  of  finality.     '*  I  owe  it  to  him  ;  and 


so  far  as  Baker  is  concerned — blackguards 
deserve  all  they  get." 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  more  ;  then, 
as  one  who  says  an  over-bold  thing  : 

"  Mr.  Lightway,  will  you  be  very  angry 
if  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Which  are  you  the  more  indignant  about 
— the  deception  or  the  kudos  ?  " 

The  question  startled  and  hurt  him.  He 
was  about  to  snap  out  a  sharp  defence,  but 
refrained,  remembering  his  promise.  Taking 
up  the  paper  and  envelope,  he  rose,  crossed 
the  room,  opened  his  safe  and  put  them  into 
a  drawer.     The  drawer  shut  with  a  bang. 

"  That  wasn't  anger,"  said  he,  laughing. 
"  That  drawer  is  spring-loaded  and  always 
shuts  like  that.  I  shall  lose  a  finger  one  of 
these  days." 

He  locked  the  safe  and  turned,  to  find  that 
she  had  gone. 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  switched  off 
the  light  and  went  out.  The  door  of  the 
room  opposite  was  slightly  ajar,  and  he  could 
hear  Marian  moving  about  as  though 
straightening  up  her  books  preparatory  to 
leaving.  Should  he  offer  to  walk  with  her  ? 
He  had  seen  her  home  on  three  occasions 
and  asked  permission  to  do  so  on  at  least  a 
dozen.  He  passed  on,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey-  his  thoughts  were  not  upon 
Baker's  '?  coup,"  but  upon  the  girl.  Of 
course  she  was  not  in  love  with  Baker — but 
wasn't  she  ?  Once  more  she  had  shown  him 
that  Baker's  surface  friendship  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her,  that  she  thought 
more  highly  of  it  than  of  his  own  real  care 
for  her  well-being.  Had  he  done  rightly  in 
telling  her  ?  Well,  anyway,  she  had  got  to 
know  as  soon  as  the  Old  Man  had  taken 
action.  But  why  did  he  tell  her  ?  She  had 
clearly  suggested  that  his  determination  to 
tell  the  Old  Man  was  the  result  of  jealousy 
of  the  confidence  which  Baker  had  inspired. 
He  examined  his  motives  and  acquitted 
himself  of  the  charge  in  that  direction.  But 
what  about  his  action  in  telling  her  ?  Baker 
was  bad  for  her  !  What  was  he  but  a  frothy, 
clever  individual,  not  (with  all  modesty) 
caring  half  as  much  for  her  happiness  as  he 
did? 

And  so  on,  until  the  tram-car  pulled  up  at 
the  terminus  which  served  the  suburb  in 
which  he  had  rooms.  A  hundred  yards,  and 
he  had  reached  his  door.  He  felt  for  his 
bunch  of  keys,  first  in  one  trouser  pocket  then 
in  the  other,  then  in  all  his  pockets.  Hang  ! 
He  had  left  them  in  the  lock  of  his  desk.  He 
had  done  that  once  or  twice  lately,  generally 
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after  a  dust-up  with   Marian,  and  had  not 
troubled  to  go  back  for  them.     The  night- 
commissionaire,     trustworthy     fellow,     had 
noticed  them 
on    his    first      „  ■ 

inspection  ^ ' 

round    and 
had    restored    them 
to     Light  way     next 
morning.      But    to- 
night !    Supposing — 
oh,   supposing  a  lot 
of  things  that  were 
quite     beyond     the 
range     of     supposi- 
tion !     What  a   fool 
he    was    to     be     so        -      -  < 
fidgety !      Neverthe- 
less,   when    he    had 
finished  his  evening* 
meal     and     had 
glanced  at  the  paper, 
he  took  the  car  back  to  the 
town. 

Next  morning  he  went  to 
the  office  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  He  wanted  to 
look  at  those  pieces  of  paper 
before  his  staff  arrived.  He 
wanted  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  just  how  he  should  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Old  Man, 
what  he  should  say.  He  un- 
locked the  safe  and  the  inner 
drawer.  The  papers  were  not 
there.  Holding  the  drawer 
open  against  the  spring, ^he 
searched  amongst  the  few  confiden- 
tial documents  which  it  held,  lest, 
contrary  to  his  recollection,  he 
should  have  put  the  missing  ones 
underneath.  He  did  not  find  them. 
The  drawer  shut  with  its  customary 
vicious  snap.  On  the  floor  of  the 
safe  he  noticed  a  spot  of  half-congealed 
blood.  On  the  linoleum  of  the  room  were 
three  or  four  smears — blood-spots  that  had 
been  spread  by  the  charwoman's  broom. 
Whoever  had  taken  the  papers  had  got  a 
nasty  nip  ! 

He  went  to  his  telephone,  rang  up  the 
reception-room,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  commissionaire  as  he  was  about  to 
go  off  duty. 

"  Parkes,"  said  he,  "  did  any  member  of 
the  Contracts  stafi  come  back  to  the  office 
last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;    Mr.  Baker." 

"  At  what  time  ?  " 


**  About  nine  o'clock  ;    just  before  you 
came  in,  sir." 

"  Did  he  say  what  he  had  come  for  ?  " 


*'  Yes,  sir  ;  a  letter  that  he  had  written  to 
his  brother  in  Australia.  He  had  forgotten 
to  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  wanted  to  catch 
last  night's  mail." 

"  Thank  you,  Parkes.  Good  morning. — 
Oh,  Parkes,  what  time  did  Miss  Marian 
leave  ?  That  girl  puts  in  too  many  hours 
here." 

"  Eight  o'clock,  sir." 

Nine  o'clock.  Eight  o'clock.  See  ;  how 
far  away  did  Baker  live  ?  About  twenty 
minutes.  Supposing  she  had  been  out  there 
and  warned  him.  He  flushed  at  the  sugges- 
tion. He  had  always  found  Madge  '*  honour 
bright."     But  after  her  defence  of  Baker  ! — 
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Oh,  hell  !  he  must  be  going  mad  to  suspect 
the  child.  Of  course  !  It  was  as  clear  as 
noon.  Baker  had  scuttled  the  papers  into 
his  drawer  on  the  approach  of  Lightway  or 
someone  else,  had  locked  his  drawer  and  gone 
home  ;  then,  getting  windy  about  them,  had 
come  back  to  destroy  them.  A  likely  story  ! 
How  could  Baker  foresee 
the  circumstances  which 
had  led  him  (Lightway)  to 
use  his  master-key  ? 
Baker  knew  him  well 
enough    to   be   aware  that 


he  listened  for  a  light  footstep  which  he 
never  failed  to  recognise.  When  the  girl 
came  he  asked  her  into  his  office.  Baker 
was  not  yet  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Madge." 

He  drew  forward  a  chair,  leaving  her  to 
sit  or  stand,  as  she  pleased.  She  stood  as 
usual,  rather  like  a  school-girl,  h«r  hands 
behind  her  back. 

"  Those  little  pieces  of  paper — ^they've 
hopped  it." 

She  gave  no  sign  of  surprise. 

*'  Do  you  understand,  Madge  ?     The  paper 


**  He  was  passing  through  the  corridor  from  which  the  offices  opened,  and  saw 

Madge  walking  with  another  girl.      They  were  holding  hands,  Madge's  left  in  the 

other  girl's  right,  swinging  along  jauntily,  and  chattering  as  they  went." 


dustbin-raking  was  not  one  of  his  pastimes. 
But  the  alternative  ! 

His  staff  was  now  beginning  to  arrive,  and 


and  envelope  from  the  Manchester  man  have 
been  stolen  from  my  safe." 
"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  girl. 
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'*  Are  you  ?  "  said  he,  his  heart  warming. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  rather  you  had  let  Mr. 
BaLer  of!  without  being  forced  to  it." 

"  Forced  to  it  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  If  you  tell  Mr.  Koberts  now — 
supposing  he  doesn't  believe  you  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  he  will,"  replied  Light  way. 
"  Besides,  you  have  seen  them." 

"  Supposing  " — ^the  girl  hesitated — "  sup- 
posing he  won't  believe  me  ?  " 

*'  He  is  not  likely  to  accuse  you  and  me  of 
hatching  a  plot." 

She   paused,    and   then   in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Supposing  I  say  that  I  have  seen  no  such 
papers  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  surprised,  pained.  The 
telephone  bell  rang.  Miss  Baker  had  come 
through  to  say  that  a  cold  from  which  her 
brotl  er  had  been  suffering  had  developed 
into  bronchitis  and  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  bed. 

Lightway  informed  Madge  of  the  message, 
and  added  : 

"  I  do  not  think  we  need  discuss  the  matter 
further  for  the  present.  Of  course,  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  Mr.  Roberts  until  Baker  is 
here  to  defend  himself.  By  the  way,  who- 
ever cpened  that  safe  left  a  few  drops  of  his 
life-blood  behind.  I  should  think  his  fingers 
are  cut  to  the  bone."  ' 

She  said  nothing  ;  simply  stood  there  with 
her  hands  behind  her  back,  but  went  deadly 
pale.  He  turned  to  his  desk  and  she  passed 
from  the  room. 

An  hour  later  he  went  into  the  office  in 
which  she  worked.  She  was  writing,  her 
left  hand  hidden  in  her  lap.  He  talked  to 
her  for  seme  time  ;  then  moved  across  to 
another  desk,  opened  a  ledger,  made  some 
ccmmtnt  upon  an  entry,  called  her  to  him, 
gave  her  instructions  for  an  addition,  picked 
up  the  ledger  and  held  it  towards  her.  She 
was  obliged  to  take  it  in  both  arms. 

Two  fingers  of  her  left  hand  were  bound 
with  linen  rag. 

He  went  back  to  his  room,  sat  down, 
shoved  his  day's  letters  on  one  side,  and, 
elbows  on  desk,  tried  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation.  He  had  always  admired  Madge 
for  her  beauty,  her  courage  and  her  honesty. 
And  now  two  remained,  but  the  third  was 
gone.  Women  !  Baker,  the  butterfly ! 
Baker,  all  froth  and  no  good,  honest  beer  ! 
Ana,  01  course.  Baker  was  only  playing  with 
her  !  Well,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  would 
tell  the  Old  Man  as  soon  as  Baker  returned. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  passing  through 
the  corridor  from  which  the  offices  opened, 


and  saw  Madge  walking  with  another  girl. 
They  were  holding  hands,  Madge's  left  in  the 
other  girl's  right,  swinging  along  jauntily, 
and  chattering  as  they  went. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  staff  was  leaving, 
he  called  Madge  into  his  room  and  bade  her 
sit  down  at  his  desk.  They  faced  each  other, 
the  girl  of  twenty-one  in  all  her  beauty,  and 
the  clean,  intelligent  business  man,  fifteen 
years  her  senior.  His  feelings  towards  her, 
as  ever,  were  those  of  consideration  and 
affection,  and,  dominating  both,  not  over- 
shadowing but  intensifying  them,  was  love. 
Love,  with  its  havoc  of  preconceptions,  had 
come  into  his  life  only  with  her.  His  mar- 
riage had  been  one  of  real  affection,  and  to 
him  that  had  been  love  itself.  He  had  never 
sneered  at  the  believers  in  love  as  a  passion- 
ate, consuming  force,  but  he  respected  their 
faith  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  did  that 
of  the  followers  of  weird  and  impossible 
religious  creeds.  With  Madge,  love  had  come 
to  him  as  a  revelation,  late  in  the  day,  never 
to  be  driven  forth,  but  to  be  fought  and  kept 
at  bay. 

And  her  feelings  ?  Who  could  say  ?  If, 
as  he  sometimes  dreamed,  she  was  ever 
drawn  to  him,  not  those  beautiful,  soft  lips, 
nor  those  deep  grey  eyes,  would  tell.  He  was 
glad  of  it,  for  her  sake. 

"  Madge,  my  dear,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  in  because  I  want 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind." 

She  made  no  reply. 

*'  The  fact  is,"  he  continued  with  a  smile, 
"  that  in  business  matters  I  like  you  to  think 
me  infallible  ;  and  I  want,  if  possible,  to 
show  you  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  me." 

"  Excepting  the  opposite  one,"  said  she. 

"  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  the 
Company." 

"  That  is  not  your  reason,"  she  retorted, 
looking  him  squarely  in  the  face. 

"  Madge,"  said  he  gravely,  "  you  made  a 
similar  suggestion  this  morning  :  I  assure 
you  that  you  are  wrong." 

He  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hands, 
in  the  fatherly  manner  which  he  sometimes 
permitted  himself.  He  deliberately  pressed 
the  bandaged  fingers,  and  she  did  not  wince. 
Suddenly  his  heart  became  filled  with  rage, 
not  at  her  admonition  of  him,  but  at  her 
defence  of  Baker  and  at  the  poor  little  subter- 
fuge by  which  she  had  hoped  to  protect  him. 

"  Why  am  I  discussing  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  said  he  in  a  hard  voice.  "  My  mind 
is  made  up.  You  do  not  agree,  so  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said." 
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She  rose  from  the  table,  and  then  the  thing 
which  tortured  him  broke  through  his 
chivalry. 

"  Are  you  going  to  see  how  he  is  ?  " 

''  I  may  do  so,"  replied  the  girl.  "  What 
then  ?  " 

"  Only  this.  Tell  him  I  hope  that  his 
fingers  will  soon  he  well'' 

He  intended  to  get  through  her  armour, 
and  succeeded  ;  but  it  was  just  his  success 
which  gave  her  courage  to  say  what  she  had 
not  dared. 

"  Mr.  Lightway  " —  her  tone  was  deliber- 
ate, her  face  very  pale — "  if  I  tell  you  what 
Kenneth — Mr.  Baker4|means  to  me,  and  I 
to  him,  will  you  let  him  off  ?  Or  will  it  only 
make  you  more  determined  to  ruin  him  ?  " 
Then,  more  gently  :  ''  Won't  you  forgive 
him  now  ?  " 

She  watched  his  face  and  saw  his  surrender 
and  his  pain.  Then,  her  own  head  unbowed, 
she  walked  from  the  room. 

He  knew  now  that  it  had  been  jealousy 
which  had  controlled  his  purpose,  and,  even 
as  he  realised  it,  his  jealousy  lay  dead  at  his 
feet.  His  mind  began  to  steel  itself  to 
accepting  the  inevitable. 

An  hour  later  he  went  across  to  her  room. 
The  light  was  still  burning.  He  pushed  open 
the  door.  He  could  not  go  without  wishing 
her — whatever  it  came  into  his  mind  to  wish 
her.  On  the  floor  lay  two  pathetic  little 
cylinders  of  linen.  She  sat  at  her  desk,  her 
head  upon  her  arms,  and,  as  he  looked,  her 
shoulders  gave  a  convulsive  shudder.  Step- 
ping quietly  across  the  room,  he  put  his  hands 
upon  them. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said. he,  "  we  must  see 
to  it  that  you  are  happy." 

For  some  moments  she  did  not  move. 
Then,  shaking  off  his. hands,  she  sprang  up, 
pushed  her  chair  against  the  desk  and  stood 
facing  him,  her  hands  behind  her,  resting 
upon  its  back. 

"  Don't  touch  me  !  "  she  said.  "  You 
hate  me.     You  hate  all  liars  !  " 

And  as  she  spoke  her  face,  her  form, 
seemed  to  become  nebulous — 

"  Nought  left  but  purple  eyes." 

It  was  her  eyes  which  spoke,  though  the 
words  came  from  her  mouth..  It  was  her 
eyes  that  burned  him,  flayed  hira,  moved 
him  in  pity  almost  to  tears. 

"  I  lied  to  you  in  there.  Do  you  think  I 
care  whether  Baker  goes  or  not  ?  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  cared  about  your  packing 
him  off,  if  the  reason  had  not  been Do 


you  know  what  it  was  ?  Jealousy,  jealousy, 
jealousy  !  Oh,  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  know  that 
you  love  me  ;  and  I  am  going  to  say  to-night 
what  we  are  both  going  to  forget  for  ever.  I 
love  you.  No,  don't  try  to  stop  me.  You 
know  how  something  inside  you  takes  hold 
and  makes  you  say  what  you  don't  mean  !  " 
— she  was  quoting  from  one  of  his  own 
apologies.  "  You  are  a  man.  I  am  a 
woman  :  something  is  making  me  say  what 
I  do  mean. — I  have  knov,  ji  all  along  that  you 
were  jealous,  and  I  have  done  things — oh, 
wicked  things— just  to  make  you  see  that 
you  had  no  right  to  be  jealous. 

"  Baker  !  "  she  continued.  "  I  hate  him  ! 
But,  my  dear,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  it.  I 
couldn't.  Oh,  I  know  that  I  am  spoiling 
everything.  I  have  been  happy  here  ; 
happy  to  love  you  and  to  feel  that  you  loved 
me,  even  though  the  knowledge  of  it  was  all 
that  there  could  be.  We  don't  match.  You 
think  you  are  honest  :  you  tell  yourself 
that  you  are  too  old  for  me.  What  you 
really  mean  is  that  I  am  too  young  for  you. 
I  don't  take  pains  ;  -  I  don't  care  about 
becoming  efficient ;  I  don't  look  to  the 
future.  I  have  brains,  but  I  won't  use 
them.  In  other  words,  I  should  burn  your 
breakfast  bacon,  your  slippers  would  not  be 
ready  at  night,  I  should  neglect  your  linen. 
We  should  quarrel  every  evening  and  twice 
on  Sundays.  I  am  not  blaming  you.  Per- 
haps I  have  all  the  faults  you  charge  me 
with  ;  perhaps  I  pretend  to  them,  lest — lest 
we  should — make  a  rness  of  things.  .  .  . 

"  There  !  It's  all  done  now,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  have  made  the  future 
here  quite  impossible  for  us.  Well,  don't  let 
it  trouble  you.     I  shan't  come  back." 

He  made  a  movement. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
not  the  sort  who  leaves  her  hat  and  neatly 
folded  coat  on  the  canal  bank.  I  am  going 
out  to  work — to  work  as  you  would  wish  me 
to.  I  think,"  she  added  wearily,  "  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  done  with  it." 

He  moved  towards  her  and  put  his  hands 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  She 
pushed  him  gently  away. 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  "  you  are  right  ;  I  was 
jealous,  horribly  jealous  because  I  had  no 
right  to  be.  And  you  are  wrong.''  He  put 
his  arms  about  her.  ''  We  do  match.  Fate 
made  us  for " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  pleaded.  "  To-night  you 
cannot  help  yourself.     To-morrow " 

"  We  cannot  help  ourselves,"  he  replied 
softly,  "  to-night  or  for  ever." 


•  I  believe,'  remarked  Isa  calmly,  as  she  sat  up  and  straightened  her  hat,  '  that  Lady  Englefield  was  about  to 

Bay  something  to  me.'  " 
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"HY  the  guv 'nor  wanted  to  get 
married  a  second  time  is  a 
mystery  to  me,"  said  Eric 
Englefield  gloomily  :  "  if  it  were  not  for 
his  feelings,  I  couldn't  keep  up  the  pretence 
of  tolerating  her." 

His  friend,  Captain  Allington,  continued 
to  stare  without  any  expression  at  the 
traffic  in  Knightsbridge.  He  was  convinced 
that  good  taste  dictated  for  him  a  non- 
committal attitude  towards  Eric  and  Eric's 
predicament,  for  it  was  his  opinion  that, 
although  Lady  Englefield  possessed  one 
of  the  keenest  pairs  of  eyes  in  the  country 
for  spotting  a  shortcoming,  Eric's  impulsive- 
ness could  be  very  trying. 


Eric  was  pacing  up  and  down  one  of  the 
strips  of  matting  with  which  the  floor  of 
the  club  lounge  was  marked  out  into  path- 
ways. He  was  blond  and  fairly  tall,  but 
neither  of  these  characteristics  distinguished 
him  from  other  Englishmen  of  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  nationality  would  at  once  have 
proclaimed  itself  anywhere  outside  the 
three-mile-limit. 

"  I  might  manage  the  lunch,"  he  presently 
resumed,  "  but  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  trotting  round  one  of  her  friends  while 
she  sits  on  committees — not  again  !  There- 
fore, Ally,  you  must  get  busy.  She  will 
be  expecting  me  to  meet  her  at  Paddington 
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at  twelve-fifteen,  and  it's  now  eleven-thirty. 
Well,  for  the  look  of  the  thing  I  shall  lunch 
with  them,  but — and  this  is  the  point  to 
be  quite  clear  about — something  is  going 
to  bring  me  away  immediately  after  lunch  ! 
What  is  it  ?  " 

Allington  struck  a  match  with  his  thumb- 
nail and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  was  nearly 
thirty  years  old  and  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  War,  during  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  had  been  attached  to  the 
Intelligence  Corps.  He  was  dark  and 
dapper,  but  an  air  of  capability  and  of 
alertness  tended  to  counteract  the  unim- 
pressive nature  of  his  physical  endowments. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  no  suggestion. 

Eric,  who  had  suspended  his  ambulations 
in  the  hope  that  Allington  would  have 
something  to  say,  carried  on  with  the 
exercise. 

"  Some  fellows  would  ignore  the  note  and 
clear  out  of  town,"  he  reflected  aloud  ;  "  but 
if  I  were  to  do  that,  she  would  probably 
call  at  the  new  flat  to  discover  how  long 
I'd  been  gone.     And  she'd  find  Belton." 

"  You  think  the  valet  would  say  too 
much  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  if  he  would 
say  a  word.  At  the  present  moment  he's 
stretched  out  on  a  sofa  in  his  room — 
speechless.  The  place  reeks  of  whisky 
and  tobacco-smoke.  It  was  hopeless  saying 
anything  ;  he  was  too  far  gone.  This  is 
the  second  time  I've  popped  back  and 
found  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and  we've 
hardly  been  in  the  flat  a  week.  The  first 
time  I  overlooked  it,  partly  because  it  was 
you  who  got  me  to  take  him  on  and  partly 
because  I  thought  he  might  merely  have 
been  celebrating  his  rescue  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  But  this  time  I'm 
afraid  he'll  have  to  go." 

"  I'm   sorry  about  this,"   said   Allington 
slowly.     *'  Had  I  known  that  he  drank,   I 
wouldn't  have  put  myself  out  to  find  him 
a   billet.     I  suppose   he   learned   the   habit 
under  poor  old  Bristol,  who  used  to  drink 
like  a  whale.  .  .  .     I'll — that  is,  I'm  sorry 
you've    been    let    down.  .  .  .     Where,    by 
the  way,   is  this  lunch  coming   off  ?  " 
"  At  the  Principality  in  Regent  Street." 
"  I'll  call  for  you  there  with  the  lasso  at 
two-fifteen." 
"  Call  !  '^ 

"  A  note,  or  wire,"  explained  Allington 
thoughtfully,  "  is  apt  to  get  handed  round. 
Of  course,  I'll  send  a  note,  if  you  like." 

"  No,  no,"  Eric  hurriedly  rejoined  ;  "  I 
leave  the  whole  thing  to  you,  Ally." 


''  Very  well,"  said  his  friend  ;  "I  shall 
call.  And  if  you've  no  objection,"  he  added 
grimly,  "  I'll  drop  in  at  your  flat  on  the 
way— in  the  hope  that  Belton  is  sufficiently 
recovered  to  grasp  one  or  two  things  that 
I  have  to  say." 

As  the  West  Country  express  steamed 
into  the  terminus,  Eric,  who  was  standing 
just  inside  the  barrier  to  one  of  the  plat- 
forms, experienced  a  sudden  feeling  of 
uneasiness  at  the  thought  of  the  expediency 
to  which  he  had  yielded.  Its  naked  aspect 
might  be  considered  to  exaggerate  the 
nature  of  the  threatened  ordeal.  Moreover, 
Allington  was  not  a  man  who  indulged  in 
half-measures.  Eric  feared  that,  should 
understanding  ever  visit  his  stepmother,  or 
his  stepmother's  friend — whoever  she  might 
be — the  consequences  would  be  unpleasant. 

Of  the  handsome,  middle-aged  lady 
whom  he  recognised  and  greeted  a  moment 
later  he  made  a  few  conventional  inquiries 
as  to  the  health  of  his  father  and  sisters. 
Lady  Englefield  replied  to  them  briskly, 
and,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  surveyed 
her  stepson  critically.  For  her,  it  was  not 
sufficient  that  his  easy-going  nature  should 
be  characterised  by  good-heartedness  and 
the  simple  philosophy  which  accepts  things 
as  they  are  ;  she  desired  him  to  share  her 
own  energetic  outlook  and  to  aspire.  She 
was  privately  of  opinion  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Englefield  (Sir  Robert  had  not.  then  been 
honoured)  had  been  too  indulgent.  Finally, 
she  liked  people  to  dress  well. 

"  Er— I  was  wondering,"  said  Eric, 
"  whether  you  would  care  to  lunch  some- 
where else  this  time." 

His  stepmother  seemed  not  to  have  heard 
the  remark.  She  had  half  turned  towards 
a  pretty  girl  who  was  standing  demurely 
aside,  a  witness  of  the  exchange  of  greetings. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Isa  !  Isa,  this  is 
Eric.  Eric,  I  don't  think  you  have  met 
Miss  Hastings  previously.  Isa  was  at 
school  with  your  sisters,  with  whom  she 
is  going  to  stay  till  Friday  ;  and  then  she 
is  going  abroad  with  her  father  and  mother." 

As  he  grasped  Isa's  hand  a  thrill  shot 
through  Eric  such  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced.  He  was  dimly  conscious  of 
the  sudden  cessation  of  all  the  noise  and 
bustle  around  him.  From  under  the  brim 
of  a  gay,  close-fitting  hat  a  pair  of  friendly, 
grey  eyes,  shadowed  with  long  lashes  and 
set  in  a  clear  oval  face,  smiled  into  his 
own  faintly  bemused  blue  ones.  She  was 
wearing  a  tweed    costume    and    carried    a 
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light  raincoat  over  lier  arm,  and  both  her 
hands,  slender  and  white,  were  free  of 
ornament. 

"  As  for  your  question  about  lunch," 
Eric  became  conscious  that  his  stepmother 
was  saying,  "  I  should — as  I  said  in  my 
note — prefer  the  Principality  ;  it  is  handy 
for  the  call  I  must  make  afterwards.  I 
hope,  by  the  way,  that  you  have  kept  the 
afternoon  free,"  she  added.  ''  Your  sisters 
were  to  have  come  to  town  with  us  to-day  ; 
they  were  to  take  Isa  to  a  matinee.  But 
both  May  and  Olive  are  playing  off  their 
match  in  a  golf-tournament,  and  so  Isa  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  attending  a 
meeting  with  me  unless  you  are  free." 

For  a  moment  Eric  wondered  whether 
or  not  he  had  heard  aright.  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true  that,  in  place  of  the  ordeal 
he  had  pictured,  he  should  be  required  to 
act  the  part  of  escort  to  the  most  attractive 
person  he  had  ever  met. 

"  Don't,  if  you'd  rather  not,"  a  sweet 
contralto  voice  advised  him.  "  Perhaps 
you  don't  care  for  theatres  ?  " 

It  trauvspired,  however,  that  Eric  liked 
attending  the  theatre,  particularly  during 
the  afternoon,  and,  this  matter  being  satis- 
factorily settled,  all  three  passed  through 
the  barrier  to  a  waiting  taxi.  Eric  said 
very  little  on  the  way  to  the  restaurant  :  a 
blissful  constraint  kept  him  silent ;  but 
Isa  and  Lady  Englefield  carried  on  a  viva- 
cious cross-talk,  a  portion  of  which  related  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  they  were  all  to 
meet  again  for  tea  at  the  Principality. 

During  the  early  part  of  lunch,  which 
was  served  to  them  in  a  neat,  plainly 
decorated  room  containing  a  palm  of  tropical 
proportions,  Eric  heard  his  own  voice  a 
little  more  frequently  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  content  to  listen  to  the  sound 
of  Isa's  and  to  encounter  the  glances  which 
she  flashed  occasionally  in  his  direction 
when  soliciting  support  to  a  statement  or 
answering  his  remarks.  Indeed,  every  one 
of  her  movements  charmed  him  ;  and 
the  restaurant  clock  indicated  a  quarter 
to  two  before  he  recollected,  with  a  feeling 
of  panic,  the  impending  danger  of  Allington's 
promised  visit. 

For  a  fraction  of  time  he  attempted  to 
reassure  himself — to  persuade  himself  that  he 
could  quite  easily  discount,  and  minimise  to 
the  point  of  ignoring,  the  pretended  urgency 
of  whatever  pretext  Allington  should  put 
forward  for  accomplishing  his  errand  ;  but 
this  attitude  of  mind  was  rapidly  aban- 
doned.    Allington's  pretext  was  almost  sure 


to  be  an  unassailable  one,  if  only  out  of 
regard  for  his  own  equivocal  standing  in 
the  affair.  There  remained,  therefore,  the 
alternatives  of  personally  forestalling  his 
friend,  or  of  getting  Isa  and  Lady  Englefield 
away  from  the  restaurant  before  two- 
fifteen,  and  it  was  upon  the  latter  course 
that  he  concentrated,  dividing  most  of  his 
time  between  ostentatious  glances  at  the 
clock  and  surreptitious  ones  towards  the  re- 
volving doorway  at  the  bottom  of  the  room. 

The  waiter  brought  the  coffee  at  twelve 
minutes  past  two. 

"  I  think  we  might,  have  the  bill,"  said 
Lady  Englefield. 

"  Certainly,  madam." 

"  And  a  taxi,"  added  Eric,  on  whose 
forehead  a  light  dew  had  formed. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  If  we  are  to  have  a  taxi,"  commented 
Lady  Englefield,  "  you  will  have  time  to 
take  me  to  a  spot  convenient  for  Victoria 
Street." 

"  We'll  go  straight  to  Hyde  Park  Corner," 
Eric  assured  her. 

As  the  restaurant  clock  showed  a  quarter 
past  two,  Lady  Englefield  rose,  Isa  stood 
up,  and  Eric  knocked  over  his  chair.  All 
three  passed  in  the  order  thus  indicated  * 
down  the  room,  and  in  that  order  filed 
from  the  restaurant  by  way  of  the  revolving 
door.  But  as  Eric  took  his  turn  to  pass 
through  the  doorway,  Allington,  preceded 
by  a  heavily  built  man  who  was  wearing  a 
faded  lounge-suit  and  a  bowler  hat,  became 
visible  half-way  in  the  entrance:  His 
glance  met  Eric's,  but  only  momentarily, 
for  the  next  instant  he  was  impelled  into 
the  restaurant  by  Eric's  frantic  haste  to 
reach  the  street  unrecognised. 

As  Lady  Englefield  and  Isa  crossed  the 
pavement  towards  the  waiting  taxi,  Eric 
swung  round  and  thrust  his  foot  firmly 
against  the  partition  of  the  compartment 
from  which  he  had  just  emerged.  He  felt 
the  jar  of  Allington's  attempt  to  follow  him 
and  of  his  friend's  subsequent  efforts  to 
make  the  door  revolve  ;  then,  observing 
that  his  stepmother  and  Isa  were  installed 
in  the  taxi,  and  assuming,  from  a  cessation 
of  strain  upon  the  door,  that  Allington  had 
retired  to  report  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  mechanism,  Eric  removed  his  foot  and 
sped  across  the  pavement. 

"  Hyde  Park  Corner — quick  !  "  he  told 
the  taxi-driver  ;  and  he  scrambled  inside 
the  cab,  anticipating  the  action  of  the 
commissionaire  of  the  restaurant  by  slam- 
ming the  door  to  after  him. 
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As  the  taxi  shot,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
startled  commissionaire's  hands,  Eric  saw 
his  friend  and  the  man  in  the  bowler  hat 
both  expelled  from  the  restaurant  by  a 
violent  half-revolution  of  the  door.  AUing- 
ton  at  once  began  to  run  along  the  pave- 
ment, but  his  companion — whom  Eric 
assumed  to  be  a  hired  factor  in  the  cutting- 
out  expedition — hailed  a  yellow  taxi-cab 
which  was  passing  slowly  .-along  the  gutter. 

Eric  drew  down  one  of  the  extra  seats 
and  slid  into  it,  leaving  the  window  of  the 
cab  open.  His  last  impression  had  been 
one  of  Allington  and  the  man  in  the  bowler 
hat  both  clambering  into  the  other  vehicle. 

"  You  are  looking  very  heated,  Eric," 
suddenly  exclaimed  his  stepmother.  "  Are 
you  feeling  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Quite,  thanks.  I — er — think  we're  on 
the  fringe  of  a  warm  spell." 

"  It  must  be  the  merest  fringe,  then," 
remarked  Isa,  who  was  already  tired  of 
removing  stray  wisps  of  hair  from  across  her 
eyes. 

Eric  started  slightly  and  stood  up  to 
close  the  window.  This  enabled  him  to 
glance  through  the  glass  panel  at  the  back 
of  the  cab.  The  pursuing  vehicle,  which 
he  recognised  not  only  on  account  of  its 
yellow  body  but  also  because  Allington, 
awaiting  a  chance  to  make  his  voice  heard, 
was  hanging  half-way  through  one  of  the 
window-openings,  was  still  some  distance 
away  ;  but  by  this  time  half  the  length 
of  Piccadilly  had  been  covered,  and  Eric 
despairingly  realised  that  when  his  step- 
mother should  alight,  the  pursuit  would 
inevitably  end  in  the  encounter  that  threat- 
ened to  rob  him  of  a  heaven-sent  afternoon 
in  his  existence. 

The  yellow  taxi  was  only  just  emerging 
from  Piccadilly,  however,  as  the  pursued 
vehicle  drew  into  the  .  curb  outside  St. 
George's  Hospital.  Eric  at  once  leapt  out 
to  enable  his  stepmother  to  alight. 

"  Well — so  long,  mater,"  he  said  rapidly. 
To  the  taxi-driver  he  hissed  :  "  Lose  this 
yellow  peril  crossing  the  circus  and  you're 
on  a  fiver  !  " 

He  then  leapt  back  again  into  the  taxi 
and  slammed  the  door,  and  the  vehicle  shot 
forward. 

*'  I  believe,"  remarked  Isa  calmly,  as  she 
sat  up  and  straightened  her  hat,  "  that 
Lady  Englefield  was  about  to  say  something 
to  me." 

*'  I'm  most  terribly  sorry,"  rejoined  Eric, 
wiping  his  forehead,  "  but  it  struck  me  that 
I — we,   that  is,   hadn't  any  time   to  lose, 


you  know.     I  assure  you  I  didn't  deliber- 
ately intend  any  rudeness." 

This  apology  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
Isa  completely,  but  just  as  she  was  about 
to  add  to  her  remark,  her  attention  was  held 
by  the  speed  at  which  the  cab  was  taking 
the  Kensington  Road,  and  she  clutched 
the  strap  at  her  elbow. 

"  The  play,"  she  protested,  ''  doesn't 
begin  till  a  quarter  to  three.  Need  we  go 
so  fast  ?  " 

Eric  opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  pursuers.  It 
was  evident  that  Allington  had  taken  a 
hint  from  the  suddenness  of  his  quarry's 
flight  after  the  eld^r  lady  had  alighted. 

Stretching  out  his  arm,  Eric  tapped  the 
driver  on  the  shoulder.  The  cab  slowed 
to  a  standstill  and  the  driver  descended 
to  the  pavement.     So  did  Eric. 

"  Drive    back    some    other    way    to    the 
St.  Margaret's  now,"  directed  Eric. 
.  The  taxi-driver,  a  thoughtful  expression 
on  his  face,  glanced  into  the  interior  of  the 
cab. 

"  Church  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  No — ^theatre." 

The  ta2:i  conveying  Allington  and  his 
companion  had  been  in  the  act  of  pulling  up 
some  yards  away  from  the  spot  on  which 
Lady  Englefield  was  standing,  when  the 
other  cab  drove  swiftly  away.  But  in- 
stead of  ordering  his  own  driver  to  resume 
the  chase,  Allington  requested  him  to  wait. 
He  then  descended  and,  accompanied  by 
the  other  fare,  approached  the  lady  whom 
he  knew  to  be  Eric's  stepmother. 

Her  countenance  still  expressed  the 
bewilderment  and  anger  occasioned  by 
Eric's  abrupt  departure,  but  as  soon  as  she 
recognised  Allington  her  features  relaxed 
into  a  frigid  smile. 

He  greeted  her  warmly,  but  respectfully. 

"  This  gentleman,  Lady  Englefield,  is 
Inspector  Wedlock  of  the  West  London 
police  force,"  he  continued,  indicating  his 
massive  companion.  "  He  and  I  have  been 
searching  for  Eric,  and  as  Eric  happened 
to  mention  to  me  this  morning  that  he 
would  be  lunching  at  the  Principality,  we 
made  that  our  first  call.  We  were  just  too 
late  to  catch  him  there,  however,  but  we 
saw  him  drive  away  ;  and  now  he  has  slipped 
us  again.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you 
happened  to  be  aware  of  his  destination,  we 
might  ascertain  it  from  you  and  so  avoid 
the  risk  of  losing  him  altogether  by  foll6wing 
the  taxi." 
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Lady  Englefield  successfully  concealed  her  this  afternoon  in  Eric's  flat  and  who  states 

consternation   at   the    knowledge   that   her  that  he  is  Eric's  manservant." 

stepson  was  being  pursued  by  a  member  Lady     Englefield     turned     towards     the 

of  the  police  force.  Inspector,  who  touched  his  bowler  hat. 


"  She  plucked  at  his  sleeve.     *  Don't  bother/  he  heard  her  whisper. 

He  stopped,  but  at  the  same  moment  Lady  Englefield,  who  had  just 

welcomed  Isa  with  a  smile,  spoke  to  him." 


**  May    I    ask    why,'*    she    said    calmly,  "  But  what  were  the  police  doing  in  my 

*'  Eric  should  be  wanted  so  urgently  ?  "  stepson's  flat  ?  " 

*'  Certainly,"  returned  Allington  politely  :  *'  It  was  this  way,   my  lady,"  answered 

*'  Eric  is  required  to  identify  a  man  who  the   Inspector  :     "  at    one-forty-three    p.m. 

was  found  by  the  police  at  half -past  one  it  was  reported  to  me  by  Police-Constable 
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Pym,  on  whose  beat  I  was  at  the  time, 
that  Number  Seven  on  the  first  floor  of 
Chesham  Court  was  sending  out  smoke. 
Police-Constable  Pym  stated  that  he  had  put 
the  call  through  to  the  Brigade."  Auto- 
niatically  the  Inspector's  thumb  searched 
his  waist-line  for  a  belt.  "  The  Con- 
stable    remarked    on    the    fact    that    the 


I,"  interposed  Allington,  ''encountered 
the  Inspector  at  the  flat  shortly  after  the 
Constable's  departure  with  his  prisoner, 
and  as  the  fire-engine,  which  was  not 
wanted,  was  leaving.  I  explained  who  I 
was  and  learned  what  had  just  taken  place— 
in  particular  that  an  individual  claiming 
to    be    Eric's   valet   had   been   taken   into 


Don't  wait  for  tea,  Eric,'  she  commanded.     '  You  must  go  at  once  to  Hammersmith  Police  Station.     A  man  claiming 
to  be  your  valet  has  been  detained  there  all  day  for  setting  iSre  to  your  flat.'  " 


block  of  flats  known  as  Chesham  Court 
had  only  recently  b^en  completed,  and 
that  he  thought  none  of  the  flats  was  occu- 
pied. I  ordered  him  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 
He  subsequently  stated  that  he  forced  his 
way  into  Number  Seven  and  found  a  plush 
carpet  and  ditto  sofa  b.oth  smouldering.  It 
being  a  kind  of  kitchen,  and  water  being 
handy,  he  extinguished  'em  both  and  was 
leaving  the  room  when  he  ran  into  a  man. 
As  the  man  was  drunk — begging  your 
pardon,  my  lady — and  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself,  the  Con- 
stable detained  him." 

The  Inspector  paused  for  breath. 


custody  pending  identification.  I  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  Inspector  in  search 
of  Eric." 

"  Could  not  you,  Captain  Allington,  have 
identified  the  man  as  Eric's  manservant 
— provided,  of  course,  4^hat  he  really  is  ?  " 

"  The  valet,"  responded  Allington  without 
hesitation,  *'  had  only  very  recently  been 
engaged  by  Eric." 

Lady  Englefield  quickly  made  up  her  mind. 

"If,"  she  said,  "  Eric  really  must  be 
found,  I  had  better  come  along  with  you  ; 
he  will  otherwise  be  obliged  to  leave  his 
companion — a  young  lady  who  is  strange, 
practically,  to  London — alone.  He  has 
gone  to  the  theatre — the  St.  Margaret's." 
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Despite  his  calm  exterior,  Allington  was 
not  completely  at  ease  during  the  drive 
to  the  theatre.  For  the  presence  of  La^y 
Englefield  he  had  not  bargained,  nor  had 
her  allusion  to  the  youth  of  Eric's  com- 
panion added  to  his  conviction  that  he 
was  doing  the  best  for  his  friend.  He 
decided  that  the  situation  required  watching. 

Early  during  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
which  she  was  following  from  a  seat  in  the 
stalls,  Isa  suspected  a  "  high-brow  "  tend- 
ency. She  was  aware  for  a  short  time  of 
an  undercurrent  of  the  author's  thought 
which  seemed  to  have  a  romantic  drift 
— only  to  find  later  that  it  flowed  into  the 
main  whirlpool  of  ruthless  realism,  where  it 
lost  its  romantic  chart,  cter.  For  her  dis- 
appointment with  the  play  she  blamed 
only  herself  ;  she  realised  that  she  might 
just  as  well  have  suspected  in  the  first 
place  that  any  play  chosen  by  Olive  Engle- 
field (Olive  was  the  elder  of  Eric's  sisters) 
would  require  a  foreword  in  the  programme. 

There  being  little  in  the  play  to  hold  her 
attention,  Isa  reverted  in  thought  to  a 
recollection  of  Eric's  curt  leave-taking  of 
his  stepmother  in  front  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Isa  feared  that  Lady  Englefield 
would  be  angry. 

A  change  in  Eric's  demeanour,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  lunch-time,  had  been 
gradually  apparent  to  Isa.  Eric  had  seemed 
all  at  once  to  become  restless  and  impatient, 
and  his  dealings  afterwards  with  the  taxi- 
driver  had  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  little 
furtive.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  reflections  was  that  he  had  seen 
someone  in  the  restaurant  whom  he  wished 
to  avoid,  but  who  had  recognised  and 
attempted  to  follow  him. 

A  notion  that  the  person  in  the  restaurant 
was  an  individual  of  her  own  sex  caused 
Isa  to  regret  that  she  had  not  taken  more 
notice  of  the  people  present.  The  idea, 
too,  was  one  that  somewhat  unaccountably 
disturbed  her.  She  determined  that,  when 
a  suitable  chance  occurred,  she  would  deli- 
cately ascertain  the  truth  from  Eric 
himself. 

"  Er — would  you  care  for  some  choco- 
lates ?  " 

The  lights  were  on,  the  curtain  had 
descended,  and,  amid  the  applause,  Eric's 
voice  sounded  as  though  it  came  from 
some  distance  away.  Her  answer  was  a 
smile  which  jerked  Eric  to  his  feet  and  sent 
him  dazed,  but  happy,  away  upon  his 
quest.     He    was    jostled    up    the    winding 


slope  of  the  corridor  by  other  stall-holders 
and  deposited  amongst  another  crowd  in 
the  vestibule,  where  a  stand  for  the  sale 
of  boxes  of  chocolates  had  previously 
attracted  his  notice,  and,  having  made  his 
purchase,  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  away 
when  he  saw  his  stepmother.  She  was 
seated  near  the  box-office,  and  an  immacu- 
lately dressed  man  was  standing  by  her 
side,  exchanging  remarks,  with  her.  Eric 
recognised  him,  too  :  he  was  the  manager 
of  the  theatre. 

Alarmed  and  puzzled,  Eric  thrust  a  rapid 
way  back  into  the  corridor.  Why  was  his 
stepmother  in  the  theatre  ?  Had  her 
committee-meeting  prematurely  wound  it- 
self up  ?  If  so,  the  visit  was  at  once 
explicable — she  had  come  to  join  Isa  and 
himself. 

This  prospect  was  thoroughly  distasteful 
to  him.  If  it  were  to  materialise,  his  plans 
would  be  wrecked,  for  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  suggest  to  Isa  that  she  should  stay 
in  town  for  a  day  or  two  with  some  friends 
or  relatives.  To  pave  the  way  for  this 
suggestion,  and  to  launch  it,  demanded  no 
addition  to  the  quorum  already  constituted 
by  Isa  and  himself.     He  decided  to  lie  low.. 

It  was  his  decision  to  do  this  that  induced 
him  next  moment  to  dodge  into  a  small 
cloak-room  opposite  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  been  standing,  for,  coming  round  the 
corridor  from  the  direction  of  the  stalls, 
there  had  drifted  into  view — Allington, 
Allington's  companion  of  the  pursuit  and 
a  commissionaire  of  the  theatre. 

Pressing  hard  against  the  short  counter 
in  the  cloak-room  so  that  he  would  not 
be  seen  from  the  corridor,  Eric  rapidly 
pondered  this  fresh  development.  He  real- 
ised at  once  that  there  had  been  an  encounter 
between  his  stepmother  and  his  friend ; 
otherwise,  Allington,  after  losing  him  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  would  not  have  known 
where  to  look  for  hiru  again.  The  implica- 
tion was  that  his  stepmother  and  Allington 
had  come  along  together,  his  friend  to  effect 
the  separation  from  Isa,  his  stepmother  to 
take  charge  of  her. 

"  Have  you  your  ticket,  sir  ?  " 

Eric  had  left  it  in  Isa's  keeping.  He 
placed  the  box  of  chocolates  on  the  counter, 
however,  and  automatically  began  to  search 
his  pockets.  He  was  wondering  whether 
to  accost  Allington  in  the  corridor  and  tell 
him  to  clear  off — a  course  which  only 
partly  solved  the  difficulty,  or  whether  to 
go  on  lying  low  in  the  hope  that  recognition 
would  be  averted  and  that  his  stepmother 
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and  Allington  would  shortly  depart  of  their 
own  accord. 

The  bell  rang  for  the  second  act. 

"  Trilby  or  bowler  ?  "  the  female  atten- 
dant wearily  demanded. 

"  Give  me  one  of  each,"  said  Eric  mechani- 
cally. He  heard  Allington  and  the  other  two 
men  pass  the  cloak-room  opening  on  their 
way  to  the  vestibule,  but  allowed  them 
to  go  unhindered.  The  risk  of  offending 
Isa  by  absenting  himself  from  her  side  any 
longer,  together  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  semi-futility  of  the  first  expedient, 
made  the  other  expedient  his  choice. 

"  "What  is  it  you  do  want — anyway  ?  " 

Eric  recollected  himself. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind." 

He  straightway  quitted  the  cloak-room 
and  made  his  way  down  the  corridor  into 
the  darkened  auditorium,  but  as  he  sank 
into  his  seat,  which  was  one  at  the  end 
of  a  row,  he  missed  the  chocolates.  Isa, 
who  had  noted  Eric's  return,  was  suddenly 
intrigued  by  his  abrupt  re-departure.  She 
turned  casually  in  her  seat  and  looked  over 
her  shoulder  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
person,  or  persons,  responsible  for  his  flight ; 
but  although  she  observed  nothing  to 
account  for  his  strange  conduct,  she  was  now 
sure  that  the  individual  whom  he  had 
sought  to  avoid  in  the  restaurant  had 
succeeded  in  tracing  him  to  the  theatre. 

The  other  performance  now  ceased  to 
hold  any  of  her  interest  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  Eric  had  retrieved  the  choco- 
lates, which  he  had  left  on  the  cloak-room 
counter,  and  was  about  to  step  into  the 
corridor,  when  the  sound  of  subdued  voices 
caused  him  to  draw  back.  A  moment 
later  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Allington's 
massive  companion  and  Allington  himself 
all  filed  into  the  cloak-room  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  other  two  filed  into  the  room,  but 
Allington  stood  in  the  doorway.  For  the 
fraction  of  a  moment  he  withstood  his 
friend's  gaze  ;  then  his  expression  became 
blank  and  his  glance  was  withdrawn. 

"  I've  brought  along  a  gentleman  who 

is  going  to  see  if  he  can  spot  his  friend's 

.  hat,  Miss  Evans,"  said  the  manager.     He 

turned  round  to  address  Allington  :    "  Will 

you  step  this  way,  sir  ?  " 

Eric  passed  out  of  the  cloak-room, 
conscious  of  an  excrescence  to  one  of  his 
hands.  It  was  the  box  of  chocolates,  which 
had  yielded  at  one  end  to  the  pressure  of  his 
grasp. 

As  he  reached  his  seat,  a  short  interval 
began,  to  enable  a  change  of  scene  to  take 


place  on  the  stage  ;  and  some  of  the  lights 
were  switched  pn.  He  leaned  towards 
Isa. 

"  Frightfully  sorry  to  have  been  gone  so 
long,"  he  apologised.  "  Er — ^the  choco- 
lates." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Isa.  As  she  accepted 
the  box,  she  regarded  its  shape  with  surprise. 
She  refrained,  for  the  moment,  from  com- 
ment, however,  adding  casually,  in  reference 
to  his  apology  :  "  Are  you  very  often  sought 
after  like  this  ?  " 

''  Er— like  what  ?  " 

A  booming  voice  suddenly  quickened 
every  nerve  in  Eric's  body : 

"MISTER  ERIC  ENGLEFIELD,  IF 
IN  THE  HOUSE,  IS  REQUESTED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  AT  ONCE  WITH  THE 
BOX-OFFICE— MISTER  ERIC  ENGLE- 
FIELD." 

The  man  with  the  megaphone  then  left 
the  stage. 

"  I  think  you  might  as  well  have  told 
me  everything  much  earlier,"  Isa  was 
saying.  "  Of  course,  I  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere,  only  I  put  it 
down  to  something  a  little  different." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  taxi  that  was 
conveying  Eric  and  herself  to  the  Princi- 
pality Restaurant  for  tea  and  waited  for 
Eric's  rejoinder.  Eric  had  just  uttered  the 
final  words  of  a  two-part  confession  which 
had  been  indirectly  forced  from  his  lips 
by  the  man  with  the  megaphone,  for, 
although  he  had  ignored  the  request  to 
present  himself  at  the  box-office,  he  had 
felt  compelled  to  render  an  explanation  to 
Isa,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  say  all  he 
wanted  to  say  in  the  interval  before  the 
last  act  of  the  play. 

"  I  wonder  what  tale  it  was  your  friend 
had  come  prepared  with,"  Isa  presently 
remarked. 

"  That  I  couldn't  say ;  no  doubt  some- 
thing fairly  rich.  I  think  you'd  like  Ally : 
he's  a  most  ingenious  sort  of  chap." 

"So  I  should  imagine ;  and  I  expect 
your  stepmother  would  think  so  too." 

"  I  hope  you're  not  offended." 

Isa  turned  her  head  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

"  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  give 
you  offence,"  said  Eric  simply. 

"  Anything  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  anything  !  " 

Isa  turned  to  him  again.  "Very  well, 
then,"  she  told  him.     "  I  think  you  should 
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explain  the  whole  affair  to  Lady  Engle- 
field." 

Erie  sat  up  as  though  stung.  "  That's 
taking  a  fellow  at  his  word  with  a  vengeance  ! 
You  don't  really  want  me  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  should." 

Eric  gazed  at  her  in  consternation  ;  and 
then  he  detected  in  the  soft  depths  of  her 
grey  eyes  a  hint  of  ironic  amusement.  He 
leaned  back.  "  As  you  wish,"  was  all  he 
said. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  journey  he  faced 
the  problem  of  eliminating  from  the  pro- 
jected recital  any  aspect  that  would  tend 
to  present  Allington  as  any  other  than  a 
helpless  agent  inveigled  into  an  undertaking 
the  precise  objects  of  which  were  unknown 
to  him.  He  felt  that  a  lot  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  what  Allington  had  already 
said  to  Lady  Englefield,  but  in  any  event 
the  immediate  prospect  was  likely  to 
embrace  an  unpleasant  ten  minutes. 

As  he  and  Isa  passed  through  the  revolving 
doorway  of  the  restaurant,  they  saw  Lady 
Englefield  in  the  act  of  seating  herself 
at  one  of  the  tables,  but  whether  she  had 
just  come  from  the  theatre,  or  whether 
she  had  parted  from  Allington  earlier  and 
had  managed  to  crowd  in  her  committee- 
meeting  after  all,  were  matters  that  Eric 
was  content  to  leave  uninvestigated.  In- 
stead, Eric  followed  Isa  unhappily  through 
the  almost-deserted  restaurant  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  his  stepmother  was  wait- 
ing for  them. 

"  I  suppose  I'd  better  get  it  over  and 
done  with,"  he  muttered. 

Isa  stood  aside  to  enable  him  to  approach 
the  table,  but  as,  with  a  set  look  on  his 


face,  he  passed  her,  she  plucked  .at  his  sleeve. 

*'  Don't  bother,"  he  heard  her  whisper. 

He  stopped,  but  at  the  same  moment 
Lady  Englefield,  who  had  just  welcomed 
Isa  with  a  smile,  spoke  to  him. 

"  Don't  wait  for  tea,  Eric,"  she  com- 
manded. "  You  must  go  at  once  to  Ham- 
mersmith Police  Station.  A  man  claiming 
to  be  your  valet  has  been  detained  there 
all  day  for  setting  fire  to  your  flat.  He 
was  found  there  by  a  policeman — intoxi- 
cated. Captain  Allington  and  I  have  spent 
practically  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  looking 
for  you.     Ask  for  Inspector  Wedlock." 

Eric's  jaw  sagged.  This  specimen  of 
his  absent  friend's  plausibility  appalled  him. 
He  turned  helplessly  towards  Isa,  but  Isa 
was  facing  her  hostess  and  was  observing 
her  somewhat  attentively. 

"Go  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  added  his 
stepmother,  glancing  at  her  wrist-watch. 
"  We  shall  wait  here  until  you  return." 

Eric  made  no  movement  except  to  swallow 
inarticulately,  but 

"  Go  !  "  whispered  Isa  ;  and  he  turned 
and  went. 

A  waiter  came  with  the  tea,  and  Isa  sat 
down  at  the  table. 

"  Naturally,  Eric  will  not  be  able  to 
stay  in  a  flat  which  has  been  flooded  with 
water,"  remarked  Lady  Englefield,  as  she 
poured  milk  into  the  cups.  "  He  will  have 
to  return  with  us  to-night.  I  certainly 
think  he  should  be  doing  something,  and 
not  wasting  his  time  in  town.  Sir  Robert 
wants  him  to  become  an  engineer  ;  I  shall 
prevail  upon  him  to  come  to  some  definite 
arrangement  with  Eric  about  a  position 
abroad.  .  .  .     One  lump,  or  two,  dear  ?  " 


PROMISE. 


WHEN  the  blackbird  sings  and  when 
Thrushes  pipe  and  the  small  wren 
Hops  from  twig  to  twig  again, — 

When  the  sparrows  fight,  and  fly 
Dragging  straw  and  feathers  by 
To  the  ivy  noisily, — 


When  the  daffodils  awake 

And  the  crocus  spear-heads  break 
Into  gold  about  the  lake, — 

When  earth's  beauty  and  the  skies 

Seem  a  new  and  strange  surprise 
And  glad  tears  come  to  my  eyes, — 


Then,  though  Winter  seems  to  weep 

O'er  the  earth  he  fain  would  keep, — 
Spring  is  stirring  in  her  sleep. 

BRIAN  HILL. 


"  The  cloud  of  these  emigrants  flew  through  the  damp  air,'* 
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THE  rain  had  stopped;  and  between 
the  drifting  clouds  the  full  moon 
shone  for  a  moment  on  the  domes 
and  Gothic  spires  and  flying  buttresses  of 
the  cathedral-like  city.  Around  its  ram- 
parts the  Southern  Indian  jungle  lay  still 
and  silent,  only  a  hungry  tiger  stirring,  as 
it  prowled  with  hair  plastered  to  its  skin 
by  the  heavy  downpours  of  the  night.  But 
in  the  narrow  streets  within  the  walls 
endless  crowds  went  silently,  soundlessly, 
exchanging  no  greetings,  taking  no  heed  of 
those  they  passed,  never  jostling  each  other, 
never  touching — yet  every  individual  in 
the  moving  throngs  was  blind. 

It  was  a  city  of  the  blind.  The  soldiers 
on  the  ramparts  thrusting  their  helmeted 
heads  out  to  watch,  the  citizens  going  about 


their  business,  the  scavengers  cleaning  lanes 
and  dwellings,  were  blind.  Sightless  the 
labourers  repairing  a  breach  in  the  outer 
wall,  each  toiling  up  heavy  laden,  depositing 
the  load  and  hurrying  back  to  fetch  another. 
Sightless  the  gardeners  at  work  in  the 
strange  underground  gardens.  Sightless  the 
Royal  Guards  in  the  antechamber  of  the 
palace.  Blind  the  careful  nurses  tenderly 
carrying  the  Queen's  children  through 
narrow,  dark  passages  into  the  gardens 
laid  out  in  lofty,  domed  halls  under  the 
earth. 

Of  all  within  the  walls  of  the  mysterious 
city  only  the  King  and  his  Consort  had  eyes 
to  see  with. 

No  ;  there  were  others.  For  at  one  of 
the  town   gates   an   eager    crowd    of   indi- 
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viduals  also  gifted  with  sight  were  impa- 
tiently watching  the  slow  efforts  of  the 
blind  wardens  to  pull  aside  the  obstruction 
that  blocked  it  and  throw  it  open  to  them, 
impeding  the  work  in  their  anxiety  to  pass 
through  the  outlet  to  the  great  world  be- 
yond and  begin  a  new  life  elsewhere.  For 
they  were  emigrants,  male  and  female,  all 
young,  all  equally  fired  with  the  desire  to 
go  out  and  found  fresh  colonies  of  their 
race  in  other  places. 

No  one  had  come  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
to  speed. their  parting.  But  they  did  not 
care,  for  each  male  had  his  mate  beside  him 
and  thought  of  no  one  else.  In  the  front 
rank  a  young  female,  Termita  by  name, 
stood  pressed  against  her  lover,  exchanging 
no  word,  no  sign  even,  yet  pledged  and 
content  to  leave  her  birthplace  to  face  the 
world  with  him. 

At  last  the  obstruction  was  removed, 
the  gate  thrown  open  wide.  Then  with  a 
rush  the  emigrants  passed  out  and  in  a 
mmultaneous  movement  extended  their 
wings  and  rose  into  the  air. 

For  they  were  a  new-born  swarm  of 
white  ants — more  correctly  termed  termites 
— going  off  to  face  unknown  trials  and 
perils  on  the  mysterious  impulse  of  Nature 
that  drove  them  out  from  their  home  to 
propagate  their  race  abroad.  Their  city 
was  the  parent  anthill,  a  collection  of  sharp- 
pointed,  conical  earthen  mounds,  six  feet 
high,  thq  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses  of 
which  resembled  a  model  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Internally  it  was  not  unlike  a  town  of 
humans.  Its  tunnelled  passages  were  the 
streets ;  its  lofty  domed  chambers  the 
great  public  halls,  its  fungus-cultures  the 
gardens,  the  special  apartment  for  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  brood  its  royal  palace. 
Its  sexless  toilers  were  the  civilians,  the 
labourers  who  did  the  work,  built  and 
repaired  the  anthill,  found  food  and  tended 
the  eggs — and  the  soldier  termites  were 
the  Army  that  guarded  the  rest  against 
attacks  by  their  many  insect  enemies. 
Termita  and  her  companions,  the  special 
class  born  with  eyes,  wings  and  sex,  were 
the  emigrants  destined  from  their  birth 
to  quit  the  home  and  found  colonies. 

In  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  the 
cloud  of  these  emigrants  flew  through  the 
damp  air ;  but  as  they  went  many  fell 
by  the  way.  Night-birds  swooped  on  the 
swift-passing  column,  taking  toll  of  it. 
Swarms  of  the  termites  dropped  to  earth, 
their  wings  being  shed  as  they  reached  it  ; 
for  they  were  given  only  for  the  one  flight 


that  was  to  take  the  colonists  away  from 
the  parent  anthill.  And  everywhere  when 
they  reached  the  ground  the  luckless  in- 
sects found  their  hereditary  enemies  waiting 
to  devour  them.  Fierce  ants  gripped  them 
in  their  pincer-like  jaws.  Lizards  gathered 
them  up  greedily  with  their  long  tongues  ; 
and  loathsome  cockroaches,  three  inches  in. 
length,  battened  on  them.  Ugly  toads 
hopped  into  the  middle  of  the  crawling 
masses  and  gobbled  them  up  in  their  great, 
grinning  mouths  ;  and  even  lean  and  hungry 
jackals  did  not  despise  such  small  prey, 
but  licked  them  up-  gladly. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  swarm  of  eager 
colonists  was  doomed  to  perish,  their 
mission  unaccomplished  ;  for  death  assailed 
them  in  air  and  on  earth.  But  here  and 
there  a  solitary  individual  or  a  mated 
pair  fell  unnoticed  and  crept  into  a  handy 
crevice  in  the  ground  or  hurriedly  burrowed 
into  the  hospitable  soil  to  hide  themselves. 

To  Termita  and  her  lover  Fate  proved 
kind.  Their  wings  were  trustworthy,  bear- 
ing them  up  through  the  darkness  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles — a  long  flight  for 
their  kind — and  letting  them  plane  down 
to  as  perfect  a  landing  as  aviator  could 
wish  before  dropping  off.  And  no  greedy 
maw  awaited  the  couple ;  but  a  deep 
crack  in  the  earth  made  by  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  vanished  summer  sun  offered  them 
shelter.  Instinctively  they  took  refuge 
in  it ;  and  here,  secure  from  their  enemies, 
in  what  was  to  them  a  strange  land  far  from 
their  ancestral  home,  their  honeymoon  began. 

And  with  it  the  founding  of  a  new  colony. 
For  the  bride  speedily  became  a  mother, 
very  much  a  mother ;  as  she  started  to  give 
birth  to  an  astounding  multitude  of  chil- 
dren, laying  eggs  in  tens,  hundreds,  of  thou- 
sands, millions  even.  And  put  of  them 
came  her  babies.  Such  precocious  babies, 
too ;  for  they  were  not  puling,  helpless 
infants,  but  sprang  almost  adult  and  full- 
formed  from  the  eggs,  ready  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life.  By  this  they  showed 
that  the  popular  name  of  "  white  ants  " 
is  a  wrong  one  for  termites  ;  for  real  ants 
produce  from  their  eggs  helpless  grubs, 
which  must  change  altogether  in  structure 
and  appearance  before  they  develop  into 
the  grown  insect.  But  there  are  other 
great  differences  between  the  races.  Their 
legs,  mouths  and  internal  anatomy  are 
unlike  ;  while  the  termite's  body  is  soft 
and  not  covered  with  a  hard  integument, 
like  the  ant's. 

Termita's    many    children,     who    never 


"  At  last  the  obstniction  was  removed,  the  gate  thrown  open  wide.     Then  with  a  rush  the  emigrants 

passed  out." 
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seemed  to  cease  coming,  were  very  won- 
derful indeed.  For  each  was  born  fitted 
and  equipped  with  knowledge  for  the  special 
part  that  it  had  to  play  in  life,  the  special 
work  that  lay  before  it.  It  was  as  though 
human  babies  came  into  the  world  trained 
engineers  or  architects,  builders  or  lab- 
ourers, gardeners  or  carpenters,  privates  or 
generals  of  infantry,  needing  no  instruction, 
supplied  by  Nature  with  the  special  tools 
or  weapons  that  each  required  and  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  them. 

For  Termita's  offspring  were  divided  into 
classes,  which  differed  greatly  from  each 
other  in  structure.  Some  were  to  be  the 
civilian  toilers  to  build  up  the  new  State. 
Others  were  born  to  be  the  soldiers  to 
defend  it.  Altogether  unlike  either  were 
those  destined  to  be  the  emigrants  who  in 
their  turn  were  to  go  out  to  found  new 
colonies. 

And  the  children  resembled  the  Latin 
grammar ;  for  there  were  three  genders 
among  them,  masculine,  feminine  and 
neuter.  The  last  comprised  the  civilian 
toilers  and  the  military,  only  the  future 
colonists  being  male  and  female,  to  carry 
on  the  race.  And  while  they  had  wings 
and  eyes,  the  stay-at-homes  were  blind 
and  wingless. 

Nature  provided  the  soldiers  with  for- 
midable jaws  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe 
bite  or  even  of  nipping  off  the  head  of  a 
hostile  insect.  It  gave  them  armoured 
skulls,  but  soft,  unprotected  bodies,  yet 
taught  them  by  instinct  to  keep  the  latter 
under  cover,  like  modern  fighters  lifting 
steel-helmeted  heads  out  of  the  trenches 
that  guard  the  rest  of  their  persons. 

The  young  civilian  termites  knew  without 
teaching  how  to  build  the  new  city  which 
was  to  shelter  their  brood.  Their  task  was 
to  construct  the  ramparts  for  the  military 
to  guard  and  the  dwellings  to  house  every- 
one, to  go  out  to  find  food,  and  to  make 
and  cultivate  the  vegetable  gardens.  Some 
were  to  attend  to  the  never-ceasing  stream 
of  eggs  and  carry  them  from  the  chamber 
of  the  mother  of  them  all  to  the  special 
nurseries  provided  for  them.  Others  had 
to  wait  on  and  bring  their  meals  to  the 
Boyal  Pair,  Termita  and  her  consort. 

For  the  parents  of  the  new  State  had 
become  its  King  and  Queen,  monarchs  who 
reigned  but  did  not  rule,  living — as  once 
the  Mikado  of  Japan  did — hidden  from 
sight  in  the  palace  and  never  emerging 
from  it.  They  existed  as  prisoners  in  the 
palace  constructed  for  them,  with  an  ante- 


chamber in  which  was  their  bodyguard  of 
soldiers. 

Termita  had  brought  the  first  few  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  her  family  into  being 
underground  ;  but  as  soon  as  her  progeny 
were  numerous  enough  to  undertake  the 
big  job  of  founding  the  city  a  mysterious 
order  went  out  to  them  and,  without  a 
sound  or  a  sign  passing  between  the  myriads 
of  toilers,  all  set  to  work,  as  to  a  settled 
and  well-known  plan. 

The  rainy  season  of  the  year  had  now 
lasted  several  weeks  ;  and  the  earth  was 
softened  and  easier  to  dig  than  it  had  been 
in  the  long  months  of  the  hot  weather 
when  the  sun  had  baked  it  to  the  hardness 
of  stone.  Now  in  the  night  hours — for 
termites  avoid  the  daylight — the  myriad 
blind  workers,  using  their  jaws  as  tools, 
dug  upward  from  the  nest  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  made  a  crater-like  hole. 
Then,  carrying  microscopic  morsels  of  clay 
in  their  mouths,  they  laid  them  like  bricks 
to  form  the  first  course  of  a  wall  around 
this  opening,  cementing  the  tiny  bits  to- 
gether with  their  saliva.  As  each  deposited 
its  brick  it  hurried  off  to  fetch  another  ; 
and  soon  the  lowest  course  was  completed. 

At  fairly  regular  intervals  minute  inter- 
stices were  left  between  the  bricks  in  it. 
These  were  to  be  sentry-boxes  ;  for  behind 
the  workers  marched  a  file  of  soldiers 
dropping  one  of  their  number  into  each 
tiny  hole  as  a  sentinel,  whose  head  with 
its  threatening  jaws  was  at  once  thrust 
outward.  The  Brigade  of  Guards  could 
not  have  carried  out  the  movement  more 
smartly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
little  blind  toilers  was  marvellous.  No 
one  directed  them,  no  foreman  supervised 
them,  no  sound  or  signal-  passed  between 
them,  yet  each  tiny  morsel  was  laid  just  in 
its  place;  and  when  the  circle  of  the  first 
course  was  completed  the  last  brick  met  the 
first  one  exactly. 

There  was  no  pause.  Above  the  lowest 
the  upper  courses  were  laid  ;  and  the  cir- 
cular rampart  rose  rapidly,  contracting  in 
circumference  as  it  grew  in  height  and 
assuming  a  conical  form.  In  every  tier 
the  holes  for  sentries  were  left  and  soldiers 
at  once  occupied  them. 

Dawn  saw  the  point  of  the  cone  completed 
and  the  city  roofed  in  against  the  weather. 
The  wall  was,  of  course,  very  thin,  being  as 
yet  only  the  thickness  of  a  termite  brick ; 
but  the  legions  of  builders  now  devoted 
themselves   to   thickening   it,    bringing   up 
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their  pellets  of  clay  in  their  jaws,  dropping 
them  accurately  into  position  and  cement- 
ing them  with  saliva.  The  faithful  sentries 
would  not  quit  their  posts  ;  and  the  wall 
was  built  around  them,  leaving  them  in  their 
tiny  boxes  with  an  opening  out  to  front 
and  rear.  In  time  the  outer  opening  would 
be  covered  with  a  filmy  covering  of  earth 
so  thin  that  light  could  pass  through  it. 

But  now,  just  as  daylight  came,  an  in- 
quisitive jackal  slinking  through  the  jungle 
stopped  to  smell  the  new  erection.  In- 
stantly the  whole  surface  of  the  cone  seemed 
to  quiver  into  life  and  tremble  with  indigna- 
tion ;  for  every  soldier  thrust  out  its  head 
and  snapped  its  jaws,  all  despite  their  blind- 
ness sensing  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
nearness  of  an  intruder  and  possible  foe. 
But  the  animal  passed  on ;  and  the  fierce 
little  defenders  drew  back  into  their  Ob- 
servation Posts  again. 

^  Rain  came  with  the  daylight,  heavy  tro- 
pical rain  ;  but  the  pinnacled  city  was  now 
safe  from  the  drenching  downpour  and  tjtie 
ordered  life  of  the  inhabitants  went  on  in 
dryness.  There  was  much  work  to  be 
done,  for  the  building  of  the  outer  shell 
of  the  anthill  was  but  the  beginning. 
Through  already  tunnelled  passages  below 
foraging  parties  had  gone  out  as  usual  in 
search  of  food — dead  wood  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  In  dryer  weather  they 
used  run- ways  on  the  surface,  paths  roofed 
over  with  a  thin  covering  of  earth  to  shelter 
them  from  the  light  and  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies. 

Inside  the  city  building  operations  were  in 
full  swing ;  and  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant job  was  the  erection  of  the  Royal 
Palace.  The  sovereigns  were  to  be  housed 
in  a  single  domed  chamber  at  ground  level, 
with  an  anteroom  for  their  bodyguard  of 
soldier  termites  and  a  network  of  narrow 
passages  for  the  use  of  the  attendants.  And 
before  the  apartment  was  quite  completed 
the  King  walked  into  it  and  Queen  Termita 
was  pulled  and  pushed  and  carried  to  join 
him. 

For,  alas  !  Her  Majesty  had  got  fat,  very 
fat.  In  fact  she  had  swelled  to  such  an 
enormous  size  that  she  could  not  move  her 
unwieldy  body,  could  not  even  feed  herself, 
was  able  to  do  nothing  but  eat  the  food 
given  her  by  her  servants  and  lay  eggs. 
The  latter  she  did  with  a  vengeance  ;  and 
the  number  ran  into  millions.  Her  consort 
retained  his  own  elegant  figure  and  was  still 
active  ;  but  nevertheless  he  was  condemned 
to  the   same   honourable   captivity  as  his 


wife.  For  as  soon  as  they  were  installed 
they  were  practically  walled  in;  and  he 
could  not  get  through  the  narrow  opening 
and  the  surrounding  passages.  Indeed,  the 
Royal  and  Loyal  Bodyguard  would  not  have 
let  him  pass  ;  for  the  lives  of  himself  and 
his  spouse  were  too  precious  to  the  com- 
munity to  be  imperilled.  His  meals  were 
brought  him,  too,  by  the  busy  attendants, 
who  came  with  the  nurses  that  carried  off 
the  eggs  as  quickly  as  they  were  laid  and 
bore  them  to  the  nurseries. 

These  consisted  of  numerous  domed 
chambers  with  smooth  and  polished  walls. 
In  them  the  communal  gardeners  had  laid 
out  and  planted  vegetable  plots  in  the  shape 
of  numerous  small,  oblong  cells  filled  with 
a  brown,  spongy  mass.  This  was  a  kind 
of  fungus  deposited  by  the  workers  who  fed 
on  vegetable  and  woody  substances.  The 
cells  somewhat  resembled  a  honeycomb  ;  and 
the  surface  and  inner  sides  were  covered 
with  a  white  thread  network,  from  which 
hung  round  white  fruit. 

Into  these  gardens  the  busy  attendants 
brought  the  royal  eggs  to  be  hatched  out, 
and  fed  the  infant  termites  with  the  fruit 
when  they  popped  out  of  their  shells.  Then 
each  sturdy  youngster  was  told  off  at  once 
to  its  life's  job. 

There  was  no  time  wasted  in  the  nurseries, 
where  the  coming  and  going,  the  arrival 
of  the  new-laid  eggs  and  the  departure  of 
the  just-born  young  termites,  never  ceased. 
One  can  picture  the  worried  Head  Nurse 
losing  patience  and  temper  in  the  constant 
hustle. 

*'  Good  gracious !  What's  this  ?  An- 
other batch  of  eggs  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
with  them  ?  This  is  getting  a  bit  too  much. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  I'm  going 
to  put  them,"  one  can  almost  hear  it  say. 
To  the  little  nurses  carrying  the  eggs  it 
would  exclaim  despairingly  : 

"  It  can't  be  done  !  There's  absolutely 
no  room  for  them  here.  You'll  have  to 
take  'em  along  to  Nursery  No.  5 — the  one 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  Now  hurry 
up  !  " 

Then,  as  one  egg  after  another  of  a  pre- 
vious batch  popped  and  gave  out  its  occu- 
pant, it  would  continue : 

"  Hallo  !  So  you've  come.  What  are  you  ? 
Oh,  a  mason.  Well, '  you're  wanted  badly 
upstairs.  Have  a  feed  and  be  off  with  you. 
You  must  find  your  next  meal  yourself. 
Gracious  !  here's  another.  Will  they  never 
give  me  time  to  breathe  ?  What  are  you  ? 
Oh,  a  plasterer.     Well,  there's  a  job  of  work 
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for  you  in  your  Royal  Ma's  room — the  walls 
are  something  shocking.  They're  that 
rough !  " 

Then,  as  a  pair  of  big  jaws  emerged  from 
another  eggshell  and  their  young  owner  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  world : 

"  No  need  to  ask  what  you  are  !  Going 
to  join  the  Army,  ain't  you  ?  Well,  off 
with  you  to  barracks.  Down  that  passage, 
and  first  turn  to  the  right.  Mind  the  step  ! 
Quick  march.  Napoleon !  Hop  it  lively, 
young  feller  me  lad  !  " 

As  the  soldier  disappears  it  turns  to 
look  around  the  garden. 

**  Now  then,  what's  th«  Idle  Rich  doing  ?  " 
it  says. 

Feeding  lazily  in  a  vegetable  plot  are  a 
swarm  of  young  insects  which  have  been 
hatched  out  for  some  little  time,  but  show 
no  hurry  to  go  to  work.  They  are  unlike 
their  blind  brethren  that  have  been  so  un- 
ceremoniously hustled  off  to  their  respective 
jobs  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance  ; 
for  they  have  eyes  and  wings.  They  are 
a  band  of  future  colonists,  who  are  allowed 
to  remain  idle  in  the  nurseries  sometimes 
for  weeks,  awaiting  suitable  weather  for 
their  flight  to  the  outside  world. 

**  Now  then,  you  lazy  good-for-nothings, 
don't  eat  the  place  bare,"  cries  the  autocrat 
of  the  nursery  to  them.  "  Time  you  did 
something  for  your  living.  Nice  example 
you  are  for  the  others,  I  don't  think !  " 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  mysterious 
call  for  emigrants  comes  through  ;  and  her 
manner  changes  instantly  to  motherly 
solicitude. 

"  Dear  me !  You're  wanted,  children. 
Are  you  ready  ?  Do  you  all  know  what  to 
do  ?  Smooth  out  your  wings  ;  don't  let  them 
get  crumpled  or  they  won't  last  any  distance. 
Choose  your  mates.  Now,  boys  and  girls, 
off  you  go,  and  good  luck  to  you  !  " 

Instantly  the  rustling,  crawling  mass 
crowd  eagerly  up  the  x^arrow  alleyways  to  a 
point  where  blind  workers  are  busily  burrow- 
ing through  the  outer  wall  with  their  jaws 
to  make  an  exit  for  them.  Passing  through 
it  the  emigrants  find  themselves  in  the 
unknown  outer  world,  and  spreading  the 
wings  that  they  have  never  yet  used,  fly 
off  bravely  on  their  wonderful  mission, 
spurred  on  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
instinct.  And  the  gate  that  has  been  thrown 
wide  for  their  passage  is  hurriedly  bricked 
up  again. 

For  no  opening  must  be  left  through 
which  any  of  the  termites'  many  foes  might 
enter  to  attack  them.     The  smallest  hole 


might  serve  to  admit  their  deadliest  enemies, 
the  fierce  ants  that  delight  to  prey  on  them. 
The  walls  that  guard  the  nest  are  very 
strong  now.  The  saliva  with  which  the 
little  builders  have  cemented  their  bricks 
has  made  the  clay  extremely  hard :  and 
a  strong  man  with  a  pick  would  find  it 
a  tough  job  to  dig  through  them. 

As  the  population  of  the  city  increased 
— and  it  did  so  rapidly  and  enormously — 
other  mounds  similar  to  the  original  one 
rose  above  the  ground,  connected  by  sub- 
terranean passages  with  the  parent  nest. 
And  through  one  of  them  disaster  suddenly 
threatened  the  entire  colony. 

The  worst  storm  of  the  Monsoon — ^the 
rainy  season — ^burst  with  cyclonic  force  on 
the  jungle.  Big  branches  broken  off  hurtled 
through  the  air  ;  trees  that  had  stood  for 
years  were  uprooted.  And  the  decayed 
trunk  of  one  crashed  down  upon  an  outlying 
cone  of  the  nest  and  smashed  in  its  top, 
leaving  a  dangerous  gap  in  the  defences. 

*Peril  is  always  near  in  the  wild.  An  enter- 
prising scout  of  the  hostile  ants  spied  out 
the  breach  and  hurried  back  to  head- 
quarters with  the  news,  stopping  each  com- 
rade he  met  on  the  way  to  inform  him.  At 
once  a  strong  column  of  the  fierce  insects 
formed  up  and  marched  off  to  the  attack. 

But  the  termites  were  not  caught  napping. 
When  the  assailants  reached  the  broken 
cone  they  found  the  defending  soldiers  in 
tens  of  thousands  strongly  entrenched  round 
the  hole,  their  soft  bodies  under  cover, 
formidable  jaws  snapping  threateningly. 
And  in  hundreds  of  thousands  the  civilians 
were  hurrying  up  from  below,  bringing  clay 
pellets  in  their  mouths,  quickly  cementing 
them  in  place  and  rushing  back  for  more. 
The  battle  was  long  and  terrible.  Thous- 
ands of  the  soldier  termites  perished  ;  but 
reinforcements  swarmed  up  from  all  parts 
of  the  nest,  until  every  fighter  was  engaged 
except  the  Royal  Bodyguard,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  stay  by  their  sovereigns  and 
protect  them  to  the  last.  Death  was  busy 
with  the  workers,  too.  Those  that  fell  were 
dragged  away  by  the  enemies  to  be  de- 
voured. The  wounded,  as  long  as  they 
could  crawl,  brought  up  bricks  and  died 
doing  their  duty.  And  the  survivors  held  the 
breach.  The  invaders,  losing  heavily  them- 
selves, were  at  last  repulsed  and  the  gap  in 
the  fortifications  was  repaired. 

Once  again  peace  reigned  in  Queen  Ter- 
mita's  Kingdom.  Not  that  Her  Obese 
Majesty  had  been  conscious  of  the  turmoil 
and  danger.     Hidden  away  in  her  remote 
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palace  she  had  gone  on  eating  and  laying 
eggs  mechanically,  not  knowing  there  was 
a  war  on — although  the  Eoyal  Bodyguard 
were  sharpening  their  jaws  for  the  last 
desperate  stand  and  parties  of  workers 
stood  by  ready  to  carry  the  Queen-Mother 
and  her  husband  off  to  safety  and  empty 
the  nurseries  of  their  eggs,  if  the  invaders 
broke  in. 

Life  went  on  in  the  old  way.  Once  more 
the  parties  of  food-seekers  went  out  to  for- 
age, the  gardeners  cultivated  the  fungus- 
combs,  the  nurses  carried  off  the  eggs,  the 
builders  laboured  at  the  enlargements  of  the 
city,  sentries  kept  their  unceasing  vigil  and 
the  Bodyguard  watched  over  the  persons 
of  the  sovereigns. 

Strange  that  these  termites,  civilians  as 
well  as  soldiers,  so  loyal  to  their  monarchs, 
should  be  the  most  real,  most  thorough 
Socialists  in  the  world,  their  nest  the  truest 


republic.  Their  little  lives  were  passed  in 
unending,  unselfish  work  for  the  community, 
work  without  rest,  without  reward.  The 
short  span  of  existence  for  each  one  of  them 
— nine  months  at  the  most — was  devoted  to 
the  common  good.  They  died,  but  others 
succeeded  them  and  took  up  the  burdens 
that  they  dropped. 

Untouched  by  the  passing  of  her  mul- 
titudes of  children,  the  Queen-Mother  of 
all  lay  placidly  in  her  palace  and  brought 
forth  new  generations.  For  ten  years  she 
lived  imprisoned  in  its  narrow  lodging, 
until  Death  freed  her  at  last.  Her  work 
was  ended. 

And  with  her  died  the  community. .  But 
her  labour  was  not  lost.  Everywhere  in  the 
jungle  around  the  now  empty  anthill  younger 
queens,  sprung  from  her,  were  carrying  on 
the  race  and  spreading  it  as  Termita  had 
done. 


PRAYER  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

"17I7"HEN  I  grow  old  and  this  swift -racing  current 
^  ^      Within  my  breast  moves  slowly,  slow,  until 
It  comes  to  be  like  some  still  pool  at  evening ' 
Below  a  mossed  wheel  by  an  old,  old  mill ; 

And  these  white  shining  thoughts  that  now  g^^^winging, 
Like  wild  white  birds  above  a  morning  sea, 
Shall  all  droop  home  with  tired  wings  at  evening, 
To  find  their  refuge  and  their  rest  in  me ; 

What  shall  I  do,  O  Master  of  swift  currents  ? 
How  shall  I  bear  it,  Maker  of  white  wings. 
While  upper  waters  leap  and  dance  and  sparkle. 
So  long  as  any  wild  bird  flies  and  sings  ? 

God,  may  a  low  sun  light  the  pool  at  evening  ! 
God  keep  the  tired  wings  quiet  in  my  breast ! 
So  may  I  find  at  last,  beyond  petition, 
Peace — and,  beyond  my  wildest  dreaming,  rest. 

GRACE   NOLL   GROWELL. 


')^  .-^l'^  ^- .,  ,,^ 


"  *  I've  coaxed  him  with  food  until  he  sometimes 
scrambles  right  up  the  bank  to  take  it.'  " 


THE    MAN  WHO 
STOOD  ASIDE 

By  F.  DUDLEY  HOYS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  STANLEY  LLOYD 


THE  doctor  glanced  up  from  his  letter 
and  smiled.     "  They've  accepted," 
he  said,   *'  and  they're  coming  to- 
morrow." 

His  daughter  made  a  little,  excited  gesture. 
**  Jolly   good  !     It  will  be  such  a  change, 

and ".    She  broke  off,  a  look  of  apology 

in  her  blue  eyes,  but  her  father  only  nodded. 
"  My  dear,  I  quite  understand.  A  girl  of 
your  age  wants  other  things  in  the  world 
besides  beautiful  scenery.  Variety's  the  salt 
of  life,  and  even  this  sort  of  thing  becomes 
boring  after  awhile."  He  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  open  window.  Beyond,  heather- 
cloaked  hills  billowed  towards  the  horizon, 
their  purple  splashed  by  the  tender  green  of 
fern-clumps  and  lined  by  shadowy  ridges. 


She  shook  her  head.  "  I  shall  never  get 
tired  of  Periton." 

"  Perhaps  not.  All  the  same,  Peggie, 
our  visitors  should  bring  a  breath  of  outside 
interest  with  them.  We  ought  to  feel 
honoured,  really.  Geoffrey  Bennett  and 
Paul  Kanley  are  quite  the  lions  of  the  mo- 
ment. Of  course,  when  I  met  them  in  the 
army,  they  were  unknown  subalterns.  But 
now  they've  come  back  from  exploring  the 
Persian  hills,  the  papers  are  full  of  their 
adventures."  He  tapped  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  "  Bennett  says  they'll  be  only  too 
delighted  to  spend  a  fortnight  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  of  reporters  and  inquisitive 
friends." 

Peggie  laughed.     She  had  to  admit  she 
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was  looking  forward  to  their  arrival. 
Human  society  in  Periton  had  distinct 
limits,  and  young  people  were  as  scarce  as 
startling  events  on  this  coloured  fringe  of 
Dartmoor.  Not  that  she  was  ever  bored. 
The  country-side  held  a  thousand  charms, 
from  the  queer  little  fritillary  flowers  that 
took  a  week's  searching  to  find,  to  the  old 
otter  in  the  stream  near  by,  a  hardy  veteran 
who  had  become  almost  tame  under  her 
constant  coaxing.  But  the  prospect  of 
entertaining  two  young  explorers  held  a 
decided  attraction. 

"  I  hope  they'll  talk  for  hours  about  their 
adventures,"  she  said. 

"  H'm."  The  doctor  got  up  from  the 
breakfast-table.  "  You'll  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  persuade  them,  at  any  rate. 
I  am  reljing  on  you  to  keep  them  amused. 
Sure  as  eggs,  Periton  will  have  more  sickness 
than  usual,  and  I  shall  have  to  spend  my 
time  in  the  mundane  business  of  examining 
little  Georgie  Cobley  for  measles,  poulticing 
old  John  Braggins,  and  so  on,  instead  of 
listening  to  romantic  yarns  of  the  East." 

"  Are  they  good-looking  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  her  slyly.  "  Eight  years 
since  I've  seen  them,  remember.  But  I 
dare  say  you'll  like  them." 

The  doctor  was  right.  Next  day,  before 
they  had  been  at  Periton  five  minutes,  she 
had  found  attraction  in  both  of  them. 
Geoffrey  Bennett  was  tall  and  powerful, 
with  a  face  that  suggested  tanned  granite. 
One  look  from  his  compelling  eyes  made  her 
understand  why  his  expedition  had  been 
80  successful.  Even  his  voice  had  a  subtle 
note  of  dominance. 

Paul  Ranley  was  quite  different.  Slim, 
rather  plain,  he  seemed  much  less  capable 
and  much  more  human.  And  it  was  obvious 
that  he  regarded  Bennett  with  a  sort  of 
generous  envy, 

"  Geoffrey's  wonderful,"  he  told  her  that 
evening,  while  Bennett  and  her  father  were 
strolling  in  the  garden.  "  I've  never  met 
a  man  like  him.  Sometimes,  when  we  were 
in  a  tight  corner,  he  pulled  us  through  by 
sheer  determination.  The  natives  thought 
he  was  a  god.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  his 
personality  seems  to  take  command  at 
once  1  "  Ranley 's  grey  eyes  were  bright 
with  enthusiasm.  "  By  Jove !  And  you 
should  see  him  with  a  rifle  !  " 

Peggie  smoothed  her  bronze  hair.  "  I 
suppose,  out  there,  you  had  to  shoot  things. 
But  I  hate  the  idea  of  it.  I  love  birds  and 
animals,  and  I  wouldn't  kill  anything  for  a 
fortune." 


''  To  be  frank,"  he  admitted,  '*  I'm  not 
keen  on  shooting,  either.  Of  course,  I  only 
went  out  as  a  reporter,  to  write  up  our 
wanderings.  I'm  too  peaceful  and  incapable 
to  be  a  pioneer  like  Geoffrey.  But  even  if 
I  had  the  chance,  I  don't  think  I  should  care 
to  bag  wild  animals.  They're  much  more 
attractive  alive  than  dead." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  She  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  he  felt  a  queer  flutter  in  his  pulses. 
"  If  I  had  my  way,  I'd  like  to  go  round  to 
all  the  people  who  hunt,  and  push  them  off 
their  horses,  one  by  one.  Why,  some  animals 
are  positively  human.  Take  Jerry,  for 
instance.  He's  an  otter,  and  he  lives  down 
there."  She  pointed  to  where  a  strip  of 
silver  gleamed  among  the  darkening  hills. 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  "  asked  Ranley, 
smiling. 

"  More  than  that.  I  love  him.  He's  lived 
in  that  stream  for  years,  and  I've  coaxed 
him  with  food  until  he  sometimes  scrambles 
right  up  the  bank  to  take  it.  Once  I  found 
the  local  otter  Worry  chasing  him.  I  told 
them  that  if  they  dared  to  touch  Jerry,  I'd 
wait  until  they  had  medicine  from  father 
and  then  put  poison  in  it." 

They  laughed  together,  but  Ranley's 
laugh  was  a  trifle  breathless.  He  told  him- 
self he  was  a  fool.  Love  didn't  come  sud- 
denly like  this.  Perhaps  it  was  just  fascina- 
tion, reaction  after  the  hardship  and  lone- 
liness of  their  recent  expedition. 

Covertly  he  studied  her,  noting  the  slender 
figure,  her  deep -blue  eyes  and  creamy 
skin. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  bored  here,"  she 
said  suddenly,  and  Ranley  jerked  out  of 
his  reverie,  with  a  start.  "  There's  nothing 
much  to  do  but  walk  and  talk  and  eat  and 
sleep." 

"  A  delightful  programme,"  came  a  voice 
from  the  door,  and  Geoffrey  Bennett 
appeared. 

"  I  shall  expect  to  hear  a  lot  about  your 
adventures,"  said  Peggie. 

He  gave  a  mock  sigh,  but  in  response  to  her 
pleading,  launched  out  into  a  tale  that 
gripped  from  the  start.  Peggie's  expression 
of  admiration  did  not  escape  Ranley. 
Watching  the  two,  he  felt  a  pang  of  envy, 
and  smothered  it  quickly. 

"  What  a  splendid  couple  they'd  make," 
he  told  himself.  Already  he  had  built  a 
castle  in  Spain,  and  saw  Bennett  threatening 
to  shatter  it  into  atoms. 

In  the  week  that  followed,  the  threat 
became  a  certainty.  Peggie  seemed  im- 
partial, but  he  could  see  each  day  that  the 
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bond  between  her  and  GeoSrey  was  growing 
steadily. 

And,  as  usual,  Ranley  never  attempted  to 
compete  with  his  friend.  He  was  ordinary, 
he  told  himself,  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
Geoffrey.  These  two  were  made  for  each 
other.  What  hope — what  right  had  he  to 
expect  other  things  ? 

So  he  subdued  his  yearning,  thrust  back 
the  visions  that  insisted  themselves  in  his 
thoughts,  and  smiled  on  the  luck  of  a  better 
man.  It  was  difficult.  A  nature  such  as 
his  craved  an  outlet,  and  to  repress  his  feel- 
ings, to  imprison  sudden  love,  was  torture. 
If  only  he  could  have  done  something  for 
her,  and  made  some  sacrifice,  he  might  have 
suffered  less.  But  his  adoration  seemed 
useless,  impotent,  and  the  thought  of  this 
sometimes  brought  a  tight  grasp  to  his 
throat. 

Then  he  would  force  a  smile  on  to  his 
plain  face,  and  repeat  the  one  consolation : 
"  She  picked  Geoffrey  and  she  couldn't  have 
made  a  better  choice.  If  she's  happy,  isn't 
that  all  that  matters  ?  " 

H:  H:  H:  H:  ^ 

"  This  morning,"  said  Peggie,  "  you'll 
have  to  amuse  yourselves." 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated  firmly,  "  I've  lots 
and  lots  to  do." 

Her  father  chuckled.  "  Poor  slave  !  Are 
you  going  to  leave  our  guests  to  get  into 
mischief  on  their  own  ?  "  He  looked  across 
at  Bennett  and  Ranley.  "  I'd  take  the 
morning  off  if  I  could,  but  you've  no  idea 
what  a  lot  of  coughs  and  colds  and  sniffs 
there  can  be  in  a  little  place  like  Periton. 
And  I'm  duly  grateful  to  them,  as  the 
source  of  a  slender  income." 

"  We'll  ramble,"  said  Bennett,  staring  out 
at  the  sunlit  moors. 

"  If  you  want  an  objective,  take  a  couple 
of  guns  and  look  for  the  wild-cat." 

The  two  men  looked  at  him.  "  A  wild- 
cat in  this  part  of  the  world  !  "  said  Bennett. 

"  Yes,  sounds  strange,  doesn't  it  ?  I 
believe  the  last  time  they  killed  one  here 
was  about  forty  years  ago.  They're  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct,  of  course,  but  early  in 
the  year  several  of  the  shepherds  lost 
lambs,  and  old  George  Holloman,  who  lives 
in  a  hut  on  the  moors,  swears  he  saw  a  great 
cat  streak  past  him  last  night.  It  may  be 
a  domestic  tabby  turned  outcast.  Surpris- 
ing how  ferocious  they  get  after  a  week  or 
two  in  the  wilds." 

"  I'd  like  to  get  a  pot  at  it,"  said  Bennett, 
and  for  once  Peggie   did  not  protest.    A 


wild-cat,  she  felt,  deserved  anything  it  might 
get,  if  it  killed  lambs.  All  the  same,  she 
gave  a  little  shiver,  when  they  came  down 
later  carrying  guns. 

"  Wish  us  luck  with  the  cat,"  said  Bennett, 
and  Ranley  hoped  she  did  not  notice  the 
eager  ring  in  his  voice.  Geoffrey  Bennett's 
liking  for  shooting  amounted  almost  to  a 
passion.  In  the  East,  anything  that  came 
within  range  of  his  gun  had  met  swift  death. 

She  walked  with  them  to  the  gate,  and 
paused  there,  waving  and  smiling.  Could 
that  smile  have  been  for  him,  and  him  alone, 
Banley  would  have  bartered  his  soul.  As 
ever,  he  scoffed  at  the  thought  of  such  fortune, 
and  turned  his  head  resolutely  towards  the 
moors.  He  had  no  hope,  but  at  least  he 
could  dream. 

A  strong  breeze  came  over  the  hills,  fresh 
with  the  tang  of  heather,  whistling  a  lilting 
tune  of  its  own.  In  the  clear  air,  every 
mauve  ridge  and  dusky  ravine  stood  out 
with  startling  clearness.  Silent  with  their 
own  thoughts,  the  two  trudged  across  the 
crisp  turf  where  ling  roots  and  wire-grass 
formed  a  close  carpet.  In  the  valley  below, 
the  stream  purled  and  tinkled,  bubbling  past 
grey  pebbles  and  boulders  that  shone  in  the 
sun.  Nature's  mood  was  soothing,  and  as 
Ranley  tramped  steadily  with  the  breeze 
in  his  face,  the  sharp  edge  of  regret  softened 
its  touch  a  little. 

Musing,  he  stopped  to  light  a  pipe.  Ben- 
nett walked  ahead,  his  strong  fingers 
caressing  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  his  eyes 
scanning  everything  with  the  expectant  gaze 
of  the  hunter.  The  thud  of  his  feet,  the 
purl  of  the  stream  and  the  strumming  of  the 
breeze  were  blended  in  curious  harmony. 

"  Confound  it !  "  Kanley's  match  had 
gone  out.  He  struck  another,  drew  slowly 
to  get  an  even  glow.  As  he  looked  up,  he 
saw  a  flicker  of  grey  in  the  far  distance.  It 
was  Peggie,  coming  out  to  join  them.  For 
a  moment  her  slim  figure  was  visible,  before 
it  vanished  behind  a  curve  of  moor. 

He  turned  to  call  Bennett.  Then  he 
stopped  suddenly,  stiffened.  Two  hundred 
yards  ahead,  Bennett  was  loading  his  rifle, 
his  eyes  intent  on  something  that  moved 
up  the  far  bank  of  the  stream.  Following 
his  gaze,  Eanley  made  out  the  silky,  red- 
brown  hair,  the  rounded  head.  It  was 
Jerry,  Peggie's  beloved  otter. 

A  sudden,  burning  temptation  swept 
through  him.  If  he  kept  quiet  and  let  the 
shot  be  fired,  Peggie  would  never  forgive 
Geoffrey,  and  then 

"  Cad !  "  he  told  himself,  shame  conquer- 
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ing,  and  cupped  his  hands  to  his  mouth. 
**  Geoffrey  !  Geoffrey!  For  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  shoot  1  " 

But  the  wind  carried  his  voice  away,  and 
Bennett  heard  nothing.  Slowly  he  raised 
the  rifle. 

"Geoffrey!  D'youhear?  Stop!"  Then, 
realising  that  shouts  were  useless,  he  waved 
his  arms  wildly. 

Intent  on  his  quarry,  Bennett  never  looked 
up.  And  the  otter,  facing  the  wrong  way 
to  detect  suspicious  movement,  crouched 
down  on  the  bank  to  feed  off  a  captured  dace. 


A  red  flush  rose  to  his  temples.  Though 
Geoffrey  knew  nothing  of  the  truth,  at  least 
he  might  have  spared  a  sitting  target.  No 
real  sportsman  would  have  shot,  without 
giving  the  animal  a  chance. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  " 
Bennett  looked  at  him  curiously.  *'  What 
made  you  blaze  away  into  the  air  ?  " 

"The  matter?  D'you  know  that  the 
otter  you've  shot  is  a  favourite  of  Peggie's  ? 
It's  been  here  for  years,  and  she  loves  it." 

Bennett  bit  his  lip.  "  The  deuce  !  "  he 
said  uneasily.     '*  B.ut  how  was  I  to  know  ? 


*'  For  once  Peggie  did  not  protest.  A 
wild-cat,  she  felt,  deserved  anything 
it  might  get,  if  it  killed  lambs.  All 
the  same,  she  gave  a  little  shiver, 
when  they  came  down  later  carrying 
guns." 


Desperate,  Eanley  whipped  out  a 
cartridge  and  loaded.  The  report 
of  that,  at  least,  would  give  the 
unsuspecting  Jerry  warning. 

As  he  pulled  the  trigger,  another 
shot  rang  out. 

The  otter  gave  a  convulsive  jump, 
writhed,  lay  still.  Eanley's  hands 
clenched.  He  had  been  a  half -second 
too  late,  and  in  another  minute  Peggie 
would  be  here,  to  see  her  pet  dying. 
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We  shall  have  to  keep  this  dark  somehow. 
We'll  get  hold  of  the  otter  and " 


Bennett's  tan  changed  to  a  paler  hue. 

What  the  dickens  can  I  do  ?  "   he  said 
anxiously. 

For  a  moment  Kanley  hesitated. 
He  could  imagine  Peggie's  grief,  her 
blazing  scorn  for  the  killer.  If  she 
learnt  the   truth   about  Geoffrey,   it 


'  Wish  us  luck  with  the  cat,'  said  Bennett,  and  Ranley  hoped  she  did  not  notice  the  eager  ring  in  his  voice. 
Geofifrey  Bennett's  lilcing  for  shooting  amounted  ahnost  to  a  passion. 


"  We  can't,"  Eanley  almost  gasped.  "  No 
time.  I  just  caught  sight  of  her  coming 
across  the  moor.    She'll  be  here  in  a  minute." 


must  break  her  heart. 

Out  of  his  love  came  a   great  resolve. 
"  Get  out  of  sight,"  he  said  steadily.     "  It's 
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tte  only  cliance.  I'll  stop  here  and  take 
the  blame." 

With  a  muttered  word  of  thanks,  Bennett 
ran  off,  making  for  a  ridge.  He  had  just 
vanished  over  the  crQst  as  Peggie  appeared, 
swinging  along  blithely. 

"  Hullo  !  I  heard  shooting.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  spotted  the  mythical  wild- 
cat, and "     She  broke  off,  stared.     On 

the  other  bank,  fifteen  yards  off,  the  otter 
was  trying  to  reach  the  sanctuary  of  the 
stream.  Quivering,  his  small  eyes  dull  with 
pain,  he  dragged  himself  an  inch  or  two 
down  the  bank.  Then  he  raised  his  head 
with  an  effort,  looked  across  in  a  kind  of 
dazed  agony,  and  gave  a  pitiful  little  sound. 
From  his  flank  trickled  a  narrow  red  line.^ 

Peggie's  mouth  trembled.  For  a  long 
time  she  kept  silent,  still  staring  with  that 
stricken  look.  Eanley  turned  away,  sick 
at  heart. 

At  last  she  swung  round.  "  Did  you  do 
this  1  "     Her  voice  was  tense. 

He  bowed  his  head. 

There  was  a  silence.  Instead  of  unleash- 
ing her  scorn,  she  just  stood  and  gazed  at 
him,  and  the  misery  and  contempt  in  her 
eyes  were  almost  unbearable. 

He  moistened  his  lips,  tried  to  say  some- 
thing. But  there  was  nothing  to  say.  On 
the  bank  the  otter  made  another  feeble 
attempt  to  reach  the  stream. 

Her  silence  was  worse  than  any  condemn- 
ing words.     He  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

*'  I'm  sorry,"  he  said  huskily. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  The  voice  was  stony.  Her 
set  expression  seemed  to  pierce  right  through 
him.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop 
at  Periton  another  day.  He  had  made  his 
choice,  and  saved  Geoffrey.  But  the  cost 
was  bitter. 

He  forced  himself  to  the  final  step.  "  I 
shall  return  to  town  to-day.  There's  a  train 
at  tw^o.  Perhaps  you  would  ask  Geoffrey 
to  forward  my  luggage  ?  And  would  you 
give  my  apologies  to  your  father  for  my — 
my  sudden  departure." 

She  gave  a  stiff  nod.  "  I  was  forgetting 
this  telegram.  That's  what  brought  me  out 
after  you."   She  handed  him  a  buff  envelope. 

It  was  a  wire  from  his  publishers.  "  This 
will  do  as — an  excuse,"  he  said  jerkily. 
"  Good-bye."     He  held  out  his  hand. 

She  scarcely  touched  it.     *'  Good-bye." 

Somehow  he  controlled  himself,  and  left 
her  without  looking  back.  The  sunlight 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  moors,  and  the 
lilt  of  the  breeze  had  changed  to  a  dreary 
note. 


He  disappeared  over  a  purple  ridge. 

Then  her  stiffness  relaxed.  "  Oh,  Paul !  " 
she  whispered  brokenly  to  the  solitude,  and 
the  tears  welled  up. 


Peggie  was  walking  alone  in  the  garden. 
A  riot  of  old-fashioned  flowers  flaunted  their 
petals  to  the  breeze.  Near  by  a  stonechat 
dived  and  darted  recklessly,  evidently  find- 
ing the  world  a  good  place.  Somewhere  in 
the  distance  a  carter  whistled  as  he  drove, 
and  the  bell  on  his  hprse  tinkled  cheerfully. 
Everything  seemed  young  and  gay,  except 
her  heart.     And  that  was  old  and  tired. 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  she  told  herself  hope- 
lessly. "  I  can't  believe  it.  I  thought  he 
was  so — so  different." 

She  had  never  analysed  her  feelings  before, 
though  she  had  always  felt  more  at  home 
with  Paul  than  Geoffrey  Bennett.  Of 
course,  by  his  strong  personality,  Bennett 
had  almost  monopolised  her,  leaving  Paul 
in  the  background.  And  because  he  was 
her  father's  guest,  and  very,  very  interesting, 
she  had  let  him  take  command.  Certainly 
she  admired  him,  looked  up  to  his  keen 
intellect  and  forceful  will. 

Paul  she  had  liked  in  a  different  way, 
a  quieter,  more  intimate  way.  Perhaps 
realisation  would  not  have  come  so  soon, 
but  for  this  sudden  tragedy  by  the  stream. 
Now,  disillusion  brought  the  truth.  She  had 
loved  him,  only  to  find  her  faith  shattered. 
There  lay  the  stab. 

The  pain  of  it  made  her  try  to  defend  him. 
*'  Perhaps  he  fired  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.    Perhaps "     She  broke  off,  shook 

her  head  wistfully. 

Useless,  attempting  to  deceive  herself. 
Even  if  he  had  known  nothing  about  Jerry, 
it  must  have  been  wanton  killing.  No  man 
who  shot  harmless  animals  without  reason 
could  be  forgiven.  But  suppose  she  tried 
her  hardest  to  forgive  ?  Could  she  ever 
forget  ? 

No.  That  one  act  of  his  had  spoilt  every- 
thing. Whatever  pretence  she  attempted, 
he  could  never  seem  the  same  again.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  short  life  she  encountered 
the  raw  misery  of  a  lost  ideal,  the  hopeless 
yearning  to  alter  the  past.  It  made  her 
draw  her  breath  and  wince. 

"  Hullo,  Peggie !  For  goodness'  sake, 
cheer  up.  The  world  hasn't  ended  yet." 
Her  father  came  out  into  the  garden,  smiling. 
An  hour  ago,  on  hearing  her  pitiful  story 
about  the  otter,  he  had  taken  a  small  case 
and  hurried  across  to  the  stream  to  see  if 
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there  was  a  faint  chance  left  to  the  wounded 
Jerry. 

"  Well,"  she  said  quickly,  "  is  he—" 

*'  Yes.  I've  managed  it.  He  ought  to 
pull  round." 

Her  clouded  eyes  softened  a  little. 
*' Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  she  said  grate- 
fully, and  put  her  arms  round  him.  "  You 
don't  know  how  miserable  I've  been.  If 
Jerry  had  been  a  dog,  I  couldn't  have  loved 
him  more." 

The  doctor  laughed.  "  Queer  little  girl, 
aren't  you  ?  Oh,  well,  there's  no  need  to 
worry  any  more.  He  was  very  weak,  but 
that  helped  me,  because  he  couldn't  struggle 
when  I-  patched  him  up.  He'll  be  frisky  as 
ever  in  a  month  or  so,  and  earning  the  curses 
of  the  anglers  for  miles  around.  By  the 
way,  where  are  Geoffrey  and  Paul  ?  " 

*'  Geoffrey  isn't  in  yet.  Paul  Ranley's 
gone." 

"  Gone  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  steadily.  "  He  asked  me 
to  apologise  to  you.  He  had  a  wire,  and  had 
to  go  back  to  town  by  the  next  train." 

The  doctor  wrinkled  his  forehead,  then 
looked  at  her  curiously.  "  My  dear,  there's 
something  behind  this.  I  know  it  was  pretty 
rotten  of  him  to  have  shot  Jerry,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  an  accident.  Surely  you  didn't 
ask  him  to  go  ?  "  He  studied  her  strange 
expression  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"No."  Her  voice  shook  slightly.  "He 
just — went." 

He  fondled  his  chin.  "  H'm.  Queer. 
Very  queer.  He  must  have  felt  a  bit  un- 
comfortable about  it,  of  course.  And  per- 
sonally, I'm  rather  surprised.  He  struck  me 
as  being  too  fond  of  Nature  to  want  to  kill 
things.  However,"  he  shrugged  his  should- 
ders,  "  I'd  like  to  know  if  this  call  to  town 
is  genuine.  Are  you  certain  he  didn't  clear 
off  because  he'd  offended  you  ?  " 

Peggie  was  silent.  He  noticed  the  shadows 
under  her  eyes,  the  tension  about  her  mouth, 
and  wondered  vaguely.  Then  his  long 
experience  of  humanity  prompted  a  sudden 
shrewd  question. 

"  Are  you — disappointed  in  him  ?  " 

Her  continued  silence  revealed  the  truth. 
**  And  I  thought  it  was  Geoffrey  she  pre- 
ferred," he  told  himself  in  amazement.  "  I 
must  have  been  blind.  Poor  child,  I  told 
her  sheneeded  o.th,er  things  besides  scenery, 
but  I  didn't  dream  of  this.  Better  leave 
matters  for  a  day  or  two.  She's  hurt  at 
present.  But  it  will  blow  over."  Not  for  him 
to  realise  that  sensitive  youth  could  never 
quite  recover  from  the  wound  of  a  lost  ideal. 


"  Well,  well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  it's  a  pity, 
but  it  can't  be  helped  now."  He  took  her 
arm  and  started  strolling  up  and  down  the 
garden,  trying  to  turn  her  thoughts  by 
talking  about  the  flowers. 

She  listened  in  a  detached  way,  making  a 
gallant  pretence  of  interest.  Nothing  could 
dismiss  from  her  mind  the  vision  of  Jerry 
lying  on  that  bank,  and  Paul  standing  pale 
and  mute  before  her  scornful  eyes. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  unutterable  weariness. 

The  doctor,  feeling  for  his  knife  to  cut  off 
a  dead  bloom,  turned  abruptly  and  drew 
something  from  his  pocket. 

"  I'd  forgotten  this.  We'll  keep  it  as  a 
relic.  Lucky  for  Jerry  it  made  a  clean 
wound.  Probed  it  out  fairly  easily."  He 
held  up  a  small  bullet. 

Peggie's  hand  went  to  her  breast.  Her 
eyes  widened  strangely.  When  she  spoke, 
her  voice  trembled  with  a  sudden  flood  of 
hope. 

"  But  Paul  had  a  shot-gun  !  " 

*"  By  Jove  !     So  he  did.     It  was  Geoffrey 

who   carried  the   rifle.     Here,   I   say " 

He  stopped,  and  laughed  quietly.  Peggie 
had  opened  the  garden  gate  and  was  running 
across  the  moors  towards  the  station. 


Walking  up  and  down  the  deserted  plat- 
form, Paul  tried  to  forget  an  insistent  yearn- 
ing for  what-might-have-been.  It  was  hard. 
His  mind  kept  forming  a  picture  of  the 
future,  a  grey  vista  from  which  there  would 
be  no  relief. 

"  If  only "  he  began  for  the  hundredth 

time,  and  winced  at  the  futile  words.  His 
vain  wishing  made  things  worse.  Much 
better  to  force  back  regrets  and  goad  him- 
self to  other  thoughts. 

Checking  his  solitary  patrol,  he  stopped 
opposite  some  advertisement  posters  and 
pretended  to  study  them,  pretended  to 
wander  through  an  Italian  village  made 
gaudy  by  the  blues  and  yellows  of  a  com- 
mercial artist.  But  only  his  eyes  obeyed. 
Every  nerve  in  his  body  ached  with  a 
relentless  longing,  and  there  was  no  escape. 

"  You're  a  fool,"  he  decided.  "  What's 
the  use  of " 

Came  a  patter  of  feet.  He  swung  round, 
saw  Peggie,  her  face  flushed  and  her  hair 
blown  about  in  silky  tendrils,  half  running 
up  the  platform.  The  look  in  her  eyes 
almost  made  his  heart  stop  beating. 

"  Look  at  that,"  she  said  breathlessly,  and 
she  held  up  the  bullet. 

At  first  the  throbbing  of  his  pulses  seemed 
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to  interfere  with  his  sight.  He  stared 
stupidly,  like  a  man  who  had  seen  a  vision. 
Then  realisation  dawned. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth."  Something  in  her 
tense  voice  warned  him,  but  loyalty  still 
prompted  a  weak  attempt  to  shield  his 
friend. 

**  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said  unevenly. 
*^  But — we  changed  guns," 

**  You  didn't.  You  had  the  shot-gun 
when  I  met  you." 

He  made  no  answer.     Peggie  laid  a  hand 


on  his  arm  and  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said  again. 

With  those  eyes  on  him,  a  lie  was  im- 
possible.    So  he  told  her. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  at  last 
by  Peggie.  "  But  why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 
she  asked  softly. 

"  Because — because — oh,  my  dear  !  "  Her 
expression  drew  a  gasp  of  incredulous 
wonder  from  him. 

"  Paul,"  she  whispered,  her  face  radiant, 
"  won't  you  say  it  ?     I'm  longing  to  hear." 


FERLY-FAIR. 

npHERE  are  goblets  silver -stemmed,  of  scarlet  rim, 
•*•      So  ferly-fair  *  to  see, 
When  as  your  way  you  take  by  gorsen  brake, 
*Twixt  the  heather  and  the  dark  holm -tree, 
O'  morns,  and  in  the  gloamings  grey. 

And  whether  they  be  glitt'ring  with  hoar  frost  at  the  brim, 

Or  white  with  cloud -fledged  feather  ; 
Or  be-misted  with  the  rime  of  fill-dyke  time, 

Stand  these  slim  moss-cups  together, 
Morn,  noon,  and  in  the  gloamings  grey. 

All  ye  who  trace  the  winding  of  these  hill -tracks  dim, 

Of  whatsoever  craft  ye  be  ; 
Whether  quarrier  of  the  sand,  or  farming  hand, 

Or  seafarer  from  the  harbour  quay. 
When  the  noontide  fades  to  gloaming  grey; 

Whilst  home  ye  bring  your  shoulder -load  of  oak  or  furzen  limb, 

'Twixt  the  heather  and  the  dark  holm-tree, 
To  dream  beside  the  flre  of  the  maid  of  heart's  desire 

So  ferly-fair  to  see  ; 
Look  you,  cups  of  scarlet  rim  hold  sweet  tokens  to  the  brim. 

Of  the  lengthening  days  to  be, 
O'  morns  and  in  the  gloamings  grey  ! 


ALICE  E,  GILLINGTON. 


♦  Ferly=  wonderful. 


RODDY  VEREKER'S 

LESSON 

By  ^^BRIDOON" 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GILBERT  HOLIDAY 


MR,  WILLIAM  CRUMPLIN  turned 
his  back  on  the  Cavalry  Barracks 
and  his  face  to  the  east  wind; 
then,  adjusting  the  collar  of  an  ineffective- 
looking  waterproof  against  the  onslaught 
of  the  driving  rain,  he  made  his  way  towards 
the  evening  glitter  of  the  garrison  town. 

His  movements  would  have  caused  no 
comment,  even  had  they  excited  so  much 
as  a  passing  glance,  from  any  of  Mr.  Crump- 
lin's  acquaintances  who  might  have  been 
found  among  the  wet  hurrying  few  who 
passed  him  by  on  this  November  evening. 
For  it  had  been  his  daily  habit  for  the  past 
two  years  or  so,  to  leave  at  this  evening 
hour  the  barracks  where  he  was  employed 
as  civilian  groom  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  there  stationed,  and  pass  an 
hour  or  so  with  his  cronies  before  seeking  his 
lodging  in  the  town,  his  supper  and  his  bed. 

No  apparent  difference,  then,  was  to  be 
discerned  by  the  observant  eye  between 
this  and  innumerable  other  occasions  of 
an  (outwardly)  precisely  similar  nature. 
But  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  difference — 
disturbing,  nay,  devastating  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  threatening  magnitude,  was 
only  too  clear  to  the  troubled  mind  of 
Mr.  Crumplin  himself.  It  had  been  trou- 
bling him  now  for  the  past  week.  From 
a  semblance  of  unreality,  prompting  him 
at  times  almost  to  disbelief,  it  had  grown 
daily  in  its  tragic  importance  and  looming 
imminence.  And  to-night  the  inevitable 
hour  had  arrived. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Mr.  William 
Crumplin,  having  been  detected  in  the  act 
of  purloining  forage  from  the  stables  of  a 
certain  Major  Westbrook,  had,  seven  days 
before,  been  dismissed  with  a  week's  notice 
(and  the  greatest  reluctance)  by  his  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Roderick  Vereker.  A  state  of 
affairs  with  the  justice  of  which  Mr.  Crump- 
lin, in  his  heart,  entirely  agreed. 


Pondering  dully  the  fate  which  had  set 
him  adrift,  no  longer  a  young  man — (fifty, 
was  it,  or  fifty-one  ?  blowed  if  he  could 
remember — not  that  it  made  much  odds) — 
without  a  sufficiently  good  character  to 
make  future  employment,  in  the  only 
walk  of  life  he  knew,  other  than  extremely 
doubtful,  Mr.  Crumplin  sought  his  lodging, 
ate  his  supper,  interviewed  his  landlady, 
paid  his  reckoning  and  retired  to  rest. 

Early  in  life  it  had  been  his  earnest  wish 
to  become  a  jockey.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  had  sought  and  obtained  employment 
in  a  large  racing  establishment  just  outside 
his  own  native  town  of  Chislebury. 

From  the  first  the  shrewd  trainer  who 
employed  him  had  detected  an  unmistakable 
aptitude  for  his  work,  and  a  genuine  but 
rare  understanding  of  the  animals  under  his 
care,  which  placed  the  skinny  stable-lad 
in  a  class  above  his  fellows.  This  had  not, 
at  first,  meant  preferment — far  from  it.  He 
was  given  more  work  to  do,  because  he  did 
it  well ;  "  bad "  horses  were  put  in  his 
charge,  and  became  better  mannered,  better 
tempered.  He  was  no  great  horseman,  yet 
awkward  horses  went  kindly  for  him.  He 
was  generally  admitted  to  possess,  in  a 
marked  degree,  what  is  known  as  *'  a  way 
with  horses."  The  fact  was  that  the 
youthful  Crumplin  had  a  genuine  love  of 
horses.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  love  of  riding  horses,  of  racing,  jumping, 
or  schooling  horses ;  it  was  the  horse 
himself  which  interested,  nay,  enthralled 
the  lad  ;  his  duties  were  to  him  no  drudgery, 
to  be  got  over  and  done  with,  skimped  if 
possible,  and  forgotten  till  next  day.  Horses 
were  in  his  thoughts  by  day,  often  in  his 
dreams  by  night.  The  success  or  failure 
in  a  race  of  one  or  other  of  his  charges  meant 
to  him  an  exultation  or  grief  of  which  his 
fellow-lads  knew  nothing,  and  would  not 
— could  not — have  understood. 
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Fearless,  with  tlie  fearlessness  of  complete 
understanding,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as 
one  without  nerves.  This  was  .  not  so. 
Before  a  race  he  was,  in  fact,  acutely 
nervous  ;  but  not  for  himself.  As  a  fond 
mother  contemplates  with  anxiety  the  issue 
of  any  hazardous  feat  of  her  offspring,  so 
did  Crumplin  suffer  for  the  horses  he  rode. 

Yet  this  heaven-sent  gift  was  the  primary 
cause  of  his  early  failure  in  the  career  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

By  the  end  of  his  first  year's  -  riding  in 
public,  he  became  known  to  the  racing 
fraternity  as  the  boy  who  would  not  use 
his  whip. 

His  rides  became  fewer  and  fewer  and,  at 
twenty,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  scene 
of  his  early  hopes  and  failure  and  embarked 
on  the  precarious  career  of  private  groom. 
Yet  one  tie  there  was  with  the  life  of  his 
youthful  dreams  to  which  he  still  held. 
Year  by  year,  as  it  fell  due,  he  had  paid, 
out  of  his  savings,  as  a  point  of  honour  due 
to  himself,  the  fee  for  retaining  his  licence 
to  ride  as  a  steeplechase  jockey.  Thus  we 
meet  Mr.  "William  Crumplin,  a  qualified, 
licensed  jockey  under  National  Hunt  Rules, 
aged  fifty  (or  was  it  fifty-one  ?),  dismissed 
from  his  job  as  groom.  A  pathetic  figure 
enough. 

II. 

When  Lady  Vereker  had  retired  to  bed, 
her  heart  full  of  misgivings,  Sir  John  turned 
to  his  son  and,  as  the  latter  put  it  to  himself, 
*'  opened  the  ball." 

''  You  are  in  trouble,  Roderick  ?  "  Sir 
John  made  this  observation  as  one  who 
states  a  fact. 

"  Well,  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  hole,  father." 
("  Over  the  first  fence,  anyhow  !  ") 

''  Money  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  Er — nothing  worse,  I  trust  1  " 

''  No." 

*'  How  much  do  you  owe  ?  " 

The  young  man  hesitated — then  : 

"  A  fairish  sum,  father,  I'm  afraid." 

Sir  John  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  My  dear  Roderick,"  he  said,  "  neither 
your  mother  nor  I  flatter  ourselves  that  a 
visit  from  you  here,  in  town,  in  the  middle  of 
the  hunting  season,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
sense  of  filial  duty.  The  allowance  I  make 
you  is  an  ample  one  ;  were  it  not,  I  should 
long  ago  either  have  increased  it  or  removed 
you  to  a  sphere  of  activity  where  less  leisure 
would  automatically  have  curtailed  your 
expenditure.     This  may  have  to  be  done. 


But  before  I  can  promise  anything  or  decide 
what  steps  to  take  I  must  know  the  full 
extent  of  your  liabilities  and  " — he  paused, 
then  finished — "  and  how  you  propose  to 
meet  them." 

"  Now  for  it,"  thought  Roderick.  "  Well, 
father,  I  suppose  two  thousand  would 
cover  the  lot."  ,,  . 

The  young  man  blurted  out  the  words 
while  watching  carefully  for  any  indications 
of  emotion  on  the  part  ..of  his  paijent.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed.  Sir  John  exhibiting 
no  outward  sign.     . 

"  It  is  a  great-deal  of  money,  Roderiok." 

"It  is,"  feelingly,    ,  '  ^>^ 

''  And  how  do  you  propose  to  set  about 
paying  it  ?  " 

This  was  a  fresh  line  altogether. 

"Well,  er — I  suppose  I  must  just  go 
quietly  for  a  bit,  and  er — till  I'm  square, 
what  ?  " 

*'  I  see.  And  how  long  do  you  estimate 
that  this  process  will  take  ?  " 

Another  facer  !     This  was  awful. 

*'  Oh,  about  two  years,  or  perhaps  a  bit 
more,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah !  Now,  just  assuming  that  your 
calculation  is  not  as  inaccurate  as  it  was 
rapid,  do  you  think  that  your  creditors 
would  be  prepared  to  wait,  even  for  two 
years,  for  settlement  ?  " 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this  cou])  de  grace, 
Sir  John  continued  steadily  : 

"No,  Roddy,  it  won't  do.  Let  us  go 
into  this  question  thoroughly.  What  horses 
have  you  now,  and  what  are  they  worth  ? 
The  season  is  by  no  ^leans  over  and  good 
horses  should  fetch  fair  prices." 

The  young  man  recognised  dully  that 
the  battle  was  lost.  Better  nxake  a  clean 
sweep. 

"  I  have  six  now.  Tiger  Lily  is  in  train- 
ing. He's  a  really  good  horse.  I  hoped 
to  run  him  in  the  Allcomers'  Chase  at 
Chislebury.  He's  worth  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred now  to  the  man  who  wants  him,  and 
the  entry  can  go  with  the  horse.  The 
rest  are  goodish  hunters,  worth  perhaps  £150 
apiece.  And  that's  about  all,"  he  concluded 
lamely. 

"  Well,  that  would  break  the  back  of 
your  debts,  would  it  not  ?  Fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds  odd  ?  And  by  living  quietly  for 
a  comparatively  short  time  you  should  be 
pretty  well  straight  in,  say,  a  year's  time. 
I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you,  my  dear 
son,"  Sir  John  continued,  receiving  no 
reply,  "  but  we  all  have  to  learn  to  stand 
on  our  own  legs,  be  they  long  or  short ; 
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though  you  will  admit  that  there  is  less 
excuse  for  the  long-legged  for  not  doing  so." 
•'^  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Well,  good  night, 
father,  sorry  I  troubled  you — I  ought  to 
have  thought  it  out  for  myself,  I  suppose," 
^hd  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

*'  Good  night,  Roddy,"  his  father  replied  ; 
then,  "  By  the  way,  who  trains  Tiger  Lily 
for  you?  "  ^  ' 

""■'"'''  Beale,  at  Chislebury.     Why  ?  "     "'   ' 

".I  think  I  have  heard  his  name.  He 
ffiiist;  be  getting  on  in  years." 

"  Yes — he's  over  sixty.     Why  ?  " 
'*'  Nothing.     Good  night,  my  boy." 
"  Good  night,  father." 
"Oh,  Roddy!" 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Say  good  night  to  your  mother  as  you 
go  up." 

"  But  she'll  be  asleep,  won't  she  ?  " 
"  I  think  not,"  said  Sir  John. 
For  many  minutes  after  the  departure 
of  his  son  Sir  John  Vereker  sat  plunged  in 
thought.  He  was  a  rich  man,  and  Roderick 
was  his  only  child,  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
But,  he  reflected,  the  boy  must  have  his 
lesson  ;  yes,  he  must  learn  before  it  became 
too  late  ;  otherwise,  who  knew  what  might 
not  happen  when  he,  his  father,  could  no 
longer  help  him  ?  With  his  mind  made 
up.  Sir  John  walked  to  his  writing-table  and 
wrote  two  letters.  One  was  addressed  to 
Henry  Beale,  Long  Farrow,  Chislebury, 
Sussex  ;  the  other  to  the  much-decorated 
Commanding  Officer  of  a  famous  cavalry 
regiment. 

After  which,  this  excellent  man  switched 
out  the  lights,  mounted  the  staircase,  and 
proceeded  to  reassure  his  anxious  but 
trusting  Lady  by  outlining  his  plan  of 
action. 

IIL 

*'  Miss  Marjorie  Draycott  and  Mr.  Roder- 
ick Vereker  chatting  in  the  paddock  at 
Frampton.  Our  readers  will  recall  that 
Miss  Draycott's  Tam-o'-Shanter,  ridden 
by  Mr.  Vereker,  finished  second  in  the 
Tally  Ho  !  Steeplechase."  [Thus  the  weekly 
illustrated  papers.] 

"  Sorry,  Marjorie,  we  did  our  best  and  ran 
him  pretty  close,  but  you  know " 

"  My  dear,  of  course  I  know.  It  can't 
be  helped,  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you. 
Did  you  drop  much  ?  " 

"  No — ^that  is — well,  the  fact  is  I  didn't 
have  a  bet.  You  see,  I  could  only  have 
backed  what  I  rode,  and  as  it  is,  I  should 
have  lost !  " 


"  Well,  that's  something,  anyhow ;  but 
oh,  Roddy  !  how  I  wish  Tam-o'-Shanter  had 
won  and  you'd  backed  him  !  You'd  have 
been  straight  by  now  !  " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  had  a  bet  anyhow." 
''  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  to  disap- 
point you  or  anything,  you  know  ;  but  you 
see,  I  know  Tiger  Lily  ;  and  I  knew  nothing 
else  out  to-day  had  an  earthly,  if  only 
Rigby  sat  still  on  him.  What  I  didn't 
know,"  he  continued,  "  was  that  your 
horse  could  run  him  as  close  as  he  did. 
There  was  a  moment  when  Rigby  hit  Tiger 
Lily,  and  I  thought  I  had  him.  But  Rigby 
saw  at  once  it  wouldn't  do,  and  left  him 
alone  after  that,  and  the  horse  settled  down 
again." 

A  minute  or  two  passed,  during  which 
period  Roddy  allowed  his  gaze  to  rest  on 
his  companion,  now  apparently  lost  in 
meditation. 

The  lady  was  well  worth  looking  at.  Only 
child  of  a  love-match  between  old  Maxwell 
Draycott,  Australian  millionaire  and  race- 
horse owner,  and  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
English  house,  she  had  inherited  the  finer 
qualities  of  both  her  parents.  She  com- 
bined in  her  person  her  mother's  good  looks 
and  air  of  the  grande  dame,  and  her  father's 
love  of  sport,  straightforward  good  sense 
and  integrity. 

From  the  crown  of  the  simple  yet  perfect 
felt  hat  which  covered  her  fair  hair,  to  the 
tips  of  her  practical  yet  perfect  shoes,  she 
looked  what  she  was — a  lady  and  a  sports- 
woman. 

Her  mind  made   up,   Marjorie  Draycott 
proceeded  to  give  utterance  to  her  plan. 
"  Roddy  ?  " 
" Hmm  ? " 

"  How  did  you  think  Rigby  rode  Tiger 
Lily  to-day  ?  "  [ 

"  Well  enough.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
has  ridden  him  in  public,  you  know." 

**Yes,    I    know."     Then,    "Roddy,    do 
you  know  of  anyone  whom  they  could  get 
who  would  ride  Tiger  Lily  as  well  as  Rigby  ? 
Think  hard."     There  was  a  short  pause. 
"  No,  can't  say  I  do." 
**  Anyhow,  not  without  knowing  him  ?  " 
*'  Certainly  not  without  knowing  him," 
Roddy  agreed. 

"  And  the  Allcomers'  Chase  at  Chislebury 
is  a  fortnight  from  to-day,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Tiger  Lily  should  be  trained  to 
a  hair  by  then." 

*'  And  Tam-o'-Shanter  ?  '' 
Roddy  shook  his  head. 
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"  If  anytHng  happened  to  Tiger  Lily 
I'd  say  you  liad  the  race  in  your  pocket ; 

but  otherwise "     He  broke  ofi  with  a 

sympathetic  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Yes,  I  see.  Wait  for  me  here  !  "  she 
commanded. 

Marjorie  left  Eoddy  and,  seeking  the 
weighing-room,  asked  the  clerk  if  Rigby 
were  within.  The  jockey  came  out  in  a 
moment  and  touched  his  cap. 

"  Rigby,"  said  Marjorie, ''  ha ve  they  off ered 
you  the  mount  on  Tiger  Lily  at  Chislebury  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,"  replied  the  man,  "  they  did, 
but  I  told  them  I  should  have  to  ask  you 
about  it,  as  you'd  engaged  me  for  your 
horse." 

"  Well,  Rigby,  the  pair  of  you  got  on  so 


that  Tam-o'-Shanter  hasn't  a  chance,  even 
if  you  ride  him,  against  Tiger  Lily  and  Rigby, 
so  what  does  it  matter  who  rides  Tam- 
o'-Shanter  ?  I'll  get  young  Briggs  to  ride 
him." 

"  But,  Marjorie " 

**  No,  Roddy.  I've  made  up  my  mind. 
I  think  it's  perfectly  beastly  of  your  father 
to  make  you  sell  a  horse  like  Tiger  Lily. 
But  he  can't  prevent  you  from  backing  him 
if  you  can  raise  the  money.  After  all, 
it  is  only  what  the  horse  would  have  won 
for  you  if  you'd  kept  him.  By  the  way, 
do  you  know  the  man  who  bought  him  ?  " 

"  No.  I  got  a  letter  from  Beale,  saying 
that  a  fellow  called  Perez — a  Dago  of  sorts, 
presumably — wanted  him  and  would  I  sell 


**  *  Sorry,  Marjorie,  we  did  our  best  and  ran  him  pretty  close,  but  you  know — 
*  My  dear,  of  course  I  know.     It  can't  be  helped,  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you.' 


well  to-day  that  I  think  you'd  better 
accept." 

"  Thank  you,  miss,  I'm  sure  !  "  said  Rigby. 
His  satisfaction  was  plainly  evident.  Mar- 
jorie returned  to  Roddy. 

"  They've  asked  Rigby  to  ride  Tiger 
Lily  at  Chislebury  and  he's  going  to  accept. 
I've  just  seen  him,"  she  announced. 

"  Ah  !  " 

Marjorie  continued.  "  Could  you  raise 
a  couple  of  hundred,  Roddy  ?  " 

*'  Well,  dear,  I  suppose  I  could.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  must  back  Tiger  Lily. 
He's  a  certainty,  with  Rigby  up." 

II  Well,  but " 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say. 
You're  going  to  say  that  you  can't  back 
Tiger  Lily  and  ride  my  Tam-o'-Shanter  in 
the  same  race.     But  you've  just  admitted 


him  for  seven  hundred.  In  view  of  the 
chat  I'd  had  with  the  governor  about  a 
week  before,  I  said  yes.  I've  never  seen 
the  fellow  Perez.  In  fact,  I  gathered  from 
Beale  that  he's  not  even  in  England.  Where 
the  fun  lies  in  running  horses  you  never 
see  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  understand,"  he 
concluded. 

"  Well,  that's  settled,  Roddy  darling. 
You'll  come  to  us  for  the  Chislebury  meeting, 
of  course  ?  " 

"  Rather."  Roddy  eyed  his  lady  with 
much  tenderness,  then  watched  her  retreat- 
ing form  till  it  was  out  of  sight  among  the 
crowd. 

IV. 

Roddy  Vekeker  boarded  his  train  at 
Victoria  in  a  fairly  tranquil  frame  of  mind. 
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To  begin  with,  frequent  letters  from  Mar- 
jorie  had  kept  him  informed  as  to  the  well- 
being  of  Tiger  Lily.  This,  apparently, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tam-o'-Shanter, 
also,  was  as  fit  as  he  could  be. 

"  He  has  come  on  tremendously,"  wrote 
Marjorie  enthusiastically,  "  and  we  fear 
nothing  but  Tiger  Lily.  But  oh,  Roddy, 
I  wish  you  were  riding  him  !  But  of  course, 
I  know  you  can't,  and  I'm  sure  little  Briggs 
\^ill  do  his  best.  Have  you  put  your  money 
on  Tiger  Lily  ?  I  see  he  is  shortening 
every  day." 

Well,  the  money  was  on,  all  right,  at  seven 
to  one.  Tiger  Lily's  price  was,  as  Marjorie 
said,  shortening  every  day.  Still,  sevens 
wasn't  bad,  and  would,  with  the  sale  of  his 
hunters,  put  him  quite  straight  if  Tiger 
Lily  fulfilled  expectations.  If  only  the 
day  after  to-morrow  were  over  !  Still,  the 
thing  was  a  pretty  fair  certainty,  he  reflected, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  would  see  Marjorie  ! 
Would  she  meet  him  at  Chislebury  ?  He 
had  wired  his  train.  Of  course  she'd  be 
there,  bless  her  !     Yes,  life  wasn't  so  bad. 

He  was  reflecting  thus  when  the  train  ran 
into  a  station  where  a  paper-boy  passed 
along  the  platform,  raucously  bawling  his 
wares.  Roddy  beckoned  to  the  youth  and 
bought  a  paper.  He  read  it  through. 
*'  Coal  dispute  may  be  settled."  "  Missing 
typist  found  drowned  "—the  usual  stufi  ! 
Idly  he  turned  to  the  stop-press  column. 
His  eye  caught  a  small,  almost  illegible 
paragraph  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Then 
his  heart  seemed  to  miss  a  beat.  What  was 
this  ?  The  misshapen  type  danced  before 
his  eyes  as  he  read  the  paragraph  again. 
"  Jockey  T.  Rigby  severely  injured  Notting- 
ham to-day." 

Roddy  lowered  the  paper,  and  gazed 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  flying  landscape. 

Alone  after  breakfast  the  following  morn- 
ing Roddy  and  Marjorie  discussed  the 
tragedy  as  calmly  as  they  could. 

Marjorie,  as  usual,  voiced  what,  indeed, 
seemed  the  only  possible  solution. 

"  My  dear,  there's  only  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Tiger  Lily's  chance  with .  a  strange 
jockey  goes  out  to  long  odds.  Tam-o'-Shan- 
ter is  at  five  to  one  to-day.  He  may  be 
shorter  still  to-morrow.  Anyhow,  he's  the 
only  thing  in  the  race  now,  as  I  see  it.  You 
must  ride  him,  my  dear,  and  you  must  put 
your  shirt  on  him." 

Further  reflection  failed  to  better  this 
advice,  and  Roddy's  soldier  servant  was 
dispatched  by  train  for  boots  and  breeches. 


Roddy  had,  he  reckoned,  just  over  three 
hundred  pounds  at  his  bank  left  over  from 
the  sale  of  his  hunters.  That  this  sum  had 
been  earmarked  for  the  early  assuaging  of 
the  more  clamorous  of  his  creditors  could 
not  now  be  helped.  As  a  man  who  burns 
his  boats  Roddy  rang  up  his  bookmakers. 

"  Is  that  Goodbrookes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Roderick  Vereker  speaking.  How 
does  Tam-o'-Shanter  stand  to-day  for 
to-morrow's  race  ?  " 

"  One  moment,  sir."  Then,  "  Four  to 
one,  sir." 

"  And  Tiger  Lily  ?  " 

"  Sevens,  sir,  and  lengthening." 

"  Give  me  twelve  hundred  to  three 
hundred  Tam-o'-Shanter,  please." 

The  bet  was  acknowledged  by  the  distant 
voice. 

The  die  was  cast. 


On  the  day  following  our  first  meeting  with 
him,  Mr.  William  Crumplin  went  home  to 
his  wife.  This  lady  had  married  him  (he 
himself  would  thus  have  described  an 
occurrence  at  which  he  had  never  ceased 
to  marvel)  some  years  before.  She  had 
brought  to  the  family  fortunes  a  small 
house  in  Kyle  Street,  Pimlico  ;  and  a  sound 
head  for  business.  The  marriage  had  from 
the  first  been  without  visible  affection  on 
either  side,  and  to  Crumplin,  following 
his  calling,  the  Kyle  Street  house  had  become 
merely  a  port  of  call  whenever,  as  now,  he 
had  found  himself  out  of  a  job.  His  wife 
took  in  washing  and  lodgers,  and  it  was 
tacitly  understood  between  them  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  remain  under  her  roof 
during  reasonable  periods,  from  time  to 
time,  provided  that  his  presence  did  not 
interfere  with  business.  Usually  his  was 
not  a  protracted  stay  :  but  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Crumplin's  efforts  to  find  a  job  had  been 
more  than  usually  unsuccessful,  and  on 
one  March  morning,  two  weeks  before  the 
Allcomers'  Steeplechase  was  to  be  run, 
the  lady  of  the  house  gave  her  lord  notice 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"  Bill,  'ave  you  got  a  job  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  Maria." 

"  Well,  you'll  'ave  to  look  sharp  about  it. 
There's  a  party  wants  your  room.  'E's 
comin'  in  day  after  to-morrer.  You'll 
'ave  to  'op  it." 

*'  All  right,  Maria.  I'll  shift  first  thing 
to-morrer  morning." 

''  You  will  that !   and  you'll   leave  yer 
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room  clean  and  decent,  what's  more !  " 
Mr.  Crumplin  rose  from  his  chair  in  the 
kitchen  with  a  mumble  indicative  of  ac- 
quiescence, put  on  his  cap  and  left  the 
house. 

In  the  sawdust-floored  bar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring public-house,  some  minutes  later, 
Mr.  Crumplin,  having  stood  one  glass  of 
beer  and  been  stood  a  second,  felt  disposed 


had  worked  in  his  establishment  as  a  lad> 
aye,  and  ridden  for  the  stable  too  !  Seven 
to  one  !  Why,  it  was  money  from  home  ! 
And  who  was  riding  him  ?  Why,  Eigby, 
the  best  of  'em  all !  And  he  took  some 
riding,  ^  he  would  have  them  know  !  No 
monkey  tricks  with  that  'orse !  Why, 
show  a  whip  to  him  and  he'd  shut  up  like 
a   concertina  !     But   sit   still   on   him,   use 


'Two  horses  and  one  man  came  down  in  a  heap." 


to  take  part  in  the  animated  discourse  of 
his  fellow-guests. 

The  talk  turned  on  the  big  race  a  fort- 
night hence,  and  the  chances  of  the  different 
"  probable  starters "  were  eagerly  dis- 
cussed. Another  glass  of  beer,  and  Mr. 
Crumplin  had  changed  from  the  meek 
and  humble  spouse  of  Kyle  Street  to  an 
intolerant  and  argumentative  champion  of 
one  Tiger  Lily,  whose  price,  he  noted, 
was  then  at  seven  to  one.  Had  he  not 
himself  brought  the  horse  over  from  Ireland 
when  his  late  employer  bought  him  ?  Had 
the  horse  not  been  in  his  care  for  over  a  year 
— in  fact,  right  up  to  the  time  when  he  was 
sent  to  Beale  at  Chislebury,  to  be  trained  ? 
Fine  trainer  too,  Beale  was  !     He,  Crumplin, 


J 


your  voice  a  bit,  and,  if  the 
'orse  liked  you,  why,  there 
\7as  nothink  else  in  the  race 
to  touch  him  ! 

"  Better  pop  off  down  to 
Chislebury  yourself,  ole  sport,   just  to  see 
'e  don't  come  to    no    'arm,"    suggested   a 
sarcastic    voice    amid    a    chorus    of    easy 
badinage. 

Mr.  Crumplin,  shortly  after  this,  with- 
drew, happily  conscious  of  having  made  an 
impression  upon  the  unenlightened. 

But  the  wag's  words  stuck.  After  all, 
he  had  to  go  somewhere  to-morrow.  He 
was  known  at  Beale's  place,  or  had  been, 
as  a  good  worker.     Why  not  ? 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  for  the  second 
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time  in  his  life,  Mr.  William  Crumplin 
sought  and  obtained  employment  at  a  large 
training  establishment  at  Chislebury,  Sussex. 

VI. 

Two  conversations  dealing  with  the  All- 
comers' Steeplechase  are  of  interest.  Both 
are  short  and  to  the  point;  The  first  took 
place  at  Beale's  stables  at  Long  Farrow  on 


"  Well,  Beale,"  replied  his  patron,  with 
a  short  laugh,  "  it's  a  sporting  chance.  If 
you  think  it's  worth  taking,  let  us  take 
it  by  all  means." 

The  second  conversation  took  place  against 
the  paddock  rails  on  Chislebury  racecourse, 
ten  minutes  before  the  horses  went  to  the 
post  for  the  Allcomers'  Chase. 


•  And  Tiger  Lily  went  on  to  win  alone." 


the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  race. 
"  There  is  just  one  chance,  to  my  mind  ; 
to  give  the  mount  to  this  man  Crumplin. 
I  know  him,  as  I  told  you.  He's  not  an 
artist,  but  he  has  a  wonderful  way  with 
horses,  and  he  knows  Tiger  Lily  by  heart. 
You  saw  him  ride  the  horse  this  morning. 
Otherwise " — Beale,  the  trainer,  shrugged 
his  shoulders — **  we  may  as  well  scratch  the 
horse." 


"  What's  wrong,  Roddy  ?  " 

By  way  of  answer,  Roddy  Vereker  pointed 
to  the  indicator.  Marjorie  read  the  newly 
hoisted  legend  :—"  No.  7.  W.  Crumplin." 

''  Who  is  W.  Crumplin  ?  I've  never 
heard  of  him." 

"  He's  an  old  cross-country  jockey  whom 
I  had  as  groom  for  a  couple  of  years." 

"  But  why  in  the  world  did  they  give  him 
the  mount  ?     Surely  they  could  have  done 
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better  tlian  that,  even  in  so  sliort  a  time  ?  " 

Roddy  gave  a  short,  mirthless  laugh. 

"  They  might  have  done  a  lot  worse  ; 
Crumplin  was  in  Beale's  stable  as  a  lad. 
I've  just  been  speaking  to  him.  It  seems 
that  after  he  left  me  he  migrated  back  to 
Beale,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  or  so  he's 
been  looking  after  Tiger  Lily  and  riding 
him  in  his  work.  He  knows  the  horse  inside 
out." 

Marjorie's  grey  eyes  grew  wide  with  con- 
sternation. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  "  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  before 
Roddy  mounted  Tam-o'-Shanter  to  go  to 
the  post  no  further  word  was  spoken  by 
either  of  these  two  thoroughly  alarmed 
young  people.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
to  be  said. 

Roddy,  as  he  rode  to  the  post,  was  a  prey 
to  gloomy  forebodings.  He  had  awaited, 
with  much  interest  and  some  confidence, 
the  solving  of  the  well-kept  secret  of  Tiger 
Lily's  jockey.  He  had  carefully  gone  over 
in  his  mind,  one  by  one,  all  whom  he  con- 
sidered might  possibly  be  given  the  ride — 
professionals  and  gentlemen  riders  alike — 
without  finding  one  who,  without  knowing 
the  horse,  would  be  likely  to  spoil  his, 
Roddy's,  plan  of  campaign.  This,  briefly, 
had  been  to  lie  up  to  Tiger  Lily,  allowing 
him  to  make  the  running  to  within  a  mile 
of  home ;  then  to  sharpen  up  the  pace 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  other  to  use 
his  whip.  And  here,  out  of  the  blue,  was 
a  man  the  possibility  of  whose  riding  had 
never  even  occurred  to  him ;  yet  withal 
one  who  could  certainly  ride  adequately  at 
least,  and  who,  moreover,  was  literally 
incapable  of  using  his  whip  !  He  glanced 
at  Tiger  Lily  and  his  jockey  and  found,  as 
he  expected,  that  the  man  had  neither  whip' 
nor  spurs. 

"  Ah,  well,"  thought  Roddy,  "  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours !  "  He'd  lost  a  jolly 
good  horse  and  a  jolly  lot  of  money  ;  and 
now  he  looked  like  losing  his  best  girl  as 
well — not  to  mention  a  jolly  lot  more  money  ! 
He  couldn't  expect  a  girl  like  Marjorie 
to  wait  perhaps  three  years  to  marry  him  ! 
Why,  dash  it,  there  were  dozens  of  fellows 
who'd  fairly  leap  at  the  chance— good 
chaps,  too  !  Just  as  good  or  better  than 
he  was,  and  better  ofi.  He  supposed  he'd 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  living  in  the 
mess  like  a  hermit,  with  a  sword  on  all 
day ;    they  can't  serve  a  writ  on  a  fellow 


while  he's  got  a  sword  on,  so  he'd  heard. 
But  what  about  plain  clothes  ?  He  must 
ask  somebody  about  that,  by  Jove  !  Sup-' 
pose  he  had  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  with- 
out wearing  anything  but  uniform  and  a 
sword  ?  He  might  make  a  bit  of  money 
by  taking  other  fellows'  orderly  officer 
duties !  Seriously,  though,  things  looked 
pretty  black,  dashed  if  they  didn't. 

The  voice  of  the  starter  roused  him  to  the 
work  in  hand.  Twice  the  line  of  impatient 
horses  and  silk- jacketed  riders  moved 
forward  jerkily,  only  to  break  up  into  con- 
fusion and  be  sent  back  to  manoeuvre  afresh. 
And  then  they  were  off. 

The  distance  of  the  Allcomers'  Steeple- 
chase at  Chislebury  is  three  miles — ^twice 
round  the  course. 

Roddy  ignored  his  field  and  hung  close 
to  and  outside  Tiger  Lily's  quarter.  From 
this  position  he  could  keep  his  rival  under 
observation  and  still  attend  to  business. 
The  wind  in  his  face  threw  back  to  him 
scraps  of  an  apparently  endless  if  one- 
sided conversation  between  Tiger  Lily's 
jockey  and  Tiger  Lily.  The  old  man  was, 
in  fact,  talking  incessantly  to  his  horse — 
thinking  aloud.  "  That's  a  good  feller ; 
that's  the  lad  !  enjoyin'  yerself,  ain't  yer, 
my  peach  ?  Aye,  and  so  you  shall !  You 
know  old  Crumplin,  don't  yer  ?  Yes, 
course  you  do  1  But  don't  go  for  to  pull 
old  Crumplin's  arms  out,  now !  I  ain't 
as  young  as  I  were  !  How  about  if  we 
slip  on  a  bit  down  this  bit  of  a  slope, 
my  son,  just  ter  see  what  the  others  is 
made  of  ?  So  then !  easy  does  it,"  as 
they  swung  over  the  open  ditch  for  the  first 
time,  Tam-o'-Shanter  still  at  their  quarter. 

Tam-o'-Shanter  was,  indeed,  going  beyond 
Roddy's  expectations,  and  jumping  beau- 
tifully, yet  the  sight  of  Tiger  Lily,  obviously 
in  sympathy  with  the  old  man  on  his  back, 
galloping  apparently  for  pleasure,  taking 
each  fence  as  it  came  without  changing  that 
effortless  stride,  meant,  to  Roddy's  experi- 
enced eye,  that,  barring  accidents,  he  himself 
could  not  do  better  than  run  second  to  the 
great  horse  he  had  lost.  As  they  passed 
the  stands  for  the  second  circuit  of  the 
course  Tiger  Lily  and  Tam-o'-Shanter  drew 
away  from  their  field. 

At  the  water,  three  fences  from  home, 
Roddy  had  decided  that,  for  better  or  worse, 
he  must  take  the  game  into  his  own  hands. 
In  the  last  few  strides,  therefore,  he  sent 
Tam-o'-Shanter  up  level  with  his  leader, 
and  they  flew  over  side  by  side.  Two 
more  fences.     Roddy  glanced  at  Tiger  Lily, 
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and  noted  that  he  seemed  as  full  of  running 
as  ever.  The  effects  of  the  long  ride  on  a 
hard-pulling  horse  were,  however,  obviously- 
beginning  to  tell  on  his  rider. 

The  old  man's  face  was  white,  and  he  was 
sitting  back  against  the  pull  of  his  horse, 
with  his  arms  straight  to  relieve  the  almost 
unbearable  strain  on  fingers  and  forearm 
muscles. 

Roddy,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  in 
perfect  condition,  felt  the  effort  beginning 
to  tell  on  the  game  horse  under  him.  He 
thought  rapidly.  If  he  forced  the  pace 
now  it  was  just  possible  that  old  Crumplin's 
strength  would  give  out  before  the  finish  ; 
that  the  old  man  would  become  a  **  passen- 
ger,"— so  much  dead  weight  on  his  horse's 
back.  If  this  happened,  he,  Roddy,  by 
luck  and  sheer  riding,  might  just  get  home. 
He  spoke  to  Tam-o'-Shanter,  and  took  the 
penultimate  fence  a  length  in  front  of  his 
rival,  at  the  same  time  swinging  out  a  trifle 
so  as  not  to  baulk  him. 

This  manoeuvre,  though  he  could  not 
foresee  it,  was  Roddy's  undoing. 

Tiger  Lily,  given  his  head  by  Crumplin 
as  being  the  only  thing  to  do,  drew  level 
half-way  to  the  last  fence.  But  he  did 
not  go  ahead  as  Roddy  had  feared  he  might, 
and  the  reason  was  clear.  Crumplin  was 
completely  cooked,  and  the  effect  was  being 
felt  by  his  horse.  Roddy's  heart  gave  a 
leap  as  he  sat  down  to  ride. 

And  then  occurred  what  no  effort  of  his 
could  have  prevented  ;  fifty  yards  from  the 
last  fence,  between  Roddy  and  Crumplin, 
reins  flying,  stirrups  flapping,  shot  a  riderless 
horse  :  drew  level,  then  drew  ahead.  Roddy 
cursed  aloud.  If  only  the  loose  horse 
jumped  all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  he 
could  spare  neither  the  time  nor  the  distance 
required  to  pull  out  farther  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision should  the  intruder  refuse.  He  must 
risk  it.     He  selected  his  spot  in  the  last 


fence,  directly  ahead  of  him,  and  sent 
Tam-o'-Shanter  at  it. 

The  loose  horse  slowed  up  on  approaching 
the  fence  ;  then  stuck  his  toes  in  and  re- 
fused— ^to  his  left — right  across  Roddy's  path. 
Two  horses  and  one  man  came  down  in  a 
heap,  and  Tiger  Lily  went  on  to  win  alone. 

Roddy  picked  himself  up,  slightly  shaken, 
and  walked  towards  the  stands. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  dressing-room 
Marjorie  was  waiting. 

"  Roddy  darling,  I  could  cry !  but  I 
saw  you  get  up,  and  losing  didn't  seem  to 
matter  !     You're  all  right,  aren't  you  ?  " 

He  reassured  her,  then  entered  the 
dressing-room.  The  first  person  he  met  was 
Beale,  whom  he  proceeded  to  congratulate  ; 
the  second,  speaking  to  Crumplin,  was  his 
father. 

"  Hullo,  father  !  Didn't  know  you  were 
here  !  " 

Sir  John  looked  round. 

'^  I  was  just  thanking  Crumplin  for  his 
great  effort." 

"  Yes,  by  Jove  !  "  said  Roddy,  with  all 
the  heartiness  his  downcast  but  generous 
soul  could  summon.  "  Why,"  he  continued, 
"  have  you  landed  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  Roddy,  I've  a  confession 
to  make.  I'll  go  into  details  later  on ; 
but  Tiger  Lily  is  yours  again  from  this 
moment,  as  is  the  result  of  two  hundred 
pounds  which  I  put  on  him  at  ten  to  one." 

Roddy  was  staggered. 

*'  Bu — but  what  about  the  Dago  who 
bought  him  ?  "  he  stammered. 

Sir  John's  handsome,  ruddy  countenance 
broke  into  a  smile. 

'*  I  am  the  Dago  who  bought  him." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  Roddy. 

All's  well  that  ends  well,  as  Roddy  and 
Marjorie  heartily  agree.  But  Roddy  Vere- 
ker  had  had  his  lesson. 


MR.    DUMPHRY 

PLAYS  THE 
ENDLESS    GAME 


By  BARRY  PAIN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILL    LENDON 


PETER  HANNAFORD,  an  elderly 
bachelor  of  independent  means,  was 
a  distant  cousin  of  Mr.  Dumphry's 
and  a  very  popular  person  with  l^Ir. 
Dumphry's  family  and  household.  Some- 
times Mr.  Hannaford  entertained  the  Dum- 
phry  family  to  dinner  and  the  theatre  in 
town.  Sometimes  he  joined  them  on  their 
annual  holiday.  At  least  twice  a  year  he 
spent  a  prolonged  week-end  in  Tessel  Road. 
He  had  appointed  himself  supernumerary 
and  unofficial  uncle  to  Queenie  and  Barbara. 
They  accepted  him  with  joy.  Like  most 
self-indulgent  men,  Peter  was  generous,  kind 
and  tolerant. 

Barbara  said  of  him  :  "  He  is  a  No.  1 
present-giver,  is  Uncle  Pete.  He  doesn't 
load  you  up  with  truck  that's  only  meant  to 
do  you  good  anyway,  such  as  books."  She 
had  an  aunt  who  always  presented  her  with 
books  every  birthday,  and  Barbara  was 
inclined  to  be  bitter  about  it. 
.  Queenie  said  that  Uncle  Peter  might  be 
a  little  queer,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  a 
little  queer,  but  he  always  kept  himself  up 
to  date  and  hg,d  generally  got  something 
new  going.  Mr.  Dumphry  said  that  when 
you  got  to  know  Peter  thoroughly  you  found 
that  he  was  a  mental  tonic  and  you  were 
intellectually  braced  and  uplifted  by  any 
conversation  with  him.  Mrs.  Dumphry  said 
that  it  was  sad  that  a  man  of  such  strong 
domestic  tastes  should  never  have  been 
mariied,  but  no  doubt  somehow  or  other 
there  was  a  broken  heart  to  account  for  it. 
Here  it  is  to  be  feared  the  lady  was  wrong. 
There  had  been  many  regrettable  incidents 
in  Peter's  somewhat  stormy  youth,  but  no 
broken  heart  had  been  registered. 

The  stamp  of  approval  had  also  been  set 


on  Peter  Hannaford  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Rest  House. 

"  A  gentleman  worth  cooking  for,"  said 
the  cook,  and  she  knew  no  higher  form  of 
praise. 

Peter  was  spending  a  rather  protracted 
week-end  with  the  Dumphrys.  It  started 
on  Friday  evening.  After  dinner  Peter 
assumed  a  majestic  size  in  easy-chairs.  He 
was  taller  and  heavier  than  his  host,  and 
seemed  to  gravitate  naturally  towards  the 
most  majestic  furniture.  Suddenly  and  a 
propos  of  nothing  he  asked  if  any  of  them 
by  any  chance  ever  played  the  Endless 
Game. 

They  had  not,  and  they  were  eager  for 
further  information  about  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  *'it's  not  very  much 
known  as  yet,  but  I've  been  playing  it  quite 
a  good  deal  with  a  few  friends  of  mine.  It's 
called  the  Endless  Game,  and  theoretically, 
I  suppose,  that's  what  it  ought  to  be.  But 
in  actual  practice  it  stops  far  short  of  that 
and  one  of  the  players  becomes  the  winner." 
*'  What  do  you  do  ?  "  asked  Queenie 
sharply. 

*'  It's  all  very  simple.  The  first  person 
writes  down  and  reads  out  a  simple  state- 
ment. The  next  person  writes  down  and 
reads  out  something  which  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  fact  recorded  in  the  first 
statement.  The  third  person  writes  down 
the  cause  of  the  fact  recorded  in  the  step 
before  him,  and  so  on.  You  begin  with  a 
simple  statement.  Every  following  step  be- 
gins with  the  word  'because.'  For  example, 
statement :  *  A  man  broke  his  leg.'  First 
step  :  '  Because  he  fell  off  a  wall.'  Second 
step  :  *  Because  he  slipped.'  Third  step  : 
'  Because  the  nails  in  his  shoes  had  worn 
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smooth.'  Fourth  step  :  *  Because  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  from  Hampstead  to 
the  City  every  morning.'  Got  the  idea  of 
it?" 

He  was  assured  that  they  had. 

"  Well,  I've  known  a  game  to  run  up  to 
as  far  as  fifty-one  steps.  And  now  comes  the 
point  which  generally  cuts  the  game  short. 
At  any  time  any  player  may  challenge 
any  other  player  to  reproduce  the  steps  in 
the  reverse  order.  For  example,  the  man 
challenged  would  have  to  say  :  *  A  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  from  Hampstead  to 
the  City  every  morning,  and  so  the  nails  in 
his  shoes  wore  quite  smooth  and  he  slipped 
while  he  was  on  a  wall  and  fell  and  broke  his 
leg.'     Got  it  ?  " 

Once  again  he  was  assured  that  they  had 
got  it. 

*'  I  don't  think  there's  much  else  in  the 
way  of  rules,"  said  Peter.  "  The  same  step 
may  not  be  used  twice.  For  example,  I 
make  the  statement  that  a  sheep  had  thick 
wool.  Queenie  here,  on  my  left,  writes  that 
this  was  because  its  parents  had  thick  wool, 
but  it  is  not  open  to  the  next  person  to  use 
the  same  explanation  again.  They  might,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  importation  of  Merino 
sheep  into  England  and  the  efiect  of  it. 
Also,  every  cause  given  must  be  possible. 
It  need  not  be  probable,  but  it  must  be 
possible.  If  anybody  had  written,  for 
example,  that  the  nails  in  the  man's  shoes 
had  been  worn  smooth  because  he  walked 
from  Lancaster  to  London  every  morning, 
that  would  obviously  have  been  impossible. 
There  is  only  one  penalty  and  it  is  the  same 
in  every  case.  Anybody  who  repeats  a 
cause  or  gives  an  impossible  cause,  or  fails  to 
relate  the  story  backwards  with  absolute 
accuracy  when  challenged,  is  cut  out  of  the 
game.  The  last  person  left  in  is  the  winner. 
But  there  is  just  this  to  be  remembered.  If 
you  challenge  a  person  to  tell  the  story  from 
the  other  end  and  he  fails,  he  can  in  turn 
challenge  you  to  do  the  sanie  thing.  And  if 
you  fail,  then  both  go  out.  But  if  the 
person  challenged  succeeds,  then  he  is  the 
winner." 

"  I  want  to  play  that  game  right  now," 
said  Barbara.  "  I  believe  I  have  a  special 
gift  for  it." 

"  'M'yes,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  *'  Seems 
to  me  that  it  would  certainly  be  a  useful 
exercise  in  the  logical  faculties.  I'll  get  a 
writing-block  and  pencils." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry,  "  I  may 
ask  you  to  leave  me  out.  I'm  never  any 
good  at  any  game  in  which  the  mind  is 


employed,  though  I  enjoy  watching  it  as 
much  as  anybody." 

"  But  perhaps  you  would  give  us  a  start/* 
suggested  Uncle  Peter. 

"Well,  I  think  I  might  manage  that,  if  it 
needn't  be  anything  very  important." 

"If  you  like,  it  can  be  the  least  important 
thing  you've  noticed  to-day.  It  can  be 
absolutely  anything." 

"  That  seems  to  make  it  easier." 

Mrs.  Dumphry  took  the  writing  materials, 
and  meditated  profoundly.  Then  she  wrote, 
carefully  and  deliberately  :  "A  small  white 
stone  lay  in  the  middle  of  Tessel  Koad." 

She  read  it  out,  and  seemed  pleased  that 
it  was  approved. 

"  Now  we'll  begin,"  said  Peter.  "  You, 
Queenie,  write  the  first  step." 

"  Because  a  woman  kicked  it  there," 
wrote  Queenie,  and  handed  the  block  to  her 
father. 

"Because  she  was  in  a  bad  temper,"  wrote 
Mr.  Dumphry  promptly. 

"  Because  her  husband  had  taken  to 
drink,"  wrote  Barbara. 

"  Because  he  had  lost  his  favourite  cow," 
wrote  Uncle  Peter. 

It  was  now  Queenie's  turn  again. 
"  Because  the  poor  beast  ate  an  old  sardine- 
tin  and  some  greasy  newspaper,"  she  wrote. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 
"  This  game  is  serious,  and  its  rules  are 
enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Neither 
sex,  nor  age,  nor  beauty  can  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Conceivably  a  cow  might 
inadvertently  eat  newspaper,  and  if  it  were 
a  newspaper  I  have  in  mind,  this  might 
cause  death.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
voice  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  when  I  say 
that  a  cow  would  not  eat,  and  also  could 
not  eat,  a  sardine-tin.  You  know  well  the 
penalty  for  giving  an  impossible  reason.  By 
the  rules  of  this  game  you  are  now  extinct." 

"  M'lord,"  said  Queenie,  in  a  voice  which 
appeared  to  be  broken  with  emotion,  "  I 
am  very  youiig,  and  I  have"  never  been  in 
trouble  before:  Can  I  not  apologise  to  the 
cow,  withdraw  the  sardine-tin,  and  leave  the 
newspaper  ?  " 

"  You  cannot.  You  are  extinct.  It 
would  be  open  to  the  next  player  to  cut  out 
the  tin  and  leave  the  paper,  if  he  were  so 
dastardly  and  unenterprising  as  to  prefer 
this  instead  of  thinking  out  a  new  step  for 
himself." 

Mr.  Dumphry  did  prefer  it. 

"  Because,"  wrote  Barbara,  "  Willie  had 
carelessly  left  the  newspaper  in  the  field  in 
which  the  cow  was  browsing." 
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"  Because  lie  knew  no  better,"  was  the 
next  step. 

"  Because  his  parents  had  never  taught 
him,"  followed. 

"  Because  they  both  died  when  he  was  an 
infant,"  wrote  Barbara. 

"  Because  they  were  drowned  at  sea," 
added  Uncle  Peter. 


"  Because  the  captain  scuttled  the  ship," 
declared  Mr.  Dumphry,  with  a  fine  flash  of 
romance. 

Barbara  was  not  absolutely  certain  what 
"  scuttled  "  meant.  She  yielded  to  sudden 
temptation,  wrote  "  Because  there's  a  '  b  '  in 
"  both,"  and  was  instantly  sent  to  join  her 
sister  in  extinction.  The  game  had  now 
resolved  itself  into  a  duet  between  the  two 
men,  and  the  following  steps  followed  in 
quick  succession. 

"  Because  the  owner  had  bribed  him  to  do 


"  Because  the  owner  was  desperately  in 
need  of  the  insurance  money." 

"  Because  he  had  lost  heavily  in  a  specula- 
tion in  cotton." 


*  *  If  you  don't  mind,  Peter,  1  should  rather  like  to  have  a  written  statement  from  you  about  this.  ...  No  doubt 

we  shall  be  playing  this  game  several  times  again,  and  if   I  should  claim  that  I  once  scored  fifty-two  at  it, 

it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  your  evidence  to  support  me.'  " 
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"  Because    the    entire    cotton    crop    of 
America  unexpectedly  failed." 

"  And  now,  Ernest  Dumphry,"  said  Peter 
impressively,  "  I  shall  challenge  you  to  tell 
me,  from  memory  in  narrative  form,  without 
omitting  any  one  step,  how  the  failure  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop  of 
America  came  to  alter 
the  position  of  a  small 
white  stone  in  this  road 
— Tessel  Road.  If  you 
succeed,  then  I  pay  the 
penalty  of  my  temerity 
and  you  have  won  the 


sounds  terrific.  The  failure  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  alters  the  position  of  a  small 
stone  in  a  road  of  an  English  suburb.     But 


"  '  Certainly,'  said  Peter." 


game.     If  you  fail,  you  can  then  challenge 


me. 


'  Certainly,"  said  Ernest,  "  certainly.     It 


for  the  fact  that  we  have  logically  demon- 
strated it,  I  should  have  said  that  it  was 
impossible.    However,"     he     added     with 
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simple  nobility,  "  I  will  do  my  best  if  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  a  moment  or  two  of 
complete  silence  in  which  to  collect  my 
thoughts." 

Mr.  Dumphry  folded  his  hands  over  the 
lower  part  of  his  waistcoat,  threw  his  head 
back,  and  closed  his  eyes.  After  a  minute 
of  sepulchral  silence  he  opened  his  eyes 
again  and  fixed  them  on  a  point  in  the 
ceiling. 

"  Am  I  permitted  to  make  any  slight 
additions  to  the  story  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Additions  ?  Yes,"  said  Peter.  "  They 
merely  rank  as  trimming  and  are  not  unusual. 
But  you  must  not  omit  any  one  step." 

Mr.  Dumphry,  with  his  eyes  fixed  still  on 
that  point  in  the  ceiling,  began  to  address  it 
in  solemn  and  measured  tones. 

*'  The  unexpected  failure  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  America  caused  heavy  loss 
to  a  man  who  had  been  speculating  in  cotton. 
The  man  was  a  ship-owner  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  special  knowledge 
to  justify  him  in  selling  a  bear  of  cotton.  As 
too  often  happens,  he  endeavoured  to  remedy 
error  by  crime.  He  succeeded  in  insuring 
a  ship  far  above  its  actual  value,  knowing 
that  if  the  ship  were  lost  this  would  provide 
him  with  the  money  of  which  he  was  des- 
perately in  need.  But  how  was  he  to  make 
it  sure  that  the  ship  would  be  lost  ?  Briefly, 
he  bribed  the  scoundrel  of  a  captain  to 
scuttle  the  vessel,  and  this  was  done.  We 
may  believe  that  no  loss  of  human  life  was 
actually  intended,  but  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  occasion,  a  young  married 
couple  perished  in  the — er — waters.  (Um 
— ah-yes.)  This  death  was  the  more  tragic, 
because  they  had  left  behind  in  England 
an  infant  son,  named  William.  Brought  up 
with  but  little  care  by  a  distant  relative, 
Willie  never  had  the  advantage  of  parental 
instruction.  If  he  took  his  frugal  luncheon 
out  with  him  into  the  fields,  he  knew  no 
better  than  to  leave  the  untidy  debris  of  the 
repast  lying  about.  Thus  one  day  he  left  in 
a  field  in  which  a  cow  was  grazing  the  news- 
paper that  had  wrapped  his  sandwiches. 
The  poor  animal,  actuated  less  by  appetite 
than  by  idle  curiosity,  approached  the  news- 
paper and  consumed  it.  In  the  evening  she 
showed  every  sign  of  uneasiness  and,  though 
professional  assistance  was  summoned,  before 
the  morning  she  was  dead.  (Yes,  yes — er — 
um.)  The  owner  of  the  beast  was  incon- 
solable, for  he  had  made  a  pet  of  that  cow. 
He  gave  w^ay  to  drink.  This  infuriated  his 
wife,  and  one  afternoon,  in  a  bad  temper,  as 
she  passed  down  Tessel  Eoad,   she  saw  a 


small  white  stone  lying  on  the  path.  Yield- 
ing to  sudden  impulse,  she  kicked  it  savagely 
into  the  middle  of  the  road." 

Ernest  Dumphry  had  won.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  triumphant  amid  general  applause. 
Peter  put  down  the  writing-block  with  which 
he  had  been  checking  his  statements,  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

*'  We  should  have  had  the  Press  photo- 
graphers here,"  said  Peter.  *'  Imagine  the 
picture.  Mr.  Ernest  Dumphry  (left)  Winner 
of  the  Endless  Game,  being  congratulated 
by  the  loser,  Mr.  Peter  Hannaford." 

"  Inset,  Miss  Queenie  Dumphry,"  sug- 
gested that  young  lady. 

"  The  first  to  be  disqualified,"  said  Uncle 
Peter  severely. 

"  But,"  added  Queenie,  *'  as  Dad  said, 
*  actuated  less  by  appetite  than  by  idle 
curiosity.'  " 

"  Like  the  other  cow,"  said  Barbara,  and 
fled,  with  Queenie  after  her. 

"  Speaking  in  all  seriousness,"  said  Mrs. 
Dumphry,  "  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a 
wonderful  performance.  It  was  not  only 
the  prodigious  feat  of  memory,  Ernest,  but 
you  spoke  the  whole  thing  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
out  of  a  printed  book." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  modestly, 
"  perhaps  I  softened  down  a  little  of  the 
crudity  of  the  original  story — that  was 
instinctive.  But  the  memory  effort  is  really 
trivial.  There  is  a  continuous  chain  of 
effect  and  cause.  The  thing  remembers 
itself.  In  fact  it  surprises  me  that  the 
record  is  only  fifty-one.  Why,  I  suppose 
I  did  twenty-five  or  thirty  to-night  mv- 
self." 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  "  I  challenged  when  we 
reached  fifteen  steps." 

"  I  suppose  you  did  the  fifty-one  record 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  I've  never  gone  beyond 
forty,  and  I  only  did  that  once.  The  record 
is  held  by  Lady  Adela  Davisham,  playing 
with  the  young  Chicago  millionaire,  Clarence 
H.  Finch.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time, 
but  I  knew  several  people  who  were.  It 
must  have  been  interesting.  The  start  was 
the  simple  statement  that  Charles  Bugg  fell 
off  his  push-bike  in  the  Mile  End  Road. 
When  the  thirtieth  step  had  been  reached, 
there  was  still  one  other  player  left  in,  Mr. 
llkley  Borlace,  the  famous  surgeon,  and  he 
—mistakenly,  as  I  think — challenged  Finch. 
Finch  is  a  very  experienced  player  and  has 
given  much  time  to  the  game,  and  is  a 
practical  certainty  for  thirty  steps.  So 
Borlace   was  cut   out.     At  fifty-one  Finch 
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challenged  Lady  Adela.  Slie  had,  of  course, 
the  advantage  that  she  had  already  heard 
thirty  of  the  steps  repeated  in  the  reverse 
order,  but  that  is  one  of  the  chances  of  the 
game.  She  pulled  it  off  and  holds  the  record. 
It  is  not  even  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a 
series  of  fifty-one  steps.  The  safest  way  is 
to  make  each  step  personal ;  if  you  introduce 
the  processes  of  nature  you  probably  block 
the  series — as  we  might  have  done  just  now 
with  the  cotton  crop.  If  you  even  write 
*  Because  it  had  rained  all  day,'  the  series 
is  not  likely  to  live  for  more  than  one  step 
further.'' 

"I  see  that  point.  Well,  perhaps  you'll 
think  me  too  ambitious,  but  fifty-one  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  high  record.  I  won't  say 
I  could  beat  it,  but  I  should  very  much  like 
to  try  one  of  these  days." 

Mrs.  Dumphry,  who  had  been  looking  out 
into  the  garden,  now  turned  away  from  the 
window. 

*'  I  see,"  she  said,  "  that  those  girls  have 
put  the  lights  on  in  the  studio,  and  I  rather 
think  that  I  hear  the  gramophone  going. 
Shall  we  join  them  ?  " 

''  By  all  means,"  said  Uncle  Peter. 
"  Good  idea." 

Uncle  Peter  was  a  large  and  heavy  man 
but  he  was  light  of  foot.  Mrs.  Dumphry 
herself  was  technically  a  better  dancer  than 
either  Barbara  or  Queenie.  One  is  always 
finding  good  dancers  where  one  least  expects 
it.  It  was  not  till  eleven  o'clock  that  they 
returned  to  the  house. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  as  he  adminis- 
tered whisky  and  soda,  "  dancing  is  rather 
tiring  work.  I  don't  think  I  shall  make  any 
attempt  at  the  Endless  Game  to-night. 
But  tell  me,  are  there  any  rules  beyond 
those  we  have  heard  which  we  shall  have  to 
observe  in  trying  for  a  record  ?  " 

"  Queenie  was  asking  me  that  just  now," 
said  Uncle  Peter.  ''  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  except  the  time  limit.  You  get 
two  minutes  in  which  to  think  of  any  step, 
and  if  you're  challenged  you  can  spend  thirty 
seconds  for  each  step  in  thinking — that  is 
to  say,  if  I  challenge  you  when  we  reach 
fifty-two,  you  can  spend  twenty-six  minutes 
in  silent  thought,  which  certainly  seems  a 
liberal  allowance.  In  practice  you  very 
rarely  find  that  the  time  limit  comes  in  at 
all." 

And  then  the  conversation  drifted  to  other 
subjects,  principally  to  plans  for  the  morrow. 
There  would  be  golf  in  the  morning.  There 
was  a  matinee  in  London  in  the  afternoon. 

**  And  by  the  evening,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry, 


"  I  expect  we  shall  all  be  pretty  well  worn 
out." 

But  the  resultant  exhaustion  did  not  take 
place.  True,  Mrs.  Dumphry  and  the  two 
girls  went  upstairs  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
but  both  Ernest  and  Uncle  Peter  still  re- 
mained fresh  and  vigorous. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Peter,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphry.  "If  it  wouldn't  bore  you 
horribly,  I  should  rather  like  to  make  a  shot 
at  the  record  in  the  Endless  Game  to-night. 
No  doubt  I  shan't  do  it,  but  it  can't  do  any 
harm  to  try." 

"  It  wouldn't  bore  me  in  the  least.  I 
should  be  rather  glad  to  tell  Lady  Adela, 
who's  rather  too  full  of  herself,  that  I  know  a 
man  who  beat  her  record  for  the  Endless 
Game  when  he'd  only  played  it  once  before. 
It  would  keep  her  humbler  for  a  bit.  You 
get  your  blessed  writing-block  and  I'll  give 
myself  a  drink  if  I  may." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  it.  You  won't 
mind  if  I  don't  join  you  just  yet  ?  For  a 
great  mental  effort  like  this  I  think  it  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  head  as  clear  as  possible." 

They  tossed  up  as  to  who  should  make  the 
opening  statement,  and  for  some  time  the 
game  went  on  in  silence.  But  it  was  a 
failure.  They  came  to  an  ignominious  stop 
at  the  twenty-third  step.  Mr.  Dumphry 
repeated  the  twenty-three  steps  glibly,  but 
still  twenty-three  is  not  fifty-two. 

"  We'll  try  it  again,"  said  Peter,  "  and  this 
time  we* must  be  more  careful  to  keep  the 
series  going  " 

This  time  they  proceeded  more  slowly  and 
reached  their  objective.  After  the  fifty- 
second  step  Peter  said  : 

"  And  now,  Dumphry,  I  challenge  you." 

The  night  was  still.  The  atmosphere 
seemed  favourable  for  extreme  mental 
concentration.  Mr.  Dumphry  took  ten 
minutes  for  reflection  before  he  started,  but 
when  he  started  he  made  no  mistake.  He 
went  on  slowly  and  methodically  from  the 
fifty-second  step  safely  home  to  the  original 
statement. 

Uncle  Peter  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Ernest.  You  must 
have  some  special  gift  for  this  game.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  other  people  who  could 
have  done  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  modestly, 
"  no  doubt  my  business  experience  helped 
me.  I've  been  dealing  with  cause  and  effect 
for  years  and  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  one  suggests  the  other  always." 

oo 
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He  gave  himself  tliat  long-deferred  drink, 
administered  another  to  Uncle  Peter,  and 
continued  : 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  Peter,  I  should  rather 
like  to  have  a  written  statement  from  you 
about  this.  You  see,  you  were  the  only 
witness  of  the  performance.  No  doubt  we 
shall  be  playing  this  game  several  times 
again,  and  if  I  should  claim  that  I  once 
scored  fifty-two  at  it,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  your  evidence  to  support  me." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Peter,  took  the  writing- 
block,  and  wrote  the  necessary  document. 
He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  industrial 
situation,  but  Mr.  Dumphry  was  not  to  be 
lured.  The  one  and  only  thing  he  could  now 
talk  about  was  the  Endless  Game,  and  he 
gave  a  careful  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  methods  he  adopted  in  playing  it.  But 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  Peter  only 
yawned  once,  and  even  then  it  would  have 
taken  an  expert  to  detect  it. 

However,  the  clock  struck  one,  and  Mr. 
Dumphry,  full  of  triumph  and  glory,  and 
in  imagination  crowned  with  laurels,  con- 
sented to  go  to  bed. 

Much  in  the  same  way  does  the  poor  sheep, 
ignorant  of  its  impending  fate,  trip  blithely 
to  the  slaughter-house. 

H«  *  *  *  * 

On  Sunday  morning  breakfast  in  the 
Dumphry  household  was  nominally  at 
9  a.m.  Mrs.  Dumphry,  who  regarded  meal- 
times almost  as  a  religious  function,  was 
always  ready  at  that  time.  But  she  seldom 
found  any  to  keep  her  company  before 
9.30.  Mr.  Dumphry  himself,  business-like 
though  he  was,  did  not  use  the  word  **  un- 
punctuality  "  until  10.15.  After  all,  Sunday 
is  a  day  of  rest. 

On  the  Sunday  that  followed  Mr. 
Dumphry's  memorable  success,  Mrs.  Dum- 
phry was  jbined  at  9.15  by  Mr.  Peter  Hanna- 
ford,  who  seemed  to  be  in  his  customary 
health  and  spirits.  Mrs.  Dumphry  at  once 
began  to  talk  about  her  husband's  wonder- 
ful performance  of  the  night  before. 

"  He's  like  that,  you  know,"  she  explained. 
"  If  he  sets  himself  to  do  anjrbhing,  especi- 
ally where  the  mind  is  concerned,  he  always 
does  it.  Difficulties  simply  don't  exist  for 
him." 

Mr.  Hannaford  replied  politely. 

*'  He  has  carefully  kept  the  written  copy 
of  the  fifty-two  steps,  and  your  attestation, 
and  he  proposes  to  write  a  few  pages  himself 
on  the  circumstances  and  the  methods  he 
employed.  He  will  have  these  all  bound  up 
together,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  make  a 


most  interesting  record  and  one  of  which  we 
may  well  be  proud." 

''  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Peter,  as  he  carved 
ham  for  himself  at  the.  sideboard. 

But  inwardly  he  was  depressed.  He  had 
mentioned  the  .Endless  Game  to  the 
Dumphry  family  carelessly,  and  without  any 
intention  of  doing  himself  any  harm.  Peter 
had  never  in  his  life  tried  to  do  himself  any 
harm — ^very  much  the  reverse — not  being  a 
morbid  man.  And  now  it  looked  as  if,  in 
consequence  of  his  rash  act,  he  would  have 
to  talk  about  Ernest's  lucky  triumph,  and 
the  Endless  Game,  and  nothing  else,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  visit.  He  had  agreed  to 
accompany  Ernest  and  Pierce  Eveleigh  on 
their  Sunday  walk,  and  he  would  have  to 
listen  while  Ernest  told  the  whole  story  over 
again  to  the  celebrated  architect.  And 
Peter  was  fed  up  with  that  story — bored  stiff 
with  it — sick  to  death  of  it. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Dumphry  entered, 
plus-foured  for  the  approaching  walk,  and 
very  bright  and  sunny.  He  carried  papers 
in  his  hand  and  put  them  down  beside  his 
plate. 

"  G'morning,  Peter,"  he  said  gaily. 
''  Slept  well  ?  That's  right.  I  didn't  get 
off  at  once  myself.  Sentences  seemed  to  be 
going  on  in  my  head,  and  they  all  began  with 
'because.'  Because  I'd  been  playing  the 
Endless  Game  so  long.  Because  I  wished  to 
beat  the  record.  Because  I  felt  sure  that 
fifty-one  was  too  low.     Ha-ha  !  " 

Peter  smiled  dutifully. 

*'  I  have  one  or  two  documents  here,"  said 
Ernest,  "  but  I  won't  trouble  you  with  them 
till  after  breakfast.  I  merely  want  you  to 
initial  each  page  on  which  the  fifty-two  steps 
are  written.  Where  a  record  has  been 
established,  it's  just  as  well  to  put  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  dispute." 

But  before  Peter  could  answer,  Barbara 
and  Queenie  entered.  They  were  charmingly 
dressed,  and  they  were  pretty  girls,  but  they 
looked  very  weary  and  worn.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  distribute  customary,  and  almost 
official,  osculation. 

Then  Barbara,  waving  aside  all  offers  of 
breakfast,  placed  before  Peter  certain  papers 
of  varying  size,  the  last  of  them  being  in  fact 
the  back  of  an  envelope. 

"  Uncle  Pete,"  she  said,  **  do  be  an  angel 
and  run  your  eye  over  those,  and  tell  us  if 
they're  O.K." 

Peter  made  a  rapid  examination. 

"  Dear  me  1  "  he  said.  "  This  is  a  series 
of  fifty-four  steps,  and  they  obey  the  rules 
of  the  Endless  Game.    No  mistake  at  all 
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that  T  can  see.  Barbara,  I  congratulate 
you." 

**  Oh,  I  didn't  do  it.  I've  never  done 
more  than  twelve.  Queenie  did  it,  and  did 
it  with  lots  of  time  to  spare.  So  Lady 
Adela's  record  is  in  the  soup,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  One  moment,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  Just  let  me  have  a  glimpse  at  these  sup- 
posed fifty-four  steps." 

At  his  first  glance,  his  anxious  brow 
cleared. 

"  Sorry,  Queenie,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  am 
afraid  this  won't  do.  The  opening  state- 
ment is  '  Mr.  Cutch,  the  french-polisher, 
always  made  his  strawberry  jam  with  rasp- 
berries.' I  should  disqualify  that  as  being 
an  impossibility." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Uncle  Peter.  "  There 
you're  wrong,  Ernest.  No  step  may  be 
impossible,  but  the  opening  statement  may 
be  absolutely  anything.  I  thought  I  made 
that  clear." 

*'  Oh,  well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  indul- 
gently. "  I  fancy  I  recall  something  of  the 
kind  now.  I'm  delighted  at  your  success, 
Queenie.  I  did  fifty- two  steps  myself  last 
night.  It  was  all  I  had  set  myself  to  do. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  done  another  ten,  and 
perhaps  I  couldn't.  We  shall  never  know. 
It's  only  a  game  anjrway.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  make  too  much  of  it." 

The  thought  that  Mr.  Dumphry  had 
already  made  too  much  of  it  did  occur  to 
Mr.  Hannaford's  mind. 

''  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Queenie,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  anything.     Barbara  and  I 


went  up  to  bed  early,  and  then  we  wished  we 
hadn't  because  we  didn't  feel  as  tired  as  we 
thought  we  were.  So  we  collected  all  the 
writing-paper  we  could  find  and  started  on 
the  Endless  Game.  It  was  ages  and  ages 
before  we  got  a  series  of  fifty-four  steps. 
Matter  of  fact  it  was  striking  two  when  I  did 
the  trick,  and  I  suppose  that's  why  I  look  like 
a  decayed  cabbage  this  morning." 

Queenie  took  the  papers  which  recorded 
her  fifty-four  steps  and  tore  them  across. 

"  Shan't  want  these  any  more  now,"  she 
said  happily. 

Mr.  Dumphry  took  the  papers  which  he 
had  proposed  that  Uncle  Peter  should  initial 
and  he  tore  them  across  also.  He  had,  he 
calculated,  held  the  record  at  the  Endless 
Game  for  just  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours, 
but  he  never  even  mentioned  it,  and  felt  that 
he  was  a  large-minded  man. 

Peter  Hannaford  was  delivered.  During 
the  Sunday  walk  and  the  luncheon  at  the 
Ked  Lion  many  subjects  were  discussed,  but 
there  was  not  even  the  slightest  mention  of 
the  Endless  Game. 


A  few  days  after  his  departure  Uncle  Peter 
sent  to  each  of  his  nieces  a  slave  bangle  of 
plain  gold.  The  inside  of  Queenie 's  bangle 
was  engraved  as  follows  : 
.  "  Queenie  Dumphry.  E.G.  record  54." 
And  the  date  followed. 

*'  Now  what  the  dickens  does  that  mean  ?  " 
said  Queenie. 

And  Barbara  had  to  remind  her. 


"We  collected  all  the   writing-paper  we  could  find  and  started  on  the  Endless  Game." 


QUITE   ANOTHER  MATTER. 


Diner  (to  energetic  saxophonist) :   Look  here,  I  don't  mind  so  much  the  noise  of  that  thing,  but  I  do  object 
to  the  food  being  blown  ofiE  my  plate  ! 
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LOU-LOU'S   FIB. 
By  Edtvard  F.  Spence, 

"  Mbs.  Standish,"  said  my  parlour-maid, 
the  envy  of  all  my  friends  who  didn't  catch  one 
early  in  the  country  and  train  her. 

"  Mrs.  Standish  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Why,  she 
said  she'd  be  here  at  four,  and  it's  only  one 
minute  past ! "  I  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room,  feeling  anxious.  "  You  here,  Lou-Lou, 
already  ?  " 

Lou -Lou  looked  at  me  with  a  sad  expression 
in  her  big,  candid  violet  eyes — eyes  that  conceal 
so  much.  "I  said,"  she  replied,  with  dignity, 
"  I'd  be  here  at  four  o'clock.  Yes,  I'll  have 
some  tea,  please." 

I  ordered  the  tea,  feeling  bewildered.  Lou- 
Lou  and  punctuality  are  an  unimaginable  team, 
so  feeling  that  there  was  some  mystery,  and 
anxious  to  find  out  all  about  it,  I  tactfully  talked 
to  her  of  other  matters  until  suddenly  she 
interrupted : 

*'  You  w^e  surprised  I  was  punctual,  weren't 
you,  Grace  dear  ?  '* 

"  Surprised  is  quite  a  feeble  word." 

"  I'm  never  going  to  be  unpunctual  again,  or 
to  tell  another — er — er — fib." 

To  which  I  answered  "  Whew  !  "  or  something 
like  that. 

With  a  gravity  that  sat  strangely  on  her 
roguish,  dainty  face,  she  said :  "  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  Grace  dear.     Thank  you,  another 


cup,  and  no  sugar.  I'm  not  quite  so — as  all 
that.  You  see,"  she  continued,  "  I  got  tickets 
for  Ranelagh  for  Saturday,  to  see  the  polo,  and 
was  to  meet  my  husband  there  at  one,  to  have 
lunch  first — '  One  sharp,'  he  said,"  very  sharp — 
"  and  somehow  I  was  half  an  hour  or  so  late. 
I  can't  tell  why." 

"  I  can,"  I  interposed.  "  You  started  dress- 
ing about  forty  minutes  before  the  time  you 
ought  to  leave  the  house,  and  spent  most  of  the 
forty  in  wondering  what  to  wear.  Then  you  did 
dress,  and  when  you'd  finished  you  changed 
your  mind  and  your  hat.  Of  course,  the  hat 
you  changed  to  didn't  go  with  your  frock,  so 
you  had  to  put  on  another  frock.  Then,  of 
course,  your  stockings  were  the  wrong  colour, 
and  had  to  be  changed,  and  the  shoes  as  well." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  replied  rather  icily,  "  that's 
the  way  you  go  on."  Poor  me,  with  one  frock 
to  her  ten,  and  a  sort  of  omnibus  hats,  stockings, 
and  shoes  that  go  with  everything !  "  Anyhow, 
it  was  dreadfully  late,  and  I  had  to  take  a  taxi, 
which  I  paid  off  just  before  the  entrance. 

"  William  looked  as  black  as  the  little  cloud 
that  had  rushed  up  and  begun  to  work.  I  got 
under  his  umbrella  and  the  tree  where  he  stood. 
He  took  out  his  watch.  '  Forty  minutes  late. 
We  shall  have  to  choose  between  lunch  and  the 
polo,'  he  said  fiercely. 

"  '  And  I  did  want  to  see  the  Prince  play,'  I 
answered. 

"  *  Well,  do  without  the  lunch,'  he  replied.     I 
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WHAT   DID   SHE  MEAN  ? 

He  :    They're  having  a  rat  week  down  at  home,  Miss  Blank.     What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  about  it  ? 
She  :    Oh,  I  don't  think  you  can  do  anything.     I  should  just  stay  indoors  till  it's  all  over  ! 


A   FAMILY   FASHION. 

*  But  a  mortar-board  isn't  quite  the  thing  with  a  footbaU  jersey,  madam." 
'  Wot  d'yer  mean  ?     'Is  farver's  a  bricklayer,  ain't  'e  ?  " 
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knew  that  it  was  just  to  spite  me,  and  that  he 
was  in  an  awful  temper. 

" '  It  really  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  was 
late.' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  he  replied.  *  Some  inevitable  accident 
— eruption  of  Mount  Etna  in  the  High  Street, 
Kensington,  or  flat  on  fire,  something  of  that 
sort  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  William  dear,'  I  answered,  for  I  was 
a  bit  afraid.  He  was  very  angry,  and  might 
make  me  go  to  the  polo  without  any  lunch. 
Rather   a   silly   game,   really.    They   play   so 


\f. 


Peters 
about  ? 
MiGGS : 
Peters  ; 
MiGGS : 


A   QUICK   RESULT. 

Did  you  give  your  wife  that  little  lecture  on  economy  you  talked 

Yes. 

Any  result  ? 
Yes,  —  I've  got  to  give  up  smoking. 


much  of  it  too  far  for  you  to  see,  wherever 

you  are." 

"  Unless,"  I  interrupted,  "  you  wear  glasses." 
"  Thank  you,  my  eyes  are  quite "     Then 

she  hesitated,  mindful  of  the  resolution  about 

telling  fibs.     "  I  mean,  glasses  are  so  unbecom- 

ing." 

"  *The  truth  is,  William  dear ' 

"  '  Oh,  when  a  woman  begins  like  that ' 

the  brute  remarked. 

"  *  — I'm  late  because  I've  been  trying  to 

pleat^e  you.' 

"  '  To  please  me  by  coming  late  ?  ' 


"  '  No,'  I  answered.     *  By  being  economical 
and  coming  on  an  omnibus.' 
"  '  In  that  gown  ?  ' 

"  '  Why  shouldn't  the  people  on  'buses  see  a 
pretty  frock  close  to  sometimes  ?  I  took  one, 
and  got  on  the  top,  and  it  was  quite  pleasant. 
Such  nice  people,  too ;  we  got  on  very  nicely, 
and,  oh,  so  fast !  I  should  have  been  here  on 
time — ^I  mean  in  good  time — but  just  opposite 
that  Addison  Road  Station — where  no  one  ever 
goes — there  came  a  loud  bang,  and  the  'bus 
rocked.  I  was  awfully  frightened,  and  thought 
it  would  go  over.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  see  me 
.  frightfully  disfigured,  would 
you,  William  dear  ?  '  " 

It  really  would  be  a 
calamity  if  anything  marred 
the  irresistible  features  or 
strawberr^-and-cream  skin  of 
the  fascinating  blonde. 

"  '  Pray,  what  caused  the 
loud  bang  ?  '  asked  William. 
'  Did  you  run  over  a  land- 
mine ?  Or  was  it  a  gas- 
main  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  you  silly  darling,  it 
was  the  tyre  that  had  burst, 
like  the  one  on  the  taxi 
when  we  were  driving  to 
Paddington  at  Easter.' 

"  The  dear  man  raised  his 
eyebrows  in  the  way  he  has 
when  he  wants  to  scare  a 
witness.  *  Hadn't  they  a 
spare  tyre  or  spare  wheel  ?  ' 
"  *  Well,  no,'  I  continued, 
'  they'd  forgotten  it.  No, 
please  don't  write  to  the 
Company  and  get  the  poor 
people  into  trouble.  We 
waited  until  another  'bus 
came,  whilst  they  tinkered 
at  the  tyre.  The  other  'bus 
had  a  spare  wheel,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  fit  properly, 
and  they  wasted  a  lot  of 
time  over  it,  and  then  said  it 
was  no  good,  and  we  all  had 
to  climb  down.  Then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  take  a  taxi, 
and  there  wasn't  one  for 
ever  so  long.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
that  when  you  don't  want  one,  you  can  hardly 
cross  the  road  for  fear  of  the  empty  ones  crawl- 
ing about,  but  when  you  do  want  one ' 

"  '  Why,'  he  asked  fiercely,  '  did  you  discharge 
it  before  you  reached  me  here  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,'  I  repHed,  '  it  was  only  at  "  The  Purple 
Lion,"  and  I  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  for 
us  to  walk  down  the  drive  together.' 

"  '  Are  you  speaking  the  truth,  Louisa  ?  '  he 
asked  very  loudly.  I  knew  he  was  dreadfully 
angry  because  he  called  me  '  Louisa,'  but  I 
answered  firmly  and  with  dignity :  '  Do  you 
doubt  my  word,  William  ?  ' 
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*'  He  put  down  his  umbrella — the  rain  had 
stopped — clutched  me  firmly  by  the  arm  and 
marched  me  towards  the  road — ^not  the  club. 

"  '  That's  the  wrong  way  ! '  I  cried.  *  Where 
are  you  going  ?  ' 

"  He  didn't  say  a  word,  but  simply  marched 
me  to  the  road  as  if  he  were  a  policeman.     When 
we  got  to  the  gate  he  called  out :    *  Look  at 
those     omnibuses ! '     There 
were  two  standing  still,  and 
three  coming  along. 

"  '  Well,'  I  answered, '  what 
about  them  ?  ' 

"  '  Look  ! '  he  almost 
shouted.  'Look  at  the 
tyres  ! ' 

"  I  looked,  quite  puzzled. 

" '  What  about  them, 
dear?' 

"  *  Look  at  the  tyro  on 
that  taxi  and  that  car  ! ' 

"  Then  I  guessed,  and  I 
think  I  turned  pale. 

"  '  Motor  omnibuses,'  he 
said  in  a  dreadfully  grave 
way,  '  have  solid  tyres  that 
can't  possibly  burst  in  any 
circumstances.' 

"So  I  burst  into  tears. 
What  else  was  there  to  do  ? 
Yes,  I  know  tears  are  a 
mean  trick,  but  they  were 
real  honest  tears,  for  I  was 
frightened." 

*'  And      what      happened 
then  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lou-Lou, 
"  that  man's  an  angel.  He 
saw  I  was  really  upset.  He 
called  a  taxi  and  drove  me 
to  the  club-house.  Then  he 
sent  me  upstairs  for  a  dry 
wash.  He  gave  me  a  lovely 
lunch  and  some  champagne. 
We  didn't  bother  about  the 
polo — I  think  it's  rather  a 
silly  game  myself.  Instead 
we  sat  somewhere  out  of 
sight  behind  a  lot  of  delphi- 
niums, and  he  gave  me  a 
little  lecture,  very  sweetly, 
about  his  hating  to  see  me 
lower  myself  by  telling  fibs, 
and  even  more  to  think  I 
was  willing  to  tell  them  to 
him.  I  was  quite  touched, 
and  made  promises  which  I  do  mean  to  keep ; 
and  I  shocked  the  dear  man  by  putting  my 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissing  him." 

"  Lucky  William  !  "  I  answered.  "  I  wonder 
how  long  it  will  last  ?  " 

"You're  quite  a  pig  sometimes,  Grace,"  she 
answered.  "  And  how  was  I  to  know  the  silly 
'buses  had  tyres  that  can't  burst  ?  " 

®®® 


An  American  traveller  says  he  has  seen  the 
Charleston  danced  by  savages.  He  must  have 
been  in  England  recently. 

®®® 

In  France  it  is  now  illegal  to  imitate  Roquefort 
cheese.  But  it  is  still  permissible  for  anyone 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  Gorgonzola. 


MORE   THAN   THAT. 

He  :    Well,  I  expect  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going. 
She  (fed  up) :    Oh  !    I'm  sure  it's  later  than  that ! 


First  Gossip  :  Yes,  she  had  big  ideas,  and 
after  all  married  a  Civil  Servant. 

Second  Ditto  :  Well,  my  dear,  civil  servants 
are  very  rare  nowadays.  I  expect  she  was 
•afraid  he'd  give  notice. 

®®® 

A  VERY  ancient  human  tooth  has  been  foujjd 
embedded  in  a  lump  of  coal  in  Montana,  U.S.A. 
The  stuff  is  far  too  dear  to  eat  nowadays. 
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A  BIT   MORE  BOSWELL. 

"  One  evening  at  the  Mustard  Club  I  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  Dr.  Johnson's  views  on  the 
decay  of  pantomime  and  inquired  if  he  did  not 
think  it  a  pity  that  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion should  be  deprived  of  such  an  amusing 
spectacle  as  the  Harlequinade. 

"  '  Sir,'  he  said,  '  you  are  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  The 
neglect  of  the  clown  merely  indicates  the  further 
advance  of  civilization.  Why,  sir,  if  you  desired 
to  inculcate  high  moral  ideas  into  a  child  of 
tender  years,  would  you  take  him  to  witness  the 
antics  of  a  painted  buffoon,  who  steals  sausages 
and  inflicts  serious  injury  with  red-hot  pokers 
on  the  representatives  of  law  and  order  ?  ' 


About  to  enter  the  railway  carriage  with  his 
burden,  he  turned  round  suddenly  to  apologize 
for  nearly  poking  somebody's  eye  out  with  an 
extra-spiky  bit  and  swept  the  hat  from  the 
head  of  a  waiting  passenger  whose  remarks 
were  appropriately  flowery. 

He  then  got  in,  and  deposited  the  bundle  on 
the  rack,  and  it  immediately  fell  off,  chiefly  on 
to  the  head  of  a  bald  man  doing  a  crossword 
puzzle  in  the  corner. 

By  the  time  the  horticulturist  alighted  most 
of  the  passengers  bore  on  their  person  some  sign 
of  the  approaching  spring. 


Announcement  in  a  butcher's  shop : 


'Man 


XESWf    f 


THE  LAND   OF  PROGRESS. 

Rustic  :   An'  to  think  that  I  'elped  to  push  the  fif-st  one  6'  them  things  that  went  thro'  this  'ere  village ! 


"  I  admitted  I  had  not  considered  the  question 
in  that  light. 

"  '  Sir,'  he  replied,  rolling  himself  about  in 
great  enjoyment,  '  it  is  evident  quite  that  you 
have  not  considered  the  question  at  all.'  " 

®®® 

BRINGING   HOME    THE   ROSES. 

Even  though  we  be  shivering  under  the  icy 
blast  of  the  north-east  wind  at  the  moment, 
the  discerning  eye  notes  many  signs  of  spring's 
approach. 

One  never-failing  token  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  the  old  gentleman  bringing  down  a  bundle 
of  rose-trees  from  the  City  for  planting  in  his 
garden  on  the  first  "  open  day." 

I  noticed  him  the  other  evening.  He  was 
carrying  a  large  assortment,  complete  with  long 
trails,  thorns,  and  labels. 


wanted.  Must  be  able  to  cut  and  serve  cus- 
tomers." We  can  recommend  our  barber  for 
the  post. 


We  read  in  a  contemporary  that  women  are 
now  buying  their  dresses  on  the  instalment 
system.  They  have  been  wearing  them  like  that 
for  a  long  time. 

®®® 

A  CLERGYMAN  who  applied  for  a  supply  of  fuel 
for  heating  the  church  was  surprised  to  find  on 
his  permit,  "  Two  tons  of  coke  for  devotional 
purposes." 

®®® 

*'  Headgear  is  a  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the 
wearer,"  says  a  hatter.  What  peculiar  minds 
some  people  must  have  I 
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MARCH  HARES. 

There  are  problems  which  make  us  very  dizzy  in  the 

brain. 
And  with  wonder  and  surprise  our  eyebrows  arch  ; 
Among  them  is  a  puzzle  which  professors  can't  explain. 
And  that  is,  '•  Why  do  hares  go  mad  in  March  ?  " 

Though  we  strive  to  seek  a  reason  for  March  lunacy 

in  hares, 
It*s  really  very  difficult  to  find  ; 
They're  dressed  in  nice  fur  overcoats  and  haven't  any 

cares, 
And  nothing,  that  we  know  of,  on  their  mind. 

They  live  in  cosy  houses,  and  they  never  have  the  'flu, 

Their  food  contains  the  right  amount  of  starch. 

So  hares  should  be  quite  happy  ;  it's  a  silly  thing  to 

do 
To  make  a  point  of  going  mad  in  March. 


are  willing  and  anxious  to  exchange  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  for  gramophones. 

How  do  we  treat  our  offspring  if  they  show  the 
least  distaste  for  learning  to  play  an  instrument? 
"  YouVe  jolly  well  got  to  be  musical,"  we  say, 
"  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  and  then  we  lock 
them  into  a  room  where  they  practise  scales  or 
produce  life-like  imitations  of  suffering  cats  on 
the  violin. 

Think  of  the  heroes  who  are  prepared  to  take 
the  awful  risk  of  teaching  themselves  the  trom- 
bone in  lodgings  ! 

Not  musical  indeed  ! 

®®® 

The  High  Court  has  decided  that  a  man  is 


THE   COLLECTING   MANIA. 

'  Well,  Margot,  does  the  tooth  ache  now  ?  " 
*  I  don't  know,  auntie ;    the  dentist  kept  it." 


There  is  reason  for  the  humans  feeling  down  among 

the  dumps. 
What  with  taxes  and  the  rates  and  quarter  day  ; 
It  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  they  all  went  off  their 

chumps. 
They'd  have  more  excuse  than  hares  have,  anyway. 

R,  H,  Roberts, 


ARE  WE  MUSICAL  ? 

Once  again  our  dear  country  is  being  con- 
demned by  highbrows  because,  they  say,  we  are 
not  a  musical  people.  Aren't  we  ?  Well, 
heaven  knows  we  try  hard  enough !  What 
British  home,  I  ask  you,  is  complete  without  a 
piano  ?     Look  at  the  number  of  people  who 


twenty-three  until  he  reaches  his  twenty-fourth 
birthday.  A  woman,  of  course,  is  twenty-three 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

®®® 

"  Have  you  any  labour-saving  devices  in  your 
house,  dear  ?  "  asked  a  woman  of  a  married 
friend. 

"Oh,  yes,"  rephed  the  other,  "my  husband 
always  washes  up." 

®®® 

"Why  does  Mrs.  Dasher's  pet  dog  wear  a 
ruff  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  its  kennel  is  built  in  the  Tudor 
style." 
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UNCLE   GEORGE'S   PUZZLE. 
By  WeUesley  Pain, 

When  Uncle  George  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  make  up  a  crossword  puzzle  Willie 
winked  at  me  and  tapped  his  forehead  three 
times. 

The  third  tap  was  unlucky,  because  Uncle 
George  saw  it. 

"  Cheeky  young  whippersnapper,"  he  growled, 
turning  to  me — Willie,  of  course,  had  fled. 
"  He  doesn't  know  that  there's  something  more 
than  brains  wanted  for  a  job  like  this." 

"  What's  that,  Uncle  ?  "  I  asked — quite  un- 
necessarily, for  I  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  Something   that   the   modern   young   man 


letters  ending  in  "  x."  I  suggested  that  he 
should  alter  the  other  word. 

"  Bosh ! "  said  Uncle.  "  If  I  say  that  a  word 
has  got  to  end  in  '  x '  it — ^has  got — ^to  end — in — 
no,  it  hasn't ;  I  can  change  it.    Give  me  a  match." 

Honestly,  I  didn't  know  the  box  was  empty. 
Uncle  found  a  word  of  four  letters  which  did 
not  end  in  "  x."  I  got  him  two  boxes  of  matches, 
retrieved  his  pouch  from  the  waste-paper  basket, 
and  promised  to  send  out  for  another  writing- 
pad  at  once. 

At  half-past  ten  Uncle  George,  all  smiles, 
came  into  the  drawing-room  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"  Done ! "      he      exclaimed      triumphantly. 


lAif  r- 


MC'NKfi^'  HOl-'St: 


■  11 


NEED   FOR   CARE  AT  THE   ZOO. 

Wife  :    Now,  *Enry,  don't  wander  away  or  I  shall  be  losing  you  ! 


doesn't  know  the  meaning  of — hard  work.  I'll 
trouble  you  to  fetch  a  dictionary." 

He  opened  it  at  random  and  scribbled  down  a 
word.     I  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Uncle  put  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  called  to  WiUie,  and  told  him  to 
stop  that  infernal  noise.  It  took  us  nearly  five 
minutes  to  convince  him  that  it  really  was  the 
piano-tuner. 

By  tea-time  Uncle  had  nearly  filled  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  stop — might  break  the  thread  of  his  thoughts. 
We  could  send  him  some  tea. 

At  dinner-time  he  thought  that  a  heavy  meal 
would  be  wrong  ;  we  could  send  him  some  black 
coffee  and  some  biscuits.  He  confided  in  me 
that  he  was  greatly  in  need  of  a  word  of  four 


"  That's  what  comes  of  a  little  steady  appli- 
cation. Something  that  the  modem  young  man 
doesn't  understand." 

"  Have  you  really  done  one  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  boy — practically  finished.  I've 
just  got  one  word  to  alter  on  the  bottom  line." 

"  But  you've  filled  in  the  letters.  Uncle,"  said 
I,  looking  over  the  paper. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  That's  how  they  come 
out  now.  The  bottom  line  will  need  a  little 
altering  in  the  morning." 

I  agreed.  The  bottom  line  was  :  "Sworm- 
nottessyty." 

®®® 

Small  Boy  :    What's  a  genius,  Daddy  ? 
Daddy  :   A  fool,  who's  made  good,  my  son. 
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From  an  Irish  paper  :  "  Lady  recommends 
trustworthy  and  beautiful  Cook." 

But  what  we  are  looking  for  is  a  good  plain 
one. 

®®® 

"  More  and  more  it  will  be  found  that  women 
will  take  up  the  law,"  says  a  writer.  Hitherto, 
of  course,  they  have  only  been  laying  it  down. 

®®® 

Viscount  Grey  urges  us  not  to  let  the  motor- 


^^  "  The  trombone,"  says  Dr.  Henry  Coward, 
"is  a  noble  instrument."  But  the  worst  of  it 
is,  people  will  play  on  it. 

®®® 

Club  Bore  :  I  must  tell  you  a  smart  thing  my 
youngster  said  yesterday  ! 

Victim:  Do  you  mind  waiting  till  I  have 
finished  my  lunch,  in  case  I  choke  with  laughter  ? 

®®® 

A  FASHION  note  announces  that  a  new  watch 


S  S»^t(»-vvOOl> 


A   KEW   LEAP. 


Employer  :    Are  you  doing  anything  particular  on  Sunday  night,  Miss  Jackson  ? 

Miss  Jackson  (rather  pleased) :    No,  Mr.  Robert  ...  I  think  not. 

Employer  :    Splendid  !    Then  you'll  have  no  excuse  for  coming  late  on  Monday  morning,  will  you  ? 


car  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  our  legs.     We  won't  for  women  will  be  worn  at  the  waist.     So  they 

if  we  can  jump  out  of  the  way  in  time,  have  discovered  where  their  waists  are  at  last. 

®®® 

„  ,^                   ,               1  •     i  1              1  "  An   American    millionaire,"    says    a   news 

No  one  country  can  claim  the  saxophone  as  j,,  "  has  been  cooking  his  own  breakfast 

a  native  product,     says  a  contemporary.     We  for  twenty-six  years."     About  time  it  was  done, 

didn  t  know  any  country  wanted  to.  *^        *^ 


Square  garden  peas  have  now  been  produced. 
They  are  quite  the  best  sort  for  eating  with  a 
knife. 


Mother  :  Will  you  be  a  good  girl  if  I  give 
you  some  sweets  ? 

Small  Daughter  (cautiously) :  What  kind 
of  sweets  are  they? 
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MY  AUNT. 
By  Elaine  Nicholson, 

"That  Devoted  Old  Auntie  of  Mine."  A 
song- title,  you  ask  ?  No,  I  reply,  but — why 
not? 

How  is  it  that  the  world,  and  more  especially 
the  world  of  song,  never  has  a  really  good  word 
to  throw  to  an  aunt  ?  As  a  matter  of  proved 
fact,  a  man's  aunt  is,  if  anything,  more  blindly 
indulgent  towards  her  nephew  than  the  most 
foolishly-fond  mother  towards  her  son.  And 
yet,  for  every  dozen  of  domestic  sob-ditties 
dealing  exclusively  with 
mothers,  can  you  quote  a 
single  one  containing  a  bare 
mention  of  an  aunt  ?  I 
defy  you. 

And  it  isn't  as  if  aunts 
couldn't  be  every  bit  as 
coal-black  or  as  white- 
haired,  as  feeble  or  as  old- 
fashioned  even,  as  any 
mother  the  domestic  poet  in 
his  particular  form  of  frenzy 
ever  created.  It  is  well- 
known  that  they  can  be  all 
this  and  more  ;  yet  a  man's 
aunt  remains  always  one  of 
those  things  he  never  makes 
a  song  about. 

Except,  I  should  say  (and 
this  is  important),  except 
it's  a  comic  song.  In  iact, 
here  I  believe  we  have  the 
key  to  the  whole  unfair 
situation — aunts,  for  some 
reason,  are  ludicrous.  Else 
why  is  it  that  whenever  a 
man  sets  out  to  tell  a  story 
featuring  an  aunt,  he  is 
pretty  safe  to  begin,  "  That 
reminds  me  of  a  funny  old  aunt  of  mine,*'  or 
,  words  to  that  effect  ?  Or,  when  the  same  man, 
or  any  other,  makes  the  excuse  that  he  is  dining 
with  his  aunt,  how  is  it  that  you  seldom  quite 
believe  him  ?  Why  is  Aunt  Sally  "  Aunt " 
Sally  ?  Why — you  might  go  on  indefinitely, 
but  just  take,  as  proof  conclusive,  the  drama. 
Given  the  titles  of  two  different  plays,  Peter's 
Mother  on  the  one  hand  and  Charley's  Aunt  on 
the  other,  wouldn't  you  know  straight  off  which 
was  the  funnier,  before  ever  you  saw  a  single 
poster  ?  You  know  very  well  you  would.  And 
what  about  Hamlet  ?  Suppose  the  plot  had 
been  otherwise  and  Shakespeare  had  made  him 
exclaim,  instead  of  "  My  uncle  !  " — ^Well,  I  ask 
you  !  Yes,  there's  no  getting  away  from  the 
cruel  fact  that  aunts,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
consistently  and  incurably  comic.  It's  a 
shame. 

If  only  some  man  would  sit  down  quickly  and 
in  good  faith  and  toss  off  a  verse  or  two  in  praise 
of  his  aunt.  .  .  . 

Yes,  I  can  see  it  being  boosted  as  the  funniest 
song  of  the  season. 


Spanish  peasants,  we  read,  wear  shoes  made 
from  discarded  motor  tyres.  But  don't  they 
induce  that  tyred  feeling  ? 


In  an  Irish  paper  we  notice  the  headline  : 
"  Beer  Goes  Down  in  Ontario."  It  frequently 
does  the  same  thing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 


Mb.  Churchill  says  there  is  no  intention  of 
abolishing   the   threepenny-bit.     This  decision 


rather  'ave  Swiss  milk 
chocolit  'cos  father's 
teachin'  me  to  do  the 
yodelling  on  'is  milk 
round. 


has  been  received  with  mixed  feelings  in  ecclesi- 
astical circles. 


Doctor:  Ah  yes,  you  must  take  some  exer- 
cise and  get  a  little  more  excitement  into  your 
life.     By  the  way,  what  is  your  profession  ? 

Patient  :    I'm  a  drummer  in  a  jazz  band. 


The  broadcasting  of  a  popular  song  tends  to 
shorten  its  life,  says  a  music  publisher.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  blessings  of  wireless. 
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HOW   MR.    PRUDENCE 
STANDS   NOW 


MR.  PRUDENCE, 
aged  thirty,  wished  to 
become  a  capitali^,  for  his 
family's  sake  and  his  own. 
He  could  save  about  12/6  a 
week.  Even  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  would  only 
leave  about  £33  if  he  died. 
So  Mr.  Prudence  took  out  a 
thirty-year  endowment,  with 
profits,  with  the  Prudential, 
and  this  is  how  he  ^ands 
now,  assuming  bonuses  at  the 
present  rate :  £2  2/-  per  cent. 


MR.  PRUDENCE  then  receives  a  cheque  for  £1,630 
at  age  60,  when  he  can  retire  or  buy  a  business.  But 
assuming  Mr.  Prudence  has  got  income  tax  rebate  on  the 
present  scale,  the  actual  co^  each  year  would  be  £29 14s.  9d., 
or  £892  2s.  6d.  in  all.  Therefore,  he  would  receive 
£737  17s.  6d.  on  his  savings  by  way  of  dividend  or  intere^, 
on  which  he  would  not  have  to  pay  income  tax.  He  would 
also  have  proteAed  his  family  properly  during  thirty  years. 

That  is  THRIFT— the  PR  UDENTIAL  way.  We 
have  an  endowment  policy  to  suit  your  circum^ances 


At  end 

Payments 
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of 

Made 

Worth 

£       s.     d. 

£ 

l^year 

33    010 

1,021 

5*  ., 

165    4   2 

1,105 

10'''  „ 

330   8   4 

1,210 

20^'>  „ 

660  16   8 

1,420 

30*  „ 

991   5   0 

1,630 

THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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THE  KINDNESS  OF  MR.  PORTLAKE. 
By  T,  Hodghinson. 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Courtney  Portlake 
was  to  be  found  at  his  little  place  in  the  country 
in  mid-week. 

Mrs.  Portlake  might  (and  did)  spend  the  whole 
summer  there,  but  the  cares  of  a  commercial 
career  chained  him  to  town  except  from  Friday 
night  to  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Portlake's 
special  line  was  lard,  and  there  is  more  in  lard 
than  meets  the  eye.  The  amount  he  got  out 
of  it  proved  that. 

Those  who  only  knew  him  in  the  country 
were  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  at  his  success. 
They  would  marvel  that 
such  a  kindly  little  soul 
should  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  these  days  of  cut- 
throat competition.  But 
there  was  more  in  Mr.  Port- 
lake  than  was  apparent  at 
first  sight.  The  diamonds 
Mrs.  Portlake  extracted  from 
him  demonstrated  this. 

As  he  was  fond  of  boast- 
ing, he  always  shook  off  the 
office  on  Friday  night.  He 
didn't  believe  in  letting  the 
lard  cling  to  him  during  the 
week-end.  The  commercial 
magnate  laid  aside  his  unlit 
cigar  and  became  the  simple 
country  gentleman  and  genial 
host,  who,  though  it  was 
Wednesday,  was  now  pre- 
siding over  his  wife's  birth- 
day party. 

It  was  admittedly  an  in- 
convenience that  this  should 
have  fallen  in  mid-week,  but 
the  fault  lay  with  the  calen- 
dar rather  than  the  lady. 
Her  promise  to  choose  a 
different  day  next  year  had 
been  more  than  enough  to 
induce  Courtney  to  break  his 
rule  and  go  down  to  the 
Dove  Cote,  gently  refusing 
her  offer  to  postpone  the 
celebration  until  the  office 
boy  returned  from  his 
holidays. 

"Don't  be  late  in  the  evening,"  had  been 
her  final  injunction  to  him  when  they  parted 
on  the  previous  Monday. 

"  I'll  pop  down  in  the  two-seater  as  early  as 
I  possibly  can,"  he  had  promised,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  our  merchant  princes,  his 
word  being  his  bond,  he  had  duly  arrived  at 
or  about  the  hour  mentioned. 

His  birthday  gift  took  the  form  of  pearls  and 
her  gratitude  assumed  the  guise  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Courtney  darling,"  she  said,  "  how  lovely. 
You  absolutely  spoil  me." 

"  And  you  nearly  ruin  me,"  he  answered 
jovially.     "  So  we're  quits.'* 


"  I  can't  wear  them  to-night,"  she  went  on. 
"  I  haven't  a  dress  that  is  worthy  of  them." 

"You  look  charming  in  anything,"  he  said 
mechanically,  as  he  always  did  when  dresses 
were  mentioned,  and,  kissing  her  tenderly,  went 
off  to  look  at  the  rabbits,  which  he  always  missed 
so  muph  when  in  town. 

But  though  Mr.  Portlake  had  contrived  to 
snatch  the  time  for  the  dinner,  he  could  not 
remain  for  the  dance  which  was  to  follow  that 
function.  The  complicated  condition  of  the 
lard  market  made  his  presence  at  the  centre  of 
things  imperative.  Despite  the  slogan  "  Hands 
Off  the  People's  Food,"  he  found  it  necessary 


A   PLACE   FOR  EVERYONE. 


"  Where's  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Patterson  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  she  were  that  useless  about  the  'ouse  I  sent  her  out  to 
domestic  service." 


to  keep  his  finger  on,  at  any  rate,  this  portion 
of  it. 

The  dinner  was  a  jovial  affair,  and  it  was  in 
an  even  kindlier  frame  of  mind  than  usual  that 
Courtney  prepared  for  his  drive  back  to  London. 
Of  course,  the  chauffeur  could  easily  have  taken 
him  up  in  the  limousine  and  devoted  the  return 
journey  to  lamentation  for  his  ruined  night's 
rest,  but  Mr.  Portlake  would  not  hear  of  this. 

"  Let  the  lad  enjoy  his  birthday,"  he  said 
stoutly. 

"It's  not  his  birthday,  it's  mine,"  his  wife 
reminded  him,  but  he  was  firm  in  his  resolve 
to  drive  himself  back  in  the  two-seater. 
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There's  no  need 
to  be  afraid  of 
travel  sickness 

Rough  seas,  long  tedious  train  journeys 

or  even  an  aeroplane  or  motor  trip  cannot 

upset  your  system  if  you  take 

MOTHERSILL'S 

SEASICK    REMEDY 

tio  Drugs.    No  Danger,  From  all  ChemiBta, 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO..  LTD^ 

London,  Paris.  New  York,  Montreal, 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

The  WorttPs  '    '     ' 

Chatnpion  Marksman. 
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This    valuable 

guide  to 
business  careers 

This  Guide  to  Careers  in  Commerce, 
Industry,  Accountancy,  Secretaryship,  Bank- 
ing, Insurance  and  the  Public  Services  is  the 
most  informative  and  authoritative  pub- 
Hcation  you  can  read  on  the  subject.  The 
School  of  Accountancy  will  send  you  a  copy 
free  and  without  obligation. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
Guide : — 

1.  Advice  on  success  from  Viscount  Inchcape 
and  Sir  Herbert  Morgan. 

2.  How  to  qualify  as  Manager,  Accountant, 
Company  Secretary,  Cost  Accountant, 
Office  Manager  or  Cashier  by  The  School's 
spare-time  Correspondence  training. 

3.  Progress  reports  of  students  who  have 
risen  to  command  positions  at  salaries 
ranging  from  £500  to  ;f2,ooo  a  year. 

4.  Reports  by  University  Professors  on  the 
efficiency  of  The  School's  methods  of 
training. 

5.  Details  of  The  School's  Record  Successes 
in  the  Professional,  Commercial  and 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

6.  Information  as  to  The  School's  Personnel 
— ^the  greatest  combination  of  educational 
specialists  in  Britain. 

In  addition  this  Book  gives  full  particulars  of  The  Schoors 
courses  and  terms  and  contains  facts  which  will  definitely 
convince  you  that  School  of  Accountancy  training  is  the 
surest  and  shortest  way  to  increased  salary  and  better 
prospects.  When  writing  for  your  free  copy  please  state 
your  age  and  present  occupation  and  mark  your  letter 
"Business  Guide  Offer." 

THE  SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Secretaryship — Banking —  Insurance 

ID  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 
2  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

yj  Victoria  Buildings,  Deansgate,  Manchester;  22  Sir 
Thomas  St.,  Liverpool;  Standard  Buildings,  City  Square, 
Leeds;  SNewhall  St.,  Birmingham. 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  or  thereabouts  when  he 
took  the  road,  and  barely  half  a  mile  had  been 
covered  when,  still  in  his  kindly  country  mood, 
he  overtook  the  pedestrian  and  slowed  up. 

"  Want  a  lift  ?  "  he  queried. 

There  was  enough  daylight  remaining  to 
show  him  that  the  pedestrian  was  a  man  after 
his  own  heart.  His  brown  sports  suit  was  ideal 
for  country  wear  and  his  well-knit  figure  sug- 
gested a  fair  standard  of  athletic  ability.  And 
the  accent  in  which  he  accepted  the  proffered 
lift  added  to  his  attraction. 

"  Going  f  ar  ?  "  Mr.  Port  lake  asked  him  when 
he  was  comfortably  settled. 

"  Mainspring,"  the  other  told  him,  adding 
that  he  had  had  a  good  day's  walking  and  was 
picking  up  a  late  train  there  for  London. 


ing  Mr.  Brown  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
call  at  the  Dove  Cote  if  ever  his  walking  took 
him  into  the  neighbourhood  again. 

Nor,  even  in  the  next  morning's  calm,  did 
Courtney  regret  his  affability,  though  it  was  not 
until  he  had  glanced  at  his  morning  paper  that 
he  began  really  to  hope  that  the  amiable  dabbler 
in  precious  stones  would  accept  his  invitation. 

Under  the  heading  "  Cat  Burglar  at  Country 
House  "  he  learned  that  Mrs.  Port  lake  would 
never  now  wear  his  gift  of  pearls.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  dress  saved,  but  he  did  not  think  of 
this.  He  was  too  interested  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report. 

The  police,  he  read,  are  searching  for  a  stranger 
in  a  brown  sports  suit  who  was  seen  hanging 
about  the  village  earlier  in  the  evening,  but  it 


REASSURING. 

Destructive  Son  :    It's  all  right,  daddy,  I'm  using  your  old  saw  ! 


"Never  mind  about  the  train,"  said  Mr. 
Port  lake  heartily.  "  I  can  take  you  all  the 
way.  Glad  of  company,"  and,  when  the  other 
had  expressed  his  thanks,  went  on :  "  We  may 
as  well  introduce  ourselves.  My  name's  Port- 
lake." 

The  start  of  surprise  and  sudden  smile  which 
this  information  won  from  his  companion  seemed 
to  Mr.  Portlake  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
greatness. 

"  Yes.     Portlake's  lard.     That's  me,"  he  said. 

The  pedestrian  mentioned  that  personally  he 
could  boast  of  no  better-known  name  than 
Brown. 

"  Without  an  E,"  he  added  in  the  tone  of  one 
anxious  to  reveal  the  worst  at  once,  and,  in  reply 
to  questions,  confessed  that  he  "  did  a  httle  "  in 
precious  stones. 

So  well  did  they  get  on  together  that  at  part- 


is feared  that  he  may  have  had  a  car  in  waiting 
and  made  good  his  escape  before  the  loss  was 
discovered. 

®®® 

"  I  HEAB  that  the  Newrich  family  go  in  for 
very  expensive  food." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  ;  they  actually  have  tinned 
goldfish  instead  of  sardines." 

®®® 

We  read  of  a  mouse  eating  an  Income  Tax 
form.  It  deserves  honourable  mention  along 
with  the  spider  that  stopped  a  gas-meter  from 
registering. 

®®® 

He  :   Don't  believe  everything  you  hear. 
She  :    I  don't,  but  it's  fun  chatting  about  it. 
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JrifksmakQup 
\  VarfQciion 
andPerfection 
is  no  trifle 


Miss  Phyllis  Dare 

She  who  seems  to  make  no  effort  to 
attract  is  ever  the  most  charming.  Yet 
modern  charm  is  a  thing  of  art  as  well 
as  nature,  and  could  one  know  the 
care  that  goes  into  achieving  beauty,  it 
would  be  revealed  that  every  detail  of 
appearance  calls  for  the  utmost  dis- 
crimination. In  regard  to  face  creams 
the  choice  of  those  who  '  know  is, 
invariably,  Pond's  Two  Creams. 


Pond*s  Cold  Cream  is  for  cleanliness 
— it  should  be  used  regularly  every 
night  before  retiring  to  rest  and  during 
the  day  after  any  particularly  long 
exposure  in  the  open  air.  Pond*s 
Vanishing  Cream  gives  protection ; 
used  throughout  the  day  it  saves  the 
skin  from  roughness,  redness,  chaps 
and  other  blemishes,  keeps  you  look- 
ing at  your  best  and  forms  the  ideal 
base  for  powder. 


TO   SOOTHE  AND   SMOOTH  YOUR  SKIN.' 


From  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

In  handsome  opal  jars  1/3 
POND'S     and  2/6.    In  tnbes  l^d.  (for 

hand-bag)  and  1/-.  Pond's 
ftRFAMS  Cold  Cream  also  in  extra 
uncMifi<7    /argg  jars  5/-.  and  in  extra 

large  tubes  2/6. 


TRIAL 


Pond's    Extract    Co.    (Dept. 

i6i),    103,   St.   John    Street, 

E.C.I,  will  send  for  2cl.  in 
QAMPI  FQ  stamps  for  postage  and 
5AmrLE9  packing    a    sample    tube    of 

both  Creams. 


Ponds 

Vanishinq&Cold 

Creams 
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WE    DO    NOT    TALK    ABOUT    8UCCESS-WE    GUARANTEE    IT. 

Guarantee. 

I  hereby  guarantee  that  I  will  provide  each  Student  of  The  Bennett  College  with  tuition 
until  he  has  passed  the  examination  for  which  he  has  enrolled. 

I  further  guarantee  to  provide  all  the  necessary  books  free  of  charge  and  undertake  that  no 
further  fees  will  be  required  other  than  those  stated  on  the  form  of  enrolment, 

F.R.S.A.,  M.I.Mar.E.,  A.I.Struct.E.,  etc. 

THE    BENNETT   COLLEGE,    SHEFFIELD. 


WE  GIVE  A  WRITTEN 
copy  OF  THIS   GUAR- 
ANTEE     TO      EVERY 
STUDENT. 


(GOVERNOR), 


Having  helped  thousands  of  others  to  achieve  success  and  advancement, 
it  may  be  possible  that  we  can  help  YOU. 

I  am  assisted  by  a  large  and  expert  staff,  and  the  advice  we  give  is  sound. 
If  we  cannot  help  you  we  will  say  so ;    if  we  can  we  will  tell  you  how. 

We  have  FREE  booklets  setting  out  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  subjects  shown  in  the  lists ;  send  for  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested, 
or  ask  for  MY  PRIVATE  ADVICE,  which  also  is  free.     You  incur  no  obligation. 


Most 

Moderate 

Charges, 

Payable 

Monthly. 


EXPERT  TUTORS  FOR 
EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Have  You 
ANY 

Ambition? 


WETEACHALLTHE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 


OOMIVIERCIAL 

Accountancy 

Advert.  Writing 

Salesmanship) 

Army  Certfct.  Courses 

Auctioneering  and  Estate 

Agency 
Auditing 
Banking 
Book-keeping 
Civil  Service 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Law 
Comiany  Law 
Costing 
Economics 
English  and  French 


COMMERCIAL— Con. 


Executorship  Law 
Foreign  Exchange 
General  Education 
Modern  Business  Methods 
Police  Entrance  and 
Promotion  Courses 
Secretaryshij) 
Workshop  Organisation 
TECHNICAL 


Applied  Mechanics 
Architectural  Drawing 
Building  Construction 
Clerk  of  Works'  Duties 
Boiler  Engineering 
Boiler  Making 


TECHNICAL—Con. 


Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Concrete  and  Steel 

Draughtsmanship 

Electricity 

Engineering 

Engineering  Costing, 

Quantities  and 

Specifications 
Foundry  Work 
Heat  Engines 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Marine  Eng.  B.O.T. 
Mathematics 
Matriculation 
Metallurgy 


TECHNICAL— Con. 


Mining 

Mine  Surveying 
Motor  Engineering 
Naval  Architecture 
Pattern  Making 
Post  Office  Examinations 
Quantity  Surveying 
Sanitation 
Shipbuilding 
Structural  Engineering 
Surveying  and  Levelling 
Surveyors  of  Works,  R.E. 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Town  Planning 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Works  Managers'  Course 


WE    SPECIALISE      IN      PREPARATION 

FOR  ALL  EXAMINATIONS- 

I  Note  Address:  The  Bennett  College,  Dept.  25,  Sheffield.! 

WE  TEACH  BY  POST  "\t!t^t^ZL'*'' 


SPRING  TIME  IS  TONIC  TIME. 

The  long  dark  winter  saps  your  strength  and  your  blood 
becomes  thin  and  impoverished.  That  listless,  breathless, 
tired  feeling  is  Nature's  warning  that  your  blood  needs  feeding 
and  purifying.  For  quick  and  certain  results,  doctors  and 
nurses  have  found  that  no  Tonic  Food  does  so  much  as  Zorao- 
gen.  Test  it  for  one  week.  Your  appetite  will  improve,  your 
eyes  will  brighten  and  your  cheeks  will  begin  to  show  colour. 
Depression  quickly  vanishes,  that  tired  numb  feeling  leaves 
your  brain  and  you  experience  a  wonderful  feeling  of  well-being 
which  lasts. 

Zoraogen  is  not  a  patent  medicine  ;  it  is  a  liquid  blood  and 
nerve  food,  delicious  to  take  and  suitable  for  old  and  young. 
Zomogen  will  not  injure  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  nor  cause 
constipation. 

As  a  complete  and  rapid  restorative  following  an  attack  of 
Influenza,  Zomogen  is  unequalled. 

Sizes  2S.  gd.  and  55.  If  your  chemist  is  unable  to  supply, 
either  size  will  be  sent  you,  post  free  (U.K.),  on  receipt  of 
postal  order  by  the  makers :  Zomogen  Food  Products,  Ltd., 
Dept.  Z.,  63,  \ork  Place,  Edinburgh. 

ZOMOGEN  IS  "LiaUID  LIFE." 


CHIVER5 

CARPET  SOAP 

I  A  9d.  ball  will  clean  a  large  carpet  like  new.    Sold  at  all 
I  stores.   (60  years'  reputation.)  Sample  2d.  stamp. 

F.  CHIVERS  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^^ 

'  88,  Albany  Works, 

BATH. 


Quick  relief  to  sufferers  from  Asthma, 

Hay  Fever,  Colds,  etc. 

ye  a  tin  at  all  chemists* 
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take 

«ome 

Tvithyou 


deliaoii$ 


ASSORTMENT 

j  PER  I 

Wi 

(The  Caramel-Chocolates,  included  in 

this    delicious    caramel    assortment, 

when  purchased  separately  cost  8d, 

per  ilb.) 


ALL  CLARNICO  CONFECTIONERY 
IS  OOOD  CONFECTIONERY 

CURKE,NICKOLLS&  COOMBS,  Ltd. 

Vicloffia  Parky  London. 


Ufic%jm2 
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Cretonnes  &  Curtain  Fabrics 


RESIST 
TROPICAL 

SUN 


SEA  AIR 

AND 
WASHING 


Unfdddble  Fabrics 
»  SHS  ^?H','  CASEMENT  CLOTH,  30'  wide,  11| ;  48',  1/0  per  yd 
"IP  LEYN"  JASPE,  47  ins.  wide     ..     ..     ..  l/lOi 

PEIHTED  CASEMENT  COTTONS,  -^'^"^  »     .. 

31  ins.  wide       ..     l/in  per  yd. 
"SUN  RINA"  STRIPE  POPLIN, 

4<J  ins.  wide      . .     , .  3/9  per  yd. 

SUN  TRELL"  FIGURED  NET, 

4J  ins.  wide     , ,     . .  1/62  per 
"SUN  P3EAN"  ^      • 

ART  SILK  GAUZE, 

50  ins.  wide, 

a/ Hi  per  yd. 

THE 
"DELPHINIUM'* 

CHAIR 
In  plain  lining, 

37/6 

With  Loose  Cover 

as  illustration, 

69/- 

Gaaranteed  Unfadable. 

All  "Sunpruf "  Fabrics  guaranteed  unfadable. 
i   T/!//?/ri?  for  our  book  "  The  Home  Beautiful,'*  giving  all    I 
L  details  for  the  furnishing  of  the  home.  L 


^NICM    STREET.  CLAPHAH    S.W.4.  ^-^  U.? 


SHAVE  WITH 

Field 


IPatmt 

applied 

for) 


NO  SOAP 

NO  BRUSH 

NO  WATER 


per 
tube 


1/3 


If  difficulty  in  obtaining,  send  cash 
and  we  supply  post  free. 

Ladies  use  FIELD-DAY  for  convenience  and 
comfort.        Our  Coupon  is  for  Ladies  too. 


FRE?    TRIAL    COUPON. 

For  a  sample  tube  send  your  name  and 
address  and  lid.  stamp  for  postage  to 
J.  C.  «c  J.  FIELD,  Ltd .  Dcpt.I6,London,  S.B.I. 

JJstalfliahoil  1842  In  the  relm  of  Charles  t.  Makers  of 

"  Nell  Gwynn  "  Antique  Candles  and 

"  Our  Noll "  Toilet  Soap. 


Hi 
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ORAL 


THE  DOCTORS  SPECIAL 

No.  2652.  This  is  a  special  comfort  boot 
perfected  by  Oral  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  against  cold  and  damp  with- 
out sacrificing  smartness.  Its  neat 
nature,  shape,  appearance  gives  hint  of 
its  extreme  comfort,  but  it  keeps  the  foot 
warm,  dry  and  cosy  on  the  most  inclement 
day.  Made  on  hand-sewn  principle  from 
pliant  Box  Calf.  Anti- 
Rheumatic  lining  to  toe, 
flexible  bend  soles, 
smooth  inner-soles. 
Damp-proof  welts,  and 
(ow  cushion  heels.  Ask 
for  it  dt  any  Oral  foot- 
wear distributor. 


PRICED 


I'f^ '. 


5#<?^ 


In  case  of  dWd'culiy  writ*  '^ 
to  C.  W.   HorreU.    Ltd  ■, 
Shoemakers^       Rushden, 
Northaots. 


THE   KING 

of  ALL  Cou$h  R«neclies 


Crowned   1824  and 

^ill  SUPREME  1927 


A  reign  of  over  loo 
years  of  absolute  su- 
premacy is  something 
to  be  proud  of — that 
is  how  the  record 
stands  for  the  grand 
old  King  of  all  Cough 
Remedies —  Powell's 
Balsam  of  Aniseed. 
If  you  are  suffering 
from  any  kind  of 
Cough,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Influenza  or 
Whooping  Cough,  go 
at  once  to  the  nearest 
chemist  or  stores  and 
get  a  bottle  of  Pow- 
ell's Balsam,  but  be 
sure  it  bears  the 
famous  "Lion  Net 
and  Mouse "  Trade 
Mark.  It  is  yoiu* 
protection  against 
deception. 


Powells 

BALSAM  <»/ ANISEED 

1/3,  3/-  and  5/-  a'oSe 

From  Boots,  Taylors,   Timothy  White,   all  Chemists    and 

Stores,  or  direct  from 
THOMAS  POWELL,  LTD.,  Blackfriars  Road,  London.  SJE. 


THE    ABSORBING    NOVELS 


BY 


EDGAR    WALLACE 

Crown  8vo.      Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.     Wrapper  in  Colours. 

THE    FELLOWSHIP    OF    THE    FROG 

**A  most  thrilling,  ingenious  and  clever  book/* — Daily  Express. 
Crown  8vo,    Cloth,  2s.  6J.  net.      Wrapper   in  Colours, 

BLUE    HAND 

'*Mr.  Wallace's  'thriller'  will  attract  all  who  love  a  good  story,  well  told,  of  the   sensational  type.'*— -Daife  Mai7 


CHICK 

SANDERS    OF    THE    RIVER 

BONES 

BONES    IN    LONDON 

JACK    O'JUDGMENT 

THE    DARK    EYES    OF    LONDON 

THE    BOOK    OF    ALL-POWER 

BOSAMBO    OF    THE    RIVER 

LIEUTENANT    BONES 

KEEPERS 


SANDI,    THE    KING-MAKER 
THE    DAFFODIL    MYSTERY 
THE    THREE    OAK    MYSTERY 
A    DEBT    DISCHARGED 
GREY    TIMOTHY 
THE    FOURTH    PLAGUE 
THE    RIVER    OF    STARS 
THOSE    FOLK    OF    BULBORO' 
THE    PEOPLE    OF    THE    RIVER 
OF  THE    KING'S   PEACE 


ASK    YOUR    BOOKSELLER    FOR    THESE    TITLES 

WARD,    LOCK  6   CO.,   LIMITED,    LONDON.    E.C.4. 
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FREE  10-Day  Tube 

Mail  the  Coupon 


Look  out 

for  Film 


Thafs  where  tooth  troubles  may 
start,      now     say     authorities 

Run  your  tongue  across  your  teeth;    you  can  feel  film 

if  you  have  it.     Now  combat  it  without  harsh  grit — 

the  new  way 


DO  you  want  whiter  teeth?  Do 
you  want  healthier  teeth,  teeth 
that  are  better  protected  from  film? 
There  is  a  new  way — a  way  urged 
by  leading  dentists  throughout  the 
world. 

Now,  as  a  world-wide^  hygienic 
movement,  a  10-day  test  is  offered 
free.  Send  the  coupon.  See  for 
yourself  the  amazing  benefits  it 
offers. 

Film— how  it  may  affect  teeth— 
what  to  do  to  make  dull  and  dingy 
teeth  prettier,  whiter 

Look  at  your  teeth.  If  dull, 
cloudy,  run  your  tongue  across 
them.     You  will    feel   a   film. 

That's  a  potential  danger  sign. 
If  the  dentifrice  you're  now  using 
doesn't  combat  that  film  success- 
fully, it's   failing  in   its   duty. 


Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you 
feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  into 
crevices  and  stays.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  In  contact  with  teeth, 
this  acid  may  cause  decay. 

Now    new  methods  control  it 

Many  tooth  pastes  do  not  cope 
with  it  adequately.  Gritty  sub- 
stances were  discarded  as  dangerous 
to  enamel.  Numerous  methods  have 
been  tested  and  found  wanting. 

^Now  modern  dental  science  has 
found  two  new  combatants  and 
embodied  them  in  the  modern  tooth 
paste  called  Pepsodent. 

Throughout  the  civilised  world 
leading  dentists  urge  this  new 
method. 

You  are  urged  to  make  the 
test.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
What  you  find  will  amaze  you. 


V^     ■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■a         MARK  ■ 

TRADE     ■■^■■■■■■■l"""""^^"^""^^*" 

The     New -Day     Quality    Dentifrice 
Endorsed  by   World's  dental  authorities 


1944 


171317X7      Mail  this  for  10-day  Tube  to  THE  PEPSODENT  CO 
F  JlvIJ/11      (Dept.  156    ),  42,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E.I. 


Name  ... 
Address 


Give  full  address.     Write  plainly. 
Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


Windsor  Mag.,  April,  1927. 
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MfleDelysia 

writes  her  first 
testimonial 

THE  EVAN  WILUAMS  CO.,  LTD. 

Dear  Sirs, 

There  is  one 

thimin  England 
that  1  find  un- 
surpassed, le 

EVANI^ILLIAMS 
CAMOMILE 

Shampoo 

which   I   always 
make  a  point  of  using 

EVAN   WILUAMS'   "CAMOMILE"   is 

for  Fair-haired  Ladies. 

EVAN   WIIXIAMS'    "ORDINARY"   is 

for  Ladies  with  Brown  Hair. 

KEEP   THE   HAIR   YOUNG 

OBTAINABLE   FROM  ALL 
CHEMISTS  &  HAIRDRESSERS 


4" 


Kl  n  C  C  Q  ^^®  ^^^  Improved  Nosa  Machlnw  In 
IN  Uu  to — the  world.  Remedy  ugly  nusea  ot  all 
k inds.  Scientific  yet  simple.  Can  be  worn  during 
sleep.  Send  $tamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
Dtn  KinCCC  ^^  long-established  medl- 
n  L  U  n  U  U  L  O^cally  approved  Treatment 
absolutely  cures  red  noses.  4/6  post  Iree. 
Foreign,  1/6  extra. 

1 1  P I  V      PA  R  Q ^^  improved  Rubber  Ear 

UuLT       CMmO     Caps  remedy  outstanding 
ears.     Hundreds   of  successful  cases.     7/8  post 
free.     Forelsm.  J/6  extra. 
D.  I^EES  RAY,    Specialist,  Criterion 
Building,    Piccadilly     Circus,    LONDON,     W.l. 


SUCCESSFUL  HABBUGE 

Tlie  bedrock  of  human  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  civilization  is  so 
obviously  dependent  upon  healthy  and  wise  marriage  that  it  is  surely  a 
form  of  madness  to  allow  men  and  women  to  approach  it  in  the  sp'rit  of 
ignorance  and  unpreparedness  which  has  been  usual  during  the  last  few 
generations.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  litera- 
ture of  the  right  stamp  was  needed  more  than  it  is  to-day.  There  are  books 
that  sap  moral  strength,  that  plant  the  seed  of  a  noxious  growth,  that 
conceal  the  ugliness  of  sin  and  stupefy  the  tender  conscience  of  the  reader. 
The  surest  way  to  defeat  the  bad  is  to  multiply  the  good,  and  the  books 
listed  below  contain  only  clean,  honest,  straightforward  information. 


6/9 

each  or  any 
two  works 

12/6 


WISE  WEDLOCK  (BIRTH  CONTROL).  By  Dr.v 
G,  CotJBTBKAY  Beale.  A  Unique  Book  of^ 
CounseL 

THE    REALITIES    OP    MARRIAGE.    By  Dr.  G.  I 

CouKTENAY    Beale.     An  invaluablc  guide  to  [ 
married  liappiness. 

INTIMATE  LETTERS  TO  HUSBANDS  AND  / 
WIVES.  By  Dr.  G.  Couktenav  Beale.  Noth-  j 
ing  like  these  studies  of  human  relationship  has  I 
ever  before  appeared  in  print. 

THE  CRITICAL  AGE  OF  WOMAN.  By  Walter  I 
M.  Gallichan.  Every  woman  must  possess  / 
this  Helpful  Book. 


MARRIAGE  :    BEFORE    AND    AFTER.     By  Dr. 

G.  CouRTENAY  Beale.  Full  of  important  in- 
formation and  advice  conveyed  in  a  lucid  and 
straightforward  manner. 

THE  PERFECT  WIFE.  By  Dr.  G.  Courtenay 
Beale.  A  book  which  every  woman  who  is 
already  married  or  contemplates  marriage 
should  read. 

THE  COMPLETE  HUSBAND.  By  Dr.  G.  Cour- 
tenay Beale.  A  wonderful  book  of  advice  fori 
the  Husband  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

THE  VEHi  AND  THE  VISION.  By  Walter  M. 
Gallichan.  A  Novel  of  Absorbing  Human 
Interest. 

Send  now  Cheque  or  P.O.  and  the  books  will  reach  you  under  plain 
cover  by  return  post,  together  with  a  copy  of  "  Health  and  Efficiency." 

HEALTH     PROMOTION     LTD., 

32,  EFFICIENCY  HOUSE,  Paternoster  Square,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 

Jioo^  Catalogue  and  Specimen  Magazine  Free  on  request. 


4/- 


DELIOIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
*BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In    making,    use    LESS    QUANTITY,    it    being 
much     stronger     than    ORDINARY   COFFEE. 


RHEUMATISM  CURED 

AFTER    9    YEARS'  SUFFERING. 

Sir,— I  have  suffered  with  RHEUMATISM 
since  1917  and  have  been  in  various  hospitals  and 
under  Doctors'  treatment  until  3  months  ago. 

I  was  crippled  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
could  not  help  myself  in  any  way,  even  to  wash 
or  feed  myself,  and  could  not  walk  without  a 
stick.  I  have  been  taking  Urace  Tablets  three 
months,  and  I  have  found  great  relief,  they  have 
done  me  a  world  of  good  and  I  shall  lose  no 
opportunity  in  recommealing  Urace  to  anyone  , 
suffering  as  I  did.— Youri  truly, 

Mr.  W.  HOPE. 

DRACE,  and  URACE  alone,  can  cure  Rheumatism.  It  directly 
attacks  the  cause— uric  acid— dissolves  and  expels  it  from  the  svstem 
?JifTST?r^^i*?«'^^.^?P®FS^<^®-  '^^^^  ^  why  it  CURES  and  CURES 
QUICKLY.  1/3,  3/-  &  5/-  per  box,  from  Boots,  Timothy  White  &  Co., 
Taylors,  and  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from  the  URACE 
LaboratoxiM  (Dept.  52  ),  82.  St.  Tixomas  Street,  London,  S.E.I. 
^^^ 

i  1/3,  3/-  * 
I  &  6/- 


;  per  box 


CURE  RHEUMATISM 


:    GET 
JTHEfM 

I    NOW 
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A  POLICY  THAT  PAYS  YOU 
A   SALARY 

And  pays  your   Premiums   if  you  become  totally  Disabled 

HOWEVER  good  a  life  assurance  or  endowment  policy  may  be,  the  policy  holder  may  become 
totally  incapacitated  by  accident  or  illness  and  be  quite  unable  to  keep  up  his  payments. 
But  with  the  "  Pohcy  that  pays  you  a  salary,"  issued  by  the  CONFEDERATION  LIFE 
ASSOCIATION  to  first-class  lives,  in  the  event  of  total  disability  for  a  period  of  three  consecutive 
months,  you  are  not  required  to  pay  any  premiums.  The  Assocaition  will  pay  them  for  you,  and,  in 
addition,  will  pay  you  an  income  of  £io  per  month  for  each  £i,ooo  insuredy  during  the  remainder  of  such 
disability,  until  your  policy  matures. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  benefit  the  sum  insured  by  your  Policy  will  not  be  reduced  in  any  way, 
and  the  policy  will  still  carry  every  privilege  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

Apart  from  this  special  protective  feature — one  among  many — the  policy  is  a  splendid  investment. 
For  instance,  if  your  age  is  35,  you  can  create  a  capital  sum  of  £1,000,  payable  at  death  or  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  with  added  profits,  by  depositing  £52  15s.  od.  annually,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  bonus 
you  would  receive  £430  more  than  your  total  deposits,  less  income  tax  rebate,  at  maturity  and  also  have 
been  protected  in  the  event  of  death,  or  disablement  from  sickness  or  accident  as  defined,  during  the 
whole  period.  ^ 

Fill  in  the  Form  below  NOW,  and  let  us  quote  you  personally. 


To  the  Manager, 

CONFEDERATION 


LIFE     ASSOCIATION, 


Assets  £10,500,000.  BUSH    HOUSE,     ALDWYCH,    W.C.2.  Established  1871. 

My  age  nearest  birthday  is What  sum  and  benefits  can  I  secure  by  investing  £ 

per  annum  for In  the  event  of  total  disability,  how  much  will  I  draw  monthly  ? 

Name. 

Address 


Occupation. . 


THROUGH 

LOVELY 
PUDDINGS! 

BROWN'S 

BARLEY 

KERNELS 

ARE  NOT  ONLY 

DELICIOUS 
BUT    PREVENT 
KIDNEY  TROUBLE 
THUS   ENSURING 
A  CHARMING  SKIN 

ONE  BOX  8d.  MAKES  10  PUDDINGS 

W.  A  Q.   BROWN,  DERBY. 


THE  CHARM  OF 

THE   B.K.   GIRL 

IS  HER 

Beautiful  Complexieo. 


SPHERE 

OVAL-OCTO 

SUSPENDERS 

CANNOT 
CAUSE  LADDERS 

OVl.    li"  Twill,  extra  strong 

1/6  pair. 

OV44.   ]J"    Art    Silk,    extra 

long  stretch  1/6  pair. 
OV13.    Ig"  Art  Silk,    fancy 

friU  ...  1/11  pair. 
OV5.      li"    Art    Silk,    extra 

strong    ...    2/6  pair. 


For  MEN'S  WEAR  ask  for 

SPHERE  BROADWAY 

SUSPENDERS 

Now  so  much  favoured  as  the 
Suspender  of  comfort. 

GP90...1/6      GP100...1/11 

GP122    Art    Silk,    attractive 

check  designs  2/6  pair 


SPHERE    BRACES.     Each  Pair  Guaranteed. 

BA440        ...        2/6  pair.        BA353        ...        2/11  pait. 
BA887    Sphere  O-So-Comfy  Brace,  no  metal 

to  soil  the  shirt,  very  light  in  weight      5/6       „ 
BA879    Art  Silk  Elastic,  very  superior  brace        4/6      „ 

Obtainable  from  Leading  Outfitters,  Drapers,  etc. 
Manufacfurcd  by 

Faire   Bro*s.   &  Co.,   Ltd.,    Leicester. 
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Foots'  Bath  Cabinet 


''^^'HE  health  value  of  Thermal  (Hot  Air  or  Vapour)  Bathing  is  an  estab- 
^U  lished  fact.  Nothing  else  is  so  effective  in  preventing  sickness,  or  for 
^^  the  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Blood,  Skin,  Liver, 
and  Kidney  Complaints.  It  eliminates  the  poisonous  matters  from  the  system, 
increases  the  flow  of  blood — the  life  current — freed  from  its  impurities,  clears 
the  skin,  recuperates  and  revitalises  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the 
tired,  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health  and  strength, 
insures  perfect  cleanliness,  and  is  helpful  in  every  way. 

Every  form  of  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed 
privately  at  home  with  our  Patent  Safety  Cabinet.  When  not  in  use  it  folds 
into  a  small,  compact  space. 

Complete,  with   SAFETY    OUTSIDE    HEATER. 
^^  Write  for  Bath  Book,  B  5.  Post  Free. 

L-J  ^H  J.  FOOT  4  SON  Ltd.  (Dept.  B5),  i68,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.l 


Learn  to  Write; 

EarnWhileyou  Learn 


HUNDREDS  of  publications  require  articles  and  stiort  stone:) 
from  outside  contributors.  Qualify  under  expert  guidance 
to  earn  money  by  your  pen  in  spare  time.  The  postal 
tuition  given  by  the  Regent  Institute  wUl  show  you  how  to  achieve 
success.  In  a  series  of  clear,  practical,  and  Interesting  lessons 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  write,  what  to  write  about,  and  where  to 
sell.  (Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Overseas  students.) 
Interestina  write  now   for  a  free  copy  of   "How  to 

ol-il  #  CDCC-  Succeed  as  a  Writer,''  an  interesting  booklet 
DuOKiei  rKCb  which  describes  the  openings  for  new  writers 
and  the  unique  advantages  of  postal  training  which  is  enabling 
men  and  women  to  write  the  kind  of  copy  that  editors  want — 
and  to  earn  while  thev  learn. 

THE  REGENT   INSTITUTE  (Dept   116P), 

13,  Yiotorla  Street,  London,  B.W.I. 


EVEHTS 

CAST    THEIR 

SHADOWS     BEFORE 

A  well-known  Politician  states : 
"  Yours  must  be  an  exact  science, 
for  you  cannot  by  any  other 
means  have  had  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  you 
have  told  me." 

Advice  given  on  Business,  Matri- 
monial, Health  or  Home  matters. 
Strictest  confidence  observed.  In- 
teresting study  and  advice  sent  on 
receipt  of  birth-date  and  P.O.  i/- 
(Money  returned  if  not  satis  aed). 
i?irma  de  Villiers  (Dept.  102), 
Geldersche  Kade  20,  Rotterdam, 
Holland. 
2ld.  postage  required  on  letters. 


FROM  YOUR  LffiRARY  OR  YOUR  BOOKSELLER.    Ts.  6d.  Net. 

BRILLIANT    NEW    NOVELS 

EDGAR     WALLACE 

THE    MAN    WHO    WAS    NOBODY 

Who  was  Pretoria  Smith  ?  Although  Marjorie  Stedman  wanted  to  know,  nevertheless  she  married  him  because 
it  was  the  wish  of  an  uncle  and  because  her  mother  was  in  desperate  need  of  money.  The  unfolding  of  this  story 
makes  engrossing  reading  in  Mr.  Wallace's  capable  hands. 

WILLIAM  LE   QUEUX 

THE   HOUSE   OF   EVIL 

story  in  which  the  author  is  thor- 


HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

FOOTSTEPS 

"  An  intensely  vivid  and  real  story  of  pioneer  and 
farm  life  in  Canada." — Dublin  Herald. 

KATHARINE   TYNAN 


THE   WILD  ADVENTURE 

"  A  brisk  story  of  love,  high  endeavour,  and  sacrifice 
beautifully  told."— South  Wales  News. 

LEE  HOLT 

PELHAM'S   ADVENTURE 

This  full-blooded  love  story  is  one  to  enthral  the 
most  hardened  reader. 

ADRIAN  HEARD 

ROSE   IN   THE   MOUTH 

A  thrilling  story  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  Dauphin 
of  France  from  the  Revolutionists. 


A  "  blackmail ' 
oughly  at  home. 


OTTWELL  BINNS 

THE   DRUMS    OF   DOOM 

A  romantic  adventure  story  in  the  African  bush. 
DOROTHY  ROGERS 

BLINDFOLDED 

Anne  Gerrish,  stifled  by  the  humdrum  life  at  Norton 
with  her  aunts,  leaves  them,  to  wring  from  life  a 
measure  of  individual  freedom  and  happiness. 

BEN  BOLT 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  BELVOIR  MAN- 
SIONS 

"A  well-constructed  thriller." — Birmingham  Gazette. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 
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EXINE''    has    all 


leather  upholstery  but 
it  is  an  inexpensive  and 
remarkably  durable 
material.  It  will  not 
stain  or  fade  and  will 
stand  any  amount  of 
hard  wear.  No  dust  or 
dirt  can  find  a  hiding- 
place  and  a  simple  spong- 
ing over  is  all  that  is  ever 
needed  to  keep  the  up- 
holstery "  spick  and 
span." 

Your  furnishing  house 
will  be  pleased  to  show 
you  samples  of  the  in- 
numerable leather 
grains  and  colours. 


«^^ 


LEATHERCLOTH 


REX  IN  E   LTD.,    Hyde,  Manchester. 
LONDON:  60  Wilson  St.,  Finshury,  E.C. 

BUY  BRITISH  GOODS. 

SELL   BRITISH  GOODS. 

(^  10. 


ITALIAN. 

Gains  City  Post  For   Student  of  New 
Pelman  Language  Method. 


"I  have  obtained  a  remunerative  post 
in  the  City,  solely  on  the  merits  of  my 
Italian.  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
language  before  I  began  your  Course  eight 
months  ago.  My  employer  is  not  only 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  I  was  able 
to  conduct  his  Italian  correspondence,  but 
he  has  ^  also  congratulated  me  on  my  Pro- 
nunciation.   He  is  an  Italian  himself." 

(I.  F.  121) 

This  letter  is  typical  of  thousands  received  from 
readers  who  are  learning  Italian,  Spanish,  French 
or  German  by  the  New  Pelman  Method  which  is 
revolutionising  language  teaching  in  this  country. 

This  wonderful  new  method  enables  you  to  learn 
Italian  in  Italian,  French  in  French,  German  in 
German  and  Spanish  in  Spanish,  without  using 
English.  Grammatical  difficulties  are  avoided,  so 
that  you  learn  the  language  you  Want  in  about  one- 
half  the  usual  time.  And  the  method  is  so  simple 
that  even  a  child  can  understand  it. 

The  Pelman  method  of  learning  languages  is 
explained  in  four  little  books  entitled  respectively 
'*  How  to  learn  German,"  "  How  to  learn  Italian," 
"  How  to  learn  French,"  **  How  to  learn  Spanish." 

You  can  have  a  free  copy  of  any  one  of  these 
books  by  writing  for  it  to  the  Pelman  Institute 
(Languages  Dcpt.),  109,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.i.  State  which  book  you  want 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return,  gratis  and  post 
free.     Write  or  call  to-day. 


MCA^Collars 


i; 


E.  28.  The  newest  collar 
for  town  and  general  wear, 
smartly  cut  and  perfectly 
made.  Faced  with  pure  Irish 
Linen.  Depth  i|  inches. 
Stocked  in  i  sizes  from  14 
to  17I  inches. 


N  the  Robinson  & 
Cleaver  "  Castle  " 
Collars  you  have  the 
newest  shapes  and 
smartest  styles  at  an 
economic  price  ;  faced 
with  pure  Irish  Linen 
they  last  much  longer 
and  keep  a  better 
colour  than  those  made 
from  cotton. 


Per 


11/- 


Doz^n. 


SHIRTS    IN   NEWEST    DESIGNS 


•  Our  range  of  Shirts  comprises 

I  the     newest     colourin|;s     and 

I  designs    in     Zephyr.     Oxford. 

I  Poplin    and    Linen    materials. 

>  Prices  9/6  to  15/6  each. 


Evening  Dress  Shirts  (stiff 
fronts)  7/11  to  14/6  each. 

Catalogue  of  Men's  Wear  and 
patterns  of  Shirt  materials 
sent  post  fret  on  request. 


Send  lid.  to-day  for  Sample  Collar 
and  List  58x,  sent  post  free, 

ROBINSON  &CLEAVER 


BELFAST 


Irish  Linen 
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"  Two     years'     delay 
cost  me  £300" 

"  I  was  £$  a  week  poorer  for  fully  two  years  because  I  hesi- 
tated so  long  about  starting  an  I.C.S.  Course.  That's  clear 
enough.  Since  I  woke  up  and  began  my  vocational  training 
with  the  I.C.S.  I've  been  given  a  rise  of  ^^150  a  year,  but  I'm 
certain  I  would  have  got  it  two  years  sooner  had  I  sent  in  that 
I.C.S.  coupon  when  I  first  saw  it. 

"It's  strange  that  so  many  young  men  fail  to  see  that  they 
don't  get  more  money  because  they  don't  qualify  for  it — that 
they  are  losing  £  s  d  all  the  time  through  neglecting  to  obtain 
a  special  training." 


For  36  years  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  have 
been  helping  men  and  women  to  achieve  success.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  careers  have  been  made  brighter,  happier,  more 
useful,  and  far  more  prosperous  through  enroUing  for  an  I.C.S. 
Course  and  accepting  the  opportunity  it  presents. 


You,  too,  by  studying  at  home  in 
your  own  time,  can  qualify  for  the 
position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
hke  best. 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it 
Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just 
mark  and  post  this  coupon. 


The 
I.CS. 

^Is  the  oldest^ 

and  largest 

correspondence] 

\  school  in  the^' 

world 


....WRITE    FOR    FREE   BOOKLET.... 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Ltd., 
96,  International   Buildings,   Kingsway,   London,   W.C.2 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked 
X,     I  assume  no  obligation. 

Q  Accountancy  &  Bk.-kpg.     0  Railway  Equip.  &  Runn'g. 

Q  Advertising  U  Salesmanship 

Q  Arch,  and  Building  D  Shorthand  Typewriting 

n  Commercial  Art  n  Showcard  Writing 

n  Draughtsmanship  n  Textiles 

n  French  and  Spanish  n  Window  Dressing 

n  General  Education  n  Wireless  Engineering 

n  Plumbing  n  Woodworking 

n  Engineering,  all  branches,  state  which 

t3  Professional  Exams.,  state  which 

The  I.C.S.  teach  wherever  the  post  reaches,  and  have  over 
300  Courses  of  Study.  If,  therefore,  your  subject  is  not  in 
the  above  list,  write  it  here 

Name Age 

Address 


OVERSEAS     BRANCHESI 

Australia ;    399-401,  George  Street,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:    65,  Cuba  Street,  WeUington. 

South  Africa:    P.O.  Box  1104,  Johannesburg. 

India:  Elphinstone  Building,  Murzpan  Road,  Bombay. 

Straits  Settlements:    137,  Cecil  Street,  Singapore. 

Egypt:  Davies  Bryan  Building,  Chareh  el  Dine,  Cairo. 


PERSONAL   APPEARANCE 


is  now  more  than  ever  the  key-note  of  success.  BoiW- Legged 
and  Knock-Kneed  men  and  women,  both  young  and 
old,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  liave  now  ready  for  market  my 
new  appliance,  which  will  successfully  straighten,  within  a 
short  time,  bow-leggedness  and  knock-kneed  legs,  safely,  quickly 
and  permanently,  without  pain,  operation  or  discomfort.  Will 
not  interfere  with  your  daily  work,  being  worn  at  night.  My 
new  "  Lim-Straitner,"  Model  18,  U.S.  Patent,  is  easy  to  adjust; 
its  result  will  save  you  soon  from  further  humiliation,  and  im- 
prove  your  personal  appearance  100  per  cent. 

Write  to-day  for  my  free  copyriglited  physiological  and 
anatomical  book  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  bow  and  knock- 
kneed  legs,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part.  Enclose  6d. 
P.O.  or  stamps  for  postage. 

M.  TRILETY.  Specialist, 

1472L,  W.U.  BIdg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


EVAN  WILLIAMS 

/TUNISIAN  HENNA 

/FOR   CREV    HAIR 

I  EVAN   WILLIAMS  C9LTP  1^ UNION  ST  W.L 

ASTHMA 
^  IS  MISERY 

by  taking  Potter's  Asthma 

Cure— the  established  remedy 
for  all  nose  and  throat  affec- 
tions and  a  sovereign  cure  even 
in  chronic  cases  of  Catarrh  and 
Bronchial  trouble.  Soothing 
and  curative. 

I  For  outdoors  use  the  Asthma  5       -    - 
I  Smoking  Mixture&  Cigarettes.  J 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  price 

1/6  per  tin  or  post  free 

l/p      from    the    makers: 

POTTER  &  CLARKE  LTD., 

61F  ARTILLERY  LANE,  E. 
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The  Navy  Cut  smoker  who  tries 
"  Old  Castle  "  will  find  it— at  least 

—  a  fine  flavoured,  well-balanced 
Tobacca  Most  probably  he  will 
find,  also  it  has  something  more 
to  offer  than  the  best  of  his 
previous  "loves/* 

The  particular  appeal  of  **Old 
Castle"  to  seasoned  smokers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  blend 

—  a  most,  happy,  satisfying  blend 
of  several  Navy  Cuts,  each  one 
made  up  in  the  good  old'fashioned 
way. 

AddiXiwaWy,  there  is  no  trouble, 
and  no  waste  with  "  Old  Castle." 
It  is  ready'rubbed  for  the  pipe— 
Vou  simply  fill  up  from  the  handy 
tin.  Made  in  three  different 
strengths  for  your  choice. 


ready-rubbed  1ror  the  Pipe 

Sold  in  1.-  2  6r  4  oz.  Tins 
MILD,  MEDIUM  6?  FULL 

at  1/-  per  ox. 

Made  by    John  Sinclair,  Ltd.. 
"Punchbowle"  Factory,  Newcastle -on -Tyne 

^^^>  ® 


Ri^CHAlR 

In  its  early  days,  the  Minty  chair  was  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  private  haunts  of  Oxford  U.iiver- 
sity.  But  row  it  has  graduated.  Everyone  can 
have  a  glorious  lounge — for  the  prices  are  most 
reasonable,  and  it  can  be  covered  in  a  multitude  ot 
styles.  Its  long,  low  seat  (so  unusual)  makes  it 
easy  for  you  to  pick  up  books  (and  other  things  1) 
from  the  hearth-rug  in  the  interludes  in  your 
evening  snooze. 
Made  in  five  sizes  to  suit  persons  of  different  heights. 

From  £1  :  17  :  6  ,^^T>^. 

Larger  .iz«!  47/6,  57/6,  62/6,  72/6. 

CARRI-'VOE   PAID   IN   ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Gennine  "Varsity"  Chairs  are  only 
obtainable  from  Minty's  of  Oxford. 
Virile  for  Catalogue  of  the  Minty  Oxford 
"Vanity"  Chairs  Jt  paUerns  of  coverings 


Another  Reduction  in 
'^Never-Fade^^  Linen 

More  than  70,000  yards  of  Button's  Famous 
"  Never-Fade  "  Dress  Linens  were  sold  last  year. 
This  increase  in  popularity  of  the  best  coloured 
Dress  Linen  in  the  World  enables  us  this  year  to 
reduce  the  price  to  2/10  per  yard. 


REDUCED   PRICE 


Per  yard 


2/10 


(36  in.  wide). 


Guaranteed  absolutely  unfadeable  to  sun  or 
washing,  and  unbeatable  for  Dresses,  Children's 
Frocks,  Curtains,  Table-runners,  Bedspreads. 
&c  In  64  exquisite  shades,  including  the  follow- 
ine  ten  new  season's  colours  :  Pompadour  G or se. 
Larkspur,  Caramel,  Cocoa,  Mist,  Sedge,  Ptcasso, 
Rubric,  Naples.     Send  for  full  range  of 

PATTERNS     POST     FREE 
A    DELIGHT    TO    SEE 

Send  your  Orders  C.O.D,  Postage  paid  on  parcels 
ever  20/-.     Under  20/-  add  6d.  for  postage, 

123    Main    Street,   Larne,  Ulster. 
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PREPARE  FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY 


There  are  no  better  helps  to  the  selection  of  *  where  *  for  your  holiday, 
nor  better  guides  to  the  place  of  your  choice,  than 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  'RED'  GUIDES 

These  well-known  books  are  not  dull,  dry-as-dust  compilations,  but  pleasant 
travelling  companions,  readable  from  cover  to  cover.  In  all  cases  a  much  wider 
area  is  included  than  the  title  indicates,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  every 
holiday  and  health  resort  of  importance  is  described  in  one  or  more  of  the  volumes. 


Bound      in      red  • 

cloth,  round  cor-  • 

ners,    size    to    fit  • 

pocket.  : 


ENGLAND  &  WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH,  Borth,  &c. 
ANGLESEY  and  N.  Wales. 
BANGOR  and  N.  Wales. 
BARMOUTH,  DolgeUey,  &c. 
BARNSTAPLE  and  N.W.  Devon. 
BATH,  Wells,  &c. 
BETTWS-Y-COED,  Snowdon,  &c. 
BEXHHiL  and  District. 
BIDEFORD,  Barnstaple,  &c. 
BOGNOR,  Selsey,  &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH  and  District. 
BRECON  and  S.  Wales. 
BRIDLINGTON  and  District. 
BRTOPORT,  West  Bay.  &c. 
BRIGHTON  and  HOVE. 
BROADS,  The. 

BROADSTAIRS  and  N.E.  Kent. 
BUDE  and  N.  Cornwall. 
BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON,  &c. 
BUXTON  and  The  Peak. 
CANTERBURY  and  N.E.  Kent. 
CARDIFF  and  S.  Wales. 
CARNARVON  and  N.  Wales. 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTEIE  and  S.W.  Sussex. 
CLACTON,  Walton,  Fdnton,  &c. 
CLEVEDON,  Portishead,  &c. 
COLCHESTER,    the    Constable 

Country,  &c. 
COLWYN  BAY  and  N.  Wales. 
CONWAY,  Deganwy  and  N.  Wales. 
CRICCIETH  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
CROMER  and  District. 
DARTMOOR. 

DARTMOUTH  and  S.  Devon. 
DAWLISH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
DEAL,  Walmer,  &c. 
DOVER,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Sec. 
EASTBOURNE,  Seaford,  &c. 
EXETER  and  S.E.  Devon. 
EXMOUTH  and  District. 
FALMOUTH  and  S.  Cornwall. 


:  With  many  Maps 
:  &  Plans  &  numer- 
:  ous    Illustrations. 


FELIXSTOWE  and  Dovercourt. 
FILEY,  Flamborough  and  District. 
FOLKESTONE,  Sandgate,  &c. 
FOWEY  and  S.  Cornwall. 
HARROGATE  and  District. 
HASTINGS,  St.  Leonards,  &c. 
HEREFORD  and  the  Wye  Valley. 
HERNE  BAY,  Whitstable,  &c. 
HYTHE  and  District. 
ILFRACOMBE  and  N.  Devon. 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
LAKE  DISTRICT,  The. 
LEAMINGTON  and  District. 
LITTLEHAMPTON,  Arundel,  &c. 
LIVERPOOL,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  &  Central 

LLANDUDNO  and  N.  Wales. 
LLANGOLLEN,  Corwen,  Bala,  &c. 
LONDON  and  Environs  (2s.  6d.  net). 
LOOE  and  S.  Cornwall. 
LOWESTOFT  and  District. 
LYME  REGIS  and  District. 
LYNTON  and  Lynmouth. 
MALVERN  and  District. 
MARGATE,  Westgate,  &c. 
MATLOCK  and  District. 
MINEHEAD,  Exmoor,  &c. 
NEW  FOREST,  THE,  Southampton. 
NEWQUAY  and  N.  Cornwall. 
NOTTINGHAM  and  District. 
OXFORD  and  District. 
PAIGNTON  and  S.  Devon. 
PENMAENMAWR,     Llanfairfechan, 

&c. 
PENZANCE  and  W.  Cornwall. 
PLYMOUTH  and  S.W.  Devon. 
PWLLHELI  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
RAMSGATE  and  N.E.  Kent. 
RHYL  and  N.  Wales. 
RIPON,  Harrogate  and  District. 
ST.  IVES  and  W.  Cornwall. 
SCARBOROUGH  and  District. 
SEAFORD,  Newhaven,  &c. 


SEATON,  Lyme  Regis,  &c. 
SHERINGHAM,  Runton,  &c. 
SHERWOOD  FOREST,  Notts,  &c. 
SIDMOUTH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
SOUTHAMPTON  and  The  New  Forest. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SWANAGE,  Corfe,  &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
TENBY  and  S.  Wales. 
THAMES,  The. 
TORQUAY  and  District. 
TOWYN,  Aberdovey,  &c.- 
WALES.  NORTH  (N.  Section). 
WALES,  NORTH  (S.  Section). 
WALES,  SOUTH. 
WARWICK,  Kenilworth,  &c. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE    and    Dis- 
trict. 
WEYMOUTH  and  District. 
WHITBY,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  &c. 
WORCESTER  and  District. 
WORTHING  and  S.W.  Sussex. 
WYE  VALLEY. 
YARMOUTH  and  The  Broads. 

SCOTLAND 

ABERDEEN,  Deeside,  &c. 
EDINBURGH  and  District. 
GLASGOW  and  the  Clyde. 
HIGHLANDS,  The. 
INVERNESS  and  Northern  Highlands. 
OBAN  and  the  West  Highlands. 


IRELAND 

ANTRIM  (COUNTY),  Portrush,  Giant's 

Causeway,  &c. 
CORK,  Glengariff,  Bantry  Bay,  &c. 
DONEGAL  HIGHLANDS. 
DUBLIN,  Bray,  Wicklow,  &c. 
KILLARNEY  and  S.W.  Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY  and  County  Donegal. 


From  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents. 


WARD,   LOCK    &    CO.,   LIMITED, 


SALISBURY   SQ.,   LONDON,   E.C.4. 
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NEW  FAIRY  BOOK 


and  sample  of 


It  you  want  to  make  your  children  eager  to  ensure 
future  health  and  happiness  through  regular  tooth- 
cleaning,  get  Gibbs  New  Fairy  Book —  "  Defenders  of 
the  Ivory  Castles  ''—and  a  Trial  Case  of  Gibbs  Dentifrice* 

The  Fairy  Book— handsomely  illustrated  in  colours- 
teaches  a  valuable  lesson*  The  lovely  flavour  and 
refreshing  effect  of  Gibbs  Dentifrice  make  tooth- 
cleaning  a  happy,  thrice-daily  adventure* 

Send  the  Coupon  now  for  the  Fairy  Book  and  Trial 
Case  of  Gibbs  Dentifrice — both  free  I 

Your  teeth  are  Ivory  Castles  —  defend  them  with  Qihhs  Dentifrice 

POST  THIS   COUPON  TO«DAY 

Enclose  3d.  in  stamps  (to  cover  pack- 
ing and  postage)  for  Fairy  Book  and  Name  

generous  sample  of  Gibbs  Dentifrice. 

Post  this  Coupon  with  stamps  to  Address 

D.  &  W.  GIBBS,  LTD.  (Dept.  120 
BE.),    Cold    Cream    Soap    Works, 

London,   E.I.  (Write  name  and  address  in  BLOCK  LETTERS.) 

(GD  34c) 
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NEW  DISCOVERY  FOR  RUPTURE 

THE  ACME  OF  COMFORT  BECAUSE 
YOU  control  the  pressure,  the 
reg'ulation  toeing  in  your  own  hands. 

Read  this  from  an  old  client,  ist  Oct.,  1926  :  "  Having  worn  your  White's 
Moc-Main  Patent  Lever  Trusses  for  many  years  and  finding  them  very  comfort- 
able and  reliable  both  in  hard  work  and  play,  I  must  say  you  have  exceeded  that  with  your  new  Patent 
Valve  Air  Pad  Truss  which  I  am  now  wearing,  and  even  in  my  hard  work  I  hardly  know  I  have  it  on. 
I  shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  anyone  I  know  suffering  from  rupture,  also  show  it  to  them  if  they 
wish  to  see  it  1!  A.  J.  W.  Barnes.  Original  can  be  shown. 
Est.    1841.  "^^-^  RECOMMENDED     BY     EMINENT    MEDICAL     MEN. 

WHITE'S    PATENT   VALVE  AIR    PAD  TRUSS 


HyiTlenio,  Washable,    Cool,   and  Durable. 

Write  io-dap  for  free  Jllustraied  I        lA/HITE      Sl      C 


The  greatest  invention  of  the  agre  for  all  Truss  wearers 

BcoUet,' 6r  caU  if  possible.  »■      ¥¥  HI  I  ■  t      <X      W.,        DCpt.     lOft,     15,     WalbrOOk,      LOtldOllj     E.C.4. 

Elastic  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  Anklets,  Wristlets  and  Crepe  Bandages,  also  Massage,  Abdominal  Belts,  Spinal  Belts  for 
^ Appendicitis,  Floating  Kidney,  etc.,  etc. 


BLUSHING 

Remarkable  di'covery  that  will  interest  every  man 
and  Woman  suffering  from  involuntary  Blushing. 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT 
REMOVES  THE  CAUSE. 

Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing  need 
no  longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  has  come  a 
genuine  success.  Their  self-consciousness  can  be  so  thoroughly 
removed  that  they  themselves  will 
wonder  if  they  ever  really  had  this 
embarrassing  complaint.  Mr.  K.  S. 
Temple  is  the  scientist  who  has  formu- 
lated this  marvellous  home  method 
that  cures  to  stay  ciured.  The  treatment 
he  prescribes  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
the  disease,  and  cures  it,  so  that  the 
frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Mr.  K.  S.  Temple 
wishes  it  understood  that  his  method  of 
cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many 
others  which  have  given  only  temporary 
relief.  This  new  method  is  a  simple 
home  treatment  that  members  of  either 
sex  can  easily  follow  to  a  perfectly  satisfactory  issue,  i.e., 
a  cure.  By  sending  your  name  and  address,  and  enclosing 
stamp  to  pay  postage,  to  Mr.  K.  S.  TEMPLE,  Specialist, 
Palace  House,  128,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.l, 
you  will  receive  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method 
which  will  enable  men  and  women,  previously  nervous 
and  shy,  now  to  take  their  place  in  Society  with  pleasure 
and  ease,  and  get  greater  profit  from  their  business.  The 
— ,  — ^  — ^  Y-%  description  is  posted  to  you  free,  in  a  per- 
t*  Iv  K,fe,  fectly  plain  sealed  envelope,  and  you  should 
*  *^*-^  J-.^»  j^ayg  jjQ  hesitancy  in  writing.  You  will  be 
delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you  can  be  relieved  of  blushing 
and  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  to-day;   don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


A  NEW  Figure  This  Spring  If  You 

Are    Too    Fat   or    Thin   and   Flat  -  Chested. 

An  attractive  face  or  personality  is  often 
spoilt' by  a  bad  figure.  One  box  of  Nurse 
Challoner's  Tablets  will  alter  Stoutness, 
giving  Slimness  of  figure.  If  one  box  fails 
we  supply  another  free  of  charge.  Alter- 
native treatment  supplied  for  banishing 
Thinness,  Figure  Development,  Eestoring 
Flat  Chest,  Filling  Out  Hollows,  and  Bust 
Development.  Bead  these  convincing  testi- 
monials :  "  One  eotdd  scarcely  credit  such 
quick  results."— F.  D.  (Nurse).  "  Jt  is 
wonderful." — C.  S. 

Send  lid.  stamp  for  full  particulars  in 
sealed  envelope.  Sample  7id.  Book  on 
Figure  Alteration  3d. 

NURSE    CHAI1I.ONER    CO., 

Pr'vaie  Dept.  F30  {Late  0/  Bond  Street), 
Hyde  Heath,  Amersham,  Bucks. 


^/La^ 


SILVER 

WONDER 

PEN 

Specially  de-igned  to  secure  smooth,  easy  penman- 
ship, it  euccesstully  eliminates  all  tendency  to 
scratch,  apurt  or  dig  into  the  paper.  Made  of  non- 
corrosive  silver  white  metal— a  truly  delightful  pen. 

Try  a   6d.   box   of   12. 

Of  all  stationers  or  from 

PERRY    &    CO..    Ltd.,    49    Old     Ballejr, 

LONDON.  E.C.4 

PERRY^PEHS: 


<it)At{C^ 
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^HINDESI 
HAIR  TINT 

tints  grey  or  faded  hair 
any  natural  shade  de- 
sired— brown,  dark-brown, 
light-brown  or  black.  It  is 
permanent  and  washable, 
has  no  grease,  and  does  not 
burn  the  hair.  It  is  used 
by  over  a  million  people. 
Medical  certificate  accompanies  each  bottle.  Of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Hairdressers.  2/6  or  direct : — 
HINDES,  Ltd.,    60,  Parker  Street  Kingsway,  London. 


"  SILTEX  " 
ELASTIC  HOSIERY 

Seamless,  Reversible,  Soft  and  Cool. 


Almost    imperceptible   under 
any  Ordinary   SilK   StocKing. 


Made  in  Flesh  Colour.      12/6  each 

P(Btage  8d. 

Selj 'Measurement  Form  on  application. 

The  Surgical  Manufacturing  Co. 

83/85,  Mortimer  Street,  London,  W.l. 


GLASGOW.  BELFAST.  DUBLIN. 

89.  West  Regent  Street.      14,  Howard  Street.      31.  South  Anne  Street. 
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FREE 

Beautiful  lUus" 
trated  Colour 
List  of  every" 
thing,  relating  to 
Billiard  and 
Bagatelle  Tables. 


Tables  packed 
and  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  world 
on  receipt  of  cash 
with  order,  or 
through  the 
usual  shipping 
channels  in  this 
Country. 


PRICES 

quoted  are  for 
cash,  but  Pay- 
ment can  be 
spread  over  One 
or  Two  or  Three 
years  by  ar- 
rangement  ^  at 
an  additional 
charge  of  Ih  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Second-  hand 
Eilliard    Tables 

by  all  the  best 
makers  always  in 
stock  at  low 
prices.  Particulars 
Post  Free, 


BILLIARDS 

FOR    THE    HOME. 

THE     "  CHALLENGE  ••   (Patent  No.  22642/12). 

W.  JELKS  &  SONS  are  the  patentees  of  the  best  and  simplest  COMBINED  BILLIARD 
AND  DINING  TABLE  on  the  market.  The  simplicity  of  construction  is  one  of  its  greatest 
recommendations.  There  are  no  intricate  mechanical  contrivances ^^jit^^  to  get  out  of  order 
and  which  constantly  require  an  expert  to  rectify. 

SPECIFICATIO N.— Superior   make, 
superbly    polished,    fitted    thick    slate    beds, 
best    low   and    fast    cushions  (built  up  strip), 
and  covered  with  a  superfine  cloth. 
SIZES  and  PRICES. 

5  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  1 1  in £22    0 

6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.    6  in 25    4 

7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.    0  in 32  10 

8  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.    6  in 42  10 

ACCESSORIES     include    4    Cues,    Rest,    Marking    Board. 
Rules,  Spirit  Level,  and  3  Ivory  or  Composition  Balls. 

POLISH  COLOURS.— Light 
Mahogany,  Antique  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  Full-Grained  Oak, 
Antique  Oak. 

PORTABLE     BILLIARD     TABLES. 

Same  superior  make  as  our  Combined-'Billiard  Dining  Tahle.  Thick  Slate 

Beds,  etc.    ACCESSORIES.— Two  Cues,  Resj,  Marking  Board,  Rules,  Level,  and 

3  Ivory  or  Composition  Balls. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES. 

4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  . .  £6  15  0  1  7  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.  . .  £14  10  0 

5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  10  in.  . .   8  15  0   8  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in.  . .  20  0  0 

6  ft.  4  in.  by  3  ft.  4  in.  . .   9  15  0  I  9  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  0  in.  . .  27  10  0 

W  JELKS  &  SONS  263-275,  HoUowayRd.,  London,  N.7 

'   '     •  ^^  *^  *"^  *  m-Kiy  K^  V^  A  ^  K^  y  .  One  minute  from  Holloway  Rd.  Station.  Piccadilly  and  Bromptnn  Tube  Rly. 

The  World's  Largest  Billiard  Table  Dealers.  See  our  Exhibit  at  the  IDEAL  HOME  EXHIBiTION. 
Telegrams  :  "  Jellico.  London."        Phones  :  North  2598,  2599.       Cables  :  "  Jellico,  London."  Stand  69,  Gallery,  Main  Hr:||. 

Codes  :  Western  Union  (Universal  Edition).  A.B.C.  5th  Edition.  SHIPPERS  AND  THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 
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I  "STANDARD"  SONGS  I 

I  "THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH"  | 

=  "  His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat,  = 

=  He  earns  whate'er  he  can,  B 

=  And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face^  ^ 

=  for  he  owes  not  arm  man.  s 

=  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  ^ 

=  Onward  through  life  he  goes ;  = 

=  Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun,  ~ 

=  Each  evening  sees  its  close  f  "  = 

^  These  lines  are  from  Longrfellow's  famous  "  Village  = 

=  Blacksmith  "  ;   the  music  is  by  W.  H.  Weiss.  = 

=  A  splendid  picture  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  thrift  ^ 

=  and  independence — an  example  to  be  imitated  by  all  ^ 

=  of  us.                                                        ^  = 

=  The  greatest  aid  in  these  days  to  this  independence  ^ 

=  and  freedom  from  care  is  the  possession  of  a  good  Life  ^ 

=  Policy,  and  there  is  none  better  than  an  = 

I  Endowment  Assurance  Policy,  | 

I  with  Profits,  in  Tlie  | 

I  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  | 

=  It  provides  for  one's  dependants.  ^ 

=  It  gives  ease  and  comfort  in  old  age.  ^ 

=  The  present  rate  of  bonus  is  £2%  per  annum.  ^ 

E  Every  year  a  Bonus  Year.  = 
Write  for  Explanatory  Leaflet  **  /C  "  2  to 


TANDARD  fe 

.$$URANCE  COMPANY--'^'''^ 


LONDON 
no  CANNON  STREET 
l5«kPALL  MALL  S  w. 

HEADOmCE-3  CEORCE  STREET 
EDINBURCH 


DUBLIN 
5«»  DAWSON  STREET 
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Buy  your  Ring  Direct 

You  save  money,  and  can 
re-sell  to  us  at  any  time  at  10  % 
less  than  the  price  you  pmd. 

Sefidfor  a  free  copy  of  the  Ring  Book. 

It  is  the  most  wonderful  Catalogue  of  Rings  In  the  World. 
It  illustrates  in  colours  180  Rings  showing  all  theiVnatural 
sparkle  and  beauty.  You  can  select  from  it  quietly  at 
home  as  easily  as  if  you  had.  the  actual  Rings  befofe  you. 
We  send  the  Ring  you  select  on  14  days'  free  approval  and 
return  your  money  in  full  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it  we  undertake  to  re-purchase 
the  Ring  from  you  according  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Ring  Book  at  any  time  less  10% . 
Write  to-day  for  the  Ring  Book  and  finger  size  Card. 


The  NORTHERN  GOLDSMITHS  Co. 

The  Ring  Shop  for  the  World, 
8,  Goldsmiths  HaU.  NEWCASTLE-upon-rVNE.       Sstablishei  1892. 


RELIABILITY 


ts  a 


distinguishing  feature 
of  advertised  goods. 


A  fascinating  and  intimate  new  volume  on 

LAWN    TENNIS 

BY 

Mrs.  L  A.  GODFREE  (Kathleen  McKane). 

Illustrated  by  Action-Photographs  and  many  Digrams, 

Cloth    S/-    net. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.4 


IINfCHTES  TALLER. 


Simple  heigrht  increa.ser.    Will  add  3,  4,  or 
more  inches  to  your  height;  for  either  sex. 

Particulars  free. 
W.    M.    EDISON,    39,    Bond  Strest,  BLACKPOOL. 


For    bald>headed     and     beardless. 

An  elegant  growth  of  beard  and"hatr  can  be  produced  when  using  "  Como8"JIair  Balsam 
during  8  days.  This  Balsam  causes  hair  and  beard  to  grow  on  all  bald-headed  persons  or 
persons  with  tliin  hair.  '*  C!omos  "  is  the  best  product  of  the  modern  Science  of  this 
domain,  being  the  only  balsam 'which  really  produces  hair  and  beard  even  on  persons 
of  old  age. 

"  Comos  "  brings  the  dormant  Papillae  of  the  hair  to  grow  again  aftei;  havmg  been  used 
in  a  few  days,  and  within  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  a  very  vigoroiK  growth  of  hair. 
HARMLESSNESS  IS  GUARANTEED  ;  if  this  is  not  true,  we  will  pay 

mr     A    NET    AMOUNT     OF     100     POUNDS     -^W 

to  all  bald-headed  and  beardless  persons,  or  persons  with  thin  hair, 
who  have  used  the  Comos-Balsam  for  three  weeks  without  any  result. 
ONE  PARCEL  OF  "  COMOS  "  COSTS    £1  0  0.  TWO  PARCELS  COST    £1  15  0 

"  Comos  "  gives  to  the  hair  and  It^eard  a  becoming  wave,  as  well  as  a  soft  and  delicate 
texture.    It  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  liead  works  all  over  Europe,  against  pay- 
ment in  advance  or  against  cash  on  delivery.    Out  of  Europe,  payment  only  in  advance. 
THE      COMOS- MAGAZINE.      Copenhagen    V.      Denmark      22 
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^^^  Genuine  Thorough  Cure  in  46  Days. 

^^    j|  Helpful  Book  Free  for  2cl.  stamp. 

^^^  W.  M.  BURTON,  5  Rossendale  Rd.,  St.  AnneVon-8ea. 
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Ways   to    Increase     Income    at    Once, 

either  sex;  Sales  Letter  Writing.  Easy,  absorbing, 
remunerative.  Limitless  scope.  Details  of  i2-houi 
tuition,  Guaranteed  Cash  Benefits,  quite  free. 

W.     JACK     SALES     SERVICE, 
1.    BLOOMSBURY     MANSIONS,    LONDON,    W.C.I. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESSi 
SHYNESS.  Simple 7-clay per- 
manent Home  Cure  ior  either  sex. 
No  Auto-suggestion,  drill,  etc.  Write  at  once,  mention  Windsor 
Magazine,  and  get  FREE  Specialist's  Treatise  sent  privately. 

W.E.DEAN,  12,  AU  Saints  Rd.,  ST.  ANNES-ON-SEA. 


LUSHING: 


Advertisements  for  insertion  in  the  May 
Number  of  the  Windsor  Magazine  should 
be  received,  at  latest,  by  March  29th, 
at  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  E.C.4. 


Britannic  and  Best 


See    the    name 
Britannic"  is  en- 
inside    the 
mnd,    because   very 
inferior    imitations 
are    offered    as 
"Britannic"  Brace- 
lets by  nnscrupulotis 
dealers. 


'X'HE  "Britannic"  Expandincj  Bracelet  has  made  an  un- 
*  rivalled  world-wide  reputation  for  its  durability  and  the 
charm  of  its  various  designs.  J'hese  bands  are  fully  guaran- 
teed for  five  years,  and  the  springs  will  be  renewed,  free  of 
charge,  any  time  during  that  period,  through  any  jeweller. 

The  "Britannic"  may  be  seen  at  all  good-class  jewellers  complete  with 
watches  in  various  styles  from  £4  10s.  Also  "Britannic"  hxpandtng 
Bands  alone  with  hooks,  to  replace  straps. 

The  Queen  of  Watch  Bracelets 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


ENLARGED    PREMISES    NOW     COVER 

800,000  Sq.  FEET  FLOOR 

SPACE     CONTAINING     STOCK     VALUE 

£X00,000. 

A  PREMIER  DISPLAY  o!  HIGH  GRADE  SECOND- 
HAND  FURKrnJRE— Cash  or  on  EASY   TERMS. 

Messrs.  W.  Jelks  &  Sons  have  pleasure  ia  announcing  that 
their  new  and  greatly  enlarged  showrooms  are  now  open 
and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  the 
magniftcent  exhibition  of   higli -grade   second-hand    Furniture. 

Half  th^  Price  yet  Double  Wear  of  Cheap  New  Goods. 

A  very  ipteresting  feature  of  the  new 
extended  galleries  is  the  various  speci- 
men Period  Rooms.  These  and  the 
general  furniture  display  provide  a 
great  attraction. 

W.   JELKS    &    SONS, 
263-275.  Holloway  Rd., 

London,  N.7. 


]      S AFEC U AR D  your  LI N en   BY  USING      | 


JOHNBiOND'S 

"CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 


I  AS  SUPPLIEP  TOTHE  ROVAL  HOUSEHOLDS  p 


FOCKET  ADDING  MACHINES. 
15/-,  poBt  free. 


PORTABLE 
VISIBLE 
WRITER. 


TAYLOR'S 
TYPEWRITERS 

74,    CHANCERY    LANE, 
HOLBORN  END,  LONDON. 

UIQC  BUY,  EXCHANGE.  QCII 
nine,  REPAIR.  AND  ^CLL 


With ^?at'SJfemi?g^a!se  and  AllMakea  of  Typewriters  &  Duplicatore 
instructions.                  Buy  a  BIJOU  for  5/-  per  weelr. 
Hire  Purchase.     Easy  Terms.      Write   for  Bargain   List  46. 
OFFICE   FURNITURE. TeL;  Holborn  4810. 

Mrs.  Armstrong, 
LACE     MAKER 

An  example  of  trimming  for  lin- 
gerie,  Irijih  Rose  Motifs,  price  6/- 
per  dozen. 

It  is  impossible  to  illustrate  more 
than  one  example  of  the  exquisite 
work  of  Mrs.  .  Armstrong,  but  we 
give  here  a  few  descriptions  and 
prices  from  which  you  can  judge. 

As  you  know,  there  is  nothing 
like  hand-made  lace  for  beauty  of 
design,  refinement  and   economy. 

Exquisitely  worked  Handkerchiefs 
and  Collars  from  3/6  each  ;  Cami- 
soles, Nightdreas  Yokes,  5/6  each  ; 
Motifs,  D'Oyleys,  9d.,  1/-,  2/- 
each.  Tea  and  Tray  Cloths,  Luncheon 
Sets,  Lace-trinnned  Bed  Linen,  etc.. 
Lingerie,  Christening  Robes,  Wedding  Veils,  Ecclesiastical  Linen  and 
Lace.     Old  Laces  repaired  and  cleaned,  etc.,  etc. 

Illustpations  and  Prioe  List  free. 

Please  write  to  ittRS.  ARMSTRONG,  Bucks. 

Lace  Industry,  Olney,  Bucks. 


SKETCHING 

for  Pleasure  and  Profit 


By  Percy  V.  Bradshaw 

(Founder  and  Principal  of  the 
Press  Art  School), 

*' You  have  provided  me  with 
a  new  and  intense  interest 
which  has  kept  me  busy  at 
all  kinds  of  odd  times,  and 
nowadays  I'm  never  so  happv 
as  when  I  gel  started  wiin 
pen,  pencil  or  brush." 


This  Pupil's  comment  on  Press  Art 
School  training  not  only  shows  howrca//y 
jo})ou5  Sketching  is,  but  moreover,  ex- 
plains the  success  of  my  Postal  Courses. 

The  only  possible  basis  for  success  at 
Sketching  is  enthusiasm — and  inspira- 
tion. The  first  object  of  my  Courses 
is  to  inspire — technique  and  style  will 
follow  naturally,  as  naturally  and  as 
easy  as  learning  to  write. 

I  have  been  leaching  Drawing  by  Post 
for  over  21  years.  And  the  success  of 
my  methods  is  best  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  that  time  I  have  trained 
many  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Illus- 
trators of  the  day  .  . . 
ooer  1,000  of  my 
Pupils'  drawings 
have  appeared  in 
"Punch"  alone. 


But  quite  apart  from  the  "money-making" 
side  of  Sketching,  its  greatest  appeal  will 
ever  be  as  a  Hobby  of  great  joy.  No  other 
Hobby  can  compare  with  it.  From  the  aery 
beginning  my  Courses  will  bring  pleasure  and 
happiness  into  your  leisure  hours.  Old  familiar 
objects  will  take  on  a  new  significance  when 
regarded  as  subjects  for  the  "pencil,"  whilst 
all  Nature  is  around  you  to  provide  fresh  sub- 
jects of  joy  and  interest. 

Whether  you  are  an  absolute  beginner,  or  if 
you  can  already  draw,  whether  Sketching 
interests  you  as  a  Hobby  or  as  a  possible  career, 
send  for  my  Prospectus.  You  will  probably 
be  tempted  to  go  further  after  reading  what 
old  Pupils  have  to  say  aboyt  the  training  they 
have  received,  for,  really  and  truly.  Sketching 
IS  joyous  and  profitable.  ..*' 

Address:  Percy  V.  Bradshaw,  Principal, 
PRESS  ART  SCHOOL  (pepl.  W.M.69). 
Tudor  Hall,  Forest  Hill,  London.  S.E.23. 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEiVIENTS. 


MARBIAGE,  BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL 
PROSPECTS  judged  by  your  horoscope  ; 
send  birthdate,  P.O.  2.s.  6d. — Mrs.  Mor- 
gan,  27,  Derwent  Street,  Llanelly. 


64-page  bOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and  how  to 
use  them.  2d.  Send  for  one. — Trim  ne  11 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

IRISH  DRESS  LINEN.— Uncrushable, 
guaranteed  fast  colours,  36  inches  wide. 
2S.  6d.  yard. — Family  Linen  Store, 
5,  College  Street,  Belfast. 


HOTELS,  &C. 


LONDON— 9  IMPERIAL  HOTELS,  Rus- 
sell  Square.  3,500  Rooms,  Bath, 
Breakfast,  from  7s.  ^d.        


AMESBURY,  WILTS.— Motorists,  Cy- 
clists and  Pedestrians  will  find  the 
NEW  INN  a  homely  Resting  Place. 
Tea  Room  overlooking  Garden,  away 
from  Dust  and  Noise.  All  Cakes, 
Jam,  etc.,  home  made.  'Phone  55. 
— Mrs.  A.  H.  Corp,  Proprietress. 


ABERYSTWYTH.— The  Queen  of  Welsh 
Watering  Places.  Grandest  scenery  in 
the  British  Isles.  Amusements  and 
recreation  in  plenty.  Historic  and  ro- 
mantic associations.  Plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  from  Plynlimon  Mountain. 
Illustrated  souvenir  and  list  of  Hotels 
and  Apartments  (send  postage  3d.)  on 
application  to  Manager,  Dept.  13, 
Bureau,  Aberystwyth.  ^^ 


BATH  for  Health  and  Holiday.  Season 
January  to  December.  Full  programme 
of  entertainment  throughout  the  year. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Accommodation  List, 
and  all  information  from  Inquiry  De- 
partment,  The  Pump  Room,  Bath. 

B  E L F  AST.— R 0 B I NIO N ' S  T E M P  . 
HOTEL,  82,  Donegall  St. — Commercial 
and  Family.  Over  40  rooms.  Electric 
light.  Central  for  railways  and  steam- 
ers. Apply  for  tariff.  'Phone  2 141. 
Tels.,  "  Robinson's  Hotel."       


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  "QUEENSWOOD  " 
PRIVATE  HOTEL,  West  Hill  Road— 
Pleasantly  situated  a  few  yards  from 
Sea.  Near  Pier  and  Central  for  all 
Attractions.  Contains  pleasant  Lounge, 
Writing  Room,  Bathrooms,  Smoking 
and  Dining  Rooms,  with  Separate 
Tables. — Resident  Propriietors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Bebbington.  _ 

EOWNESS^ON-WINDERMERE.— CRAN- 
LEIGH  (Late  St.  Martin's)  Pte.  Hotel. 
Central  for  Lakes  and  Pier.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Separate  Tables. 
Garage.     Miss  E.  M.  Walters. 


BOVEY   TRACEY,    DEVON,   Central    for 
Dartmoor.— MARLBOROUGH    HOTEL 

(Unlicensed).  An  Ideal  Winter  or  Sum- 
mer Residence.  Highly  Recommended. 
Central  Heating.  Noted  for  Cuisine  and 
Comfort.  'Phone  Bovey  59.  Tariff, 
address  Proprietors. 


BRIGHTON  (Hove).— ST.  CATHERINE'S 
LODGE  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Kingsway. 
Close  to  the  Celebrated  Hove  Lawns 
and  Directly  Facing  Sea.  Private 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Illustrated 
Tariff  on  application.  'Phone  Hove 
3404. — Resident  Proprietor. 

B  RIG  H  T  0  N7  —  NORTHUMiBERLAND 
HALL  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Board- 
residence  from  3J  gns.  inclusive.  Bed- 
rooms with  H.  and  C.  Water  and  Gas 
Fires.  Every  Modem  Comfort.  For 
Tariff  and  Guaranteed  Menus,  apply 
W.  L.  C,  Manager. 


BUXTON.— THE  BEDFORD  FIRST- 
CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  St.  John's 
Road.  On  the  level.  Full  south 
aspect.  Standing  in  its  own  grounds, 
overlooking  the  gardens^    'PfasSMg  54^ 


DULVERTON.— CARNARVON  ARMS 

HOTEL  (420  feet).  Five  miles  Reserved 
Trout  Fishing  Free  to  Guests.  Stag, 
Fox,  Otter  Hunting.     Hunters  for  Hire. 

.Own  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce.    Tennis. 

'Billiards.  R.A.C.  and  A.4.  'Phone  2. 
Wire — "  Nelder." 


CLEVEDON.      Nos.      1     &     2.— STAN- 
CLIFF  BOARDING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

—Charming  situation,  in  own  grounds, 
overlooking  Bristol  Channel  and  Welsh 
Hills.  Terms  Moderate.  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths.  Five  minutes  Pier.  Fif- 
teen minutes  Train  and  Links.  Stan- 
c  iflf  No.  2,  in  same  grounds  a  few  yards 
to  left.  'Phone  4.  Tels.,  "  Stancliff." 
Apply  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Jefferies. 


DROITWICH  (SPA).— The  Worcestershire 
BRINE  BATHS  HOTEL.— Opposite 
Brine  Baths.  150  Rooms  (Bedrooms  on 
Ground  Floor).  Electric  Light.  Hard 
and  Grass  Courts.  New  18 -hole  Golf 
Course.  Garage.  A.  A.,  R.A.C. 
Moderate  Inclusive  Terms.  Write  for 
Descriptive  Tariff.  'Phone  2.  T.  R. 
CuUey,  Manager. 


FALMOUTH,  CORNWALL.— PENTAR- 
GAN    PRIVATE    HOTEL.— Stands    in 

Own  Grounds.  South  Aspect.  On  Sea 
Front.  Billiards:  Full-size  Table 
(Thurston).  Croquet.  Table  d'Hote. 
Separate  Tables.  Golf,  i8-hole  Course, 
I  mile. — Apply,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ban- 
bury, Proprietors.  'Phone  loi  Fal- 
mouth.      _______         

FELIXSTOWE.  —  MARLBOROUGH  & 
CHATSWORTH  PRIVATE  HOTELS.— 
On  Sea  Front.  Facing  Pier  and  Band- 
stand, and  near  amusements.  Dancing 
and  picnics.  Own  farm  produce. 
Garage.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Chatsworth 
— 'Phone   130.      Marlborough — 'Phone 

^  126. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  Proprietors. 

GLORIOUS  GUERNSEY.— The  sunniest 
place  in  Great  Britain.  Bathing,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing,  Golf,  etc.  Marine  and 
Motor  Excursions.  Illustrated  Guide 
and  Hotel  List  on  application  to  Secre- 
tary, Dept.  12,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Guernsey. 


HARROGATE.— On  Yorkshire  Moors. 
The  air  is  naturally  pure  and  bracing. 
The  "  Cure  "  is,  of  course,  second  to 
none  the  wide  world  over,  and  renders 
the  German  and  Austrian  Resorts 
absolutely  unnecessary. — For  details  of 
hotels,  trains,  and  Harrogate  gener- 
ally, write  F.  J.  C.  Broome,  Dept.  W.L., 

_Harrogate^ 


HARROGATE.— MELROSE  HOTEL,  128, 
Valley  Drive. — Close  to  Valley  Gardens 
and  Moors.  Four  minutes  to  Pump 
Room  and  Baths.  Excellent  cuisine ; 
liberal  table.  Tel.:  1120. — The  Misses 
Chard  and  Hodgson,  Proprietresses. 

HASTINGS~&~ST.~ "LEONARDS  for^sun". 
shine  and  pleasure  all  the  year  round. 
Warm  in  Winter ;  cool  in  Summer. — 
Write  Box  W.L.,  Town  Hall,  Hastings, 
for  particulars  of  our  12  Months'  Season. 

HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S  HbTELTnLeading 
and  best.  No  Trams  or  Traffic. 
Magnificent  Ball  Room  and  Silver  Grill, 
Headquarters  Local  Rotary  Club. 
'Phone  Hastings  201. 


HASTINGS.— ALBANY  HOTEL.  First- 
class  Hotel.  Excellent  cuisine.  Finest 
position  on  Sea  Front.  Away  from 
Trams  and  Traffic. 

LE  AMINGTON— L  ACHINE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Newbold  Terrace.— Overlook- 
ing Jephson  Gardens.  One  minute  from 
Pump  Room  and  Baths.  Lounge. 
Garage. — Apply  for  Terms,  Mrs.  Assin- 
der,  Proprietress. 


LEAMINGTON     SPA      AND      HEALTH 

RESORT.— Beautiful  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens, Tennis,  i3owls.  Boating.  Three 
Golf  Links  (Sunday  Play).  Excellent 
Bands.  Centre  for  Shakespeare  Coun- 
try. Fine  Pump  Room  and  Baths. — 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  to  W.  J.  Leist, 
Spa  Manager,  Dept.  W.L. 


NORFOLK  BROADS.— All  information 
concerning  Holidays  on  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  can  be  obtained 
from  Jack  Robinson  &  Co.,  Oulton 
Broad,  Lowestoft,  whose  practical  ex- 
perience is  at  the  disposal  of  enquirers 
without  obligation.     Enclose  stamp. 
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MORTEHOE.— Woolacombe  Bay,  N. 
Devon.— RATHLEIGH  FIRST-CLASS 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Few 
minutes  from  Tennis  and  Golf.  Garage 
Near.  Separate  Tables.  Good  Cook- 
ing. Inclusive  Terms  from  £3. 3s. 
'Phone  4.     Tels.,   "  Rathleigh."— Pro- 

_  prietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Kelly. 

OXFORD.— For  a  restful  holiday  come  to 
the  historic  City  of  dreaming  spires, 
where  you  can  walk  with  the  shades  of 
men  who  made  history,  through  the 
most  beautiful  Colleges  in  the  world. 
Illustrated  Guide!^  Hotels,  and  Apart- 
ments List  and  all  information  from 
Visitors'  Committee,  High  Street,  Ox- 
ford. 


OXFORD.— THE  ISIS.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel,  47  to  53,  Itiley  Road. 
Near  Colleges  and  River.  Good  Public 
Roonjs.  Motor  Garage.  Terras  Mod. 
'Phone  776. — Miss  Baker,  Proprietress. 

OXFORD.— OXENFORD  HALL,  13  to  17, 

Magdalen  Street.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel.  In  the  Centre  of  City. 
Near  Colleges,  and  opposite  Martyrs' 
Memorial.  Terras  Moderate.  'Phone 
748.— Miss  Watson. 

PERRANPORTH,  CORNWALL.— Perran- 
porth  Hotel. — Open  position.  Over- 
looking Parks.  One  minute  from 
Beaches.  Tennis  Courts  adjoining. 
Close  to  New  Golf  Links.  A. A.,  R.A.C. 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  House,  Proprietors. 

R  ybE.^^^LVERTON  PRIVATE  HOTEL 

Esplanade.  Overlooking  Canoe  Lake. 
Central  Heating.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Next  to  Putting  Green.  Two  minutes 
from  Bowling  Green.  Gas  Fires. 
Separate  Tables.  Special  Winter 
Terms.  Summer  and  Winter  Tariff  on 
application.     Tel,  265. 

RHYL^'fhe  Ideal  NORTH  WALES 
RESORT  for  all  Seasons.— Abundance 
of  Bright  Sunshine,  Clear  Days,  no 
Fogs  or  Snow.  Light  Rainfall  and 
Sandy  Sub-soil.  Excellent  Train  Ser- 
vice. As  a  visiting  centre  Rhyl  is  unsur- 
passed. Municipal  Orchestra  and  En- 
tertainments in  New  Pavilion  and 
Marine  Gardens.  Illustrated  Guide. 
List  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
Apartments,  Post  Free,  2d.,  from  Dept. 
"  W.D.,"  Town  Hall,  Rhyl. 

SANDOWN,  ISLE  OP  WIGHr.— SAN- 
DRINGHAM  HOTEL.— Finest  Position 
on  Esplanade.  Terraced  Gardens. 
Sunny  Glass  Lounge  facing  Sea.  Con- 
tinental Chefs.  Special  Spring  Terms. 
Tel.  No.  66  Sandown.  Resident  Pro- 
prie  t  oi\ 


SHANKLIN,    LW.— THE    GRANGE,     A 
HIGH-CLASS        PRIVATE        HOTEL. 

Stands  in  its  own  Beautiful  Grounds. 
Replete  with  every  Comfort.  'Phone 
154  ShankHn. — S.  J.  Clark,  Proprietor. 


SHANKLIW.— SAVOY  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

— Unique  position  overlooking  bathing 
beach.  Stands  in  acre  of  ground. 
Spacious  balconies.  Every  comfort. 
Separate  tables,  excellent  cuisine. 
Tennis  Court,  Dancing,  Garage.     Under 

^  personal  supervision  of  Proprietors. 

VENTNOrTi.  Of~W.— THE^RI^^ 

FIRST-CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Es- 
planade.— Finest  position  on  Sea  Front. 
Open  throughout  the  Year.  Gas  Fires 
in  Bedrooms.  Under  the  Personal 
Supervision  of  the  Proprietors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Elliott.  _^Phone  70. 

WINDERMERE  —  CHRISTOPHERSON'S 
TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  AND  BOARD- 
ING HOUSE.— Comfortable  for  Visitor^ 
and  Tourists.  Near  Station.  Baths 
(h.  &  c).  Coach  Bookings.— Miss 
Christopherson ,  Proprietress . ' 


WORCESTER.— CROWN  HOTEL.— First- 
class  Family  and  Commercial.  Close  to 
Cathedral  and  Royal  Porcelain  Works. 
Garage.  'Phone  338. — Miss  Godfrey, 
Manageress 
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5OB  FOR 

FUIXITE 

IT/IMPLIFIEJ  SOLDERING 


FLUXITE 

SOLDERING 

SET 

complete 


FLUXITE  is  sold  in  tins,  price  8d.,  114,  and 
2/8,  Another  use  jor  Fluxite :  Hardening 
Tools  and  Case  Hardening.     Ask  for  leaflet 

on  improved  methods, 
FLUXITE  Lta.  (Dept.  201),  Rotherhithe,  S.E.16 


THE  COCKTAIL  HABIT. 

It  is  a  point  of  fact  (and  facts — the  hardest  possible 
—are  the  only  things  the  present  generation  can  be 
expected  to  take  seriously)  that  Alcohol  and  its 
disabilities  are  no  longer  exclusively  the  province  of 
men.  In  the  days  when  "  drink,"  to  use  that  vulgar 
but  convenient  term,  meant  heavy  wines,  brandy, 
whisky,  and  the  coarser  spirits,  there  was  very  little 
temptation  for  women  to  indulge  in  it.  But  things 
are  very  different  now.  Europe  has  become  "  cock- 
tailised,"  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  form  of 
Alcohol  more  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  more 
adapted  to  the  feminine  palate. 

A  cocktail  is  a  strong  pick-me-up  ;  it  has  approxi- 
mately the  effect  of  a  glass  of  champagne ;  and  it 
is  a  drink  which  can  be  taken  at  almost  any  hour. 
Can  anything  more  tempting,  more  seductive,  and, 
though  she  probably  does  not  realise  it,  more  intensely 
demoralising  to  the  woman  of  to-day,  with  her 
arduous  and  multifarious  duties,  be  imagined  ? 

THE    COCKTADL    HABIT   IS   THE    EASIEST 
IN   THE   WORLD   TO   SLIP   INTO. 

You  are  tired  after  a  long  day,  a  couple  of  cocktails 
help  you  to  shine  at  dinner ;  they  also  make  a  dull 
lunch  bearable  ;  they  also  .  .  .  but  why  enumerate  ? 
Taken  at  regular  intervals  (like  medicine,  and  that 
is  the  way  they  are  consumed  by  a  multitude  of 
men  and  women)  they  perform  their  extraordinary 
task  of  "  getting  you  through  the  day."  In  time 
you  come  to  rely  upon  them  .  .  .  but,  of  course, 
you  tell  yourself,  it  is  only  during  the  season,  or 
while  you  are  so  busy ;  you  can  always  give  them 
up.  You  try  to  do  so — and  you  cannot.  You  try 
again.  You  are  miserable,  low,  depressed,  as  you 
yourself  admit,  "  not  fit  to  speak  to,"  and  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  again  give  in.  It 
is  inevitable,  for  the  alcoholic  habit  is  scarcely  ever 
broken  unaided.  Circumstances  are  too  much  against 
it.  But  if,  when  you  first  realised  your  addiction  to 
this — or  any  other — form  of  stimulant,  you  consulted 
the  Turvey  Treatment  Association,  all  your  worry, 
depression,  the  worst  of  all  human  ills,  and  general 
unhappiness  would  be  cured — and  cured  quickly. 
Instead  of  struggling  vainly  and  unsuccessfully,  you 
would  be  able  to  regard  your  temporary  bondage 
as  an  evil  dream  from  which  you  had  awoken.  The 
Turvey  Treatment  necessitates  neither  nursing  homes, 
doctors,  nor  injections,  nothing  which  could  con- 
ceivably interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
life. 

THE  TURVEY  TREATMENT, 
which  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  not  only  suppresses  the  craving  for  stimulants 
and  drugs,  but  actually  creates  an  antipathy  to 
them,  and,  whilst  perfectly  harmless  to  either  sex, 
acts  as  a  revivifying  tonic,  building  up  the  wasted 
tissues  and  invigorating  the  whole  nervous  system— 
thus  obviating  that  fearful  sinking  feeling  of  collapse, 
which  inevitably  overcomes  the  patient's  resolution 
to  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  following  inquiry  form  may  be  filled  m  and  forwarded 
(or  a  letter  written),  on  receipt  of  which  full  particulars  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  under  plain  cover. 

Consultations  daily,  10  till  5 -30. 

TEAR    OFF      AND    POST  

ConfidentiM.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^p^^  gj^jTISH  T.T. 
ASSOCIATION, 
14,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.i. 

(Entrance,  Harewood  Place.) 
Telephone,  May  fair  3406  (2  lines.)  ^     ^ 

Please  forward  me  by  return,  under  plain  cover,  Descnptive 
Treatise  and  advice  form. 


Name  . 


Address  . 


NOTICE. — Patients  or  their  friends  can  be  seen  daily  from 
10  till  5.30.    Saturdays,  10  till  1.     (Special  appointments  may 
be  made  by  'phone  or  post.) 
Windsor  Magazike,  April,  1927. 
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RETAIN    YOUR    FAIR    COMPLEXION 

The  delicate  perfume  of  Clark's  Glycola  adds  to  its 

charm,  and  the  steady  application  of  this  Pure  Skin 

Food    will    give    you    your    heart's    desire — a    soft, 

white,  velvety  skin. 

CLARK'S 

banishes  wrinkles  and  is  simply  superb  for  the  complexion. 

0/  all  Chemists  from  6d.   to   3/-  per  jar. 

FREE  SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  2d.  in  stamps. 
CLARK'S  GLYCOLA  CO.,  LTD.,  Dept.  80,  Oak   Grove,  Cricklewood,   N.W.2- 


I  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD !  | 

MARIE  ELISABETH 

sardines  are 

REAL  SARDINES 

and  are  delicious. 

Consumers  may  take  it  that  sellers  who  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  •*  Sardines  "  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  goods  are  offering  a  substitute,  of 
which  there  are  many.  France  and  Portugal 
are  practically  the  Only  Two 
Countries  from  which  real  Sar- 
dines _ 

THE 

PICK  OF 

THE 

OCEAN. 


lOT 

ONLY 

THE  INSUNT  HMD  CLEANER' 

Soores   of   uses   in   the   honne. 

SOLO     EVERYWHERE. 
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"Dicky  got  more  frightened  every  moment.     *  It  isn't  malignant  disease,  is  it  ?  '  iie  asked  in  a  faltering  voice, 
bir  Augustus  turned  on  him  his  mournful  gaze.     *  I  can't  tell  you  mitil  I've  thoroughly  examined  you,'  he  said." 


DICKY'S  PAIN 

By  E.   F.  BENSON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WILMOT    LUNT 


D' 


^ICKY  PEPYS,  up  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
had    lived    an    extremely    happy, 
selfish  and  innocent  life.     He  had 
lost  two  tiresome  •  parents  while  he  was  yet 
in  his  'teens,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
had  come  into  a  very  ample  fortune,  un- 
encumbered with  the  wretched  hardships  of 
rank  and  of  land-owning,   except  for  that 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  which 
stood  his  charming  house  in  Berkeley  Square. 
His  substantial  inheritance  had  put  him  out 
of    reach    of    the    Bankruptcy    Court,    his 
prudence    and    innate   respectability   were 
shining  lights  to  a  naughty  world,  his  teeth 
rendered  him  absolutely  uninteresting  to  any 
dentist,  and  all  the  ostriches  in  Africa  might 
have  envied  him  his  superb  digestion.     He 
had  thwarted  all  the  designs  of  impecunious 
Countesses,  who  longed  to  saddle  him  with 
their   daughters;    he    never    provoked  the 
retribution  that  falls  on  those  who  have 
strained  their  hearts  by  excessive  athleti- 
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cism,  or  on  those  who  by  their  sedentary 
habits  make  an  enemy  of  their  livers.  He 
always  went  to  Scotland  in  the  summer, 
when  he  made  charming  sketches  of  the 
moors  over  which  more  barbarous  folk  shot 
stags,  and  in  the  winter  he  went  to  Monte 
Carlo  and  sat  in  the  sunshine  while  others 
lost  fortunes  at  the  gambling-tables. 

His  mind  was  almost — not  quite — as 
healthy  as  his  body,  but  it  had  one  little 
kink  in  it.  As  he  sat  in  the  sun  or  sketched 
in  Scotland,  he  often  permitted  it  to  imagine 
lurid  situations.  He  wondered  what  he 
would  do  if  he  lost  all  his  money,  he  won- 
dered what  he  would  do  if  by  some  appalling 
mischance  he  fell  in  love,  and  he  wondered 
what  he  would  do  if  he  ever  felt  unwell. 

His  house  in  Berkeley  Square  was  a  model 
of  convenience,  for  his  father  had  been  a 
notable  hypochondriac,  and  Dicky  lived  in 
his  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
The    bath-chair  in    which    his   father    waa 
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wheeled  to  the  passenger-lift  still  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  every  morning 
Dicky  made  his  ablutions  in  a  bathroom, 
which  was  fitted  with  squirts  and  douches 
of  hot  and  cold,  and  an  electric-chair  which, 
when  you  sat  in  it  and  turned  a  switch, 
proceeded  to  jog  about  and  encourage  the 
internal  organs.  There  were  wash-leather 
pads  attached  to  steel  arms,  which  you  could 
lay  on  the  place  that  hurt  and  then  give  it 
massage,  and  there  was  a  pair  of  scissors 
with  immensely  long  handles  with  which  you 
could  cut  your  toe-nails,  if  lumbago  made 
it  inconvenient  to  bend  the  back.  All  these 
cunning  contrivances  Dicky  had  kept,  partly 
out  of  filial  piety,  but  partly,  also,  out  of  a 
curious  internal  interest  in  them.  Heaven 
forbid  that  they  should  ever  be  needed  by 
him,  but  where  was  the  use  of  scrapping 
them? 

In  the  middle  of  July  he  always  left 
London  and  went  down  to  his  bungalow  at 
Littlehampton,  where  he  indulged  in  croquet, 
sea-bathing  and  golf  on  the  ladies'  links, 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  Scotland  to  sketch, 
and  on  this  particular  afternoon  in  mid- 
July  he  had  tripped  up  the  stairs  (not  using 
the  lift,  of  course)  to  inspect  what  his  yalet 
had  put  out  for  him  to  take  to  Little- 
hampton. He  would  want  flannel  shirts  for 
playing  croquet,  and  thin  shirts  for  playing 
golf,  and  a  bathing-costume,  and  some 
sandals  for  walking  over  the  stones,  and 
some  packs  of  patience  cards,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  packs  for  bridge,  and  some  menu- 
cards  for  dinner  and  .  .  .  But  his  admir- 
able valet  assured  him  that  the  bungalow 
was  plentifully  stocked  with  all  these  things, 
and  even  as  he  spoke,  Dicky  suddenly  felt 
a  slight  pain  in  the  middle  of  his  front, 
just  below  his  chest.  It  lasted  only  a  minute 
or  two  and  then  he  felt  quite  comfortable 
again.  Probably  it  was  some  minute  in- 
digestion, and  he  thought  that  he  would  not 
have  vermouth  before  dinner.  It  might  be 
due  to  vermouth,  which,  he  had  been  told, 
was  not  quite  wholesome. 

He  was  going  to  motor  down  to  Little- 
hampton, and  he  had  three  guests  arriving 
there  that  evening  from  London.  Naturally, 
he  had  not  proposed  driving  them  down, 
for  they  would  have  luggage  which  he  could 
not  take,  and  they  would  no  doubt  feel  safer 
if  they  went  down  with  it  by  that  excellent 
train  that  arrived  in  good  time  for  dinner. 
Besides,  two  of  them  were  females,  and  if 
he  took  them  with  him,  he  would  have  to 
sit  on  the  front  seat,  which  made  him  feel 
rather  giddy,  or  go  on  the  box,  and  put  his 


valet  inside.  In  fact,  he  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  alone,  and  they  would  feel  much 
safer  with  their  luggage  in  the  train  with 
them.  Among  his  guests  was  Lady  Earls - 
wood,  who,  after  trying  to  marry  him  herself, 
was  now  trying  to  marry  him  to  her  daughter, 
who  was  another  of  his  guests.  But  Lady 
Earlswood  (even  if  he  had  meant  to  marry 
anybody)  was  too  old,  and  her  daughter  was 
too  young.  The  third  guest  was  Claude 
Bingham,  a  gay  young  man  of  about  forty, 
who  would  be  delighted  to  flirt  with  either 
of  them. 

It  was  a  supej b  evening,  hot  and  windless, 
and  after  dinner  they  all  sat  in  the  garden 
of  the  bungalow.  Dicky  had  abstained 
from  vermouth,  and  felt  particularly  well  : 
he  even  announced  his  intention  of  having 
a  dip  before  breakfast  next  morning. 

*'  Better  not,  Dicky,"  said  Lady  Earls- 
wood ;  "  people  like  you  and  me,  who  are 
getting  on  in  life,  must  be  careful." 

Dicky  thought  this  rather  malicious  :  in 
any  case.  Lady  Earlswood  had  got  much 
farther  on  in  life  than  he  :  five  years  farther 
at  least.  But  he  was  constitutionally  good- 
natured,  and  bore  no  resentment. 

"  Fancy  you  talking  of  getting  on  in  life, 
Bridget !  "  he  said.  "  I  never  heard  such 
nonsense.  I  know  how  you  danced  till 
morning  the  other  day  at  the  Carews'." 

"  Yes,  and  sufiered  for  it  afterwards,"  said 
Bridget.  *'  My  dear,  I  felt  like  nothing  at 
all  next  day.     Did  I,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  was  an  anaemic  young  woman,  quite 
unlike  her  florid  mamma. 

"  You  weren't  so  bad  as  I  was.  Mamma," 
she  said.  "  I  wanted  you  to  come  home 
earlier.     I  haven't  felt  well  ever  since." 

To  Dicky's  immense  surprise,  Claude 
Bingham  echoed  these  depressing  senti- 
ments. 

"  I  can't  sit  up  late  now,"  he  said,  "  and 
be  alive  next  day.  Port  has  begun  to  poison 
me,  too.  I  took  some  to-night,  Dicky,  for 
your  port  is  irresistible.  But  I  shall  have 
heartburn  to-morrow." 

Dicky  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  strike 
a  more  cheerful  and  robust  note. 

"  Heartburn  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Never  heard 
of  it.     What  and  where  is  it  ?  " 

Rather  to  his  vexation,  Claude  pointed  to 
the  precise  spot  where  he  had  experienced 
that  little  pain  this  afternoon. 

"  Indigestion  of  a  sort,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
to  be  careful  of  it." 

Dicky  got  up. 

*'  Come,  this  will  never  do,"  he  said. 
"  We  shall  all  get  pains  if  we  think  about 
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them.  Let's  play  Animal  Grab.  I  shall 
be  a  nightingale.     Jug,  jug."    / 

Animal  Grab  produced  a  healthier  out- 
look, and  after  an  excellent  night  Dicky 
trotted  off  across  the  garden  in  his  pretty 
dressing-gown  with  his  bathing  costume 
below  it  for  his  morning  dip.  He  splashed 
about  in  the  tepid  shallow  water  for  two  or 
three  minutes  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that 
he  determined  to  have  a  "  real "  bathe, 
including  swimming  before  lunch.  It  was 
wonderful,  he  thought,  as  he  trotted  back 
across  the  garden,  to  be  so  juvenile  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  as  that  vainglorious  thought 
passed  through  his  brain,  he  felt  another 
little  pain  just  where  he  had  felt  it  yesterday. 
It  couldn't  be  vermouth ;  was  it  possibly 
sea-bathing  ?  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
a  real  bathe  to-day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  yesterday  couldn't  have  been  sea- 
bathing, since  he  had  not  bathed  for  a  whole 
year. 

His  party  hailed  him  as  a  marvellous 
athlete  when  they  assembled  for  breakfast, 
which  was  pleasant,  but  after  a  game  of 
croquet  he  slipped  away  under  the  plea  of 
writing  letters,  and  telephoned  to  a  doctor 
in  the  town  of  whom  he  had  heard  well  and 
went  to  see  him.  Dr.  Bannister  was  most 
reassuring,  and  recommended  strict  modera- 
tion (or  better,  abstention)  in  alcohol,  and 
a  glass  of  very  hot  water  to  be  sipped  half 
an  hour  before  meals.  A  few  bending  and 
swinging  movements  of  the  trunk  on  getting 
up  and  just  before  going  to  bed  would 
be  a  healthful  practice,  and  he  might  also 
paint  the  troublesome  spot  with  iodine. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  anxious  about. 
Sea-bathing  ?  Well,  an  intermission  of  sea- 
bathing for  a  day  or  two  would  do  no  harm. 

Dicky  resolved  to  get  rid  of  this  little  pain, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  it, 
he  cut  of!  wine  altogether,  scalded  his  mouth 
with  boiling  water  three  times  a  day  and 
used  iodine  regularly.  But  three  days 
afterwards  he  experienced  it  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  wasn't  sure  whether  there 
was  not  another  pain  a  little  higher  up  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.  In  consequence, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Claude,  who 
had  been  drinking  quantities  of  port  and 
suffering  much  from  heartburn,  concluded 
his  visit,  Dicky  drove  him  up  to  London  and 
went  to  see  Sir  Francis  Tollington  of  Harley 
Street.  He  shook  his  head  over  the  hot- 
water  treatment,  and  recommended  absten- 
tion from  starchy  foods,  like  bread  and 
potatoes,  and  assured  Dicky  that  he  need 
not  worry. 


"  And  how  about  the  iodine  ?  "  asked 
Dicky. 

''  My  private  opinion  is,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"  that  you  might  as  well  put  it  on  the  door- 
mat. But  it  can't  hurt  you  unless  it  takes 
the  skin  off." 

"  And  sea-bathing  and  croquet  and  golf  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  All  excellent  in  moderation,"  said  the 
doctor.     "  But  cut  off  starchy  foods." 

Dicky  enjoyed  pastry  and  adored  potatoes, 
but  he  heroically  followed  this  advice  and 
remodelled  his  diet.  His  garden  just  now 
was  profuse  in  delicious  fruits,  notably  figs, 
and  he  made  up  for  the  new  restrictions  by 
a  copious  indulgence  in  them.  It  seemed 
to  suit  him  admirably,  but  one  afternoon, 
just  as  he  made  a  beautiful  drive  from  the 
18th  tee  of  the  ladies'  links,  he  had  a  return 
of  the  pain.  It  was  not  the  least  severe, 
but  all  the  pleasure  from  his  beautiful  drive 
evaporated  like  breath  on  a  frosty  morning. 
As  he  approached  the  last  green,  he  saw 
standing  outside  the  club-house  the  burly 
form  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Janitor, 
the  great  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  who  shook  hands  warmly. 

Dicky  was  delighted  to  see  him  :  the  pain 
was  still  perceptible,  and  really  these  dietists 
didn't  seem  to  do  any  good. 

"  Well,  this  is  delightful,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  come  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  Sammy. 
We  shall  be  quite  alone,  and  will  have  a 
good  game  of  chess." 

"  Rather.     And  how  are  you,  Dicky  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  he. 

Dicky  had  no  compunction  about  consult- 
ing a  doctor  when  he  was  on  holiday,  and 
Dr.  Janitor  heard  all  about  it  before  he  was 
allowed  to  play  chess.  He  was  most  con- 
vincing, pointing  out  that  in  middle  life 
nervous  force  began  to  fail,  and,  if  the  body 
was  to  remain  in  perfect  health,  it  must  be 
supplemented.  He  believed  that  Dicky's 
pain  was  certainly  connected  with  the  solar 
plexus,  an  important  junction  or  nest  of 
nerves  which  was  situated  just  where  the 
trouble  was.  Electricity  could  supply  the 
evident  deficiency  of  nervous  force,  and  the 
treatment  was  quite  simple  and  could  be 
practised  at  home.  The  apparatus  was 
rather  expensive,  but  once  purchased  the 
cells  lasted  a  long  time,  and  could  be  cheaply 
recharged.  Half  an  hour,  morning  and  even- 
ing, was  all  the  time  required,  but  regularity 
was  essential. 

Dr.  Janitor  made  some  more  percussions 
in  the  region  of  the  solar  plexus. 

**  You  should  be  careful  about  your  diet," 
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he  said.  "  You  oughtn't  to  touch  fruit  for 
the  present  ;  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of 
tea  and  coffee,  and  cut  off  tobacco  altogether. 
There  is  nothing  that  makes  such  a  drain 
on  the  nervous  system." 

This  was  an  unpleasant  hearing,  for  Dicky 
liked  his  cigar  even  more  than  he  liked  his 
potatoes.     But  he  was  determined  to  get 


self.  You'll  find  that  a  little  hot  lemon -juice 
and  water  takes  away  any  craving  for 
tobacco.     Now  for  our  game." 

Though  so  many  of  the  normal  pleasures 
of  life  were  cut  off,  Dicky  was  so  keen  on 
regaining  his  usually  perfect  health  that  he 
gladly  gave  them  up.  The  treatments  he 
had  been  recommended  were  very  varied, 


Just  as  he  made  a  beautiful  drive  from  the  18th  tec  of  the  ladies'  links,  he  had  a  return  of  the  pain." 


his  solar  plexus  in  condition  again,  and  he  but  any  one  of  them  might  be  successful 

put  back  into  the  box  the  fresh  cigar  he  had  and  so  he  practised  them  all.     The  battery 

iust  taken.  arrived  in  a  day  or  two,  and  what  with 

"  That's  right,"  said  Dr.  Janitor.    "  You'll  applications  of  it  morning  and  evening,  and 

soon  be  all  right  if  you'll  just  discipline  your-  hot  water  before  meals,  and  iodine  paintings. 
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and  sips  of  lemon-juice,  he  was  getting  busy. 
He  felt  very  well,  however,  and  it  was  a  cruel 
disappointment  that  on  the  very  day  that 
he  was  returning  to  London,  meaning  to 
go  up  to  Scotland  the  day  after,  the  wretched 
pain  came  again.  It  was 
very  slight,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible indeed,  but  he 
realised  that  he  was  not 
cured  yet.  Perhaps  it 
was  something  much 
more  serious  than  either 
Dr.  Bannister,  Sir  Fran- 
cis ToUington,  or  Dr. 
Janitor  had  suspected, 
and  he  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Augustus  Boughton 
and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  next  morning 
at    his  house  in   Harley 


"  It  was  not  the  least  severe,   but  all  the  pleasure  from 
his   beautiful  drive   evaporated   like  breath    on  a  frosty 
morning." 


Street.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  enjoy 
Scotland  at  all  unless  his  mind  was  re- 
lieved of  the  grim  fear  which  now  cast  a 
shadow  over  it,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  next 


morning  he  presented  himself,  rather  shakily, 
at  Sir  Augustus  Boughton's,  which  happened 
to  be  exactly  opposite  Sir  Francis  Tolling- 
ton's.  He  hoped  the  latter  would  not  be 
looking  out  of  his  window. 

Sir  Augustus  was  gaunt  and  cadaverous. 
He  asked  Dicky  an  enormous  quantity  of 
questions  and  took  note  of  his  answers  in  a 
huge  ledger.     At  the  end  he  read  them  over 
in    dead   silence,    and    Dicky 
got      more    frightened    every 
moment. 

"  It  isn't  malignant  disease, 
is  it  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

Sir  Augustus  turned  on  him 
his  mournful  gaze. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  until  I've 
thoroughly  examined  you,"  he 
said. 

The  ex- 
amination 
took   place, 
and    again 
Sir    Augus- 
tus wrote  in 
his     ledger. 
Then     he 
wheeled 
round  to 
the    tremb- 
ling Dicky. 
"There 
are       no 
symptoms 
of    m  a  1  i  g- 
nant  disease 
at  present,"  he  said.     "  Your 
trouble  without    doubt    arises 
from  acidity.    It  is  some  gouty 
or  rheumatic  affection,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  a  course 
of     baths      at     Slipton     Spa. 
Three  weeks  at  Slipton  with  a 
suitable  diet  ought  to  be  very 
^beneficial." 

"  But  must  I  go  there  in- 
stead of  Scotland  ?  "  asked  Dicky.  "  I 
was  going  to  Scotland  to-night." 

"  I  am  advising  you  to  do  what  I  should 
do  myself,"  said  Sir  Augustus  austerely. 
Dicky  did  not  hesitate. 
"  Very  well,  I'll  go  to  Slipton,"  he  said. 
"  I  think  you  are  wise,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Now  what  treatment  have  you  been  having 
hitherto  ?  " 

Dicky  closed  his  eyes,  and  ticked  off  the 
items  on  his  fingers. 

"  I  use  the  Fergus  electric  battery  for  half 
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an  hour  morning  and  evening,"  he  said, 
"  and  put  on  an  application  of  iodine  every 
other  day.  I  sip  half  a  pint  of  very  hot 
water  before  each  meal,  and  hot  lemon-juice 
and  water  when  I  want  to  smoke.  I;jiever 
touch  fruit,  bread  (except  toast),  pastry  or 
potatoes  or  wine  or  tobacco  or  tea  or  6oi!ee, 
and  every  morning  and  evening  after  the 
electricity  I,  make  swaying  and  bending 
movements." 

**  All  very  sensible,"  said  Sir  Augustus, 
"though  I  don't  think  a  glass  of  sound 
Burgundy  with  your  dinner  would  hurt  you, 
and  an  occasional  cigarette  might  do  no 
harm.  I  should  also  allow  you  an  orange 
in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  But  I  regard 
it  as  essential  that  you  should  completely 
abstain  from  butcher's  meat.  I  don't  mind 
your  having  a  little  boiled — not  grilled — fish 
at  lunch,  and  a  chicken's  wing  at  dinner, 
but  no  beef,  mutton,  veal  or  pork.  I  will 
write  fully  to  my  colleague,  Doctor  Paley, 
in  whose  hands  you  may  place  yourself  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  I  expect  you  will 
receive  great  benefit  from  your  stay 
there." 

Dicky  arrived  next  day  at  Slipton,  and 
sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Paley  to  ask  for  a  con- 
sultation. The  doctor,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a  long  letter  from  Sir  Augustus, 
was  most  cheerful  and  encouraging  and 
mapped  out  his  cure. 

"  Better  have  your  bath  in  the  morning," 
he  said,  '*  at  half -past  ten  or  eleven,  and 
after  it  to  take  a  rest  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
A  real  rest,  mind,  not  just  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, but  on  your  sofa  or  your  bed.  That 
will  bring  you  to  lunch-time :  rest  after 
lunch,  and  then  I  want  you  to  go  for  a  gentle 
walk  of  forty  minutes.  You  will  find  the 
public  gardens  very  pleasant,  and  after  your 
walk  you  can  go  for  a  run  in  your  motor, 
well  wrapped  up.     After  tea " 

"  I  never  have  tea,"  said  Dicky. 

"  So  much  the  better.  At  half -past  five 
then,  I  should  like  you  to  be  massaged,  and 
rest  afterwards  till  dinner.  Sir  Augustus 
has  told  me  he  has  already  spoken  to  you 
about  diet,  and  I  may  say  I  entirely  agree 
with  his  views.  You  ought  to  go  to  bed 
not  lat3r  than  half-past  ten." 

"  And  when  shall  I  come  to  you  again  ?  " 
asked  Dicky. 

"  In  three  days'  time,  please.  Let  me  say 
at  4.30  on  Thursday.  By  the  way,  don't 
feel  disappointed  if  after  a  week  or  a  couple 
of  weeks  you  feel  no  improvement,  but 
perhaps  rather  the  reverse.  The  treatment 
is  often  lowering  for  the  time,  but  you  may 


confidently  expect  great  improvement  after- 
wards." 

Dicky  was  now  fairly  launched  on  the  sea 
of  hypochondria.  The  original  visitation  in 
the  region  of  the  solar  plexus  had  not 
occurred  since  the  morning  he  left  Little- 
hampton,  but  a  whole  host  of  other  symp- 
toms had  flown  to  join  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
decoy-duck.  He  distinctly  felt  a  twinge  in 
his  left  knee  as  he  walked  one  day  in  the 
public  gardens,  and  one  morning,  as  he  came 
from  his  bath  there  was  a  slight  singing  in 
his  ears,  and  once  after  rising  swiftly  from  a 
very  low  chair,  he*  felt  a  momentary  giddi- 
ness. He  had  no  appetite  for  his  lunch  one 
day,  but  the  next  he  had  a  disquieting 
ravenousness,  and  that  night  he  slept  ill. 
These  symptoms  were  so  frequent  and  varied 
that,  despairing  of  remembering  them  all, 
he  jotted  them  down  in  order  to  keep  Dr. 
Paley  fully  informed.  ...  In  the  hotel  he 
became  immensely  popular,  for  he  took 
elderly  ladies  for  drives  in  his  motor,  and 
taught  them  new  Patiences  in  the  evening, 
and  listened  with  sympathetic  interest  to 
their  symptoms,  occasionally  ejaculating, 
"  Yes  :  I  had  that  yesterday  morning,  but 
it  passed."  Then,  when  it  was  his  turn,  he 
described  a  sense  of  numbness  in  his  right 
wrist,  and  Mrs.  Moule  had  it  too  sometimes. 
But  bathing  it  in  hot  water,  and  then  a  little 
gentle  massage  with  the  finger-tips,  gener- 
ally relieved  it. 

Dicky  felt  that  for  all  these  fifty  years  he 
had  missed  his  vocation,  which  was  clearly 
that  of  an  invalid.  He  had  often  before, 
when  perfectly  well,  been  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  and  think  about,  but  now  there 
was  never  a  dull  moment.  Owing  to  the 
prohibition  about  meat,  he  had  been  forced 
for  sheer  pangs  of  hunger  to  eat  some  starchy 
foods,  but  when,  after  the  blissful  consump- 
tion of  three  large  potatoes  at  lunch,  he 
sneezed  many  times  when  he  was  being 
.massaged,  it  was  so  thrilling  to  wonder 
whether  he  was  not  somehow  throwing  off 
the  ill  effects  of  the  potatoes.  Mrs.  Moule 
thought  it  very  likely,  and  produced  the 
parallel  instance  of  that  tiresome  cough — 
Mr.  Pepys  probably  had  noticed  it — which 
she  had  last  night  when  they  were  playing 
Patience.  Well,  she  was  sure  it  was  the  hot 
buttered  scones  she  had  for  tea. 

Dicky's  three  weeks  were  drawing  to  an 
end,  and,  in  spite  of  these  interests,  he 
certainly  felt  very  much  run  down.  He  had 
had  no  return  (as  far  as  he  could  remember) 
of  his  original  symptoms,  but  there  had  been 
so  many  others.     Dr.   Paley,   in  his  final 
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interview  with  him,  produced  the  list  of 
them. 

"  There's  clearly  some  poisoning  going  on 
in  your  system,  Mr.  Pepys,"  he  said,  "  and 
with  the  most  careful  observation,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  adequate  reason  for  it. 
I  think  it  must  arise  from  your  teeth." 

"But  look  at  them,"  said  Dicky  gaily, 
opening  his  mouth  very  wide.  He  always 
liked  his  teeth  being  looked  at,  so  white  and 
regular  and  complete  were  they.  No  dentist 
had  ever  been  able  to  insert  his  finest  probe 
into  any  cavity. 

Dr.  Paley  looked. 

"  I  don't  assert  that  all  your  sufferings 
come  from  your  teeth,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can 
find  no  other  possible  cause  for  them.  If 
it's  not  teeth,  your  case  baffles  me.  Have 
them  all  out.  They've  probably  been 
poisoning  you  for  years." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  Dicky,  very  much 
depressed  at  the  thought.  But  he  was  now 
so  devoted  a  disciple  of  hygiene,  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  rebelling  against  this 
drastic  prescription,  and  promised  to  go  to 
see  his  dentist  at  once. 

Dicky  had  himself  comfortably  packed 
up  in  his  motor  for  his  three-hours'  drive 
to  London,  and  settled  down  to  a  good 
solid  and  uninterrupted  meditation  about 
his  health.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  lose 
every  tooth  in  his  head,  if  he  could  only 
regain  his  health,  and  would  willingly  have 
had  a  couple  of  toes  amputated  as  well,  if 
he  could  find  a  physician  who  recommended 
it,  but  by  degrees  it  struck  him  that  if  his 
teeth  were  to  blame,  his  solar  plexus  and 
his  nervous  system  were  innocent  and  he 
needn't  think  any  more  about  uric  acid. 
There  was  no  need  to  go  to  Slipton  again  or 
use  his  electric  battery  or  drink  hot  water 
or  abstain  from  fruit,  pastry,  meat,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco  and  akohol.  '*  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  get  Claude  to  dine  with  me  to-night," 
he  thought  to  himself,  "  and  we'll  have  the 
best  and  biggest  dinner  I  can  think  of,  with 
wine  and  liqueurs  and  coffee  and  cigars,  and 
peaches.     If  my  teeth  are  going  away,  I'll 


give  them  a  good  send-off.  Nothing  that  1 
eat  and  drink  will  hurt  me,  if  it's  only  teeth. 
And  to-morrow,  I'll  have  them  out.  I 
suppose  that  will  mean  slops  for  a  fortnight, 
but  I'll  stoke  up  first." 

Dicky,  half  starved  by  his  abstention,  ate 
a  joyful  and  gorgeous  dinner.  He  and 
Claude  went  to  the  movies  afterwards  and 
then  had  some  supper.  Next  morning  after 
an  excellent  night  Dicky  woke  feeling  extra- 
ordinarily well  and  happy.  He  had  some 
early  mortiing  tea  (he  had  not  tasted  it  for 
many  weeks  and  found  it  delicious),  dis- 
regarded his  electric  battery  and  his  iodine 
bottle,  and  felt  himself  ready  for  breakfast. 
Then  he  had  a  cigar,  and  thought  he  would 
telephone  to  his  dentist  presently.  Some 
grouse  had  arrived  from  Scotland  for  him, 
so  he  collected  a  few  stranded  September 
friends,  and  arranged  a  small  dinner-party 
for  the  evening  :  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  part  with  his  teeth  that  afternoon.  One 
of  them  urged  him  to  spend  the  week-end  in 
the  country,  and  so  he  put  off  till  next  week. 
A  few  days  more,  if  he  had  been  poisoned  for 
years,  could  make  no  difference. 

Dicky  was  sitting  on  the  Terrace  at  Monte 
Carlo  one  brilliant  morning  during  the  next 
winter  talking  to  Lady  Earlswood.  She  had 
been  complimenting  him  on  his  appearance 
of  amazing  health. 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  well  again,"  said  he, 
"  though  I  had  some  horrid  weeks  of  illnes8 
in  the  summer.  Continuous  attacks  of  pain. 
But  I  took  it  in  hand  seriously,  and  had 
electric  treatment  and  iodine  and  very  strict 
dieting,  and  cut  off  wine  and  tobacco  and 
tea  and  coffee  and  spent  three  weeks  at 
Slipton.     Brine  baths  and  massage." 

"  How  horrid  for  you,"  said  she.  "  And 
attacks  of  pain  ?     Where  ?  " 

Dicky  frowned  slightly  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 

"  Dear  me,  where  was  it  1  "  he  said.  "  I 
really  can't  remember.  But  my  memory 
has  been  getting  very  bad  lately.  I  must 
have  some  course  of  mental  training." 


BR 


THE   BRAVEST   OF 
THE   BRAVE 

By  ROSITA  FORBES 


AEE  men  braver  than  women  ?  I 
wonder  !  A  man  has  more  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  chances  he  takes 
in  action,  a  woman  takes  in  life.  She  is  at 
heart  an  adventurer,  even  though  her  experi- 
ments be  limited  to  the* shape  of  her  hat, 
the  colour  of  her  walls,  or  the  form  in  which 
yesterday's  joint  shall  appear  at  to-day's 
lunch. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  physical 
courage  belongs  to  men  and  moral  courage 
to  women,  but  to  which  category  does  endur- 
ance of  pain  belong  ? 

I  think  women  bear,  not  only  pain,  but 
discomfort  better  than  men,  and  I  agree 
with  a  certain  traveller  who,  when  asked 
if  her  husband  accompanied  her  to  the 
wilderness,  replied,  "  Oh  no  !  It's  not  the 
sort  of  country  you  can  take  a  man  to." 
Man  is  more  fastidious  than  woman,  and 
he  prefers  his  deserts  punctuated  with 
washing. 

A  woman  will  endure  an  eternity  of  make- 
shift and  discomfort  with  a  patience  which 
is  courageous.  She  is  often  much  less 
capable  of  visualising  danger  than  man,  so 
will  disregard  it  in  making  her  plans.  My 
first  travels,  round  the  world  in  tramp 
steamers,  banana  or  copra  boats,  river  junks 
and  rafts,  or  astride  anything  four-legged, 
from  an  elephant  to  a  water-buffalo,  were 
done  with  a  woman,  whose  invariable 
answer  when  officials  flung  up  their  hands 
insisting,  "  It's  impossible  to  go  there," 
was,  "  Eeally !  Well,  when  shall  we 
start  ?  " 

During  an  unauthorised  attempt  to  cross 
China  between  two  opposing  armies,  we 
were  captured  by  the  Southern  forces.  Our 
rice- junk  was  stopped  on  the  Sian  river  by 
a  strategic  barrier  of  boats,  our  guide  was 
beheaded  as  a  spy,  and,  after  a  futile  attempt 
to  escape  by  land  in  the  dark,  we  were 
treated  as  prisoners. 

One  night  some  soldiers  came  to  fetch 
my   companion.     Amid   a   circle   of   paper 


lanterns  she  was  carried  across  the  river 
into  the  town,  deposited  within  a  maze  of 
dirty  courts,  and  ordered,  with  a  couple  of 
bayonets  a  foot  from  her  back,  to  cure 
a  man  whose  wound  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  gangrene.  My  companion  extracted  an 
obvious  bullet,  though  each  time  the  man 
groaned  the  bayonets  came  nearer,  and, 
apparently,  so  impressed  the  onlookers  with 
her  coolness,  if  not  her  skill,  that  thereafter 
we  were  obliged  to  do  first-aid  work  with 
no  other  materials  than  scissors,  soap,  cold 
cream,  and  any  portions  of  our  clothes 
which  could  be  made  into  bandages. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  staying  on  a  cattle 
station  in  Northern  Australia.  Land  there 
is  measured  in  miles.  There  are  no  fences. 
The  boundary-riders  go  out  on  a  three 
months'  circuit  and  they  meet  no  one  on 
their  trip.  It  was  the  branding  season 
and  every  man  was  at  work  on  the  young 
heifers  and  bullocks  in  the  crushes  —  a 
half -day's  journey  from  the  house.  There 
were  a  Chinese  cook  on  the  premises  and 
a  couple  of  nondescripts  who  did  odd 
jobs,  but,  on  the  morning  I'm  talking 
about,  these  had  been  dispatched,  one 
to  intercept  the  monthly  post-rider  at  a 
point  twenty-three  miles  away,  the  other  to 
inspect  a  flowing  bore,  which  was  rumoured 
to  be  running  dry.  "  Do  you  mind  being 
left  alone  ?  "  asked  my  host,  a  hand  on  his 
wife's  shoulder.  '*  There's  three  months' 
pay  in  the  house."  Sylvia — she  was  only 
twenty-three,  fair-skinned,  fair-haired,  but 
with  the  wise  grave  eyes  all  these  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness  possess — shook  herself 
free.  "I've  got  a  revolver  somewhere,  I 
believe.  Don't  you  worry."  "  I'd  back 
you  against  any  man,"  laughed  her  husband, 
"  but  if  Cockatoo  Pete  pays  you  a  visit, 
give  him  all  he  wants  and  get  out."  It  was 
a  staple  joke  and  we  duly  smiled,  for  Pete 
was  a  well-known  character,  a  bogy  man 
used  to  frighten  children  who  strayed  too 
far  among  the  blue  gum  trees.    His  nick- 
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name  came  from  an  incredible  story — I  don't 
know  if  it  is  true  or  not — but  it  is  typical 
of  the  man's  courage.  Riding  under  a  tree 
one  day,  he  saw  a  cockatoo's  nest  in  a  forked 
branch,  above  him.  He  climbed  up  on  the 
saddle,  balancing  between  the  high  Aus- 
tralian pommel  and  cantle.  His  horse, 
well  trained,  stood  like  a  rock.  On  tiptoe, 
with  hand  squeezed  through  the  narrow 
fork,  he  had  just  got  hold  of  the  nest  when 
he  slipped.  His  spur  struck  the  horse, 
which  moved  on.  Pete  was  left  suspended 
by  one  wrist,  unable  to  wriggle  free.  The 
strain  must  have  been  intolerable.  One  can 
imagine  the  expedients  the  man  tried  before 
he  determined  to  amputate  his  wrist.  He 
actually  began  to  do  it,  sawing  at  the  flesh 
with  a  jack-knife.  He  had  cut  to  the  bone 
before  luck  turned.  For  a  second  his  horse 
strayed  back  and,  with  an  instant's  purchase 
on  the  saddle,  he  was  able  to  free  his  hand. 
Sylvia  and  I  talked  about  this  super- 
human and  somewhat  mythical  individual, 
while  we  struggled  with  the  week's  wash, 
in  a  tub  under  the  trees.  "  You're  putting 
in  too  much  blue,"  remarked  my  hostess, 
and  then  the  incredible  happened.  Pete 
appeared  from  nowhere.  "  I  guess  you're 
alone,"  he  said.  '*  I  don't  want  to  make 
no  trouble  for  ladies."  There  was  an  argu- 
ment, which  sounded  extremely  unreal,  and 
somehow  we  found  ourselves  in  the  house. 
My  hostess  stormed,  lied,  cajoled.  The 
intruder  remained  calm.  I  meditated  a 
melodramatic  display  of  courage  with  a  flat- 
iron,  but  decided,  in  view  of  the  robber's 
size  and  expression,  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. "  I  guess  you  have  the  key,"  said 
Pete.  Sullenly  the  girl  nodded.  She  moved 
towards  a  drawer,  opened  it,  took  some- 
thing out.  In  a  second  she  had  the  thief 
covered.  "  Put  up  your  hands.  I've  learned 
to  shoot."  The  weapon  was  a  serviceable 
Colt  and  it  was  quite  steady.  With  a  grin 
Pete  obeyed.  Obviously  he  considered  the 
situation  temporary.  "Go  out  and  get  the 
post,"  Sylvia  told  me  without  turning  her 
head,  and  I  remembered  that  the  nonde- 
scripts, if,  for  once,  they  did  not  go  to  sleep 
on  the  way,  would  soon  be  returning.  The 
man  made  no  objection  to  my  departure. 
Perhaps  he  thought  one  female,  bent  on 
playing  movie  heroine,  would  be  easier  to 
deal  with  than  two.  My  feelings,  as  I  raced 
down  first  one  track,  then  another,  don't 
come  into  the  story.  I  was  nineteen  and 
not  used  to  the  wilderness.  After  what 
seemed  a  lifetime  and  was,  I  suppose,  ten 
minutes,  two  riders  came  into  view.     I  had 


just  enough  sense  to  make  them  dismount 
out  of  hearing  and  to  ordain  a  stealthy 
approach,  while  I  choked  out  my  story. 
The  situation  was  unchanged  when  we 
reached  the  porch.  The  two  were  watching 
each  other  grimly.  Our  footsteps  rang  on 
the  road.  Pete  turned  his  head.  Down 
came  his  hands.  "  Shoot,"  we  yelled  simul- 
taneously. Sylvia  hesitated.  A  revolver 
swung  up  in  front  of  her.  She  ducked  as  a 
shot  went  over  her  head — I  believe  it  was 
never  meant  to  do  anything  else.  "  Fire, 
you  idiot,"  I  screamed,  and  then  there  was 
a  general  scramble.  *  Several  revolvers  went 
off.  Nobody  was  seriously  hurt.  The  non- 
descripts acted  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind.  Pete  treated  them  as  ninepins  and 
was  away  before  they  had  recovered.  A 
bullet  in  the  post*bearer's  leg  disorganised 
pursuit.  "  Why  on  earth,"  exploded  his 
comparatively  sober  and  justly  incensed 
companion,  "  didn't  you  plug  him  full  of 
it  ?  "  Sylvia  looked  at  the  revolver  in  her 
still  steady  hand.  "  It  wasn't  loaded,"  she 
said. 

I  knew  another  woman  in  India,  who 
dealt  as  effectively  with  a  thief.  In  those 
days  she  was  young,  adventurous  and, 
incidentally,  famous  for  her  marvellous  hair 
which  reached  her  ankles.  The  Indian 
garrison  town,  where  her  husband  was 
stationed,  had  been  thrilled  by  the  exploits 
of  a  thief,  who  used  his  knife  with  the  swift- 
ness of  lightning  and  the  accuracy  of  a  cash 
register. 

His  prospective  victim  returned  to  her 
bungalow  at  that  particular  hour  when  every 
servant  is  occupied  with  his  evening  meal, 
as  much  a  rite  as  his  religion.  Only  the  ayah 
was  there  curled  up  fast  asleep  on  a  mat. 
The  Colonel  was  investigating  the  English 
papers  and  a  cocktail  at  the  Club.  The 
chairs  had  been  removed  from  the  verandah, 
but,  just  outside  the  open  windows  of  the 
bedroom — all  windows  in  India  are  like 
doors  and  they  have  no  proper  catches — 
was  a  roll  of  rugs,  sent  up  for  inspection  by 
a  new  merchant  in  the  bazaar.  The  English 
woman  glanced  at  them  casually.  Too 
heavy  to  unroll,  she  decided.  Then  some- 
thing peculiar  struck  her.  She  looked  again. 
The  sole  of  a  man's  shoe  was  just  visible 
at  one  end,  well  inside  the  bundle.  ^The 
servants  were  out  of  reach.  She  was  alone 
in  the  bungalow  with  a  frightened  mouse 
of  a  native  woman.  Without  hesitation 
the  Englishwoman  spoke,  "  It's  too  lovely 
to  go  in.  Bring  me  a  book  out  here."  The 
ayah  complied.     "  Why,   the  pages  aren't 
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cut,'*  remarked  her  mistress.  "  Get  me  a 
paper-cutter.  That  knife  of  the  Colonel 
Sahib's  will  do."  The  ayah  brought  the 
dagger,  ornamented  but  very  sharp.  "  Don't 


opening  through  which  the  thief  might  try 
to  wriggle  out.  There  she  sat,  turning  the 
pages  of  her  book,  until  an  hour  later  her 
husband  rode  up  with  a  couple  of  orderlies. 
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bother  about  a  chair,"  said  her  mistress, 
and  plump — settled  herself  on  the  roll  of 
rugs.  The  lady  weighed  some  fourteen  stone. 
She  kept  the  dagger  pointing  toward  the 


On  the  whole,  native  women  are  amaz- 
ingly courageous.  During  our  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia  in  1915,  the  fiercest  attacks  on 
the   British   line   north   of   Baghdad   were 
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delivered  by  irregular  Arab  cavalry.  The 
13th  Hussars  were  ordered  to  break  up  a 
band  famous  for  its  daring.  They  made  one 
of  the  few  great  charges  of  the  war,  and  one 
of  their  officers  told  me  that  when  the  Arab 
dead  were  collected  for  burial,  a  third  of 
them  were  women. 

In  some  tribes  there  is  a  custom,  dating 
from  the  eighth  century  when  Aysha,  the 
girl-wife  of  the  Prophet  Mohamed,  led  his 
armies  into  battle,  that  a  maiden  of  high 
lineage  mounted  on  a  white  camel  shall  ride 
at  the  head  of  a  *'  Ghazu,"  a  raiding-party. 
If  she  is  killed  or  captured,  the  battle  always 
turns  against  her  followers,  for  their  luck 
has  deserted  them. 

In  Abyssinia  last  winter,  I  was  having  a 
hasty  breakfast,  the  coffee-pot  balanced  on 
one  knee,  a  plate  of  pallid  and  doubtful 
eggs  on  the  other,  when  the  village  head- 
man approached.  "  There  is  a  woman  who 
has  hurt  her  hand.  Will  you  look  at  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  send  her  along,"  I  replied — auto- 
matically looking  round  for  the  medicine 
chest,  my  mouth  full  of  stale  rice.  The  girl 
approached.  I  smiled  at  her,  wondering, 
I  suppose,  whether  iodine  or  boracic  oint- 
ment would  best  meet  the  situation,  and 
whether  I  must  sacrifice  my  last  bandage. 
Her  left  arm  was  hidden  under  the  close- 
wound  white  chamma,  the  universal  shawl- 
like garment  of  Abyssinia.  Suddenly  she 
drew  out  her  liand  and  thrust  it  in  front  of 
me.  The  coffee  and  eggs  went  crashing. 
My  heart  leaped  into  my  throat  and  then 
tumbled  heavily  into  some  place  where  it 
could  be  sick.  I  won't  describe  that  hand. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  had  once  been 
fingers  were  like  raw  strawberries.  The 
rest  was  worse.  Its  owner  remained  un- 
moved. "  How,  how  ?  "  I  gulped.  *'  An 
accident,"  was  all  the  answer  I  got.  "  It 
hurts  most  when  the  moon  is  at  its  full," 
said  the  headman,  "  but  she  does  not 
complain." 

In  Japan,  having  no  money,  but  a  lot  of 
energy,  I  tramped  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  the  main  island  with  a  girl  as  adven- 
turous as  myself.  We  .had  a  little  maid- 
guide-companion  called  Toku.  She  was 
foisted  on  me  by  a  paternal  Ambassador, 
anxious  that  I  should  not  get  into  more 
trouble  than  was  necessary,  and  she  was 
used  only  to  conducting  the  rich  and  impor- 
tant from  one  superlative  hotel  to  another. 
She  simply  couldn't  walk,  so  we  hired  her 
a  pony  with  a  native  saddle.  Uncomplain- 
ingly she  rode  twenty-three  miles  the  first 
day  across  a   couple  of  mountain  passes. 


She  had  never  been  on  a  horse  before  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  her  face  was 
green  under  the  thick  whitewash  used  by  all 
Japanese.  Her  hair  was  dripping  in  wisps, 
and  wrinkles  were  grooved  from  mouth  to 
chin.  "  Tired,  Toku  ?  "  I  asked,  anxiously, 
because  we  had  to  get  to  the  next  village. 
We  could  not  sleep  on  a  cliff  or  in  a  stream 
bed.  "  No,  no,  only  a  little  stifi,"  replied 
the  Ambassador's  sacrifice  to  convention. 
Sunset  came.  I  saw  a  group  of  bamboo  and 
paper  houses  in  the  next  valley.  "  We're 
nearly  there,"  I  said.  "  Good  heavens, 
what's  that  ?  "  A  stream  of  blood  was 
trickling  evenly  and  persistently  down  each 
of  Toku's  socks.  "  Nothing,"  she  reproved 
me.  "  The  fastenings  of  the  stirrup  leathers 
have  cut  me  a  little."  They  had.  Each 
buckle  had  literally  burrowed  into  Toku's 
plump  legs.  The  flesh  was  furrowed  like 
a  ploughed  field  and  raw  as  the  inside  of  a 
red  water-melon.  Horrified  at  the  havoc  in 
the  soft,  unmuscled  limbs,  I  demanded, 
"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  V  "I  did  my 
duty,"  said  Toku  gravely. 

I  wonder  what  sentiment  in  human  life 
has  brought  out  the  finest  courage,  duty, 
love,  patriotism  or  faith.  It  must  be  a 
close  race  between  the  four. 

There  was  the  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen 
of  James  I  of  Scots  who,to  save  the  King  from 
pursuing  enemies,  slammed  the  door  and 
thrust  her  arm  through  the  sockets,  from 
which  the  bar  had  been  torn.  Her  breaking 
flesh  and  bone  served  as  a  bolt  for  the  few 
necessary  seconds  while  the  King  escaped 
down  a  secret  stair.  Could  duty  have  a 
finer  example  ? 

Each  country  has  its  ideal  of  patriotism, 
each  its  separate  hero.  Mine,  Nurse  Cavell 
— who  was  shot  by  the  Germans  for  her 
persistent  efforts  to  assist  the  escape  of 
prisoners  and,  through  *them,  send  secret 
information  to  the  War  Office.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  die  in  battle,  a  weapon  in  your 
hands — a  fighting  chance  is  all  that  anyone 
asks.  A  public  martyrdom,  braced  by  the 
awe  of  thousands,  might  be  endurable,  but 
a  lonely  death  in  a  cold  grey  dawn  such  as 
Nurse  Ca veil's,  is,  to  me,  the  highest  sacrifice 
to  patriotism. 

Religion  has  bred  so  much  heroism  that  it 
is  difficult  to  choose  between  it  and  patriot- 
ism as  the  inspiration  of  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
To  me  it  is  either  the  medieval  Savonarola 
or  Keith  Frazer  of  the  last  generation.  The 
former  was  a  Christ-like  Florentine  preacher, 
condemned  for  heresy  by  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  so  terrified  of  the  flames  that  he 
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recanted.  Then  courage  and  faith  drove 
him  to  reassert  his  faith,  and  he  was  forced 
to  face  the  flames  with  all  the  agony  and 
little  of  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Keith 
Frazer  was  an  explorer  and  an  agnostic. 
He  was  captured  by  some  fanatical  tribe 
who  promised  him  liberty  if  he  would  become 
a  Mohamedan.  "  Certainly,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  believe  in  anything,  so  I  don't  care 
what  I  call  myself."  The  natives  were 
suspicious  of  so  ready  a  conversion.  They 
made  a  cross  out  of  twigs  and  told  him  to 
break  it  and  stamp  on  it.  He  laughed — 
"  The  symbol  means  nothing  to  me,"  he 
remarked,  and  took  the  bit  of  wood.  Then, 
his  Western  blood  asserted  itself,  and  he 
refused.  *'  You  can  finish  me  off,"  he  said, 
and  twenty-four  hours  later  he  was 
shot. 

Savonarola  gave  his  life  for  his 
faith,    but    Keith  Frazer   died   for 
what  every  Western  explorer  has 
felt,  at  one  time    or    another, 
when    up    against   the    East. 
His     sacrifice    was     to     the 
dominant  pride  of  the  West, 
to   the   race  that  will   not 
bear  dictation.     I've  been 
through  it  myself.  I  tried 
to     make    the    pilgrim- 
age    to      Mecca,      was 
discovered    through 
ignorance    of    a    very 
simple    religious    rite 
and   was   faced  with 
the     alternative     of 
publicly   a  c  k  n  o  w- 
ledging  the  Moslem 
faith,    or  standing 
the     wrath     of 
justly       incensed 
fanatics  until  the 


officials  of   King  Hussein,   warned   of    my 
plight,  could  rescue  me. 

I  have  no  particular  feelings  against  Islam, 
whose  original  ideals  were  based  on  those 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  I,  who 
have  lived  so  much  as  an  Eastern,  was  at 
that  moment  Western  to  the  core.  I  was 
English  and  insular  and  conceited,  full  of 
racial  superiority,  and  obstinate  enough  to 
have  suffered  anything  rather  than  give 
way.  I  was  radiantly  happy  in  my  defi- 
ance. Whether  I  should  have  remained  so, 
I  don't  know.  Fortunately  rescue  was  swift 
and  I  was  ignominiously  deported  from  the 
country  before  anything  irrevocable  had 
happened. 

On  the  whole   a   woman's  courage  is 
instinctive    or  impulsive.     A 
man's  is  reasoned  and  objec- 
tive.     A  woman  is   perhaps 
more    hopeful    than    logical. 
She  may  see  "  ways  out  '* 
where  none  exist,  but  she 
is  never  weighed  down  by 
consequences.       To     some 
women     any     risk     is     a 
stimulant ;    to    most    men 
it    is    a     responsibility. 
Therefore,  if    I  were 
going   into   danger, 
I      would     rather 
have     a     woman 
with  me.     When 
I    was    well    in 
the  middle  of  it, 
I  would   rather 
have  a  man. 
What      ex- 
a  c  t 1 y     is 
courage  ?      I 
once    saw 
a      soldier, 
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affected  by  some  kind  of  heat  stroke,  run 
amok  on  an  Indian  hill  square.  He  had  a 
repeating  rifle,  with  which  he  had  already- 
wounded  two  men,  and  with  which  he 
threatened  to  kill  the  next.  While  a  com- 
pany hesitated,  a  subaltern,  whose  nick- 
name was  *'  the  rabbit "  because  he  was 
frightened  of  everything — horses,  mountain 
paths,  and  women — walked  quietly  across 
the  hundred  yards  of  open  square  and  took 
the  rifle  away. 

I  have  seen  a  native,  who  had  that  day 
killed  a  lion  with  a  spear,  dissolve  into 
human  jelly  at  the  thought  of  camping  near 
some  alien  graves. 

A  woman,  who  sat  all  day  reading  Anatole 
France  on  the  roof  of  a  sampan,  under  a 
curiously  pallid  Union  Jack  which  we  had 
made  out  of  various  undergarments,  while 
insurgents  fired  at  us  and  each  other  from 
both  banks  of  the  river — my  own  suggestion 
had  been  to  pull  up  the  deck-boards  and 
find  an  ignominious  refuge  below  water 
level — nearly  died  of  fright  when  she  stepped, 
barefooted,  out  of  a  Fiji  hut  on  to  a  wet 
hen. 

Courage,  therefore,  has  no  common  de- 
nominator, but  I  think,  whether  it  be  mascu- 
line or  feminine,  it  is  always  really  of  the 
mind,  not  the  body.  What  we  call  physical 
pluck  is  a  question  of  nerves,  digestion,  lack 
of  imagination,  or  sheer  rage.  I  was  so 
angry  once  in  Abyssinia  that  I  walked  into 
a  line  of  rifles  with  a  half-empty  revolver 
and  a  feeling  that  if  I  couldn't  get  through 
somehow  I  should  burst.  That  sort  of 
"  courage  "  is  only  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.  There  is  another  kind,  made  up  of 
romance,  emotion  and  a  choky  feeling  in 
the  throat,  with  which  one  of  my  African 
caravans  awaited  an  attack  in  moonlight 
and  the  desert.  We  were  a  day's  march 
from  a  secret  and  sacred  African  town, 
which  we  had  been  the  first  strangers  to 
visit.  The  Governor  had  allowed  us  to 
depart  in  safety,  had  even  provided  a  guide 
for  the  600-mile  crossing  of  a  waterless 
desert,  but  he  had  warned  us  of  danger  on 
the  outskirts  of  his  district.  *'  The  bad 
men  lie  in  wait  beyond  the  last  oases.  Be 
watchful !  "  he  said.  The  very  first  night 
there  were  rumours  of  pursuit.  We  camped 
on  a  rise,  with  the  sacks  of  date  fodder 
piled  in  front  of  us.  Nobody  was  in  the 
least  afraid.  The  night  was  too  glamorous, 
the  moon  a  magic  lantern,  projecting  our 
shadows  flat  and  purple  on  a  world  of  silver. 
We  imagined  a  romantic  fight — a  handful 
against  a  host  ♦  ,  .  in  fact,  we  were  drunk 


with  adventure.  "  Shall  I  shoot  first  or 
speak  first  ?  "  asked  an  Egyptian,  peering 
down  the  sand  valley  between  the  dunes. 
*'  Shoot  first  and  shoot  straight,  my  son," 
commanded  a  Bedouin  dramatically,  "  or 
you  will  never  speak  again."  Fortunately 
the  attack  did  not  materialise,  so  our  pluck 
was  never  put  to  the  test. 

Eeal  bravery  deals  with  the  intangible, 
such  fears,  apprehensions  and  suffering  as 
cannot  be  conquered  by  strength  of  wit  and 
muscle.  It  is  not  brave  to  do  a  thing  of 
which  you  are  not  afraid.  I  am  constantly 
told  that  I  am  intrepid,  or  the  nerviest 
woman  in  the  world,  or  fearless,  or  any 
other  adjective  the  newspapers  can  think 
of,  because  I  lead  expeditions  through  more 
or  less  unknown  countries.  It  just  happens 
that  Fm  not  afraid  of  natives,  deserts  and 
fighting.  "  I  suppose  you've  never  been 
frightened  in  your  life  ?  "  demands  some 
person  without  imagination.  Of  course  I 
have,  often.  But  not  of  those  particular 
things.  I  am  terrified  of  ghosts.  The  Forbes 
family  had  a  wonderful  place  in  Scotland 
wherein  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  spent  a  rest- 
less night  and  chronicled,  on  the  walls, 
its  terrors.  That  place  is  haunted.  You 
mayn't  believe  it,  because  ghosts  are  rather 
out  of  date.  We  have  complexes  and 
ectoplasms  instead — but  there  is  something 
very  strange  and  unpleasant  about  a  wing 
of  that  house. 

Centuries  ago,  a  man  attempted  to  murder 
his  wife  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  long 
passage.  She  escaped,  wounded  and  half 
dead,  staggered  down  the  corridor  and 
across  the  Mary  Stuart  room,  and  flung 
herself  out  of  the  window.  Nowadays  the 
whole  wing  suffers  from  strange  noises.  No 
dog  can  be  forced  into  it.  No  one  attempts 
to  induce  a  human  being  to  enter  it.  If  I 
were  to  spend**a  night  in  the  so-called  haunted 
room,  it  would  really  be  brave,  because  I 
should  be  terrified  out  of  my  senses.  In 
fact,  I  could  not  do  it.  I  have  not  sufficient 
will-power  or  courage.  Yet  my  sister-in- 
law  slept  there  several  times  unmoved,  and 
asserted  that  she  watched  the  ghosts'  antics 
with  interest. 

The  test  of  courage  is  the  fight  it  can  put 
up  against  fear.  The  finest  pluck  is  that 
of  the  self-conscious  coward  who  forces 
himself  into  battle,  of  the  first  flight  rider, 
whose  imagination  pictures  an  accident  in 
every  succeeding  ditch,  of  each  common- 
place smile  which  hides  a  hurt,  of  every 
sacrifice  made  to  conviction.  It  is  the 
courage  that  many  a  woman  brings  to  life, 
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to  the  day  when  there  are  so^  many  tedious 
jobs  to  do,  that  she  doesn't  know  how  her 
tired  muscles  will  get  through  them.  It  is 
the  courage  which  every  mother  puts  into 
her  children's  training,  and  it  is  just  as  fine 
as  the  pluck  that  won  an  English  girl  the 
"  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palms  "  in  the  Great 
War.  It  was,  I  think,  the  only  time  this 
high  military  decoration  was  given  to  a 
woman,  and  here  is  the  story  of  its  winning. 
She  was  nineteen,  the  daughter  of  a 
British  Ambassador,  the  great-niece  of  a 
duke.  She  lied  about  her  age  to  get  to  the 
front  as  an  ambulance  driver.  After  a  year, 
she  was  head  of  a  six-machine  convoy. 
One  night  an  advance  field  hospital  was 
shelled.  Her  convoy  was  ordered  to  evacu- 
ate it.  They  left  their  machines  in  a  wood 
and,  under  the  instructions  of  the  doctor, 
carried  out  what  was  left  of  the  wounded. 
The  shelling  was  still  going  on.  When  the 
last  case  was  safely  aboard,  she  told  the 
convoy  to  return  to  the  base  hospital.  One 
by  one  the  cars  swung  out  of  the  wood. 
The  commandant's  would  naturally  be  the 
last,  only  on  that  occasion  it  did  not  occupy 
its  usual  place  at  the  tail  of  the  line.  She 
watched  the  grey-green  ambulances  dis- 
appear.    She  returned  to  the  battered  shed. 


It  was  like  a  shambles.  She  dared  not  look 
up,  for  human  fragments  were  shell-plas- 
tered on  roof  and  walls.  Methodically, 
with  an  electric  torch,  she  examined  every 
corner  to  see  if  any  living  thing  was  hidden 
under  the  dead.  She  found  two  men,  still 
breathing.  Laboriously  she  dragged  them 
out,  hauled  them  into  her  ambulance  and 
departed,  only  when  she  was  convinced  that 
no  life  was  left  in  what,  a  few  hours  ago, 
had  been  a  hospital.  ''  Were  you  fright- 
ened ?  "  I  asked  her  afterwards.  "  I  was 
sick  with  fear,"  she  said.  That  was  the 
bravest  thing  I  know  and  it  was  purely 
mental.  The  mind  won  its  fight  against  the 
body. 

I  fancy  there  is  more  such  courage  in  the 
world  than  we  think.  We  hear  about  it 
only  when  it  is  spectacular.  But  I  believe  it 
exists  in  every  city,  in  hospitals  as  well  as 
in  the  outposts  of  empire,  by  the  fireside 
as  well  as  in  camp  and  saddle.  It  belongs, 
in  a  different  measure,  to  every  country  ; 
it  belongs  to  man  and  woman.  But  per- 
haps the  balance  is  in  favour  of  women,  for 
they  have  to  put  up  the  greatest  fight 
against  nerves,  health  and  circumstances, 
in  fact  against  the  age-long  heritage  of 
Eve. 


A  SPRING  SONG. 

T^HE  sun  is  shining  upon  the  hill, 


And  the  hill  is  green,  green  ; 


And,  oh,  the  gold  of  the  daffodil. 

The  yellowest  ever  seen  ! 
And,  oh,  the  scent  of  the  waking  moor 

On  the  gath'ring  wing  of  the  wind, 
And  the  little  breeze  by  the  cottage  door 

Sweet  and  kind,  kind,  kind  ! 

There's  sunlight,  too,  where  the  mill-wheels  ply, 

And  the  water's  clear,  clear  ; 
And,  oh,  the  marshalling  in  the  sky 

For  the  mellowing  of  the  year ! 
And,  oh,  the  song  of  the  joyous  birds, 

And  the  clatter  of  children's  feet ; 
And  the  whisper  of  lovers  in  new-found  words 

Kind  and  sweet,  sweet,  sweet ! 

AGNES  GROZIEH  HEHBEHT30N, 


AN    ENVOY 
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AT  that  point  in  Piccadilly  which  is 
the  end  of  Bond  Street  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  Rosemary. 

"  Well  !  "  said  she,  "  I  seem  to  know  that 
face." 

"  Yet  it's  quite  a  week  since  you  saw  it 
last,"  said  I.  "  I'm  glad  it  made  such  an 
impression." 

Rosemary  cocked  her  small  head  to  one 
side  and  critically  surveyed  me. 

''  Peter,  you're  growing  obese,  I  think. 
Yes — positively  corpulent  you  are,  Peter." 

This  baseless  insult  wounded  me  not  at 
all,  for  I  have  known  Rosemary  since  she 
was  but  a  yard  high,  and  it  is  her  privilege 
thus  to  malign  me  at  our  every  meeting. 
A  gay  and  gracious  damosel  is  Rosemary, 
and  the  last  word  in  modernity  from  the 
crown  of  her  shingled  head  to  the  soles  of 
her  comely  feet.  To  be  seen  in  her  company 
is  to  earn  the  ill-concealed  envy  of  all  right- 
thinking  men,  for  she  is  very  good  to  look 
upon. 

"  It  ill  becomes  you,"  I  said,  "  to  hurl 
my  embonpoint  in  my  face.  Besides,  you 
lie.  Where  are  you  going  to  or  coming 
from  ?  " 

"  I  came  out  to  take  the  air  and  exhibit 
my  new  suit  to  the  populace.  But  I  will 
drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  you,  Peter,  if 
asked," 

**  Which,"  I  said,  "  you  are." 

So  it  came  about  that  very  shortly  we 
were  seated  at  a  bamboo  table  in  one  of 
those  establishments  where  the  cucumber- 
sandwiches  are  noticeably  smaller  than  the 
price  of  same.  For  a  time  there  was  silence 
between  us,  while  Rosemary — whose  hands 
are  of  a  rare  beauty — manipulated  the 
properties  of  the  feast.  But  presently  she 
bit  an  inch  from  an  eclair,  looked  at  me  in 
her  thoughtful  way,  and  said  : 

"  I'm  glad  I  met  you,  Peter,  because  I 
want  your  advice." 


''  Good  !  "  said  I.  "  You  can  have  all 
I've  got — no  one  else  needs  it.  But  what 
you  really  mean  is  that  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  to  go  ahead  and  do  something  that 
you've  already  made  up  your  mind  to  do. 
Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Rosemary  vaguely,  and  was 
silent  for  a  little.  Then  :  "  You  see,  Peter, 
I'm  thinking  of  getting  married." 

Now  at  this  I  fell  back  in  my  chair  and 
stared  at  her,  open-mouthed.  I  was  aware, 
of  course,  that  Rosemary  had  at  her  com- 
mand a  young  regiment  of  admirers,  but  I 
had  seen  no  indication  that  any  one  of  them 
had  captured  her  fastidious  fancy,  and  this 
information  came  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  me.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  me  feel 
suddenly  extremely  old,  and  this  annoyed 
me,  for  though  I  am  no  longer,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  I  am  still  young 
enough  to  be  Rosemary's  considerably  elder 
brother,  had  the  Fates  so  willed  it. 

"  Well,  well !"  I  said.  ''  This  is  rather 
- — abrupt,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Rosemary  calmly,  as  the 
last  of  the  eclair  retired  from  public  life. 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  it  for  some  time, 
really.  After  all,  I'm  getting  on,  you 
know." 

"  True,"  I  agreed.  ''  Twenty-four  is 
frightfully  passee  nowadays,  though  you're 
exceptionally  well  preserved,  I  always  think. 
And  who  is  the  fortunate  bloke  ?  " 

"  That,"  answered  Rosemary,  spearing  a 
cream  bun  very  dexterously,  "  will  appear. 
For  the  moment  I'd  rather  not  say." 

"  Well,  do  I  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  I  think.  But  that  doesn't 
matter,  either.  The  point  is  that  you've 
got  to  help  me,  Peter." 

"  It  was  only  advice  you  wanted  a  minute 
ago,"  I  reniinded  her.  "  Help  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  However,  you  have  our 
ear." 
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But  for  a  space  Rosemary  was  constrained 
to  battle  with  the  cream  bun,  that  being  of 
all  comestibles  the  least  submissive.  Hav- 
ing conquered  it : 

"  You're  dining  with  Daddy  to-night, 
aren't  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  that  honour,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  break  it  to  him 
gently,  please,  Peter.     Have  some  more  tea." 

I  stared  at  her  blankly. 

"  You  want  me  to  what  ?  '* 

*'  Break  it  to  him — ^tell  him  I'm  think- 
ing of  leaving  the  old  nest.  Get  him  into  a 
nice,  resigned,  pliable  frame  of  mind  for  me, 
Peter  dear."  So  saying,  Rosemary  gave  me 
the  full  benefit  of  that  celebrated  smile 
which  in  its  time  has  driven  undergraduates 
to  drink  or  poetry  and  caused  hardened 
misogynists  to  waver  in  their  beliefs.  But 
for  the  time  being  I  was  smile-proof. 

"  Dash  my  wig  !"  said  I.  "  For  an  old 
crone  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  you've 
got  a  nerve  !  You  can  do  your  own  break- 
ing, my  girl !  " 

"  But  I'm  afraid,"  confessed  Rosemary 
frankly.  "  You  know  what  Daddy  is.  I've 
spoiled  him." 

Certainly  I  knew  what  Daddy  was. 
Daddy  ("Sir  Francis  "  to  the  world  at  large) 
had  more  than  once  stated  in  my  hearing 
that  his  daughter  should  win  to  the  altar 
only  over  his  dead  body,  he  being  a  lonely 
widower  and  she  his  sole  prop  and  stay.  I 
could  well  understand  that  Rosemary,  whose 
exceptional  ability  as  a  housekeeper  contri- 
buted so  materially  to  her  parent's  well- 
being,  would  hesitate  to  inform  him  of  the 
impending  disruption  of  his  household  ;  but 
that,  as  I  saw  it,  was  no  reason  at  all  why 
/  should  undertake  a  mission  so  delicate, 
and  I  said  as  much,  adding  : 

"  If  you're  too  scared,  make  your — your 
intended  do  it.     It's  his  job." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Rosemary.  "  He's  much 
too  shy.  Besides,  he  stammers  when  he's 
nervous,  and  that  would  be  fatal.  But 
Daddy  thinks  a  lot  of  your  judgment,  Peter, 
and  having  you  on  my  side  would  make 
all  the  difference.  Have  some  more  tea, 
do." 

I  had  some  more  tea,  feeling  a  need  of  it. 

"  In  any  case,"  I  said,  having  drunk  deep, 
"  I  shouldn't  dream  of  butting  in  unless  I 
knew  the  fellow's  name." 

Rosemary  sighed  resignedly,  as  one  who 
reasons  with  a  wayward  child. 

"  But  I'd  rather  not  tell  you  that,"  she 
said  gently,  *'  because  we  want  to  keep  it 
very  quiet  for  the  present,  and  you  might 


let  it  out  in  your  sleep,  or — or  in  your  cups, 
Peter." 

Affronted  noises  issued  from  me. 

"  If  I  let  it  out  in  my  sleep,"  I  observed 
coldly,  "  it  would  not  be  overheard  ;  and 
I  am  never  in  my  cups.  And  if  you  imagine 
I'm  going  to  advise  your  respected  father  to 
let  you  marry  a  nebulous  nonentity  with 
no  name  and  a  stammer ■" 

"  Anyway,"  said  Rosemary  hurriedly,  "  it 
doesn't  matter.  Daddy  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  was  the  only  man  he'd  ever  let 
me  marry — if  he  ever  let  me  marry  anyone. 
Just  remind  him  of  that,  and  he'll  know." 

I  blinked  at  her,  and  put  a  hand  to  my 
head. 

"  Just  a  moment,"  I  said,  "  while  I  sort 
out  those  pronouns.  ...  I  know — ^the 
answer's  three  yards  one  foot." 

But  Rosemary  leaned  forward  across  the 
table,  laid  her  hand  upon  mine,  and  looked 
at  me  as  only  she  can  look.  (I  have  seen 
policemen  and  taxi-drivers,  thus  looked  at 
by  Rosemary,  leap  like  gazelles  to  do  her 
bidding.) 

"  Please,  Peter,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  all  honey,  "  be  a  sportsman.  I  only 
want  you  to  clear  the  ground  for  me — just 
get  Daddy  used  to  the  idea  of  having  to 
manage  without  me.  You've  more  influence 
with  him  than  anybody,  and  you  know  it. 
Please,  Peter  !  " 

"  Stop  wheedling,"  I  said  loudly. 

"  Please,  Peter,  dear  !  " 

There  followed  a  pause,  while  Rosemary 
continued  to  look  at  me,  and  I  made  heroic 
efforts  to  look  anywhere  but  at  Rosemary. 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I'll  think 
about  it.     But " 

"  Oh,  thanh  you,  Peter  !  "  said  Rosemary. 

Now  Sir  Francis,  who  is  a  Personage  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  Government 
circles,  resides  in  a  small  but  dignified  house 
in  a  small  but  dignified  square  within  a  bow- 
shot of  St.  Stephen's  ;  and  hither,  on  that 
same  evening,  I  came  at  the  hour  appointed, 
impeccably  caparisoned  as  an  English  gentle- 
man about  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Very 
Best  People.  Admitted  by  Polkinghorne— ■ 
who  is  Pomposity  in  a  butler's  livery — I 
yielded  up  my  hat  and  coat,  agreed  that 
it  had  been  a  very  fine  day,  and  was  cere- 
moniously ushered  into  the  library,  where 
sat  my  host  in  his  great  leather  chair  by  the 
fire. 

Rosemary's  parent  is  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  distinctly  intimidating  aspect.  Very 
tall,   very   lean,   white-haired,   hawk-nosed 
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and  disconcertingly  keen-eyed,  he  has  the 
air  of  one  born  to  command,  to  exact  un- 
questioning obedience  from  his  inferiors,  to 
gain  his  own  way  at  all  times  in  all  things. 
He  has  a  fierce  and  sudden  temper,  a  scari- 


privilege  of  buying  her  a  large  and  expensive 
tea  this  afternoon,  and  she  told  me  then." 
Sir  Francis  chuckled. 
"  My  daughter's  knack  of  obtaining  free 
meals  from  impressionable  members  of  our 
sex,  Peter,"  he  said  gravely,  "  is  a  great 
solace  to  me  in  these  expensive  times.     I 

often  wonder " 

But  here  the  archidiaconal  voice  of 
Polkinghorne  intruded,  summoning  us  to  the 
board. 

Now  to  dine  with  Sir  Francis  is  an  experi- 
ence for  which  I  would  ordinarily  forgo 
any  other  engagement,  for  he  is  a  man 
to  whom  food  is  something  more  than 
an  antidote  to  starvation,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  wines  is  both  compre- 
hensive and  profound.  But  on  this 
occasion  I  approached  the  feast  with 
less  than  my  usual  enthusiasm,  fdr  I 
could  not  shake  off  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression which  lay  heavy  upon 
me,  and  which  even  that  peer- 


"  There  in  the  doorway  stood  Rosemary,  incredibly  beautiful  in  a  frock  of  some  blue  stuff 
that  matched  her  eyes ;  Rosemary,  looking  in  upon  us  with  a  queer  little  smile." 


fying  wit,  and  a  monocle  which  he  can  on 
occasion  employ  as  devastatingly  as  a  rapier. 
Yet  withal  a  gallant,  faithful  and  highly 
respected  servant  of  his  country,  and  a  very 
good  friend  to  me. 

"  Ha,    Peter !  "    said    he,    as    I    entered. 
"  Punctual  as  ever.     Sherry  ?  " 

"  Thanks,"  said  I,  for  Kosemary's  father's 
sherry  must  be  imbibed  to  be  believed. 

V*  Kosemary,"  pursued  Sir  Francis,  hold- 
ing his  glass  to  the  light,  *'  is  dining  out, 
but  she  will  be  back  early,  I  understand — 
though  whether  she  meant  early  to-night  or 
early  to-morrow  morning,  I  really  couldn't 
say." 

"To-night,"   I   explained.     "I   had   the 


less  sherry  had  been  power- 
less to  dispel. 

Happily  Sir  Francis  does 
not  encourage  vivacious 
conversation  during  the 
early  stages  of  a  meal, 
maintaining  —  and  rightly  —  that  viands 
upon  which  an  expert  chef  has  lavished 
all  his  care  and  skill  deserve  a  more  re- 
spectful attention  than  your  talkative  eater 
can  accord  to  them.  Thus  at  first  the 
banquet  bore  no  resemblance  to  a  feast  of 
reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,  my  host  being 
content  to  deliver  himself  at  intervals  of 
pungent  comments  upon  topics  and 
personalities  of  the  day,  to  which  I  ofiered 
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the  appropriate  replies  in  a  monosyllabic 
manner.  But  at  last  came  the  moment 
when  Polkinghorne,  having  reverently  set 
port  before  us,  received  his  marching  orders 
and  impressively  withdrew  ;  and  Sir  Francis, 
thrusting  back  his  chair  from  the  table, 
crossed  his  long  legs,  gazed  at  me  benignly 
through  his  monocle,  and  observed : 

"  I  sent  for  you  to-night,  Peter,  because  I 
want  your  ad- 
vice." 

I  started 
slightly.  Like 
every  other  man 


too  good  for  this  world — and  said  warily : 

"  Oh  ?  " 

"  About  Rosemary,"  added  Sir  Francis, 
letting  his  monocle  fall  with  a  faint  clatter 
against  his  shirt-front. 

I  started  again. 

"  Oh  ?  "  I  said,  still  more  warily. 
"  What's  wrong  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Peter.  But  you're  one  of  her 
oldest  friends,  and  you  may  be  able  to  give 
me  a  hint.  I  don't  see  as  much  of  her  as 
I  should  like — not  her  fault,  of  course,  nor 
mine — and  I  am  wondering  what  to  do  for 
the  best." 

"  I  see,"  said  I,  not  seeing  in  the  least. 
"  But  what  exactly " 

"  Well,"  explained  Sir  Francis  casually, 

I  think  it's  high  time  she  got  married." 

Whereupon  I  started  so  violently  that  I 


*  Who  is  he  ?  '  I  bellowed.     *  Who  is  he  ?  '     *  W^hy  not  ask  her  ?  '  said  Sir 
Francis,  and  he  nodded  past  me  towards  the  door." 


— and  every  woman  also,  for  that  matter — 
I  am  always  ready  to  give  advice,  but  I 
am  not  often  called  upon  to  do  so  twice 
in  one  day ;  nor  could  I  conceive  of  any 
matter  upon  which  my  judgment  might 
be  considered  more  reliable  than  that  of 
my  host.  So  I  drank  a  little  port — Sir 
Francis's  port,  like   his   sherry,   is  almost 


overturned  my  coffee-cup,  though  of  this — 
such  was  my  stupefaction — I  remained 
wholly  unaware  until,  hours  later,  I  dis- 
covered the  evidence  upon  my  trousers.  Sir 
Francis,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  his 
port,  continued  in  his  nonchalant  way  : 

"  After  all,  she's  twenty-four,  and  time's 
slipping   by.     At   twenty-four   her   mother 
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had  a  two-year-old  daughter.  .  .  .     Cigar, 
Peter  ?  " 

Blindly  I  took  a  cigar,  cut  it  and  struck 
a  match.  My  emotions  at  the  moment  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  one  who,  coming 
unwarned  upon  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the 
dark,  makes  the  descent  at  a  stride.  The 
match  burned  my  fingers,  and  the  shock 
served  to  restore  my  powers  of  speech. 

"  B-but,"  I  said  feebly,  "  I  always  thought 
« — I  mean,  I've  heard  you  say  that  you 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  marry,  because " 

Sir  Francis  raised  his  patrician  eyebrows 
and  bent  a  gently  reproachful  glance  upon 
me. 

"  My  dear  Peter,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  me.  Did  you 
really  think  I'd  forbid  the  banns  because 
Rosemary  looks  after  me  so  efficiently  ? 
It's  hard,"  said  Sir  Francis  sadly,  ''  if  an 
old  fool  in  his  dotage  can't  have  his  little 
joke." 

I  gulped  once  or  twice,  tried  to  speak, 
failed,  and  uninvited  helped  myself  again  to 
port,  though  I  knew  very  well  that  the  man 
who  mixes  port  with  a  cigar  is  regarded  by 
Sir  Francis  as  the  very  lowest  of  all  created 
things.  But  he  was  too  intent  upon  the 
matter  in  hand  to  remark  my  lapse  from 
grace. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  he  said 
pensively,  "  if  Rosemary  has  that  idea  too 
— thinks  I  should  go  to  pieces  if  she  left  me. 
It's  possible  that  she  may  feel  it  her  duty 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  aged  parent's  sake. 
But  that's  all  nonsense,  of  course." 

I  made  vague  mumbling  sounds,  indicative 
of  nothing  in  particular. 

"  I  shall  miss  her,  naturally,"  went  on 
Sir  Francis,  "  but  I'm  not  absolutely  senile 
yet,  and  I  shall  manage  all  right.  .  .  .  Any- 
way, here's  the  point,  Peter.  Rosemary's  a 
highly  attractive  young  person,  and  I  expect 
she  could  take  her  pick  of  a  dozen  any  day. 
Now,  you  go  about  with  her  a  good  deal — 
has  she  shown  any  signs  of  wanting  to — 
to  pick  ?  " 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  been  sitting  as  it 
were  in  a  trance,  striving  to  readjust  my 
ideas  to  meet  this  totally  unexpected  develop- 
ment ;  but  now  I  came  suddenly  to  life  and 
replied  in  a  very  loud  voice  which  I  scarcely 
recognised  as  my  own : 
'    "Yes!" 

Sir  Francis  started,  put  up  his  monocle 
and  peered  at  me  curiously. 

*'  Bless  my  soul !  You  sound  very  em- 
phatic, Peter.  Do  you  mean  that  Rosemary 
has '' 


I  laughed — an  odd  sort  of  laugh,  it  must 
have  been — and  began  to  speak  with  extreme 
rapidity. 

"  Yes — she's  picked,  as  you  call  it.  She 
told  me  so  to-day.  She  asked  me  to  clear 
the  ground  for  her — to  break  it  to  you  gently 
— to  get  you  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
having  to  manage  without  her.  She  said 
she  was  afraid  to  speak  of  it  herself,  and  her 
— her  young  man  stammers  when  he's 
nervous,  so  he  couldn't.  Ever  since  I  came 
here  to-night  I've  been  wondering  how  the 
dickens  I  was  going  to  start  breaking  it  to 
you,  and  now  you've  gone  and  broken  it  to 
yourself !  If  you  ask  me,"  said  I,  very 
loudly,  "  it's — it's  dashed  comic  !  " 

I  paused,  panting,  and  silence  ensued. 
Sir  Francis  sat  staring  at  the  wall  before 
him,  twirling  his  monocle  upon  its  cord,  the 
fingers  of  his  other  hand  drumming  gently 
upon  the  table.  For  a  while  there  was  no 
other  sound  in  the  room  ;  then  abruptly  he 
swung  round  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
me. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  interesting.  So 
Rosemary  has — chosen  somebody  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Sir  Francis  softly.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  suddenly 
very  much  older.  "  This  is  rather  a — a 
disappointment,   Peter,   because   I've   been 

hoping "     He  broke  of!,  sat  up  sharply, 

and  positively  glared  at  me.  "  Who  is  he, 
Peter  ?  "  he  snapped.     "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  •"  She  wouldn't 
tell  me  his  name.  But  he's  shy,  and  he 
stammers  when  he's  nervous,  if  that's  any 
help  to  you.  She  says  I  know  him,  but  not 
very  well ;  and  certainly  I  can't  pin  that 
description  on  anybody." 

Ten  seconds  slid  by  while  Sir  Francis 
stared  frowningly  at  the  wall  and  twirled  his 
monocle. 

' '  That's  curious, ' '  he  said  presently.  "  No 
other  details  ?  " 

I  sighed,  for  I  had  grown  suddenly  weary 
of  the  whole  business,  and  my  sense  of 
depression  had  so  increased  that  I  wanted 
only  to  go  away  and  be  alone.  It  was  not 
kind  of  Rosemary,  I  felt,  thus  to  involve  me 
in  her  matrimonial  difficulties. 

"  She  said,"  I  answered,  "  that  you  told 
her  the  other  day  that  he  was  the  only  man 
you'd  ever  let  her  marry — if  you  ever  let 
her  marry  anybody.  She  said  that  if  I 
reminded  you  of  that,  you'd  know." 

The  effect  of  this  simple  statement  was 
immediate  and  startling.  Sir  Francis  gasped 
audibly  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  as  if  shot ; 
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upon  his  aristocratic  countenance  was 
depicted  an  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  She  said  that  ?     Are  you  sure,  Peter  ?  " 

"  That's  what  she  said,"  I  assured  him 
curtly. 

Sir  Francis  gasped  again,  and  for  a  space 
stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  rare  object 
behind  glass  in  a  museum.  Slowly  his 
expression  changed ;  astonishment  faded, 
giving  place  to  obvious  relief.  Symptoms  of 
a  smile  appeared  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  ; 
the  smile  broadened  and  became  a  gentle 
chuckle. 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  murmured  Sir  Francis, 
chuckling.  "  Bless  my  soul !  So  I  was 
right,  after  all !  " 

I  ground  the  butt  of  my  cigar  into  the  ash- 
tray, having  had  enough  of  it ;  a  cigar  of 
uncommon  potency,  I  thought,  for  it  seemed 
to  have  affected  my  breathing. 

"  And — who  is  he,  exactly  ?  "  said  I. 

Sir  Francis  looked  at  me,  and  his  face  was 
the  face  of  a  man  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

"  Why,  the  very  man  for  her,  Peter — 
the  fellow  I've  been  hoping  she'd  choose 
when  she  was  ready." 

"  Oh,  really  1  "  said  I,  tying  a  knot  in 
my  napkin. 

Sir  Francis  chuckled  again  and  reached 
for  the  port. 

"  I've  been  watching  him  for  a  long  time," 
he  said  cheerfully,  "  and  I  knew  how  he  felt 
about  it — long  before  he  knew  it  himself, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  until  to-night  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  that  Rosemary  felt  that 
way  too.  Oh,  he's  a  nice  fellow,  Peter — a 
nice  fellow.  Rather  short-sighted,  that's 
all." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  I,  tying  another  knot. 

"  He'll  make  a  good  husband,"  re- 
flected Sir  Francis.  ''  Quiet  in  harness  and 
warranted  not  to  kick.  Slow,  but  steady. 
Dependable,  but  not  dashing.  Oh,  yes, 
he'll  make  a  good  husband  for  Roseniary, 
praise  be  .  .  .  So  that's  all  right,  Peter, 
eh?" 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  madness  came 
suddenly  upon  me.  Some,  it  may  be,  will 
attribute  it  to  the  port ;  others  will  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  cigar  ;  others,  again,  will 
say  that  I  was  merely  running  true  to  form. 
Whatever  the  reason,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
brought  my  fist  down  with  a  crash  upon 
the  table  and  glared  at  Sir  Francis  as  if  he 
were  my  deadliest  enemy. 

"  No  !  "  I  cried.     "  It's  all  wrong  !  " 

"  Why,  Peter  !  "  said  Sir  Francis  mildly. 
"  What " 

But  I  sprang   furiously  to  my  feet   and 


became  all  at  once  extraordinarily  noisy, 
crying  in  a  great  voice  : 

"  He  won't  make  any  sort  of  a  husband 
at  all — not  for  Rosemary,  anyway !  If 
Rosemary  m-marries  anybody,  she'll  m-marry 
me  !  I've  been  a  purblind  fool  and  a  block- 
head and  a  half-witted  idiot,  b-because  I 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me 
— at  least,  I  did  know,  but  I  didn't  dare  to 
admit  it,  b-because  I  hadn't  the  p-pluck  to 
ask  Rosemary  if  she — but  I  know  now,  and 
if  you'll  tell  me  the  name  of  this  s-stammer- 
ing  paragon,  I'll  go  out  and  wring  his  neck  ! 
If  Rosemary  m-marries  anybody,  she'll 
m-marry  me  !  "  I  roared,  and  again  I  beat 
my  fist  upon  the  table  so  that  the  glasses 
rang. 

As  for  Sir  Francis,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair 
and  solemnly  considered  me. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Peter,"  said  he,  "  you're 
very  emphatic  to-night.     I  never  thought 


"  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  bellowed.    "  Who  is  he  1  " 

"  Why  not  ask  her  ?  "  said  Sir  Francis, 
and  he  nodded  past  me  towards  the  door. 

I  whirled  about,  and  there  in  the  doorway 
stood  Rosemary,  incredibly  beautiful  in  a 
frock  of  some  blue  stuff  that  matched  her 
eyes  ;  Rosemary,  looking  in  upon  us  with 
a  queer  little  smile.  For  an  instant  I  stared 
at  her  ;  then  I  took  a  great  stride  forward 
and  grabbed  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Rosemary,"  I  said,  "  I've  been  a 
purblind  fool,  and  a  blockhead,  and  a " 

"  You  can  skip  that  bit,  Peter  dear,"  said 
Rosemary,  "for  I  heard  it  just  now." 

"  Then,  if  you  heard  the  rest,"  said  I, 
"  you  heard  all  that  m-matters.  And  now 
tell  me  the  name  of  this  fellow,  and  I'll  go 
out  and  wring  his  neck.  Because  you  and 
I " 

Rosemary  cocked  her  small  head  to  one 
side  and  looked  up  at  me,  saying  : 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that,  Peter  dear — because 
I'd  hate  you  to  commit  suicide." 

I  stared  at  her  ;  then  I  fell  back  a  step, 
gaping. 

"  Rosemary !  "  I  cried.  "  You — you  don't 
mean — Oh,  Rosemary  !  " 

"  It  was  dreadful  of  me,  Peter  dear,"  said 
Rosemary,  "  but  I  had  to  wake  you  up 
somehow." 

From  a  great  distance  there  came  to  us  a 
voice. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "  I'll  go  into 
the  library  and  laugh  a  little,  if  you'll  excuse 
me." 

He  was  excused. 
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PETER  DARRELL  yawned  so  vio- 
lently that  his  neck  muscles  ached. 
Since  sunrise  he  had  been  watching 
a  hundred  naked  Africans  because  he  knew 
that  they  would  cease  work  if  he  did  not 
watch  them.  Each  man  was  provided 
with  a  hoe  and  a  fiat  basket  and  walked 
at  a  leisurely  pace  between  a  hillside  and 
a  swamp,  filling  the  basket  with  earth 
at  the  former  and  emptying  it  into  the 
latter.  It  was  a  monotonous  task  for  the 
labourers  and  doubly  monotonous  for  the 
man  who  had  to  watch  them  do  it. 

Beyond  the  swamp  was  a  lake  so  large 
^hat  its  farther  shore  was  below  the  horizon. 
At  present  it  was  navigated  only  by  cranky 
dug-out  canoes  and  one  small  steam- 
launch.  At  some  future  date,  if  the  dreams 
of  Sir  Humphry  Stark,  the  Commissioner 
for  Megobaniland,  came  true,  steamers  of 
a  thousand  tons  and  upwards  would  float 
on  it.  But  before  that  could  happen  Lake 
Madzikulu  must  be  connected  with  the 
coast  by  railway,  and  before  the  railway 
could  be  made  the  swamp  by  the  lake  had 
to  be  filled  in,  because  where  the  swamp 
now  was  the  terminus  of  the  rail  was  to  be. 
By  vsuperintending,  therefore,  men  who 
inch  by  inch  were  filling  it,  Darrell  was 
taking  a  humble  but  still  definite  part  in  the 
great  work  of  Empire -building  ;  but  he  was 
so  bored  with  the  tediousness  of  it  that  he 
regarded  himself  merely  as  a  foreman-navvy. 

lie  glanced  at  the  sun,  decided  to  consider 
it  noon,  and  blew  his  whistle.  The  labour- 
ers awoke  from  their  lethargy  and  gathered, 
chattering  and  laughing,  for  their  midday 
meal.  He  himself  went  to  his  tent  where, 
using  one  packing-case  for  a  seat  and 
another  for  a  table,  he  hurried  through  an 
unappetising  meal  of  broiled  hen,  half 
burned  and  half  raw,  and  boiled  plantain. 
Then  he  took  from  a  battered  tin  trunk  a 
writing-block  that  had  suffered  somewhat 


at  the  edges  from  the  appetites  of  mice 
and  white  ants.  "Dearest  little  Winnie," 
he  wrote.  Then  he  chewed  the  end  of  hig 
pencil  for  five  minutes.  He  was  heartsick 
and  weary,  and  he  wanted  no  hint  of  his 
sadness  to  show  in  the  letter  to  the  girl  he 
loved. 

"  I  got  back  to  Kilibula  three  days  ago," 
he  wrote.  "  My  trading  trip  was  a  failure 
and  now  I  am  stone-broke  and  in  debt. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  getting  down  to 
bed-rock  is  that  one  cannot  sink  any  lower, 
so  one's  next  move  is  bound  to  be  upwards. 
That  is  just  my  case.  I've  got  a  sort  of 
Civil  Engineering  job  and  if  I  live  econom- 
ically on  native  food  instead  of  riotously 
on  European  tinned  stuff  I  shall  be  out  of 
debt  in  four  months  or  thereabouts.  I  can 
buy  a  hen  for  threepence  and  fifty  pounds 
of  unhusked  rice  for  a  bob.  It's  luxuries 
like  tinned  salmon  that  one  has  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  I 
last  had  the  chance  to  write  to  you  I  was 
just  starting  out  on  a  trading  expedition  with 
seventy  pounds'  worth  of  trade-stuff  that 
Brazenbridge's  agent  let  me  have  on  tick. 
After  a  month's  hard  legging  it  I  reached 
a  tribe,  the  Wenda-Pesi,  that  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  before.  I  set  up  sl^p 
there  and  did  jolly  well.  The  niggers 
tapped  the  wild  rubber  and  sold  it  to  me 
for  about  a  twentieth  part  of  what  I  should 
have  been  able  to  sell  it  for  at  Kilibula  if  I 
had  been  able  to  bring  it  down.  Of  course 
it  was  a  slow  job  waiting  while  they  gathered 
it,  but  I  should  have  made  a  profit  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  per  cent,  after  paying  all 
expenses  if  I  hadn't  got  into  trouble. 

''  One  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of 
my  tent,  teaching  myself  how  to  cobble 
my  boots  with  zebra-hide,  when  I  heard  a 
hullabaloo  and  saw  about  half  the  tribe 
chasing  a  man  who  ran  straight  up  to  me 
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and  chucked  in  my  face  a  handful  of  filth 
that  he  had  grabbed  off  a  rubbish  heap  as 
he  ran.  Being  human  I  knocked  him  down, 
but  he  grabbed  my  legs  and  jabbered,  and 
the  men  who  had  been  chasing  him  sat 
round  in  a  half -circle  and  jabbered,  and  it 
wasn't  until  the  eldest  of  them  had  whacked 
uU  the  others  on  the  head  several  times  that 
he  was  able  to  clear  enough  space  in  the 
air  for  his  own  tongue  to  work  in.     Then 


course  I  wasn't  taking  on  any  slaves  at  that 
price,  and  I  was  trying  to  make  Chiteema 
understand  that  there  was  nothing  doing 
when  the  crowd  began  to  ask  me  to  sell  hini 
to  them  and  to  offer  a  price  that  I  felt  sure 
was  much  more  than  a  slave's  local  market 
value.  Naturally  I  smelt  a  rat  and  asked 
why  they  were  so  keen  to  buy  him.  Gradu- 
ally it  appeared  that  locusts  were  devastating 
the  local  crops,  and  as  they  had  prayed  in 


**  Suddenly  Darrell's  eyes  blazed.     '  I  didn't  flog  the  man  myself,'  he  said,  *  because  I've  a  feeling  that  it's  beneath 
a  white  man's  dignity  to  thrash  a  nigger.     But  I've  no  objection  to  using  my  fists  on  another  ^diite  man  if  you'd 

like  to  put  up  your  hands.'  " 


Joao,  my  interpreter,  was  able  to  tell  me 
what  all  the  trouble  was  about. 

''It  appears  that  according  to  Wenda- 
Pesi  etiquette  a  man  who  insults  another  as 
grossly  as  this  fellow — Chiteema  is  his  name 
— had  insulted  me,  must  submit  to  become 
the  other  man's  slave.  You  see,  a  slave 
having  no  legal  rights  has  no  legal  respon- 
sibilities, so  his  master  has  to  stand  the 
racket  of  his  misdeeds,  and  Chiteema,  by 
formally  making  himself  my  slave,  had 
shovelled   all   his   troubles   on  to   me.     Of 


vain  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  to  do 
something  about  it,  they  had  decided  to 
knock  someone  on  the  head  so  that  he 
could  go  down  into  the  underworld  and 
carry  their  prayers  by  direct  word  of 
mouth.  Chiteema  being  the  most  useless 
and  friendless  member  of  the  community, 
they  had  naturally  chosen  him  for  their 
messenger,  but  he,  preferring  to  be  a  slave 
in  this  world  rather  than  a  spirit  in  the 
next,  had,  as  Joao  expressed  it,  *  put  himself 
under  the  shelter  of  my  blanket.' 

ss 
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**  As  a  patriotic  Briton  with  a  tradition 
to  live  up  to,  of  course  I  said  that  I  wouldn't 
sell  Chiteema  at  any  price.  The  Wenda- 
Pesi  were  very  polite  about  it.  If  they 
had  dragged  him  away  to  be  killed  I  couldn't 
have  prevented  them.  In  fact,  as  I  was 
far  beyond  the  protection  of  any  civilised 
government,  they  could  have  easily  simplified 
matters  by  knocking  me  on  the  head. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  use  force,  however, 
but  they  made  it  quite  clear  that  if  I  would 
not  sell  them  Chiteema  they  would  boycott 
me.  I  decided  to  move  on  to  another  tribe, 
but  then  I  found  that  I  couldn't  hire  any 
carriers.  For  the  sake  of  economy  I  had 
paid  off  all  my  first  lot  of  carriers  when  I 
reached  the  Wenda-Pesi  country.  So  you 
see  I  was  stuck.  I  could  not  go  forward 
and  I  could  not  go  back  without  abandoning 
all  the  rubber  I  had  bought  and  all  that 
was  left  of  my  trade-stuff  and  all  of  my 
kit  except  what  Joao  and  Chiteema  could 
carry.  So  as  not  to  encourage  the  Wenda- 
Pesi  to  bully  the  next  white  man  who  came 
along,  I  destroyed  everything  that  I  had  to 
leave  behind.  Fortunately  I  had  been  able 
to  buy  a  small  tusk  of  ivory.  I  carried  that 
and  Joao  and  Chiteema  carried  as  much  as 
they  could  of  my  kit. 

"  The  homeward  journey  was  rather  a 
nightmare.  Sometimes  I  shot  a  buck  and 
bartered  the  meat  we  didn't  want  for  grain 
— stuff  like  canary-seed  that  we  made  a 
sour-tasting  kind  of  porridge  of — but  some- 
times we  went  hungry,  and  sometimes  we 
were  driven  to  beg.  Brazenbridge  was  at 
Kilibula  when  I  got  back.  He  bought  my 
tusk  for  thirty  pounds,  but  that  left  me 
forty  pounds  in  his  debt.  He  said  I  could 
pay  him  any  old  time  and  offered  to  fit  me 
out  again.  I  said  I  would  rather  pay  off 
the  first  debt  before  I  ran  up  a  second. 
Then  he  offered  me  a  job.  He  is  a  man  with 
very  wide  interests.  They  call  him  the 
Central  African  octopus.  Besides  having 
about  a  couple  of  dozen  stores  between  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Nile,  he  has  contracts  all 
over  the  place.  He  has  contracted  to  build 
a  section  of  the  railway  from  Lake  Madzi- 
kulu  to  the  coast.  That's  how  it  is  that 
I've  blossomed  out  into  a  sort  of  Civil 
Engineer.  The  pay  isn't  anything  to  make 
a  song  about,  but  I  shall  be  out  of  debt  in 
four  months  and  another  six  months  will 
give  me  a  little  capital  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  full  steam  ahead  again." 
***** 

The  westering  sun  dipped  and  shot  its 
light    across   the    page,    reminding   Darrell 


that  it  was  long  past  the  time  when  he 
should  have  called  the  labourers  back  to 
their  work.  He  had  dishonestly  given  to 
the  girl  he  loved  time  that  was  the  property 
of  his  employer.  He  blew  the  whistle  and, 
goaded  by  a  guilty  conscience,  hustled  the 
men,  sharply  reprimanding  any  who  only 
half  filled  their  baskets,  until  the  first  star 
appeared  in  the  sky. 

Darrell  disliked  his  job  because  it  was 
impossible  without  constant  nagging  to 
make  his  men  exert  themselves.  They 
sauntered  about  their  work,  not  because  the 
African  is  naturally  lazy,  but  because  they 
had  a  sense  of  grievance  as  to  the  way  they 
had  been  recruited  for  it.  And  Darrell 
hated  to  hustle  them  because  he  considered 
their  grievance  was  just.  * 

"  You're  too  soft,"  said  Kamsden,  the 
man  whom  Brazenbridge  had  engaged  to 
recruit  the  men  whose  work  Darrell  super- 
intended. ■*  No  nigger  ever  wants  to  work 
outside  his  own  village  unless  he  wants  to 
buy  a  wife.  Why  should  he  ?  Food  is  as 
cheap  as  dirt  in  this  country  and  he  doesn't 
need  clothes.  When  I  go  into  a  village  I 
don't  say  that  I  want  to  engage  men  to  dig. 
I  start  handing  out  cloth  and  beads  and^ 
copper- wire  and  pretend  I'm  giving  it  away. 
Of  course  they  take  the  stuff  fast  enough 
when  they  think  that  they  are  getting  it  for 
nothing.  When  they've  got  it  I  explain 
that  what  I've  given  them  is  a  month's 
wage  in  advance  for  the  work  I  want  them 
for.  Then  they  want  to  back  out  and 
hand  the  stuff  back.  I  say  I  won't  take  it 
because  they've  dirtied  it,  and  if  they  turn 
nasty  I  square  their  chief  with  a  coloured 
blanket  to  put  the  screw  on  them.  I 
tell  you  that  there  are  as  many  tricks  in 
the  labour-recruiting  trade  as  there  are  in 
horse-coping.  If  the  chief  won't  put  the 
screw  on  them  I  burn  their  huts  down,  and 
if  that  doesn't  fetch  them  I  round  up  their 
wives.  That  always  does  the  trick.  An 
African  nigger  can't  get  on  without  his  wife. 
All  the  men  pull  his  leg  when  they  see  him 
doing  his  own  cooking,  and  the  women  jeer 
at  him  when  he  takes  his  pot  down  to  the 
river  for  water.  But  even  if  that  doesn't 
fetch  them  up  to  the  scratch  there's  no  harm 
done.  The  women  are  handier  than  the 
men  with  the  hoe  and  can  carry  heavier 
weights." 

"  No  wonder  they  don't  put  their  backs 
into  the  work,"  said  Darrell,  mentally 
resolving  that  if  Kamsden  sent  women 
down  to  the  construction  camp  he  would 
send  them  back  again. 
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*'  You  should  give  them  a  taste  of  this." 
Kamsden  flourished  a  heavy  whip  as  thick 
as  his  thumb  cut  out  of  hippopotamus  hide. 
"  This  is  the  only  thing  I  know  that  will 
make  a  nigger  work.  Of  course  they  are 
treacherous  devils  and  there's  the  danger 
of  their  turning  on  you.  You'll  find  that 
to  your  cost  if  you  slack  about  the  way 
you  do  without  a  weapon  on  you.  Where's 
your  revolver,  man  ?  " 

**  Haven't  got  one,"  said  Darrell,  "  and  I 
can't  be  bothered  to  carry  a  rifle  wherever  I 
go.  Besides,  if  I  did,  wouldn't  it  look  as  if 
I  was  afraid  of  them  ?  If  whites  and  blacks 
are  going  to  do  any  good  work  together 
in  this  country,  they've  got  to  trust  each 
other.  The  men  won't  trust  me  if  they  see 
I  don't  trust  them.  One  side  has  got  to 
set  the  example  of  showing  confidence. 
Surely  it's  up  to  the  white  man  to  set  it  ?  " 

Ramsden  spat. 

"  You  make  me  sick,"  he  said.  **  You 
talk  like  a  snivelling  missionary.  You 
don't  understand  the  nigger.  He's  got  to  be 
kept  in  his  place.  I  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  I'm  boss.  If  a 
nigger  speaks  to  me  without  my  speaking 
to  him  first,  I  kick  him  in  the  stomach 
—where  he'll  feel  it.  The  other  day  a 
nigger  squatted  down  before  answering  a 
question  I  asked  him.  I  let  him  have  the 
point  of  my  boot  in  his  jaw  quick  and 
lively.  He  won't  be  rude  to  me  again  in  a 
hurry,  I'll  swear." 

**  I  admit  that  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  nigger,"  said  Darrell,  "  and  until  I 
know  more  about  him  I'm  going  to  be  careful 
not  to  take  offence  without  being  sure  of  my 
ground.  I've  been  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  get  on  fairly  well  without  my 
interpreter,  but  my  servant  often  makes  a 
ghastly  mess  of  something  I  tell  him  to  do 
simply  because  I  can't  make  him  under- 
stand what  I  want.  I  couldn't  punish  him 
for  that :  it  would  be  my  fault,  not  his. 
Brazenbridge  once  told  me  that  the  Ba-Ila 
people  think  it  gross  impertinence  for  an 
inferior  not  to  squat  down  when  he  addresses 
a  superior ;  perhaps  the  man  you  kicked 
in  the  jaw  was  one  of  them.  He  told  me  too 
that  a  Masai  who  wants  to  show  respect 
ta  a  superior  spits  in  his  face.  What  would 
you  do  if  a  nigger  did  that  to  you  ?  " 

"Flog  him  till  he  couldn't  stand — and 
then  flog  him  lying  down.  I  don't  care 
two  pins  for  their  customs.  They've  got  to 
learn  mine." 

"I  don't  believe  in  flogging  niggers," 
said  Darrell.     But  the  very  next  day  he 


was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  sometimes 
no  other  course  is  practicable.  Chiteema 
was  the  cause.  Ramsden  had  pointed  to 
a  brand-new  kettle  the  lid  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  rather  tight,  and  told  him  to  fill 
it.  Chiteema,  finding  no  way  of  opening 
the  kettle  without  using  force  and  being 
afraid  of  breaking  it,  began  to  pour  water 
down  the  spout  with  a  spoon.  Ramsden, 
by  way  of  showing  him  that  he  was  doing 
the  wrong  thing,  flung  a  stone  that  hit  him 
in  the  chest.  Chiteema,  taken  by  surprise, 
jumped  backwards  and  trod  on  Darrell's 
one  earthenware  plate.  At  noon  next  day, 
after  several  hours'  unexplained  absence, 
he  returned  to  the  camp  driving  a  cow. 
He  approached  Darrell,  scraped  his  feet 
deferentially  in  the  dust,  and  pointed  to  the 
cow. 

*'  A  cloak  to  shield  me  from  the  rain  of 
your  anger  because  I  broke  your  plate," 
he  said. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  asked  Darrell 
suspiciously. 

"  I  bought  it." 

Though  Darrell  paid  Chiteema  the  same 
rate  of  wages  as  he  would  have  had  to 
pay  to  a  free  man,  he  knew  that  his  slave 
could  not  possibly  have  saved  enough  to 
buy  a  cow. 

"  That,"  he  said  sternly,  "  is  a  lie." 

"  A  friend  gave  it  me,"  said  Chiteema 
optimistically,  then,  reading  in  Darrell's 
expression  that  that  story  was  no  more 
successful  than  the  first,  he  continued 
hurriedly  : 

"  I  found  it  wandering.  It  was  home- 
less." 

"  Tell  the  truth,"  said  Darrell  sharply. 

Chiteema  had  prepared  only  three  lies 
and  could  not  invent  a  fourth  at  such 
short  notice.  His  eyes  wandered  uneasily 
from  lake  to  hill-top,  and  he  showed  his 
embarrassment  by  standing  on  one  foot, 
and  gently  scratching  his  shin  with  the  toe- 
nails of  the  other.  Just  then  a  man  lath- 
ered with  sweat  raced  into  the  camp  and 
between  labouring  pants  demanded  the 
return  of  his  cow  and  vengeance  against 
the  man  who  had  stolen  it.  Obviously 
Chiteema  must  be  punished  to  discourage 
him  from  again  imperilling  friendly  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  villagers.  But  there 
was  no  magistrate  before  whom  to  bring 
him,  no  prison  in  which  to  imprison  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  fine 
him  since  his  whole  worldly  possessions 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  plaited  grass 
sleeping  mat,  a  pair  of  heavy  brass  ear- 
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rings  and  a  yard  of  breech-clout.     Darrell 
beckoned  to  Joao. 

"  Tie  him  up,"  he  said. 

Chiteema  offered  no  resistance  as  his 
wrists  were  tied  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"  Lend  me  that  chicote  of  yours,  Rams- 
den,"  said  Darrell. 

"  That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em,"  said 
Ramsden,  handing  him  the  hippopotamus- 
hide  whip. 

Darrell  passed  the  whip  to  Joao. 
.  "  Give  him  six,"  he  said. 

When  the  beating  had  been  administered 
Ramsden  snorted  contemptuously. 

"  That's  not  what  I  call  a  thrashing,"  he 
said.  '■  That  soppy  interpreter  of  yours 
scarcely  fetched  the  blood  at  all.  Why 
didn't  you  lay  into  him  yourself  ?  " 

Darrell  bit  his  lip.  He  tossed  the  molli- 
fied owner  of  the  cow  a  string  of  beads. 

"  Take  this  to  your  wives,"  he  said. 

"  You're  too  soft  for  this  country," 
sneered  Ramsden.  "  You  ought  to  be  a 
drawing-master  in  a  girls'  school  at  home." 

Suddenly  Darrell's  eyes  blazed. 

**  I  didn't  flog  the  man  myself,"  he  said, 
*'  because  I've  a  feeling  that  it's  beneath  a 
white  man's  dignity  to  thrash  a  nigger. 
But  I've  no  objection  to  using  my  fists  on 
another  white  man  if  you'd  like  to  put  up 
your  hands." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  there's  no  occasion  to 
turn  rusty,"  said  Ramsden  hurriedly.  "I 
was  only  advising  you  for  your  own  good." 

Darrell's  principal  reason  for  loathing  the* 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  that  it 
brought  him  into  unavoidable  contact  with 
Ramsden.  He  hated  it,  too,  because,  know- 
ing how  the  men  were  recruited,  it  seemed  to 
have  the  taint  of  slavery,  especially  as  there 
seemed  no  way  of  compelling  them  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  without  adopting  the  sort 
of  methods  that  Ramsden  would  approve, 
and  he  hated  it  because,  aware  that  he  let 
the  men  idle  over  it,  he  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  wasn't  honestly  earning  his 
pay. 

Apart  from  all  that  the  monotony  of  the 
work  was  deadening.  Each  day  he  rose  at 
dawn.  At  the  moment  of  sunrise  he  blew 
his  whistle,  mustered  the  workmen,  made 
them  answer  to  their  names,  and  set  them 
to  work.  Then  till  noon  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  saunter  backwards  and  forwards 
from  swamp  to  hillside,  from  hillside  to 
swamp,  occasionally  speaking  a  half-hearted 
word  of  rebuke  to  a  man  who  had  only 
half  filled  his  basket.  At  noon  work  ceased 
for  an  hour  ;   then  was  resumed  till  sunset. 


A  prison  warder's  life  would  have  been 
infinitely  preferable. 

All  through  the  long,  empty,  slowly  drag- 
ging hours  there  was  nothing  to  occupy 
his  mind  ;  and  his  thoughts  gave  him  little 
comfort.  They  turned  always  to  Winifred, 
waiting  in  a  sleepy  little  cathedral  town  for 
him  to  win  a  fortune,  come  home  and  marry 
her.  He  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  in 
Africa  and  all  that  time  the  fortune  he  was 
to  make  seemed  to  recede  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  remote  future.  A  year  ago 
he  had  a  brand-new  outfit  and  money  in 
his.  pocket.  Now*  his  money  was  gone  and 
such  of  his  outfit  as  had  not  been  lost, 
abandoned  in  the  Wenda-Pesi  country,  or 
stolen,-  had  suffered  so  severely  from  damp, 
heat,  thorns,  white  ants  and  the  clumsiness 
of  native  carriers,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  outfit  at  all.  His  tent  leaked  : 
so  did  most  of  his  cooking-pots.  His 
trousers  were  patched  with  trade-cloth. 
And  Winnie  was  accustomed  to  every  com- 
fort that  home  life  in  England  affords  ! 

Only  when  he  was  writing  to  Winifred 
did  he  find  relief  from  heaxtsickness.  •  The 
necessity  of  getting  a  cheerful  note  into  his 
letters  forced  him  to  try  and  find  a  humor- 
ous side  to  his  discomforts  and  hope  for  a 
future  in  which  he  saw  no  hope. 

"  One  good  thing  came  out  of  the  Wenda- 
Pesi  disaster,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters. 
"  Chiteema,  being  my  slave,  has  got  to 
work  for  me  all  his  life  for  whatever  wages 
I  choose  to  give  him.  He  can't  even  run 
away  from  me  because,  having  offended 
against  his  own  tribal  customs,  he  is  an 
outcast  and  has  nowhere  to  go  to.  Wouldn't 
some  of  your  friends  whose  parlour-maids 
are  always  giving  notice  envy  me  ?  I 
don't  know  that  they  would  care  to  have 
Chiteema  for  a  parlour-maid,  though.  He 
squints  and  he  wears  a  hang-dog  expression 
of  chronic  sulks.  He  isn't  really  sulky, 
though.  I  had  to  have  him  flogged  the 
other  day  for  trying  to  steal  a  cow,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flogging  was  over  he  grinned 
at  me  as  if  to  say  that  there  was  no  ill- 
feeling  between  us  and  that  I  wasn't  such 
a  fool  as  he  had  supposed.  Brazenbridge 
says  that  one  of  the  African  native's  most 
sterling  qualities  is  that  he  never  sulks 
after  punishment  that  he  knows  he  has 
deserved.  - 

"  But  I  wonder  how  shocked  people  in 
Ilchester  will  be  when  they  hear  that  I  am 
a  slave-owner.  Poor  old  Dad  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  it  away.  I 
expect  that  Mrs.  Thurlby  will  go  from  one 
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tea-table  to  an6ther  saying  that  she  was 
afraid  from  the  first  that  life  in  Africa 
would  brutalise  me.  Having  a  slave  you 
can't  get  rid  of  isn't  all  jam,  though.  Chit- 
eema  is  ever  so  willing,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  invariably  he  hits  on  finding  a  wrong 
way  of  doing  anything  I  tell  him  to  do. 
One  day  I  told  him  to  strain  my  coffee 
through  a  piece  of  cloth.  I  suppose  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  stain  one  of 
my  pocket-handkerchiefs  or  to  spoil  a  new 
piece  of  trade-cloth,  so  he  strained  it  through 
the  filthy  rag  that  he  wears  round  his  waist. 
Whenever  I  tell  him  to  do  something  I  have 
to  rack  my  brains  to  think  of  all  the  chuckle- 
headed  ways  he  could  find  of  doing  it  wrong, 
^hall  I  send  him  home  to  you  to  be  trained  ? 
You  might  turn  him  over  to  Mrs.  Thurlby. 
How  she  would  love  to  slop  over  her  dear 
black  brother,  and  how  peevish  she  would 
be  if  he  hid  a  piece  of  carrion  in  her  bed 
as  he  did  the  other  day  in  mine !  He 
found  a  dead  owl  the  other  day,  shook 
some  of  the  maggots  out  of  it  and  brought 
it  back  to  camp  to  cook  for  his  supper.  The 
«mell  of  it  was  what  attracted  my  attention. 
I  told  him  to  burn  it  at  once.  Two  minutes 
afterwards  I  noticed  that  the  fire  had  gone 
out  and  asked  him  what  had  happened  to 
the  owl.  Chiteema,  who  is  quite  the  most 
inartistic  and  unsuccessful  liar  I  ever  met, 
said  that  he  had  carried  out  orders.  I 
hunted  for  the  deceased  bird  in  the  packing- 
cases  and  cooking-pots  and  everywhere  I 
could  think  of.  Then  I  tried  the  tent,  and 
my  nose  led  me  to  its  hiding-place.  It  was 
underneath  my  pillow  !  " 

One  noon,  exasperated  by  the  slowness  of 
the  way  the  men  worked,  Darrell  pegged 
out  a  square  of  the  swamp  and  told  them 
that  they  should  not  go  to  their  huts  that 
evening  till  they  had  filled  it.  To  his 
delighted  surprise,  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  shame  at  realising  how  they  had 
hitherto  loafed,  they  completed  the  task  a 
full  two  hours  before  sundown.  He  pegged 
out  another  square  for  the  next  day's  task. 
The  men  were  at  work  by  cockcrow,  finished 
it  before  they  went  to  their  noon  meal  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  dancing. 

By  this  new  arrangement,  which  Darrell 
joyfully  made  permanent,  the  work  needed 
so  little  supervision  that  he  was  able  to 
absent  himself  for  hours  at  a  time  without 
detriment  to  his  employer's  interest.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  the  grass  was  too 
long  for  shooting  to  be  possible,  and  to  pass 
the  time  he  often  visited  neighbouring 
villages  to  sit  in  the  council  huts  with  the 


elders  and  listen  to  their  rambling  inconse- 
quent talk.  He  found  that  he  was  always 
made  welcome.  The  old  men 'would  rise 
and  clap  their  hands  in  salutation  as  he 
entered  the  village  and  would  not  squat 
down  again  till  a  plaited  grass  mat  had  been 
spread  for  him  to  sit  on.  Then  the  women 
would  bring  him  native-brewed  beer  to 
drink,  a  kind  of  mildly  fermented  gruel  of 
repulsive  appearance  with  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid taste  that  Darrell  found  very  refresh- 
ing and  exceedingly  wholesome.  At  first 
sight  of  him  the  village  infants  always 
howled  with  terror,  but  it  was  never  long 
before  one  after  another  they  crept  up  to 
him  to  pluck  at  his  shirt-sleeve  and  bolt  back 
to  the  protection  of  their  mothers,  shrieking 
with  delight  at  their  own  daring.  Thus 
Darrell  became  known  at  every  village  within 
ten  miles  of  his  camp,  and  Kamsden's  con- 
tempt for  a  white  man  who  could  so  far 
forget  his  dignity  as  to  make  friends  with 
a  "  dirty  lot  of  stinking  niggers  "  was  too 
deep  even  for  his  expressive  vocabulary. 

At  first  he  cared  only,  as  a  means  towards 
attaining  the  fortune  that  was  to  bring 
Winnie  within  his  reach,  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  the  native  language.  Later 
he  found  endless  interest  in  trying,  from  a 
study  of  native  proverbs,  to  understand 
native  methods  of  thought,  in  putting  to- 
gether chance  hints  and  incautious  admis- 
sions— in  many  respects  the  African  is  as 
reticent  as  a  schoolgirl  of  the  awkward  age 
— thfit  led  him  towards  a  knowledge  of 
native  beliefs  and  customs.  He  tried,  often 
in  vain,  to  dive  into  the  muddy  depths  of 
the  black  man's  mind  and  discover  what 
really  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Many  problems  completely  baffled  him. 
One  day,  for  example,  he  found  the  gate  of 
one  of  the  lakeside  villages  blocked  with 
thorns  and  a  man  in  readiness  in  a  canoe 
to  take  any  visitor  who  wanted  to  come 
into  the  village  round  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  fence  by  water.  But  old  Mleza,  the 
headman,  though  obviously  anxious  that 
the  obstacle  that  blocked  the  gate  should 
not  be  disturbed,  laughed  awkwardly  and 
changed  the  subject  when  Darrell  asked 
him  what  purpose  it  served. 

On  the  day  following  this  enigma  Dar- 
rell on  returning  from  another  village  saw 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  lying  at  the  shore  and 
a  wizened,  under-sized  man,  who  wore  col- 
oured spectacles  and  carried  a  green  um- 
brella, watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 

"Mr.  Brazenbridge !  "  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  were  in  Capetown." 
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"  I  always  like  to  drop  unexpectedly  on 
tlie  people  I  employ,"  said  the  little  man. 
"  Not  knowing  when  to  expect  me  keeps 
them  up  to  their  work.  But  I  think  I 
might  have  saved  myself  a  journey  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  you've  made.     It's  fifty 


Chester  goods  at  half  the  present  price, 
and  there'll  be  an  outlet  for  native  produce 
that  isn't  now  worth  the  cost  of  transport. 
That'll  be  a  good  thing  for  Manchester,  and 
a  better  thing  for  all  the  whites  of  Mego- 
baniland  and  best  of  all  for  the  natives, 
though   it's   hard  to  get   them  to  see  it. 


per     cent,     better 
than  I  expected." 

He  looked  round 

at  the  scarred  hill- 

side     and     the 

levelled  banks  of  raw  earth  that  filled  the 

hollows  of  the  swamp  and  his  face  lit  up. 

"  I  took  this  contract  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  it  would  put  into  my  pocket,"  he 
continued,  **  but  it's  a  grand  work  all  the 
same.  When  it's  finished,  when  trains  can 
run  straight  from  the  coast  to  the  lake,  my 
store  at  Kilibula  will  be  able  to  sell  Man- 


Livingstone  was  right  :  the  best  way  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  inter-tribal  wars  that  the 
natives  engage  in  because  they  are  bored 
with  having  nothing  to  do,  is  to  find  honest 
work  for  them  that  it's  to  their  advantage 
to  do." 

"I'm  afraid  I  never  looked  at  the  work 
in  that  light,"  said  Darrell.  "  In  fact,  I 
found  it  deadly  dull.  What  has  been 
interesting  to  me  about  the  natives  is  their 
funny  muddle-headed  customs.  At  Mleza's 
village,  about  five  miles  from  here,  the  gate 
is  blocked  with  an  obstacle  too  low  to  keep 
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out  lions  and  too  flimsy  to  keep  out  thieves. 
What  do  you  suppose  it's  for  ?  Mleza 
wouldn't  tell  me." 

"  He  was  afraid  you  would  laugh  at  him. 
It's  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits  that  carry 
small-pox.     If  small-pox  got  into  the  vil- 


ride  rough-shod  over  their  ideas.  When  I 
told  him  about  it  this  morning  he  said  that 
he  was  going  to  Mleza 's  this  morning  and 
that  if  they  wouldn't  clear  the  thorns  away 
when  he  told  them  to,  he'd  set  fire  to  them." 
"  What's  that  !  "  exclaimed  Brazenbridge. 


"  Brazenbridge  pinned  him  down  with  a  foot  on  his  neck.     '  Where's  that  white  man  that  came  here  this  mcrning  ?  * 

he  demanded." 


lage  in  spite  of  his  precautions  not  the  whole 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  would  be  able 
to  persuade  him  that  some  evilly-disposed 
person  had  not  come  by  night  and  moved 
the  obstacle  to  let  the  small-pox  demon  in." 
"  Then  he'll  think  Ramsden  an  evilly- 
disposed  person.  Ramsden  believes  that 
the  way  to  teach  the  natives  sense  is  to 


"  Man  alive  !  Mleza  will  murder  the  fool.'* 
He  waved  his  umbrella  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  launch's  engineer  and  shouted  : 
"  Ahoy  !  Donald,  ahoy  !  Donald  !  Get 
your  crew  aboard  and  cast  off.  Quick  !  " 
He  turned  to  Darrell.  *'  Get  your  rifle. 
What  men  have  you  got  here  that  don't 
belong  to  the  district  ?  " 
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"  Only  my  interpreter  and  my  bandazi." 

"  Get  them  aboard  with  any  sort  of 
weapons  they  can  find.  Don't  lose  a 
minute." 

Darrell  obeyed,  though  he  thought  that 
Brazenbridge  was  alarming  himself  unneces- 
sarily. "  Mleza  struck  me  as  a  quiet,  inoffen- 
sive old  bird,"  he  said,  when  the  launch  was 
well  under  way. 

"  I  dare  say.  But  if  you  knew  that 
people  were  dying  like  flies  of  small-pox 
in  the  next  village  to  yours  and  you  firmly 
believed  that  you  could  barricade  it  out  of 
your  village,  wouldn't  you  think  that  for  a 
man  to  come  along  and  destroy  that  barri- 
cade would  be  about  as  callously  brutal  a 
thing  as  any  man  could  do  ?  Wouldn't 
you  think  that  boiling  in  oil  would  be  a 
milder  death  than  he  deserved  ?  " 

"  There's  one  good  thing.  Ramsden 
always  carries  a  revolver." 

"  Does  he  !  Then  he's  as  good  as  a  dead 
man.  If  he  starts  shooting  or  even  brand- 
ishing his  revolver  they'll  be  so  terrified  that 
they'll  kill  him  in  self-defence.  Small 
blame  to  them.  I  wouldn't  care  two  pins 
if  they  did  kill  the  fool  if  it  weren't  for 
the  trouble  it'll  give.  If  they  kill  him — 
confound  you,  Donald,  can't  you  get  more 
steam  ? — if  they  kill  him  the  Commissioner 
will  be  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest 
whoever  killed  him.  Of  course  they'll 
resist,  every  village  in  the  tribe  will  side 
with  them,  the  whole  country  for  fifty  miles 
round  will  be  ablaze,  the  work  on  the 
railway  will  come  to  an  end  till  the  rising  is 
stamped  out,  and  all  because  one  silly  fool 
could  not  leave  the  niggers  to  manage  their 
own  harmless  private  affairs  in  their  own 
silly  way  !  " 

Donald  searched  his  tool-box  for  his 
biggest  spanner. 

''  Have  I  got  to  fecht  ?  "  he  drawled. 

"  No,"  said  Brazenbridge.  **  You  stay 
in  the  launch  ready  to  hustle  her  out  of 
range  as  soon  as  we  are  on  board  again. 
Now  listen,  Darrell.  We  can't  expect  the 
launch's  crew  to  fight  for  us  because  they 
belong  to  these  parts.  There's  only  you 
and  me  and  your  interpreter  and  that  wall- 
eyed handazi  of  yours  to  tackle  the  whole 
village.  We  must  get  them  on  the  run 
from  the  start,  race  after  them  and  grab  the 
first  person  we  can  catch,  man  or  woman, 
to  hold  as  a  hostage." 

*'  Supposing  they  don't  run  ^  " 

**  Then  we're  done." 

"  There's  a  case  of  fireworks  in  the  hold 
consigned  to  the  Oommeessioner,"  drawled 


Donald.  "  He  was  meaning  to  pop  them 
off  when  he  invites  a'  the  chiefs  roundabout 
to  the  King's  Birthday  festeevities.  If  ye 
was  wishing  to  create  the  eelusion  that  ye 
are  making  a  demonstration  in  force  a  few 
rockets  micht  have  a  moral  effect." 

"  We'll  try  it,"  said  Brazenbridge.  "  Pity 
it's  daylight." 

Mleza's  people  were  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  white  man's  magic 
fire-eating  canoe,  but  as  yet  they  had  seen 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  only  at  a  distance. 
When  the  launch  headed  straight  for  their 
village  they  became  uneasy,  for  they  had 
already  had  trouble  with  one  white  man 
that  morning  and  they  feared  that  the 
white  men  that  were  approaching  must  be 
coming  to  wreak  vengeance.  But  when 
the  launch  began  to  bellow  like  a  bull,  to 
spurt  fiery  sparks  from  her  nostrils — Dar- 
rell had  rigged  a  Catherine-wheel  to  the 
forward  awning  stanchion — ^to  belch  clouds 
of  red,  green  and  violet  coloured  light,  to 
spit  flaming  stars  that  burst  right  above 
their  huts,  uneasiness  turned  to  panic,  and 
they  bolted  helter-skelter  for  the  bush. 

Mleza,  the  chief,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  stampede,  not  because  the  place  of 
greatest  danger  was  the  place  of  honour  but 
because  advancing  years  and  consistent 
over-feeding  had  weighted  his-  limbs.  He 
panted  in  the  wake  of  his  people  across  a 
fallow  cornfield,  glanced  behind  him,  saw 
hard  on  his  heels  a  big  white  man  armed 
with  a  rifle,  a  small  white  man  armed  with 
a  green  umbrella,  and  two  natives  armed 
with  spears,  spent  all  his  remaining  breath 
in  one  long  yell  of  terror,  tripped  over  a 
sweet-potato  vine  and  fell. 

Brazenbridge  pinned  him  down  with  a 
foot  on  his  neck. 

**  Where's  that  white  man  that  came  here 
this  morning  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  There  was  no  white  man,"  panted  Mleza. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  squeamishness,"  said 
Brazenbridge  in  English.  Then  in  the 
native  language  he  told  Joao  and  Chiteema 
to  hunt  about  for  chitesi  beans. 

The  African  chitesi  bean,  a  climbing  wild 
plant  somewhat  like  a  sweet-pea,  is  one  of 
Nature's  worst  practical  jokes.  The  pod 
itself  is  covered  with  a  velvety  down  that 
looks  so  caressingly  soft  that  it  seems  to 
invite  the  hand  to  touch  it.  But  the  down 
is  a  mass  of  minute,  exceedingly- sharp  and 
highly  poisonous  spicules.  The  slightest 
touch  on  bare  skin  hurts  like  fire.  To  apply, 
it  to  the  skin  wholesale  is  a  form  of  torture 
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as  devilish  as  the  rack  or  the  thumb-screw. 
In  a  few  minutes  Joao  and  Chiteema  re- 
turned, very  gingerly  carrying  bean-laden 
tendrils  that  they  drew  across  and  across 
the  [chief's  naked  chest.  Mleza  endured  the 
torture  for  less  than  half  a  minute. 

'*  I  will  show,"  he  gasped. 

Torture  by  chitesi  bean  is  mild  compared 
with  the  punishment  that  Mleza  and  his 
people  had  devised  for  Eamsden.  They  had 
laid  him  naked  across  a  bush  path,  his 
wrists  and  ankles  bound  just  loosely  enough 
to  allow  him  to  writhe.  Then  they  had 
smeared  his  face  with  wild  honey  and  laid 
trails  of  it  along  the  path.  Already  his  face 
^  was  black  with  ants  that  crawled  in  and  out 
of  his  ears,  his  mouth,  and  his  nostrils  ;  in 
a  few  hours  more  his  face  would  have  been 
eaten  down  to  the  bone. 

*'  Guard  our  rear,  Darrell,  while  we  get 
him  aboard,"  said  Brazenbridge.  *'  They'll 
rally  soon." 

Darrell  moved  slowly  backwards  till  he 
reached  the  fallow  cornfield,  then,  the  better 
to  command  a  view,  mounted  on  an  ant- 
heap.  He  could  see  nothing,  but  from  time 
to  time  heard  the  rustling  of  brushwood' and 
fired  at  the  sound.  When  he  thought  that 
he  had  given  the  others  time  to  get  Ramsden 
aboard  he  raced  back  to  the  village  and 
with  a  running  leap  scrambled  on  to  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  huts.  It  was  well  that  he  did 
so,  for  the  launch  had  made  for  the  shore 
at  such  a  speed  that  her  bows  were  aground. 
All  except  Donald  were  up  to  their  waists 
in  the  water  pushing  and  hauling — and  the 
villagers  were  closing  in  from  three  sides. 
Darrell,  neglecting  in  his  excitement  to 
guard  against  a  flank  attack,  fired  into  the 
brown  of  them  till  his  magazine  was  ex- 
hausted. As  he  jerked  open  the  breech 
of  his  rifle  to  insert  another  clipful  of  car- 
tridges the  launch's  whistle  signalled  to  him 
to  return.  He  turned  to  jump,  was  dazzled 
by  a  blinding  flash,  felt  a  spasm  of  excru- 
ciating pain  run  along  his  arm,  fell  forward 
off  the  hut-roof,  pitched  on  his  head  and 
lost^  consciousness.  Chiteema  ran  back, 
brained  the  man  who  had  fired  the  shot, 
hoisted  his  master  on  his  shoulder  and 
regained  the  launch. 


A  Portuguese  flint-lock  musket  that  has 
descended  from  father  to  son  in  an  African 
village  for  over  a  century  cannot  compare 
for  efficiency  with  a  modern  rifle,  but  it  is 
effective  enough  when  fired  at  a  range  of 
fifteen  paces,  especially  when  its  projectile 


is  seven  one-inch  lengths  of  stolen  telegraph 
wire  lapped  together  with  fine  copper  wire. 
On  impact  the  copper  wire  breaks  and  each 
of  the  bigger  pieces  follows  a  different  course. 
The  Medical  Officer  at  Kilibula  had  to  keep 
Darrell  under  chloroform  for  nearly  an 
hour  while  he  found  and  extracted  each 
separate  piece,  and  had  to  give  him  morphia 
as  often  as  he  dared  for  over  a  week.  When 
at  last  the  patient  was  strong  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  talk,  his  first  question  concerned 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  affair  at  Mleza's 
village. 

"  What  has  happened  to  Ramsden  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  He's  all  right.  He's  on  his  way  down 
to  Capetown  swearing  he'll -bring  an  action 
against  Brazenbridge  for  charging  him 
thirty  bob  for  his  steamer  fare  from"  Mleza's 
to  Kilibula.  He  could  not  refuse  to  pay  it 
because  Brazenbridge  docked  it  from  his 
wages  due  to  him.  The  mail  is  just  in  and 
there's  a  letter  for  you.  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  read  it  ?  " 

As  the  mail  takes  two  months  each  way 
between  Megobaniland  and  England,  the 
letter  put  into  Darrell's  hand  had  been 
written  by  Winifred  before  she  heard  of  his 
return  from  the  Wenda-Pesi  country.  Con- 
sequently, apart  from  some  tender  passages, 
that  he  skimmed  eagerly  through  the  pages 
to  find  before  settling  down  to  read  line 
by  line,  it  contained  little  beyond  a  sum- 
mary of  Ilchester's  not  very  exciting  gossip. 
But  there  was  a  postscript  to  it  that  gave 
him  more  strength  than  all  the  tonics  in  the 
Medical  Officer's  dispensary  could  have  given 
him. 

"  P.S. — Your  letter  telling  of  your  return 
to  Lake  Madzikulu  has  just  arrived  and  I 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  read  it  yet.  Oh, 
my  dearest,  you  have  one  staggering  mis- 
fortune after  anqther,  but  if  ever  anyone 
deserved  good  luck  it  is  you.  I  must  post 
this  in  twenty  minutes  from  now  if  I  am  to 
catch  the  East  African  mail,  but  I  have 
reopened  this  to  tell  you  that  when  I  say 
I  love  you  for  better  or  worse  I  mean  I  am 
not  afraid  of  sharing  hardships  and  dangers 
with  you.  Instead  of  waiting  at  home  in 
comfort  and  idleness  for  you  to  make  your 
fortune  I  am  going  to  come  out  to  marry  you 
as  soon  as  ever  I  am  twenty-one. 

"  I  know  that  there  are  very  few  English- 
women in  Megobaniland,  but  you  told  me 
that  the  Commissioner  has  his  wife  out 
there,  and  if  the  country  is  not  too  rough 
for  Lady  Stark  it  is  not  too  rough  for  me. 
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Oh,  Peter,  my  dear,  my  dear,  if  my  love 
were  money  you  would  be  a  millionaire. 
I  want  to  say  so  much  but  I  shall  have  to 
run  all  the  way  to  the  Post  Office." 

It  was  the  love  that  shone  in  every  line 
of  the  postscript  that  gave  Darrell  new 
strength,  rather  than  any  hope  that  he  could 
ever  let  Winifred  keep  her  word.  She  did 
not  realise  the  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  Lady  Stark's  life  in  the  com- 
parative comfort  and  civilisation  of  a  per- 
manent home  in  Kilibula  and  those  which 
she  would  have  to  face  with  him.  He  could 
not  let  her  share  with  him  such  a  life  as 
he  had  to  lead  at  the  railway  construction 
camp.  Still  less  could  he  take  her  with 
him  on  trading  expeditions,  to  suffer  hunger 
when  food  could  not  be  found,  thirst  when 
streams  and  wells  were  fifty  miles  apart, 
torrid  heat  at  noon,  drenching  rain  at 
night.  His  luck  must  turn  if  he  was  ever 
to  see  her  again. 

And  within  a  very  short  time  it  seemed  as 
if  his  luck  was  going  to  turn.         * 

Now  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  see 
visitors  the  members  of  the  little  com- 
munity came  often  to  his  bedside.  Sir 
Humphry  Stark  had  innumerable  ques- 
tions to  ask  about  the  Wenda-Pesi  country. 
Brazenbridge's  agent  was  eager  to  know 
what  trade  goods  were  most  in  demand 
there.  Brazenbridge  told  enthralling  stories 
of  old  days  in  Central  Africa  before  European 
Powers  had  cast  their  shadow  over  the 
country.  Lady  Stark  brought  him  books 
and  jig-saw  puzzles.  The  Medical  Officer 
played  chess  with  him.  Everyone  seemed 
anxious  to  cheer  him  up,  and  what  was 
still  more  cheering,  everyone  seemed  to  like 
him  and  think  well  of  him. 

"  Are  you  game  to  go  alone  on  an  errand 
for  me  to  Mleza's  village  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Humphry  Stark  one  day.  "  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  if  I  didn't  think  you  are  the  best 
person  to  send,  I  find  that  all  the  natives 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  like  you  and 
trust  you." 

Darrell  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  Com- 
missioner's praise. 

"  Of  course  I'll  go,  sir.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Mleza  and  his  people  are  naturally  on 
tenter-hooks  wondering  what  I'm  going  to 
do  to  them  for  trying  to  torture  Kamsden 


to  death  and  to  kill  you.  I'd  like  to  do 
nothing  because  what  happened  was  all 
Ramsden's  fault,  but  the  natives  must  learn 
that  I  can't  allow  them  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  If  I  sent  a  stranger  to 
them  or  went  myself  they  would  be  so  scared 
that  they  would  either  take  to  the  bush  or 
start  shooting,  and  then  the  fat  would  be 
in  the  fire.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  be 
my  ambassador." 

"  I'll  go  like  a  shot,  sir.  What  am  I  to 
tell  them  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  want  to  make  them  hand 
in  all  their  arms  because  then  they  wouldn't 
be  able  to  protect*  themselves  from  lions, 
but  that  I  will  disarm  them  if  anything  of  ^ 
the  sort  happens  again.  That  as  punish^ 
ment  for  what  they  did  the  able-bodied  men 
of  the  village  must  clear  a  six-foot-wide 
road  along  the  lake  shore  from  their  village 
to  the  next.  That  next  time  they  have  a 
cause  of  grievance  against  a  white  man  they 
must  come  to  me  about  it  and  that  I  will 
protect  them.  And  you  can  comfort  them 
by  saying  that  Ramsden  will  never  trouble 
them  again.  I  have  deported  him  from 
Megobaniland.  I  can't  have  men  of  his 
kind  in  the  country." 

'*  I'll  do  my  best,  -sir.  If  I  go  unarmed 
Mleza  won't  hurt  me." 

"  Good.  Now  one  thing  more.  I've  got 
difficult  work  to  do  here  and  I  like  to  choose 
the  right  kind  of  men  for  my  subordinates. 
I've  kept  my  eye  on  you  since  you  came  to 
Megobaniland,  and  I've  seen  that  you  have 
grit  and  courage  and  the  common  sense  to 
see  that  the  native  is  entitled  to  have  his 
point  of  view  considered.  How  would  you 
like  a  permanent  government  job  under  me  ? 
You  might  perhaps  make  more  money  on 
your  own,  but  your  salary  would  be  sure 
and  there  would  be  a  pension  at  the  end  of 
your  service." 

"  Should  I  be  allowed  to  marry,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Darrell  eagerly. 

"  You  would  have  a  permanent  station 
somewhere  not  too  far  from  touch  with 
civilisation,  but  you  know  what  life  is  like 
out  here.  Some  women  couldn't  stand  it. 
But  you  would  do  all  the  better  work  if  you 
were  married  to  the  right  sort  of  girl." 

Darrell  fingered  a  letter  that  lay  in  the 
pocket  of  his  pyjama  jacket. 

"  The  girl  I  want  to  marry  is  the  right 
sort,"  he  said  happily. 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Peter  Darrell  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


"  *  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Duchess,  that  the  Catherine 
Ruby  has  been  stolen.'  '  Stolen  ?  D'you  mean  that  thieves 
broke  into  the  Riding  School  while  we  were  at  luncheon  ?  '  " 
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BAZAAE  ?  "  echoed  the  Duke  in 
a  disgusted  tone.  *'  I  remember 
quite  well  your  telling  me  before 
the  war  that  you'd  opened  enough  bazaars 
in  one  year  to  last  you  a  lifetime." 

"  We've  done  so  very  little  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood lately,"  observed  the  Duchess 
gently.  "  And  a  bazaar  gives  every  kind 
of  person  mixed  up  in  it  something  nice  and 
interesting  to  do." 

The  Duke  chuckled.  "  '  Nice  and  interest- 
ing ?  '  Listen  to  my  definition  of  a  bazaar  ! 
*  A  place  where  fools  sell,  idiots  buy,  and 
thieves  break  in  and  steal ' — if  there's  any- 
thing worth  stealing — not  that  there  ever 


18. 


They  were  on  their  way  to  dinner  at  a 
house  called  Chillingworth  Place,  now  in 
the  possession  of  their  widowed  neighbour, 
Lady  Playling,  famous  both  in  town  and 
country  as  the  most  successful  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  of  her  day.  Those  of  her  friends 
who  were  unkindly  witty  had  dubbed  Lady 
Playling  "The  Guest  Hog"  and  "The 
Forcible  Feeder,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  a  generous,  kind-hearted,  highly 
vitalised  woman  who  liked  bringing  con- 
genial souls  together,  and  who  delighted  to 
come  in  touch  with  any  man  or  woman 
enjoying  temporary  fame  or  notoriety. 

"  Everyone's  already  tremendously  excited 
about  the  bazaar,"  went  on  the  Duchess 
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placidly.  *'  And  Nora  Playling  will  enter- 
tain  a  big  party  of  rich  London  people,  as 
well  as  several  lovely  girls  who  will  be  very 
useful  as  sellers." 

''  And  when  is  this  amazing  clamjamphrie 
of  yours  going  to  take  place  ?  "  asked  the 
Duke. 

Now  and  again  he  would  use  a  queer  old 
Scotch  expression  which  he  had  learnt  from 
his  grandmother.  •  ^ 

As  the  Duchess  did  not  answer  at  once 
he  went  on:  "You  can't  be  sure  of  the 
weather  before  July.  Why  not  have  your 
bazaar  in  August,  when  I  shall  be  safe  away, 
up  north  1  " 

"  August  ?  "  echoed  the  Duchess  disdain- 
fully. "  Should  I  have  spoken  to  you  now, 
James,  if  the  bazaar  was  going  to  be  in 
August  ?  No,  no,  our  clamjamphrie  is  going 
to  be  an  Easter  offering." 

"  And  which  of  our  beautiful  lawns  is 
going  to  be  cut  up  and  turned  into  a  dust- 
heap  or  a  swamp  ?  " 

He  turned  on  her  in  the  darkness  rather 
sternly,  but  there  was  a  twinkle'  in  his  eye. 

''Well,  darling "     She  took  hold  of 

his  hand. 

*'  Don't  '  darling  '  me  about  a  thing  like 
that  !  " 

At  once  she  amended  her  phrase,  "  Well, 
monster " 

"  That's  better,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Out 
with  it,  Laura  ! — what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  We  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  allow  us  to  hold  our  bazaar '' 

"  I— kind  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
interrupted  the  Duke  suspiciously. 

"  — in  the  Eiding  School,"  completed  the 
Duchess. 

"  Quite  impossible  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  but  even  as  he  uttered  the  word,  he 
reflected  ruefully  on  the  fact  that  the  word 
"  impossible  "  did  not  figure  in  his  wife's 
vocabulary. 

"  You  see  it's  the  only  large  covered-in 
building  for  miles  round.     Also  it  is  possible 
to  warm  the  riding  school." 
i    "At  great  expense,"  grumbled  the  Duke. 

"But  for  a  far  worthier  object  than  usual." 

"  Rather  like  burning  down  the  house  to 
roast  a  pig,  eh  ?  " 

The  Duke  was  fond  of  that  cynical  old 
simile,  and  when  he  made  use  of  it,  especially 
in  that  tone,  she  knew  that  everything  was 
"all  right." 

"  And  to  how  much  more  expense  am  I 
to  be  put  in  connection  with  this  absurd 
afiair  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  The  putting  up  of  the  stalls  won't  cost 


anything,"  was  the  confident  answer.  "  It 
can  be  done  in  a  jiffy,  as  Robin  would  say, 
by  the  house  carpenter.'^ 

"And  who  will  provide  what  Robin  would 
call  the  grub  ?  "  asked  the  Duke.  "  I 
presume  there  will  be  grub  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there  will !  But  all  refresh- 
ments will  be  paid  for.  In  fact,  that's  th« 
only  thing  that's  settled  already.  There's 
to  be  a  sixpenny  tea,  a  ninepenny  tea,  and  a 
shilling  tea." 

"  There  won't  be  much  profit  on  a  six- 
penny tea,"  observed  the  Duke  dryly. 

"  There'll  be  sixpence  on  each  tea,"  her 
voice  sounded  slightly  surprised,  "  and  a 
hundred  sixpences  come  to — let  me  see  ?  " 

"  That  means  that  /  am  to  fprovide  ^he 
tea,  the  bread  and  butter,  the  cake,  the  jam, 
the  cream,  the  milk " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  Duchess,  "  1  shall 
provide  all  that." 

"  I  fear  this  is  one  of  the  cases,"  observed 
the  Duke  thoughtfully,  "  where  the  greater 
includes  the  less." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  James  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  what  is  tfeine  is  mine, 
dearest.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  so, 
what  is  mine  is  thine.  Therefore  you  will 
provide  the  refreshments,  and  /  shall 
ultimately  pay  for  them." 

At  that  moment  the  car  drew  up  under 
the  brightly  illumined  portico  of  Chilling- 
worth  Place.  It  was  Lady  Playling's  pride, 
as  well  as  pleasure,  that  everything  should 
be  conducted  in  her  country  house  on  a 
pre-war  basis.  So  there  was  plenty  of  light, 
"*^and  plenty  of  heat. 

As  they  walked  down  the  long  corridor 
which  led  from  the  square  hall  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  Duchess  murmured  :  "  How 
deliciously  warm  it  is  here  !  I  wish  we  could 
have  central  heating  ;  but  I  don't  suppose 
we  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  afford  that'' 

"  Thank  Heaven,  ^o,"  grunted  the  Duke. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  was  walking  in  one  of  the  glass 
houses  at  Kew.  All  this  waste  and  extra- 
vagance is  enough  to  make  Nora  Playling's 
old  mother-in-law  turn  in  her  grave  !  I 
remember  very  well,  as  a  child,  being  tripped 
up  by  a  hole  in  the  carpet  in  this  very 
corridor." 

"  Fools  save,  so  that  the  wise  folk  who 
come  after  them  may  spend,"  murmured 
the  Duchess  slyly. 

She  had  invented  this  improvident  pro- 
verb, and  she  was  fond  of  quoting  it,  though 
not  in  the  presence  of  her  children. 

They  entered  the  large  Victorian  drawing- 
room  whose   defects   were  now   minimised 
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by  two  splendid  pieces  of  tapestry  and  a 
number  of  fine  pictures,  together  with  a 
pervading  air  of  comfort.  And  there  each 
perceived,  with  secret  disappointment,  that 
most  of  Lady  Playling's  guests  were  local 
worthies.  Even  so,  the  party,  which  num- 
bered sixteen,  was  "  laced  "  with  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  were  evidently  staying 
in  the  house. 

Among  these — strangers  to  her — the 
Duchess  at  once  picked  out  an  unusual- 
looking  girl — or  was  she  a  young  married 
woman  ? 

"  My  friend.  Donna  Julia  Verocchio  !  " 
— Lady  Playling  presented  the  girl  first  to 
the  Duchess,  and  then  to  the  Duke,  and 
they  both,  in  their  different  ways,  told 
themselves  that  Donna  Julia  was  a  very 
attractive  young  woman.  She  had  an 
irregular-featured,  clever  face,  an  exquisite 
camellia-like  complexion,  beautiful  eyes, 
and  a  well-shaped  little  head  covered  with 
dark  curls. 

Donna  Julia  began  speaking  to  the  Duke 
in  an  English  which,  if  that  of  a  foreigner, 
yet  was  exceedingly  good.  The  Duchess, 
with  amusement,  overheard  the  charming 
stranger  alluding  to .  his  famous  herd  of 
pedigree  cattle.  Small  wonder  that  he 
found  her  pleasant  company. 

"  Donna  Julia  has  had  a  most  tragic  life," 
whispered  Lady  Playling.  "  She  lost  her 
three  brothers  in  the  war,  and  though  she 
belongs  to  a  famous  Italian  family  she  is 
very,  very  poor.  You'd  never  think  she  was 
thirty — would  you  ?  Some  silly  globe- 
trotter told  her  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  be  made  in  England  by  giving 
private  dancing  lessons,  so  she  came  to 
London  two  months  ago.  One  of  my  nieces 
met  her  at  a  charity  ball,  and  since  then 
she's  been  with  me  quite  a  lot — on  and 
off." 

The  Duchess  again  glanced  with  real 
interest  at  the  attractive  Italian.  Donna 
Julia  was  still  gazing  up  into  the  Duke's 
face,  an  eager  expression  in  her  large  eyes, 
and  he,  on  his  side,  had  evidently  unbent, 
and  was  looking,  for  him,  quite  interested 
in  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Of  course  I  can't  help  hoping,"  went  on 
Lady  Playling,  "that  some  day  one  of  the 
silly  old  men  she's  teaching  to  dance  will 
fall  in  love  with  her.  She'd  make  a  perfect 
second  wife  !  She's  so  utterly  unlike  the 
modern  society  girl ;  so  gentle,  so  unselfish, 
such  a  help  to  me,  dear  Duchess.  Throws 
herself  into  all  the  little  things  one's  doing. 
She  didn't  even  know  what  a  bazaar  was 


till  this  morning,  yet  she's  already  made  two 
or  three  quite  good  suggestions.", 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  the  Duchess, 
surprised,  "  that  all  kinds  of  fancy  fairs 
took  place  in  Rome." 

"  Ah,  but  Donna  Julia  has  lived  mostly, 
in  fact  almost  entirely,  in  the  country  and 
in  southern  Italy.  She  knows  nothing  of 
Rome  and  of  Roman  society.  I  very  soon 
found  that  out." 

The  owner  of  Chillingworth  Place  had  an 
excellent  chef,  and  she  was  herself  a  gourmet, 
so  the  dinner  was  exceptionally  nice.  This 
no  doubt  contributed  something  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  very  good-humoured  party  of 
ladies  who  moved  off  at  last  to  the  drawing- 
room,  leaving  an  equally  good-humoured 
party  of  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room 
behind  them. 

At  once  Lady  Playling's  feminine  guests 
resolved  themselves  into  an  informal  bazaar 
committee.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed when  the  Duchess  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  Duke  had  offered  the  use  of 
the  Castle'  Riding  School,  and  that  he  was 
also  anxious  to  provide  everything  connected 
with  the  refreshment  buffets. 

As  the  discussion  drifted  on,  as  such 
discussions  are  apt  to  do,  with  very  little 
said  of  practical  value,  the  Duchess  began 
to  feel  that  Lady  Playling  had  not  over- 
'  praised  her  Italian  guest ;  Donna  Julia  said 
but  little,  but  everything  she  did  say  was 
to  the  point. 

"  This  morning  Donna  Julia  and  I  thought 
of  a  scheme,"  exclaimed  Lady  Playling 
suddenly,  "  that  might  bring  in  a  great 
deal  of  money." 

She  rose  and  took  of[  a  table  a  large 
handsomely  bound  volume.  Then,  dragging 
forward  a  high  footstool,  she  placed  it 
in  front  of  the  Duchess. 

The  latter  leant  forward.  "  Why,  it's 
Historic  Jewels,^^  she  observed.  "  We've  got 
a  copy  of  this  book  in  town,  though  I've 
not  seen  it  for  ever  so  long." 

Lady  Playling  began  busily  turning  the 
wide  pages.  "  Here  is  a  picture  of  your 
Catherine  Ruby  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Now  the  Catherine  Ruby  was  a  priceless 
gem  which,  once  a  favourite  jewel  of  Cather- 
ine the  Great,  had  been  given  by  the  then 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Duke's  grand- 
father, on  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  as  Special 
Envoy  from  the  Court  of  St.  James,  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

.**  Is  the  stone  really  as  large  as  that  ?  " 
asked  someone. 
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"  Yes,  this  is  it's  exact  size." 

Another  voice  chimed  in.  '*  Do  you  ever 
wear  it,  Duchess  ?  '' 

"  I've  only  worn  the  Catherine  Kuby  three 
or  four  times  in  the  last  twenty  years  !  As 
a  brooch  I  think  it  very  ugly,  though  I 
wouldn't  say  so  before  my  husband.  If 
we  could  afford  to  have  it  recut,  and  beauti- 
fully reset,  then  I  should  enjoy  wearing  it, 
but  it's  still  in  that  heavy  setting." 

"  It  must  be  worth  a  vast  quantity  of 
money,"  observed  Donna  Julia  pensively. 

"  I  hopci  you  have  it  well  insured,  my 
dear  ?  "  said  Lady  Playling. 

She  was  once  more  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  big  t^olume.  "  Though  I  hate  paying 
the  cheque  every  Christmas,  I've  got  this  of 
mine  well  insured  "  ;  and  she  let  the  book  fall 
open  at  a  page  containing  a  coloured  illustra- 
tion of  a  curious-looking  ornament  formed 
of  three  large  sapphires. 

"I  always  feel  nervous  when  I'm  wearing 
this  bandeau,"  she  observed.  "  Still,  it's 
wonderful  to  feel  on  my  humble  brow  some- 
thing that  used  to  be  worn,  I  believe  practi- 
cally every  evening,  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  !  " 

"  It's  rather  odd,"  observed  the  Duchess, 
"  that  within  a  few  miles  of  here  there's 
another  of  the  jewels  illustrated  in  this 
book — I  mean  the  pendant  owned  by  Mrs. 
Deane,  which  was  given  by  Queen  Anne  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough." 

"  And  now  for  my  great  idea  !  "  cried 
Lady  Playling.  "  I  suggest  that  we  have 
a  kind  of  Aladdin's  Cave  as  the  feature 
of  our  bazaar.  Wonderful  jewels,  including 
your  Catherine  Ruby,  Duchess,  and  my 
bandeau,  could  be  on  show.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  draw,  don't  you  ? 
We  might  charge  half  a  crown  admission." 

She  looked  round  for  approval  and  met, 
as  she  fully  expected  to  do,  with  eager 
congratulations  on  her  brilliant  suggestion. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Duchess  slowly,  "  I  think 
that  a  very  good  idea." 

"  We  should  have  to  engage  a  detective 
from  town,"  went  on  Lady  Playling — 
"  indeed,  perhaps  two  detectives." 

"  Do  you  think  detectives  would  be 
necessary  ?  "  asked  Donna  Julia  in  a  sur- 
prised voice.  "  A  thief,  surely,  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  such  historic  jewels." 

Her  hostess  laughed.  "  You're  quite 
wrong,  Julia  !  There  are  eager  purchasers, 
and  no  questions  asked,  for  jewels  of  historic 
interest  and  value,  both  in  North  and  South 
America.  Besides,  a  really  big  stone  can 
be  cut  in  half,  and  still  prove  enormously 


valuable.  But  here  come  the  men  !  We 
mustn't  talk  bazaar  shop  before  them." 

But  in  spite  of  good  resolutions  the  minds 
of  all  the  ladies  present  were  much  too  full 
of  the  coming  bazaar  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  remain  wholly  silent. 

Lady  Playling  boldly  tackled  the  Duke, 
and  to  the  Duchess's  surprise,  he  responded 
quite  amiably  to  her  request. 

"  Laura,"  he  asked,  "  where  is  the 
Catherine  Ruby  ?     I'm  blessed  if  I  know  !  " 

"  It's  at  Farringdons'.  They  are  putting 
on  a  little  chain  and  safety-pin.  I  thought 
you  would  like  me  to  wear  it  when  the  King 
opens  Parliament."* 

The  Duchess  turned  to  Lady  Playling. 
**  I  always  feel  happy  when  it's  with  our 
jewellers " 

While  driving  back  to  the  Castle,  the  Duke 
said  thoughtfully :  "  I  think  the  best  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  ask  Farringdons'  to  send  a 
trustworthy  man  down  with  the  Catherine 
Ruby  just  for  the  one  day.  By  the  way, 
what  a  very  pleasant  young  woman  our 
Lady  Leo  Hunter's  new  Italian  quarry 
appears  to  be." 

11. 

Although  the  Duke  was  by  no  means 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood — indeed  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  as  much 
disliked  as  the  Duchess  was  liked — it  was 
universally  admitted  that  when  he  set  out 
to  do  his  duty  by  his  neighbours,  he  did  it 
in  a  truly  ducal  and  magnificent  fashion. 

So  it  was  that  the  old  Riding  School 
presented  on  the  morning  of  the  opening 
day  of  the  bazaar  a  really  beautiful  appear- 
ance, transformed  for  the  nonce  into  the 
semblance  of  a  mediaeval  baronial  hall.  The 
spaces  between  the  high  windows  were  hung 
with  what  even  an  expert  would  have 
declared  was  a  very  fair  imitation  of  ancient 
arras,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  rushes. 

Twelve  stalls  had  been  erected,  six  on 
one  side  and  six  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gieat  covered-in  space,  while  in  the  centre 
at  the  upper  end,  flanked  by  two  refresh- 
ment buffets,  stood  a  red  silk  tent  which 
gave  a  note  of  brilliant  colour  and  distinc- 
tion to  the  scene. 

The  tent  was  a  survival  of  the  famous 
Eglinton  Tournament,  and  had  been  lent 
by  a  friend  of  the  Duchess.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  tent  alone  was  worth 
coming  a  long  way  to  see,  quite  apart  from 
the  marvellous  jewels  which  were  to  be  on 
show  within  it  for  this  one  day.  In 
addition  to  the  three  historic  pieces,  certain 
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splendid  modern  gems  had  also  been 
generously  loaned  by  their  fortunate 
possessors. 

It  was  half-past  twelve,  and  though  the 
formal  opening  was  not  to  take  place  till 
three  o'clock,  Lady  Playling  and  her  house 
party  of  eight  carefully  selected  wealthy — 
and  it  was  hoped  generous-hearted — friends, 
as  well  as  Donna  Julia,  and  three  pretty 
girls,  were  already  at  the  castle.  Indeed 
the  younger  members  of  the  party  had  been 
working  hard  since  ten,  arranging  and  pric- 
ing the  wares  on  the  stalls,  and  seeing 
that  everything  was  in  smooth  selling  order. 

They  had  all  been  bidden  to  lunch  at  the 
Castle  in  the  company  of  the  Princess,  who 
had  graciously  consented  to  declare  the 
bazaar  open. 

As  the  value  and  historic  impoitance  of 
the  jewels  to  be  shown  were  so  exceptional, 
the  senior  partner  of  the  famous  firm  of 
London  jewellers  known  as  Farringdons',  had 
himself  brought  down  from  town  the  ducal 
heirloom. 

The  noted  jeweller  was  a  cultivated  man, 
with  an  unique  knowledge  of  gems,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair, 
performing,  unassisted,  the  far  from  easy 
task  of  arranging  to  the  best  advantage 
the  contents  of  his  travelling  safe,  as  well 
as  the  other  jewels  which  had  been  lent  to 
the  Duchess,  in  the  show-cases  which  had 
been  commandeered  from  a  local  shop. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent  stood  a  sunk 
table  lent  by  Lady  Playling.  It  contained 
the  three  principal  treasures  of  the  many 
which  were  to  be  on  show.  The  Catherine 
Ruby  reposed  to-day  on  a  tiny  dark  red 
velvet  cushion,  between  the  Maria  Theresa 
bandeau  and  the  Queen  Anne  diamond 
pendant. 

When  he  had  at  last  finished  his  task, 
Mr.  Farringdon  came  out  of  the  tent  and 
approached  the  Duchess,  who,  like  everyone 
else  there,  was  hard  at  work  putting  the 
final  touches  to  her  own  stall  which  displayed 
garden  and  greenhouse  produce. 

*'  All  we  want  now,  your  Grace,  are  the 
detectives.  I  presume  their  lunch  can  be 
brought  out  to  them  and  served  in  the 
tent  ?  As  for  the  key  of  the  sunk  table, 
I  have  just  handed  it  to  his  Grace." 

The  Duchess  looked  rather  taken  aback. 
"  The  detectives  won't  be  here  before  half- 
past  one  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

As  she  saw  a  look  of  dismay  cross  his 
face,  she  said  penitently :  "  I'm  so  sorry, 
Mr.    Farringdon.      It's  all  my  fault !     As 


the  bazaar  is  not  to  be  declared  open  till 
three,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  quite  all 
right  if  the  detectives  came  down  by  the 
one-thirty  train.  I'll  send  for  two  of  our 
most  responsible  outdoor  men,  to  whose 
care  the  Duke  and  I  would  trust  every- 
thing precious  we  have  in  the  world  1  Be- 
sides, the  great  doors  will  be  locked,  bolted 
and'  barred  till  just  before  three  o'clock. 
As  you  can  see  for  yourself,  there  is  only 
one  other  door,  that  leading  from  the  Castle 
into  the  Riding  School.  No  one  could  get  in 
by  any  of  the  windows  ;  they  are  far  too 
high." 

"  There  are  such  things  as  ladders,  your 
Grace." 

"  I'll  have  a  boy  scout  placed  outside  on 
the  grass  by  each  window.  But,  believe  me, 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  stranger  coming 
in  before,  say,  two-forty-five.  My  orders 
are  quite  clear,  and  all  our  people  are 
absolutely  trustworthy. ' ' 

Mr.  Farringdon,  even  so,  did  not  look 
entirely  satisfied,  and  the  Duchess  told 
herself  that  he  was  an  old  fuss-pot. 

While  their  little  discussion  had  been 
going  on,  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  the 
charming  Donna  Julia  Verocchio — who  had 
worked  with  such  energy,  while  yet  so 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  all  the  morning, 
as  to  win  the  Duchess's  whole-hearted 
approval — went  into  the  jewel  tent. 

It  was  seldom  indeed,  so  said  the  Duchess 
to  herself,  that  her  dear  Duke  showed  himself 
so  interested  in — it  might  almost  be  said  so 
attracted  by — any  woman,  as  he  obviously 
was  by  Lady  Playling's  foreign  protegee. 

"  I  should  like  your  Grace  to  see  what  I 
have  done  as  to  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  jewels,"  observed  Mr.  Farringdon 
suddenly. 

He  lifted  the  heavy,  gold-fringed,  red  silk 
curtain  which  masked  the  entrance,  and 
followed  by  the  jeweller  she  passed  into  the 
softly  illumined  tent. 

The  Duke  and  Donna  Julia  were  stand- 
ing by  Lady  Playling's  sunk  table.  The 
glass  lid  had  been  lifted  back,  and  the 
Catherine  Ruby  taken  off  its  tiny  cushion. 
It  now  lay  on  the  palm  of  Donna  Julia's 
pretty  hand,  and  she  was  looking  down  at 
the  huge  pigeon's-blood  coloured  stone  with  a 
glance  of  rapt  admiration,  and,  or  so  Mr. 
Farringdon  thought,  of  almost  covetous 
delight. 

A  jeweller,  it  may  be  observed  in  paren- 
thesis, does  not  see  the  best  of  feminine 
human  nature  during  his  journey  through 
life. 
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**  How  wonderful  to  think  that  this 
marvellous  gem  often  adorned  the  bosom  of 
the  greatest  sovereign  in  Christendom !  " 
murmured  Donna  Julia  to  herself. 


ing  a  collection  of  engraved  gems  which 
she  thought  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
"I  do  hope,"  she  said  fervently,  "  that 
hundreds    and     hundreds     of    people    will 


•'  She  passed  into  the  softly 
illumined  tent.  The  Duke 
and  Donna  Julia  were  stand- 
ing by  Lady  Playling's  sunk 
table." 


Then,  as  she  turned  to 
the  Duke :  "I  think  you 
will  admit  that  the  Empress 
Catherine  was — how  do  you 
say  it  ? — a  vastly  more 
remarkable  woman  than 
even  your  celebrated  Queen 
Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  I  don't  admit   that  for 
a      moment,"     he      replied 
gruffly.     "  I    consider    the 
Empress  Catherine  to  have 
been     a     horrible    woman, 
from  every  point  of.  view. 
I  don't  think  that  you  can 
know  much  about   her,'  Donna 
Julia  ;    if  you  did,  you  wouldn't 
dream  of  comparing  her  to  our 
Great  Eliza." 

Donna  Julia  looked  up  with 
a  distressed  little  look.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Duke  had  ever 
spoken  to  her  in  anything  but 
kindly,  indeed,  for  him,  honeyed, 
accents. 

"  I  am  very  ignorant,"  she 
murmured.  ''  But  even  I  know 
what  a  wonderful  woman  was 
your  mighty  woman  sovereign." 

As  if  a  thought  reluctantly, 
she  placed  the  Catherine  Ruby 
carefully  back  on  its  little  red 
cushion  in  the  centre  of  the 
sunk  table.  Then,  turning  to 
the  Duchess  who    was  examin- 
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come 
jewels  ! 

The  Duke,  meanwhile,  closed  down  the 
glass  lid  of  the  sunk  table,  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  silver-gilt  lock.  "  I  can't  keep 
this  key,"  he  said  quickly,  "  for  I'm  leaving 
for  town  after  lunch.  If  you  don't  mind,  I 
think  it  had  better  remain  in  your  charge, 
Mr.  Farringdon." 


With  a  bow  the  jeweller  took  the  key  from 
the  Duke's  fingers,  and  a  few  moments  later 
all  four  left  the  tent. 

Mr.  Farringdon,  who  was  the  last  to  leave, 
turned  out,  as  he  did  so,  the  electric  light, 
which  had  been  temporarily  installed  in  a 
cut-glass  chandelier  which,  hanging  from 
the  centre  of  the  gathered  red  silk  ceiling, 
provided  just  the  right  amount  of  illumina- 


"  The  glass  lid  had  been  lift^^d  back,  and  the 
Catherine  Ruby  taken  off  its  tiny  cushion.  It  now 
lay  on  the  palm  of  Donna  Julia's   pretty  hand." 
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fcion  to  show  off  tlie  gleaming  jewels  at  their 
best. 

III. 

The  gracious  Princess,  who  was  to  declare 
the  bazaar  open,  naturally  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  her  host,  the  Duke,  at  luncheon. 
After  giving  the  matter  a  little  thought,  the 
Duchess  had  decided  that  Donna  Julia 
Verocchio,  both  as  the  stranger  within  their 
gates,  and  as  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
noble,  should  occupy  the  next  place  of 
honour  on  the  Duke's  left. 

Host  and  guest  had  quite  made  up  their 
little  quarrel  as  to  which  of  the  two  great 
women  sovereigns  deserved  the  most  praise, 
and  the  Duchess  saw  with  pleasure  that  the 
Duke,  instead  of  being  bored  as  he  almost 
always  was  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  was 
evidently  amused  and  in  good  cheer.  But 
the  moment  luncheon  was  over,  he  made 
his  excuses  to  the  Princess,  and  slipped  away 
to  where  his  motor  was  waiting  to  whisk 
him  off  to  London. 

About  twenty  to  three  the  Duchess  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Farringdon  wished 
urgently  to  speak  to  the  Duke. 

"  Surely  you  explained  that  his  Grace  is 
by  this  time  half-way  to  town  ?  Show  Mr. 
Farringdon  into  my  boudoir.  I  can't  give 
him  many  moments,  for  of  course  I  must 
be  in  the  Riding  School  well  before  the 
Princess  declares  the  bazaar  open." 

A  moment  later  she  ran  upstairs — her 
footsteps  still  as  light  as  a  girl's — ^to  her 
own  private  sitting-room,  to  find,  a  little  to 
her  surprise,  Mr.  Farringdon  already  there. 

"  My  business,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "  was 
really  with  the  Duke,  your  Grace." 

"  The  Duke  had  an  urgent  reason  for 
wishing  to  be  in  London  to-day.  He  stayed 
till  after  lunch  only  because  we  were  enter- 
taining the  Princess.  What  is  it  you  wished 
to  tell  him,  Mr.  Farringdon  ?  Is  it  a 
secret  ?  " 

She  smiled  into  his  grave  face.  The 
Duchess  and  the  jeweller  were  old  friends. 
They  had  all  three  been  happy  young  people, 
with  all  the  world  before  them,  when  she 
and  the  Duke  had  consulted  the  then  junior 
partner  of  the  famous  firm  of  London 
jewellers  as  to  the  choice  of  her  engagement 
ring.  So  she  allowed  herself  to  add  now  : 
"  The  Duke  and  I  have  no  secrets  from  one 
another — at  least  I  hope  not." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  give  your  Grace 
a  great  shock,"  said  Mr.  Farringdon  slowly. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you.  Duchess, 


that  the  Catherine  Ruby  has  been  stolen." 

"  Stolen  ?  D'you  mean  that  thieves  broke 
into  the  Riding  School  while  we  were  at 
luncheon  ?  " 

"  If  that  had  happened,  your  Grace,  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  now  would  be 
comparatively  simple." 

"  But  the  Catherine  Ruby  was  in  the  tent 
a  couple  of  hours  ago  when  you,  the  Duke, 
and  I,  were  there  ?  Don't  you  remember, 
Mr.  Farringdon  ?  " 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  added,  with 
a  touch  of  hesitation :  "  I  mean  just  before 
his  Grace  handed  you  the  key." 

"  The  Catherine  Ruby  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  sunk  table  when  I  myself  handed  his 
Grace  the  key,  leaving  the  tent  for  a  moment 
or  two  empty,"  he  answered  evasively. 

And  then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he 
went  on  :  "I  blame  myself,  indeed  I  blame 
myself  very  much,  for  not  having  gone 
back  into  the  tent  for  a  final  look  round 
before  leaving  the  Riding  School  just  before 
one  o'clock.  But  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  do  so  !  I  entirely  trusted — I  do  now — 
the  two  men  your  Grace  left  in  charge.  Of 
course  I  made  sure  that  they  were  there 
on  guard,  one  in  front  of  the  entrance 
curtain,  the  other  behind  the  tent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  poor  chaps  were  so 
nervous  that  they  had  the  big  doors  locked 
and  bolted  before  I  left  the  place." 

"  That  must  mean,"  said  the  Duchess 
quickly,  "  that  the  thief  or  thieves  obtained 
access  to  the  Riding  School  through  the 
little  door  leading  from  the  Castle  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  your  Grace.  That  door, 
too,  was  locked,  after  I  went  through  it 
at  one  o'clock  till  I  myself  accompanied 
the  two  detectives  into  the  Riding  School 
about  half  an  hour  ago.  It  was  then  that 
I  discovered  what  had  happened." 

"  Then  how  could  anyone  have  got  into 
the  Riding  School  ?  "  The  Duchess  looked, 
as  she  felt,  not  only  very  much  chagrined, 
but  utterly  bewildered. 

Without  giving  him  time  to  answer,  she 
went  on,  as  if  speaking  to  herself :  *'  The 
Catherine  Ruby  gone  ?     I  can't  believe  it  !  " 

"  It  has  been  a  very  cleverly  planned 
affair,  for  anyone  just  looking  in  casually 
wouldn't  know  that  the  real  Catherine 
Ruby  was  not  there.  Even  the  detectives 
don't  know  it  yet." 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Farringdon  ?  " 

"  Whoever  took  the  Catherine  Ruby  put 
something  that  looks  uncommonly  like  it 
in  its  place.  But  of  course  it's  my  business 
to  know  sham  from  true,  your  Grace.     And 
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though  I  unlocked  the  glass  lid  and  made 
quite  sure,  I  hadn't  a  doubt  as  to  what  had 
happened  the  moment  I  glanced  at  the  false 
stone." 

"  You  mean  that  there  has  actually  been 
substituted  a  piece  of  red  glass  for  the  real 
Catherine  Kuby  ?  " 

"  That,  your  Grace,  is  exactly  what  I  do 
mean,  though  what  has  been  substituted  is 
an  excellent  Parisian  imitation,  obviously 
copied  from  the  illustration  in  a  book  of 
which  your  Grace  may  have  heard  called 
Historic  Jewels.'' 

"  That  means  that  the  theft  has  been  most 
carefully  planned  ?  " 

"  That  undoubtedly  is  so,  your  Grace. 
And  we  must  seek  the  active  agent,  the 
actual  thief,  among  the  people  who  were 
in  the  Riding  School  this  morning.  That  is 
why  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  tell  the 
Duke  what  has  occurred  privately,  so  that 
we  might  consult  what  it  will  be  best  to  do 
under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances." 

"  You  mean  that  we  may  have  to  look  for 
the  thief  very  near  home  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  presume  your  Grace 
feels  quite  easy  as  regards  the  character  of 
each  member  of  the  household  staff  ?  " 

The  Duchess  waited  a  moment.  Then 
she  answered  firmly :  "  Absolutely  easy  ! 
There  isn't  a  single  person  employed  in  the 
Castle  about  whom  I  don't  know  practically 
everything  there  is  to  know.  I'm  a  very 
lucky  woman,  Mr.  Farringdon.  I  hear  of 
other  people's  troubles  with  their  servants  ; 
but  I  have  never  any  trouble  !  Fortunately 
for  me,  I've  a  wonderful  old  housekeeper 
who  was  once  my  nurse.  No,  no.  We 
must  look  further  afield " 

"  I've  been  wondering  if  your  Grace  would 
allow  me  to  telephone  to  the  firm  of  private 
enquiry  agents  my  firm  always  employs  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  do  that  before 
the  Duke  knows  of  this  very  serious  matter," 
she  said  decidedly. 

And  then  looking  straight  into  his  deeply 
troubled,  anxious  face,  she  said  quietly : 
"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain  question,  Mr. 
Farringdon.     Have  you  any  suspicion  ?  " 

He  waited  for  what  seemed  to  her  a  long 
time,  then  he  answered  at  last :  "  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  actual  gang  of  international  crooks  who 
instituted  this  particular  robbery.  They've 
done  one  or  two  very  big  things  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent.  Their  biggest  haul 
was  in  the  house  of  a  diamond  merchant 
near  Barcelona.  The  gang  include  a  number 
of  women — ladies,  I  ought  to  say." 


"  Ladies  ?  "  repeated  the  Duchess. 

Her  quick  mind  began  turning  over  in 
distressed  review  the  personalities  of  the 
many  women  and  girls,  for  the  most  part 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  been  work- 
ing hard  all  that  morning  in  the  Biding 
School.  Some  of  them,  she  realised  with 
sorrow,  were  now  very,  very  poor. 

"  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  there  are  many 
men  and  women  of  gentle  birth,  your  Grace, 
who  don't  know  where  to  turn  for  money, 
and  who  seem  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order 
to  procure  it.  I  am,  of  course,  thinking  of 
the  Continent,  not  of  our  own  country, 
thank  Heaven  !  " 

Mr.  Farringdon,  like  the  Duke,  was  a  true 
blue  Briton. 

"  Then  you  think  we  must  look  for  a 
foreigner  ?  " 

Mr.  Farringdon  opened'  his  mouth  ;  then 
he  shut  it  again.  The  Duchess  realised 
that  he  had  been  about  to  say  something, 
and  that  then  he  had  thought  better  of  it. 
Suddenly  as  if  his  brain  were  voicelessly 
communicating  with  hers,  she  knew  who 
was  in  his  mind. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  suspicion."  Her 
voice  dropped  ;  it  was  almost  as  if  she  was 
afraid  the  walls  of  her  friendly  old  boudoir 
would  hear  her  half-question. 

Mr.  Farringdon  came  a  little  closer  up  to 
her  than  he  had  been.  "  As  far  as  we  know," 
— and  he  also  dropped  his  voice — "  there 
were  only  four  people,  your  Grace,  in  that 
tent,  between  the  time  I  arranged  the  jewels 
and  when,  a  good  hour  and  a  half  later,  I 
took  the  two  detectives  there." 

"  Four  people  ?  "  she  repeated  hesitatingly. 

"  I  mean  your  Grace,  the  Duke,  a  young 
foreign  lady,  and  myself.  Maybe  you  don't 
remember  that  when  you  and  I  went  into 
the  tent  we  found  his  Grace  and  the  lady 
standing  by  the  sunk  table  ?  " 

"  I  do  remember  that  now,"  murmured  the 
Duchess. 

"  The  lid  of  the  table  was  open,  and  the 
lady  had  the  Catherine  Ruby  lying  on  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  The  Duke  and  she  were 
talking,  I  think,  about  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"  Of  course  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Of 
course,  Mr.  Farringdon ;  it  all  comes  back 
to  me  now  !  " 

"  How  long  have  you  known  that  Italian 
lady,  if  I  may  ask  the  question  ?  "  and  Mr. 
Farringdon  looked  very  straight  at  the 
Duchess. 

"  We  have  known  that  lady.  Donna  Julia 
Verocchio,  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  think 
I  may  describe  her  as  an  intimate  friend 
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of  Lady  Playling — whose  name,  of  course, 
you  know  as  that  of  the  owner  of  the  Maria 
Theresa  bandeau." 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  he  said  musingly,  "  a 
very  great  pity,  your  Grace,  that  we  can't 
have  a  search  made  of  that  lady — I  mean, 
of  course  a  search  carried  out  properly,  by 
members  of  her  own  sex " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

The  Duchess  looked  very  much  dismayed. 
*'  I'm  afraid  there's  no  hope  of  my  being 
able  to  suggest  the  doing  of  such  a  thing. 
It  would  be  so  very  insulting,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  two  police  women,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  search  smugglers  on  the  coast 
Jiard  by,  are  in  the  Castle  at  the  present 
moment." 

''  How  strange  !  " 

"  No,  not  in  the  least  strange,"  said  the 
Duchess  rather  crossly.  "  They  have  come 
to  the  bazaar  as  private  individuals.  They 
are  both  war  widows,  and  very  nice 
women." 

"I  do  wish  this  Italian  lady  could  be 
searched,  your  Grace." 

"  I  can't  help  hoping,  nay  I  feel  sure,  that 
you  are  wrong  to  suspect  her,"  said  the 
Duchess  slowly. 

"  I  hope  I  am  ;  but  I  have  very  little 
doubt  about  it  in  my  own  mind,  your 
Grace." 

To  herself  the  Duchess  murmured :  "I 
don't  know  what  I  ought  to  do  !  " 

**  If  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  advise,  I 
think  the  only  thing  for  your  Grace  to  do 
is  to  telephone  to  the  Duke  in  order  to 
obtain  his  permission  for  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  firm  of  enquiry  agents  I  mentioned. 
The  head  of  the  firm  is  a  very  clever  man 
— he  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  C.I.D. — 
and  he  may  be  able  to  offer,  even  over  the 
telephone,  a  valuable  suggestion." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Duchess  slowly. 
"  I'll  get  a  call  put  through  to  London,  and 
the  Duke  will  ring  me  up  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  our  house.  I  shall  not  give  him  any 
hint  of  your  suspicion.  But  you  will  be 
free,  of  course,  to  say  what  you  judge  to 
be  right  to  the  man  of  whom  you  have  just 
spoken." 

IV. 

The  ceremony  of  declaring  the  bazaar 
open  was  quickly  got  through,  and  very 
soon  the  great  hall  was  full  of  a  merry  crowd 
of  eager  sightseers  and  would-be  buyers. 

As  for  the  Duchess,  her  mind  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  problem  now  centring 
round  the  Catherine  Ruby.     She  was  pain- 


fully anxious  to  avoid  any  scandal,  and 
though  she  was  a  very  brave  woman,  she 
quivered  with  fear  at  having  to  confess  to  her 
husband,  and  through  the  telephone,  too,  that 
their  priceless  heirloom  had  disappeared 
while  virtually  in  her  keeping. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  as  if  a  light  broke 
in  upon  her.  A  certain  course  of  action 
suggested  itself  to  her— a  forlorn  chance, 
maybe,  but  one  she  thought  well  worth  the 
risk  it  involved. 

Quickly  she  left  her  stall,  on  which  was  set 
out  a  wonderful  show  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and. crossed  over  to  where  Lady 
Playling,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  pretty 
girls,  was  herself  selling,  at  high  prices, 
elegant  useless  trifles.  As  for  Donna  Julia, 
she  was  hidden  behind  the  stall  hard  at  work, 
engaged  in  the  humble,  but  most  necessary, 
task  of  doing  up  parcels. 

The  Duchess  sought  her  out.  "  You  look 
very  tired,"  she  said  kindly.  "  I'm  flitting 
away,  to  have  an  early  cup  of  tea  up  in  my 
own  sitting-room,  and  I  want  you  to  come 
and  have  one  with  me." 

The  Italian  girl  smiled  a  little  wanly.  "  I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  go  away  just  yet," 
she  murmured. 

"  Indeed  you  ought !  " 

The  Duchess  spoke  as  one  having  author- 
ity, as  indeed  she  always  had  over  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  came  across  her  path. 
And  so  the  two  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  charming  room  which  held  so  many 
memories  for  its  possessor. 

The  Duchess  rang  the  bell,  and  her  own 
maid  brought  in  the  tea-tray. 

And  then,  just  as  Donna  Julia  sank 
gracefully  back  in  her  chair,  she  saw,  with 
a  slight  look  of  surprise  (and  was  it  also 
apprehension  in  her  beautiful  eyes  ?)  her 
hostess  go  across  to  the  door  and  lock  it. 

As  the  Duchess  came  back  and  began 
pouring  out  two  cups  of  tea  for  herself  and 
her  guest,  she  exclaimed :  "I  never  seem 
to  have  a  moment's  real  peace  !  So  I  often 
lock  the  door  when  I  don't  want  to  be 
disturbed.  When  people  find  my  door 
locked,  they  take  it  as  a  hint  that  I'm  to 
be  left  alone." 

Donna  Julia  looked  reassured,  and  that 
involuntary  look  of  reassurance  made  the 
Duchess  feel  what  she  had  never  felt  in  her 
now  long  life  before — a  traitor  to  her  kind. 

"  Something  very  unpleasant  has  hap- 
pened,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  Something  unpleasant  ?  Dear  Duchess  I 
I  am  sorry." 

Donna   Julia   sat   up   in   her   easy-chair. 
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and    gazed    anxiously    into    her    hostess's 
flushed  face. 

"  The  Catherine  Euby,  which  has  been 
in  our  family  for  something  like  seventy  to 
eighty  years,  has  disappeared." 

"  Disappeared  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other 
incredulously. 

"  Yes,  and  in  the  last  two  or  three  hours." 

"  But  how  incredible  !  " 

"  In  a  few  minutes  from  now  the  great 
doors  of  the  Biding  School,  as  well  as  the 
little  door  .  leading  into  the  Castle,  will  be 
locked,  and  everyone  there  is  to  be  searched," 
said  the  Duchess  slowly. 

Donna  Julia  turned  very  pale  ;  and  a 
look  of  terror  came  into  her  eyes,  which 
were  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  her 
striking  face. 

"  What  an  odious  idea  !  Then  it  was 
to  allow  me  to  escape  such  an  ordeal  that 
you  invited  me  up  here  ?  I  am  more 
grateful  than  I  can  say — for  I  have  a 
physical  horror  of  being  touched  by  alien 
hands." 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot  claim  your  gratitude, 
my  dear.  As  you  and  I  were  the  only  two 
women  who  were  in  the  tent  before  the 
detectives  arrived  from  town,  I  had,  of 
course,  to  say  that  we  should  both  be  quite 
willing  to  submit  ourselves  to  what  you 
truly  call  this  odious  ordeal.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  brought  you  here.  In  this 
sitting-room  the  search  will  be  conducted 
in  complete  privacy." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. "  The  two  policewomen  will  be  here 
in  about  ten  minutes." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  that  /  am  going 
to  be  searched  ?  " 

Donna  Julia  rose  from  her  chair.  She  was 
gazing  about  her  with  a  hunted  look,  as  if 
involuntarily  seeking  a  way  of  escape. 

"  I'm  terribly  sorry  !  But  the  two  women 
are  most  respectable  folk,  accustomed  to  this 
curious  job  of  theirs,  owing  to  the  smuggling 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  of  late 
within  a  few  miles  from  here." 

There  followed  what  seemed  to  the 
Duchess — ^though  probably  she  was  not 
really  suffering  as  much  as  her  guest — an 
almost  intolerable  pause. 

At  last,  feeling  she  could  no  longer  gaze, 
as  she  had  been  doing,  into  the  Italian 
girl's  agonised  face  and  fear-haunted-looking 
eyes,  and,  indeed,  hardly  aware  of  what  she 
was  doing,  the  Duchess  turned  away. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  heard  a  cry.  Was  it 
a  cry  of  triumph  ? 

**  Duchess  ?     I  do  believe  that  I,  myself, 


have  the  Catherine  Ruby  safe  in  my  posses- 
sion !  " 

The  Duchess  turned  round.  ''  You  ?  " 
she  exclaimed  in  an  ill-assured  voice. 

"  Yes,  I,  Julia  Verocchio  !  "  Then  speak- 
ing in  a  quiet,  toneless  voice,  she  went  on : 

"  I  noticed  a  rather  peculiar-looking 
woman  slip  into  the  Jewel  Tent  just  after 
the  Princess  and  your  party  had  left  it. 
She  stayed  in  there  about  five  minutes, 
after  which,  to  my  surprise,  she  came  up  to 
me.  I  was  doing  up  a  parcel,  and  the 
stranger  said  to  me  in  what  I  noticed  at  the 
time  was  an  agitated  voice,  '  Have  you  a 
bag  in  which  you  can  keep  for  me  a  tiny 
parcel  for  which  I  will  come  back  after  I 
have  made  my  purchases  at  the  bazaar  ?  ' 
When  I  said  I  would  of  course  keep  it  for 
her,  she  leant  towards  me  and  whispered, 
*  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bazaar. 
It  is  very  valuable.  Have  you  a  place 
where  you  can  keep  it  safe  ?  '  " 

"  And  where  did  you  keep  it  ?  "  asked  the 
Duchess  breathlessly. 

She  was  admiring,  in  spite  of  herself,  the 
other's  quick-wittedness. 

Donna  Julia  lifted  the  lower  part  of  her 
very  pretty  frock,  thus  revealing  a  dainty 
pale  pink  petticoat.  The  petticoat  had  a 
pocket — a  pocket  which  now  looked  as  if  it 
contained  a  rather  large  handkerchief. 

"  I  showed  the  stranger  this.  Many 
women  in  my  country  find  it  convenient  to 
have  a  pocket  in  their  petticoat." 

As  she  spoke,  her  hand  slid  down,  and 
from  the  pocket  she  extracted  a  crumpled-up 
silk  handkerchief  in  which  was  wrapped  a 
tiny  tissue-paper-covered  packet,  tied  up 
with  pale  blue  ribbon. 

With  an  air  of  joyful  excitement,  and 
with  eyes  sparkling,  she  held  it  out  to  her 
hostess. 

"  Will  you  look  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Somehow 
I  feel  sure  that  the  mystery  is  solved " 

The  Duchess  felt  sure  too.  But,  even  so, 
she  waited  a  moment  before  she  slipped  oft' 
the  ribbon,  and,  with  fingers  that  trembled, 
opened  out  the  tissue-paper  to  see,  with  a 
sensation  of  almost  sobbing  relief,  the 
Catherine  Euby  gleaming  roguishly  up  at 
her. 

"  '  All's  well  that  ends  well '  1  "  she 
exclaimed  in  a  low  tone.  "  As  for  your 
stranger.  Donna  Julia,  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing that  she  belongs  to  a  very  clever,"— 
she  substituted  for  *'  gang "  the  word 
"  group," — "  who,  not  very  long  ago,  carried 
out  an  amazing  and  successful  raid — in  a 
country  house  near  Barcelona." 
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As  she  said  the  word  "  Barcelona  "  she 
saw  the  other's  face  quiver  for  the  fraction 
of  a  moment. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Donna  Julia  hesitat- 
ingly, "  if  you  could  send  me  back  to 
Chillingworth  Place  now  ?  You  see  it  would 
be  so  very  awkward  for  me  if  that  woman 
sought  me  out  and  asked  for  her  little 
packet.  What  should  I  answer — what 
should  I  do  ?  "  and  she  gazed  with  what 
looked,  oh,  such  an  air  of  innocent  anxiety ! 
into  the  Duchess's  face. 

"  Of  course  I  will  send  you  back  at  once — 
and  I'll  make  your  excuses  to  Lady  Playling." 

"  That  will  be  kind  !  " 

The  two  went  downstairs  together.  As 
they  waited  in  an  apartment  called  the  Long 
Library  for  the  car  to  come  round,  the 
Duchess  saw  that  Donna  Julia  was  now 
trembling  violently.  Her  face  was  twitching, 
her  hands  shaking,  and  a  sudden  tide  of 
pity  swelled  up  in  the  older  woman's 
heart. 

"  I  have  always  suspected,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  that  you  are  younger  than  you 
admit.  Donna  Julia.  If  that  is  so,  then 
I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  and  you 
must  allow  xne  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
You  are  so  charming,  so  attractive — the 
Duke,  who  so  seldom  likes  charming  young 
ladies,  has  become  quite  fond  of  you — ^that 
surely  you  might  make  a  happy,  normal 
life  for  yourself  ?  Young  people  live  so 
dangerously  nowadays — and  oh,  my  dear,  it 
is  so  foolish." 


An  expression  of  almost  agony  came  over 
the  other's  face. 

"  Life,"  said  Donna  Julia  in  a  strangled 
voice,  "  is  very  hard  nowadays  for  some 
people.  You  may  not  know  that  I  am  partly 
Russian.  Who  here  realises  the  hideous, 
ay,  the  tragic,  plight  of  those  women  who, 
having  lived  like  fairy-tale  princesses,  were 
flung  penniless,  friendless,  out  of  their  own 
beloved  country  ?  Then  comes  a  terrible 
temptation — only  those  so  tempted  know 
how  pleasant  looks  the  downward  path." 

"I  do  indeed  understand,"  murmured 
the  Duchess,  and  impetuously  she  kissed 
the  girl  good-bye. 

A  month  later  the  engagement  of  Donna 
Julia  Verocchio  to  an  immensely  wealthy 
Peruvian  appeared  as  an  exclusive  piece  of 
news  in  a  Sunday  paper.  And  the  Duke, 
who  was  wont  to  disapprove  of  the  Duchess's 
habit  of  promiscuous  wedding-gift  giving, 
observed  :  "  Don't  you  think  we  might  send 
that  nice  girl  some  little  thing  just  to  show 
that  we  remember  her  ?  Nora  Playling 
worked  her  like  a  black  !  I  hope  she's  going 
to  be  idle  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  agreed  the  Duchess 
cordially. 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  she  said 
quietly :  "  If  you'll  go  shares,  dearest,  I'll 
send  her  a  little  ruby  brooch  I  saw  at 
Farringdons'  the  other  day.  It  was  quite 
cheap.  I  happen  to  know  that  rubies  are 
Donna  Julia's  favourite  stone." 


SPRING  COMES  SINGING. 


OPRING  comes  singing  down  the  gusty  street, 
^     Wind -kissed,  lissom,  light  of  foot,  and  sweet, 
Conies  from  wooded  glades  sun -dappled,  bringing 
Visions  of  blue  scilla -bells  aspringing 
Into  life  beneath  her  happy  feet. 

How  my  hungry  heart  leaps  up  to  greet 
The  heraldings  of  winsome  music  winging 
Down  the  budding  lanes,  where  fair  and  fleet, 
Spring  comes  singing  ! 


For  with  a  clear  cool  canticle  replete 
With  ancient  exultation  interknit, 

With  wind's  and  sea's  bright  laughter,  heavenward  flinging 
Note  upon  note  till  heaven  and  earth  are  ringing, 
Spring  comes  singing  ! 

E.  B.  W.  CHAPPELOW. 
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THEY  were  walking  slowly  along  a 
garden  path,  and  well  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  and  by  all  the  rules 
of  the  game  should  have  been  perfectly 
happy.  It  was  due  to  another  individual 
that  they  were  not,  and  this  party  of  the 
third  part  was  Suzanne's  father.  The 
further  fact  that  a  party  of  the  fourth  part, 
in  the  shape  of  a  young  man  generally 
admitted  to  be  extremely  eligible,  had  been 
asked  for  the  week-end,  added  more  com- 
plications. This  was  the  result  of  a  kindly 
but  short-sighted  impulse  on  the  side  of 
Suzanne's  mother.  It  gave  what  the  girl 
rather  felt  to  be  the  finishing  touch. 

In  these  modern  days  of  ours  it  is  an 
indisputable  truth  that  young  people  have 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  their  parents. 
Well-meaning  parents,  kindly,  generous 
parents  they  may  be,  but  until  as  a  class 
they  learn  the  art  of  self-obliteration  at 
certain  psychological  moments  they  will 
inevitably  fall  short  of  the  ideal  progenitor. 

In  a  general  way  Suzanne  had  had,  up  to 
the  present,  little  to  complain  of  ;  but  there 
were  gaps,  or  rather  deficiencies,  here  and 
there  that  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  made  good.  The  present  case  was  one 
in  point.  She  was  prepared  to  begin,  really 
begin,  life  on  six  hundred  a  year  with  the 
youth  who  at  this  moment  seemed  bent  on 
giving  her  every  imaginable  physical  sup- 
port on  a  perfectly  raked  and  level  path. 
She  was  also  just  as  unwilling  to  undertake 
any  contract  whatever  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Herriman  Sykes,  who  legally  anticipated 
the  future  possession  of  many  acres,  broad 
and  fat,  and  a  fortune  which  even  after  the 
assaults  of  death  duties  would  remain  very 
comfortable. 


Mr.  John  Scarlet,  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  at  the  moment  giving  the  physical 
support,  knew  this,  but  was  still  uncom- 
forted.  He  looked  at  the  pinkness  of  her 
cheek  with  the  exotic  eye  of  a  lover,  and 
sighed  despondently. 

"  And  it  isn't  as  though  I  couldn't  make 
you  happy.     Can't  your  father  see  that  ?  " 

"  If  he  doesn't.  Jack,  it's  not  for  lack  of 
my  assuring  him.  No,  I  think  it's  just 
because  he  thinks  he  wouldn't  be  happy 
himself  in  thinking  that  we  were  pretending 
to  be  happy — ^that  is  after  a  while — while 
we  really  should  be  utterly  happy  without 
pretending  at  all.     That's  it,  dear." 

It  sounded  a  good  deal  to  John,  and  quite 
complicated,  but  he  wias  in  no  mood  to 
analyse. 

"  He's  frightfully  hard  to  get  at,  and  we're 
quite  unlike  each  other — I  mean  in  our 
tastes." 

"  I  know,  I've  thought  a  lot  about  it, 
and,  John,  can  you  act  ?  " 

He  grinned  a  little.  "  Action  is  my  strong 
suit,  but  I  get  no  chance  here." 

"  I  don't  mean  that."  She  stopped, 
turned,  and  sent  him  a  glance  suddenly 
very  bright  and  earnest.  "  If  you  haven't 
anything  in  common,  why  can't  you  manu- 
facture something  ?  " 

"  I  loathe  fishing,  and  I'm  a  fool  at  psy- 
chology. What  can  one  do  with  a  man  who 
divides  his  life  between  the  two  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  stop  loathing  fishing  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  love  it,  or  at  least  act  as 
though  you  did,  wouldn't  that  be  a  sort  of 
applied  psychology  ?  " 

He  was  profoundly  interested.  "  You've 
dug  up  something  now.     Carry  on." 

"  Well,  you  might  begin  by  not  looking 
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at  me,  or  so  far  away,  when  father  talks 
about  dry  flies,  and  you  might  do  a  little 
reading  about  it  so  as  at  least  to  look  more 
intelligent.  Then  he  might  ask  you  to  go 
fishing  with  him,  and " 

John  shuddered.     ''  Sorry — please  go  on." 

She  laughed.     "  I  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

"  But  Sykes  will  get  on  to  it,  and  he  talks 
like  a  professional — fishing  or  anything  else. 
We'll  both  be  .^wallowing  in  the  same  pool." 

''  I'll  see  that  he  doesn't,  and,  anyway, 
I'll  be  on  the  bank  if  you  get  out  of  your 
depth." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  seeing  that  Sykes 
doesn't  ?  " 

**  Jack,  you  don't  know  me  very  well  yet, 
after  all?  " 

"  Eh— why  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  ask  things  like  that  if 
you  did." 

"  Sorry  —  I  —  ah  —  well  —  when  do  I 
begin  ?  " 

*'  You  have  three  days  before  Friday, 
and  I'll  leave  the  rest  to  your  natural  percep- 
tion.    I  thought  engineers  were  full  of  it." 

His  reply  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject-matter,  and  he  went  away  a 
little  later  not  very  hopeful.  But  he  did 
take  the  next  train  to  town,  and  spent 
three  days  in  a  library,  during  which 
he  harassed  the  officials  of  that  admirable 
institution  with  demands  for  books  on  the 
''  genus  piscis  "  of-  every  known  variety, 
and  consulted  all  authorities  on  the  pisca- 
torial art  who  had  reached  the  dignity  of 
print.  Friday  morning  found  him  pale  and 
haggard,  and  he  journeyed  to  Somerset 
eyeing  the  various  streams  he  passed  with 
an  antipathy  that  bordered  on  hatred.  To 
his  further  discomfiture  he  found  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Sykes  had  preceded  him  by  an  hour. 

Suzanne  met  each  of  them  in  her  two- 
seater,  and  if  any  recorder  had  taken  note 
of  her  conversation  on  these  occasions,  it 
would  have  appeared  that  history  is  made 
and  unmade,  and  the  future  of  humans  is 
considerably  juggled  with  by  the  modern 
young  woman.  To  Arthur  she  was  very 
cordial  and  welcoming,  and  they  had  not 
covered  a  mile  before  he  felt  much  encour- 
aged. And  why  should  he  not  feel  encour- 
aged when  she  went  so  far  as  to  take  him 
into  her  confidence  in  the  most  free-handed 
way  possible  ? 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  with  a  charming 
twinkle,  "  father  is  a  little  difficult  to  those 
who  do  not  know  him  well.  He's  a  good 
deal  of  a  recluse,  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  amongst  his  books." 


The  ears  of  young  Sykes  were  wide  open. 
''  What  kind  of  books  ?  " 

"  Foreign  politics.  He's  frightfully  keen 
on  it." 

'*  That's  good.  I'm  keen  myself — did  a 
lot  of  it  at  Oxford." 

She  glanced  at  him,  rather  startled.  "  You 
never  told  me." 

"No.  You  see  I  didn't  know  what  sort 
of  thing  would — ah — interest  your  father, 
and  I  was  waiting  to  find  out.  Now  I'm 
rather  bucked." 

"  Splendid  !  "  She  was  staring  straight 
ahead,  her  small  .face  rather  set. 

''  He  doesn't  go  in  for  sports — waste  of 
time,  eh  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  just  that." 

"  But  I  seem  to  remember  that  he  did  a 
bit  of  fishing." 

*'  He  has,  in  times  past."  Suzanne's 
voice  was  very  musical. 

"  Turned  against  it,  eh  ?  Funny,  the 
twists  a  man  takes — dead  against  what  he 
used  to  like.  Thanks  awfully.  I  say, 
Suzanne !  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  nice  to  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  behave  yourself." 

He  looked  at  her  oddly,  and  decided  not 
to  argue  the  point — yet. 

'*  Anyone  else  coming  ?  " 

"  Yes,  John  Scarlet,  and  my  aunt  is  stay- 
ing with  us." 

"Is  he  the  engineer  chap  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Arthur  did  some  rapid  thinking.  "  My 
governor  wants  an  engineer  to  take  charge 
of  some  big  works  in  Hull.  I  might  put 
the  job  in  Scarlet's  way." 

"  He  has  a  job,  I  believe  quite  a  good 
one,  but  it's  nice  of  you  to  think  of  it." 

Arthur  was  silent  for  a  moment,  watching 
the  slim  brown  hands  on  the  steering  wheel, 
and  staring  as  often  as  he  dared  at  the 
pi  quant  e  little  profile.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  shift  Scarlet  well  into  the  North  of  England. 
Usually  rather  sure  of  himself,  he  now  felt  a 
shade  of  uncertainty,  but  he  was  a  shrewd 
young  man,  and  fully  realised  what  it  would 
have  meant  to  most  girls  to  have  his 
possessions  laid  at  their  feet.  If  at  times 
he  showed  this  a  fraction,  it  was  only  because 
several  other  girls  had  left  him  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  reception  his  proposals  would  meet 
with  from  them.  It  was  one  of  Suzanne's 
attractions  that  she  had  given  no  indication 
whatever. 

"  Well,"  he  blurted  suddenly,  "  you  know 
why  I  come  here  for  a  week-end." 
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"  So  nice  of  you,  Arthur.  I'm  frightfully 
flattered." 

"  Are  you  never  in  earnest  ?  "  he  protested. 

"  Isn't  it  very  earnest  to  drive  three  miles 
to  meet  you  ?  " 

That  humbled  him,  and  he  expressed 
suitable  gratitude.  "  Kipping  of  you.  And 
why  shouldn't  we  drop  my  things  at  the 
house  and  have  a  spin  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  spin  round  in  a 
few  minutes  to  meet  someone  else." 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  asked  suspiciously. 

*'  Mr.   John  Scarlet.     There's  the   house 


evils.  Suzanne  was  too  juvenile  to  marry. 
Why  couldn't  the  girl  be  content  with  a 
healthy  coimtry  life  for  another  year  or 
two  ? 

Lady  Darnell  in  her  soft  kindly  way^felt 
rather  helpless — which  for  her  was  nothing 
unusual.  She  liked  John  the  best,  but  had 
a  secret  ambition  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
Suzanne  as  *'  my  daughter  who  married  one 
of  the  Sykes — ^the  Broadmoor  Sykes,  you 
know."  So  much  more  intriguing  than  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  M.E.,  who,  however  nice 
and  manly,  probably  wore  blue  overalls  at 


'  Sir  David  blinked  at  him.     *  What  do  you— er— suggest  to— ah— meet  the  difficulty  ?  '     There  was  a  tone 
in  his  voice  that  young  Sykes  could  not  diagnose.     But  Suzanne  knew  it — and  trembled." 


now,  so  please  talk  to  father  till  I  get  back 
— you  know  his  subject.  And,"  here  she 
smiled  divinely,  "  be  patient  with  him  if 
he's  a  little  slow  in  getting  into  it." 

The  conversation  that  took  place  while 
John  was  being  transported  to  the  Darnell 
place  was  of  a  more  intimate  but  not  more 
sentimental  character.  It  consisted  largely 
of  instructions  which  young  Scarlet  received 
in  startled  silence,  and  tucked  away  for 
further  use.  Nor  was  there  any  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  these  two  swains 
were  greeted  by  Sir  David  and  his  wife. 
The  former  took  them  to  be  unavoidable 


times  and  soiled  his  hands  with  the  greasy 
black  stuff  that  comes  off  motor-cars.  She 
confided  something  of  this  to  her  husband 
while  she  adjusted  his  dress  tie. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  young 
men  of  to-day,"  he  said  testily,  '^  and  much 
less  the  young  women.  I  suppose  they're 
the  product  of  the  war,  and  if  so,  we've 
lost  it.  He's  too  self-opinionated  for  my 
taste." 

"  I  wouldn't  say  that  Mr.  Scarlet  was  self- 
opinionated,"  she  put  in  mildly. 

"  Possibly  not ;  but  I've  never  heard 
him  talk  except  about  engineering — which 
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means  nothing  to  me.  And  young  Sykes 
seems  to  waste  most  of  his  time — ^from  what 
little  I  hear." 

She  reflected  that  this  was  slightly  extreme 
fron?,  one  who  was  only  too  happy  to  put 
in  a  week  with  his  dry  flies,  but  any  remark 
to  this  effect  would  have  been  misplaced. 
Nor  had  years  devoted  to  the  study  of 
psychology  produced  anything  of  a  practical 
or  literary  nature. 

"  Suzanne  seems  very  attractive  to  all 
types  of  men,"  she  murmured. 

**  H'mph — I  wish  they'd  let  her  alone  for 
a  while." 

His  wife  realised  that  Suzanne  did  not 
wish  to  be  let  alone,  but  here,  again,  argu- 
ment seemed  unprofitable. 

"It's  an  infernal  nuisance,"  he  grumbled 
on :  "  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  these 
chaps  have  been  sidling  into  my  study,  all 
trying  to  tell  me  things  about  my  own 
daughter,  as  if  I  didn't  know  more  about 
her  than  they  did."  He  grinned,  then  gave 
an  amused  chuckle.  "  If  they  had  any  real 
perception,  they'd  spend  part  of  their  time 
cultivating  me — and  you,  my  dear.  That 
would  be  practical  psychology.  When  some 
decent  chap  develops  sense  enough  to  see 
that,  I'll  consider  him  seriously.  But  I 
object  to  the  youth  who  suddenly  realises 
my  existence,  and  begins,  '  I  say — sir — 
about  your  daughter — er — sir.'  That  For- 
tescue  boy  called  me  *  sir '  one  evening  last 
year  till  I  was  dizzy.  I've  wondered  since 
if  he  expected  to  stupefy  me  into  con- 
sent." 

She  laughed,  giving  his  tie  a  final  little 
pat.  "  How  did  you  feel  yourself,  David, 
about  that  age  ?  Come — ^the  gong  will 
sound  in  a  minute." 

Some  two  hours  later  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Suzanne  experienced  a  very  definite 
trepidation.  Dinner  had  passed  off  smoothly, 
considering  that  the  two  young  men  who 
faced  each  other  across  the  Darnell  silver 
seemed  totally  unaware  of  each  other's 
existence.  Conversation  had  been  kept 
general,  her  father  was  quizzically  good- 
tempered,  and  she  wondered  how  long  it 
would  last.  The  men  finished  their  port, 
followed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  still 
the  skies  appeared  clear.  It  was  very  soon 
after  this  that  the  trouble  began,  when 
Arthur,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
chair  next  Sir  David,  leaned  forward  in  his 
most  deferential  manner. 

"  Very  interesting  situation  in  Asia  Minor 
just  now,  sir,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Sir  David  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 


prise, for  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  thoughts 
were  turned  toward  a  certain  pool  that 
ought  to  be  fished  the  moment  the  water 
fell  a  little. 

"  Eh— what  situation  ?  " 

*'  The  French  trouble  with  the  Druse 
tribes.  That,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Eiffian  affair,  forces  one  to  a  serious 
conclusion." 

His  host  did  not  look  as  though  he  had 
ever  been  forced  to  anything,  or  ever  would 
be.  Now  he  made  an  indefinite  gesture,  in 
which  the  young  man  found  apparent 
encouragement. 

"  That — with  the  movement  for  self- 
determination  in  India,  coupled  with  the 
Kalmuck-Nordic  trouble  in  China,  indicates 
a  general  upheaval  out  of  which  anything 
may  come.  I  expect  you  agree  with  me 
there,  sir." 

There  was  a  general  upheaval  indicated, 
but  much  nearer  home.  Young  Sykes,  how- 
ever, guessed  nothing  of  this.  He  only 
noted  that  Sir  David  pulled  down  his  brows, 
and  got  rather  red  in  the  face.  Privately 
the  older  man  was  not  anxious  to  agree 
about  anything,  and  felt  more  than  ready 
to  do  the  opposite  ;  but  young  Sykes,  who 
was  working  very  hard,  remembered  that 
his  host  was  a  bit  slow  in  embarking  on 
his  favourite  topic. 

"  Quite,"  said  the  latter,  a  shade  thickly. 
"  Anything  else  occur  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal.  Of  course  there  will 
be  the  natural  repercussion  of  all  this  in 
the  Sudan,  which,  on  account  of  its  potential 
cotton  supplies,  is  going  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant country  to  us,  even  more  so  than  in 
the  past.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of 
the  politico-economic  factors  which  the 
present  government  must  consider  very 
carefully." 

Sir  David  blinked  at  him.  "  What  do 
you — er — suggest  to — ah — meet  the  diffi- 
culty ?  " 

There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  young 
Sykes  could  not  diagnose.  But  Suzanne 
knew  it — and  trembled.  Just  at  that 
moment  she  caught  a  whisper  from  a  promis- 
ing M.E.  who  was  sitting  as  close  to  her 
as  the  circumstances  permitted. 

"  Jove,  listen  to  Sykes  !  I  wish  I  could 
uncork  something  like  that." 

"  Don't  you  try  to  uncork  anything 
to-night ;  everything  is  working  beauti- 
fully." She  had  a  frantic  struggle  to  hold 
her  voice  steady.  "  Your  line  is  fish — • 
nothing  but  fish — with  a  dash  of  psychology 
if  you  can  work  it  in  neatly.     If  you  could 
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somehow  link  up  the  two  it  would  be 
wonderful." 

"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  psychological 
fish  ?  " 

"  Ssh  !  "  she  tittered.     "  Listen." 

Young  Mr.  Sykes,  who  felt  encouraged 
and  distinctly  flattered,  assumed  his  most 
impressive  manner. 

''  The  difficulty,  sir,  can  in  my  opinion 
be  met  only  in  one  way.  That  is  by  united 
effort  here  at  home.  We  have  too  many 
onlookers  who — er — ^take  no  share  in  national 
duties — too  many  men  of  means  who  occupy 
themselves  in  wasting  their  time." 

Sir  David  choked  a  little.  "  Just  how, 
in  your  opinion,  do  they  waste  it  ?  " 

His  voice  wa&a  shade  ragged,  and  Suzanne 
held  her  breath,  appalled  at  the  first  rumble 
of  the  storm  she  had  provoked.  The  thing 
had  gone  past  her  now,  and  she  was  sorry 
for  Arthur,  who  toddled  so  cheerfully  up  to 
be  sacrificed. 

"  Well,"  announced  that  misguided  youth, 
*'  they  don't  carry  their  share  of  the  load, 
but  spend  their  time  hunting,  fishing  or 
shooting,  without  any  thought  of  the  troubles 
of  their  country." 

*'  You  left  out  billiards,"  put  in  Sir  David 
with  rising  sarcasm.  He  snorted  like  a 
young  horse  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  one 
could  almost  see  him  pawing  the  ground. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  controlled  himself, 
and  turned  suddenly  to  John : 

"  Play  billiards.  Scarlet  ?  " 

John  caught  a  whisper,  and  nodded 
happily.     '^  Yes,  sir,  as  often  as  I  can." 

"  Then  we'll  have  a  hundred  up.  So 
come  and  help  me  to  waste  another  hour  or 
so,"  he  added  satirically. 

John  stole  a  glance  at  the  face  of  young 
Sykes,  and  followed,  marvelling  greatly.  In 
the  billiard-room  Sir  David  regained  some 
of  his  lost  composure,  the  pink  spots  faded 
in  his  temples,  and  he  knocked  off  an  initial 
break  of  eighteen  in  a  rather  professional 
manner.  It  was  after  a  difficult  but  very 
satisfactory  losing  hazard  that  he  smiled 
with  a  sort  of  grim  amiability,  and  shot  a 
quick  look  at  his  opponent. 

*'  What  other  methods  of  wasting  time 
have  you  acquired.  Scarlet  ?  " 

"  Fishing,"  said  John  promptly.  "  But 
I  don't  know  it's  really  fine  points." 

Sir  David  nodded.  "  Good  !  Fishing  is 
an  art,  and  to  be  successful  one  has  more 
or  less  to  imagine  oneself  a  fish." 

John  had  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  sort  of 
fish  his  host  would  most  easily  simulate, 
and  swallowed  hard.     '*  I  find  the  study  of 


flies  equally  interesting,"  he  said  soberly. 
"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  most  successful 
flies  must  be  either  Ephemeridae  or  Phry- 
ganidae  ?  " 

Sir  David  regarded  him  with  positive 
interest.  "  Naturally,  since  they  are  bred 
in  the  banks  of  the  waters  over  which  they 
live.  Of  course  the  majority  of  them  belong 
to  the  Neuroptera.  By  the  way,  are  you  a 
formalist  or  colourist  in  flies  ?  " 

'*  A  formalist." 

"  Very  sensible  of  you.  I — ah — happen 
to  be  one  myself.  The  colourists  act  as 
though  a  trout  had  no  natural  instinct. 
Had  any  fishing  lately  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  worse  luck.  By  Jove,  you 
handle  a  very  pretty  cue  !  " 

"  More  evidence  of  a  wasted  life."  Sir 
David  grinned  reflectively.  "  Would  you 
care  to  get  up  early  to-morrow  ?  There's  a 
pool  not  far  from  here  I'd  like  to  show  you." 

The  young  man  skilfully  missed  a  per- 
fectly simple  long  jenny.  "  There's  nothing 
I'd  like  so  much." 

"  Right  !  "  The  head  of  the  house  of 
Darnell  sank  the  red  with  a  contented 
chuckle.  "  My  game,  I  think.  We  should 
get  away  not  later  than  seven,  and  I'll  have 
you  called  in  time.  Do  you  prefer  a  split 
bamboo  or  a  light  greenheart  ?  I  have  both 
to  spare." 

John  had  known  the  difference  only  for 
two  days,  so  felt  safe  in  saying  that  he 
would  be  glad  of  either.  But  he  prayed 
silently  that  he  might  be  able  to  avoid  its 
use. 

"  I  assume  it  won't  be  over  six  ounces," 
he  threw  in  casually. 

Seven  o'clock  of  a  June  morning,  lawns 
dew-diamonded,  sweet  air,  and  Sir  David 
in  the  spirits  of  a  schoolboy.  The  rest  of 
the  house  was  very  quiet,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sleepy  maid  who  brought 
up  early  tea,  John  saw  no  one  but  his  host, 
save  when  a  hand  projected  from  Suzanne's 
window  and  signalled  things  intelligible  only 
to  a  lover.  Then  over  a  wide  fresh  country, 
with  glimpses  of  the  Atlantic  far  in  the 
north  till  they  reached  a  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  which  wound  a  willow-bordered  stream. 
And  the  nearer  they  got  the  more  cheerful 
did  Sir  David  become. 

"  I  leased  this  river  ten  years  ago,  and 
there's  nothing  better  in  Somerset  to-day. 
Do  you  generally  fish  up  or  down  ?  " 

John  knew  this  to  be  a  point  on  which 
authorities  differed.  "  I've  tried  both,  sir, 
and  really  see  no  difference." 

*'  Nor  do  I ;    but,  fish  up  or  down  here, 
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there's  one  trout  we  shan't  get.  I've  been 
after  him  for  three  years.  He'll  go  about 
five  pounds,  and  rules  this  pool  Fm  taking 
you  to." 

Scarlet  knew  that  the  king  of  the  pool 
was  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  had  commenced  to  feel 
decidedly  nervous.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
talk  with  a  semblance  of  learning  after  three 
days'  steady  cramming,  but  to  go  into  action 
under  the  critical  eyes  of  an  expert  was 
quite  another  matter.  This  was  large  in 
his  mind  when  they  reached  the  stream. 
Even  to  his  limited  knowledge  it  looked 
attractive.  Some  twenty  yards  across,  and 
with  a  tawny  tinge,  one  could  tell  from  the 
size  of  half-submerged  boulders  that  the 
water  was  fairly  deep.  A  narrower  neck 
farther  down  was 
traversed  by  a  foot- 
bridge. The  bank  on 
which  he  stood  sloped 
gently,  but,  opposite, 
it  was  some  two  feet 
high,  and  overhanging. 
The  water  seemed  deep 
there,  too. 

"  We  can't  do  much 
wading  here,"  said  Sir 
David.  "Which  side 
will  you  take  ?  " 

John  knew  that  he 
must  shortly  make  a 
mess  of  it,  and  what 
he  really  craved  was 
all  the  privacy  pos- 
sible. And  the  other 
bank  was  the  more  thickly  timbered. 

*'  I'd  like  to  go  across,  sir.  It  doesn't 
matter  much,  judging  by  the  character  of 
the  water." 

Sensible  young  man,  thought  his  host, 
and  evidently  a  fisherman.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  certain  private  ideas  of  his  own, 
one  of  those  little  secret  promptings  that 
no  fisherman,  be  he  even  a  churchwarden, 
will  ever  reveal,  not  to  his  dearest  and  best. 
What  he  felt  this  morning  was  that  the  big 
trout  would  be  feeding  on  the  east  side  of 
the  pool,  the  side  on  w^iich  they  now  stood. 
On  the  few  occasions  when  he  had  risen  it 
was  always  here  or  a  bit  farther  down. 
Quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
this  to  Scarlet. 

"  Then  suppose  you  take  the  west  bank 
and  work  up.  Here's  the  rod  I  think  you'll 
fancy,  flybook  and  the  rest  of  it.  You'll 
find  some  excellent  droppers  in  the  flap  at 
the  back.     Good  luck  to  you." 


John  concealed  his  relief,  and  moved  off. 
Sir  David  concealed  his,  and  got  very  busy. 
Peace  descended  on  both  banks,  and  young 
Scarlet,  crossing  the  footbridge,  made  his 
way  to  the  north.  In  a  secluded  spot  he 
fitted  things  together,  using  imagination  and 
cloudy  memories  of  boyhood.  Then  he  put 
on  the  two  first  flies  in  the  book,  made  a 
cast  that  was  unduly  muscular,  and  hooked 
a  pliant  young  willow. 

He  swore  to  begin  with,  but  presently 
laughed.  It  seemed  that  his  strength  was 
to  sit  still  and  do  as  little  damage  as  possible, 
and  thus  avoid  suspicion.  He  was  desper- 
ately anxious  that  his  bubble  reputation 
should  not  be  pricked.  So  he  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  thoughts  of  Suzanne, 
and  young  Sykes'   appalling  break  of  the 
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previous  evening.    He  had 

had  no  talk  with  Suzanne 

since  then,  but  recognised 

the    hand    of     an     artist.        x 

Peering   between  the  wil-    '/  / 

lows,    he   saw,    far  down, 

the    figure    of    Sir    David     whipping    the 

stream  with  professional  accuracy.      Then, 

he  looked  over   the    bank    into  the  tawny 

water.     It  seemed  about  three  feet  deep. 

There  were  multi-coloured  pebbles  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  tangle  of  roots  projecting 
from  the  gravel  face.  Two  yards  out  w^as  a 
black  boulder,  and  below  this  a  little  back- 
water where  the  current  hung  and  dallied. 
On  one  side  of  this  backwater  he  could 
make  out  something  dark  and  wedge-shaped, 
like  the  point  of  a  great  blunted  spear.  It 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  floor  of  the  stream. 
While  he  watched,  idly,  the  thing  moved 
forward  a  fraction,  and  he  perceived  slowly 
breathing  gills  and  oval  fan-like  fins  that 
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winnowed  riiythmically.  Then,  with  a  gasp, 
he  realised  that  this  must  be  the  great  trout 
— a  noble  fish — such  a  fish  as  fishermen 
dream  of — the  lord  of  the  pool ! 

He  lay  quite  motionless,  and  did  some 
quick  thinking.  His  line  and  cast  were 
snarled  in  a  willow.     He  crawled  back  from 


In  the  midst  of  this  quandary,  he  felt  a 
curious  revulsion.  Fishing  might  be  an  art, 
but  what  had  he  to  do  with  art  ?  He  was 
an  M.E.  As  for  this  trout,  he  had  survived 
because  he  was  a  master  of  arts.  But,  at 
bottom,  all  fish,  however  superficially  sophis- 
ticated,    must    have    primitive    instincts. 


"  Something  leaped  vertically  from  the  water,  cut  a  shining  arc  in  the  morning  air." 


the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  freed  them. 
Another  attempt  would  no  doubt. have  the 
same  result.  He  knew  no  more  about  flies 
than  he  did  of  psychology,  and  the  betting 
was  a  thousand  to  one  on  the  trout.  Was 
it  the  wise  thing  to  tell  Sir  David  ?  But 
how  could  he  do  this  without  revealing  his 
own  helplessness  ? 


They  7nust  be  primitive,  and  sometimes  do 
unexpected  things.  He  turned  this  over  in 
his  mind,  honestly  wishing  now  that  he  did 
know  something  about  fish.  What  did  they 
do  in  their  spare  time  ?  What  would  amuse 
or  attract  them  ?  There  were  libraries 
about  fish,  but,  after  all,  only  three  things 
were  needed  to  catch  them — line,  hook  and 
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bait.  Most  fish  were  caught  without  any 
art  whatever.  It  was  that  way  when  the 
world  was  young.  Why  should  it  not  be  the 
psychological  way  to  catch  this  monster  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  that  kind  of  a  fish. 

He  took  another  squint  at  Sir  David, 
who  appeared  to  be  busy  with  a  fish  of  his 
own,  then,  ruthlessly  stripping  a  fly  to  the 
bare  hook,  he  impaled  on  this  a  strip  of  fat 
ham  from  the  sandwich  in  his  pocket,  tied 
a  pebble  into  the  line  a  foot  above  the  bait, 
took  the  thing  in  his  fingers  and  let  it  down. 
It  was  crude  to  a  degree.  It  outraged 
every  canon  of  art.  It  was  utterly  clumsy, 
utterly  obvious.  And  it  was  beyond  the 
imagination  that  any  self-respecting  fish 
could  regard  it  with  anything  but  contempt. 
Down  went  that  strip  of  ham,  and  dangled 
coarsely,  insolently,  in  front  of  the  trout's 
nose. 

Now  there  are  impulses  of  men  that  pass 
belief,  so  why  not  similar  impulses  on  the 
part  of  "  Salmo  fario  "  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  lord  of  the  pool  was  bored  stiff  with 
artificial  flies,  however  dexterously  dropped 
above  him.  Perhaps  his  domestic  affairs 
had  made  him  truculent.  Or,  and  this  is 
more  likely,  his  taste  was  a  bit  jaded,  and 
he  had  secret  yearnings  for  something  that 
looked  like  ham.  At  any  rate,  nothing  of 
this  sort  had  come  his  way  for  a  long  time, 
and  his  psychological  condition  was  such 
that  he  felt  decidedly  interested.  Of  course 
he  saw  the  pebble  and  hook  and  the  rest  of 
it,  but  that  did  not  frighten  him,  it  being  a 
simple  matter  to  one  of  his  experience  to 
take  the  ham  and  leave  the  hook.  So  he 
paused  for  a  breathless  moment,  then,  win- 
nowing his  fins  more  rapidly,  launched  him- 
self forward  with  a  thrust  of  his  broad,  strong 
tail.  In  the  same  second,  Scarlet,  keyed 
to  the  utmost  pitch,  shut  his  eyes  and  jerked 
with  all  his  strength.  Something  leaped 
vertically  from  the  water,  cut  a  shining 
arc  in  the  morning  air,  and  descended, 
flopping  prodigiously,  ten  feet  behind  him. 

It  is  argued  by  certain  authorities  that 
successful  criminals  have  their  moments  of 
triumph,  however  nefarious  the  deed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  young  Scarlet  had  his,  but 
they  did  not  last  long,  and  were  followed 
by  others  of  frenzied  activity.  Keeping 
well  behind  the  willows,  he  worked  the 
hook  out  of  the  savage  jaws,  took  the  cast 
off  his  line,  laid  the  great  fish  bedded  in 
grass  in  his  creel,  and  walked  calmly  south- 


ward just  as  Sir  David  came  ashore,  very 
wet  and  only  partially  satisfied. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you've  done  better  than 
I  have." 

"  What  about  this,  sir  ?  "  The  tone  was 
almost  a  purr.  "  Kather  a  pretty  fish,  don't 
you  think  ?  " 

Sir  David  looked.  His  mouth  opened. 
His  eyes  bulged.  Then  he  licked  his  lips, 
and  stared  at  young  Scarlet  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  envy  and  awe. 

"Sit  down,  will  you,"  he  said  shakily, 
"  sit  down.  You've  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  you've  don6.  Jove,  sir,  you've  made 
history  !  "  He  choked  a  little,  regarding 
the  lord  of  the  pool  with  reverential  gaze. 
"  I'd  be  greatly  obliged  if  you'd  give  me 
all  the  details  possible,  now,  before  you 
forget  them.  And  how  in  the  world  did 
you  land  him  with  so  little  fuss  ?  " 

The  sequel  of  what  Scarlet  then  said,  and 
the  modesty  with  which  he  said  it,  cannot 
be  given  in  detail,  but  its  effect  was  far- 
reaching.  It  was  observable  in  the  account 
Sir  David  gave  to  his  wife  before  lunch.' 
It  could  be  traced  in  the  cordiality  with 
which — in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Herri- 
man  Sykes — he  pressed  young  Scarlet  to 
come  down  to  Somerset  as  often  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  It  made  itself  felt  in  the  tele- 
gram which  the  same  Mr.  Sykes  received, 
calling  him  back  on  urgent  affairs.  It  was 
without  doubt  the  taproot  of  the  placidity 
with  which  Sir  David  and  his  wife  glanced 
at  each  other  when  Lady  Darnell  hazarded 
that  she  really  thought  that  Suzanne  and 
Mr.  Scarlet  were  rather  well  suited,  and 
there  was  something  about  Mr.  Sykes  she 
had  privately  never  cared  for.  In  all  these 
matters  the  same  effect  was  apparent. 

But  Suzanne  herself  was  under  no  such 
spell.  She  was  very  happy,  very  charming, 
and,  when  they  managed  to  be  alone,  delight- 
fully affectionate — perhaps  a  bit  more  than 
that.  On  the  very  first  opportunity  she 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

*'  Jack,  how  on  earth  did  you  do  it  ? 
Father  is  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  killed  the 
fish  himself.  He  says  your  talk  with  him 
this  morning  was  absolutely  illuminating 
from  both  points — fishing  and  psychology. 
He's  going  to  write  an  article  on  it.  Now 
tell  me  \  " 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  psychological 
fish,"  said  young  Scarlet.  "  We'd  better 
let  it  stand  at  that." 
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M' 


fE.  DUMPHRY  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  two  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  paper 
after  his  own  heart.  It  was  serious  almost 
to  the  point  of  being  portentous. 

In  the  arts  and  science  the  paper  was 
strong.  It  always  made  Mr.  Dumphry  feel 
intellectual,  and  he  liked  a  little  intellec- 
tuality on  Sunday. 

The  second  paper  was  principally  com- 
posed of  pictures,  and  Mr.  Dumphry  bought 
it  chiefly  to  keep  the  family  off  the  other 
one.  While  they  admired  the  photographs 
he  tucked  his  own  twopennyworth  of  solem- 
nity under  his  arm  and  vanished. 

It  happened  that  one  Sunday  Mr.  Titmus, 
the  newsagent,  took  into  his  employ  a  new 
boy,  and  the  new  boy's  delivery  of  the 
papers  was  rather  hectic.  Mr.  Dumphry 's 
own  special  organ  was  correctly  delivered. 
Instead  of  the  usual  illustrated  Sunday 
paper  there  came  a  copy  of  "  The  Sunday 
Flashlight,"  which  also  purveys  a  vast 
number  of  photographs.  What  with  the 
theatre  and  the  bathing  season  every  num- 
ber gives  a  generous  provision  of  more 
or  less  undraped  beauty. 

"  I  can't  think  what  that  man  Titmus  is 
doing,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  He  knows 
perfectly  well  what  papers  I  take  on  Sunday 
and  he  should  instruct  his  boys  properly." 

"  I'll  make  a  point  of  speaking  to  him 
^  about  it  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry.  "  It 
is  most  annoying." 

"Do.  On  second  thoughts  I'll  just  have 
a  look  at  this  paper  myself  before  you  take 
it  away." 

As  Mr.  Dumphry  turned  its  pages  a  head- 
line attracted  his  attention  :  "  Our  Hun- 
dred Guinea  Prize." 

Even  if  one  is  a  chartered  accountant 
and  doing  quite  well  at  it,  a  hundred  guineas 
is  a  nice  round  sum  and  merits  a  little 
attention.     It  happened  that  the  prize  was 


offered  for  a  post-card  addressed  to  the 
Sporting  Editor  of  "  The  Sunday  Flash- 
light "  containing  a  forecast  in  the  correct 
order  of  the  first  three  horses  in  the  Cam- 
briwitch,  to  be  run  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. All  post-cards  were  to  be  received 
by  the  first  post  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Dumphry  was  inclined  to  consider 
this  competition.  He  knew  one  end  of  a 
horse  from  the  other  perfectly  well,  but  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he 
knew  much  more  than  this.  He  had  never 
taken  any  interest  in  racing.  However, 
often  and  often  had  he  heard  that  the  fore- 
cast of  experts  of  the  daily  press  had  been 
mistaken.  A  fluke  might  succeed  where 
wisdom  failed.  If  he  did  not  win  it  would 
mean  the  loss  of  only  one  penny  stamp,  and 
if  he  did  win  he  thought  he  could  find  a 
use  for  a  hundred  guineas.  He  proceeded 
to  acquire  inforniation. 

He  read  the  racing  article  in  "  The  Sunday 
Flashlight  "  and  was  told  that,  barring  acci- 
dents, the  author  did  not  see  how  Tintop 
could  possibly  lose.  He  turned  then  to  his 
own  favourite  paper,  where  even  the  racing 
article  had  a  quiet  pontifical  dignity. 

"  I  shall  not  myself,"  said  the  writer, 
"  expect  to  see  the  favourite  Tintop  in  the 
first  three.  It  is  my  opinion,  as  I  said 
last  week,  that  Wandering  Lamb  will  win, 
with  Campion  and  Sirius  close  up." 

Well,  if  everybody  held  exactly  the  same 
opinion  and  that  opinion  happened  to  be 
correct,  then  the  hundred  guineas  would 
have  to  be  cut  up  very  small  for  a  division. 
Mr.  Dumphry  reserved  his  judgment.  After 
all,  it  would  be  time  enough  if  he  sent  in 
his  forecast  on  Tuesday  evening.  In  the 
meantime  he  consulted  other  newspapers. 
One  of  them  had  apparently  two  sport- 
ing correspondents  and  they  both  gave 
different  horses,  which  seemed  to  Mr. 
Dumphry  to  be  grossly  unfair.     He  went 
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so  far  as  to  buy  a  copy  of  a  sporting  paper 
called  *'  The  Dead  Cert,"  which  claimed  to 
have  given  many  profitable  winners  in  its 
previous  issue.  This  assured  him  that  any- 
thing which  could  beat  Bingo  would  win. 
Mr.  Dumphry  had  not  so  far  heard  of 
Bingo.  This  perplexed  him.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  "  The  Dead  Cert  "  was  a 
source  of  embarrassment.  He  did  not  dare 
to  leave  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket  either 
at  home  or  at  his  office.  It  might  have 
created  quite  a  wrong  impression.  Finally, 
he  left  it  under  the  seat  of  a  railway-carriage. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  send  up  his 
post-card  he  felt  that  he  could  trust  no 
expert  at  all.  He  put  himself  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  goddess  of  chance.  He 
wrote  the  names  of  the  horses  down  on 
slips  of  paper,  folded  them  up,  put  them  in 
his  hat,  agitated  the  hat,  and  took  the  first 
three  that  he  happened  to  draw  out.  He 
did  not  expect  to  win,  of  course,  and  had 
merely  done  the  thing  for  amusement. 

At  11.30  on  Wednesday  morning  Mr. 
Albert  Henn  called  by  appointment  at 
Mr.  Dumphry's  office.  Mr.  Henn  was  the 
chairman  and  managing  director  of  Pease, 
Baxter  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  letter  which  made 
the  appointment  also  intimated  that  the 
company  proposed  to  make  a  change  in 
their  chartered  accountants. 

"  It  may  surprise  you,  Mr.  Dumphry,"  said 
Henn, ''  to  hear  that  we  are  making  a  change. 
The  firm  which  acts  for  us  has  done  so  for 
many  years  and  we  have  had  no  serious 
fault  to  find.  But  old  Mr.  Kanley  is  now 
retiring  and  his  son  comes  into  partnership. 
I  should  not  feel  easy,  and  my  fellow-direc- 
tors would  not  feel  easy,  if  we  employed 
that  gambler,  his  son.  It  is  notorious 
that  he  bets  regularly  and  that  he  attends 
race-meetings.  I  don't,  of  course,  know 
what  your  view  on  such  a  subject  would  be." 

"  Well,"  *«aid  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  I  don't 
think  I  ever  had  a  bet  in  my  life,  and  I  have 
certainly  never  attended  a  race-meeting. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  interests 
me.  But  I  should  think  it  possible  that  a 
man  with  good'  self-control  might  do  both 
and  yet  continue  to  conduct  his  business 
satisfactorily."  . 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Henn. 
"  I  can't  have  it  and  I  won't  have  it.  What 
are  we  here  for  ?  In  my  firm  we  believe 
in  work.  Once  a  man  takes  to  gambling 
there  is  always  the  risk  that  he  won't  know 
where  to  stop.  Anybody' who  is  employed 
in  my  office  is  told  when  he  is  engaged  that 
no  betting  is  permitted,  and  if  it  is  found 


out  that  he  has  made  any  bet,  even  for  a 
small  sum,  he  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 
He  takes  his  post  on  that  distinct  under- 
standing. With  what  sort  of  consistency, 
then,  can  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  gambler  Ranley  ?  The  position  would 
be  ridiculous.  Why,  my  own  office-boys 
might  criticise  me — and  with  very  good 
reason  too.  No,  no,  Mr.  Dumphry.  It's 
generous  of  you  to  try  to  find  an  excuse  for 
a  professional  rival,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
But  in  any  case,  that  gambler  goes. 
And  now,  Mr.  Dumphry,  I  want  to  talk 
business." 

The  business-talk  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Dumphry.  He  sat  in  deep  thought  for  a 
few  minutes  after  Mr.  Henn  had  gone,  and 
then,  as  the  clock  struck,  he  rose  to  go  out 
to  lunch.  The  sun  was  shining.  The 
prosperity  of  Mr.  Dumphry  was  increasing. 
Everything  was  a  warm  rosy  pink.  And 
something  special  in  the  way  of  lunch 
seemed  indicated.  A  grilled  sole  and  a 
slice  of  Camembert  cheese  could  not  be 
called  excessive.  But  the  silver  tankard 
beside  Mr.  Dumphry  was  a  wicked  camou- 
flage. That  tankard  was  not  filled  without 
a  previous  removal  of  gilt  foil  and  wire 
from  a  cork.  It  was  very,  very  seldom  that 
Mr.  Dumphry  indulged  himself  in  that 
way. 

His  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  his 
business.  It  had  grown  of  late.  Mr. 
Dumphry  himself  did  things  which  he  felt 
he  should  not  do — things  which  could  be 
quite  safely  left  to  intelligent  subordinates. 
If  he  had  a  partner  and  a  larger  office,  he 
could  confine  himself  to  the  chief  direction. 
It  was  a  thought  that  had  already  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  slow  and  reluctant  to 
make  any  change  in  business.  Now  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  change  would  be 
forced  upon  him.  He  put  it  all  down  to 
luck.  It  hardly  occurred  to  him  that  it 
could  be  assigned  to  extreme  care,  sufficient 
knowledge  and  ability,  rigid  principles 
and  high  character.  For  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  us  that  we  are  rarely  proud  of  the  things 
that  we  can  really  do,  but  are  quite  likely 
to  be  a  little  conceited  about  the  things  we 
wish  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Dumphry's  mind  had  strayed  far 
away  from  "  The  Sunday  Flashlight."  He 
had  completely  forgotten  that  he  had  ever, 
to  satisfy  a  whim,  sent  in  an  entry  for  the 
Hundred  Guineas  Competition.  He  was 
reminded  of  it,  however,  when  he  came  out 
from  luncheon  by  newsboys  who  shouted 
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"  Winner  of  the  Cambri witch."  Mr.  Dum- 
phry  expended  a  penny  ;  if  the  paper  had 
cost  twopence  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have 
bought  it  at  all. 

But  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  news  in 
the  Stop  Press  he  was  amazed.  The  first 
three  horses  in  the  Cambriwitch  were  the 
three  which  he  had  given  in  the  order  in 
which  he  had  placed  them.  Well,  things 
never  come  singly.  This  would  mean  a  hun- 
dred guineas  for  Mr.  Dumphry.  It  was  as 
if  it  had  been  destined  that  everything 
should  go  right  for  him  that  day. 

But    when    he    got    back    to    his    office 


point  out  to  him  that  he  had  neither  made  a 
bet  nor  witnessed  a  race.  There  would  be 
definite  evidence  that  he  had  interested 
himself  in  racing.  He  could  imagine  Mr. 
Albert  Henn  speaking  scathingly  of  that 
gambler  Dumphry  and  expressing  his  grati- 
tude that  he  had  found  the  hypocrite  out 
before  he  came  up  for  election.  Mr.  Hen^ 
would  talk.  Business  would  drop  away. 
These  things  cannot  be  kept  secret.  He 
would  no  longer  be  trusted.  He  would 
lose  one  appointment  after  another.  In 
two  years  he  would  be  a  ruined  man.  And 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  hundred  guineas  that 


"  Mr.  Dumphry  expended  a  penny  ;  if  the  paper  had  cost  twopence  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  bought  it  at  all.' 


and  began  to  think  things  over,  his  views 
changed.  He  remembered  that  in  that 
number  of  "  The  Sunday  Flashlight  "  he 
had  seen  an  interview,  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait, with  the  engaging  bricklayer  who  had 
won  the  previous  Hundred  Guineas  Compe- 
tition. It  seemed  likely  to  him  that  a  simi- 
lar interview  would  be  demanded  with  him, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  a  hundred 
guineas  from  a  newspaper  and  at  the  same 
time  to  refuse  so  small  a  return.  The 
publicity  'would  be  perfectly  disgusting, 
and  it  might  be  not  only  disgusting,  but 
dangerous.  What  on  earth  would  Mr. 
Albert  Henn  say  ?     It  would  be  useless  to 


he    could    not    even    pretend    he    urgently 
needed. 

He  had  made  a  mistake.  In  business 
Pease,  Baxter  &  Co.  made  the  nether  mill- 
stone look  like  wet  blotting-paper.  When 
the  Board's  ethical  principles  also  came 
into  action  they  were  hard  enough  to  cut 
thin  slices  from  diamonds.  And  Mr.  Henn 
was  practically  the  board  and  also  the 
general  meeting.  Until  the  bright  star  of 
Henn  appeared  above  the  horizon,  there 
were  years  when  the  dividend  was  passed 
and  even  two-and-a-half  seemed  luxury. 
Henn  it  was  who  brought  the  shareholders 
out  of  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  land  of 
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twelve  with  an  occasional  bonus.  In  Henn 
they  trusted,  and  what  Henn  told  them  to 
do  they  did.  Against  this  very  powerful 
and  highly  ethical  gentleman  it  was  vain  to 
contend.  That  gambler  Dumphry,  would 
never  be  elected. 

The  idea  occurred  to  the  wretched  man 
that  he  might  go  to  the  office  of  "  The  Sunday 
Flashlight,"  see  the  editor,  and  beg  to  be 
allowed,  though  he  had  won,  to  withdraw 
from  the  competition.  But  he  knew  he  was 
not  the  type  of  man  that  ever  succeeds  in 
seeing  the  editor.  The  janitor  of  the  office 
would  eye  him  with  contempt  and  sus- 
picion, and  make  him  fill  up  a  form,  and 
after  a  long  wait  he  might  be  granted  two 
minutes  by  the  editor's  secretary's  assistant. 
This  would  be  a  young  man  who  would 
listen  to  him  without  concealing  his  impa- 
tience and  weariness,  and  then  say  : 

"Well,  I'll  put  it  to  the  editor.  Can't 
promise  anything.  If  he  wants  to  publish 
your  name  and  address  he's  got  the  right 
— one  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition. 
G'morning." 

And  in  the  next  number  of  the  paper  his 
name  and  address  would  appear^^h  some 
facetious  observations  about  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  chartered  accountant  who 
refused  a  hundred  guineas. 

No,  that  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It 
would  be  unlikely  to  do  him  good,  and 
might  make  bad  worse.  The  only  hope 
left  to  that  gambler  Dumphry  was  that 
nobody  would  call  Mr.  Henn's  attention  to 
"  The  Sunday  Flashlight."  It  was  a  very 
slight  hope ;  there  is  always  somebody 
able  to  interfere  maliciously  and  glad  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Dumphry's  imagination,  now  in  a 
thoroughly  morbid  condition,  went  on.  It 
was  quite  probable  that  on  the  following 
night  when  he  returned  home  he  would  be 
told  that  there  were  two  gentlemen  waiting 
to  see  him.  Gentlemen  would  not  have 
been  the  word  he  would  now  have  used 
himself.  They  would  be  the  interviewer  and 
the  caricaturist  from  "The  Sunday  Flash- 
light." The  caricaturist  would  make  a 
drawing  exaggerating  every  slight  defect 
of  his  face  and  figure  and  holding  him  up 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.  The  inter- 
viewer would  lure  from  him  statements 
which  he  never  meant  to  make  and  would 
break  his  word  as  to  keeping  them  out  of 
the  interview. 

Mr.  Dumphry  rose  from  his  seat  and 
paced  the  room.  A  certain  amount  of 
spirit  came  back  to  him.    No,  prize  or  no 


prize,  he  would  not  be  interviewed  and  he 
would  not  be  caricatured,  and  he  would 
even  refuse  a  copy  of  his  photograph.  That 
was  definite,  and  he  would  leave  explicit 
orders  as  soon  as  he  got  home.  He  might 
or  might  not  be  a  ruined  man.  With  his 
previous  high  character  he  might  manage  to 
live  the  thing  down.  But  at  any  rate  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  vulgarity  of  public 
insult  and  misrepresentation.  There  was 
apparently  no  way  out  of  it.  Nothing  could 
save  him,  but  at  any  rate  he  would  go  into 
the  thing  like. a  gentleman. 

And,  as  he  paced  the  room,  he  saw  through 
his  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  somebody  putting  up  a  new  evening 
bill  of  a  newspaper.  That  bill  merely  said  : 
"  Cambri witch  :  Remarkable  Sensation." 
Mr.  Dumphry  resumed  his  seat  at  his  writing- 
table  and  rang  his  bell. 

"  Smith,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "  I  wish 
you'd  just  go  out  and  get  me  the  latest 
edition  of  some  evening  paper.  I  want  the 
market  figures  to  correct  an  account." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Smith,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  the  paper  in  question. 
Mr.  Dumphry  turned  hurriedly  to  the  City 
page  and  as  soon  as  the  clerk  was  out  of 
the  room  consulted  another  section.  This 
told  him  that  the  winner  of  the  Cambri- 
witch  had  been  disqualified.  Therefore  Mr. 
Dumphry  had  not  won.  Therefore  all  the 
disasters  with  which  he  had  been  torturing 
himself  would  not  take  place.  He  breathed 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief. 

Mr.  Dumphry  had  no  pity  for  the  owner 
and  trainer  of  the  disqualified  animal  nor 
for  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
backed  it.  He  never  even  thought  of  them. 
He  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
wonderful  escape.  Then  and  there  he 
registered  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would 
never  take  part  in  such  a  competition 
again.  The  risk  was  too  great.  The  pro- 
bability was  that  one  would  not  win,  but 
there  was  always  the  terrible  possibility 
that  one  might.  He  shuddered  as  he 
thought  how  near  he  had  come  to  such  a 
disastrous  victory. 

His  spirits  rose  rapidly.  Never  now  could 
Mr.  Albert  Henn  speak  of  "  That  gambler, 
Dumphry."  His  character  was  restored  to 
its  pristine  whiteness.  He  was  genial  and 
beaming  as  he  passed  through  the  outer 
office  on  his  way  home.  And  this  was 
observed  by  twd*  of  his  clerks. 

"  Governor  looks  pretty  cheerful  to- 
night," said  the  first. 

"  Expect  he  backed  the  winner  for  the 
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Cambriwitch/'  said  the  second  bitterly. 
His  bitterness  may  be  excused,  he  himself 
having  squandered  a  shilling  on  a  piece  of 
cat*s-meat  in  the  Also  Ran. 

Mr.  Dumphry's  gaiety  was  also  notice- 
able at  dinner  that  night.  He  said  that  he 
hated  to  talk  shop  after  business  hours,  and 
that  he  would  not  give  any  details,  but  that 
he  rather  thought  he  had  done  a  very  good 
day's  work.  He  made  no  reference  to  his 
very  unusual  libation  at  lunch,  and  the  com- 
petition had  already  passed  from  his  mind — 
the  sponge  had  gone  over  the  slate. 

Mrs.  Dumphry  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  luck,  but  that  for  a  man  with 
Ernest's  remarkable  type  of  mind  success 
was,  sooner  or  later,  a  certainty. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Dumphry  had  a  further 
and  very  satisfactory  interview  with  Mr. 
Albert  Henn. 

On  Friday  Mr.  Dumphry  addressed  his 
staff.  He  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  their  personal  liberty,  and  he 
regarded  any  unnecessary  interference  with 
personal  liberty  as  a  bad  mistake.  But 
in  the  matter  about  which  he  had  to  speak 
it  was  not  only  their  personal  liberty  but 
the  business  itself  which  was  concerned. 
He  referred  to  betting.  He  drew  a  picture 
of  the  man  in  a  responsible  post  who  loses 
at  betting,  borrows  the  firm's  money  to 
pay  his  losses,  intending  to  repay,  bets 
and  loses  again,  and  takes  more  money — 
till  finally  disclosure  and  absolute  ruin  come 
upon  him. 

For  the  future,  then,  betting  would  be 
prohibited  and  anybody  who  was  found 
to  have  made  a  bet  would  be  instantly 
dismissed.  The  rule  might  sound  harsh, 
but  other  firms  had  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  it.  For  instance,  Pease,  Baxter  &  Co. 
had  enforced  it  for  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  announce- 
ment was  popular,  but  Mr.  Dumphry 
received  no  resignations.  One  saddened 
clerk  said  that  the  boss  in  some  foxy  way 
must  have  found  out  that  he  had  planked  a 
shilling  on  that  three-legged  cripple  for  the 
Cambriwitch. 

"  For,"  said  the  conscience-stricken  crim- 
inal, "  he  never  took  his  eyes  ofE  me  the 
whole  time  he  was  talking.  Very  foxy  he 
is." 

Mr.  Dumphry  was  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  sufficiently  foxy  to  have  found  out 
what  had  taken  place  between  a  junior 
clerk  (whose  very  name  he  did  not  always 
remember)  and  a  street  bookmaker  in 
Bromley.     But  perhaps  he  was  not  wholly 


free  from  foxiness — or  shall  we  call  it  tact  ? 
He  proposed  to  tell  Mr.  Albert  Henn  that 
he  had  adopted  in  his  own  office  the  wise 
betting  prohibition  of  Pease,  Baxter  &,  Co. 
He  thought  he  might  be  able  to  use  it 
advantageously  in  other  cases.  And'  he 
remained  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself 
— until  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Dumphry  did  not  go  to  his  office  on 
Saturday  mornings  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  he  generally  managed  to  help  it.  On 
this  particular  Saturday  he  felt  that  he 
could  certainly  help  it  and  lingered  a  little 
over  his  breakfast — a  meal  which  on  business 
days  was  generally  somewhat  staccato  and 
abrupt. 

His  daughter  Queenie  entered,  saluted 
everybody  present,  gave  herself  an  out- 
size helping  of  porridge,  seated  herself,  and 
ripped  open  the  letter  which  she  found  by 
her  plate.  She  read  it  carefully,  with  wonder 
growing  in  her  large  eyes.  And  then  she 
uttered  with  emphasis  one  simple  word  : 

"  Gosh  !  " 

"  Really,  Queenie,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry, 
"is  it  necessary  to  use  such  very  strong 
language  ?  " 

"  Sorry,  mummie,"  said  Queenie,  "  but  it 
was  the  only  word  I  could  think  that  seemed 
to  express  it.  It's  a  fair  knock-out — I  mean, 
of  course,  that  it's  most  surprising.  Now 
just  listen,  all  of  you,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Come  into  a  fortune  ?  "  asked  Barbara. 

"  No,  but  it's  rather  on  those  lines. 
Don't  interrupt.  Last  Sunday  Titmus's 
boy  shed  '  The  Sunday  Flashlight '  at  this 
house.  There  was  a  Hundred  Guinea  Com- 
petition, and  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  put 
down  on  a  post-card  the  names  of  the 
first  three  horses  in  some  race  or  other — I 
forget  what  it  was  called.  So  just  for  a 
lark  I  had  a  shot  at  it,  taking  any  names 
I  liked  in  the  list.  After  that  I  forgot  all 
about  it  till  I  got  this." 

She  read  out  : 

"  Dear  Madam, — Sunday  Flashlight  Hun- 
dred Guinea  Competition.  No.  29.  Forty- 
three  correct  forecasts  were  received  for  this 
competition,  of  which  yours  was  one.  We 
therefore  enclose  cheque  for  £2  6s.  8(^., 
your  share  of  the  prize,  with  our  con- 
gratulations. No  acknowledgment  other 
than  the  endorsement  of  the  cheque  is  wanted 
or  expected." 

"  And,"  added  Queenie,  "  the  cheque's 
actually  here,  pinned  to  the  letter." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Barbara.  **  You're  a 
capitalist  and  a  profiteer.  Lend  me  five 
shillings." 
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"  Your  application  should  be  made  in 
writing,  when  it  will  be  duly  considered," 
replied  Queenie  coldly.  "  State  sex  and 
age,  if  any." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dumphry's  face,  screened 
by  the  leader  page  of  the  only  newspaper 
which   he   thought  worth  looking  at,   had 
been    convulsed    by    a    varying    series    of 
emotions.     At  first  when  he  believed  that 
Queenie  had  actu- 
ally won  the   hun- 
dred     guineas, 
horror    filled    him 
and  his  eyes    per- 
ceptibly protruded. 
Plans  came  to  him 
swift  as  light.     On 
no    account    must 
Queenie    be    inter- 
viewed.    He   must 
carry  her  off  with 
him  to  London  at 
once  before  the  in- 
terviewer     arrived 
and  take  with  him 
every  single  photo- 
graph   of    Queenie 
that   there   was  in 
the  ^    house,      and 
there     were     very 
many.      If    any 
undue    prominence 
were  given   to  her 
in    the    paper     he 
decided  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 
He      would     even 
point    it     out     to 
Mr.     Albert    Henn 
as  one  of  the  ter- 
rible things  that  a 
parent    may    have 
to  go  through.    He 
could  imagine  him- 
self    saying      that 
Queenie  was  but  a 
child,  knew  nothins 
about    horses    and 
cared  less,  and  had 
only  entered  for   the   competition 
for  the  fun  of  it.     He  had  spoken 
very  seriously  to  her  about  it  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  would  occur 
again.     He  would  also  explain  that 
it  was  merely  owing  to  a  mistake 
by  a   newsboy  that    any  copy  of 
*«The.    Sunday     Flashlight"    had 
ever  come  into  his  house. 

When  he  had  reached  this  point  Queenie 


began  to  read  out  the  editorial  letter,  and 
relief  came.     As  forty-three  forecasts  had 


'  The  cheque's  actually  here,  pinned  to  the  letter.' 


been  successful,  it   seemed   to   him   highly 
improbable    that    there    would    be    forty- 
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three     interviews.     What     would     happen 
would  be  merely  that  the  names  and  ad- 


able  conclusion.     Mr.  Henn  had  so  far  got 

Mr.    Dumphry's    business    address    alone. 

Tessel  Road  would  mean  nothing  to  him. 

He  had  had  a  narrow  shave,  but  once  more 

fortune  had  been  kind  to  him. 

Later  in  the  mprning  he  was  gardening 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  dis- 
cretion  when  Queenie    came  out 


"  Mr.  Dumphry's  face,  screened  by  the  leader  page  of  the  only 
newspaper  which  he  thought  worth  looking  at,   had   been   con- 
vulsed by  a  varying  series  of  emotions." 


dresses  of  the  forty-three  would  be  given 
in  small  print.  It  was  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Henn  would  ever  read  that  small  print. 
Even  if  he  did  he  might  come  to  no  unfavour- 


to  him  bearing  with  her  the    letter    and 
cheque. 

"  Look  here,  Dad,"  said  Queenie.     "  What 
do  I  do  about  this  l     It's  a  cheque  all  right, 
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but  what  I  want  is  the  money  for  it.  Mum- 
mie  says  she's  nearly  sure  that  it  has  to  go 
into  a  bank  and  I  haven't  got  any  bank." 

Mr.  Dumphry  examined  the  cheque. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said.  '*  I  think  I 
can  venture  to  cash  this  for  you.  You 
put  a  twopenny  stamp  on  the  back.  You 
see  they  mark  the  place  where  the  stamp 
goes.  You  sign  your  name  across  the 
stamp." 

"  What's  that  for  ?  "  asked  Queenie. 

"  It's  one  of  the  forms  of  highway  rob- 
bery practised  by  the  Government.  If  you 
do  that  I'll  cash  your  cheque  for  you." 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  said  Queenie. 
"  It's  awfully  kind  of  you." 

"  There's  just  one  point,"  said  Mr.  Dum- 
phry, resting  his  willing  foot  on  his  spade. 
"  I  should  very  much  prefer  that  you  never 
did  anything  of  the  kind  again  without  first 
consulting  me.  It  might  have  been  quite 
a  serious  matter  for  me  in  my  business." 

"  I  don't  see  how,"  said  Queenie.  "  Why, 
I  thought  you'd  quite  likely  have  a  shot  at 
it  yourself.  There's  no  harm  in  it,  is  there  ?  " 
C  "  Perhaps  not.  No  actual  harm.  But  a 
chartered  accountant  has  to  be  entirely 
above  suspicion.  I  don't  know  whether  I've 
ever  told  you  that  I  have  a  rule  in  my 
office  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  make  any 
bet  on  a  horse-race.  Suppose  you'd  been 
the  only  winner.  An  interview  with  you, 
accompanied  by  a  photograph,  would  pos- 
sibly have  appeared  in  '  The  Sunday  Flash- 
light.' " 

"  That  would  have  been  awfully  jolly," 
said  Queenie  wistfully,  "  but  I'm  afraid 
there's  no  chance  of  it.  They  wouldn't  do 
the  whole  forty-three  of  us." 

"  No  chance  of  it  ?  I  don't  want  there 
to  be  any  chance  of  it.  What  would  my 
employees  think  if  they  saw  such  an  inter- 
view and  photograph  with  my  daughter. 
Why,  they'd  think  I  had  one  set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  office  and  another  for  my  own 
house." 

'*  But,  Dad,  mine  wasn't  a  bet.  I  didn't 
risk  anything  except  the  post-card,  and  even 
that  I  sneaked  from  Barbara." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.     "  We 


won't  go  into  that.  You  won't  do  it  any 
more,   will  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  won't  if  you  don't  like  it. 
Now  I'll  just  hop. off  and  thingamise  this 
cheque  so  that  you  can  give  me  the  money 
for  it.     Shan't  be  a  second." 

Mr.  Dumphry  went  to  his  coat,  which  was 
hanging  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  took  two 
pound  notes  from  his  pocket-book,  supple- 
mented them  as  required  from  his  trousers 
pocket,  and  handed  the  money  to  Queenie. 

"  There  you  are,  my  dear,"  he  said. 
"  You  can  leave  the  cheque  in  the  library 
when  you've  endorsed  it." 


Mr.  Dumphry  found  among  the  papers  on 
the  breakfast-table  on  Sunday  morning  a 
copy  of  "  The  Sunday  Flashlight,"  and  it 
was  not  by  accident  this  time  that  it  had 
been  delivered.  He  found  exactly  what  he 
had  expected,  that  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  forty-three  successful  competitors 
were  given  in  one  paragraph  of  small  print. 
Queenie  Dumphry  appeared  as  Miss  M. 
Damphry,  and  though  Tessel  Road  was 
mentioned,  the  Rest  House  was  not.  Queenie 
was  always  called  Queenie,  but  her  real 
name  was  Mary  and  she  used  the  correct 
initial  for  formal  purposes.  Damphry  was 
a  misprint.  Chances  of  any  discovery 
seemed  to  be  remote  indeed.  ' 

And  then  a  little  farther  on  a  name  and 
address  caught  Mr.  Dumphry's  eye  and 
very  nearly  paralysed  him.  Among  the 
forty-three  winners  was  Mr.  Albert  Henn, 
Farndale  Court,  Harrow.  Mr.  Dumphry 
had  to  read  it  three  times  before  he  could 
believe  it. 

And  then  he  fell  into  meditation,  rather 
deep  and  very  dazed.  Somebody  offered 
him  the  excessive  sum  of  a  penny  for  his 
thoughts. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry, 
"  there's  hardly  anybody  ever  knows  what 
anybody  else  is  going  to  do  about  anything." 

"  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Dumphry,  "  that 
same  thought  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
though  I  couldn't  have  expressed  it  so 
well" 


COLONEL    FITZGERALD  AND   HIS   STAFF — INCLUDING   THE    GARDENER   AND   CARPENTER  :     ALSO    THE    DOG    AND    CAT, 
WHO    ARE   QUITE    FRIENDLY   WITH   THE   RABBITS    BUT   VERY   KEEN    ON    RATS  ! 


ANGORA   WOOL 

FARMING  IN 

ENGLAND 

WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

MEREDITH   FRADD 


AT  a  time  when  the  slogan  "  Buy 
British  Goods  "  is  being  so  insist- 
ently voiced  throughi^ut  the  land, 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  come  across  a 
successful  attempt  to  add  yet  another  British 
industry  to  those  we  are  rightly  bidden  to 
support. 

Until  quite  recent  years  the  French  have 
had,  practically,  a  monopoly  of  the  industry 
of  rabbit  wool  production  and  French 
Angora  rabbit  farms  have  had  enormous 
yearly  turnovers.  But  a  few  years  ago 
men  and  women  in  England — most  notice- 
ably Lady  Rachel  Byng---began  to  breed 
the    beautiful     rabbits,   and    to-day    such 


wool  farms  are  dotted  about  Great 
Britain. 

Possibly  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  studs  of  rabbits  bred  solely  for 
their  wool  is  that  owned  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C. 
Fitzgerald  at  Elstead,  one  of  Surrey's  most 
picturesque  villages.  Here  Angora  rabbits 
numbering  over  five  hundred  and  worth 
well  over  £1,000  are  supplying  to  a  Derby- 
shire mill  wool  of  such  beautiful  quality  that 
every  batch  sent  up  is  classed  "  A  Quality  " 
and  pronounced  by  trade  experts  of  much 
finer  and  more  valuable  texture  than  the 
foreign  products. 

"  I  took  up  this  business  quite  by  chance 
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on  my  return  home  from  Mespot,"  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  told  me.  "I  happened  to  read 
a  letter  from  Lady  Rachel  Byng,  in  a  daily 
paper,  pointing  out  the  opportunity  there 
was  for  rabbit  farming  as  a  wool-producing 
industry.  The  next  day  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  local  paper  of  half  a  dozen 
Angora  rabbits  for  sale  and  bought  them 
with  the  idea  of  giving  them  to  my  nephew. 
But  the  young  gentleman  was  not  interested. 
A  short  while  after  I  called  to  see  Lady 
Rachel,  when  on  holiday  in  her  district,  and 
was  so  interested  by  her  enthusiasm  that  I 


Colonel  Fitzgerald  and  his  assistants 
treat  their  captivating  charges  as  if  they 
were  human  people.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  "  persons  "  and  "  little  people,"  and 
one  has  only  to  pay  a  surprise  visit,  as  I  did, 
to  the  rabbitry  to  see  how  every  possible 
attention  is  paid  to  each  small  detail  that 
tends  to  make  "  the  little  people  "  healthy 
and  happy. 

The  first  yield  of  wool  is  taken  from  the 
rabbits  when  they  are  about  six  weeks  old, 
for  at  that  time  they  are  commencing  their 
baby  moult  and  the  loose  wool  is  simply 


ONE    OF   THE   LONG    SHEDS    CONTAINING   HUTCHES. 


took  a  course  of  instruction  from  her  and 
came  back  home  with  a  dozen  of  her  stock 
and  commenced  serious  work.  That  was 
about  two  years  ago.  The  first  rabbits  I 
had  bought  were  not  good  enough — you 
must  start  with  the  best  possible  wool- 
producing  strains — and  I  got  rid  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  one  buck — Joey — 
whom  I  have  kept  as  a  memento  of  my  first 
purchase.  Now  I  have  a  stock  of  nearly 
six  hundred  rabbits  and  litters  of  young  ones 
are  appearing  nearly  every  day.  I  have 
the  assistance  of  two  Yorkshire  ladies  and 
the  work  keeps  us  all  busy  from  early 
morning  to  evening." 


"  plucked  "  off  the  body  ;  from  then  on- 
wards, about  every  two  months,  the  wool  is 
clipped. 

"  An  adult  rabbit,  by  which  I  mean  one 
aged  at  least  eight  months,  gives  me,  I  find, 
an  average  yield  of  about  twelve  ounces  per 
annum,"  stated  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  "  and 
the  present  market  price  at  the  mills  is 
thirty-five  shillings  per  pound.  The  length 
most  suitable  to  the  mills  is  about  four 
inches.  The  French  product  is  often  seven 
inches,  but  the  spinners  say  that  such  a 
length  tends  to  breakages.  Moreover,  the 
French  wool  is  coarser  than  that  which  wo 
supply.     English   wool   is   generally   longer 
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tKan  French  but 
we  clip  before  it 
is  full  length.  I 
hkve  had  wool 
eleven  inches 
long.  _  My  pre- 
sent output  is  in 
•j:he  region  of 
fifteen  pounds  per 
month.  Careful 
records  are  kept 
of  the  yield  of 
wool  from  each 
rabbit,  and  I  find 
that,  roughly 
speaking,  each 
clipping  from  an 
adult  rabbit 
weighs  about 
three  ounces." 


COLONEL    FITZGERALD   AND   TWO    OF   HLS   ASSISTANTS   PLUCKINa    AND   TRIMMING   THE    RABBTTg. 


On  inquiry  as 
to  the  special  uses  to  which  Angora  rabbit 
wool  was  put,  I  was  informed  that  it 
is  made  up  into  ladies'  underwear  and 
babies'  clothing.  It  has  recently  been 
stated  in  the  Press  that  the  Duchess  of  York 
has  had  all  Princess  Elizabeth's  clothing 
made  from  the  warm  silky  material  pro- 
duced from  Angora  rabbit  wool. 

"  Furida  "  is  the  name  of  the  prepared 
wool.     It  is  dyed  many  colours. 

"  A  lady  recently  told  me,"  said  Colonel 


Fitzgerald,  "  that  she  finds  garments  made 
from  Angora  rabbit  wool  the  warmest  and 
lightest  possible  to  get,  and  the  whole  of  a 
garment  will  pass  through  a  wedding  ring, 
so  soft  is  it." 

Both  Colonel  Fitzgerald  and  his  manager- 
ess. Miss  Garner,  to  whom  he  pays  the 
greatest  tribute  on  the  successful  managing 
of  the  stock,  were  most  insistent  in  their 
statement  that  in  this  new  industry  there 
is  a  great  opening  either  for  the  man  and 
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woman  with  capi- 
tal, or  for  the 
cottager  who 
wishes  to  add  to 
his  slender  earn- 
ings.  A  good 
living  and  excel- 
lent return  on 
capital  invested 
is  assured  if  cer- 
t  a  i  n  essentials 
are  forthcoming. 
Firstly,  the  origi- 
nal stock,  how- 
ever large  or 
small,  must  be 
obtained  from 
strains  noted  for 
their  wool-pro- 
ducing   qualities. 

Once  these  are  bought  they  cost  no  more 
to  keep  than  a  child's  mongrel  pet.  Then 
one  must  be  prepared  for  really  hard, 
though  exceedingly  interesting  work,  and 
as  much  energy  and  use  of  brains  employed 
as  are  necessary  for  any  business. 

^■The  whole  of  '^  The  Royal  Powder  Puff 
Strain  "  (the  intriguing  name  given  to  his 
stud  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald)  are  housed  in 
outdoor  hutches  with  a  roof  overhead,  a 
system  which  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for 
the  very  few  cases  of  illness  and  still  fewer 


A    FINE    TRIO    READY   TO    BE   PACKED   OFF   TO    A   SHOW. 


deaths.  The  hutches  are  now  made  on  the 
farm,  an  operation  in  which  the  lady  assist- 
ants join,  and  cost  little,  being  the  result  of 
brains  expended  on  the  joining  up  of  two 
tea  chests  which  produce  a  hutch  three  feet 
by  two  feet.  Hutches  can  be  bought  at 
special  prices  with  all  sorts  of  fitments 
which  may  add  to  the  look  and  most  cer- 
tainly to  the  cost,  but  the  hutches  made  at 
this  farm  cost  only  a  few  shillings  and  are 
perfect  in  their  comfort  and  usefulness. 
Every    rabbit    owned    by    Colonel    Fitz- 


A   LUNCH-TIME    FROLIC   ON   THE   LAWN. 


THE    DAILY    GROOMINQ. 


COLONEL  FITZGERALD  CLIETING  A  RABBIT  S    WOOL. 


FIVE   Slii:<b    WlllCU    HAVE    BEEN    rRKPAKED. 


MISS  GARNER,  THE  MANAGERESS,  WITH  A  QUARTETTE. 
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gerald  is  named  at  four  months  old,  the  age 
when  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  dignity  of  a 
personal  hutch.  Every  now  and  again  a 
grand  naming  ceremony  takes  place  at 
which  a  godfather  and  two  godmothers, 
in  the  persons  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald  and  his 
two  lady  assistants,  take  over  their  duties 
in  preparing  the  youngster  for  its  future 
life  of  usefulness. 

"  Our  feeding  is  simple,"  replied  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  on  this  all- 
important  question.  "  In 
the  morning,  oats — about 
two  ounces  to  each  adult 
— hay  and  water.  In  the 
evening,  green  food,  con- 
sisting of  carrots  and 
their  tops,  plantains,  milk- 
thistles,  etc.,  much  of 
which  can  be  gathered 
along  the  roadside,  and 
water.  For  mother  with 
young  and  growing  young- 
sters, warm  bread  and 
milk  at  noon,  and  during 
the  winter  a  warm  mash 
for  all.  We  also  grow  a 
great  quantity  of  green 
stuff  in  the  rabbits'  own 
allotment.  Many  people 
think  rabbits  do  not  need 
water,  but  they  do,  and 
the  pots  in  my  hutches 
are  kept  constantly  re- 
plenished." 

In  the  breeding  of 
Chinchilla  rabbits  (another 
branch  of  rabbit  farming) 
for  their  fur,  the  little 
animals  are  bred  only  to 
be  killed,  but  no  rabbit  of 
"  The  Royal  Powder  Puff 
Strain"  is  ever  killed. 
Sometimes  they  die,  and 
in  that  case  their  skins 
are  preserved  and  quite  likely  eventually 
grace  a  child's  perambulator. 

By  the  by,  when  a  death  does  occur, 
which  is  very  seldom,  a  post  mortem  is 
always  held,  and  Miss  Garner  has  proved 
herself  an  adept  at  finding  out  the  cause  of 
death  so  that  "  a  true  and  honest  "  verdict 
may  result  with  its  information  for  the 
future.       ^ 

As  aa  example  of  the  care  given — and 
necessary — it  may  be  mentioned  that  apart 
from  the  regular  cleaning  out  of  every  hutch, 
the  feeding -pots  are  washed  in  disfectant 
every    day.     The    rabbits    are    bedded    on 


wheat  straw  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  hay  is 
always  hanging  outside  their  hutches,  so 
that  they  can  pull  it  through  the  wire-netting. 
When  rabbits  are  being  prepared  for  the 
show  bench  a  daily  grooming  is  essential,  but 
though  I  examined  many  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald's stock,  I  saw  not  one  out  of  the  six 
hundred  that  was  in  the  least  degree  matted. 
This  speaks  volumes,  considering  the  length 
and  texture  of  the  wool. 


BLOWING  Ur   ROBINSON  CRUSOE   IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SHOW  BENCH. 

worth  Twenty  Pounds. 


He 


There  are  secrets  in  every  trade  and 
business  and  no  doubt  Colonel  Fitzgerald  and 
Miss  Garner,  the  manageress,  have  their 
own  way  of  carrying  out  certain  duties  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  such  an 
industry  as  is  housed  in  the  grounds  at 
Elstead  ;  but  they  are  so  enthusiastic  that 
far  from  wishing  to  keep  this  new  and 
fascinating  business  to  themselves,  they  are 
anxious  that  others  should  take  it  up.     ; 

"  Tell  your  readers,"  said  Miss  Garner, 
'*  that  this  is  a  new  and  paying  proposition. 
One  Yorkshire  spinner  is  using  five  hundred 
pounds  of  Angora  wool  a  month  and  has  to 
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buy  from  France,  though  he  would  rather 
buy  from  British  farms." 

On  going  into  figures,  quite  roughly,  it 
would  seem  that  a  stud  of  one  hundred 
Angora  rabbits  would  cost  about  £50  per 
annum  to  keep  and  their  wool  would  fetch 
somewhere  around  £150.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  sale  of  young  stock  at  prices 
round  about  £2  apiece  and  the  sale  of  skins. 
The  old  idea  that  rabbit -keeping  is  but 
an  unsavoury  hobby  for  boys  until  they  tire 


of  their  pets,  can  be  effectually  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  the  facts,  figures  and  ocular  demon- 
stration to  be  obtained  at  the  **  Royal " 
Angora  Wool  Farm.  And  to  those  who 
have  found  poultry  farming  unsatisfactory, 
or  in  fact  to  anyone  who  has  a  love  for 
animals,  and  patience  to  persevere,  it 
seems  that  this  latest  industry  is  well 
worth  serious  consideration  as  one  that 
promises  to  bring  in  a  reasonable  and 
prompt  return. 


EASTER  EVENING. 

**  A  BIDE  with  us,  'tis  toward  the  evening  time. 

The  darkness  is  upon  the  land  and  sea  ; 
The  way  is  long— pray  tarry  thou  with  us,'* 
Thus  they  besought  the  stranger  courteously. 
The  stranger  who  came  walking  by  their  side. 
Who  walked  and  talked  with  them  along  the  way  ; 
Their  hearts  had  burned  within  them  as  he  spake 
Old,  wise,  exultant  words  that  April  day. 

**  Abide  with  us."     So  turned  he  to  their  door  ; 
He  washed  him  clean — the  humble  grace  is  said— 
Lo,  lifting  up  their  eyes — they  know  Him  now  : 
This  is  the  gentle  Jesus  breaking  bread  ; 
And  He  is  gone — has  vanished  from  their  sight- 
But  ah,  He  has  been  there— and  they  must  go 
Back  the  old  way,  no  longer  weary  now. 
To  tell  the  others  of  the  things  they  know. 


Abide  with  us,  'tis  toward  the  evening  time— 

O  Stranger  at  our  side — be  Thou  our  guest ; 

A  candle  burns — our  hearth  is  warm  and  bright— 

Our  door  is  now  flung  open — come  and  rest. 

How  did  we  fail  to  know  Thee — Blessed  One  ? 

Say  grace — break  bread — and  then  if  Thou  must  go, 

We  will  trudge  back  the  old  road  eagerly 

To  tell  the  others  of  the  things  we  know. 

GRACE   NOLL   GROWELL. 


SOMETHING 
CALLING 

By  DOUGLAS  NEWTON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    J.    R.    SKELTON 


OWEN  SAYCE  heard  the  two  men 
plainly,  and  anyhow  he  was  deliber- 
ately listening.  That  was  why  he 
was  here  in  this  little  dockside  "  pub."  It 
was  adventure — almost ;  or,  and  his  thin 
white  face  smiled  wearily,  as  much  adventure 
as  a  man  of  his  sort  deserved. 

That  was  his  attitude  until  the  murder  was 
mentioned. 

The  men  were  not  seamen  as  he  had 
expected.  They  did  not  speak  of  the  breath- 
less experiences  beyond  romantic  seas  his 
parched  soul  thirsted  for.  They  were 
criminals,  and  mean  ones  at  that.  Their 
talk  was  of  sneaking  crimes,  some  of  them 
vile,  furtive  evasions  of  the  police — and 
home. 

Queer,  that — home  !  But  it  was  true. 
Both  had  come  from  some  small  country 
place  the  name  of  which  Owen  Sayce  never 
caught,  and  they  had  not  met  for  many 
years.  They  had  celebrated  the  occasion 
and  were  a  little  drunk.  It  made  them 
boastful,  incautious  and  louder  of  voice  than 
they  knew.  If  it  had  not  been  for  all  this 
Owen  Sayce  would  never  have  heard  about 
the  murder. 

They  were  on  the  other  side  of  a  partition, 
close  to  it  as  he  was,  so  that  he  was  practic- 
ally at  their  elbow  though  they  could  not  see 
him.  Their  breed  of  bar,  no  doubt,  was  as 
empty  as  the  saloon  bar  in  which  he  sat  pre- 
tending to  read  but  really  reaching  out  for 
something — something  that  had  more  of  the 
breath  of  living  in  it  than  his  own  fiat 
existence. 

The  men  talked  with  the  increasing  reck- 
lessness of  the  slightly  tipsy  as  each  strove  to 
show  he  was  more  of  a  devil  of  a  chap  than 
the  other.  The  monotony  of  their  low 
adventures  was  fast  persuading  Owen  that 
crime  was  even  more  dull  than  his  own  daily 
round  when  the  one  with  the  husky  voice 


said  :  **  Torkin'  o*  'ome — *oo  do  you  think  I 
see  in  Santa  Orca,  two-three  year  back  ?  *' 

"  Santa  Orca,"  said  the  better  educated 
and  brighter  of  the  twain.  "  That's  South 
America,  hey  ?  Harvey  Regent  dodging 
warrants  ?  " 

*'  Guess  again." 

"  Only  chap  I  can  think  of." 

"  Young  '  Sandy  '  from  the  Manor.  The 
chap  who  did  in  the  old  Squire  ;  remember 
that  murder  .  .  .?  " 

"  You  bet  I  remember  it,"  jeered  the  other 
in  a  meaning  tone.  "  There  ain't  many  who 
know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do.  But 
you're  wrong  about  young  '  Sandy.'  He's 
dead." 

"  He  ain't,  then.  Saw  him  as  large  as  life 
in  the  Plaza  del  Coliseo,  Santa  Orca.  Of 
course,  he's  getting  on  now,  like  the  rest  o' 
us.  He  must  have  been  well  over  fifty,  but 
I  knew  'im  all  right," 

"  Couldn't  have  been  him,"  snapped  the 
other.  "  He  was  drowned  at  sea.  Him  an' 
the  girl  who  ran  away  with  him." 

''  I  guess  that  drowning  was  a  fake. 
Wasn't  I  gardener  boy  at  the  Manor  ? 
Didn't  I  know  Mr.  '  Sandy,'  an'  look  'ere, 
didn't  he  'ave  a  white  scar  in  'is  right  eye- 
brow where  'e  fell  from  'is  cob  ?  Well,  so 
did  this  Henry  Wild,  not  that  I  didn't  know 
'im  before  I  saw  the  scar." 

"  So  he  calls  himself  Henry  Wild  ?  "  said 
the  other,  suddenly  giving  in. 

"  That's  the  name,  'Enry  Wild.  Found 
that  out  when  I  shadowed  'im  to  'is  'otel. 
I  'ad  an  idea  about  touchin'  'im.for  a  little 
'ush  money — ^till  I  saw  that  'otel." 

"  A  na-poo  place  ?  " 

*'  Regular  dog's  'ole.  A  low,  dirty  Dago 
place.  I  wouldn't  be  seen  in  it,  'ard  up  as  I 
was." 

''  He's  pretty  low  down,  then  ?  " 

"  About  as  low  as  a  man  c'd  get,  I  should 
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say.  I  thought  as  much  when  I  saw  'is 
clothes.  Bit  of  a  shock  they  was  when  you 
remember  what  a  smart,  careful  chap  he  was. 
When  I  saw  that  'alf-breed  doss-'ouse  I 
knew  there  was  no  money  there.  Made  me 
sick  to  think  a  decent  white  man  had  come 
to  that,  let  alone  a  white  woman." 

''  The  girl's  still  with  him  ?  " 

"  Married  to  'im,"  said  the  husky  man. 
"  Only  she  ain't  a  girl  now.  She's  white- 
haired  an'  pinched.  That's  part  o'  wot  made 
me  turn  up  the  'ush  money  idea.  Miss  Cissy 
an'  'er  aunt  were  uncommon  good  to  my  old 
Ma.  I  'adn't  the  'eart  to  string  'em  up,  see- 
ing what  she'd  become,  she  'oo  was  such  a 
pretty,  perky  young  lady.  She's  got  pluck, 
Miss  Cissy." 

"  Yes,  she  always  had.  She  was  a  fine 
young  girl,"  said  the  other  man.  "  Comic, 
ain't  it,  to  think  she's  got  £1,500  a  year,  in 
her  own  right  too  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  'undred  !  "  gasped  the  other. 
"  Garn,  you're  codding.  When  I  saw  'em 
they  didn't  look  like  fifteen  'undred  pence." 

"  I  didn't  say  she  touched  it,  did  I  ?  " 
jeered  the  other.  "  I  said  she'd  a  right  to  it. 
So  she  has.  That's  where  it's  comic.  She 
can't  touch  it  because  it'd  give  him  away, 
see  ?  She  had  to  leave  that  behind  with  her 
good  home  and  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  I 
guess  she's  sorry  by  now  she  was  such  a 
fool." 

"  No,  I  think  she  ain't,"  said  the  husky 
voice.  "I  see  'em  together,  and  whatever 
she  feels,  she  ain't  sorry,  unless  it's  for 
'tm." 

"  Well,  she's  got  a  right  to  be  that,  any- 
how." 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  other,  ''  if  a  man 
bumps  off  'is  own  father " 

"  Aw,  you  don't  believe  that,  this  time  o' 
day,"  said  the  other  in  a  voice  of  superior 
acumen. 

"  But  there  ain't  a  doubt  o'  it,"  said  the 
other  pugnaciously.     *'  The  evidence  ..." 

"Oh,  the  evidence,"  the  other  mocked. 
"  The  evidence  would  have  hanged  him  all 
right — but  he  didn't  do  it  all  the  same." 

"  'Oo  did  it,  then,  if  'e  didn't  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  telling,"  jeered  the  other  in  a 
voice  that  said,  ''  But  /  can  tell." 

"  0'  course  *e  did  it,"  insisted  the  husky 
voice.  "  Didn't  all  the  servants  'ear  'im 
quarrelling  with  the  Old  Man  ?  Didn't  '« 
go  off  in  a  mad  rage  ?  Didn't  'e  bolt  for  it 
directly  after  the  murder,  an'  Miss  Cissy  with 
Im  ?  " 

"  They  bolted  because  they  saw  the 
evidence  was  dead  against  them.    But  that 


doesn't  say  he  did  it.  And  nobody  saw  him 
do  it,  anyhow." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  He  could  'ave 
sneaked  back  across  the  grounds  while  the 
old  man  was  walking  the  terrace  an'  done  it, 
nobody  knowing." 

"  He  wasn't  the  only  one  who  could  have 
come  sneaking  back  after  a  quarrel,"  jeered 
the  sharp  voice. 

"  I  know  what  you're  getting  at,"  the 
husky  voice  was  taunting,  "  that  what's-his- 
name,  the  fly-by-night  cousin  who's  got  the 
Manor  now.  But  that's  tripe.  'E  was  in  'is 
'otel  two  miles  away.  The  servants  saw  'im 
go  to  bed  an'  all.  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  they  did  .  .  .  fine  alibi  that,"  the 
other  was  bubbling  with  triumph.  "  Only 
someone  else  saw  him  sneak  across  the  fields 
and  knife  the  old  man  in  the  back — an'  then 
sneak  back  the  way  he  came  so  that  the 
hotel  servants  could  swear  that  they  called 
him  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Lummy !  "  said  the  other  in  awe. 
"  You  mean  it,  Ben  ?  Someone  saw  'im, 
you  say  !  .  .  .    At  that  time  o'  night  ?  " 

"Someone  setting  snares  in  the  Big 
Spinney,  which  looks  down  on  the  terrace," 
chuckled  the  other.  "  It  was  a  moonlight 
night,  too." 

"  Why  didn't   'e  come  forward,  then  ?  " 

"  He  had  no  right  in  that  spinney,"  said 
the  other,  who  was  obviously  enjoying  his 
companion's  awe.  "  An'  he  had  no  right  to 
set  snares.  ..." 

"  Poaching  .  .  .  'oo  was  it.  Bill  Jones  or 
Slick  Sam  .  .  .  ? " 

"  Don't  matter,"  said  the  smart  one. 
"  The  police  had  a  down  on  him  anyhow,  and 
then  the  man  he  saw  do  it,  the  cousin,  could 
tell  things  about  the  shooting  up  of  a  keeper 
that  meant  at  least  a  life  stretch.  ..." 

"  Slick  Sam,  by  gum,"  cried  the  other  in 
awe.     "  An'  'e  saw  it  all,  Ben  ?  " 

"  He  saw  it  all,"  said  the  other,  enjoying 
the  sensation  he  had  caused,  and  then  in 
grim  and  homely  words  he  described  that 
murder.  It  was  so  vivid  that  Owen  Sayce 
shuddered  and  almost  saw,  with  Slick  Sam, 
that  slinking  figure  of  a  man  creeping  across 
the  moonlight,  dodging  through  the  shadows 
until  he  was  at  the  back  of  the  old  man  pac- 
ing the  terrace.  He  saw  the  flame  of  the 
knife  in  the  moonlight,  the  fall  of  the  victim. 
He  saw  the  murderer  dispose  of  the  in- 
criminating weapon. 

"  You  know  there  are  big  stone  statues  all 
along  the  terrace  at  the  Manor,"  the  man 
Ben  explained.  "They  are  hollow.  The 
chap  shoved  the  knife  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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grinning  one  by  the  steps  down  to  the  lawn. 
.  .  .  It's  still  there,  like  as  not.  It's  a  sure 
hiding-place  and  he  wouldn't  risk  finding 
another.  .  .  .'* 

The  man  went  on  to  describe  the  murderer 
sneaking  off  in  the  shadows  across  the  fields, 
and  how  Slick  Sam,  the  poacher,  had  torn 
up  his  traps  in  frantic  fear  of  leaving  evidence 
of  his  being  there  and  so  being  drawn  into 
the  business  when  his  own  past  might  be 
exposed. 

"  Why  did  he  blab  to  you,  Ben  ?  "  asked 
husky  voice. 

*'  He  was  in  hospital  with  me,  second  time  I 
was  in  '  stir,'  "  said  Ben.  "  He  was  beginning 
to  get  religion  then.  He's  got  it  bad  now  ; 
last  time  I  was  home  he  was  the  Hector's 
gardener,  and  a  sidesman  too.  Well,  his 
conscience  was  beginning  to  hurt  him  an'  he 
asked  me  about  it,  whether  he  ought  to  give 
the  feller  up  to  justice  or  not,  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  An'  you  told  him  not  to  be  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  told  him  that,  '  Sandy  '  being 
dead,  bringing  it  up  might  only  hurt  him  an' 
do  nobody  any  good." 

*'  Mightn't  it  be  worth  something  to  us  ? 
That  chap  at  the  Manor  Inust  be  worth 
thousands  a  year.  Well,  mightn't  'e  be  worth 
touching.  .  .  ?  " 

*'  Blackmail — a  mug's  game  for  our  sort," 
snarled  the  other.  "  Forget  it,  you  fool. 
A  man  who's  done  murder  is  an  unhealthy 
feller  for  you  or  me  to  tackle." 

"  Well  .  .  .  what  about  the  other  over 
in  Santa  Orca  ?  He'd  pay  good  money  to 
clear  himself  and  get  back  to  the  Manor." 

"  Yes,"  the  other  said  furiously,  "  An' 
you'll  feel  fine  standin'  up  before  a  court 
giving  evidence  on  his  behalf.  Anxious  to 
have  your  record  mauled  over  by  the  police^j 
hey  ?  " 

'*  Crr,  no  !  "  quavered  the  other.  "  But 
it  might  be  done  cunning." 

"  It  can't  be,  you  bonehead.  How  will 
the  chap  clear  himself  unles.^  he  brings  in 
Slick  Sam  ?  An'  then  Sam'll  drag  me  in, 
and  I'll  drag  you.  They'll  pull  the  lot  of  us 
for  various  little  jobs  we  want  forgotten. 
You  know  how  the  police  deal  with  us  1 
I'm  not  anxious  to  go  back  to  '  stir,'  an'  I 
don't  suppose  you  want  to  either.  Thought 
not — ^then  you  keep  your  trap  shut  ...  I 
don't  know  that  I  haven't  been  a  darn  fool 
talking  as  it  is.  Who  knows  who  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  listening.  .  .  ." 

Husky  voice  uttered  an  oath  and  sprang 
up,  and  Owen  Sayce,  who  knew  enough  of 
the  theory  of  adventure  at  least  to  know 


when  to  make  himself  scarce,  slipped  silently 
out  of  the  saloon  bar  into  the  misty  st^reet. 
The  crooks  never  saw  him — and  he  never 
saw  them. 

Owen  Sayce  was  a  clerk.  He  had  been  a 
clerk  from  the  day  when  his  father's  death 
and  bankruptcy  had  ended  his  schooldays 
and  put  him  into  the  care  of  an  aunt.  She 
was  a  most  genteel  kind  of  aunt.  She  it  was 
who  had  decided  that  both  the  sea  and  the 
colonies  were  far  too  "  rough  "  for  anything 
bearing  the  name  of  Sayce,  and  had  got  her 
lawyer  to  find  Owen  a  position  in  the 
Domestic  Insurance  Corporation,  a  firm 
celebrated  for  the  "  tone  "  of  its  em})loyees. 

Owen  was  a  good  clerk ;  it  was  certain 
that  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  would  be  at  the 
head  of  quite  a  responsible  department  in  the 
office.  To  Owen  the  prospect  seemed  like  a 
form  of  slow  death.  Queer  that,  for  when 
his  aunt  heard  of  it  through  her  lawyer  she 
said  she  felt  she  could  die  happy. 

It  was  an  additional  bitterness  to  Owen 
that  he  looked  exactly  what  he  was.  He  was 
tall  and  thin,  he  stooped  a  trifle,  and  he  was 
pale.  He  was  also  very  quiet  and  retiring 
because  he  was  absurdly  sensitive.  Because 
of  all  this  he  was  passed  over  by  his  more 
robust  fellow-clerks,  male  and  female,  as  a 
spiritless  and  bookish  fellow.  Owen  Saj^ce 
rather  agreed  with  them.  His  shyness  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  a  creature  without 
backbone.  At  the  same  time  the  feeling 
did  not  make  him  like  his  life  better,  nor  cure 
him  of  his  curious  glamorous  longing  for  a 
larger,  fuller  and  more  dashing  life.  His 
directors  would  have  been  astonished,  and 
indeed  perturbed,  to  know  it,  for  they  looked 
upon  him  as  a  model  of  what  a  steady  and 
painstaking  employee  should  be. 

They  would  have  been  more  than  per- 
turbed had  they  known  that,  after  his  aunt's 
death,  he  went  straight  to  his  lodgings  eiich 
evening,  put  on  old  clothes  and  wander^  off 
into  neighbourhoods  full  of  aliens  and  the 
oaths  of  seamen  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the 
urgent  craving  within  him.  For  three  years 
he  had  done  this,  and  every  night  of  those 
years  he  had  said,  not  perhaps  in  words  but 
certainly  in  his  heart,  "  Perhaps  to-night 
something  may  come  along.  Perhaps  to- 
night will  change  my  whole  life." 

But  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  him, 
nothing  save  this  chance-heard  tale  of 
murder.  And  he'd  rather  that  hadn't.  It 
made  him  uneasy  and  wretched  rather  than 
thrilled  him. 

Thus  did  his  great  adventure  take  him. 
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It  made  him  uneasy  at  first.  ...  He 
came  away  from  that  little  "  pub  ''  thor- 
oughly upset.  He  had  wanted  something 
dashing,  not  this  rather  low  mixing  himself 
up  in  a  police  matter.  He  saw  at  once  it 
would  mean  that  and  it  disturbed  him.  ^  He 
had  heard  the  true  facts  of  a  murder,  and, 
since  he  was  a  decent  and  honourable  man, 


the  whole  mix-up  of  it.  It  was  this  shyness 
that  made  him  grasp  at  his  excuse,  that  made 
him  feel  that  there  were  overpowering 
reasons  why  he  should  not  go  to  the  police. 
When  he  realised  that,  though  he  had 
heard  much,  he  knew  next  to  nothing  at  all 
about  the  murder  ;  his  diffident  heart  thought 
the  thing  heaven-sent.     It  was  a  fact.     He 


**  Tt  was  a  big,  heavy, 
floppy  felt  hat;  he  lifted 
it  and  with  a  powerful 
sweep  brought  it  down 
over  the  head  of  the 
enake." 


and  since  another  man — and  more,  a  brave 
woman,  were  outcast  and  suffering  because 
of  this  miscarriage  of  justice,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  police 
whether  his  sensitiveness  loathed  the  idea  or 
not. 

That  was  the  trouble,  his  sensitiveness. 
He  hated  the  idea  of  being  dragged  in,  of 
being  mixed  up  with  mere  ugliness— of 
having  his  nightly  prowlings  made  public, 


knew  nothing  worth  while.  The  crooks  had 
talked  guardedly  and  he  had  listened  care- 
lessly at  first.  He  knew  that  their  talk  con- 
cerned a  murder  and  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  murder  it  was,  or 
the  name  of  the  man  murdered,  or  even  the 
place  where  the  murder  had  happened  .  .  . 
beyond  the  word  "  Manor  "  that  is,  and  the 
country  was  full  of  manors. 
All  he  had  was  a  string  of  unrelated  names, 
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some  of  them  merely  nicknames.  "  Sandy," 
for  instance,  meant  nothing  at  all,  and  Cissy 
was  as  vague,  while  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  hiding  in  Santa  Orca,  South  America, 
under  the  alias  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wild, 
didn't  help  a  bit.  Then  the  other  names 
"the  old  Squire,"  Slick  Sam  the  poacher, 
the  cousin  who  had  committed  the  murder, 
the  man  named  Ben  who  had  spoken  of  it 
.  .  .  what  could  they  convey  about  a  crime 
that  might  have  been  committed  twenty,  per- 
haps thirty  years  ago  ? — it  might  be  that  if 
"  Sandy "  was  well  over  fifty  now.  The 
police,  he  thought,  would  make  nothing  of  the 
story,  might,  in  fact,  laugh  at  him  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  mare's  nests,  especially  when  they 
found  how  he  had  got  his  information. 

His  reasoning  was  not  sound,  but  it  seemed 
sound  enough  to  him  to  back  his  absolute 
distaste  of  mixing  himself  in  such  an  affair. 
The  more  he  thought  it  over  the  more  he  was 
able  to  decide  that  he  would  be  a  fool  to 
carry  the  tale  to  the  authorities.  He  satis- 
fied himself  on  this  head.  He  satisfied  him- 
self so  completely  that  he  lost  his  uneasiness. 
It  was  then  he  started  to  be  wretched. 
He  had  really  been  wretched  all  the  time 
underneath.  It  was  because  of  the  girl 
Cissy.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  a  man's  part 
to  leave  that  girl  Cissy  in  the  lurch.  He'd 
been  touched  by  that  girl  from  the  first. 
What  pluck  she'd  shown,  what  devotion, 
what  a  fineness  and  nobility  of  love.  She'd 
given  up  an  income,  comfort,  friends,  all  she 
loved  in  life,  to  stand  by  her  man.  A  great 
spirit  like  that  deserved  the  highest  reward. 
.  .  .  And  it  was  he  who  stood  between  her 
and  her  reward.  ...  He  funked  it,  left 
her  there,  white-haired  and  pinched,  in  the 
gutter  of  a  South  American  town. 

He  couldn't  escape  that  girl.  His  imagin- 
ation and  his  sensitiveness  played  havoc 
with  him.  She  was  always  in  his  thoughts. 
Working  over  his  Fire  and  Burglary  policies 
he  would  see  a  picture  of  her,  pinched  and 
weary,  living  out  her  dreary  life  in  a  mean 
and  hot  little  South  American  town.  He 
saw  the  courage  in  her  eyes  and  the  yearning 
for  all  those  things  she  had  left — and  he  felt 
a  traitor.  She  became  an  obsession  to  him. 
She  was  always  by  his  side  in  mute  reproach 
and  his  sensitive  nature  writhed  under  her 
unspoken  condemnation.  He  alone  could 
give  her  comfort,  her  true  position,  her 
honourable  name — and  he  had  failed  her. 
He  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he  could 
do  nothing.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  too 
late,  he  had  left  the  thing  too  long.  It  was 
impossible   to   open   it   up   now.  .  •  .    He 


never  convinced  himself.  He  had  simply 
made  matters  worse.  When  he  had  had  the 
chance  he  had  failed  this  woman,  Mrs.  Wild, 
as  she  called  herself  ;  it  simply  made  his 
responsibility  greater. 

It  .began  to  prey  on  his  health.  There 
came  the  time  when  his  Departmeatal  Chief 
said  to  him  :  "  Aren't  you  well,  Sayce  ? 
Your  work  isn't  up  to  the  mark.  .  .  .  Do 
you  think  you  ought  to  take  your  holiday 
earlier  this  year  ?  " 

A  holiday — the  word  came  to  him  as  a 
revelation.  A  holiday.  That  might  be  the 
way  to  help  her  in  the  simplest  and  most 
discreet  way.  He  had  a  few  hundreds  left 
to  him  by  his  aunt.  He  might  go  to  South 
America,  to  Santa  Orca  and  seek  out  the 
Wilds,  tell  them  the  story  and  leave  it  to 
them  to  get  in  touch  with  Slick  Sam,  who 
must  be  known  to  them,  and  thus  clear 
themselves  without  bringing  him  in  at  all. 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  idea  the  more 
he  took  fire  at  it.  It  was  indeed  more  than 
a  way  out.  Besides  helping  the  woman  he 
himself  would  satisfy  a  dream.  He  would 
travel,  he  would  see  something  of  the  larger 
life  he  yearned  for.  ,  It  would  be  a  break 
away  from  the  humdrum  and  only  a  holiday 
too.  The  last  appealed  to  him,  because, 
with  the  habit  of  years,  he  had  become  really 
desk-tied.  He'd  got  into  a  groove  and  clung 
to  a  safe  job  and  an  assured  future.  But 
this  way  would  not  risk  that.  He  could 
come  back  to  the  Insurance  Company  when 
his  holiday  was  over. 

He  was  taken  aback  when  he  looked  up 
details  of  the  journey.  It  would  take  at 
least  three  weeks  to  reach  Santa  Orca  and 
rather  a  lot  of  money.  The  money  he  did 
not  mind  risking,  for  he  had  his  regular 
salary  and  there  was  a  superannuation  due 
to  him.  His  future  would  be  safe,  but  a 
journey  of  six  weeks  out  and  back,  and, 
say,  two  weeks  for  search,  was  going  to  be 
difficult.  Three  weeks  was  the  absolute 
maximum  allowed  for  holidays,  by  his  office. 

Still,  the  glow  of  the  idea  had  him  power- 
fully by  now.  The  way  had  been  shown  to 
him  and  he  must  play  fair  with  that  brave 
woman,  and,  hang  it  all,  he  had  served  his 
company  steadfastly  for  eight  years,  they 
ought  to  stretch  a  point.  He  would  make 
capital  out  of  his  ill-health  too. 

His  Chief  treated  his  demand  for  eight 
weeks'  leave  as  a  demand  for  the  moon. 
Outside  really  serious  illness  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  finality  of  his 
superior's  manner  was  like  a  blow  in  Owen's 
face,  but  like  a  blow  in  the  face  it  roused  a 
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certain  fighting  emotion.  Who  was  this 
heavy,  pompous  person  to  lay  down  the  law  ? 
Who  was  he  to  have  the  very  ordering  of  a 
human  being's  life  ?  Who  was  he  to  set  his 
potty  little  office  rules  against  a  noble 
woman's  right  to  happiness  ? 

It  was  unreasonable  of  Owen  Sayce  tO 
think  like  this,  since  offices  cannot  be  run 
without  rules,  but  Owen  was  no  longer  quite 
reasonable.  The  power  of  this  thing  had 
hold  of  him  in  an  astonishing  manner,  his 
hunger  for  a  vivid  experience  had  been 
fanned  up  to  fever-point.  He  must  go.  .  .  . 
His  manhood  and  his  honour  demanded  that. 
He  heard  himself,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
to  his  Chief's  amazement,  arguing  the  point. 
Saying  flatly  that  he  had  to  have  those  two 
months  .  .  .  had  to  .  .  . 

That  "  had  to  "  was  an  outrage  to  his 
Chief,  but  he  was  a  little  more  reasonable 
than  Owen.  His  instinct  was  to  order  his 
subordinate  out  of  his  room ;  his  common 
sense  suggested  that  if  Owen  was  so  insistent 
there  might  be  a  grave  reason  for  his  demand. 
He  checked  his  anger  and  asked  why  Owen 
wanted  those  two  months. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  South  America,  sir,"  said 
Owen  firmly. 

"  South  America  !  "  If  Owen  had  said 
he  wanted  to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition 
along  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  his  Chief 
could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 
"  South  America  !  You  want  to  go  to 
South  America.  What  do  you  want  with 
South  America  ?  " 

Those  "  you's "  made  Owen  see  red. 
They  were  terms  of  contempt,  they  told  him 
that  it  was  considered  an  impertinence. 
That  he,  a  little  clerk,  should  even  think 
of  going  to  South  America.  ...  He  heard 
his  voice  say  hardly  :  "I  have  to  go  there, 
that   is   all,    sir.  .  .  .     And   I   am   going." 

"  Really,  Sayce,"  bellowed  his  Chief,  "  I 
can't  have  you  talking  like  that.  If  you 
adopt  that  tone,  you'll  .  .  ." 

"  I'll  have  to  resign,"  Owen  startled  even 
himself  by  saying.  ''  Well,  I  resign,  sir.  I 
wish  to  leave  the  office  at  the  first  moment 
it  is  convenient.  ..." 

Owen  Sayce  was  astounded  at  himself, 
afraid,  and  yet  elated.  He  had  smashed 
what  little  career  the  office  stood  for.  He 
was  out  of  a  job,  his  superannuation  was 
gone  ;  to  a  clerk  who  had  grown  into  the 
cautious  habits  of  the  groove  all  that  looked 
very  dangerous.  .  .  .  And  yet  he  was  free. 
He  could  live  his  dreams,  he  could  seek  out 
the  woman — and  the  larger  life.     And  then, 


could  he  have  done  less  ?     That  woman  had 
sacrificed  everjrfching,  why  shouldn't  he  ? 

He  started  his  Odyssey  for  her  sake — and 
he  did  not  like  it. 

Caution,  which  was  so  strong  in  him,  made 
him  take  the  hardest  road  where  he  might 
have  softened  his  beginnings.  With  only  a 
few  hundreds  between  himself  and  the  world 
he  decided  to  get  to  Santa  Orca  cheaply. 
He  changed  his  money  into  a  letter  of  credit 
and  got  a  steward's  job  on  a  small  meat 
and  passenger  boat  sailing  for  the  Argentine. 
Before  they  were  abeam  of  Finisterre  he  had 
discovered  that  there  was  very  little  romance 
about  the  life  of  a  deep-sea  steward  on  a 
small  ship.  After  Lisbon  he  found  there  was 
less.  Two  of  the  stewards  jumped  the  ship 
there  and  the  rest  had  to  carry  on  as  best 
they  could  through  a  bad  passage.  As  Owen 
was  the  newest  and  greenest  of  the  men  in 
the  ''  glory  hole,"  he  was  the  one  who  did 
most  of  the  carrying  on. 

At  Rio,  where  he  meant  to  leave  the  ship, 
as  it  was  the  nearest  port  to  Santa  Orca,  he 
found  out  why  the  other  two  had  left  at 
Lisbon.  It  was  to  get  the  fullest  advantage 
of  his  letter  of  credit  which  they  had  taken 
with  them.  After  he  had  been  tipped  by 
landing  passengers  he  found  he  had  about 
cash  enough  to  last  a  week.  He  was  still 
cautious  enough  to  hesitate  about  risking 
himself  under  such  conditions  in  a  strange 
land,  and  perhaps  this  mood  made  him 
clumsy  in  his  get-away. 

He  fumbled  the  affair  so  badly  that  he 
ran  straight  into  the  head  steward  on  the 
quay,  and  the  head  steward,  made  surly 
by  Lisbon,  was  in  no  mood  to  argue  with 
stewards  who  had  landed  when  he  had 
stopped  all  leave.  He  did  not  argue,  he 
hit  Owen  twice.  Twice  because  Owen  hit 
back  after  the  first  thump  on  the  jaw.  After 
the  second  he  was  glad  to  be  helped  back  to 
the  ship's  boat.  Thus  he  went  on  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  was  more  than  a  thousand  mileB 
from  Santa  Orca. 

It  was  the  first  time  Owen  had  been  struck 
since  his  schooldays.  Perhaps  that  started 
something  in  him,  and  the  hazing  the  head 
steward  gave  him  on  the  run  south  helped 
that  new  something  along.  When  the  man 
met  him  once  more  on  Buenos  Ayres  quay  and 
repeated  his  demand  to  know  why  Owen  had 
disobeyed  his  order,  it  was  Owen  who  did  the 
hitting.  He  was  tall  and  perhaps  not  quite 
so  thin  as  he  was,  and  he  had  the  reach. 
The  fist  that  connected  with  the  head 
steward's  jaw  had  nothing  clerkly  about  it. 
When  the  fellow  sat  up  and  took  notice 
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Owen  was  already  looking  for  lodgings  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  and  the  ship  had  a  steward 
less  on  her  homeward  trip. 

Owen  Sayce  pottered  about  Buenos  Ayres 
for  a  while  doing  odd  jobs,  learning  Spanish 
and  accumulating  a  little  spare  cash.  Also 
he  got  the  last  of  the  stoop  out  of  his 
shoulders,  changed  the  pallor  of  his  face  for 
a  good  coat  of  tan  and  toughened  his  arms 
and  himself  generally.  He  was  still  sensitive 
and  retiring  but  no  longer  unhealthily  so. 
He  was  still  a  trifle  green,  but  he  was  learning. 
When  a  liar  needing  deck-hands  told  him 
that  he  was  putting  into  a  port  only  fifty 
miles  from  Santa  Orca  he  was  still  green 
enough  to  believe  him.  He  was  even  still 
green  enough  to  allow  the  liar  to  goad  him 
into  fisticuffs  when  they  reached  Matamoros 
in  Mexico — as  far  beyond  Santa  Orca  as 
Buenos  Ayres  had  been  the  other  way.  The 
liar  asked  for  nothing  better.  Deck-hands 
were  hard  to  get  in  Matamoros,  and  by 
encouraging  Owen  to  fight  he  made  certain 
of  having  him  aboard  for  the  trip  back  to  the 
Plate,  for  he  clapped  him  in  irons  during  their 
stay  in  port. 

Definitely,  however,  Owen  Sayce,  who  had 
been  a  timid  clerk,  was  learning.  He  jumped 
the  ship  at  Bahia  Honda,  Cuba,  with  the 
skill  of  an  old  shellback.  It  wasn't  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  had  discovered  that  men  in 
his  position  must  take  any  chance  they 
could.  He  swam  ashore  and  landed  penni- 
less, but  that  no  longer  seemed  very  import- 
ant. He  was  working  as  engine-driver  on  a 
narrow-gauge  cane  railway  on  a  sugar  estate 
within  a  week. 

In  four  weeks  he  was  in  jail.  A  store- 
keeper had  tried  to  cheat  him  and  he  was 
no  longer  meek  under  such  things.  Again 
jail  did  not  worry  him  very  much  as  jail, 
but  the  dirt,  the  tedium  and  the  permanent 
insectile  inhabitants  were  trying.  So  trying 
that  they  brought  on  a  savage  spell  of 
common  sense. '  He  looked  at  his  hard  and 
dirty  hands  with  their  broken  nails,  those 
hands  that  had  moved  with  so  sedate  and 
well-kept  a  gesture  over  comely  ledgers ;  he 
looked  at  his  scorched  arms,  his  clumsy 
boots  and  his  ragged  clothes.  He  looked  at 
the  unpalatable  food  and  called  to  mind  the 
neat  little  restaurant  near  his  office  where 
meals  were  gcod  and  tasty.  He  glared  at 
the  hard  and  dirty  corner  of  the  public  cell 
where  he  slept  and  thought  of  his  comfort- 
able and  well-appointed  lodgings  —  and 
harshly  he  named  himself  for  a  fool. 

He,  a  man  of  education,  refinement  and 
intelligence,  had  come  to  this  and  all  because 


of  a  chance  tale  he  had  heard  in  a  low  pub  ! 
His  idiocy  seemed  almost  gigantic.  He 
registered  a  vow  then  and  there  to  return 
home  to  his  natural  sphere  and  never  on  any 
account  to  break  away  from  it.  He  regis- 
tered a  vow  to  get  his  comfy  desk- job  back 
in  the  Insurance  Company  even  if  he  had  to 
eat  dirt.  A  sure  job,  a  settled  income  and 
no  fears  for  the  future,  that  was  the  thing 
for  a  man  of  his  type.. 

He  furiously  maintained  this  outlook  until 
the  day  he  was  released.  Unfortunately 
for  his  resolve,  he  saw  a  tearful  woman  wait- 
ing for  another  prisoner.  He  thought  of 
Cissy  Wild  at  once,  and  her  husband.  They 
must  be  down  and  out  like  that,  he  thought, 
only  it  was  worse  for  them  ;  they'd  been 
brought  up  to  something  better.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  Consul  to  get  a  Stranded  Sea- 
man's passage  home  he  shipped  on  a  coaster 
that  carried  him  through  hot  and  golden 
days  through  the  Leewards  and  the  Wind- 
wards and  ultimately  gave  him  his  chance  of 
skipping  to  the  mainland  not  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  from  Santa  Orca. 

They  were  four  hundred  miles  mainly 
jungle,  and  many  times  more  he  told  himself 
he  was  a  fool,  but  he  went  on.  ...  He 
went  on  with  something  steadily  hardening 
within  him.  A  safe  job  at  a  desk  lost  its 
appeal.  He  got  one  with  a  big  bill  exchange 
company  in  a  state  capital,  and  could  have 
held  it,  for  he  was  more  reliable  than  most 
of  the  native  clerks.  But  the  work  seemed 
savourless,  and  the  men  about  him  seemed 
spineless.  ...  He  threw  it  up  and  joined 
a  railway  gang. 

He  took  job  after  job  with  a  growing  un- 
concern for  stability,  his  only  aim  being  to 
work  nearer  and  nearer  to  Santa  Orca.  He 
travelled  with  a  mule  train  through  the 
heats  and  fevers  of  the  jungle.  He  served 
for  a  spell  on  a  cattle  estancia,  which  was 
better  ;  he  did  a  trip  on  a  river  rubber-boat 
which  stank  ferociously.  But  he  drew  nearer 
Santa  Orca  all  the  time. 

A  spell  with  some  pyrite  diggers  set  him 
back.  There  was  an  international  row  in  the 
little  town  that  was  the  company's  head- 
quarters. Owen  never  knew  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  business,  only  that  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  he  must  side  with  Anglo-Saxons. 
Troops  were  called  out  at  the  height  of  the ' 
battle  and  he  and  many  had  to  bolt.  It  took 
him  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  of  his 
way,  but  again  he  accepted  that  calmly.  As 
soon  as  things  were  settled  and  he  had 
collected  enough  cash  by  work  on  a  planta- 
tion to  make  him  reasonably  solvent,   he 
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joined  up  as  general  liandy-man  to  a  botan- 
ical party  and  went  down-river  nearer  his 
goal. 

Two  years  and  five  months  after  he  had 
started  from  home  to  reach  Santa  Orca  he 
arrived  at  his  destination.  The  years  had 
changed  him — perhaps  not  for  the  worse. 
He  was  tall,  but  no  longer  thin.  His  stoop 
had  gone  as  though  it  had  never  been.  He 
had  lost  his  rather,  finicky  neatness — most 
emphatically.  But  where  the  shambling 
clerk  would  have  passed  unnoted,  many 
quick  eyes,  feminine  eyes,  turned  to  glance 
at  the  tall,  lean  man  whose  square  shoulders 
suggested  a  box  of  some  peculiarly  tough 
wood,  whose  brown,  high-featured  face  sug- 
gested something  alert,  determined  and  yet 
sensitive  and  austere  too.  He  looked,  as 
Miss  Valentin  Liecester  told  her  brother, 
*'  an  eagle  of  a  man,  a  man  with  fire  in  him 
.  .  .  like  .  .  .  like  one  of  those  large  striding 
heroes  of  the  legends." 

Valentin  Liecester  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
romantic.  She  was  twenty -two  and  vital, 
and  men  of  her  own  race  and  blood  were  few 
and  far  between  in  Santa  Orca.  It  was  good 
to  see  so -fine  a  specimen  after  a  lifetime  of 
Latins  and  Anglo-Saxon  dead-beats.  And 
the  fact  that  Valentin  Liecester  looked  from 
the  window  of  the  best  hotel  in  Santa  Orca 
and  failed  to  notice  the  degeneracy  of 
Owen's  clothes,  though  it  showed  up  piti- 
ably in  the  stark  sunlight  of  the  Plaza  del 
Coliseo,  showed  how  interested  she  was. 

Owen  found,  as  Valentin  had  found,  that 
the  members  of  his  own  race  in  and  about 
Santa  Orca  were  very  few,  and  that  at  first 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  hope.  Santa  Orca 
was  a  small  and  undistinguished  place. 
There  were  one  or  two  coffee  and  general 
plantations,  owned  mainly  by  Italians,  on 
the  hills  behind,  but  little  else  to  attract 
foreigners.  The  search  for  the  Wilds  would 
be  easy,  Owen  decided,  and  grew  light- 
hearted — until  he  found  that  the  search  for 
the  Wilds  was  hopeless. 

They  were  not  to  be  found.  There  was 
no  clue  to  them  in  the  town  itself  or  trace  of 
them  in  the  outlying  districts.  He  searched, 
easily  at  first,  but,  as  he  realised  facts,  he 
became  more  concentrated  and  combed  the 
place  with  the. greatest  labour  and  care. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  those  Dago 
hotels  the  man  with  the  husky  voice  had 
spoken  of.*  There  were  not  many  of  them, 
yet  at  none  of  them  was  the  name  Henry 
Wild  known.  Nobody  had  heard  the  name 
nor  could  anybody  give  a  hint  of  even  the 
type  of  man  Owen  vaguely  described.     As 


he  came  to  realise  this  his  mind  became  dis- 
mayed and  his  dismay  passed  to  panic.  He 
had  come  on  a  fool's  errand  after  all. 

He  was  certain  that  the  man  with  the 
husky  voice  had  seen  the  Wilds  when  he 
was  in  Santa  Orca.  He  saw  now,  that  where 
he  had  made  his  mistake  was  in  thinking 
that  the  fugitives  had  chosen  the  little  town 
as  their  permanent  hiding-place.  ...  It 
was  easy  to  understand  how  he  had  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  at  the  time  his  own  mind 
was  set  on  order  and  settled  positions  in  life. 
He  saw  now  that  a  man  flying  from  the  law 
would  not  stay  in  any  one  place,  that  he 
would  feel  the  need  of  constant  movement, 
and  that  he  was  probably  wandering  the 
length  and  breadth  of  South  America  with 
the  object  of  dodging  the  law.  Henry 
Wild's  presence  in  Santa  Orca  had  been  as 
accidental  and  as  passing  as  that  of  the  man 
with  the  husky  voice.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  that  happen  so  often  in  real  life. 
And  if  this  was  so,  and  Owen  felt  it  must  be 
so,  the  Wilds  must  have  come  and  gone  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  .  .  .  and  to  what  part 
of  the  vast  continent  had  they  drifted  in  the 
years  between  ? 

On  the  eighth  day  of  his  search  of  Santa 
Orca  Owen  recognised  that  he  could  fight 
against  the  certainty  of  his  failure  no  longer. 
He  sat  in  the  beautiful  but  rather  rank 
gardens  that  faced  the  river,  confronted  facts 
and  knew  despair.  His  search  had  been 
a  folly.  He  had  been  a  fool  to  let  his  sen- 
sitiveness and  his  imagination  carry  him 
away — for  nothing.  He  had  gone  through 
all  he  had  gone  through  for  nothing.  He 
had  given  up  a  safe  job,  he  had  lost  the  little 
money  he  had,  he  had  thrown  away  position 
and  comfort  ...  for  a  mare's  nest.  He 
had  thrown  everything  away  and  descended 
into  the  gutter  for  a  mere  folly.  For  a  mere 
sentimental  dream  he  had  smashed  his  life 
to  scrap.  ...  He  paused  at  that.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  quite  that,  he  had  seen 
things  and  done  things  that  weren't  so  bad, 
and  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  clerking  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Still,  at  the 
same  time,  here  he  was  nearly  thirty  and  a 
wastrel,  all  for  a  sentiment.  ... 

It  was  just  about  then  that  the  girl  called 
to  him.  She  called  quietly,  but  with  a  clear 
urgency  in  her  voice.  He  looked  round 
quickly.  She  had  been  walking  across  one 
of  the  sandy  patches  that  had  been  a  lawn 
before  Southern  neglect  had  let  it  revert  to 
nature.  She  was  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
tension.  He  recognised  her  at  once.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  his  own  race,  he 
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had  seen  in  the  town  often.  He  knew  her 
name  was  Liecester,  Valentin  Liecester, 
because  she  had  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  search.  These  things  came  to  him  in  a 
flash,  but  it  was  her  attitude  which  held  his 
mind.  He  had  seen  it  before.  He  rose 
quietly,  saying  :     **  What    is    it — snake  ?  " 


It  was  a  big,  heavy,  floppy  felt  hat ;  he 
lifted  it  and  with  a  powerful  sweep  brought 
it  down  over  the  head  of  the  snake.  While 
the  snake  was  still  fighting  it  he  used  his 
boots.  They  were  heavy  boots,  ill-made 
and  of  thick,  clumsy  leather,  but  they  did 
the  job.     They  also  saved  his  life,  for  the 


*  •  This  is  the  chap,  father  !    This  is  the  bounder  who*8  been 
nosing  round  Santa  Orca,  as  Valentin  told  you.'  " 


"  Yes,"  she  said  evenly,  her  face  white 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 
She  had  pluck,  that  girl.  She  was  afraid  but 
she  knew  how  to  be  sensible. 

He  approached  cautiously  and  saw  the 
serpent  in  the  sand  in  front  of  her.  It  was 
a  jararaca,  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
deadly  brute  who  will  fight  rather  than  run 
when  disturbed.  It  was  coiled  on  the  alert 
now,  ready  to  strike.  The  girl  was  without 
even  a  parasol,  and  as  she  was  clad  in  a  light 
short  skirt,  with  a  modern  exposure  of  silk 
legs,  she  was  in  real  danger.  Owen  was 
without  a  stick  or  a  pistol,  and  the  old  Owen, 
the  adventure-dreaming  Owen,  would  have 
been  helpless  without  a  romantic  weapon  to 
save  this  girl's  life.  The  new  Owen  did  not 
bother  about  romance  or  weapons,  he  used 
his  hat. 


snake  struck  at  his  ankle  as  he  got  his  foot 
on  its  neck.  A  moment  later  his  hip-knife 
sheared  the  head  off  and  began  prising  the 
fangs  from  the  leather. 

"  Did  they  penetrate  ?  "  asked  the  girl 
breathlessly. 

"  It'd  take  an  alligator  to  get  through  that 
leather,"  he  smiled.  "  It's  the  first  time 
I've  really  admired  those  boots." 

The  girl  said  impulsively,  as  shaken  girls 
will  : 

"  I  knew  you  were  a  gentleman  ...  I 
mean  .  .  ."     She  reddened. 

"  Not  like  my  boots,"  he  laughed. 
"  You'd  better  come  over  to  this  seat  and 
sit  down  for  a  moment.  Miss  Liecester. 
Shall  I  get  you  anything  ?  " 

She  sat  on  the  bench,  panting  a  little,  but 
her  colour  coming  back.     She  said  :    "  No, 
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I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute.  I'm  used  to 
snakes.  It  startled  me,  but  I  ought  to  have 
been  careful ;  a  rank  place  like  this  after 
the  floods  must  be  full  of  them.  .  .  .  But 
I've  got  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Sayce." 

He  laughed  :  "  The  beauty  of  a  small 
town  like  this  is  that  one  knows  everybody 
by  name  at  least." 

**  And  by  sight,"  she  smiled ;  she  was 
thinking  that  his  quiet,  w*ell-bred,  rather  shy 
voice  carried  out  the  distinction  she  had 
noted  in  his  face.  "I've  seen  you  about  a 
great    deal.  ...    I    was    wondering    what 


intimately.  *'  Yes,  I'm  looking  for  work 
from  this  moment  on.  .  .  .  Up  to  now  I've 
been  looking  for  a  dream.  ..." 

"  That  sounds  enigmatical,"  she  said. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Someone  whose  existence  in  Santa  Orca 
was  a  myth,"  he  said.  He  looked  at  her 
quickly.  "  Your  father  has  been  in  the 
district  for  twenty-six  years,  they  tell  me. 
Miss  Liecester.  Does  he — have  you  ever 
heard  of  people  called  the  Wilds  .  .  .  the 
Henry  Wilds  ?  " 

She  thought :   "  No,  I've  never  heard  the 


"  Valentin  started  up  at  the  sight  of  him, 

looked  at  him  in  a  queer  way,  frightened, 

disgusted,  incredulous  in  one.  .  .  ." 


you  were  doing  in  a  one-horse  place  like 
this." 

**  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  myself,"  he 
smiled.  "  In  fact,  the  moment  you  called 
I  was  sitting  on  this  bench  wondering  if  it 
was  not  time  I  stopped  making  a  fool  of 
myself  and  started  in  on  real  work." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  work  ?  "  she  said. 
"  My  father  .  .  ."  She  blushed  a  little, 
she  had  already  been  guilty  of  thinking  that 
it  would  be  very  attractive  if  this  stranger 
became  the  Mayodomo  her  brother  was  in 
Santa  Orca  to  find. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  and  not  uneagerly, 
for  he  too  had  admired  her  a  good  deal 
already,  and  the  hint  in  her  voice  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  chance  of  working  on 
her  father's  estate  and  admiring  her  more 


name. 
Were  you 
looking 
for  them  ? 
Are  they 
friends?" 
"  I  don't 
know 
them,'' 
he  said. 
"I  had 
word  they 
were  here 
five 

years 
ago.  .  .  . 
I've  got  a  message  for  them." 

*'  I  don't  remember  any  such  people  five 
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or  six  years  ago,"  she  said.  *^  But  what 
you  say  sounds  vague.  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  vague,"  he  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 
"  I'm  the  vaguest  idiot  in  two  hemispheres. 
If  you  realise  what  I  am,  a  little  city  clerk 
chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  ..." 

He  was  full  of  his  folly,  and  she  was  as 
pretty  a  girl  as  he  had  ever  seen,  and  she  was 
sympathetic  as  no  girl  of  his  own  class  had 
ever  been.  .  .  .  He  was  in  the  mood  to 
talk,  and  he  talked.  .  He  didn't  tell  her  the 
facts,  that  would  be  a  treachery  to  ''  Sandy  " 
and  the  woman  Cissy,  but  he  told  her  enough 
to  show  how  he,  a  clerk,  had  thrown  up 
everything  in  order  to  follow  a  rumour  and 
what  he  had  gone  through  for  this  folly. 
He  told  it  in  a  spirit  of  ironic  mockery,  but 
she  listened  with  parted  lips  and  her  eyes 
grew  rounder  and  rounder  as  he  told  his  hard 
story,  and  at  the  end  .  .  . 

"  But,  I've  never  heard  an3rfching  like  it," 
she  breathed.  "  You  are  rather  wonder- 
ful, Mr.  Sayce.  ...  To  throw  up  every- 
thing to  carry  this  message  you  mention 
to  unknown  people.  .  .  .  Why,  it's — it's 
fine.  .  .  ." 

*'  Fine  !  "  he  cried.  .  .  .  "I've  wasted 
my  life  for  a  dream." 

"  Not  wasted,"  she  cried.  "  It  can't  be 
that.  .  .  ."  She  blushed.  "  There  must 
be  something  waiting  at  the  end.  .  .  .  And 
.  .  .  and  look  here,  Mr.  Sayce,  my  brother 
came  to  Santa  Orca  to  find  a  Mayodomo. 
He  hasn't  found  one.  ...  If  you  ...  I 
mean  it  would  be  something  to  do  while  you 
look  round.  ..." 

When  she  had  gone  he  sat  feeling  a  new 
glow  within  him.  After  all,  perhaps  he 
would  get  something  out  of  it.  He  could  put 
the  silly  dream  he  had  followed  out  of  his 
mind  and  start  fresh  in  a  new  land,  .  .  . 
He  hated  clerking  anyhow,  managing  an 
estate  was  better  than  that.  The  Liecesters 
had  a  decent  if  not  tremendous  general 
estate  up  in  the  hills  he  knew.  No  great 
fortune  in  it  even  for  the  owner,  but  a  good 
life  ...  a  good  life  and  Valentin  Liecester 
was  the  nicest  girl  he  had  ever  met.  .  .  . 
His  lips  straightened.  He'd  forget  his  folly. 
He'd  begin  again. 

Jim  Liecester  took  some  of  the  glow  out 
of  him.  Owen  liked  the  boy,  who  must  be 
about  twenty-four.  He  was  ready  to  be 
friends,  but  Jim  was  rather  cold,  and,  it 
seemed  to  him,  wary.  He  asked  a  lot  of 
questions,  rather  peculiar  questions,  Owen 
thought.  His  manner,  indeed,  was  such 
that  Owen's  heart  fell,  for  he  thought  that 
he  would  not  get  the  job.     But  Jim  Liecester 


engaged  him,  anyhow  on  trial,  and  that  was 
surprising,  for  Owen  felt  that  the  youngster 
did  not  like  him.  The  feeling  baffled  him 
and  half  inclined  him  to  decline,  but  he,  in 
his  turn,  seemed  swayed  by  something  out- 
side himself.  Valentin  was  not  there;  he 
heard  she  had  gone  up-river  to  the  estate. 
It  was  because  he  wanted  to  see  her  again 
that  he  accepted  the  post,  though  he  felt 
more  like  punching  the  stiff  young  cub's 
head. 

Two  days  later  they  went  up  to  the  estate. 
Jim  Liecester  still  maintained  his  curious 
attitude.  He  was  chilly,  aloof,  even  hostile 
unless  he  was  asking  questions,  impertinent 
questions.  Fortunately  the  river  journey 
was  not  longer,  for  even  the  desire  to  see 
Valentin  would  not  have  prevented  a  quarrel. 
As  it  was,  he  landed  at  the  Liecesters' 
estirao  feeling  very  much  at  odds  with  the 
world,  and  ready  to  fight  at  the  slightest 
excuse. 

And  his  reception  was  ghastly.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  long,  comfortable  room  in 
which  an  oldish  man  and  woman  and  Valen- 
tin sat.  Valentin  started  up  at  the  sight  of 
him,  looked  at  him  in  a  queer  way,  "^f right- 
ened,  disgusted,  incredulous  in  one.  .  .  . 
He  couldn't  understand  it.  But  he  soon  did. 
Jim  Liecester  pushed  him  forward  and 
snapped  :  "  This  is  the  chap,  father  !  This 
is  the  bounder  who's  been  nosing  round 
Santa  Orca,  as  Valentin  told  you." 

To  Owen's  astonishment  Jim  shut  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
it — hand  on  pistol.  The  old  man  had  risen 
grimly  and  faced  him  with  a  bitter  look  in 
his  eyes.  The  woman  had  risen  and  caught 
Valentin's  arm  as  though  to  lead  her  out 
of  the  room  by  another  door.  The  old  man 
said  harshly  : 

*'  No,  stay,  my  dears.  Better  learn  what 
it  means  to  face  blackmailing  brutes — and 
how  to  tackle  tbem," 

"Blackmailing.  .  .1"  Owen  was  amazed 
as  well  as  angry. 

"  Yes,  blackmailing,"  said  the  old  man  in 
a  grim  voice.  "  I  am  the  Henry  Wild  you 
looked  for — now  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me  ?  " 

Owen  could  not  believe  his  ears.  "  You're 
Henry  Wild,  that  is  *  Sandy,'  and  that  is  the 
girl  '  Cissy.'  "  He  looked  at  the  white- 
haired  woman,  who  nodded  her  head,  though 
her  soft  eyes  questioned.  "  You're  the 
people  I  want  after  all — but,"  he  stared, 
puzzled,  at  Valentin,  "  you  said  you  did  not 
know  the  name." 

"  She  didn't,"  said  the  old  man  curtly. 
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'*  My  son  did,  and  when  she  told  him  your 
story  he  put  two  and  two  together,  and  ..." 

Owen  Sayce  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  began 
to  laugh.  He  laughed  with  an  unrestraint 
and  yet  a  bitterness  that  startled  them. 
He  jeered  at  them.  ... 

"  And  putting  two  and  two  together  you 
thought  you'd  trap  me  here  as  a  black- 
mailer !  .  .  .  A  blackmailer  !  I  thought 
myself  many  things  from  a  fool  to  a  hero,  but 
blackmailer — I  wasn't  brainy  enough  to 
think  of  that." 

*•'  What  are  you,  then,  if  you  are  not  that," 
said  the  old  man,  "  you  who  seek  me  out  m 
my  hiding  .  .  .  ?  " 

Owen  Sayce  suddenly  sobered.  He  heard 
the  agony  of  a  lifetime  in  that  old  voice. 
He  stood  up;  he  looked  not  at  the  old  man, 
not  even  at  Valentin,  he  looked  straight  at 
the  white-haired  woman  with  the  soft  and 
intrepid  eyes.  He  said  quietly  :  *'  Do  you 
think  I  am  a  blackmailer,  madam  ?  " 

For  a  moment  their  glances  held,  glances 
curiously  akin,  glances  sensitive,  brave,  a 
little  fanatical  even.  He  felt  the  steady, 
clear  strength  of  her  gaze  and  his  heart  beat. 
She  was  the  test,  she  was  the  one  who  would 
understand  him,  on  her  everything  depended. 
She  looked,  said  gently  in  her  old,  brave 
voice  :  "  No,  Mr.  Sayce,  I  do  not  think  you 
are  a  blackmailer.  ..." 

He  stiffened,  she  had  understood.  She 
had  seen  what  her  spirit  had  caused  him  to 
do.  He  turned  to  the  old  man.  He  said  : 
*'  Your  wife  is  right,  sir,  I  am  not  a  black- 
mailer." 

Valentin's  voice  said  :  ''I  told  you  he  had 
a  message  for  us.  I  told  you  he  wasn't 
bad.  .  ,  ."  That  was  sweet,  sweeter  even 
than  the  older  woman's  trust. 

The  old  man  said  quietly  :  "  If  I  am  mis- 
taken I  apologise,  sir.  .  .  .  But  in  the  cir- 
cumstances .  .  .  I  think  you  will  understand 
my  attitude.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  your 
message." 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Owen  Sayce  as  evenly  as 
he  could.  "  I  learnt  something — something 
that  may,  in  fact  should,  free  you  from  what 
you  suffered  in  the  past.  ...  I  can  give 
you  facts  that  should  prove  your  innocence, 
sir." 

The  old  man  took  it  very  quietly.  He 
looked  level  at  Owen  for  a  minute,  then  he 
said  quietly  : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  explain  ...  I  take  it 
that  you  refer  to  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Sir  Arthur  Halnaker,  of  BeuHor  Manor." 

"  I  think  I  do,",  said  Owen,  "  but  I  d©ii'.t 
know  it  by  that  name— ^or  know  any  names." 


They  showed  emotion  then,  utter  astonish- 
ment. He  went  on  :  "It  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  it  may  seem  utter  folly,  but  this  is 
the  truth  of  it.  .  .  ." 

He  told  them  his  story  plainly,  keeping  his 
voice  even  and  his  explanations  as  much  in 
the  background  as  possible.  They  listened 
at  first  a  little  bewildered,  then,  with  a 
steadily  growing  absorption,  the  woman 
Cissy  leaving  her  daughter's  side  to  draw 
near  to  him  with  a  sort  of  intensity  of  atten- 
tion. They  made  the  fewest  possible  com- 
ments. The  husky- voiced  man,  the  old  man 
interjected,  was  called  Jacob  Dale.  Ben 
was  Ben  Beneke,  both  of  Halnaker  village 
.  .  .  ne'er-do-wells.  After  Owen  had 
spoken  of  the  murderer  as  "  your  cousin  " 
twice,  the  old  man  said :  "  His  name  is  Hal- 
naker, as  mine  is.  .  .  .  Sir  Jude  Halnaker, 
officially;  he  has  the  Manor  now."  Slick 
Sam  was  "  Young  Sam  Honey,  the  poacher," 
all  seemed  to  know  of  him.  But  on  the 
whole  they  listened,  listened  with  all  their 
hearts,  crowded  round  him  listening. 
Astonishment,  even  incredulity,  was  in  their 
eyes.  At  the  end,  when  he  had  faltered  to 
his  lame  ending,  the  old  man  was  staring  at 
him  as  though  unable  to  believe  his  senses, 
and  young  Jim  Liecester  burst  out :  "  By 
heavens,  do  you  mean  you  did  all  that  on  a 
mere  whim  ?  " 

But  the  woman  who  had  been  called  Cissy 
understood.  She  stood  in  front  of  him,  her 
countenance  shining  ;  her  eyes  were  stream- 
ing, and  her  old  mouth  was  exquisitely 
tender.  And  she  said  in  a  broken  voice : 
..."  You  dear.  .  .  .  You  dear.  .  .  .  You 
brave,  fine  thing.  ..." 

And  she  lifted  his  hands  to  her  old  lips  and 
kissed  them.  .  .  .  She  understood,  she 
believed.  She  was  of  his  spirit  and  she  knew 
what  his  spirit  could  do.  .  .  . 

Owen  Sayce  was  so  glad  at  her  apprecia- 
tion, so  uplifted  by  her  recognition  that  the 
embarrassment  and  the  unease  of  the  others 
lost  some  of  its  sting.  .  .  .  He  saw  that 
they  were  friendly  now,  Valentin  more  than 
friendly,  and  that  their  unease  was  for  his 
sake.  .  .  .  They  valued  what  he  had  done, 
and  hated  hurting  him.  ...  He  looked 
round  at  them  and  saw  their  looks,  and 
gradually  he  understood.  He  said  with  a 
half-break  in  his  voice.  .  .  . 

"  Have  I  been  a  fool  all  the  time 
after  all  ...  ?  Have  I — I  brought  stale 
news  .  .  . ?  " 

"  Not  a  fool,  Sayce,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  to  him,  putting  his  hands  on  his 
shoulder.     "  By  heavens,   not   a   fool,   my 
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boy.  .  .  .  I've  never  met  a  grander  act, 
but  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Well,  you  see,  Slick 
Sam  got  religion.  ..." 

**  I  see,"  said  Owen  in  a  flat  voice.  "  And 
lie  confessed." 

"  Not  exactly  .  .  .  the  poor  fellow's  mind 
was  troubled,  as  no  doubt  it  should  be. 
But  he  feared  for  his  past  too.  He  com- 
municated with  the  man  he  knew  to  be  my 
best  friend.  That  friend  has  always  man- 
aged to  keep  in  touch  with  me.  He  sent  me 
the  facts.  ..." 

**  But  .  .  .  I  don't  remember  reading  .  .  ." 

"  I  took  no  action,"  said  the  other.  "  I 
am  an  old  man.  I  have  built  up  a  new  life 
here,  an  honourable  name.  Why  should  I 
be  dragged  back  into  it.  Why  should  the 
shame  be  reopened  ?  Why  should  more 
blood  be  shed  ?  Better  to  let  the  pitiful 
murderer  alone  to  his  own  conscience.  .  .  . 
I  consulted  my  family.  They  agreed  with 
me.  .  .  .  What  did  the  past  matter  to  us 
who  had  already  created  a  future  of  comfort 
and  honour  for  ourselves  ?  We  held  up  our 
heads  knowing  that  we  were  completely 
vindicated — ^we  hold  a  confession  of  Slick 
Sam's — ^but  beyond  that  we  go  on  with  our 
own  life.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  we  were  wrong, 
Sayce  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  Let  the  evil  past  bury 
the  past.  .  .  .  But  why  did  you  fear  black- 
mailers ?  .  .  .  Why  did  you  appear  down 
and  out  when  the  husky- voiced  man  saw  you 
in  Santa  Orca  ?  " 

"  One  answers  the  other,"  smiled  the  old 
man.  *'  Jacob  Dale  saw  us  before  we  had 
heard  of  Slick  Sam's  confession.  We  were 
still  under  threat.  When  we  went  into 
Santa  Orca  from  this  estate  we  adopted  what 


poor  disguises  we  could  for  fear  of  such  men 
as  Jacob  Dale.  Few  if  any  of  those  who  - 
knew  us  of  old  are  likely  to  come  to  such  a 
place  as  this,  but  there  was  always  the  risk. 
...  I  saw  Jacob  Dale,  for  instance,  and  I 
feared  he  might  talk  not  to  the  authorities, 
but  to  the  underworld,  as  he  did  in  your 
hearing.  I  saw  it  was  on  the  boards  that 
someone  might  come  out  here  to  find  us  and 
blackmail  us,  and  after  Slick  Sam  confessed 
we  intended  to  confront  any  such  with  the 
truth  and  intimidate  them  into  silence.  .  .  . 
Hence  our  rather  churlish  manner  towards 
you- 


"  I  don't  blame  you,"  cried  Owen  impul- 
sively.    "  To  have  a  fool  butting  in  .  .  ." 

"  If  there  were  only  more  such  fools  !  " 
cried  the  woman  Cissy  in  her  soft  and  ring- 
ing voice.  "  Stay  with  us,  Mr.  Sayce,  we'll 
show  you  how  we  appreciate  such  dear 
folly." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "stay  with  us, 
Sayce.  I  have  work  for  you  here,  and  I'd 
like  to  make  up  for  the  time  you've 
wasted  ..." 

"  Wasted  ?  "  cried  Owen  with  bright  eyes. 
He  looked  round  at  their  smiling  faces,  at 
Valentin's  eyes  that  cried  '^  Stay  ! — Stay  ! 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  stay  I  "  and  he 
laughed  in  sheer  happiness.  *'  I'll  stay," 
he  cried,  "  but  you're  wrong  about  the  waste 
of  my  life.  The  thing  I  did  was  not  waste. 
...  It  was  the  thing  I  had  to  do,  the  thing 
I  ought  to  do  to  make  a  man  of  me.  .  .  . 
To  make  life  for  me." 

He  laughed  into  Valentin's  eyes  as  he 
spoke  and  he  knew  she  understood,  knew 
she  knew  that  he,  and  she,  were  only  just 
entering  upon  life,  real  life.  ... 


APRIL. 

OWIFT  bright  sun,  and  swift  clear  showers  ; 
*^     Golden  dust  of  hazel  flowers  ; 
Starry  primrose  everywhere  ; 
Windfiowers,  very  frail  and  fair. 

Back  from  very  far  away, 

Cuckoos  call  the  livelong  day ; 
And  however  far  they  roam, 

April  brings  the  swallows  home. 

L.  G.  MOBERLY. 
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MARY  BROOME  was  one  of  those 
wonderful  people  who  refuse  to 
worry.  She  was  a  Shropshire 
Ledbury,  a  long-lived  family  notoriously 
averse  from  facing  hard  facts.  Gifted  with 
this  delightful  serenity,  she  had  preserved 
her  youth  and  beauty  far  into  the  middle 
years,  and  as  John  Percival — on  whom  she 
had  taken  pity  thirty  years  ago — had 
remarked  only  last  evening  with  the  an- 
guished smile  of  a  man  who  knows,  "  My 
dear — ^what  is  the  use  of  talking  to  you 
about  money  matters  ?  "  To  which  Mary 
Broome  had  replied  smilingly,  "  None 
whatever,  my  dear.  I  have  never  worried, 
at  least  never  about  money." 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  John  grumbled,  and 
then  fell  into  his  customary  silence.  After 
all,  when  things  were  so  hopeless  it  was 
just  as  well  dear  Mary  seemed  oblivious  of 
facts.     He  wished  to  goodness  he  could  be. 

Even  in  these  times  there  are  still  people 
who  live  year  in  and  year  out  in  isolated 
country  houses  in  much  the  same  way  as 
their  ancestors  before  them.  Even  to-day 
the  week-end  party — so  dear  to  the  Society 
novelist — has  no  meaning  to  them.  They 
cling  to  old  friends,  old  associations,  and 
rather  pathetically  to  old  loyalties.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  turn  old  tenants  on  the 
world,  to  read  revolutionary  speeches  with- 
out incoherence,  to  believe  that  the  end  of 
their  tenure  is  come.  They  are  the  lesser 
landowners  of  England.  Above  them  the 
great  territorial  lord  holds  his  own  or  sells 
his  estates.  Below  them  the  honest  yeoman 
farmer  has  vanished,  or  forgets  his  heritage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  type  of 
which  Colonel  Broome  was  representative 
linger  on  in  ancient  manorial  houses  far  ofi 
the  beat  of  assiduous  motorists.  They  have 
never  been  very  rich  and  never  actually 
poor,  never  very  distinguished,  and  yet 
never  notorious.     In  such  houses  there  is 


much  black  oak  panelling  against  which 
trophies  from  many  forgotten  campaigns 
glisten  dimly  against  a  winter  fire.  There 
is  a  library,  little  used  but  deeply  respected, 
where  a  man  may  snooze  after  a  hard  day 
walking  up  pheasants  with  a  spaniel.  They 
still  do  not  smoke,  unless  with  permission, 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  never  with  the 
port.  The  decencies  linger  in  these  forgotten 
strongholds,  the  members  of  which  are  a 
little  ludicrous  to  the  multitude,  and  rather 
poignant  to  the  reflective. 

Of  such  was  certainly  Colonel  Sir  John 
Percival  Broome,  of  Broome  Hall  in  a 
western  county,  which,  by  a  gracious  provi- 
dence, still  maintains  the  traditions  of  more 
gracious  times. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  say  that  John  Broome  felt  in  any  way 
spacious  at  the  moment.  It  was  January, 
and  January  is  a  deadly  month.  Letters 
may  enliven  the  very  young.  They  cause 
in  the  twenties  a  positive  conflagration. 
But  in  the  middle  years  they  carry  nothing 
but  woe,  and  in  January  they  would  desolate 
the  stoutest  heart.  Quite  apart  from  the 
intolerant  demands  of  income-tax,  there  are 
licences  for  everybody  whom  custom  has 
ordered  one  to  retain.  There  was  a  licence 
for  old  Burkinshaw  the  butler,  who  by 
Broome's  express  orders  sat  on  a  chair  in 
the  dining-room  while  Maggie — a  miserable 
waitress — (who  did  the  household  work) 
scurried  round  with  the  vegetables ;  for 
Paul  the  groom,  who  looked  after  one  hunter 
when  it  was  not  in  the  trap  ;  for  Pooter 
the  gardener,  who  had  served  in  the  Zulu 
War  and  was  never  a  gardener  anyhow. 
All  these  down  to  Ruby  the  old  Labrador  and 
Punch  the  young  rough-haired  terrier. 
But  beyond  such  demands  the  bills  lay 
heavy  on  the  breakfast-plate.  Bills  one 
should  have  settled  in  November,  bills  out 
of  all  reason,   and  bills  with  the  modern 
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note  of  insufferable  effrontery  demanding 
a  cheque  by  return.  Eidiculous,  of  course,  > 
but  as  one  got  older  one  got  apprehensive. 
John  Broome  was  not  much  over  sixty  but 
he  felt  pretty  old  just  then.  It  had  been 
a  bad  day.  The  Bank  had  sent  in  his  pass- 
books. It  is,  one  presumes,  almost  a 
religion  with  the  managers  of  banks  to  keep 
their  clients  in  touch  with  the  truth,  but  in 
January — never  a  bright  and  Charleston 
month — it  brings  in  the  New  Year  with  a 
snarl.  Broome  had  never  understood  how 
— whatever  precautions  one  takes — even 
the  Loan  Account  seems  incapable  of  con- 
trolling the  debit  side.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  he  was  down  the  spout.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  that.  There  are  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  right  up  to  the 
hilt.  But  it  is  different  with  them.  They 
can  leave  one  flat  and  appear  in  another. 
The  world  wags  on.  What  laid  a  cold 
hand  on  John  Broome  was  the  thought 
of  old  Burkinshaw  and  Paul  and  Footer. 
There  were  also  the  Paynes,  father  and 
shell-shocked  son,  who  never  made  much  of 
their  holding,  the  Eoones  who  had  been 
at  Crowthers  since  Charles  I  was  marched 
at  dawn  to  Whitehall.  Figure  after  figure 
tottered  up  before  him.  And  last  of  all 
his  daughter  Euth.  She  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Broome  stock.  It  sounds  like  a 
railway  novel  but  it  happens  all  the  time, 
and  it  matters  if  one  is  involved.  Sitting 
there  after  his  wife  had  gone  gently  away 
he  realised  that  he  was  in  for  a  jolly  awkward 
job.  In  a  few  minutes  Dick  Pumphrey 
would  blow  in,  they  would  dine,  and  having 
dined  he  would  wade  in  with  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  Euth  was  concerned  it  was  simply 
madness  to  think  of  marriage.  To  spring 
a  thing  like  that  on  the  only  son  of  your 
oldest  friend  was  steep  enough,  but  it  was 
worse  than  that.  The  Pumphrey s  had  lived 
in  Pumphrey  Hall  as  near  neighbours  of 
the  Broomes  for  generations,  and  it  looked 
like  rank  treachery. 

John  Broome  went  over  the  beastly  facts. 
Euth  had  no  money.  Dick  had  no  money. 
That  was  bad  enough.  But  neither  having 
money  meant  destitution  for  other  people 
— all  sorts  of  people.  Strange  forlorn  aunts 
living  on  a  pittance  and  their  pride.  For- 
lorn old  retainers  from  Victorian  governesses 
to  derelict  body-servants.  All  useless — all 
helpless.  Finally  the  houses  where  they 
had  been  born  into  a  tradition — it  was  not 
pleasant  to  picture  them  under  the  hammer. 

At  the  same  moment  old  Burkinshaw  was 
welcoming   Dick   Pumphrey   into   the   hall 


as  only  an  ancient  family  butler  knows  how. 

"  Her  ladyship,"  he  said  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  "  would  like  a  word  with  you. 
Sir  John  has  one  of  his  nasty  turns.  Very 
low,  sir.  He  imagines  things.  It's  the 
weather,  sir.  The  wind  in  the  east.  Take 
no  notice.  You  will  find  her  ladyship  in 
the  drawing-room,  sir." 

Mary  Broome  was  as  solemn  as  was 
possible  to  her. 

*'  My  dear  Dick,"  she  said,  "  poor  John 
has  got  one  of  his  little  attacks  of  the  blues. 
I  remember  his  father  used  to  have  them. 
Poor  man,  he  simply  couldn't  believe  he 
wasn't  bankrupt^." 

''  And  wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  No,  Dick,  no.  I  do  hate  to  hear 
people  jump  to  the  worst  conclusion^.  All 
that  he  required  was  money,  and  when  his 
Aunt  Judith  died -" 

''  But  if  she  hadn't  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Dick,  don't  become  one  of 
those  haunted  people  who  can't  enjoy 
life  because  of  what  may  happen.  But  I 
know  you  won't." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.     There's  Euth." 

"  Euth,  dear  child,  has  taken  after  the 
Ledburys.  She  has  no  money  sense,  thank 
goodness.  What  a  happy  marriage  you  will 
have." 

"  I  hope  so.     But " 

"  There  you  are  with  your  buts.  Just 
like  poor  John.  Which  reminds  me.  He 
wants  you  to  dine  alone  with  him  to-night. 
Euth  and  I  are  to  have  a  poached  egg 
together  in  the  old  schoolroom.  My  dear, 
he's  arranged  it  all.  Then  when  you've 
wallowed  in  despair  John  is  going  to  trudge 
dismally  upstairs  with  you,  fling  open  the 
door  and  say,  ''  Euth,  my  child,  Dick  says 
he  understands." 

*'  Understands  what  ?  "• 

"  That  she  must  marry  Gordon  Smith, 
of  course,  silly." 

"  But  I  don't." 

"  That  is*  just  what  worries  John.  He's 
afraid  you've  no  money  sense.  I'm  not 
so  sure.  John  has  taken  up  a  preposterous 
position.  After  spending  absolute  hours 
alone  with  his  pass-books  and  pencil  he 
emerged,  and  summoning  me  to  what  I 
believe  is  called  an  extraordinary  meeting, 
he  begged  me  to  be  brave  and  calm  and 
announced  that  as  we  have  no  money  and 
you  have  no  money  the  question  of  marriage 
— how  extremely  sordid  it  is " 

"I  see.  After  all,  it  is  rather  hard  luck 
on  Euth  to  be  a  pauper." 

"  How  absurd  you  are.     I  simply  implored 
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John  not  to  be  childish.  Leave  it  to  me, 
Dick.  If  necessary  I  will  sell  something.  I 
wonder  if  I  have  anything  to  sell.  They 
say  old  pictures  fetch  enormous  sums. 
Supposing  there  was  one  of  those  Old  MavSters 
in  an  attic " 

Dick  Pumphrey  was  not  listening.  A  tall, 
most  beautiful  girl  had  come  into  the  room. 
She  came  quietly  towards  them  and,  raising 
the  grey  Ledbury  eyes,  took  both  his  hands 
in  hers. 

"  Naughty  pauper,"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 

But  Mary  Broome  heard  and  chuckled. 
The  door  reopened. 

"  Ah,  Dick,"  said  John  Broome,  "  come 
to  dinner,  my  boy — — ^" 

Late  that  night  Dick  Pumphrey  rewrote 
the  follpwing  letter  for  the  tenth  time. 

My  Darling,— 

I  did  not  come  to  say  good  night  after 
all.  I  did  not  feel  I  could.  What  the 
Governor  said  at  dinner  is  true.  He  has 
nothing  but  debts,  and  your  Mother  won't 
realise  that  the  future  spells  disaster  unless 
something  turns  up.  I  haven't  a  bean,  as 
you  know.  So  that's  that.  He  was  awfully 
decent,  poor  old  boy.  Kuth  darling,  we 
must  not  meet  for  six  months.  That's 
agreed.  Unless  I  make  a  bit.  He  nearly 
broke  up  when  I  gave  him  my  word.  I  said 
nothing  about  The  Sweep  and  the  National 
next  week.  If  he  does  pull  it  off  we'll  marry. 
Otherwise,  good-bye  and  thank  you.  There 
is  nothing  else  I  can  say  except  I  adore 
you.  Dick. 

It  was  handed  in  by  Burkinshaw  the 
following  afternoon. 

"  Funny  old  Dick,"  was  all  Ruth  said. 

II. 

The  Broomes  had  not  been  to  the  National 
for  many  years,  not,  in  fact,  since  people 
drove  to  Aintree  in  four-in-hands  and  did 
things  royally.  They  motored  up  with 
Gordon  Smith,  who  had  taken  Cambermere 
Court  when  poor  old  General  Rowton,  having 
lived  in  two  rooms  for  a  decade,  ceased  to 
live  in  any  room  at  all.  Smith  was  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  Manchester  broker,  and,  so 
far  as  John  Broome  could  see,  had  taken 
very  kindly  to  Ruth.  More  than  that,  he 
was  surprised,  however  desirable  it  might  be, 
to  note  that  Ruth  was  charming  to  him, 
quite  charming.  The  Duchess  had  told 
him  so.  There  was  no  mistaking  her  com- 
placency about  it.  The  good  lady — who 
was  a  bit  of  a  stickler  even  nowadays — had, 
in  fact,  instructed  her  only  daughter  Maude 


that  Lord  Archibald  Hungerford  had  made 
his  intentions  sufficiently  obvious.  She  had 
also  written  John  Broome  a  little  personal 
note  marked  ''  confidential  "  which  read  : 

My  dear  John, — 

I  do  hope  that  agreeable  Mr.  Smith  is 
really  in  love  with  Ruth  (who  of  course 
wouldn't  look  at  him),  as  Maude  has  taken 
one  of  her  passing  fancies  to  him,  and  I  am 
very  worried  for  poor  Archie  Hungerford, 
the  son  of  my  dearest  friend,  and  though 
not  brilliant  very  docile  and  certain  to  inherit 
Pulverstons.  Nothing  would  persuade  me 
to  permit  any  other  engagement. 

Lovingly,  Anne. 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  it  was  pleasant 
indeed  to  sit  on  the  comfortable  side  of  the 
Daimler  with  Mary  and  see — casually,  of 
course — how  simply  splendidly  Ruth  and 
young  Smith  were  hitting  it  off.  After  all, 
if  she  had  never  been  in  love  with  Dick,  what 
could  be  better,  and  in  fact  more  sensible. 
Mary,  too,  seemed  reconciled — wonderfully 
reconciled.  Altogether  things  were  pro- 
gressing nicely. 

The  car  hummed  expensively  along. 
Afar  off  John  Broome  heard  the  voice  of 
Smith  reading  the  very  latest  from  the 
experts  on  the  spot.  *'  Our  Travelling 
Correspondent,"  who  had  travelled  so  far 
he  must  have  learned  a  lot,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  three  would  be 
Argonaut,  Vesper,  and  Charleston.  Whereas 
"  Our  Man  on  the  Spot  "  had,  after  dining 
with  the  owners,  trainers  and  jockeys, 
been  driven  to  the  belief  that  if  Buce- 
phalus, Valentine's  Day,  and  Arapahoe 
weren't  in  the  first  three  he  could  cease  to 
believe  in  the  fundamentals  of  pure  know- 
ledge. But  "  The  Colonel's  "  nap  selection 
was  Penguin  !  He  said  he  had  never  been 
so  confident  in  his  life. 

"  Do  they,"  inquired  Ruth,  "  say  anything 
about  The  Sweep  ?  " 

"  Not  a  whisper,"  said  young  Smith. 

"  What's  he  at  ?  "  asked  Mary  Broome. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  A  hundred  to  one,"  came  the  reply,  and 
as  an  afterthought,  *'  a  rank  outsider." 

"  That's  the  sort  of  horse  I  used  to  lose 
on,"  remarked  John  Broome,  rousing  him- 
self.    "  Who's  up  ?  " 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence. 

*'  Name  of  Pumphrey,"  muttered  young 
Smith. 

"  Name  of  what  ?  " 

"  Pumphrey.  Spelt  like  Dick  Pumphrey, 
you  know." 
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"  Yes— but  is  it  Dick  Pumphrey  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  JohD,"  said  Mary  sweetly, 
**  how  ridiculous  you  are.  How  could  Dick 
ride  over  the  Aintree  course  ?  " 

"  But  is  he  ?  That's  the  point — is 
he " 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Kuth,  turning 
the  faint  but  charming  colour  of  a  June 
rose,  **  he  is." 

"  Ah,"  said  old  John,  and  glared  at  them 
all  in  turn.  Then  arranging  his  four-in- 
hand  tie  he  drew  out  some  notes.  "  Look 
here,   my   boy,"   he   said,    "  put   a  tenner 


There  were  two-seaters  with  hunting  faces, 
landaulettes  with  commercial  faces,  taxis 
with  buccaneering  faces,  and  touring  cars 
with  expectant  faces.  They  were  racing 
on  the  Chester-Birkenhead  road.  Soon 
]  they  were  passing  Port  Sunlight,  they  were 
nearing  the  Mersey.  At  last  they  were 
on  the  river  and  the  great  strangely  vaporous 
town  of  Liverpool,  grey,  smoky,  indis- 
tinguishable, had  taken  them  and,  as  it 
were,  thrust  them  in  the  heart  of  her  shrill 
and  misty  soul.  They  passed  through  the 
long  thoroughfares  in  a  continuous  stream 


*  There  were  only  Bucephalus  and  Orangeade  and — 


each  way.  It's  lost  money,  but  it's  gone  on 
a  game  horse.  Game  ?  Know  the  horse  ? 
No,  I  suppose  not.  He  once  ate  his  jock 
before  he  got    his  foot   in   the   iron.     But 

game -" 

They  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  journey. 
They  had  passed  the  Roman  villas  and  the 
stucco  villas  and  the  merely  Elizabethan 
villas  of  Chester  and  the  Chester  Road. 
They  were  already  in  a  queue  of  cars. 
There  were  large  and  pompous  cars  with 
their  complacent  luncheon-baskets  on  top, 
or  lashed  like  treasure-trove  to  the  stern. 


heading  for  Aintree. 
Those  immensely  tall 
policemen  of  Lancashire  waved  them  on 
with  their  immaculate  white  arm-sleeves. 
The  electric  cars  jangled  at  their  sides, 
packed  to  the  chained  entrance  with  the 
cold  expectant  faces  of  the  pilgrims  going 
to  their  annual  Mecca.  The  day  was  heavy 
with  mist.  It  swirled  inland  from  the  sea 
and  hung  in  a  cloud  over  the  low-lying 
ground  where  the  great  made  fences  were 
dottecT  in  mathematical  regularity  round 
the  course.     Towards  that  desolate  country 
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of  rank  grass  and  sodden  marshy  ditches, 
that  refuge  of  hares  within  earshot  of  a  great 
city,  the  pilgrims  by  road  and  rail  and  car 
streamed  in  a  black  clamouring  army. 
Already  outside  the  entrance  doors  the 
raucous  voices  of  the  tipsters  rose  from  the 
heart  of  encircling  faces.  Eetired  jockeys 
in  dirty  racing  colours  were  prepared  to 
give  the  winner  for  a  shilling,  an  Indian 
fakir  with  the  colour  rubbed  off  his  neck 
had  worked  out  the  first  three  by  the  magic 
of  the  East,  and  a  man  with  one  leg  asked 


Field-glasses,  yellow  gloves,  spats,  hunting 
bowlers — it  is  wonderful  what  a  worthy 
stockbroker  from  Southport  can  do  to  look 
the  part.  Upon  such  the  bookie  casts  a 
kindly  eye.  He  dearly  loves  the  people  who 
bet  on  a  horse  (or  sometimes  half  the 
entries)  just  once  a  year. 

It  is  customary  for 
the  great  ones  to  walk 
the  course  before  the 
racing  of  the  day.  At 
each    jump    there    are 


—Roman  Holiday.     No  one  had  ever  heard  or  thought  of  Roman  Hohday  until  he  was  running  into  a  place." 


if  they  thought  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Newmarket  for  the  public  good. 

The  private  cars  passed  on  into  the  secur- 
ity of  the  parking  behind  the  Grand  Stand. 
They  ranged  up  in  rows.  People  who  never 
went  to  any  other  Meeting  stepped  out 
with  the  appearance  of  men  who  hHd  run 
the  journey  from  the  Lincoln  rathex' short, 
and  would  be  off  to  Warwick  for  the  28th. 


gathered  those  who  assert  it  is  lower 
than  in  the  eighties;  those  who  stare 
at  it  critically  and  remark,  '*  Mind  you, 
a  good  hunter,  old  boy,"  and  shake 
their  heads  with  considerable  cunning; 
those  who  point  out  with  dreary  relish  the 
ambulance  preparations,  and  those  who 
are  merely  there  on  the  calls  of  private 
business,   such  as   other  people's   v/atches, 
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handkerchiefs,  patronage,  pity  or  infor- 
mation. 

The  inspection  halts  in  mass  at  Valentine's 
and  Becher's.  It  recalls  how  at  the  Canal 
Turn  if  a  horse  gets  away  he  mingles  with 
the  barges — a  shocking  thought  on  a  day 
with  snow  in  the  air. 

John  Broome  noticed  at  luncheon  with 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  that  Ruth  and 
young  Smith  were  talking  together  with 
evident  concentration  and  understanding. 
He  was  sorry  for  Pumphrey,  but  duty  is 
duty  after  all.  Later  he  saw  in  the  distance 
young  Smith  evidently  emphasising  some- 
thing jolly  important.  Was  it  a  proposal  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wasn't.  What  young 
Smith  was  saying  was,  "  Won't  the  Duchess 
see  red  ?" 

"  She  will,"  replied  Euth  with  absolute 
composure.  "  But  then,  what  about  dear 
father  ?  " 

It  was  a  curious  conversation  which  would 
have  caused  John  Broome  some  stiff 
thinking. 

III. 

There  is  a  romance  about  the  Grand 
National  which  the  much-vaunted  Derby 
cannot  claim.  To  begin  with,  it  is  the  race 
across  a  country,  and  consequently  wherever 
men  are  gathered  who  have  followed  hounds 
in  the  long  ago  the  eager  question  is  raised, 
*'  Who's  won  ?  "  There  is  the  tremendous 
gruelling  over  the  biggest  fences  in  the 
world,  the  element  of  the  gentleman  rider, 
and  a  sporting  chance  that  no  one  knows 
whether  the  winner  may  not  have  been 
someone's  point-to-pointer,  "  pedigree  un- 
known." It's  all  very  well  to  study  form 
for  the  Derby,  to  swear  by  Steve  Donoghue 
and  wear  a  tall  hat,  but  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  nowhere  to  hear  the  gorgeous 
thunder  of  racing  feet  on  the  wrong  side 
of  Valentine's.  For  thousands  who  never 
appear  in  the  fashionable  intelligence,  for 
men  on  leave  and  men  going  back,  the  rain 
and  the  sleet  and  the  roar  of  the  distant 
stands  mean  Aintree,  and  Aintree  means 
the  zest  and  the  poetry  of  action.  The 
great  race  over,  the  winner  known  ("  never 
heard  of  him,  old  boy,  but  what  a  great 
horse "),  they  depart  to  the  ends  of 
the  world.  Once  again  they  are  satisfied. 
They  have  another  memory.  They  will 
say  ten  years  hence,  or  maybe  twenty, 
"  that  was  Monastery's  year,"  and  add  in  a 
modest  sotto  voce,  "  I  was  there,  old  lad." 
Ruth  slipped  away  to  the  paddock. 
Already  a  few  runners  were  walking  round. 


They  seemed  indifferent  or  mildly  inter- 
ested in  the  critical  throngs  on  the  rails.  On 
each  dangled  a  name,  and  as  each  passed  a 
murmur  travelled  along  the  craning  faces. 
"  There's  Argonaut — he  looks  fit — ^there's 
Tempest — I  don't  like  that  one,  do  you  ?  " 

Ruth,  brought  up  with  horses  from 
childhood,  felt  to  these  well-dressed  peering 
faces  a  rising  resentment.  It  was  away 
on  the  open  wind-driven  course  there  waited 
the  people  who  really  understood,  and 
after  all  they  were  in  the  great  minority. 
To  the  rest  a  horse*  was  a  name  or  a  number, 
a  jockey  only,  or  the  racing  colours  of  a 
lord.  The  test  and  the  risk  and  the  soul  of 
it  all  were  outside  their  comprehension. 

The  runners  moved  on,  arching  their 
beautiful  necks,  swishing  their  long  tails, 
and  the  hour  crept  on  as  well.  To  Ruth 
the  thought  of  that  long  silent  course  was 
like  a  beast  waiting  for  its  prey.  Ridicu- 
lous, of  course,  in  a  hard  rider  to  hounds. 
The  rain  fell  in  a  quiet  desolation.  More 
entries  came  out.  The  crowd  thickened. 
Argonaut,  Campus,  The  Wolf,  Hobson's 
Choice,  Windsor  Castle,  Elemental,  Ragtime 
— still  she  waited.  Orangeade,  Epictetus, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  they  passed  and  passed, 
led  each  by  an  inscrutable  groom.  A  hard 
ugly  horse  with  a  Roman  nose^ — Shrapnel, 
bred  in  Ireland.  They  said  he  was  a 
raging  tip  in  Connemara.  A  small  light 
bay  with  great  jumping  quarters,  London 
Calling  ;  they  said  he  could  stand  the  course 
and  make  a  few  of  them  sit  up.  Still  she 
looked.  A  great  evil,  snarling,  Herculean 
horse,  all  teeth  and  savage  eyes,  The  Sweep. 
He  was  a  chestnut  with  one  white  stocking, 
a  shoulder  like  a  poem,  and  conditioned  to 
silk  and  steel.  And  yet  none  gave  him  a 
glance.  He  was  privately  trained,  pedigree 
unknown,  not  much  of  a  record,  aged  and 
evidently  a  brute.  She  watched  him  dis- 
appear. The  runners  were  up.  A  bell 
rang  somewhere.  On  the  top  of  the  stand 
against  that  wintry  sky  she  could  see  the 
black,  minute,  rather  absurd  figures  of 
people  who  had  placed  themselves  early 
with  the  forethought  of  wisdom.  They 
would  see  each  jump.  By  the  aid  of  their 
glasses  they  would  watch  the  colours — all 
together  flying  down  the  turf^ — bunching, 
springing  upward  like  deer — descending  and 
disappearing  into  the  mist  of  the  country. 

In  the  paddock  the  jockeys  were  coming 
in  the  leisurely  fashion,  utterly  cool  and 
nonchalant,  which  is  the  pride  of  men  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  adventure.  They  came 
wrapped  in  their  heavy  tweed  coats,  lithe  and 
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a  little  pinched,  grave  as  the  law,  and  very 
patient  with  the  whispered  advice  and 
admonitions  of  trainers,  owners,  backers 
and  other  privileged  persons.  They  heard 
that  they  must  not  rush  at  the  start,  or 
hang  back  at  the  second  round,  or  lose  their 
heads  or  force  the  pace.  They  were  one  and 
all  assured  that  they  had  every  chance 
of  being  in  the  first  three.  The  jockeys 
listened  in  that  remote,  almost  monastic 
silence  which  is  the  habit  of  their  caste. 
They  then  slowly  drew  off  their  coats  and,  as 
leisurely  avoiding  a  slashing  kick,  reached 
their  saddles,  and  were  again  removed 
from  trainers,  owners,  backers  and  other 
privileged  persons.  But  between  themselves 
the  oath  of  reticence  was  broken.  They 
exchanged  casual  asides,  frequently  derisive, 
but  sweetened  by  the  bond  of  comradeship. 
In  a  few  minutes,  in  a  deadly  silence,  they 
would  be  racing  together — all  together — for 
the  first  fence.  It  was  not  a  very  great 
fence,  but  racing  together — all  together — 
that  was  the  greatest  ordeal  of  the  day. 
It  was  inevitable  that  some  would  come 
down.  Amongst  so  many  someone  would 
be  shoved  out,  or  bumped,  or  shut  in. 
There  would  be  trouble,  and  it  is  not  healthy 
to  fall  where  so  many  are  coming  over 
together. 

Ruth  suddenly  started  forward.  Dick 
Pumphrey  was  there.  He  seemed  perfectly 
at  ease.  It  was  his  first  National  and 
everything  seemed  to  hang  on  it  then.  But 
he  gave  no  sign.  Once  or  twice  he  raked 
the  staring  faces  with  a  sharp  conscious 
glance.  Once  he  gave  a  long  thoughtful 
look  at  The  Sweep.  But  otherwise  the 
intelligent  onlooker — which  has  come  to 
mean  a  man  who  is  far-seeing  about  things 
beyond  his  vision — would  have  said,  "  An 
old  hand,  I'll  wager." 

Dick  Pumphrey  had  done  his  share 
between  the  flags.  He  had  a  cool  head  and 
judgment  and  no  fear.  But  the  National 
demands  more  than  that.  It  is  a  campaign, 
not  merely  a  course. 

The  Sweep  had  the  better  of  him  in  one 
respect.  He  had  done  the  course  more  or 
less  before.  It  had  not  been  a  classic 
performance  but  he  had  got  round.  He  was 
last  and  he  had  come  down  three  times, 
but  he  finished.  Not,  of  course,  with  poor 
Jack  Purley,  who  remained  in  company 
with  a  collar-bone  undei  the  mournful  shade 
of  Becher's.  That  was  The  Sweep  all  over. 
They  said  he  ran  a  great  race  when  he  ran 
alone.  They  all  told  Jack  Purley  so.  He 
replied  he  was  welcome  to  it  so  long  as  he 


didn't  have  to  go  with  him  again.  The 
Sweep  was  a  typical  amateur  rider's  mount. 
He  could  do  the  distance.  But  it  was 
that  part  of  him  that  had  made  it  possible 
for  Dick. 

Ruth  was  familiar  with  his  history.  She 
also  knew  that  Dick  had  ridden  him  more 
than  most  people  knew  or  cared.  What 
was  more,  the  Sweep  seemed  to  draw  to 
Dick.  He  found  him  so  persistently  patient 
that  he  was  rather  interested.  He  was  not 
a  horse  to  care  much  about  anyone,  but 
Dick  Pumphrey  failed  to  make  him  actually 
homicidal.  Even  then  his  trainer  backed 
Argonaut  with  a  saver  on  London  Calling. 

They  passed  out  for  the  parade.  It  was 
an  unusually  large  field  composed  of  real 
candidates,  possible  winners,  forlorn  hopes, 
and  those  hapless  **  also  rans  "  entered,  one 
can  only  presume,  from  social  reasons 
by  commercial  thrusters  with  no  sense  of 
mercy  for  professional  riders.  To  these  it 
was  sufficient  over  a  champagne  luncheon 
to  assert  again  and  again,  "  Don't  back 
him,  old  boy.     Mind  you,  he  may  have  a 

dog's  chance '[    Their  jockeys  in  highly 

coloured  sibilants  discussed  together  where 
they  would  fall  into  deserved  obscurity. 
For  them  no  one  cared.  An  aged  rogue 
came  down  and  was  forgotten,  but  it  was 
for  several  decades  possible  for  Sir  Henry 
Bounce  to  remind  his  guests  over  the  nuts 
that  he  had  once  run  a  horse  at  Aintree. 

Dick  was  up.  The  Sweep  for  a  wonder 
behaved  like  a  park  hack.  For  a  horse  who 
carried  about  five  bob  he  seemed  wonderfully 
complacent,  and  at  ease.  Ruth  stood  at 
the  rails  where  they  were  passing  out.  She 
met  Dick's  eyes  for  a  moment.  Neither 
spoke.  A  moment  and  he  was  gone.  She 
made  her  way  through  the  remnants  of  the 
crowd.  Up  above  the  stand  was  packed. 
Down  below  the  roar  of  the  bookies  had 
reached  a  fierce  and  ruthless  crescendo. 
Argonaut  was  favourite.  They  were  taking 
six  to  one  on  him.  London  Calling  was  a 
tip.  It  swept  the  place.  Starting  from  the 
paddock  it  had  travelled  to  the  smallest  most 
insolvent  bookie  with  his  miserable  scrawl 
of  odds  balanced  against  an  orange  stall. 
Of  The  Sweep  not  a  word.  An  elderly  lady 
who  had  come  with  her  nephew  put  a 
shilling  on  him  because  she  had  just  had 
her  chimneys  looked  to  that  morning.  An 
Irish  priest  risked  a  half-crown  because  he 
liked  the  odds.  But  such  are  incidents,  not 
crises,  in  racing  circles. 

The  rain  fell  with  the  same  indifference  as 
though    it    descended   upon    some  solitary 
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Westmorland  tarn.  All  over  the  course  a 
grey  vapour  hung.  The  wind  had  died. 
There  was  a  sudden  aching  silence. 

'•'  They're  off." 

Yes,  this  time  they  were  really  off. 

Buth  had  her  glasses  raised.  The  Sweep 
was  badly  left.  He  had  always  hated  men 
and  horses.  That  was  where  poor  Jack 
Purley  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  He 
had  pushed  him.  The  Sweep  would  not 
be  pushed.  He  had  a  distinct  aversion 
from  that  kind  of 
thing. 

To  his  astonish- 
ment, Dick  Pum- 
phrey  did  nothing. 
Just  as  though  he 
was  in  a  funk. 
The  very  idea  ap- 
parently electrified 
The  Sweep.  To 
take  anyone  over 
some  of  those  nasty 
ones  in  a  blue  funk 
was  very  rich  in- 
deed. The  Sweep 
was  away.  He 
was  late  but  he 
was  moving  in  that 
raking  easy  stride 
of  his,  his  Roman 
nose  looking  more 
knowing  than  ever, 
his  ugly  ears 
cocked,  his  terrible 
tail  on  one  side. 
At  the  first  jump 
the  field  had 
clumped,  Charles- 
ton had  crossed 
and  two  were 
down.  "Argonaut," 
groaned  a  thou- 
sand losers,  "  Argo- 
naut's down." 

The  Sweep  eyed 
the      fallen      with 

Satanic  satisfaction.  It  was  like  them  with 
their  pedigrees  and  short  odds  and  tittle- 
tattle.  Where  were  they  now  ?  In  the  mud. 
He  swept  on  unpressed  and  unperturbed 
going  a  good  last.  The  crowd  did  not  know 
his  name,  so  they  laughed.  The  Sweep 
took  off  and  landed  on  his  good  clean  legs 
with  the  old  hunter's  suggestion  of  another 
one  to  spare.  But  he  was  neither  hurrying 
nor  being  hurried.  In  front  two  fences 
ahead  the  field  tore  on.  London  Calling  was 
down  at  Valentine's,  and  an  "  also  ran  " 


with  his  back  broken  in  order  that  Sir 
Henry  might  say  over  the  nuts  that  once  he 
ran  a  horse  at  Aintree. 

The  Sweep  gathered  himself,  took  a  short 
stride,  and  with  a  fling  of  his  immense 
quarters  was  over  and  on.  They  were 
nearing  the  stands  again  and  half  the  runners 
out.  Suddenly  The  Sweep  seemed  to  notice 
with  more  than  distant  contempt  the  lead- 
ing colours  of  Bucephalus,  Penguin,  and 
The  Rat.     All  going  hard  and  strong.     A 
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'  They  gained  a  yard  on  Bucephalus,  but  not  an  inch  more." 


sort  of  resentment  shook  him.  They 
were  no  better  than  he  was.  Not  a  bit. 
He  took  a  stronger  pull  and  came  down 
the  straight  to  the  water  with  a  burst. 
All  over.  Once  more  the  runners  dis- 
appeared into  the  country.  But  Dick 
realised  that  the  others  were  going  strong. 
With  luck  they  would  hold  him  all  the  way. 
The  Sweep  was  in  no  way  troubled,  but 
unless  he  crept  up  to  a  place  before  the 
last  fence  he  would  never  stand  the  pace. 
He  took  a  hold  and  spoke  a  word  to  him. 


THE  SWEEP. 
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The  Sweep  instantly  checked.  He  simply 
would  not  be  bundled  along  like  a  donkey 
on  the  sands.  Dick  relaxed.  The  Sweep, 
thinking  he  had  the  better  of  the  young 
man,  then  decided  to  finish  the  business, 
which  had  begun  to  grow  rather  tedious. 
He  accordingly  thrust  out  his  ugly  nose, 
showed  his  teeth,  flapped  his  ears  and 
misjudging  the  distance  hit  the  top  and 
crashed.  Dick  had  learned  how  to  fall  and 
he  was  up  before  his  horse.  But  preci- 
ous minutes  had  gone.  He  saw  Penguin 
down  at  the  next.  Arapahoe,  Bucephalus, 
Coal  Strike  and  Orangeade  were  gone. 
The  Sweep  scrambled  up.  He  looked 
thoroughly  out  of  temper  but  not  winded. 
He  had  taken  many  a  duster  in  his  day. 
Before  he  could  make  away  Dick  was  up. 
But  The  Sweep  had  had  enough  classic 
events.  He  was  for  home.  As  the  only 
way  he  knew  was  along  the  course,  he  took 
that.  He  went  with  the  utmost  rancour 
and  passion.  He  ceased  to  take  off  methodi- 
cally and  land  like  a  picture.  He  was 
determined  to  cut  the  frillings  and  finish. 
It  was  a  wonderful  performance.  People 
spoke  about  it  for  years.  They  called  it 
the  greatest  example  of  a  saving  race  they 
had  ever  witnessed.  They  said  Dick's 
sense  of  distance  would  be  historic.  It  is 
painful  how  little  of  the  truth  comes  out. 

It  was  from  that  moment  The  Sweep  began 
to  pass  the  others  with  a  kind  of  evil  leer. 
He  was  so  mad  about  it  all  he  did  not  realise 
that  he  was  done.  But  Dick  knew  it.  He 
knew  it  was  only  vice  kept  him  going.  The 
Sweep  was  never  one  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  They  turned  into  the  straight. 
There  were  only  Bucephalus  and  Orangeade 
and  Roman  Holiday.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  or  thought  of  Roman  Holiday  until 
he  was  running  into  a  place.  But  it  is 
wonderful  how  a  few  moments  later  all  the 
men  next  every  other  loser  were  saying  : 
**  My  dear  fellow,  I  backed  him  months  ago. 
Didn't  you  know  ?  He  belongs  to  Jimmie 
Trelawney — a  dear  old  pal  of  mine.  I  wish 
I'd  mentioned  it." 

The  Sweep  was  nearly  down  but  struggled 
on.  He  was  past  holding  together.  He 
rocked  in  his  gallop,  and  his  ears  were  back. 
He  was  running  level  with  Orangeade. 
Dick  had  a  delirious  kind  of  vision  of  the 
jockey  of  Orangeade,  his  face  white  and  his 
eyes  distended  in  an  attempt  to  make  an 
ounce  of  pace  and  fail.  He  heard  the  heavy 
exhausted  crash,  saw  the  horse  fall  and  lie 
with  the  jockey  crumpled  up  under  the 
rails.     The  Sweep  landed  like  a  pilot's  tug 


in  an  ocean  trough.  But  there  were  only 
Bucephalus  and  Roman  Holiday  now.  Beat 
them  he  must  or  Ruth  was  lost.  There 
was  one  more  fence,  one  more  tremendous 
achievement  for  a  horse  down  and  out. 
"  Come  on,  old  man,"  gasped  Dick. 
He  was  level  with  Roman  Holiday,  who 
was  swaying  as  he  reached  the  take-off  pole. 
They  rose  together,  they  landed  and  stayed 
up.  Bucephalus  was  a  length  ahead.  The 
test  had  come.  With  a  sense  of  shame 
Dick  used  his  cutting  whip.  The  Sweep 
was  far  past  temper.  He  was  also  past  an 
ounce  of  speed.  He  simply  laboured  on, 
white  with  sweat,  his  flanks  heaving,  his 
poor  tail  fallen  and  his  ugly  ears  down. 
They  gained  a  foot  on  Roman  Holiday,  who 
suddenly  collapsed  and  disappeared.  They 
gained  a  yard  on  Bucephalus,  but  not  an 
inch  more. 

In  a  hoarse  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a 
sea  on  an  unfamiliar  beach  the  vast  mob 
cheered  Bucephalus,  the  second  favourite, 
who  had  won  by  three  lengths. 

Dick  was  too  utterly  dead  to  know  or  see 
that  as  the  winner  passed  the  post  going 
strong  Ruth  had  taken  young  Smith's  hands 
and  together  they  had  acted  in  a  silly  and 
childish  fashion.  But  old  Broome  saw  it. 
He  realised  then  that  poor  Dick  was  indeed 
down  and  out. 

"  Lost." 

But  what  a  horse !  What  a  race !  He 
eased  up  and  floundered  from  the  saddle. 
'*  Good  old  man,"  he  said.  "  Good  old 
Sweep." 

In  the  paddock  they  were  cheering  him 
like  mad. 

IV. 

John  Broome  was  very  satisfied  with  the 
events  of  the  day.  He  had  made  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  The  Sweep,  which 
would  stave  off  Messrs.  Blank  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
recently  become  quite  unlimited  in  their 
demands  for  immediate  settlement.  He 
could  even  write  them  rather  a  sharp  little 
note  transferring  his  custom  elsewhere.  A 
windfall  is  a  rare  solace  to  the  persecuted 
citizen.  But  that  was  merely  a  hors  d'oeuvre 
to  the  rest.  That  Ruth  and  young  Smith 
had  hit  it  off  was  of  course  too  obvious. 
Why,  the  girl  had  never  so  much  as  looked 
cut  up  when  Dick  lost  that  great  race.  It  was 
inexplicable.  It  made  him  rather  ashamed. 
He  had  made  it  his  business  to  search  out 
Dick  at  once  and  make  up  for  such  extra- 
ordinary conduct.  Modern  ways,  of  course. 
No    heart    nowadays.    No    sense    of    the 
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decencies.  He  had  found  poor  Dick  abso- 
lutely crestfallen.  A  win  would  have 
meant  sufficient  cash  and  prestige  to  enable 
him  to  set  up  on  his  own.  It  would  have 
meant  Ruth.  John  Broome  had  never  been 
so  sorry  for  anyone  in  his  life.  The  only 
consolation  was  that  Dick  did  not  seem  to 
realise  how  little  she  really  cared. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  lounge  of  that  great 
Liverpool  hotel  which  on  National  night  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  four  seas.  Men 
come  and  greet  one  another  with  the  off- 
hand nod  of  those  who  last  met  at  Harrow 
or  at  Ypres,  or  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
depart  again  with  that  casual  challenge 
to  time  and  space  so  exasperating  to  the 
foreigner. 

It  was  a  most  happy  idea  of  the  Duchess  to 
arrange  such  a  pleasant  little  dinner-party. 
The  truth  of  v  the  matter  was  she  was  so 
relieved  that  Gordon  Smith  was  entangled 
elsewhere  that  she  was  prepared  to  be  as 
cordial  as  nature  and  her  ancestors  per- 
mitted. Quite  a  small  party.  Just  fhe 
Broomes,  her  daughter  Maude,  Dick,  and 
young  Smith.  And  if  an  interesting  engage- 
ment was  announced,  well,  dear  Maude 
would  realise  that  in  future  she  should  listen 
to  her  mother's  advice.  One  might  be 
Victorian  but  one  was  not  necessarily  ga-ga. 

John  Broome  rose  as  Mary  approached. 
She  looked  very  beautiful  and  rather  excited. 
Very  natural,  of  course.  The  Duchess  came 
next.  She  did  not  look  at  all  beautiful — 
none  of  the  Penderburys  bothered  about 
that — but  she  was  obviously  a  Duchess. 
Dinner  was  for  eight  o'clock.  It  was  now 
five  minutes  past  and  the  Duchess  was 
evidently  aware  of  it.  So  was  Mary 
Broome,  and  it  struck  John  that  she  seemed 
unduly  amused.  One  of  the  little  annoy- 
ances in  Mary  had  been  a  sense  of  humour. 
Every  sensible  person  liked  fun  in  its  proper 
place,  but  the  endless  amusement  which 
the  Duchess  afforded  her  was  to  be  deplored. 

"  They  are  late,"  said  the  Duchess  with 
a  tightening  of  her  lips. 

It  was  at  that  distressing  pause  when  John 
noticed  Mary  avoided  his  eye  that  one  of 
those  ubiquitous  page-boys  started  carolling, 
''  The  Duchess  of  Penderbury,  please,  Sir 
John  Broome,  please."  At  such  resounding 
names  the  room  bestirred  itself  and  stared. 
They  watched  the  small  boy  summoned  to 
the  Duchess — who  was  so  obviously  a  real 


Duchess — and  saw  her  open  a  note.  They 
also  noticed,  but  with  less  interest,  John 
Broome  open  a  note.  They  then  heard  the 
Duchess  snort — an  ominous  sign  in  a 
Penderbury — and  hand  with  a  deepening 
colour  her  note  to  her  companion,  who 
received  it  with  apparent  innocence  and 
surprise. 
It  read  : 

Dearest, — 

Gordon  and  I  will  be  married  to-morrow 
in  London.  We  *  are  staying  with  Lady 
Broome's  sister,  who  has  been  such  a  dear 
to  us  all.  I  know  you  will  like  Gordon, 
and  he  says  there  is  nobody  like  you, 
dearest.  We  simply  couldn't  face  any 
unpleasantness  when  we're  so  happy. 

Lovingly, 

Maude. 

It  was  extremely  arduous  for  Mary 
Broome  to  register  the  recognised  symptoms 
of  amazement,  indignation  and  shame. 
But  in  these  days  of  Hollywood  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  we  can  all  do.  It  was  only  when 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  the  profound 
suspicion  in  the  blazing  countenance  of  the 
Duchess  that  she  turned  to  John. 

But  John  was  preoccupied.  He  had 
turned  a  quiet  pink.  Then  he  went  an 
exuberant  scarlet. 

"  My  dear,"  he  shouted,  "  here's  news  if 
you  like." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  interposed  the 
Duchess,  *'  we  had  enough  news  for  the 
present." 

"  Listen.     It's  from  Ruth.     She  says  : 

"  Dear  old  Dad, — 

"  Mums  knows  so  that's  all  that  matters 
with  you.  Dick  and  I  are  to  be  married 
to-morrow.  We  are  with  Alice  who  has 
been  such  a  dear  to  us  all.  Poor  old  Dick 
with  his  Sweep.  But  my  sweep  was  the 
real  one.  I've  won  the  Bombay  Stakes 
with  Bucephalus.  It's  about  fifty  thousand, 
isn't  it  ?  Gordon  bought  me  a  ticket. 
Jimminny,  what  a  time  we're  all  in  for 
now  !  *'  Always, 

"  Ruth." 

"  If  only  people  wouldn't  worry,"  said 
Mary  Broome,  hoping  the  Duchess  would 
remember  people  were  looking  their  way. 
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TONY  came  last  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  "  Don't  bother  to  wait  for 
me,"  he  observed  politely,  "  I  am 
only  your  host." 

"  We  haven't,"  I  pointed  out. 

"  Ha  !  "  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  "  My  sar- 
casm goes  unremarked."  He  proceeded  to 
peer  into  the  dishes  on  the  sideboard  :  then 
he  turned  and  addressed  us  in  a  shaky  voice. 
"  No  one  could  call  me  a  greedy  man,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  cannot  help  regarding  one 
kipper,  slightly  damaged  in  transit,  and  a 
small  portion  of  bacon  fat  as  an  inadequate 
breakfast." 

"  The  kidneys  were  delicious,"  murmured 
his  wife. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  Tony.  "  If  you 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  one  for  me,  I 
should  have  been  quite  heart-broken." 

"  You  might  almost  think  that  the  great 
man  was  annoyed,"  said  April  Damon  cheer- 
fully. 

Tony  sat  down  morosely  and  began  open- 
ing the  letters  which  had  been  put  beside 
his  plate.  Presently  he  gasped,  and  laid  a 
letter  down.  "  Ring  the  bell,"  he  ordered, 
*'  and  tell  Parsons  to  put  out  my  ready-to- 
wear  sackcloth  suiting.  All  is  lost  save — 
save  the  mouldy  kipper." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  sympathetically. 
*'  Tony  darling,"  she  said,  "  you're  over- 
wrought.    What's  in  that  letter  ?  " 

I  took  it  from  his  plate  and  examined  the 
writing  on  the  envelope.  "  My  dear  Pat," 
I  said,  turning  to  his  wife,  "  prepare  for  a 
shock.     It's  in  a  woman's  hand." 

"  Tony  is  such  a  success  among  the  ladies," 
drawled  April  mockingly. 

Paul  Damon  made  his  first  contribution 
to  the  conversation.  "  Sister,"  he  said, 
**  please  leave  this  to  me."  He  turned  to 
Tony.  "  As  your  friend  and  companion 
from  boyhood,  I  demand  to  know  what  is  in 
that  letter." 

"  Oh  !  You  wags  !  " — ^there  was  a  wealth 
of  bitterness  in  Tony's  voice.  ''  What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  me  in  my  time  of  trouble  to 


have  so  many  merry  wits  round  my  festal 
board.  This  letter  is  a  mere  nothing — a 
bagatelle,  as  our  French  cousins  across  the 
water  so  beautifully  express  it.  It  merely 
informs  me  that  Agnes  Philips  has  got 
measles." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  complete  silence, 
for  we  all  realised  that  a  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  Agnes  was  our  leading  lady  in 
some  theatricals  which  Tony  was  getting 
up  in  aid  of  the  local  hospital.  By  super- 
human energy,  he  had  managed  to  sell  every 
seat  in  the  hall,  and  now,  with  less  than  a 
week  to  go,  Agnes  had  crocked  up.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  we  were  all  rather  taken 
aback. 

April  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
"  Measles  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  believe  that  she  says  measles,"  said 
Tony  bitterly.  "  Of  course,  it  may  only  have 
been  chicken-pox."  He  picked  up  the 
letter  again.  "  Yes,  it's  measles  all  right," 
he  assured  us.  *'  She  doesn't  specify  any 
particular  kind,  but  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  they  are  of  the  English 
variety." 

"  We  ought  to  have  had  an  understudy," . 
said  Pat. 

Tony  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 
"  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  shouki  have 
inoculated  the  whole  cast  against  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  malaria,  housemaid's 
knee,  actor's  head,  and  mal-de-mer  ?  How 
was  I  to  imagine  that  Agnes  was  going  to  be 
so  indescribably  childish  ?  " 

"  Isn't  there  anyone  else  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  could  take  up  the  part  ?  "  I 
suggested. 

Tony  looked  at  me  pityingly.  "  Do  you 
think  that  I  should  have  asked  three  people 
of  doubtful  mentality  down  here  to  eat  me 
out  of  hearth  and  home,  if  I  could  have 
obtained  the  talent,  ha  !  locally  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Perhaps  .  .  ."  began  Pat,  and  then 
added,  *'  Oh  no,  that  wouldn't  do." 

"  Oh,  do  let's  have  suggestions,"  said 
Tony.     "  I'm  surprised  that  so  far  no  one 
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has  suggested  that  I  should  do  a  female 
impersonation." 

"  Couldn't  Pat  or  April  take  up  the 
part  ?  "  asked  Paul. 

"  They've  got  important  parts  as  it  is," 
groaned  Tony.  "  It  would  be  just  as  difficult 
to  find  substitutes  for  them.  And  anyhow, 
they  are  shaky  enough  on  their  cues  as  it  is. 
I  had  to  say  '  Hark  !  here  she  comes  '  four 
times  at  the  rehearsal  yesterday  before  April 
appeared,  and  then  she  came  in  at  the  wrong 
door." 

"  I  had  to  powder  my  nose,"  protested 
April  indignantly. 

Tony  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  said  brokenly,  "  on  the  night, 
when  I  have  said  it  a  few  times  with  no 
result,  your  nose  having  chosen  to  remain 
obstinately  shiny,  I  had  better  do  a  song 
and  dance  till  you  are  ready.  Otherwise 
the  audience  might  think  that  something 
had  gone  wrong." 

"  It  doesn't  look  as  if  there  was  going  to 
be  a  night,"  said  his  wife  gloomily. 

Tony  got  up  and  struck  an  attitude. 
*'  There  shall  be  a  night,"  he  declared.  "  I, 
Tony  Beausire,  say  it.  No  Beausire  has 
been  known  to  return  money." 

"  I  can  believe  that,"  said  Paul  with  mean- 
ing. 

Tony  ignored  him  and  continued  :  "  When 
I  have  finished  my  meagre  breakfast,  I  shall 
retire  to  my  study  to  think.  I  beg  that  I 
shall  be  left  undisturbed." 

"  You  shall  sleep  in  peace,  dear,"  said  his 
undutiful  spouse. 

I  got  up  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "I'm  for 
Easterham,"  I  said.  "  If  I  am  to  adorn  my 
face  with  grease-paint,  I  prefer  to  buy  my 
own.  The  last  stuff  that  Tony  got  melted 
all  over  me.  I  understood  for  the  first  time 
what  writers  mean  when  they  say,  *  a  flood 
of  colour  suffused  his  face.'  " 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Tony.  "  Leave  me 
alone  with  my  grief." 

I  got  out  my  trusty  two-seater  and  set  out 
on  the  fourteen-mile  drive  to  Easterham,  the 
nearest  place  where  grease-paint  was  likely 
to  be  sold.  The  day  was  so  lovely  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Agnes  was  nearly  driven  out 
of  my  mind.  Nevertheless,  I  had  to  admit 
to  myself  that  we  were  in  rather  a  hole.  To 
give  the  money  back,  since  it  was  for  the 
hospital,  seemed  a  most  undesirable  solu- 
tion. Though  most  people  would  probably 
tell  us  to  keep  it,  there  was  bound  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  if  we  didn't 
give  the  show. 

I  was   still  trying  to  puzzle  the  matter 


out,  when  my  thoughts  were  diverted  by 
a  dog.  What  a  dog  was  doing  in  that 
country  lane,  I  cannot  imagine :  there 
was  certainly  no  sign  of  its  owner.  More- 
over, the  dog  either  possessed  suicidal 
tendencies  or  a  perverted  sense  of  humour. 
If  the  former  was  the  case,  it  was  certainly 
in  a  position  to  gratify  them,  because  there 
was  another  two-seater  coming  in  the  other 
direction.  Shortly  before  we  got  abreast, 
the  fun  began. 

First  the  dog  placed  itself  in  a  line  with  my 
offside  front  wheel  and  waited  for  results. 
I  swerved  still  farther  to  my  side  of  the  road, 
hit  the  bank,  wrenched  the  wheel  round,  and 
finally  emerged  intact  on  to  the  road  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  dog,  frightened  by  my 
swerve,  had  rushed  towards  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  The  other  two-seater  likewise 
swerved  away,  but,  less  lucky  than  I,  skidded 
in  the  mud  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Though 
the  driver  made  every  effort  to  get  back  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the  car  gently  sub- 
sided into  the  ditch. 

I  got  out  of  my  car  and  walked  back. 
The  dog  had  completely  vanished.  The 
driver  of  the  other  car  got  out  just  as  I. 
arrived,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  it 
was  a  woman.  What  was  more,  she  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  women  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  meet.  Her  eyes  .  .  .  but  no, 
there  is  no  point  in  going  into  all  that. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  when  she  saw  me, 
"  aren't  you  going  to  say  anything  ?  " 

"  About  what  ?  "  I  asked,  wondering  if 
she  thought  that  I  was  to  blame. 

"  About  the  dog." 

"  I  am  under  perfect  control,"  I  assured 
her.     "  Have  no  fear." 

"  I  hadn't.     I  was  hoping." 

"  Then  I  shan't  pander  to  your  depravity," 
I  told  her  sternly.  "I'm  always  the  little 
gentleman,  I  am." 

I  went  round  to  look  at  her  car.  The 
back  wheel  had  sunk  into  the  muddy  ditch 
up  to  its  axle.  It  obviously  needed  a  break- 
down gang  to  get  it  out  again. 

She  caught  my  eye.     "  Well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Hopeless,"  I  told  her.  "  It  will  have 
to  be  dug  out." 

She  gave  a  shrug  of  resignation  and  calmly 
lit  a  cigarette. 

"  Are  you  in  an  awful  hurry  anywhere  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Because  if  so,  please  consider 
my  car  at  your  disposal." 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  was  only  going  to  pay  a  surprise  visit  to 
my  Aunt  Millicent  and  my  cousin.  Now  I 
shan't." 
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"  Then,"  I  suggested,  "  I  might  be  able 
to  give  you  a  lift  home." 

"  If  you  are  going  anywhere  near  Easter- 
ham,  you  certainly  can." 
.    "  If  I  wasn't,  I  would,  but  I  am,"  I  said  a 
;  trifle  cryptically. 

"  Aren't  you  getting  a  little  incoherent  ?  " 
she  asked  with  some  signs  of  anxiety. 

"  Haven't    I    got    an    ex- 
cuse ?  "  I  countered. 

"  Oh,      Halgernon,"      she 
murmured,  "go 
hon."  - 

"Certainly,"  I 
said,  "  but  how  did 
you  know  my 
name  ?  " 

"  A  woman's  in- 
tuition," she  re- 
plied, and  got  into 
my  car. 

"  A  man,"  I  said, 
as  I  let  in  the 
clutch,  "  has  no 
intuition." 

"  Euphemia." 

"I  think  not," 
I  said. 

"  Why  ?  " 


"  Fay." 

"That,   I  think,   is  right,"  I  admitted. 

We  drove  on  in  silence  for  a  short  way.     I 

can't  pretend  that  I  made  the  car  hustle. 


"  '  Then,'  I  suggested,  *  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  a  lift  home.*     *  If   you   are 

going  anywhere  near  Easterham,  you  certainly  can.*     *  If  I  wasn't,  I  would,  but  I 

am,'  I  said  a  trifle  cryptically." 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  Princess  Euphemia."  Any  man  who  did  with  such  a  cargo  on  board 

"  You've  got  a  pretty  tongue,"  she  con-  would  have  been  a  born  fool.     One  doesn't 

ceded.  meet  the  most  beautiful  lady  in  the  land 

"  Please  don't  change  the  subject,"  I  said,  every  day  of  one's  life.     Nevertheless,  we 
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approached  Easterham  considerably  quicker 
than  I  liked. 

"  Where  shall  I  drive  you  to  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Drop  me  at  Maxton's  Garage,"  she  said. 
''  I'll  arrange  with  them  about  lugging  my 
car  out." 

*'  I  shall  see  you  home,"  I  told  her  firmly. 

"  You  will  not,"  she  said  with  equal  firm- 
ness. "  You  have  done  quite  enough  forme 
as  it  is.  Besides,  I  live  within  three  hops 
and  a  jump  of  Maxton's,  anyway." 

"  I  insist." 

''  And  I  refuse." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.     **  As  you  wish." 

"  Don't  be  huffy,"  she  said.  ''  You  know 
that  you  have  got  shopping  to  do.  One 
doesn't  come  into  Easterham  for  pleasure." 

"  No.     Only    for    grease-paint,"    I    said. 

**  Heavens  !  "  she  cried.  "  Have  I  been 
riding  all  this  way  with  a  play-actor  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  I  admitted,  "  that  is  indeed  the 
case.  I  am  a  nactor,  but  only  a  namateur. 
Nevertheless,  my  press  notices  were  most 
flattering  when  I  took  the  arduous  part  of 
*  noises  off.'  The  Easterham  Herald  was 
kind  enough  to  say,  '  The  wind  was  most 
realistic,'  while  the  Mornington  Gazette 
declared  that  '  The  noise  of  the  approaching 
storm  was  most  realistically  portrayed.'  " 

"  How  splendid,"  she  gurgled.  "  I  mysell 
am  an  actress,"  she  went  on,  ''  and  I  have 
some  notices  every  bit  as  good  as  yours. 
The  Easterham  Herald  was  so  pleased  with 
me." 

"  I  always  thought  that  their  critic  had 
taste,"  I  said  rather  heavily.  Then  the  great 
idea  struck  me  :  I  gave  a  yell,  and  nearly 
landed  the  car  in  the  ditch.  Fay  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  gasped  excitedly,  ''  I'm 
taken  that  way  sometimes.  No  need  for 
alarm.  But  tell  me  quick,  do  you  really 
act  ?  " 

"  I've  often  wondered  that  myself,"  she 
replied.  "  The  Easterham  Herald  seems  to 
think  that  I  do,  but  personally  I  have  grave 
doubts.  I  occasionally  appear  on  the  stage 
down  here,  but  of  course  that  is  in  no  way  a 
guarantee  that  I  act." 

"  Listen,  woman,"  I  cried  imperiously, 
and  poured  out  the  story  of  Tony's  play  and 
the  perfidious  conduct  of  Agnes.  "  Now," 
I  said  at  the  end  of  my  explanation,  *'  will 
you  come  to  our  rescue  and  take  up  the 
part?" 

"  Do  you  really  want  me  to  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Because  if  you  do,  I  should  simply  love 
to." 

I  lay  back  on  the  seat  and  panted.     "  You 


would  simply  love  to,"  I  gasped.     "  This  is 
too  good  to  be  true." 

"  I   think   so   too,"    she    said    demurely. 

By  this  time  we  were  well  into  Easterham, 
but  before  we  reached  Maxton's  Garage  it 
had  been  arranged  that  she  should  come  over 
next  morning  about  ten  to  get  her  part  and 
walk  through  the  rehearsal. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  see  you  home  ?  "  I 
pleaded,  as  she  got  out  of  the  car. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said  firmly. 
**  You've  been  very  good  to  bring  me  as  far 
as  this." 

"  Good-bye  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow," 
I  said.     "  And — and  bless  the  dog." 

I  picked  up  the  grease-paint  that  I  wanted, 
and  drove  back  like  a  fury,  bubbling  over 
with  my  desire  to  tell  Tony  of  my  find.  I 
pictured  myself  receiving  the  heart-felt 
thanks  of  the  company  :  it  was  an  impressive 
sight.  When  I  had  deposited  the  car  in  the 
garage,  I  rushed  into  the  house  and  found 
the  party  assembled  in  the  morning-room. 

*'  We  are  saved,"  I  shouted  in  triumph. 
''  Alone  I  did  it." 

"  We're  saved  all  right,"  said  Tony,  '""  but 
I  scarcely  see  what  you  had  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  don't  see  what  I  had  to  do  with  it  !  " 
I  cried  in  my  wrath,  and  poured  out  my 
story.  I  took  the  stilly  silence  with  which 
it  was  received  as  a  tribute  to  my  success. 
I  was  therefore  unprepared,  when  I  came  to 
the  end,  for  Tony  to  fall  off  the  sofa  and  lie 
groaning  on  the  floor  :  nor  could  I  under- 
stand the  bursts  of  mirth  which  came  from 
April. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  the  joke," 
I  observed  coldly.  "  I  didn't  expect  any 
floral  tributes,  but  I  did  expect  a  little  grati- 
tude." 

"  Gratitude  !  "  said  Tony.  "  You  ought 
to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered." 

*'  Well,  really,"  I  said.  "  After  getting 
someone  to  fill  Agnes's  place " 

"  You  see,"  murmured  Paul  gently, 
"  Tony  got  someone  too." 

Speechless,  I  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 
*'  Got  someone  too,"  I  gasped. 

"  Got  someone  too,"  mimicked  Tony. 
"  Strolling  through  my  ancestral  park,"  he 
continued,  "  I  arrived  at  the  lodge  gates. 
Outside  in  the  road,  I  beheld  a  damsel  in 
distress.  She  was,  in  fact,  changing  a  wheel 
of  her  car.  Naturally,  with  that  courtesy 
for  which  I  am  famed,  I  went  to  her  assist- 
ance. Luckily  she  was  just  doing  up  the 
last  nut,  but  she  could  see  that  I  meant 
well.  We  got  into  conversation,  and  it  came 
out  that  she  appeared  in  amateur  theatricals 
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over  at  Lynnmouth.  I  realised  that  fortune 
was  with  us,  and  immediately  offered  her 
Agnes's  part.  She  leapt  at  it,  and  is  coming 
over  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  fancy, 
now,  that  I  shall  be  unwell  and  confined  to 
my.  bed." 

"Well,  I'm "  I  began. 

"  Very  j probably,"  interrupted  Tony. 
"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
tell  me  what  you  propose  to  do.  We  can't 
split  the  part  between  them.  It  might  con- 
fuse the  audience." 

"  One  of  you  had  better  write  and  put  his 
little  friend  off,"  suggested  Paul.  "  I  can't 
imagine  that  either  of  you  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  thinking  of  a  suitable  lie." 

"  I  don't  know  her  address,"  said  Tony  and 
I  together. 

''Well,  look  them  up  in  the  directory," 
said  Pat. 

Tony  grinned  somewhat  sheepishly.  "  I 
— I  don't  exactly  know  her  name,"  he 
admitted. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  call  her,  then  ?  " 
asked  his  wife  with  ominous  interest. 

Tony  wriggled  uncomfortably.  "  Oh, 
*  You,  there  '  and  '  Hi !  you,'  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"  Rot  !  "  said  Pat,  who  knew  him  too  well. 

"  I  believe  she  did  let  drop  that  her  name 
was  Edna,"  murmured  Tony. 

"  Well,  that's  not  much  use,"  declared 
Paul,  and  turned  to  me.  "  I'm  afraid  that 
you  will  have  to  put  yours  off,  Hallam,"  he 
said. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  I  don't 
exactly  know  her  name." 

"  And  did  she  let  drop  that  her  name  was 
anything  ?  "  inquired  Pat  mercilessly. 

"  I  believe  that  she  did  murmur  something 
about  being  called  Fay,"  I  replied  meekly. 

"  It's  much  more  you  that's  fey,"  said  Pat 
with  questionable  taste.  "  I  must  say  that 
you  two  men  seem  to  have  made  a  pretty 
good  mess  of  things." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  a  thing  like  that  at  all,"  said 
Tony  with  dignity.  "  We  both  did  our 
best." 

We  men  must  stand  together.  I  forgot 
all  Tony's  gross  insults  and  rallied  round 
him.  "  We've  merely  provided  you  with  an 
embarras  de  richesse,''  I  pointed  out.  This 
side  of  the  matter,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
appeal  to  them.  They  were  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  there  was  more  embarras  than 
richesse.  The  consultation  as  to  the  line  to 
be  taken  lasted  most  of  lunch-time  without 
any  satisfactory  solution  being  arrived  at. 


I  rang  up  Maxton's  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  tell  me  Fay's  surname,  but 
only  a  boy  had  been  left  in  charge,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  half-witted.  We  finally 
decided  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  discourage  the  first  of  them  who  should 
arrive,  and  so  induce  her  to  give  up  the 
part.  If  they  arrived  together,  we  were 
done  for  and  there  would  have  to  be  a 
confession  by  one  of  us. 

"  I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night,"  said 
Tony  sadly.  "  I  hope  to  goodness  that  Fay 
arrives  first." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  she  would  be  easily 
discouraged,"  I  told  him.  "  Our  only  hope 
is  that  Edna  gets  here  before  her." 

"  Edna  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  be  easily 
discouraged  either.  You  should  have  seen 
her  with  that  wheel." 

"  Anyway,"  said  April  brightly,  "  Pat  and 
I  will  have  great  fun  watching  you  two  being 
discouraging." 

Tony  looked  at  her  in  speechless  indig- 
nation. "  Hussy,"  he  finally  spluttered  out, 
"  have  you  no  finer  feelings  ?  I — I'm  posi- 
tively ashamed  of  you." 

Breakfast  the  next  morning  was  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  Tony  was  the  first 
down.  He  awaited  the  rest  of  us  with  the 
expression  of  a  martyr.  "  I  was  right,"  he 
declared,  "  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  last 
night." 

"  What  were  those  funny  noises  coming 
from  your  room,  then  ?  "  asked  April. 

"  Pat  snoring,"  replied  Tony  promptly. 
"  She  looked  so  happy  lying  there  in  guileless 
slumber,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  wake 
her.  But  they  certainly  were  very  funny 
noises." 

Patricia  looked  at  her  graceless  spouse 
with  a  look  that  ought  to  have  killed  him. 
"  Tony,"  she  said,  "  you  know  I  don't  snore. 
It  must  have  been  you." 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Blame 
yer  pore  'usband,  then.  I  am  past  minding 
these  trivialities." 

As  ten  o'clock  approached,  Tony  and  I 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  almost  un- 
bearable anxiety.  The  suspense  was  not 
lessened  by  Tony  saying,  "  Hark  !  a  car,"  at 
every  other  minute.  At  length  we  did  hear 
the  unmistakable  noise  of  a  motor  coming 
up  the  drive.  We  peered  out  of  the  window, 
and  as  it  came  into  sight,  I  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  It  was  not  a  two-seater.  Tony 
gave  a  groan  and  wrung  his  hands. 

"  Help  me  out,  old  boy,"  he  said,  "  or 
we're  done." 

"  I'm  with  you,"  I  assured  him. 
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The  women-folk  had  decided  to  leave  us 
alone  to  do  the  dirty  work,  though  April 


us  as  well  as  he  could.  If  I  had  not  met 
Fay,  I  should  have  thought  her  very  beauti- 
ful :  as  it  was,  I  thought  Tony  a  very  lucky 
fellow. 

had  all  sat  down,  she  turned 
to  him.  "It  is  most  awfully 
sweet  of  you  to  give  me  this 
chance,"  she  said.  "  It  will  be 
the  first  time  that  I  have  played 
a  leading  part." 

"It  is  awfully  sweet  of  you 
to  play  it,"  said  Tony,  who 
had  rather  forgotten  the  line 


"Fay  looked  a  trifle 
mystified.  '  My  fellow- 
helper  ?  I  didn't  un- 
derstand that  two 
people  had  let  you 
down.'  " 


had  hinted  that 
her  shell-like  ear 
might  by  chance 
come  in  contact 
with  the  key-hole 
now  and  then. 
Not  even  Tony's 
strongly  -  worded 
protest  had 
served  to  eradi- 
cate this  idea 
from  her  mind. 
Nevertheless,  i  t 
was  something 
not  to  have  her 
actually  in  the 
room. 

After    what 
seemed  about  an  hour,  Edna  was  shown  in. 
Tony  advanced  to  greet  her,  and  introduced 


that  he  was  meant  to  be  taking.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  for  he  went  on  hastily: 
"  But,  do  you  know,  I  have  been  thinking 
the  matter  over  since  we  met,  and  I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  you.  We  can  hardly  expect  you  to  learn 
up  the  leading  part  and  rehearse  it  in  five 
days." 

"  How  kind  of  you  !  "  she  murmured. 
"  But  I  shall  be  quite  all  right.  I  learn  my 
parts  very  quickly  indeed.  Why,  I  shall 
know  it  by  to-morrow,  if  you  give  it  to  me 
this  morning." 

"  No,  I  feel  that  we  are  imposing  on  your 
kindness,"  protested  Tony.  "  You  saw  that 
I  was  a  bit  unstrung  yesterday,  and  you  got 
carried  away  by  your  pity.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  take  advantage  of  you  like 
that." 

"  But,  not  at  all,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  I'm 
only  too  delighted  to  be  able  to  help." 


TWO   INTO   ONE. 
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I  felt  that  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  put 
in  my  oar.  "  I  am  afraid,"  I  told  her,  "  that 
you  have  no  conception  of  the  work  it 
would  need  to  get  up  the  part  in  five 
days.  To  an  amateur  it  might  mean  a 
nervous  breakdown." 

"  Oh,  I'll  risk  that,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  it 
didn't  mean  giving  up  the  show  without 
me.  It's  not  as  if  there  were  anyone 
else,  is  it  ?  "  She  looked  at  Tony  with 
her  wide-open,  trusting  blue  eyes. 

He  wriggled  miserably.  "  Oh  no.  Of 
course  not,"  he  assured  her  perfidiously. 

"  Nevertheless,"  I  hastened  to  say, 
**  I  really  don't  advise  you  to  take  up 
the  part.  We  shall  manage  to  scramble 
through  all  right." 

"  You're    not  trying   to  put    me  off, 
are  you  ?  "  she  asked  innocently, 
cause  I  should  be  most 
awfully      upset     if     I 
thought  you  were." 

I  tried  to  put  into  a 
laugh  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  suggestion.     It 


did  not,  however, 
strike  me  as  a 
great  success. 

"  I  was  only 
thinking  of  you," 
I  assured  her, 
and  hoped  that 
I  might  be  for- 
given. After  all, 
my  motives  were 
pure. 

"  Then,  that  is 
settled,"  she  said 
cheerfully,     and 


you  that  the  part  contains  " — he  shamelessly 
turned  to  me,  "  how  many  words  was  it  that 
we  made  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,    a    great    many   thou- 
sand,"   I    said    hastily,   taken 
unawares. 
Fay  looked  a  trifle 


"  There  was  a  complete  silence  for  a  moment,  while  Tony  and  I  each  hoped  that  the  other 
would  think  of  some  explanation." 


at  this  moment  Fay  was  shown  in.  She 
was  looking  more  adorable  than  ever,  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  forget  the  mess  we  were 
in.  The  sight  of  Tony's  face,  however,  soon 
brought  it  back  to  me.  I  shook  hands  and 
shuffled  through  the  introducing  as  well  as  I 
could.  The  two  women  struck  me  as  greet- 
ing each  other  rather  coldly,  but  I  hoped  it 
was  the  result  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

Tony  made  a  last  desperate  effort  at  put- 
ting things  right.  He  addressed  Fay.  "  I 
have  just  been  warning  your  fellow-helper 
what  a  stiff  job  hers  will  be.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  I  should  warn  you  too.  Please 
don't  be  ashamed  to  back  out  when  I  tell 


mystified.  "  My  fellow-helper  ?  I  didn't 
understand  that  two  people  had  let  you 
down." 

There  was  a  complete  silence  for  a  moment, 
while  Tony  and  I  each  hoped  that  the  other 
would  think  of  some  explanation.  Then, 
"  Look  here,"  we  both  blurted  out  together. 
"  You  see,  it's  like  this " 

Edna  interrupted  us  by  getting  up.  "I 
am  afraid  I  am  largely  in  the  dark,"  she  said 
frigidly,  "  but  there  seems  to  me  something 
extremely  suspicious  about  the  whole  affair. 
I  can  only  hope  that  it  isn't  criminal.  Per- 
sonally, I  shan't  remain  in  this  house  one 
minute  longer  than  is  necessary." 
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.  Fay  followed  her  example  and  also  rose. 
They  both  moved  towards  the  door.  Half- 
way there.  Fay  turned  and  spoke  :  "  I  don't 
understand  this  trickery  either,  but  I  cer- 
tainly shall  inform  the  police.  Meanwhile, 
kindly  let  me  out,  unless  you  propose  to 
detain  us  by  force." 

Tony  and  I  were  perfectly  aghast  at  the 
sudden  turn  of  events.  Never,  in  our  most 
pessimistic  moments,  had  we  visualised  a 
scene  like  this.  Not  only  did  we  appear  to 
be  going  to  lose  them  both  as  far  as  Agnes's 
part  was  concerned,  but  there  was  also  the 
possibility  of  a  scandal  of  some  sort  as  well. 
We  stood  watching  their  dignified  exit  as 
though  tied  to  the  ground.  Their  next  move 
was  even  more  surprising,  for  they  suddenly 
collapsed  on  to  the  sofa  by  the  door  in  wild 
paroxysms  of  laughter. 

Tony  was  the  first  of  us  to  recover  his 
powers  of  speech.  '*  Ladies,  ladies,"  he  said 
reproachfully,  "  I  really  must  beg  you  to 
give  an  explanation  of  your  extraordinary 
conduct." 

Fay  made  a  great  effort  to  pull  herself 
together.  *'  I'm  sorry,"  she  apologised. 
"  We  have  behaved  rather  disgustingly,  but 
you  did  deserve  it  a  bit.  And — and  you  did 
look  so  funny."  Laughter  once  more  over- 
powered her. 

Edna  came  to  her  aid.  "  I'm  Fay's 
cousin,"  she  explained,  "  the  one  she  was  on 
her  way  to  visit  when  she  met  you."  She 
smiled  in  my  direction.  "  She  rang  me  up 
about  her  accident,  and  it  soon  came  out 
that  we  had  both  been  engaged  for  the  same 
part.  We  couldn't  resist  seeing  what  you 
would  do  if  we  both  turned  up.  It's  only 
fair  to  say  that  you  surpassed  our  wildest 
dreams." 

"  You  heartless  wenches  !  "  burst  out 
Tony.  *'  I've  never  felt  so  much  embar- 
rassed since  I  dreamt  that  I  was  giving  a 
discourse  on  green  peas,  and  found  that  I 
was  addressing  a  duck.     It  seemed  to  regard 


the  conversation  as  rather  tactless.  Nothing 
but  strong  liquor  can  efface  this  from  my 
mind.  Kindly  order  me  a  milk  and  soda." 
He  subsided  into  an  arm-chair  and  mopped 
his  brow. 

"  And  which  of  you,"  I  asked,  '^  is  going 
to  take  up  the  part  ?  There  are  certain 
objections  to  your  halving  it." 

"  We  tossed  for  it  before  we  started,"  said 
Fay,  "  and  Edna  won.  So,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  shall  now  depart.  You'll  be 
anxious  to  rehearse,  and  Edna  will  want  all 
the  time  she  can  get  if  she  has  got  to  learn — « 
how  many  thousand  words,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  see  you  to  your  car,"  I  said,  and  went 
out  with  her.     We  reached  it  in  silence. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said  as  she  got  into  it. 
"  I'm  sorry  you  haven't  got  a  part  for 
me." 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  have  soon." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide.  **  Is  it  a  good 
one  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  nearly  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Are  you  offering  me  a  part  as  a  super  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  assured  her,  "  it's  a  leading  part, 
and  there  is  no  one  else  to  play  this  one." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  I  should  play 
it  well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  played  it  badly 
than  anyone  else  well." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  I  shall  do  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  of  course  I  have  never 
seen  you  with  your  hat  off." 

She  smiled  mischievously  and  slipped  off 
her  hat,  revealing  a  mass  of  shingled,  golden 
hair. 

"  You  look  the  most  beautiful  thing  on 
God's  earth,"  I  told  her.  "  You're  much  too 
good  for  the  part.  It's  not  worth  while  offer- 
ing it  to  you,  for  you  would  never  dream  of 
accepting  it." 

"  I  might,"  she  said.     "  You  never  know." 

I  stared  at  her,  the  blood  singing  in  my 
ears.  I  was  very,  very  late  for  that  morn- 
ing's rehearsal. 
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'  T  isn't  lonely,"  Evelyn  Prior  had  said. 
*'  Not  a  bit.  Why,  the  birds  are 
positively  rowdy  in  the  morning,  and 
at  night  I  can  hear  all  the  wild  things  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  Besides,  I  can  write 
my  best  here.  The  world  fades  away  and 
leaves  just  thoughts  and  dreams." 

Certainly  the  cottage  was  on  the  edge  o' 
beyond.  Four  miles  from  Whinhurst  and 
quite  half  a  mile  from  the  main  road,  it 
stood  up  like  a  white  island  in  an  ocean  of 
budding  heather.  The  long,  narrow  garden 
in  front  was  flanked  by  yews.  They  took 
the  sunlight  and  passed  it  on,  all  dappled 
and  mellow,  to  the  waiting  flowers — stocks, 
sweet-william,  gay  marigolds.  What  was 
left  of  it  crept  across  the  crazy  path  in 
shining  spears,  yielding  many  a  nook  and 
corner  and  shadow. 

"  That's  why  I  love  this  garden,"  old 
Michael  Prior  used  to  say.  "  Too  much  light 
spoils  beauty.  It  leaves  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  Add  a  little  shadow  to  bright- 
ness, and  you  have  the  right  mixture. 
That's  life." 

Every  novel  he  wrote  ran  true  to  this 
maxim.  His  last,  the  darling  of  his  heart, 
would  have  ended  on  the  same  note  of 
laughter  and  tears.  Only  illness  came 
suddenly,  when  half  the  tale  was  told. 

As  he  saw  the  little  shadows  merge  and 
form  a  growing  darkness,  his  one  thought 
was  for  the  unfinished  novel.  Evelyn  had 
helped  him  for  several  years  now,  developing 
a  graceful  style  of  her  own.  So  in  his  last 
days  he  continually  begged  her  to  complete 
what  he  had  begun.  He  died  with  the 
manuscript  in  his  hands  and  a  smile  of 
content  on  his  lips. 

After  the  first  grief,  she  settled  down  to  a 
task  that  was  strangely  comforting.  Only 
the  best  of  her  could  be  worthy  of  this 
poignant  legacy.  She  let  their  small  flat  in 
town  and  returned  to  the  cottage.  Day 
after  day  the  tale  was  spun,  and  its  weaving 
gradually  healed  her  loss. 

To-day  she  had  commenced  the  last 
chapter,  and  her  pen  was  very  busy.     Six 


to  seven  in  the  evening  often  seemed  the 
hour  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  drowsy  heat  had  slipped  away,  and  the 
air  murmured  with  vitality.  A  speckled 
thrush  on  one  of  the  yews  sang  with  utter 
abandon.  From  the  tangled  growth  beyond 
the  elfin  music  of  a  whitethroat  rose  and 
trilled.  The  horizon  was  clear  gold,  and  the 
far  hills  appeared  to  stir  as  their  shading 
purple  widened. 

Came  the  sound  of  a  car,  and  a  man's  eager 
voice  called  out :  "  Eve,  Eve, where  are  you  ?  " 

She  rose  with  a  quick  smile.  It  was  Dick 
Vallence,  her  fiance,  who  drove  over  from 
Whinhurst  almost  every  night.  She  had 
met  him  in  the  old  days,  when  her  father 
first  took  the  cottage,  and  the  date  of  the 
marriage  had  been  fixed  before  Michael  Prior 
died.  Then,  of  course,  everything  was 
altered.  Until  the  novel  was  completed, 
he  must  wait.     It  was  a  sacred  trust. 

"  Still  writing  ?  "  Vallence  took  the  last 
three  steps  at  a  bound  as  she  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  and  his  arms  went  round  her. 

*'  Not  another  sentence  now.  The  next 
hour  is  mine." 

Laughing  and  struggling,  she  escaped 
from  him.  "  The  quicker  I  write,  the  sooner 
we  shall  be  married.  You  can't  have  things 
both  ways,  Dick." 

"  I  know,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  But  how 
long,  how  long  ?  " 

*'  Don't  be  pettish."  Her  violet  eyes  were 
very  tender.  "  You've  been  wonderfully 
patient,  so  be  a  good  little  bank-manager  for 
another  few  weeks.  The  last  chapter  is  on 
the  stocks." 

"Is  it  really  ?  "  His  face  brightened. 
"  You  don't  know  how  madly  I'm  longing 
to  carry  you  off.  D'you  remember  that  first 
day  you  came  into  the  bank  to  cash  a 
cheque  for  your  father  ?  You  were  wearing 
a  sort  of  pink  affair,  with  bobbles  on  it, 
and  a  white  hat,  and  I  fell  so  desperately 
in  love,  I  couldn't  even  count  straight  for 
days  afterwards."  He  looked  out  at  the 
garden  and  gave  a  sort  of  reminiscent  sigh. 

"  I've  improved  you  wonderfully,"  said 
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Evelyn  in  a  bantering  tone.  "  You  were 
abominably  commercial  those  days.  No- 
thing but  bank,  bank,  bank,  and  how  the 
number  of  accounts  was  growing.  You 
didn't  know  the  difference  between  a  lupin 
and  a  primrose,  and  I  swear  you  thought  all 
birds  were  sparrows." 

*'  True,  0  king."  He  took  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  brushed  her  ash-coloured  hair 
with  his  lips.  "  But  you  mustn't  forget  that 
the  change  was  rather  wonderful.  When 
I  think  of  the  little  pre-war  branch,  open 
twice   a   week,   and   compare   it   with  the 

new  building,  well :-    Those   four   years 

simply  transformed  Whinhurst.  I  left  a 
village  behind,  and  came  back  to  find  a 
noisy  town.  Of  cour.^«,  Long  and  Truscott 
made  the  place.  I  hear  they've  taken  on 
another  five  hundred  men.  That  means 
their  pay-roll  with  us  will  increase  from 
something  over  two  thousand  to " 

"  Stop,"  She  laughed  and  put  her  hand 
over  his  mouth.  "  You're  as  bad  as  ever. 
Fancy  talking  about  money  in  the  presence 
of  a  sunset  like  this.  Come  and  watch  it, 
and  forget  sordid  wealth." 

Arm  in  arm,  they  walked  down  the  garden. 
The  deep  gold  of  evening  flowed  across  the 
sky  and  formed  an  aura  on  the  blue  horizon. 
The  orchestra  of  the  wilds  lulled  Life  with 
a  waning  vesper.  From  the  riot  of  flowers 
rose  fragrance,  not  heady,  but  cool  and 
soothing.  They  stood  looking  across  the 
brilliant  marigolds  and  stocks,  over  the 
more  modest  heather,  out  to  the  paling 
rim  of  the  world.  It  was  a  vista  of  bright- 
ness dwindling  to  a  peaceful  end. 

"  Our  life  is  going  to  be  like  that,"  said 
Vallence  softly. 

The  silence  of  complete  happiness  was 
theirs.  They  watched  the  sun  dip  and 
stretch  out  valedictory  fingers  of  light  to 
the  earth. 

Then  Vallence  said  good-bye,  until  the 
next  night,  and  drove  off.  And  a  man  who 
had  been  hiding  behind  the  garden  hedge 
since  six  o'clock  grinned  unpleasantly  to 
himself^  crept  out  of  cover,  and  made  off  to 
Whinhurst. 

H»  H»  *  H^  •!• 

Jan  Garton  was  an  artist  in  his  way. 
His  crimes  were  few  in  number,  but  each 
had  been  carried  out  with  a  finesse  that 
earned  reward  worthy  of  a  masterpiece. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  had  always  been  his 
slogan.  On  every  piece  of  work  contem- 
plated he  brought  to  bear  a  wide  knowledge 
of  science  and  psychology.  The  result  gave 
perfection  of  detail. 


That  was  why  he  had  spent  two  hours 
hiding  in  the  garden  hedge.  He  had  hoped 
to  hear  one  or  two  tiny  snatches  of  informa- 
tion— almost  irrevelant  in  themselves.  Yet 
they  would  ensure  that  harmonious  whole 
essential  to  success. 

In  appearance  he  was  mediocre — of  the 
type  that  never  attracts  a  second  glance. 
Thousands  of  other  Jan  Gartons  were  his 
safeguard.  Nothing  distinguished  him  from 
that  vast  species,  the  "  ordinary-faced," 
except  his  eyes.  When  necessary,  they 
could  glint  with  a  curious  hardness,  un- 
mistakable in  its  meaning.  And  when  they 
threatened,  they  held  no  bluff.  This  was 
because  he  had  trained  himself  to  hold 
success  higher  than  human  life.  So  far,  he 
had  killed  nobody,  simply  because  his  threat 
was  enough.' 

A  paragraph  in  the  Press  attracted  him  to 
Whinhurst.  The  Southern  Bank  were  build- 
ing new  and  larger  premises,  to  accommodate 
the  increased  business  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
town. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  in  view  at  present," 
he  told  himself,  "  but  sometimes  instinct  is  a 
better  guide  than  reasoning." 

Later,  he  blessed  instinct.  The  new  bank 
was  a  long,  single-storied  building,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  row  of  shops  that  had  sprung 
up  lately  in  the  High  Street.  The  flat  roof 
he  saw  germinated  an  idea  in  his  ready  mind. 

Man  alone  cannot  make  opportunities. 
Destiny  and  Time  have  some  share  in 
the  process.  Garton  waited  patiently,  gather- 
ing news.  He  learned  that  Long  &  Truscott 
drew  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  Bank 
every  Friday,  taking  the  amount  away  in 
notes  to  pay  their  employees.  He  learned 
that  the  bank  building  was  empty  from  six 
o'clock  each  night  until  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  there  was  no  living  accommodation 
for  the  manager.  He  also  learned  that  the 
manager  was  engaged  to  a  girl  who  lived  on 
her  own  in  a  lonely  cottage. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  act.  To  enter 
a  bank  was,  of  course,  an  elementary 
matter.  But  he  had  an  immense  respect 
for  combination  safes.  Let  him  discover  the 
combination  and  the  rest  was  child's-play. 

"  Most  people,"  he  told  himself,  "  would 
rather  suffer  torture  than  reveal  certain 
secrets.  But  threaten  those  they  love,  and 
their  tongues  wag  soon  enough." 

So  he  decided  on  Evelyn  as  his  cat's-paw. 
His  plan  was  simple.  He  would  need  an 
assistant,  but  their  shares  would  not  be 
fifty-fifty.     Far  from  it. 

Evelyn's  first  sight  of  him  was  somewhat 
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dramatic.     She  was  wandering  in  the  garden  "  Better  now  ?     Good.     Do  as  I  say,  and 

on  the  Thursday  evening  when  a  sudden  you  are  safe."     He  nodded  at  the  vista  of 

shadow  ran  up  at  her  side.     She  turned —  flowers  and  heath.     "  Your  life  will  be  like 

and  faced  a  revolver.  that." 

"  Don't    scream,    or    do    anji^hing    silly.  At  her  start  of  surprise  he  laughed  out- 
Otherwise "     The  trigger  finger  crooked  right.     "  That  was  Vallence's  remark  last 

ominously,  and  the  grey  eyes  glinted.  night,  wasn't  it  ?     I  don't  know  him  per- 


*  He  stood  there,  watching,  while  a  little  colour  came  back  slowly  to  her  cheeks  and  her  jerky  breathing 
grew  more  even.     '  Better  now  ?     Good.     Do  as  1  say,  and  you  are  safe.'  " 


She  swayed,  moistened  her  lips.  "  What 
— what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Take  your  time,  take  your  time.  You're 
a  bit  fluttered  at  present.  Your  heart's 
making  a  noise  like  an  old  car." 

He  stood  there,  watching,  while  a  little 
colour  came  back  slowly  to  her  cheeks  and 
her  jerky  breathing  grew  more  even. 


sonally  but  I  expect  to  do  business  with  him, 
with  your  assistance.  Very  simple  matter. 
He'll  be  here  shortly.  He'll  find  you  in 
that  sitting-room.  I  shall  be  behind  the 
curtains.  You  will  greet  him  naturally, 
and  you  can  make  love  as  much  as  you  like. 
But  before  he  goes  you  will  find  out  the 
combination  of  the  safe  at  his  bank." 
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Her  hands  clenched.  Control  had  re- 
turned.    "  I  won't,"  she  began  steadily. 

"  You  won't  ?  "  The  query  was  almost 
playful.  But  the  glint  in  his  eyes  made  her 
shiver.  It  held  cold,  dispassionate  murder. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  will.  It's  no  use 
looking  round  like  that  for  help.  Let  me 
explain.  There's  a  friend  of  mine  hidden 
behind  that  last  yew.  He  also  has  a 
revolver.  From  the  moment  Vallence  comes 
into  this  garden,  until  the  last  view  of  him 
as  he  returns  to  his  car,  he'll  be  covered." 

Evelyn  scarcely  heard.  Her  mind  was  a 
chaos  of  hot,  whirling  thoughts.  Her  hands 
kept  wandering  in  an  aimless  fashion,  pluck- 
ing flowers  near  by.  Some  were  dead,  yet 
her  trembling  fingers  arranged  them  me- 
chanically. Garton  noticed  this,  and 
frowned.  His  one  fear  was  that  she  might 
become  hysterical.  Women  were  the  very 
devil  to  deal  with  in  that  condition. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  quietly,  "  pull  your- 
self together — for  your  fiance's  sake,  at  any 
rate.  Come  along,  we're  going  to  that 
sitting-room    now.     And     remember,     one 

word,  the  least  attempt  at  warning  him " 

He  broke  off,  and  the  grim  line  of  his  mouth 
was  eloquent. 

She  put  a  hand  to  her  breast.  "  Suppose 
— suppose  he  won't  tell  me  about  this 
combination  ?  " 

"  He  will.  My  dear  young  lady,  bluff's 
useless.  D'you  think  I  don't  know  human 
nature  ?  He  loves  you.  That's  enough. 
Come  on.  You'll  sit  at  that  table  there,  and 
you  won't  go  out  to  greet  him." 

She  was  still  plucking  flowers  in  a  dazed 
manner,  her  eyes  fixed  in  an  unseeing  stare. 

"  He  will  see  that — ^that  something's 
wrong,"  she  said  huskily.  "  My  white  face 
.  .  .     The  look  in  my  eyes.  .  .  ." 

**  He'd  better  not.  Once  he  suspects  and 
starts  ferreting  about,  he's  finished  his  career 
on  this  earth.  So  it's  up  to  you  to  look 
natural.  If  you  can't,  act.  Understand  ?  " 
The  icy  glint  returned.  He  took  her  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  into  the  cottage. 

''  Sit  down." 

She  obeyed,  half  collapsing  against  the 
table.  The  posy  fell  from  her  hands  and  lay 
in  a  drooping  heap.  Here,  instinct  con- 
quered fear.  With  an  automatic  movement 
she  gathered  the  flowers  and  set  them  in  a 
bowl  of  water. 

Garton  glanced  at  the  curtains  and  gave  a 
satisfied  nod.  They  touched  the  floor.  His 
feet  wouldn't  be  exposed. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  his  voice  harsh 
with  menace,  "  one  sign  of  betrayal,  and 


Heaven  help  him !  Don't  try  any  dodge 
like  writing  a  warning.  If  you  want  the 
marriage  to  come  off,  do  what  you're  told, 
I  never  threaten  twice." 

He  stepped  behind  the  curtains.  "  See 
this,"  the  revolver  muzzle,  a  lean,  black 
death,  poked  out  an  inch.  "  Very  well. 
Don't  take  any  chances." 

It  seemed  hours  before  the  throb  of  a  car 
broke  the  evening  stillness.  Then  Vallence's 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  crazy  paving. 

''  Eve  !  "  he  called. 

From  behind. the  curtains  came  a  rasping 
whisper.     "  His  life  depends  on  you." 

With  a  terrible  effort  she  raised  her  head 
and  forced  a  smile. 

"  Come  in,  dear,"  she  said  loudly. 

The  latch  moved,  and  Vallence  entered. 

Hi  H:  4:  ^  ^ 

"  I  say,  Eve,  this  won't  do.  You're  look- 
ing pale  and  worried.  Working  too  hard 
again."  He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "  You 
really  ought  not  to " 

She  lifted  her  hand.  "  It's  all  right.  I 
promise  I  won't  transgress  again.  The  fact 
is,  I — I  had  a  sudden  mood  of  inspiration 
and  simply  wrote  myself  out.  Sit  down, 
there's  a  good  boy,  and  smoke.  Talk  to 
me  about  the  bank.  I  want  a  change .  of 
thought." 

Still  eyeing  her  with  some  concern,  he  lit 
a  cigarette  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table. 
"  You'rie  not  strong  enough  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  Why  not  take  a  complete  rest  for  a 
week  or  so  ?  Oh  yes,  I  know  I  begrudge 
every  extra  day  this  novel  holds  up  our 
marriage,  but  your  health  and  happiness 
come  in  front  of  everjrthing.  After  all,  we 
have  the  whole  of  our  lives  before  us.  A 
glorious  thing  to  realise,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  added 
tenderly. 

She  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  If  you  won't  take  a  few  days  ofl,"  he 
continued,  "  at  least  you  could  cut  down 
working  hours.  And  couldn't  you  try 
writing  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  I  have  tried  it.  But  birds  and  butter- 
flies distract  m.e.  I  just  have  to  watch 
everything  that  passes."  Her  voice  finished 
with  a  jerk.  She  had  heard  a  faint  sound 
behind  the  curtain,  and  her  heart  stood  still. 
But  apparently  Vallence  noticed  nothing. 
He  flicked  away  his  ash  and  stared  out 
through  the  doorway. 

"  That's  the  trouble,  when  you're  keen  on 
Nature.  Two  years  ago,  I  never  took  a 
second  glance  at  any  of  the  wild  things  round 
here.  Now — well,  only  this  evening  I  nearly 
ran  into  the  bank,  watching  a  kingfisher  over 
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that  pool  outside  Whinhurst.  And  I've 
acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  the  town  for 
flower  lore.  Hullo,  what's  that  ?  "  He 
swung  round,  staring  at  the  curtains. 

Evelyn  caught  her  breath.  "  Probably  a 
mouse,"  she  said  faintly.  "  No,  no,  Dick, 
don't  hunt  it.  The  very  idea  of  rushing 
about  makes  my  head  thump.  There's  no 
food  it  can  get  at." 

*'  What  a  funny  little  darling  you  are  !  " 
Then  he  wrinkled  his  forehead,  staring  at 
the  tangle  of  flowers  in  the  bowl. 

"  You  certainly  must  be  off  colour. 
Fancy  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
collecting  such  a  mixture.  Why,  there's  a 
dandelion  amongst  them  !  " 

"  I  know."  She  smiled  wearily.  "  That's 
the  result  of  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
You  can't  think  out  a  dramatic  chapter  and 
pick  flowers  at  the  same  time.  I  must 
throw  them  away.  Don't  get  up  now,"  she 
went  on  hurriedly,  as  he  took  hold  of  the 
bowl.  *'  Talk  about  the  bank,  and  drive 
the  novel  right  out  of  my  mind." 

Humouring  her,  he  lit  another  cigarette 
and  started  on  a  "shop-sermon"  as  she 
called  it.  By  a  few  careful  leads,  she  drew 
him  round  to  the  subject  of  safes. 

"  I  suppose  it's  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  burglar  to  open  them  ?  " 

"  Almost.  Of  course,  an  oxy-acetylene 
lamp  will  cut  through  anything  in  time,  but 
the  sort  of  safe  we  use  nowadays  would  take 
hours  to  tackle.  Safe-construction  has 
become  a  fine  art." 

"  Isn't  there  something  or  other  called  a 
combination  ?  " 

He  chuckled.  *'  My  dear,  that's  the  whole 
crux  of  the  thing.  The  keys  ate  a  minor 
consideration." 

"  What's  your  combination  ?  "  she  asked 
suddenly,  her  voice  toneless  with  control. 

"  It  varies,  of  course.  We  change  it  at 
intervals." 

Her  throat  was  dry,  and  her  pulses  seemed 
to  beat  aloud  as  she  asked  the  next  question. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  to-day  ?  " 

He  leant  across  and  took  her  wrists. 
*'  Little  innocent !  That's  a  secret.  I 
scarcely  dare  to  breathe  it  to  myself." 

She  had  gone  very  white,  and  strain  was 
fast  sapping  her  nerves.  But  somehow  she 
feigned  a  hurt  expression  and  looked  down.  - 

"  There  shouldn't  be  any  secrets  between 
us,  any  at  all  I  suppose  you  don't  trust  me. 
That's  what  it  is/' 

**  My  dear  Eve  !  **  He  sighed  whimsi- 
cally, shook  his  head.  ''  What  an  absurd 
thing  to  say  I     Surely  you  can  see  that  a 


man  must  keep  a  secret  like  that,  even  from 
the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  ?  Naturally, 
I'd  tell  you  if  I  could,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
playing  the  game  with  the  bank." 

*'  You're  putting  the  bank  in  front  of  me. 
What  possible  harm  can  there  be  in  telling 
me?" 

"  It  isn't  quite  that,"  he  said  patiently, 
and  tried  to  explain.  But  reasoning  and 
sympathy  were  useless.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  her,  unless  he  proved  his  trust  by 
revealing  the  secret.  At  length,  because  he 
loved  her,  and  because  he  realised  she  was 
suffering  from  nerves,  he  gave  in. 

"  She's  on  edge,"  he  decided.     "  I  can't 
blame  her  a  bit  for  being  unreasonable." 
So  he  told  her.  * 

All  the  time  she  had  been  looking  at  him 
with  a  desperate  pleading  in  her  eyes,  an 
almost  hunted  appeal.  It  lessened  when  she 
had  heard  the  secret,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Quite  suddenly  she  gasped,  half  rose.  A 
faint  sound  had  come  from  the  curtains,  and 
Vallence  was  on  his  feet. 

"  Do  let  me  catch  that  mouse,"  he  said 
boyishly. 

"  No,  please,  no."  Her  voice  shook,  and 
she  put  out  her  arms  to  hold  him  back. 
"  It  isn't  doing  any  harm,  and  I  hate  the 
idea  of  killing  the  smallest  thing."  Her 
hands  had  dropped,  and  were  plucking  aim- 
lessly at  the  bowl  of  flowers. 

"  An  absurd  mixture,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  said 
with  a  shaky  laugh. 

He  nodded,  and  remained  silent,  a  puzzled 
frown  on  his  forehead. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed  very  early  to-night. 
In  the  morning  I  shall  be  as  right  as  rain." 
She  slid  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  *'  You  won't  mind  if  I  don't  come  to 
the  gate  with  you  ?     I  feel  so  tired." 

He  pressed  her  to  him  and  smiled  into  her 
eyes.  "  Of  course  I  don't  mind.  Sleep  well, 
dearest,  and  happy  dreams." 

She  stood  at  the  door,  watching  him  pass 
down  the  garden  and  disappear  around  the 
bend  beyond.  She  almost  collapsed  as  she 
turned  back  into  the  room. 

"  Well  done,"  said  Garton,  coming  out 
from  the  curtains.  "  Much  obliged."  There 
was  a  twisted  grin  on  his  lips.  "  Sorry  to 
trouble  you  further,  but  I  shall  have  to 
bind  and  gag  you,  and  lock  the  door.  The 
next  hour  is  too  important  to  run  any  risks. 
You'll  be  all  right.  Only  twelve  hours 
before  that  charwoman  comes  to  clean  up  in 
the  morning." 

She  made  no  resistance.  Strain  had 
exhausted  her.     He  bound  her  in  a  chair, 
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made  a  gag  from  a  piece  of  the  table-cloth, 
and  took  the  key  from  the  lock. 

"  Excuse   my   boasting,    but — I'm   good, 
aren't  I  ?     Not  a  detail  overlooked.     I  really 


ness.  Success  had  been  so  easy,  so  smooth 
in  achievement.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  attention  to  detail  and  careful  reasoning 
brought  useful  dividends. 

"  Hope  the  girl's  all  right,"  he 
said  to  himself,  almost  kindly  in 
his  triumph.  "  Thought  she  was 
going  to  faint  when  I  left." 

He  turned  on   a    shaded  torch, 

took  a  step  forward  and  examined 

the  strong-room  door.     There  was 

no   haste    about    his    movements. 

He    had   plenty   of   time    for    the 

pleasant  task  of   securing   some 

two    thousand    in     notes.     The 

idea  of  getting  in  through 

the  roof  had  been  a  stroke 

of  genius.     Not  only  was 

entry  simple  that  way,  but 


* '  Excuse  my  boasting,  but — I'm  good,  aren't  I  ?     Not  a 

detail  overlooked.     I  really  feel  proud  of  myself  to-night. 

Once  again,  thanks  for  your  assistance.'  " 


feel  proud  of  myself  to-night.  Once  again, 
thanks  for  your  assistance."  He  bowed 
mockingly,  closed  the  door,  and  the  lock 
clicked. 

Garton  chuckled  to  himself  in  the  dark-. 


without  risk.  Working  from  below,  one 
always  stood  the  chance  of  being  seen 
by  some  casual  passer. 

Lucky  thing  he  had  played  the  game  of 
snooker  in  the  second-floor  billiard  saloon  at 
the   Black    Bull.     The   window   there   had 
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provided  a  complete   survey  of  the  bank 
roof. 

Whistling  softly,  he  drew  a  small  leather 
case  from  his  pocket.  The  tools  were 
beautiful,  and  of  the  finest  steel.  They 
had  been  made  by  a  master  of  the  craft. 
He  fingered  one  or  two  lovingly,  nodded, 
turned  to  the  door. 

"  Jan  Garton,  after  this  you  can  retire 
for  several  years.  To-morrow's  Press 
will  say  :  '  The  numbers  of  the  notes  are 
known,  so  the  thief  will  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  passing  them.'  "  He 
sniggered.  "  The  old  dodge !  About 
time  the  police  dropped  that  bluff.  As 
if  shopkeepers  ever  look  at  every  note 
they  handle  !  " 

Again  he  sniggered 
— and  the  grin  froze 
on  his  lips.  His  right 
hand  dipped.  He 
swung  round  on  the 
instant. 

"  Drop  it,"  came  a 
quick  command.  The 
light       snapped      on. 


Two  gleaming  muzzles  threatened.     He  was 
beaten. 

With  a  helpless  shrug  Garton  dropped  his 
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revolver,  and  blinking  under  the  flood  of 
light,  stared  at  the  two  police.  Then  he 
caught  sight  of  Vallence  behind,  and  his  jaw 
fell. 

Sheer  amazement  conquered  chagrin. 
*'  How  the  hell "  he  began. 

"  That^s  enough.     Come  along." 

Garton  obeyed.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  They  took  him  out  to  Vallence's  car 
and  drove  down  to  the  station.  On  the 
way,  stoical  in  defeat,  he  retraced  step  by 
step  his  whole  series  of  actions,  and  foimd 
no  weak  link  in  the  chain.  This  ignominious 
end  seemed  impossible.  The  girl  could  not 
have  untied  those  cords.  The  gag  was  firm. 
And  even  if  anybody  had  called  at  that 
out-of-the-way  cottage,  they  must  have 
gone  off  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
out.  A  locked  door,  drawn  curtains  and 
silence  could  have  only  one  meaning. 

She  hadn't  given  some  secret  warning  to 
Vallence.  He'd  swear  to  that.  He  had 
heard  every  word  they  had  said,  seen  every 
movement  through  a  peephole  in  the 
curtains.     Then  how 

"  Get  out."  The  inspector  nudged  him  as 
the  car  drew  up  outside  the  police-station. 

Vallence  turned  round  from  the  wheel. 
*'  Rather  a  shock,  eh  ?  I  must  admit,  you're 
unlucky.  I  didn't  tumble  to  the  warning 
until  the  minute  I  left." 

Garton 's  expression  of  wonder  was  ludi- 
crous.    "  Warning  !  " 

The  inspector  and  his  assistant  laughed. 
*'  You'll  know  soon,"  said  one  of  them.  "  I 
must  say,  it's  one  of  the  smartest  bits  of  work 
I've  come  across.  That  Miss  Prior  must  be 
a  marvel.'*' 

"  She  is."  Vallence  spoke  with  the  frank 
pride  of  the  lover.  "  I  confess,  I  was  puzzled 
and  worried  when  she  kept  asking  me  about 
that  combination.  The  whole  pettish  scene 
was  so  unlike  her.  But  I  never  had  the 
vaguest  suspicion  of  the  truth  until  I 
noticed  her  staring  at  the  bowl." 

Garton 's  puckered  face  was  one  huge 
question-mark. 

"  What  on  earth " 


The  inspector  roared.  "  It's  inside,"  he 
said,  between  gusts  of  laughter.  *'  Miss 
Prior  brought  it  when  we  fetched  her."  He 
turned  to  Vallence.  "  It  was  a  fortunate 
day  for  you,  sir,  when  you  started  taking  an 
interest  in  natural  history." 

"  Rather  !  But  mind  you,  my  guess  was 
more  a  fluke  than  anything.  Of  course,  once 
I  had  guessed,  the  rest  was  simple.  That 
talk  about  the  combination,  and  the  business 
of  the  mouse,  immediately  explained  them- 
selves." 

The  police  continued  to  laugh.  Their 
prisoner  stared  from  one  to  the  other  like 
a  child  before  a  conjurer.  "  The  joke's  on 
me,"  he  said  limply.     "  I'm  fogged." 

"  Then  we'll  give  you  light,"  said  Vallence, 
and  they  took  him  inside.  The  first  person 
he  saw  was  Evelyn,  looking  pale  and  tired, 
but  smiling  happily.  Vallence  ran  across 
to  her  side  and  caught  her  wrists. 

"  There  he  is,  dear.  We're  going  to  show 
him  the  bowl  before  he's  locked  up  securely 
for  the  night."  He  pointed  to  the  bowl, 
which  had  been  placed  on  a  table.  "  Now," 
he  said,  turning  to  Garton,  "  have  you  seen 
those  flowers  before  ?  " 

"  I  have.     Funny -looking  collection." 

"  Quite.  Ever  heard  of  the  language  of 
flowers  ?  " 

The  dawn  of  understanding  showed  in 
Garton's  eyes.  Gradually  they  widened, 
and  a  kind  of  sick  disgust  twisted  his  lips. 

"  Well,   I'm  !     I've  heard  of  it,   yes, 

but " 

"  You  don't  know  the  vocabulary  ? 
Exactly.  I  didn't,  until  Miss  Prior  started 
teaching  me  a  year  ago.  That  weed,  deadly 
nightshade,  means  an  enemy  is  near.  The 
dandelion,  means  *  go.'  That  withered 
rhododendron  stands  for  danger.  And  this 
blush  rose  says  '  if  you  love  me,  you  will 
discover  it.'  "  He  pressed  the  rose  on  his 
lips,  then  handed  it  to  Evelyn. 

Garton  gasped.  The  inspector  coughed, 
winked  at  his  assistant,  and  grasped  the 
prisoner  by  the  arm.  "  Come  along,"  he 
said,  "  you're  in  the  way." 


A   THOROUGH   JOB. 

*  Mother  says  will  you  call  and  take  away  the  lawn  mower  you  lent  father !  " 
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POGGLE    AND    PIGGLE    GO    TEA-SHOP-ING. 
By  John  Leith. 

The  thing  came  about  quite  fortuitously. 
Daddy  (je)  had  ten  minutes  of  business  to  do 
in  Fleet  Street.  An  Editor  called  me  for 
Thursday  morning.  Mummy  said  it  would  be 
very  nice  if  herself  and  daughters,  Piggle  and 
Poggle,  came  with  me  to  London,  and  we  all 
made  a  day  of  it,  after  the  Editor  had  done  with 
me.  Nurse  and  the  Offsprings  agreed  that  it 
would  indeed  be  very  nice.  And,  chez  nous, 
when  those  four  agree  that  anything  w^ould  be 
very  nice  to  do,  that  thing's  as  good  as  done. 
Believe  me. 

We  are  so  far  from  living  in  London  that  we 
inhabit  a  very  small  house  sixty  miles  out. 
All  day  on  Tuesday  the  talk  was  of  London. 
The  questions  also.  I  didn't  know  that  people 
could  ask  as  many  questions  about  London  as 
our  daughters  did.  Wednesday  was  a  very  full 
day.  Poggle  is  a  large  child  for  seven,  and 
Piggle  a  small  one  for  five.  Nothing  can  be 
passed  down.  They  have  the  habit  of  rending 
their  garments.  Getting  their  kit  ready  for  a 
day  in  London  is  comparable  to  outfitting  a 
soldier  to  go  to  a  war. 


On  Thursday  morning  we  were  all  early 
afoot  at  the  cottage.  Such  a  business  of  hair 
brushing  and  curling,  and  last-minute  stitch- 
ings  and  pinnings :  such  a  panic  to  bianco 
the  shoes,  forgotten  overnight.  Poggle  and 
Piggle  stood  it  all  wonderfully ;  so,  I  thought, 
did  L 

For  some  reason  women,  mothers,  the  best 
of  them,  insist  upon  rigging  a  small  child  out 
in  flimsy  white  everything  to  go  in  grubby  trains 
to  London.  Also,  they  wash  the  poor  little 
things  almost  down  to  the  bone.  To  me  all 
this  is  foolishness,  and  worse.  I  am  in  favour 
of  staining  them,  the  children,  a  deep  serviceable 
brown  before  starting  out :  this  would  obviate 
the  smudged  and  smeared  appearance  they 
acquire  within  one  hour  of  setting  forth.  Articles 
of  clothing  should  be  of  strong  dark  material, 
and  as  few  in  number  as  possible.  But  I  despair 
of  ever  getting  the  mother  of  Piggle  and  Poggle, 
or  any  other  mother,  to  agree. 

"It  is  well  known,"  say  the  mothers,  "  that 
the  small  human,  out  to  enjoy  itself,  looks  nicest, 
is  most  at  its  ease,  and  stays  presentable  longest, 
when  tricked  out  in  spotless  white  raiment  of 
the  delicatest  fabrics."     It's  no  use  arguing  with 
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a  mother,  or  with  any  other  lady,  about  what 
everybody  knows. 

Half-way  through  breakfast  the  post  came, 
brought  a  letter  for  Mummy  which  meant  she 
had  to  surrender  the  visit  to  London,  and  stay 
at  home  instead.  "  No  need,  however,"  she  said, 
her  eye  glinting  into  mine,  "  for  the  children 
to  be  deprived  of  their  promised  outing." 
Nurse,  and  Piggle  and  Poggle,  agreed.  So  that 
was  that.  And  at  a  little  to  nine  we  moved  off 
to  the  station,  the  three  of  us,  boarded  the  train, 
and  proceeded  to  London  Town. 

In  the  station  at  King's  Cross  we  took  a  taxi, 
and  were  presently  decanted,  all  well,  in  Fleet 
Street.  There  our  difficulty  faced  us.  Poggle 
and  Piggle  has  not  been  bidden  to  attend  the 
Editor,  only  Daddy.    And  I  lacked  that  confi- 


silent,  subdued  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  sad 
strenuousness  of  life :  and  they  promised  me 
not  to  stir  until  I  came  to  fetch  them. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  detained  me 
but  a  very  short  while,  once  I  got  to  him — 
about  one  minute  three  seconds,  I  should  say — 
and  I  was  back  at  the  tea-shop  within  twenty 
minutes.  From  the  pavement  I  heard  a  noise 
a  little  like  a  battle,  yet  with  something  of 
merriment  in  it.  Passers-by  were  pausing  and 
peering  in  at  the  door.  "  Poggle  and  Piggle," 
said  I  to  myself,  "  the  Misses  Piggle  and  Poggle 
have  got  going,  evidemmenty 

Entering,  I  found  they  certainly  had.  In 
fact,  they  were  wbII  advanced  with  the  joyous 
work  of  turning  that  tea-shop  upside  down.  I 
had   miscalculated  the   distance,   so  to  speak. 


PLACING   THE  JBLAME. 

Careless  Maid  :    'Ard  floors,  ain't  they,  mum  ? 


dence  in  their  conduct  which  would  have  justified 
me  in  taking  them  along  and  changing  it.  They 
are  all  right  of  course,  as  daughters  of  five  and 
seven  go,  quite  sturdy,  well-nourished  children. 
But  young  women,  women  that  are  young,  are 
like  young  horses  in  this — they  are  liable  to 
play  up  whenever  you  most  want  them  not  to. 
A  tea-shop  offered  itself,  and  we  entered  in. 
Many  other  people  were  there  already,  earnestly 
drinking  coffee  and  telling  each  other  secrets, 
at  10.30  a.m.  Oh,  the  feverish,  ceaseless  hustle 
of  life  in  the  great  city  to-day !  One  ancient 
man  was  well  into  a  pork  pie,  what  time  the 
sun  shone  gloriously  without.  Him  we  shunned, 
and  sought  a  lone  table  in  a  far  corner.  There 
I  dumped  the  two,  with  an  ice-cream,  a  glass 
of  hot  milk,  and  a  bun  apiece.  They  were  very 
piano,  scared  at  the  strangeness  of  the  place. 


The  refreshments  hadn't  lasted  out ;  they'd  all 
been  put  away  a  good  ten  minutes  before  my 
return.  To  while  away  the  time  of  waiting  the 
daughters  had  engaged  in  the  playing  of  touch, 
in  wrestling,  and  in  trying  on  a  brace  of  hats 
that  a  pair  of  struggle-for-lifers  had  carelessly 
placed  within  their  reach. 

Perfect  strangers,  who  had  drunk  coffee 
opposite  each  other  in  that  place  for  years 
and  years  without  exchanging  a  word,  were 
speaking  to  them  and  to  each  other.  The 
waitresses,  instead  of  grouping  like  peeved 
gazelles  by  the  counter,  were  moving  brightly 
about,  seemingly  aiding  and  abetting  the  tumult. 
The  young  lady  in  the  pay-box  laughed  aloud 
— said  they  were  two  little  dears.  The  whole 
establishment  was  demoralised. 

I  inquired  as  to  breakages,  and  the  altogether 
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charming  girl  who  was  writing  my  check  assured 
me  that  there  was  nothing  broken  that  had  to 
be  paid  for.  Very  handsome  of  her.  Thank- 
fully, I  paid  the  bill,  raised  my  lid  to  all  those 
kindly  ladies  and  gentlemen,  customers  and 
staff,  seized  one  daughter  in  each  hand,  and 
made  for  the  outer  air. 

®®® 

TIME  AND   SABINA. 
By  H,  Grierson, 

"  I  SUPPOSE  you  know 
you're  ever  so  late  this 
morning,"  said  Sabina.  Her 
voice  was  muffled,  because 
her  frock  was  going  over 
her  head,  and  some  slight 
obstruction  had  occurred. 

"  You're  mistaken,"  I 
told  her.  "  By  my  watch 
there's  plenty  of  time." 

"As  if  your  watch  was 
ever  right,"  she  returned 
with  scorn. 

Now  that's  a  state  of 
things  to  which  Sabina 
should  b6  ashamed  to 
allude.  In  my  bachelor 
days  that  watch,  like 
Hamlet's  pulse,  "  temper- 
ately kept  time,"  but  evil 
communications  have  cor- 
rupted its  good  manners. 

"The  hall  clock  .  .  ." 
I  began. 

"  It's  generally  wrong," 
she  reminded  me.  "  But 
the  one  in  the  drawing- 
room  has  just  struck,  and 
I  put  it  right  yesterday." 

"  By  what  ?  "  I  de- 
manded, but  she  was 
gone. 

That  is  just  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  I  sometimes 
wish  that  our  friends 
hadn't  given  us  so  many 
wedding  presents  in  the 
form  of  clocks.  Sabina 
perpetually  alters  our 
clocks  to  fit  the  most 
entirely  irrelevant  facts. 
That  is  her  peculiarity. 
And  having  so  many 
gives  her  scope. 

I've  known  her  adjust  every  one  of  them  by 
the  distant  tinkle  of  a  neighbour's  lunch- bell. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  hungry  great-aunt  that  day  had  caused 
the  meal  to  be  put  forward  by  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

So  I  never  much  mind  our  clocks;  but  still 
there  is  always  just  the  possibility  that  for  once 
they  may  be  right. 

Consequently,  I  cut  myself  in  shaving,  tore 
off  a  highly  necessary  button,  dropped  a  stud, 


and  half  stunned  myself  against  the  corner  of 
the  chest  of  drawers  in  looking  for  it.  All  this 
I  owed  to  Sabina's  care  of  our  clocks.  At  last 
I  got  downstairs  : 

(i)  In  good  time  by  my  own  watch, 
(ii)  Too  early  by  the  hall  clock, 
(iii)  Very  late  by  the  drawing-room  one. 
The  one  in  the  dining-room  had  (perhaps  for- 
tunately) retired  from  the  dispute  by  running 


TO   ADD   VERISIMILITUDE. 

Jones  :    If  that  fellow  Robinson  calls,  tell  him  I'm  out. 

Typist:    Yes,  sir. 

Jones  :    And  don't  be  doing  any  work,  or  he  won't  believe  you  ! 


down.     There  was  no  need  to  consider  it. 

I  breakfasted  uncomfortably,  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  ought  to  hurry  by  the  drawing-room 
clock  or  go  slowly  by  the  hall.  I  alternated 
between  masticating  bacon  on  the  Gladstonian 
principle  and  scalding  my  mouth  with  nervous 
gulps  pf  hot  coffee.  I  detest  wireless,  but  as  I 
ate,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  getting  it  in, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Big  Ben.  Sabina 
sat,  lost  in  thought,  behind  the  coffee-pot. 

"  Was  the  drawing-room  clock  fast  or  slow 
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before  you  altered  it  yesterday  ?  ''  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask. 

Sabina  raised  dreamy  eyes  to  mine. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,  that's  just  what  I've 
been  trying  to  remember.  Which  was  it  ?  " 
she  mused.  "  I  know  I  changed  it  after  the 
milkman  came.  I  told  cook  to  be  sure  to  ask 
him  the  right  time,  and  she  forgot.  But  he 
generally  is  here  before  five,  so  I  thought  I 
was  pretty  safe  in  changing  it.  Only  I  can't 
remember  which  way.  Perhaps  you'd  better 
not  count  too  much  on  it." 

The  hall  clock  struck  the  hour,  sonorously 
and  with  emphasis.  Directly  after,  the  one  in 
the  drawing-room  chimed  the  quarter,  rapidly, 
and  with  overdone  gaiety. 

It  was  too  much  for  my  nerves.     I  pushed 


scraped  up' the  papers  as  best  I  could,  stuffed 
them  in  anyhow,  and  ran.  The  too  late  com- 
plex had  me  thoroughly  in  its  grip,  now. 

At  the  platform  was  an  already  moving 
train.  I  tumbled  into  it,  at  my  last  gasp,  to 
find,  as  it  went  on  its  way,  that  it  was  the  train 
before  my  usual  one,  and  that  I  was  suffering 
from  indigestion,  badly  complicated  by  hunger. 
And  at  least  one  important  paper  was  missing. 


"  Do  you  know,  darling,"  said  Sabina,  when 
I  got  home  that  evening,  '*  I  am  nearly  sure 
now  that  it  was  the  hall  clock  that  I  set  by 
the  milkman,  after  all.  It  was  almost  right 
to-day  by  the  midday  postman.  That  shows, 
doesn't  it  ?  " 


TRUE  PERSISTENCE. 


She  :  >  But  no  man  would  be  ready  to  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  the  same  devotion 
as  my  dog ! 

He  :    Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  the  Income  Tax  People  ? 


away  cup  and  plate,  grasped  my  dispatch- 
case,  and  made  for  the  hall  door.  Sabina 
followed  me.  I  wondered  if  she  noticed  that 
my  farewell  kiss  was  not  as  affectionate  as 
usual.     I  meant  her  to. 

"  I'm  almost  sure  I  put  it  on,"  she  called 
after  me. 

I  walked  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  Of 
course  I  didn't  meet  a  soul  to  ask  the  time  of. 
One  never  does  in  our  short  cut. 

Such  a  morning  takes  years  off  one's  life. 
I  could  positively  feel  Time  writing  wrinkles 
on  my  perspiring  brow. 

Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  station,  my 
dispatch-case,  too  hastily  fastened,  opened,  and 
shed  its  contents  far  and  wide.  May  I  be  for- 
given for  what  I  said !  It  should  in  fairness 
go   down   to   Sabina's   account,   not   mine.     I 


"  Do  you  love  daddy  ?  "  asked  Susan.  Her 
mother  looked  up  from  the  book  she  was  reading 
and  replied  :  "  Why,  of  course,  child.  What- 
ever made  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 

Susan  affected  a  yawn,  walked  to  the  window 
and  glanced  out.  "  No  particular  reason,"  she 
replied  at  length.  *'  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  if 
we  are  both  old-fashioned." 


A  KIND-HEARTED  man  hearing  a  dog  howling 
mournfully,  decided  to  investigate  the  animal's 
ailment.  He  found  the  dog  sitting  calmly  upon 
his  haunches  but  still  emitting  agonised  yelps. 

"  What  ails  your  dog  ?  "  he  asked  the  owner. 

"  Oh,  he's  just  lazy." 

"  But  laziness  won't  make  a  dog  howl." 

"  Yes,  but  that  dog  is  sitting  on  a  thistle." 
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MY  WIRELESS  LICENCE.  "  What  were  you  staring  at  when  I  came  in  ?  " 

By  Percy  W.  Bax,  she  boomed.     She  is  like  that,  too. 

Popping  round  to  Smithson's  to  talk  wireless  "  Oh,  there're  a  couple  of  policemen  inspect- 

last  week,  I  found  him  putting  the  finishing      ing  wireless  licences  down  the  road,"  I  said, 
touches  to  a  new  set.  "  Where's  yours  ?  " 

"  Hallo  !  "   he  said.     "  What  do  you  think  "  Oh,  somewhere,"  I  said.     "  I'll  look  for  it 

of  this  ?     Not  bad  for  a  two-valver,  eh  ?  "  after  tea." 

I  listened. 

"  I  must  get  a 
licence,"  prattled 
Smithson,  polluting 
the  strains  of  "  You 
Forgot  to  Remem- 
ber." "  Been  using 
it  without  one  for 
the  last  few  weeks, 
but  I  believe  the 
police  are  going  to 
have  a  sort  of  dis- 
trict inspection  soon, 
so  I'll  have  to  pay 
up." 

"  Decent  people," 
I  observed,  "  get 
their  licences  first 
and  their  sets  after- 
wards. Serve  you 
right  if  the  police 
nab  you."  And  I 
left  him. 

When  I  got  home 
from  the  office  the 
next  evening  my 
wife  told  me  about 
the  policemen. 

"Two  of  them," 
she  said.  "Calling 
at  every  house  in  the 
road.  Mrs.  Smith- 
son  says  they're  in- 
specting wireless 
licences.  Oh,  and 
darling,  mother's 
here  for  the  night. 
Isn't  it  nice  ?  " 

I  uttered  a  sharp 
cry.  Even  though 
this  was  a  fitting  end 
to  a  poisonous  day, 
stoicism  was  diffi- 
cult on  an  empty 
stomach. 

"What's wrong  ? " 
asked  Freda. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I 
said.  "  Only  a  pang 
of  hunger." 

She  went  off  to  get  my  tea  while  I  watched 
the  two  limbs  of  the  law  at  the  far  end  of  the . 
road  calling  at  Smithson's.  They  were  there  a 
good  while,  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if 
Smithson  would  be  led  out  with  gyves  upon  his 
wrists,  when  the  air  became  full  of  sound.  It 
was  my  mother-in-law  greeting  me.  She  is  like 
that. 

"  Nice  to  see  you  again,  mother,"  I  said. 


A  TROUBLESOME  PARENT. 


"  There  won't  'alf  be  somefink  said  at  the  next  committee  mcetin'  I     Your  farver's  gone 
an'  used  our  cross-bar  to  mend  his  blinkin'  pigsty  I " 


"  Oh,  no.  You  must  find  it  now.  Never  put 
o£F,  you  know." 

"  But " 

"Come  on.  It  ought  to  be  in  your  desk 
somewhere." 

I  unlocked  my  desk  and  rummaged  among 
my  papers.  I  pulled  open  all  the  drawers  and 
my  mother-in-law  went  through  every  paper 
in  them,    I  looked  in  the  pigeon-holes.     My 
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mother-in-law  emptied  them  and  searched  as 
if  a  wireless  licence  was  about  the  size  of  a 
postage  stamp.     But  we  couldn't  find  it. 

My  wife  came  in  with  my  tea. 

"  I  wish  you'd  leave  messing  about  till  after 
tea,  Robert,"  she  said  snappily. 

*'  We're  looking  for  Robert's  wireless  licence," 
said  my  mother-in-law,  shooting  her  a  look. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Freda.  She  went  to 
the  window  while  I  put  my  papers  back. 

"  You'll  have  to  hurry  up,"  she  said.  "  They're 
only  a  few  doors  away  now.  Look  in  the  bed- 
room." 

We  looked  in  the  bedroom.  I  turned  out 
all  the  pockets  of  my  suits  and  my  mother-ia- 
law  probed  all  the  drawers  in  the  dressing-table. 
But  it  wasn't  there. 

"  They're  three  doors  away,"  called  Freda. 
The  atmosphere  became  tense.  Frenziedly  we 
ransacked  the  drawing-room. 

At  last  I  said  ;  "  Look  here,  mother.  We'll 
leave  it.     I'll  deal  with  the  policemen.     I " 

She  caught  my  eye. 

"  Robert,"  she  snapped.  i 

"  Yes,"  I  murmured. 

"Is  it  possible — do  you  wish  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  this  house  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Then  find  the  licence  !  " 

"  I  shall,  sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  but  I'm 
rather  hungry,  mother." 

I  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"  Robert,  I  insist  on  your  finding  the  licence 
before  those  men  call  here." 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  I  said,  "  I  really  can't 
think  where  it  is  ;    and  that's  candid." 

"  They're  going  in  next  door  now,"  said 
Freda.     "  You  must  know  where  it  is,  Robert." 

"  I  don't,"  I  said,  and  there  was  a  silence. 
Then  my  mother-in-law  said  in  a  slow,  grinding 
voice : 

"  I  suppose  you  did  buy  a  licence,  Robert  ?  " 

"  No,"   I  said.     "  I  clean  forgot  about  it." 

For  the  next  few  minutes  my  mother-in-law 
spoke  freely  on  many  subjects.  She  touched 
on  the  disgrace  of  police-court  proceedings, 
meanness,  deceit  and  heartlessness  ;  and  when- 
ever she  paused  for  breath  my  wife  rushed  in 
to  fill  the  breach.  The  general  trend  of  the 
duologue  was  that  the  honour  of  the  family 
demanded  the  dismantling  of  my  expensive 
wireless  set  at  once  ;  and  between  the  three  of 
us  it  was  pretty  completely  smashed  up.  Still, 
my  mother-in-law  said,  we  had  been  saved  from 
criminal  culpability,  and  that  was  ^worth  any- 
thing. At  which  point  the  police  knocked  on 
the  door.     I  opened  it. 

"  Care  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Police  Orphan- 
age concert,  sir  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

®®® 

Mother  :  But  why  do  you  want  Mabel  to 
sing  so  loud  ? 

Father  :  I'm  trying  to  buy  the  house  next 
door  at  a  reasonable  figure. 


CHRISTINE    RHAPSODISES. 

When  we  are  blowing  bubbles 
I  laugh  away  my  troubles, 
I  forget  my  tiresome  lessons 
And  the  things  I  *'  mustn't  do," 
And  my  heart,  it  goes  a-boating 
With  the  bubbles  I  send  floating 
Like  magic  craft  of  crystal. 
To  be  lost  in  Heaven's  blue. 

I*m  not  a  fairy's  daughter, 

And  yet,  with  soapy  water 

And  a  stumpy  little  pipe  that's  made  of  clay, 

I  can  blow  a  thing  so  fairy. 

So  shimmering  and  airy. 

That  it  might  have  come  from  elfin  land  to-day. 

The  sun,  he  loves  a  bubble, 

And  takes  a  lot  of  trouble 

To  dress  it  when  he  sees  it  start  afloat ; 

He  tears  a  rainbow  tatter. 

And  says,  **  It  doesn't  matter  "  ; 

And  wraps  it  round  the  bubble  for  a  coat. 

O  dearest  grown-up  people, 

As  grave  as  a  church  steeple, 

And  often  sorrowful  and  looking  blue. 

When  your  troubles  make  you  humpy. 

And  our  shouting  makes  you  jumpy. 

Blowing  bubbles  is  the  remedy  for  you  t 

If  grandpapas,  and  mothers. 

And  grandmammas,  and  others, 

Would  take  to  blowing  bubbles 

In  the  jolly  **  Punkah  House," 

They  would  shout  and  scream  with  Uughter, 

And  never,  never  after. 

Would  bid  a  little  girlie 

To  be  "  quiet  as  a  mouse." 

George  Hawker, 

®®® 

An  old  farmer  had  dined  in  the  city  and  was 
so  pleased  with  the  Roquefort  cheese  that  was 
served  that  he  took  some  home  with  him. 

He  arrived  home  very  late  and  his  family  had 
retired.  He  put  the  cheese,  wrapped  in  silver 
paper,  on  the  kitchen  table  and  forgot  all  about 
it  until  the  next  evening.  While  the  family  were 
"partaking  of  the  evening  meal  he  suddenly 
thought  of  the  Roquefort  and  asked  his  wife  how 
she  liked  it. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  considered  stylish  in  the 
city,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  couldn't  use  it.  I 
tried  and  tried,  but  I  couldn't  get  no  foam  out 
of  it,  and  when  I  washed  the  children  with  it 
they  smelled  so  funny  I  hated  to  send  them  to 
school." 

®®® 

The  young  barrister  advanced  a  proposition 
that  obviously  was  very  doubtful  law.  The 
judge  eyed  him  narrowly. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  he  said,  "  do  you  think  that  is 
law  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  barrister  gracefully,  "  candour 
compels  me  to  admit  that  I  do  not,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  it  would  strike  your  lordship." 

The  judge  deliberated  a  few  moments,  then 
gravely  said  :  "  That  may  not  be  contempt  of 
court,  but  it  is  a  mighty  close  shave." 
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PRUDENTIAL    BONUS 
INCREASED 

The  Directors  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
have  declared  in  respect  of  the  year  1 926,  an  increased  Reversionary 
Bonus  payable  on  all  participating  Policies  in  the  Ordinary  (Life) 
Branch  of  the  Company.    The  new  rate  of  Bonus  is 

£2-4-0 

PER  CENT. 

This  represents  an  addition  of  £22  to  the  amount  of  every 
£1000  (with  profit)  Prudential  life  policy. 

To  young  men  who  assure  their  lives  before  age  28,  this  repre- 
sents more  than  the  amount  of  the  annual  premium  for  a  whole 
life  with-profit  policy.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  the  representatives 
of  the  man  who  assures  in  the  Prudential  before  age  28  will,  assum- 
ing this  rate  of  bonus  be  maintained,  receive  £1000  in  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  by  way  of  premiums. 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  LTD. 

HOLBORN    BARS,  LONDON,  E.C.I 

Representatives  Everywhere. 

Mention  this  Magazine.  P-P-  ™' 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
To  face  matter  at  end — page  579«] 
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TO  THE  EARLY  RHUBARB. 
They  should  keep  your  beauty  hidden. 
For  I'm  told  you  are  forbidden 
To  the  man  who's  once  been  ridden 
By  that  fiend- pain  called  sciatic. 
Or  its  kindred  woes  rheumatic. 
Yet  I  feel  a  thrill  ecstatic 
When  I  see  you,  rosy,  glowing, 
In  the  fruiterer's  window  showing. 
Prudence  can't  prevent  my  goinl 
To  secure  you — though  pernicious. 
You,  when  stewed,  are  so  delicious  I 
(Dietetics  are  officious). 
When  your  witching  form  impinges, 
I  can  brave  revengeful  twinges  : 
Though  my  love  for  you  infringes 
Rules  laid  down  for  my  compliance — 
Thus  I  set  them  at  defiance 
And  renew  my  rash  alliance. 

Muriel  Kent, 


Smith  :   Jones  always  wants  to  be  in  style. 

Brown  :    What  now  ? 

Smith  :  His  wife  bought  a  gown  in  the  new 
**  ashes  of  roses  "  shade,  and  he's  just  bought  a 
grey  suit. 

Brown  :    What's  the  connection  ? 

Smith  :  He  calls  it  "  ashes  of  tobacco."       > 

®®® 

When  in  England  recently  Lieutenant  Lowell 
Smith,  leader  of  the  American  world  flyers,  was 
said  to  be  greatly  struck  by  the  congestion  of 
London  streets. 

At  one  of  many  waits  on  a  journey  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  Mansion  House  he  asked  the 
driver  of  his  taxi  whether  a  typical  London  fog 


MAKING   THINGS   EASY. 


First  Caddie  :    Wot's  that  bloke  like  to  caddie  for  ? 

Second  Caddie  :    'E's  just  fine !     There's  never  any  clubs  left  to  carry  'ome ! 


It  was  a  lesson  on  punctuation,  and  Jimmy 
was  almost  asleep  at  his  desk. 

"  Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "if  I  say,  '  I  must 
leave,  as  I  have  an  engagement — by  the  way, 
what  is  the  time  ?  '  I  place  a  '  dash '  after 
*  engagement,'  because  the  sentence  is  broken  off 
abruptly." 

At  that  moment  she  caught  sight  of  Jimmy. 

"  Now  then,  Jimmy,  you  are  not  listening. 
What  was  I  saying  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Please,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Jimmy,  with  a 
start,  "  you  were  telling  us  you  said  '  dash  ' 
because  your  engagement  was  broken  off 
abruptly  I  " 


is  really  so  terribly  thick  as  has  been  reported. 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  the  man.  "  Some 
of  'em  are  so  thick  you  can't  cut  'em  with  a 
knife." 

"  Indeed !  Then  how  does  the  traffic  get 
through  ?  "  ' 

"  Well,  the  first  vehicle  makes  a  tunnel  and  the 
rest  follow." 

®®® 

An  amateur  wireless  enthusiast  connected  his 
earth- wire  by  mistake  to  the  gas. pipe.  No 
v/onder  he  was  kept  awake  all  night  by  the 
therms  jazzing  in  the  meter. 
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Obtainable  from 

all  Chemists. 

MOTHERSILL 

REMEDY  COm  LTD., 

London,  Paris,  New^ 
York,  Montreal 


Are 

you  a 

bad 

Iravefler? 

Don't  fear  a  jou  rne^ 
on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Enjoy  every 
hour  or  every  day 
of  it. 

MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK   REMEDY 

will  make  you  immune 
from  every  form  of  travel 
sickness. 

During  the  last  25  years 
millions  have  taken  it  be- 
fore  each  sea  or  lengthy 
train  journey  and  now 
enjoy  the  trip. 

No  Drugs.  No  Danger. 


BAKING 


Saves  moaey  and 
ensures  the  light- 
est   and    daintiest 

"•"•'^L  K'"''  POWDER 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 

The  fTorld^  ' 

Chamfiion  Marksman. 

V  *  •»  Mr. 


TOILET  TABLE  TALKS 

By    MIMOSA 

A  complexion  that  appears  clear,  fresh 
and  natural  is  as  necessary  to  the  smart 
woman  as  a  modish  gown.  More  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  keeping  the  skin 
*'  fit  "  than  to  the  details  of  dress.  The 
face,  constantly  exposed  to  wind,  dust, 
fatigue  and  strain,  requires  regular  and 
watchful  care.  One  great  cause  of  com- 
plexion troubles  is  the  frequent  use  of 
greasy,  inactive  preparations  which  clog 
the  pores  and  prevent  the  natural  throw- 
ing off  of  waste  matter.  My  repeated 
advice  is  to  avoid  made-up  cosmetics  and 
to  use  only  pure  ingredients.  The  vari- 
ous aids  to  beauty  which  I  recommend 
are  simple,  and  if  not  already  at  hand, 
can  be  procured  from  any  reliable  chem- 
ist. If  he  has  not  what  you  require,  he 
can  easily  obtain  it  for  you  from  his 
wholesaler.  Only  let  me  advise  you  to 
insist  on  having  the  original  ingredients 
and  not  to  accept  some  made-up  pre- 
paration instead. 

"  Roughened  Skin." — Try  using  the  natural  allacite  of  orange 
blossom  for  that  parched,  roughened  skin.  It  is  better  than  a 
prepared  cream,  and  will  protect  your  face  from  the  wind  and 
dust.  It  will  hold  the  powder  perfectly,  but  will  give  a  smooth, 
natural  finish  without  the  addition  of  powder  if  your  skin  is 
very  dry.  Its  natural  perfume  is  like  the  fresh  blossom  itself. 
Get  about  an  ounce. 

"  Golden  Locks." — Rub  a  little  salt  water  into  the  roots  of 
your  hair  to  brighten  it.  The  best  shampoo  you  can  use  is 
plain  stallax.  Get  a  packet  and  use  a  teaspoonful  to  a  cup  of 
hot  water  for  each  shampoo.  It  makes  the  hair  soft  and  fluffy, 
and  imparts  some  of  its  own  delightful  fresh  fragrance.  Do  not 
shampoo  with  soap. 

"  Face  Bleach." — The  skin  is  constantly  being  renewed  by 
nature,  and  unless  the  deadened  outer  coating  is  thrown  off 
naturally  the  complexion  becomes  old  and  muddy.  Instead  of 
face  bleach  use  pure  mercolized  wax  for  a  few  nights,  as  you 
would  a  face  cream.  It  will  absorb  all  the  dead  tissue  and  you 
will  have  a  natural  complexion  that  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

"  Constant  Perspiration." — Avoid  dress  shields  that  are  made 
of  rubber  ;  they  only  add  to  the  unpleasant  odour.  White 
pergol  dusted  over  the  affected  surfaces  will  stop  objectionable 
odour  from  perspiration. 

"  Electrolysis." — I  do  not  advise  it.  Get  an  ounce  of  pheminol 
and  apply  a  little  to  the  superfluous  hair,  which  will  dissolve, 
leaving  the  skin  perfectly  smooth. 

"  Luxuriant  Hair." — A  good  tonic  will  stop  your  hair  from 
coming  out  and  stimulate  its  growth.  Get  about  an  ounce  of 
boranium  and  mix  with  J-pint  of  pure  bay  rum.-  Rub  this  into 
the  scalp  and  the  hair  will  soon  be  soft  and  silky,  and  begin  to 
grow  again. 

"  Peachy  Skin." — The  appearance  of  childish  freshness  and 
fairness  is  possible  in  spite  of  maturing  years.  Get  an  ounce 
of  cleminite  and  dissolve  it  in  4  ounces  of  water.  Wet  the  face 
with  the  solution  and  rub  it  dry.  Your  face  will  then  have 
an  exquisite  milky  finish  that  will  last  for  hours.  No  powder  is 
necessary  when  you  use  this  plan. 

"  Bubbles." — I  certainly  believe  in  the  use  of  soap  and  water, 
providing  the  soap  is  a  good  one.  The  best  I  know  is  called 
Pilenta,  an  English  soap  without  free  alkali.  It  is  beneficial  to 
the  texture  of  the  skin,  never  leaving  it  parched  and  shiny. 
"  Brown  Neck." — The  dark  stain  will  be  absorbed  by  appli- 
cations of  jettaline.  I  am  glad  you  insisted  on  having  what  you 
asked  for  ;  you  would  certainly  have  regretted  purchasing  the 
other. 

'•  Rosy  Cheeks." — You  can  give  your  cheeks  a  fresh  rosy  tint 
by  using  a  little  coUiandum.  Apply  it  with  your  fingers,  and 
it  gives  so  natural  a  tint  that  its  use  cannot  be  detected.  It  is 
harmless  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  rouge. 
"  Cracked  Lips." — Use  a  stick  of  soft  red  prolactum.  It  is  a 
natural  emollient,  and  will  heal  your  lips  and  also  give  them  the 
desired  colour, 

"  Eye  Beauty." — Beauty  of  the  eyes  depends  much  upon  the 
lashes  and  eyebrows.  Brush  them  regularly  with  a  soft  eye- 
brow brush.  Apply  a  little  mennaline  to  make  them  grow 
darker  and  thicker.  Well-marked  eyebrows  and  long  curling 
lashes  add  immensely  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 
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THE  CARE  THAT  KILLED. 

Talking  of  deducing  the  nature  of  one's  correspondents 
from  tlieir  manner  of  addressing  the  envelope,  a  contem- 
porary says  that  the  meticulously  written  envelope  may 
contain  an  invitation  to  a  wedding  or  a  moneylender's  cir- 
cular. 

Though  keen  enough  my  suit  to  press 

Whenever  she  was  nigh, 
A  prey  to  tongue-tied  timidness, 

I  iet  each  chance  go  by. 
Until  the  happy  thought  occurred 

To  bid  my  shyness  pause  ; 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  word 

And  that  shall  plead  my  cause. 

Apart  from  her,  I'll  boldly  think 

Of  her  entituicing  ways,  ^ 

Then  paint  my  love  in  blue -black  ink 
And  many  a  fervent  phrase, 


Two  young  lawyers,  both  trying  to  make 
reputations  as  orators,  happened  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  in  argument.  Both  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  in  closing  the  second  speaker 
remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  his  colleague 
on  the  wrong  side,  for  there  was  every  reason 
why  they  should  agree.  "  We  were  brought  up 
together,  we  studied  together,  and  we  were  born 
on  the  same  day." 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
born  on  the  same  day  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Yes,"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

"  On  the  very  same  day  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  a  very  windy  day.'* 

®®® 


A   GOOD   BARGAIN. 

Betty  :    Grandma,  would  you  like  some  chocolates  ? 

Grandma  :    Yes,  dear,  I  should. 

Betty  :    Well,  then,  buy  me  some  an'  I'll  give  you  one  ! 


And  having  managed  to  declare 

The  twinness  of  our  souls, 
Invite  her  to  a  wedding  where 

We'll  play  the  leading  rdles. 

So  at  my  desk  at  once  I  sat 

From  craven  fears  exempt. 
And  filmed  a  perfect  missive  at 

The  seventeenth  attempt, 
And  furthermore  to  make  my  plea 

'A  thing  she  would  not  flout, 
In  exquisite  caligraphy 

I  forthwith  wrote  it  out. 

Her  heart  (I  thought)  will  thrill  to  view 

Unmarred  by  blots  and  blurs 
The  envelope  intended  to 

Bear  my  address  to  hers, 
But  all  my  toil  was  vain  indeed 

Since,  by  its  grace  misled. 
She  diagnosed  some  lender's  screed 

And  cast  it  by  unread. 

tr.  Hodgkinson, 


Yankee  Tourist  :    Is  this  Scotland  Yard  ? 
Inspector  :    Yes,  sir. 

Tourist  :  I  want  to  buy  some  haggis  and  a 
case  of  Scotch  whiskey. 

®®® 

Hewitt  :  Smoking  is  my  most  expensive 
habit. 

Jewett  :  How  much  a  year  does  it  cost  your 
friends  ? 

®®®- 

A  London  firm  advertises  for  a  man  to  bo 
partly  indoors  and  partly  outdoors.  What  will 
happen  to  him  when  the  door  slams  ? 

®®® 

People  who  live  in  the  same  square  do  not 
always  move  in  the  same  circle. 
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Linen  marked  with  Cash's  Names  always  "  comes  back !'  safely  from  Wash 
and  School.  They  solve  that  Unen  marking  problem  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 
These  dainty  woven  names  are  stitched  on  the  garment  in  a  few  moments  and 
remain  fast  no  matter  how  many  times  they  are  washed.  The  colours  do  not 
'*  run  ** — therefore  there  is  no  fear  of  spoiUng  the  daintiest  of  underwear. 
You  will  save  pounds  by  using 


Z'^-^-^ri!: 


-^NO^ 


CASH'S  NAMES 

Woven  on  Fine  Cambric 


Tape. 


/y.- 


TRADE 
MARK. 


Style  No.  11.      Actual  size. 


There  are  many 

diflerent  styles  and  ^"*^L^«i'  ••     M/      ^-^^ 

colours  to  choose  from,  and      ^^***'^^*^'^.4/U      ^ 

your  draper  or  outfitter  can  supply       ^^""""""^^i^^^-^yVy^ 

in  a  few  days.     Produced  in  a  specially  fine  tape"**-**.-  ^ 

for  marking  handkerchiefs,  and  finest  cotton  is  used —        -;.  -.^^ 

just  the  thing  for  dainty  marking.     Sew  Cash's  Namea      /       \1 

to  your  Handkerchiefs,  Socks,  Lingerie,  Household 

and  Table  Linen,  Blankets,  etc.,  to-day. 

PRICES    (White    Ground) 


I  ,.'-'-'JW-ij  FR1C£S    (White    Groand)  — 

1^oe€A>t  e^iTl  «2  lloz-  5/-.  6  doz.  3/9,  3  doz.  2/9. 

4  I  Also  on  Black  Tapes  at  slight  extra  cost. 

'"•'•^'*'*'*''''"'*^'*'*'*'* •«'*'^'* '*-"""■  •"■^-"—tii-hI  Write  for  the  free  samples  and  literature  to-day  to : — 


e  samples  and  literature  to-day  U 

CASH,     Ltd.    (Dept.    F.6),     COVENTRY, 

SEND  FOB  FREE  SAMPLES  OF  CASH'S  WASH  RIBBONS. 


fA 


KHASANA 

What  is  the  secret  of  those  vivid  lips,  that  delicate 
flush  so  piquant  and  lovely,  which  fascinate  and 
enthraU  ?  It  lies  in  KHASANA  MYSTIC  LIP- 
STICK and  CREAM  ROUGE,  which,  althoi^h 
nearly  colourless,  give  an  exquisite  tint  which 
harmonises  with  each  individual  complexion. 

Price   1/6  in  each  case. 


The  Toilet  also 

demands : 
Perfume, 
Powder, 
Cream, 
Lotions, 
Toilet  Waters, 
etc. 


All  of  the 
exquisite 
Khasana 
odour. 


Khasana  Ltd.,  131-2,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  EC.1 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss. 


Brooks*  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It  abso- 
lutely holds  firmly  and  comfortably  and 
never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool,  and; 
conforms  to  every  movement  of  the  body 
without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make  it 
to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
\  strict   guarantee  of  satisfaction    or  money 

refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low  that  anybody,  rich 
or  poor,  can  buy  it.  Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order — send 
it  to  you — ^you  wear  it — and  rf  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it 
back  to  us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way  we 
do  business — always  absolutely  on  the  square — and  we  have  sold 
to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  years.  Eemem- 
ber,  we  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We  just 
give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Brooks'  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.     for'^ur'^ 

(257A),  80,   Chancery  Lane^   London,  W.C.2.       Booklet. 


The  Secret  of 

LOVELY  HAIR 

Revealed 

Did  you  know  that  the  lovely,  abundant,  wavy  and 
lustrous  hair  of  thousands  of  ladies  (including 
members  of  three  Royal  Families — and  a  great 
many  actresses)  is  due  to  "  Koko  "  ?  If  you  want 
to  improve  your  hair  quickly,  surely  and  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  use  Koko.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted.   From  Chemists,  1/6, 3/-  &  5/6 per  bottle. 

KOKd^'HMR 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  torUing  to  advertisers. 
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DOMESTIC  TENSION. 

The  trials  of  married  life  are  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  novelists  at  the  moment.  They  run 
much  on  the  same  lines,  and  here  you  have  a 
nutshell  version : 

They  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  at  the 
breakfast  table.  They  had  been  doing  it  for 
twenty  years.  "  Heavens  !  "  he  thought,  "  will 
this  go  on  for  ever  ?  "  He  became  suddenly 
awarfiL-that  her  nose  was  slightly  red  at  the  tip, 
and  that  a  hairpin  was  sticking  out  of  her  head. 
It  was  always  sticking  out. 

At  the  same  moment  she  became  acutely 
conscious  that  he  sniffed  and  made  a  gurgling 


An  Italian  has  been  waiting  at  the  same 
restaurant  in  Soho  for  twenty  years.  That 
perhaps  beats  our  own  experience,  although  it 
seems  longer  than  that  when  one  is  hungry. 

®®® 

*'  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good,"  quoted  a  London  magistrate  recently. 
Was  he  referring  to  the  saxophone  ? 

®®® 

"  It  does  not  require  brains  to  become  fam- 
ous," declares  a  judge.  A  case  of  notability  but 
not  ability. 


A   DELICATE   QUESTI02?. 

Diner  :    Waiter,  bring  me  a  bottle  of  wine  to  celebrate  this  lady's  birthday. 
Waiter  :    Yes,  sir,  *bout  what  vint'age  ? 


noise  with  his  tea.  "If  he  sniffs  again,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "I  shall  scream."  He  did.  She 
screamed,  and  hurled  the  marmalade  jar  at  his 
head.  He  retorted  by  flinging  a  buttered  muffin 
full  in  her  face.  There  was  a  tense  silence. 
Then  she  rose  and  said,  "  Let  me  bathe  your 
head,  John  dear." 

Then  he  rose  and  said,  "Allow  me  to  wipe 
the  butter  off  your  face,  old  girl." 

The  crisis  had  come  and  gone.  They  will  be 
good  for  another  twenty  years  now. 

R.  H.  Roberts. 

®®® 

A  LETTER  posted  in  London  in  1911  has  just 
been  delivered  in  Manchester.  No  doubt  the 
Post  Office  will  blame  the  coal  strike. 


From  a  Northern  newspaper :  "  We  regret 
that  our  medical  contributor  is  ill,  and  therefore 
not  able  to  write  his  weekly  column,  '  How  to  be 
Healthy,'  at  present." 


Poetical  Lady  (at  the  seaside) :  For  what 
wild,  lawless  purpose  is  this  old  hut  used  ? 

Fisherman  :  Well,  marm,  it's  where  we  boils 
the  winkles. 

®®® 

American  Tourist  :  Say,  bo,  did  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  ever  sleep  in  that  bed  ? 
Guide  :    Not  that  I  know  of. 
American  :   Well,  that's  sure  some  curiosity. 
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decay  ^eims 
twice  daily 


TO  OXH/RA.STE 


KILLS  THEM  WITHIN 
30  SECONDS 

Send  Joy  free  lube 


and  copy  of  interestiiig  hooMet  to 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.  (Dept.  11) 

54,   BEAK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Enclose   this   Coupon 


SHAVE  WITH 

Field 

^m      ^B  ^^^M  ^^^W^  (Patent 


and  Save  Time. 

NO  SOAP 

NO  BRUSH 

NO  WATER 


per 
tube 


1/3 


If  difficulty  in  obtaining,  send  cash 
and  we  supply  post  free. 

Ladies  use  FIELD-DAY  for  convenience  and 
comfort.        Our  Coupon  is  for  Ladies  too. 

FREE     TRIAL     COUPON. 

For  a  sample  tube  send  your  name  and  address 
and    l^d.  stamp  for  postage   to 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  Ltd. 

Dept.  16 London,  S.E.I. 

Established  1642  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 


F(aa©Ik®dl   E^l^ 


on 


©¥IIS  T(S)agtl 


Keen  appetites  can  ask  lor 
nothing  more. 

Health  demands  nothing 
less,  for  HO  VIS  gives  you 
the  essential  proteids,  rich 
in  nourishing  and  life-giving 
elements  which  your  body 
calls    lor    and   must    have. 


HoVIS 

(Trade  Mark) 

Best  Bakers    Bake  it.« 

HO  VIS   LTD.,    MACCLESFIELD. 
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Qfe 

EFFECTS  of 
FATIGUE 

and 

NERVOUS 
STRAIN 


IF   you  work  at  high  pressure  or 
under    worrying    conditions  you 
lose  tone  and  vitaUty.     Your  nerves 
become  strained  and  worn. 
Nervous    strain    causes    restless,     sleepless 
nights  and  leads  to  loss  of  health  and  nervous 
exhaustion. 

AU  this  can  be  avoided  if  you  wiU  only  remember 
that  strained  nerves  are  starved  nerves  ;  that  you 
have  not  suppHed  them  with  sufficient  rebuilding 
and  restorative  material  to  make  good  the  excessive 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system. 
Only  from  nourishment  can  that  restorative 
material  be  obtained,  and  only  from  "  Oval  tine  " 
can  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
replacing  lost  energy  and  for  creating  reserves  of 
health  and  strength. 

For    "  Ovaltine "    is    concentrated    nourishment. 
It    contains    all    the    nutritive    elements    properly 
balanced  and  all  the  vitamins  in  correct  ratio. 
Made  from  malt,  milk,  eggs  and  cocoa — Nature's 
tonic  foods. 


Facing  Second  Cover,] 
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WE     DO     NOT    TALK    ABOUT    SUCCES8-WE    GUARANTEE     IT. 

Guarantee. 


I  hereby  guarantee 
until  he  has  passed 
I  further  guarantee 
further  fees  will  be 


WE  GIVE  A  WRITTEN 
COPY  OF  THIS  GUAR- 
ANTEE     TO      EVERY 
STUDENT. 


that  I  will  provide  each  Student  of  The  Bennett   College  with  tuition 
the  examination  for  which  he  has  enrolled. 

to  provide  all  the  necessary  books  free  of  charge  and  undertake  that  no 
required  other  than  those  stated  on  the  form  of  enrolment, 

i^g^^^    F.R.S.A.,  M.I.Mar.E.,  A.I.Stmct.E.,  etc. 

(GOVERNOR),   THE    BENNETT   COLLEGE,    SHEFFIELD. 

Having  helped  thousands  of  others  to  achieve  success  and  advancement, 
it  may  be  possible  that  we  can  help  YOU. 

I  am  assisted  by  a  large  and  expert  staff,  and  the  advice  we  give  is  sound. 
If  we  cannot  help  you  we  will  say  so  ;    if  we  can  we  will  tell  you  how. 

We  have  FREE  booklets  setting  out  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  each 
of  the  subjects  shown  in  the  lists ;  send  for  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested, 
or  ask  for  MY  PRIVATE  ADVICE,  which  also  is  free.     You  incur  no  obligation. 


Most 

Moderate 

Charges, 

Payable 

Monthly. 


EXPERT  TUTORS  FOR 
EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 


Have  You 
ANY 

Ambition? 


WE  TEACH  ALL  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS: 


COMIVlERCiAL 

Accountancy 

Advert.  Writing 

Salesmanship 

Army  Certfct.  Courses 

Auctioneering  and  Estate 

Agency 
Auditing 
Banicing 
Book-keeping 
Civil  Service 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Law 
Company  Law 
Costing 
Economics 
English  and  French 


COMMERCIAL  -Con. 


Executorship  Law 
Foreign  Exchange 
General  Education 
Modern  Business  Methods 
Police  Entrance  and 
Promotion  Courses 
Secretaryship 
Workshop  Organisation  • 

TECHNICAL 


Applied  Mechanics 
Architectural  Drawing    ) 
Building  Construction      [ 
Clerk  of  Works'  Duties   j 
Boiler  Engineering 
Boiler  Making 


TECHNICAL— Con. 


Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Concrete  and  Steel 

Draughtsmanship 

Electricity 

Engineering 

Engineering  Costing, 

Quantities  and 

Specifications 
Foundry  Work 
Heat  Engines 

internal  Combustion  Engines 
Marine  Eng.  B.O.T. 
Mathematics 
Matriculation 
Metallurgy 


TECHNICAL— Con. 


Mining 

Mine  Surveying 
Motor  Engineering 
Naval  Architecture 
Pattern  Making 
Post  Office  Examinations 
Quantity  Surveying 
Sanitation 
Shipbuilding 
Structural  Engineering 
Surveying  and  Levelling 
Surveyors  of  Works,  R.E. 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony 
Town  Planning 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Works  Managers'  Course 


WE     SPECIALISE      IN       PREPARATION 

FOR  ALL  EXAIVIINATIONS, 

I  Note  Address:  The  Bennett  College,  Dept.  25,  Sheffield.  | 

WE  TEACH  BY  POST  'Mt^^^^ZL"" 


t^<^ 


? 


^HINDESl 
HAIR  TINT 

tints  grey  or  faded  hair 
any  natural  shade  de- 
sired— brown,  dark-brown, 
light-brown  or  black.  It  is 
permanent  and  washable, 
has  no  grease,  and  does  not 
burn  the  hair.  It  is  used 
by  over  a  million  people. 
Medical  certificate  accompanies  each  bottle.  Of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Hairdressers.  2/6  or  direct : — 
HINDES,  Ltd.,    80i  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London. 


Gives  quick  relief  from  Asthma, 

Catarrh,  Colds,  elc. 

U/6  a  tin  at  all  chemistff. 


Advertisements  for  insertion  in  the  June 
Number  of  the  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE  should 
be  received,  at  latest,  by  April  28th, 
at  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  E.C.4. 
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[W.  J.  Nigh. 


SPRINGTIME  AT 

SHANKLIN 

in    the    Beautiful    Isle    of    Wight. 


Unless  you  have  seen  Shanklin  in  the  sunshine  of  early  summer  you  have  missed  one-  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  life.  Keats,  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  beauty,  loved  the  place,  and  so  will 
you.  Wild  flowers  in  glo»*ious  profusion,  a  wonderful  climate,  sport  and  amusement  in  plenty, 
lovely  sands  and  an  entirely  unspoilt  countryside. 

G>me  Early  and  Travel  in  Comfort.  Reduced  Tariffs  at  following  Hotels. 


Photo] 


"CLIFTON"  B^". 

..................^..^..i..........     Establishment 

On  Keats  Green,  overlooking  the  Lovely  Bay.  Close  to 
Chine  Lift  and  Pier.     Few  minutes  from  Tennis  Courts 

and  Bowling  Greens.      Garage. 
"HAVELOCK"     ANNEXE.      Private  Apart- 
ments, with  or  without  Board.  Tel.  No.  150. 

THE    CRESCENT 

Boarding  Establishment, 

=    HOPE    ROAD.    = 

Central  Position.  Standing  in  its  own  grounds,  within 
3  minutes  of  Sea-front,  Public  Tennis  Courts,  and  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Excellent  Catering.  Personal  Supervision. 
Moderate  Tariff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DRUMGOLD,  Proprietors. 

REDCLYFFE 

PRIVATE   HOTEL. 

On    Sea  front.       Close    to    Public    Tennis    Courts    and 
Bowling    Green.       Separate   Tables.      Liberal   Catering. 
Baths  (h.  and  c).     Highly  Recommended.     Tel.  No.  162. 
Apply  PROPRIETRESS. 

••B  AVE  NO/*   Hope   Road 

One  minute  to  Esplanade,  Tennis  Courts  and  Bowling 
Green.  Board  Residence  from  2^  Guineas.  Also 
Private  Apartments,  with  or  without  Board.  'Phone  186. 
— Mrs.  Carter. 

MT  T     A  VT  IT  CET      Boarding    Establishment, 
IL^/IlINILOIL  QUEEN'S     ROAD. 

Stands  in  its  own  grounds,  commanding  extensive  views 
of  Sea  and  Land.  Well-appointed  and  Comfortable. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Separate  Tables.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Terms.     'Phone  229.     Mrs.  R.  Gould. 

"MEDEHAMSTEDE" 

High-class  Pension.  On  Cliff,  facing  South.  One  minute 
from  Lift  to  Esplanade,  Tennis,  etc.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Reasonable  Tariff.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Crawley. 

RYLSTONE  HOUSE,i;;;,aS'E^|.lLW.;;; 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Rylstone  Gardens,  with  glorious 
views  of  Bay  and  Chine.  Every  Comfort.  Separate 
Tables.     Excellent  Catering.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Gray. 

"HOMELANDS"  Boarding  Establishment. 

Good  class.  Large  and  airy  Rooms.  Every  modern  con- 
venience. Cuisine  and  Catering  of  the  best.  Delightful  Gar- 
den. Close  to  Cliffs,  Sea,  and  New  Hard  Tennis  Courts. 
Garage.     Moderate  Terms.    Tel.  No.  85.    Miss  Mark,  Prop. 

"HAZEL   DELL"  Boarding  Establislifflent 

PROSPECT     ROAD. 

Facing  South.  Homely,  Comfortable,  and  Inexpensive. 
Large  Garden.  Electric  Light.  Convenient  for  Town  and 
Cliffs. — Apply  Mrs.  Knight. 


THE     GRANGE 

FIRST -CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL    HOTEL. 

High  Southerly  Aspect.  Close  to  all  Shanklin's  attrac- 
tions. Large  Garden.  Superior  Catering.  Replete  with 
every  modern  improvement.  Ideal  for  restful  holiday. 
Reasonable  Tariff.     Tel.  No.   154.  J.  S.  CLARK. 

UPPER    CHINE 

School    for    Girls. 


Principal 


MISS    DAMON. 


Stands  in  its  own  Beautiful  Grounds  of  S^  acres.  Interior 
fitted  with  the  most  modem  requirements.  Large  staff  of 
fully  qualified  Teachers.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on 
application  to  the  Principal. 

"ESHER  HOUSE"  Boarding  Establishment 

Select  Position  on  Sea-front.  Lounge,  Dining  and 
Drawing  Rooms  all  face  Sea.  One  minute  to  Hard 
Tennis  Courts  and  Bowling  Green.  Separate  Tables. 
Wireless.     Mrs.  C.  W.  Cureton. 

THE   CEDARS  hoarding 

I  niL     \^IZ.LfI\I\0     EsUbHshment. 

Best  position  on  Cliff.  Liberal  Catering.  Separate 
Tables.     Tennis.     Billiards.     Well  recommended. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Pope,  Managers. 

ElURJL.IJNGn70K4r      Private     Hotel 

Situated  on  Cliff.  Fine  Sea  Views.  2  mins.  to  Beach, 
Tennis  Courts,  and  Bowling  Green.  Accommodation  for 
40  guests.  Electric  Light.  H.  and  C.  Water  in  Bed- 
rooms. 40-ft.  Sun  Lounge.  Dancing.  Good  Cuisine. 
Separate  Tables.     'Phone:  no  Shanklin.     W.  Till,  Prop. 

"SANDRINGHAM,"  Hope  Road 

Standing  in  own  grounds,  with  uninterrupted  Sea  Views. 
2  mins.  from   Bathing,   Tennis,   and   Bowls.      Spacious 
SunLounge.  Cuisine  and  Comfort  a  Speciality.   'Phone:  178. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Crawley. 

MONTE  AG  LE  Private  Hotel 

Within  2  mins.  of  Sea,  Chine,  and  Rylstone  Gardens.  Stand- 
ing in  its  own  lovely  grounds,  with  Tennis  Court,  etc. 
Good  Catering.  Separate  Tables.  Recently  enlarged — 
New  Wing  added.     Tel.  125.       H.  Mvnard,  Proprietor. 

<<n¥TMr'Pni7T"  Boarding  Establishment, 
LIUlN\^lVV/r    1         -ATHERLBY    ROAD. - 

Only  three  minutes  from  Sea-front  and  Shops,  and  one 
minute  from  Station.  Comfortable  and  Homely.  Terms 
from  2^  to  3 J  guineas  per  week,  according  to  Season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Limebear. 

"PALMERSTON"  Boarding  Establishment 

Modern  Detached  Villa  standing  in  its  own  Grounds,  2  mins. 
from  Lift  and  Keats  Green.  Also  Furnished  Apartments, 
with  or  -without  Board.  Excellent  Cooking  and  Attendance. 
Very  Moderate  Terms.— Mrs.  H.  Bound. 

ISLr£    of  WIGHT    ESTATE^AGBNT. 

A.  E.  Morris,  Regent  Street,  close  to  Shanklin  Rlwy.  Station. 
As  a  Residential  District  the  Island  is  unequalled.  Send 
your  inquiries  for  Properties  for  Sale,  or  to  Let  Furnished 
or  Unfurnished,  to  A.  E.  Morris.    'Phone  Shanklin  151. 
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DOUBLE 

your  earning  power 


You  can  qualify  for  a  much  better  salary 
by  devoting  a  little  of  your  spare  time  to 
technical  study.  A  vocational  training  is 
the  one  sure  means  of  winning  success. 
I.C.S.  Training everything  by  corre- 
spondence  is    world-famous.     It    has 

increased  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  countless    British  men  and  women. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  improve  yourself  in  your 

trade,  business  or  profession.     Our  360  Courses  include 

the  following  subjects  : 


Accountancy 
Advertising 
Arch,  and  Bldg. 
Commercial  Art 
Commercial  Training 
Draughtsmanship 
Engineering,  all 

branches 
French  and  Spanish 


Professional  Exams. 
Salesmanship 
Scientific  Management 
Shorthand  Typewriting 
Showcard  Writing 
Textiles 

Window  Dressing 
Wireless  Engineering 
Woodworking 


Write  to-day  for  our  Special  Prospectus,  mentioning  the 
subject  in  which  you  wish  to  make  more  money. 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOLS,    LIMITED, 
96,      International     Buildings,      KINGSWAY, 
LONDON  -  -  .  -  W.C.2 


BAILEY'S  ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 

For   VARICOSE   VEINS 

93  years*  reputation  for 

QUALITY    AND 
COM  FORT 

"  VARIX,"  all  about  Elastic 

Stockings,    post  free. 

SPECIAIISTS  IN  ABDOMINAL 

BiiLTS  AND  TRUSSES. 

Special  department  for  Ladies. 

W.  H,  BAILEY  &  SON 

45,  OXFORD   ST.,  LONDON,  W.L 


FOOT'S  SELF-PROPELLING  &  SELP-ADJOSTABLE 

Wheel  Chairs. 

Constructed  on  new  and  improved  principles,  which 

enable  the  occupant  to  change  the  inclination  of  the 

-.^  back  or  leg-rest  either  to- 


gether or  separately  to  any 
desired  position,  meeting 
every  demand  for  comfort 
and  necessity ;  also  sup- 
plied with  single  or  divided 
and  extensible  leg-rests. 
Have  specially  large  rubber- 
tyred  wheels,  and  are  most 
easily  propelled.  No  other 
wheel  Chairs  are  capable 
of  so  many  adjustments. 

Catalogue  F5  of 
WHEEL     CHAIRS 
In    Various    Designs 

-   ■  ■-  "^  post  free. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Patentees  &  Manufacturers, 

168,  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 


OFTEN  IMITATED 
BUT  NEVER. 
fqUALLED 


RHEUMATISM  CURED 

AFTER    9    YEARS'  SUFFERING. 

Sir,— I  have  suffered  with  EHEUMATISM 
since  1917  and  have  been  in  various  hospitals  and 
under  Doctors'  treatment  until  3  months  ago. 

I  was  crippled  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
could  not  help  myself  in  any  way,  even  to  wash 
or  feed  myself,  and  could  not  walk  without  a 
stick.  I  have  been  taking  Urace  Tablets  three 
months,  and  I  have  found  great  relief,  they  have 
done  me  a  world  of  good  and  I  shall  lose  no 
opportunity  in  recommending  Urace  to  anyone  . 
suffering  as  I  did.— Yours  truly, 

Mr.  W.  HOPE. 
URACE.  and  URACE  alone,  can  cure  Rheumatism.  It  directly 
attacks  the  cause— uric  acid— dissolves  and  expels  it  from  the  system 
and  prevents  its  reapperjrance.  That  is  why  it  CUEE8  and  CURES 
QUICKLY.  1/3,  3/-  &  5/-  per  box.  from  Boots,  Timothy  White  &  Co., 
Taylors,  and  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  direct  from  the  URACB 
Laboratories  (Dept,    52    ),  82,  St.  Thomas  Street,  London,  S.E.I. 


h/3. 

3/-  j 

:  &  6/-     -: 

:Per 

box  : 

URACE 


CURE  RHEUMATISrVI 


!    GET     i 
i  THEfM  ! 

I    NOW    : 


HAIR   ON    THE    FACE 

Removed  by  a  painless  method.    Explanatory  Booklet  sent  Free. 

Beauty  of  face  is  often  disfigured  by  hairy  growths,  and  how  to  remove  these  has  caused  much 
anxiety  to  ladies  who  study  their  personal  appearances.  Some  have  tried  the  painful  process  of 
Electrolysis,  which  leaves  the  skin  perforated,  and  often  these  small  holes  become  clogged,  and 
hence  other  blemishes  arise,  such  as  Blackheads,  Pimples,  &c.  There  is  also  the  dangerous 
depilatory,  which  only  burns  off  the  hair,  and  often  burns  the  skin.  But  at  last  science  has 
devised  a  method  which  entirely  supersedes  the  antiquated  harmful  methods. 

Every  lady  suffering  from  hairy  growths  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  these  can  be  removed  for 
ever  by  a  new  method  which  cannot  possibly  harm  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  is  so  sure  that  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  days,  and  the  hair  is  gone  for  ever,  leaving  a  beautiful  clear  skin.  There  is  no  ex- 
pensive treatment  or  appliances  to  buy.  You  will  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience.  All  you  havg 
to  do  can  be  done  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  apartments.  This  new  method  is  worthy  of  your 
interest.  We  specially  want  those  sufferers  who  have  tried  other  methods  to  write,  as,  unless  we 
can  prove  that  we  can  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  up  this  treatment. 

HOW  TO   OBTAIN   INFORMATION   OF   THIS   NEW   METHOD.  i 

Just  send  your  name  and  address,  with  a  stamp  for  postage,  to  The  Capillus  Manufacturing 
Co.,  324,  Palace  House,  128,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.l.  You  will  receiye 
a  full  description  of  this  simple  and  remarkable  method,  which  will  enable  you  to  remove  all 
supterfiuous  hair  at  home  at  a  very  slight  expense.  The  description  is  posted  to  you  Free  in  a  perfectly 
plain  and  sealed  package,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitation  in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to 
ieam  how  easily  and  surely  superfluous  hair  can  be  painlessly  removed.  Why  not  write  to-day  ? 
iv 
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FREE  10-Day  Tube 

Mail  the  Coupon 


Your 
Teeth    Made   White 

—glorious,  charming! 

— your  gums  like  coral  to  contrast  them 


Both  come  quickly  when 
that  dingy  film  is  removed* 
Please  accept  a  lO^day  tube 
to  try. 

HERE  are  beautiful  teeth  for 
the  asking.  Those  dazzling 
clear  teeth  that  add  so  im- 
measurably to  one's  personality 
and  charm. 

Millions  have  found  them  ia 
this  new  way.  Dental  authorities 
urge  it.  In  a  few  days  you  can  work 
a  transformation  in  your  mouth. 
Dull  teeth  thus  are  made  to 
glisten.  Gums  are  firmed  and 
given  a  healthy,  coral  colour. 

Now  a  test  is  being  offered. 
Find  out  what  can  be  done  with 
your  teeth,  quickly,  amazingly. 
Just  mail  coupon. 

Fi?m — ihafs  the  trouble 

It's  been  found  that  dingy 
teeth  come  simply  from  a  film 
that  forms  on  teeth.  A  stubborn 
film  old  type  dentifrices  did  not 
successfully  clear  off.  A  film 
that  absorbs  food  discolorations, 
etc. 

Run  your  tongue  across  your 
teeth  and  you  can  feel  that  film 


V*^     ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I         MARK  ■ 

P^DSAU£J\1 

TRADE      fcMBBBWBBBMBBMBHBMBMBBBBMB"*^ 


The     New 'Day    Quality    Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  World's  Dental  Authorities 


now — a  slippery  coating  covering 
your  teeth.  ,  Beneath  it  are  the 
white  teeth  you  envy  often  in 
others.  It  keeps  your  smile  un- 
attractive. It  is  regarded  as  the 
potential  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles. 

Remove  that  film 

Dentists  say  the  way  to  remove 
it  is  with  the  new-type  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  All  chemists 
have  it.  Works  wonders  on 
dingy  teeth.  A  10- day  test  will 
be  sent  free.     Send  the  coupon. 


PPPn     Mail  this  for  20.7a 

ri\.Ci:i     10-Day  Tube  to 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
(Dept.  156),  42,  South  war  k  Bridge  Road. 

London,  S.E.l. 


Name 

Address 

Give  full  address.     Write  plainly. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family.       WindsoVf  May,  1927. 
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A      lR:E:Mit  ILlEtJ^     OI^      XOO      I»OXJlSrJ[>S 

For    bald»headed     and     beardless. 

An  elegant  growth  of  beard  and  hair  can  be  produced  when  usmg  *'  Ctomos  "  Hair  Balsam 
during  8  days.  This  Balsam  causes  hair  and  beard  to  grow  on  all  bald-headed  persons  or 
persons  with  thin  hair.  "  Comos  "  is  the  best  product  of  the  modern  science  of  this 
domain,  bemg  the  only  balsam  which  really  produces  hair  and  beard  even  on  persons 

"  Comos*"  brings  the  dormant  Papillse  of  the  hair  to  grow  again  after  having  been  used 
in  a  few  days,  and  within  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  a  very  vigorous  growth  ot  hair. 
HARMLESSNESS  IS  GUARANTEED  ;  if  this  is  not  true,  we  wiU  pay  

mr     A    NET     AMOUNT     OF     100     FOUNDS     -^1 

to  all  bald-headed  and  beardless  persons,  or  persons  with  thin  hair, 
who  have  used  the  Comos-Balsam  for  three  weeks  without  any  result.  „,  ,  ^  ^ 
ONE  PARCEL  OP  "COMOS  "  COSTS    £1  0  0.  TWO  PARCELS  COST    «1,15  0 

"  Ciomos  "  gives  to  the  hair  and  beard  a  becoming  wave,  as  well  as  a  soft  and  delicate 
texture.    It  will  be  sent  on  appUcation  to  the  head  works  all  over  Europe,  against  pay- 
ment hi  advance  or  against  cash  on  delivery.    Out  of  Europe,  payment  only  m  advance. 
THE      COMOS-  MAGAZINE,      Copenhagen     V.      Denmarh     22. 
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INCHES  TALLER. 

Simple  heigrht  Increaser.    Will  add  3,  4, or 
more  inches  to  your  height;  for  either  sex. 

Particulars  free. 
W.    M.    EDISON,    39,    Bond  Street,  BLACKPOOL. 


STAIVIIVIERINO 
Genuine  Thorough  Cure  in  40  Days. 
Helpful  Book  Free  for  2ci.  stamp. 
W.  M.  BURTON.  5  Rossendale  Rd.,St  Anne's-on-Sea. 


SPRING  TIME  IS  TONIC  TIME. 

The  long  dark  winter  saps  your  strength  and  your  blood 
becomes  thin  and  impoverished.  That  listless,  breathless, 
tired  feeling  is  Nature's  warning  that  your  blood  needs  feeding 
and  purifying.  For  quick  and  certain  results,  doctors  and  nurses 
have  found  that  no  Tonic  Food  does  so  much  good  as  Zomo- 
gen.  Test  it  for  one  week.  Your  appetite  will  improve,  your 
eyes  will  brighten  and  your  cheeks  will  begin  to  show  colour. 
Depression  quickly  vanishes,  that  tired  numb  feeling  leaves 
your  brain  and  you  experience  a  wonderful  feeling  of  well-being 
which  lasts. 

Zomogen  is  not  a  patent  medicine ;  it  is  a  liquid  blood  and 
nerve  food,  delicious  to  take  and  suitable  for  old  and  young. 
Zomogen  will  not  injure  the  enamel  of  your  teeth  nor  cause 
constipation. 

As  a  complete  and  rapid  restorative  following  an  attack  of 
Influenza,  Zomogen  is  unequalled. 

Sizes  25.  gd.  and  5s.  If  your  chemist  is  unable  to  supply, 
either  size  w-ill  be  sent  you,  post  free  (U.K.),  on  receipt  of 
postal  order  by  the  makers:  Zomogen  Food  Products,  Ltd., 
Dept.  Z.,  63,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

ZOMOGEN  IS  ^'LIQUID  LIFE." 


CHIVERS  CARPET  SOAP 


INVALID  FURNITURE   g 


^       A 


L2.8.0  ii^- 


X6.I8.0 


i  pte  7^J7>^^ 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE.  ^ '^ ^ 

r/.SURGlCAL  MANUFACTURING  C^ll° 

83/8S  MORTIMER  ST..  LONDON  XX^  1. 


A  9d.  ball  and  u 

damp  cloth  will  restore  the  ^ 

original  brilliance  to  your  old  carpets. 

60    years'    reputation-     Sold  at  all  etorea. 

Sample  2d   stamp. 

F.  GHIVEBS  &  Co.,  Ltd^ 

38,  Albany  Works, 

BATH. 


LIKE  NEW 


Sold  everywhere  6^  F-2'6  &4'6 


Britannic  and  Best 


See  the  name 
"Britannic"  is  en- 
graved inside  the 
hand,  because  very 
inferior  imitations 
are  offered  as 
"Britannic"  Brace- 
lets hy  unscrupulous 
dealers. 


THE  "Britannic"  Expanding  Bracelet  has  made  an  un- 
rivalled world-wide  reputation  for  its  durability  and  the 
charm  of  its  various  designs.  These  bands  are  fully  guaran- 
teed for  five  years,  and  the  springs  will  be  renewed,  free  of 
charge,  any  time  during  that  period,  through  any  jeweller. 
The  "  Britannic"  may  be  seen  at  all  good-class  jewellers  complete  with 
Os.     Also  "Britannic"  Expanding 


watches  in  various  styles  from  £4   10s. 
Bands  alone  with  hooks,  to  replace  straps. 


=The  Queen  of  Watch  Bracelets 


PRACTICAL 

COMPREHENSIVE 

UP-TO-DATE 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  BOOK  FOR   GARDENERS. 
WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S 

ALL  ABOUT   GARDENING 

Designed  to  meet  the  undoubted  need  for  a  really  practical,  comprehensive  and 
yet  concise  work.     Moreover,  the  common  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  reader 
has  at  least  some  knowledge  of  gardening  is  avoided.     To  the  beginner  it  is 
invaluable,  while  the  expert  will  find  it  exceptionally  useful  for  reference. 
WITH  8  PLATES  IN  COLOUR.    32  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES 
AND  MANY  DIAGRAMS.    6s,  Net. 


WARD,  LOCK    &    CO.,   LTD.,   SALISBURY    SQUARE,   LONDON,  E.C.4 
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The  many  charms  of  Bournemouth  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  almost  unrivalled.     Its 
delightful  climate  and  the  infinite  variety  of  outdoor  recreations—Steamer  Trips,  Motor 
Tours,  Golf,  Tennis,  Bowls,  Fishing  and  other  games  and  sports—its  Music  and,  above 
all,  its  Sunshine  and  Sea  Breezes  make  BOURNEMOUTH 

THE    IDEAL    RESORT 

A    SELECTED    LIST    OF    HOl'KLS    IS    GIVEN    BELOW. 

CRAG  HALL  T^ 

ON  WEST  CLttF. 

Finest  Position.    Tariff,  with  inclusive  Terms, 
free  on  application.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
HiNE,    Proprietors.      Telegrams  ;    "  Cragged, 
Bournemouth."  Telephone  269  Bournemouth. 

EMPRESS   HOTEL 

IHE  SQUARE. 

Central.    3  minutes  to  Sea.   Lift  to  all  Floors. 
Central  Heating.     Noted  for  its  Cuisine  and 
Comfort.      Inclusive  Terms  a  la  carte.   'Phone 
1576.   Telegrams  :  "  Empress,  Bournemouth." 

ALSO 

DALKEITH  HOTEL 

OLD  CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD. 

Near  Sea  and  Golf  Links.    Centrally  situated 
for    Shops    and  all  Amusements.     Excellent 
Cuisine.    Moderate  Terms.    'Phone,  B'mouth 
1 010.     Apply  Manager  for  Tariff. 

GLENDEVON    S?,S 

PRIVATE    HOTEL. 

One  minute  to  the  Sea  and  Winter  Gardens. 
Excellent   Cuisine.      Highly    Recommended. 
Telephone     No.      2278.     W.      R,      Potter, 
Proprietor. 

'^SUNNINGDALE'^  "^f^^^l 

FRANCES  ROAD. 

Conveniently     situated     near     Sea,     Tennis, 
Bowls     and     Amusements.       Excellent    and 
Liberal     Fare.        Very      Moderate     Terms. 
Garage.     'Phone  3260.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
Resident  Proprietors. 

VALE    ROYAL 

PIER    APPROACH. 

Bournemouth's   Hotel  of  Greatest 
Name  and  Greatest  Fame. 

Telephone    No.      -      -      BOURNEMOUTH    6  5  3. 

BOSCOBEL  TOWER 

Boarding  Establishment 
Terrace  Mount,  West  Cliff. 

South  Aspect.     Three  minutes  from  Winter 
Gardens,  five  from  Pier  and  all  Amusements. 
Excellent     Catering.     Mod.     Terms.       Mrs. 
ToBiN,  Proprietress. 

"TARRAZONA"  ^S'7e\^" 

EAST  CLIFF. 

First-class  accommodation  close  to  Sea,  Gardens  and  Golf 
Links.     Cuisine     a     Speciality.     Inclusive     Terms     from 
3 guineas.     Telegrams:    " Tarrazona,  Boscombe."     'Phone 
1227.     Miss  W.  R.  Berry. 

"MAE-MAR"    Private  Hotel 
WEST  HILL  ROAD. 

On  West  Cliff,  only  i  minute  from  Winter  Gardens  and 
Sea.     Terms  from  2|  guineas.     Miss  M.  Marley. 

LYNTON    COURT 

RESIDENTIAL      PENSION 
CHRISTCHURCH  ROAD 

Beautifully  situated.    Two  minutes  to  East  Cliff.    Ex- 
cellent Cuisine.     Well-fumished   Smoking   Lounge.     Two 
large    Tennis    Courts.     Large    Garage.     Wireless.     Illus- 
trated Brochure  on  application.     Book  Central  Station. 
'Phone  314.     A.  H.  Robins,  Resident  Proprietor. 

THE  MAVEN    En  Pension 

LANSDOWNE   ROAD. 

Central  yet  Quiet  Position.    Convenient  for  Sea  and  Golf 
Links.    Inclusive  Terms,  from  3  Gfts.    No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Peters,  Proprietors.    'Phone  1153. 

WARWICK    GLEN 

PRIVATE  HOTEL,  West  Hill  Road. 

On  West  Cliff,  i  minute  from  Sea  and  Winter  Gardens. 
Terms  from  2|  guineas.     Miss  G.  Marley. 

BLENHEIM    "S^jYeL^ 

WEST   CLIFF. 

Unrivalled  Situation.     Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Good  Catering 
combined  with  a  Moderate  Tariff.    'Phone  3493. 

TOWER  HOUSE  ^^V'^U^ 

ST.    SWITHIN'S    ROAD. 

Two  minutes  from  Central  Station  and  near  East  Cliff. 
Very  Moderate  Terms.                      MISS    WALKER. 

FOOD  REFORM  DIET  ONLY 

Try  a  change  and  come  to  a  place  that  substitutes  other 
Foods  in  place  of  Fish,  Flesh  and  Fowl.    Terms  from  2h 
Guineas.    LOUGHTONHURST,  West  Cliff  Gardens. 
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Buy  your  Ring  Direct 

You  save  money,  and  can 
re-sell  to  us  at  any  time  at  10% 
less  than  the  price  you  paid. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Ring  Book. 

It  is  the  most  wonderful  Catalogue  of  Rings  in  the  World. 
It  illustrates  in  colours  180  Bings  showing  all  their  natural 
sparkle  and  beauty.  You  can  select  from  it  quietly  at 
home  as  easily  as  if  you  had  the  actual  Rings  before  you. 
We  send  the  Ring  you  select  on  14  days'  free  approval  and 
return  your  money  in  full  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it  we  undertake  to  re-purchase 
the  Ring  from  you  according  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Ring  Book  at  any  time  less  10%. 
Write  to-day  for  the  Ring  Book  and  finger  size  Card. 


The  NORTHERN  GOLDSMITHS  Co. 

The  Ring  Shop  for  the  World, 
8,  Goldsmiths  Hall,  NEWCASTLE-apon-TYNE.       Esiablishei  1892. 
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Ways   to    Increase     Income    at    Oncei 

either  sex;  Sales  Letter  Writing.  Easy,  absorbing, 
remunerative.  Limitless  scope.  Details  of  12-hour 
tuition,  Guaranteed  Cash  Benefits,  quite  free. 

W.     JACK     SALES     SERVICE, 
1,    BLOOIViSBURY     MANSIONS,    LONDON,    W.0.1 . 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESSf 
SHYNESS.  Simple  7-day  per- 
manent Home  Cure  for  either  sex. 
No  Auto-suggestion,  drill,  etc.  Write  at  once,  mention  Windsor 
Magazine,  and  get  FREE  Specialist's  Treatise  sent  privately 
W.E.DEAN.  12,  All  Saints  Rd.,  ST.  ANNES-ON-SEA. 


LUSHING^ 


Learn  to  Write? 

EarnVhikym  Learn. 


HUNDllEDS  of  publications  require  articles  and  short  storiey 
from  outside  contributors.  Qualify  under  expert  guidance 
to  earn  money  by  your  pen  in  spare  time.  The  postal 
tuition  given  by  the  Regent  Institute  will  show  you  how  to  achieve 
success.  In  a  series  of  clear,  practical,  and  interesting  lessons 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  write,  what  to  write  about,  and  where  to 
sell.     (Special  arrangements  are  made  for  Overseas  students.) 

Interest! no  write   now    for  a   free   copy   of   "How   to 

Rnnl/lot  PRPC  Succeed  as  a  Writer,"  an  interesting  booklet 
tSOOKiei  rKLL  which  describes  the  openings  for  new  writers 
and  the  unique  advantages  of  postal  training  which  is  enabling 
men  and  women  to  write  the  kind  of  copy  tliat  editors  want — 
and  to  earn  while_tliey  learn. 

THE  REGENT    INSTITUTE   (Dept    116P), 

13,  Victoria  Street.  London,  S.W.I. 


► 

► 


WHY  PAY  MORE  -  THERE  IS 
NO  BETTER  SHAMPOO  THAN 

X  EVAN  WILLIAMS 

forDarkHair     ^  Jm 


CAMOMILE 

fop  FairHair 


A  LIBRARY   LIST  OF   NEW  NOVELS.  7s.  6d.  Net. 


7s.  6d.  Net. 


EDGAR  WALLACE'S  LATEST  THRILLER 

THE   MAN   WHO    WAS    NOBODY. 

"  Packed  with  thrills  and  suspense.     A  thriller  which  will  not  bring  disappointment  to  the  reader."— Daily  Mail. 


THE  DRUMS  OF  DOOM 


Right  from  the  beginning  we  are 
held  fascinated." — Cambria  Leader. 


Ottwell  Binns 


ROSE  IN  THE  MOUTH 


"  An  excellent  story  ...  far  above 
the  average." — Irish  Times. 


Adrian  Heard 


BLINDFOLDED 


"  A  charming  book,  modern,  whole- 
some and  sincere." — South  Wales  News. 


Dorothy  Rogers 


A  MAN  FROM  THE  WEST  „:Ja^^!!lt^!  ^:  -  -" 


Effie  a.  Rowlands 


PELHAM'S  ADVENTURE 


**  An  engrossing  story  of  adventure." 
—Hull  Mail. 


Lee  Holt 


RAINBROTHER 


BETSY 


A  brilliant  adventurous  romance.  ChARMAN     Ed WARDS 

Jane  Ashmore 


A   notable   triumph   of   good   story- 
telling. 


PAYMENT  DOWN 


"  An     exciting      romance." — Daily 

News. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  EVIL 


"  Written  with  all  his  old  skill  and 
contrivance." — Cork  Examiner. 


X  ESQUIRE 


A  rattling  good  yarn,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  real  mystery. 


John  H.  Vahey 


Wm.  le  Queux 
Leslie  Charteris 


ward,   lock    &    CO.,   LIMITED,       ^^Fj^k       SAUSBURY   SQ.,    LONDON,    E.C.4. 
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MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

Feminine  charms  of  to-day  and  yesterday 
MKS  EIXALINE  TeRRISS    y^^^^  j^^^  g.^^^^  HiCKS 


(Mrs  Seymour  Hicks) 

MISS  ELLALINE  TERRISS  carries  a  weight 
of  more  genuine  affection  than  perhaps  any  other 
English  actress,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry.  And  now  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Miss  Terriss'  charms  reproduced  in  her 
pretty  daughter.  Miss  Betty  Seymour  Hicks. 

"Nothing  better  than  PondV 

"  I  have  brought  her  up  on  Pond's,"  said  Miss 
Terriss.  "  As  soon  as  she  emerged  from  the 
schoolgirl  chrysalis  I  insisted  on  her  doing  all 
she  could  to  keep  the  young  delicacy  of  her  skin. 
And  for  that  there  Is  nothing  better  than  Pond's 
Two  Creams.  I  myself  remember  Pond's  Vanish-  . 
ing  Cream  years  and  years  ago.  I  think  it  was 
the  first  of  the  toilet  creams." 

What  the  modern  girl  knows. 

Miss  Hicks  agrees  with  her  mother  on  the  value 
of  Pond's  Two  Creams.  "  The  modern  girl's 
views  on  skin  cleanliness  are  very  different  from 
those  of  my  mother's  days.  Washing  the  face 
and  hands  in  soap  and  water  is  all  very  well,  but 
in  these  days  of  grimy  smoke-laden  atmosphere, 
something  more  must  be  done.  The  modern  girl 
knows  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  t!>e  least 


important — it  is  the  '  under- surface  '  that  makes 
the  hands  and  complexion  soft  and  delicate.  To 
get  the  dirt  out  from  '  down  below  '  you  must  use 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Soap  and  water  alone  are 
no  good.  Pond's  Cold  Cream  makes  the  skin 
clean  right  through — and  leaves  it  soft  and  supple. 
That  is  why  so  many  women  are  staying  younger 
longer  than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  Mother 
says  that  English  girls  of  to-day  are  prettier  than 
ever.  If  that  Is  so  I  think  some  of  the  credit  must 
be  given  to  Pond's  Two  Creams,  the  efficient 
Cold  Cream  and  the  adorable  Vanishing  Cream." 

Special   sample   offer. 

Try  for  yourself  this  delightful  effective  method. 
The  proprietors  will  send,  for  twopence  in  stamps 
to  cover  postage  and  packing,  A  TRIAL  TUBE 
of  both  CREAMS.  All  chemists  and  stores  sell 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  and  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
in  handsome  opal  jars,  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.,  and 
in  tubes,  7|d.  (for  handbag)  and  Is.  The  Cold 
Cream  also,  In  extra  large  jars,  5s.,  and  in  extra 
large  tubes,  2s.  6d. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.  (Dept.  27). 
103,    St.   John    Street.   LONDON.   E.C.L 
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PREPARE  FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY 


There  are  no  better  helps  to  the  selection  of  *  where '  for  your  holiday, 
nor  better  guides  to  the  place  of  your  choice  than 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  'RED'  GUIDES 

These  well-known  books  are  not  dull,  dry-as-dust  compilations,  but  pleasant 
travelling  companions,  readable  from  cover  to  cover.  In  all  cases  a  much  wider 
area  is  included  than  the  title  indicates,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  every 
holiday  and  health  resort  of  importance  is  described  in  one  or  more  of  the  volumes. 


Bound  in  red 
cloth,  round  cor- 
ners, pocket  size. 


ENGLAND  &  WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH,  Berth,  &c. 
ANGLESEY  and  N.  Wales. 
BANGOR  and  N.  Wales. 
BARMOUTH,  Dolgelley,  &c. 
BARNSTAPLE  and  N.W.  Devon. 
BATH,  Wells,  &c. 
BETTWS-Y-COED,  Snowdon,  &c. 
BEXHHiL  and  District. 
BIDEFORD,  Barnstaple,  &c. 
BOGNOR,  Selsey,  &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH  and  District. 
BRECON  and  S.  Wales. 
BRTOLINGTON  and  District. 
BRTOPORT,  West  Bay,  &c. 
BRIGHTON  and  HOVE. 
BROADS,  The. 

BROADSTAIRS  and  N.E.  Kent. 
BUDE  and  N.  Ckimwall. 
BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON,  &c. 
BUXTON  and  The  Peak. 
CANTERBURY  and  N.E.  Kent. 
CARDIFF  andS.  Wales. 
CARNARVON  and  N.  Wales. 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTER  and  S.W.  Sussex. 
CLACTON,  Walton,  Frinton,  &c. 
CLEVEDON,  Portishead,  &c. 
COLCHESTER,    the    Constab:e 

Country,  &c. 
COLWYN  BAY  and  N.  Wales. 
CONWAY,  Deganwy  and  N.  Wales. 
CRICCIETH  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
CROMER  and  District. 
DARTMOOR. 

DARTMOUTH  and  S.  Devon. 
DAWLISH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
DEAL,  Walmer,  &c. 
DOVER,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  &c. 
EASTBOURNE,  Seaford,  &c. 
EXETER  and  S.E.  Devon. 
EXMOUTH  and  District. 
FALMOUTH  and  S.  Cornwall. 


FELIXSTOWE  and  Dovercourt. 
FILEY,  Flamborough  and  District. 
FOLKESTONE,  Sandgate,  &c. 
FOWEY  and  S.  Cornwall. 
HARROGATE  and  District. 
HASTINGS,  St.  Leonards,  &c. 
HEREFORD  and  the  Wye  Valley. 
HERNE  BAY,  Whitstable,  &c. 
HYTHE  and  District. 
ILFRACOMBE  and  N.  Devon. 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
LAKE  DISTRICT,  The. 
LEAMINGTON  and  District. 
LITTLEHAMPTON,  Arundel,  &c. 
LIVERPOOL,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
LLANDRINDOD   WELLS  &  Central 

Wales 
LLANDUDNO  and  N.  Wales. 
LLANGOLLEN,  Corwen,  Bala,  &c. 
LONDON  and  Environs  (2s.  6d.  net). 
LOOE  and  S.  Cornwall. 
LOWESTOFT  and  District. 
LYME  REGIS  and  District. 
LYNTON  and  Lynmouth. 
MALVERN  and  District. 
MARGATE,  Westgate,  &c. 
MATLOCK  and  District. 
MINEHEAD,  Exmoor,  &c. 
NEW  FOREST,  THE.  Southampton. 
NEWQUAY  and  N.  CornwaU. 
NOTTINGHAM  and  District. 
OXFORD  and  District. 
PAIGNTON  and  S.  Devon. 
PENMAENMAWR,     Llanfairiechan, 

&c. 
PENZANCE  and  W.  Cornwall. 
PLYMOUTH  and  S.W.  Devon. 
PWLLHELI  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
RAMSGATE  and  N.E.  Kent. 
RHYL  and  N.  Wales. 
RIPON,  Harrogate  and  District. 
ST.  IVES  and  W.  CornwaU. 
SCARBOROUGH  and  District. 
SEAFORD,  Newhaven,  &c. 


With  many  Maps 
&  Plans  &  numer- 
ous   Illustrations. 


SEATON,  Lyme  Regis,  &c. 
SHERINGHAM,  Runton,  &c. 
SHERWOOD  FOREST,  Notts,  &c. 
SIDMOUTH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
SOUTHAMPTON  and  The  New  Forest 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SWANAGE,  Corfe,  &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH  and  S.E.  Devon. 
TENBY  and  S.  Wales. 
THAMES,  The. 
TORQUAY  and  District. 
TOWYN,  Aberdovey,  &c. 
WALES,  NORTH  (N.  Section). 
WALES,  NORTH  (S.  Section). 
WALES,  SOUTH. 
WARWICK,  KenilwOTth,  &c. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE    and     Dis- 
trict. 
WEYMOUTH  and  District. 
WHITBY,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  &c. 
WORCESTER  and  District. 
WORTHING  and  S.W.  Sussex. 
WYE  VALLEY. 
YARMOUTH  and  The  Broads. 

SCOTLAND 

ABERDEEN,  Deeside,  &c. 
EDINBURGH  and  District. 
GLASGOW  and  the  Clyde. 
HIGHLANDS,  The. 
INVERNESS  and  Northern  Highlands. 
OBAN  and  the  West  Highlands. 

IRELAND 

ANTRIM  (COUNTY),  Portrush,  Giant's 

Causeway,  &c. 
CORK,  GlengarifE,  Bantry  Bay,  &c. 
DONEGAL  HIGHLANDS. 
DUBLIN,  Bray,  Wicklow,  &c. 
KILLARNEY  and  S.W.  Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY  and  County  Donegal. 


From  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents, 


WARD,   LOCK    &    CO.,   LIMITED, 


SALISBURY    SQ.,    LONDON,    E.C.4. 


&m 
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P   ENLARGED     PREMISES     NOW    COVER 
800,000  Sq.  FEET  FLOOR 
SPACE    CONTAINING    STOCK    VALUE 

£100,000. 

Messrs.  W.  Jelks  &  Sons  have  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  their  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  showrooms  are  now  open  and  the 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
inspect  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  high 
grade  second-hand  Furniture. 

Half  the  Price  yet  Double 
Wear  of  Cheap  New  Goods. 

A    very    interesting    feature    of    the    new 
extended    galleries  is  the  various   specimen 
Period    Eooms.      These    and    the 
general  furniture   display   provide 
a  great  attraction. 
IF    YOU  CANNOT  CALL.  WRITE 
TO-rAY  FOR   SPECIAL 
BARGAIN       BOOKLET. 


SEND  FOR 
MONTHLY  BARGAIN  LIST. 


I  I^AE LKS  G-  SONS  263. 265. 267. 269. 271 . 
\  ^73.  Z7S ,  HOLLOWAY  ROAD   L-ONDON.  N  .7, 

Depositorieg:     2  to  36.  EDEN  RRd^E  'adin'Tiine), 


DEUOIOUS  FRENCH  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
*BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In    making,     use    LESS     QUANTITY,    it    being 
much     stronger     than    ORDINARY   COFFEE. 


5K£  ^omelB 


WORLD    FAMOUS  1 

Curtain   Fabrics.  j 


.  T?^^*^^*  Tropical  ciun,  Sea  Air,  and  Washing. 

AJt^  Fatocs  prefixed  with  the  word  "  SUN  "  will  be  replacedlhould 
-^-»-the  colour  fade  within  three  years.     Patterns  on  aDorovRl 

"  lYZ  tI^^V.  casement  cloth.  30  ins.  wide        113  per  vd 
"SUN  LEAD"  CASEMENT  CLOTH,  48  ins    wide       19 
"  SUN  LEYN  "  JASPE,  47  ins.  wide    .  i/foi  "     " 

.!  f  J^S  ?^SH''  CASEMENT  DAMASK.  50  ins.  wide    2/6      "     " 
SUN  BRENDA  "  CASEMENT  DAMASK.  50  ins  wide  2  6      "     " 
"SUN   MATT"  STEIPE   CASEMENT  FABRlcT  "     " 

60  ins.  wide 2/111 

"  SUN  SPOT  TRELLIS "  COTELINB.  50  Ins  wide  3/4Jt  "  " 
3i^.lS'^,^^"^^^^^^^N^»^A'^K.50  ins.  wide  4/11  "  " 
W^n^£JZ  T  *r*  ".  ^*?  ^"''^  Beautiful,"  fuUy  illustrated,  giving 
^^  all  details  for  the  furnishing  of  the  home  on  the  most  advant- 
ageous terms  over  1,  2  or  3  years. 


HIGH    STREET.  CLAPHAH    S.W.4.  V-.  ijo^ 


r» 


-y^ 


s^f^ 


For  nearly  50  years 
King. Tailored  Clothes 
have  held  a  reputation 
for  superb  quality  at 
an  economical  price. 
The  largest  range  of 
fine  cloths  In  Britain 
awaits  your  selection. 

KING-TAILORED  SUITS 
60/-  63/-  76/-  &  UP. 
Cut  and  bespoke-tailored 
to  your  own  measures, 

BY   POST 

Our  mail  Order  system 
is  simple  efficiency  «and 
we  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion. Send  a  p.c. today 
as  below  for  patterns 
and  styles. 


^tevN 


N^^^^oi^*- 


^Ht 


^\^<^ 


►OOV^' 
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)  "  The  Best  Cookery  Books  in  the  World  " 

PRACTICAL  ECONOMICAL  UP-TO-DATE 


NEW    EDITIONS     OF 


MPS  Beeton  s 


COOKERY  BOOKS 

(^:^         t<i^         ?^^         t^?^         Ui^ 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT 

Strongly  Bound.      12/6  net 

Containing  over  4,000  Recipes,  besides  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  many  Coloured  Plates. 
Forming  a  complete  guide  to  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  including  Daily 
Duties,  Labour  Saving,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Menus  and  Menu  Making,  Sick  Nursing, 
Mistress  and  Servant,  Marketing  and  Accounts,  Trussing  and  Carving,  Care  of  Children, 
The  Home  Doctor,  The  Home  Lawyer,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Half-Morocco,  25s.  net;  and  Half-Calf,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY  Strongly  Bound     8/6  net 

Comprises  nearly  3,000  Recipes,  896  pages  of  Letterpress  and  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and 
many  Colour  Plates. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  EVERYDAY  COOKERY  6/-  net 

Contains  about  2,500  Recipes,  768  pages  and  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY  4/6  net 

Containing  over  2,000  practical  Recipes,  640  pages  with  numerous  Colour  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  BOOK  2/6  net 

Over  1,200  specially  selected  Recipes,  nearly  200  Fine  Illustrations  and  8  Colour  Plates. 
384  pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  Limp  Cloth.     1/3  net 

Contains  about  650  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  General  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Cookery.  Illustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  nearly  100  Illustrations.  256 
pages. 

Mrs.  BEETON'S  COOKERY  Pictorial  Wrapper  in  Colour.     6d.  net 

Containing  about  350  Practical  and  Economical  Recipes  for  Everyday  Dishes,  and  detailed 
instructions  in  the  Art  of  Cookery.  A  most  useful  little  guide  for  small  households.  128 
pages. 

KEEP    TO    THE   "BEETON"  TRACK 

At  all  Booksellers. 
WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C.4.  ' 
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^*My  frock  ruined  by  moths  1 
I  must  use  Dymuth  in  future  ^' 

You  can  never  rely  on  moth  balls.  The 
only  certain  preventive  is  Dymuth,  What- 
ever you  are  storing  away  now,  store  it 
with  Dymuth  and  make  sure. 

A  lot  about  moths  and  all  about  Dymuth 
in  "  The  Story  of  a  Great  Discovery,"  sent 
to  you  free  for  a  postcard. 


DYMUTH  LTD. 
59  Dymuth     House,     Matlock, 


Derbyshire. 


RECISTERED   TPADB     MARK 

KILLS  MOTHS 

Is.  for  12  tablets.   From  all  Chemists. 


^^ Never 'Fade^^  Linen 

in  64  exquisite  shades 

More  than  70,000  yards  of 
Mutton's  Famous  "Never- 
Fade"  Linens  were  sold  last 
year.  This  increase  in  popu- 
larity of  the  best  coloured  Dress 
Linen  in  the  world  enables  us 
this  year  to  reduce  the  price 
to  2/10  per  yard. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  un- 
fadeable  to  sun  or  washing,  and 
unbeatable  for  Dresses,  Chil- 
dren's Frocks,  Curtains,  Table- 
runners,  Bedspreads,  etc.  In 
64  exquisite  shades,  including 
the  following  ten  new  season's 
colours : — Pc  mpadouft  Gc  rse , 
Larksp'  r,  Caramel,  Cocoa, 
Mist,  Sedge,  Picasso,  'Rubric, 
Naples. 


REDUCED 
PRICE 

2/10 

per  yard 
(36  ins.  wide) 

PATTERNS 
OF 

64 

SHADES 
POST  FREE 


Send  your  orders  C.O.D.     Postage  paid  on 
parcels  of  20/-  or  over ;  under  20/-  add  6d. 

yCuttdrCd 

123    Main    Street,   Lame,   Ulster. 


J&ii:!&i^:^iJii!ji:^aJ^^535£S^^ 


MINT-^     

Oxford  undergrads  have  voted  the  Minty  a  hu^e 
success.  Now,  this  same  device  o\  ease  to  back, 
limbs  and  head  is  offered  to  all  who  yearn  for 
comfort.  A  low,  generously  built  chair,  soft  at 
heart,  yet  strong  and  rigid  A  chair  half-way 
to  bed,  that  will  let  you  go  no  farther. 
Made  in  five  sizes  to  suit  persons  of  different  heights. 

From  £1  :  17  :  6  ^^11 

Urger  sizes ;  47/6,  57/6,  62/6,  72/6. 

CAKRIAGB   PAID   IN   ENGLAND   AND    WALES. 

Oenaine  "Varsity"  Chairs  are  only 
obtainable  from  Minty' s  of  Oxford. 
WrUe  for  Catalogue  of  the  Minty  Oxford 
"Varsitu" Chairs  &  patterns  of  coverings. 


MARKING  TIME 


Whenever  You  Buy  New  Linen  Mark  with 

JOHN   BOND'S 

"CRYSTAL    PALACE" 

MARKING  INK. 

BUYING-TIME    IS    MARKING    TIME. 

REQUIRES    NO    H|ATING. 

Of  all  Stationers,  Chemists  &  Stores,    Bd.  &  Is. 
Used  in  the    Royal  Households. 


POCKET  ADDING  MACHINES. 
15/-,  post  free. 


TAYLOR'S 
TYPEWRITERS 

74,  CHANCERY  LANE, 
HOLBORN  END,  LONDON. 
UIDC  BUY,  EXCHANGE,  ori  I 
nine,     REPAIR.  AND      Oi-LL 

With^faf'J'rafemng^S^eand  ^"  "^^^  ''  Typewriters  &  Duplicators 
instructions.  Buy  a  BIJOU  for  S/-  per  week. 

Hire  Purchase.     Easy  Terms.       Write   for  Bargain    List  46, 

Office  furniture. Tei.-.  Hoibom  4aio. 

WHY  BE  TOO  FAT? 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEAIiTH 
AND  BEAUTY 
and  reduce  your  weight  quickly^ 
by  commencing  the  iiMver-failing 
Aiitipon  Treatment  NOW.  It  has 
24  years  reputaiiou,  and  is  the  only 
safe,  sure  and  pleasant  remedy 
for  ov«r-8toutn»'S3.  No  change  of 
diet,  but  a  reduction  of  8  oz.  to  31b. 
in  a  single  day  and  night. 

Your  Chemist  Sells  It, 
Sold  in  powder  and  liquid,  by 
Boots  OiOO  branches),  and  all 
Chemists  &  Stores  the  world  over. 
Price  3/-  and  5/-,  or  powder  form 
in  plain  wrapper  direct  from  the 
ANTIPON  CO-  (Dd8k  5), 
82,  St.  Tlxomas  Street,  S.E.I. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifififiiiiiiiiiiiiirittffffffriiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE,  BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL 
PROSPECTS  judged  by  your  horoscope  ; 
send  birthdate,  P.O.  as.  6i.— Mrs,  Mor- 
gan, 27,  Derwent  Street,  Llanelly. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and  bow  to 
use  them.  2d.  Send  for  one. — Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardi  t. 


IRISH  DRESS  LINEN.— Uncrushable, 
guaranteed  fast  colours,  36  inches  wide. 
2S.  6d.  yard. — Family  Linen  Store, 
5,  College  Street,  Belfast. 


HOTELS,  &C. 


LONDON.— 9  IMPERIAL  HOTELS,  Rus- 
sell Square.  3,500  Rooms,  Bath, 
Breakfast,  from  7s.  gd.  


AMESBURY,  WILTS.— Motorists,  Cy- 
clists and  Pedestrians  will  find  the 
NEW  INN  a  homely  Resting  Place. 
Tea  Room  overlooking  Garden,  away 
from  Dust  and  Noise.  All  Cakes, 
Jam,  etc.,  home  made.  'Phone  55. 
— Mrs.  A.  H.  Corp,  Proprietress. 


ABERYSTWYTH.— The  Queen  of  Welsh 
Watering  Places.  Grandest  scenery  in 
the  British  Isles.  Amusements  and 
recreation  in  plenty.  Historic  and  ro- 
mantic associations.  Plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  from  Plynlimon  Mountain. 
Illustrated  souvenir  and  list  of  Hotels 
and  Apartments  (send  postage  3d.)  on 
application  to  Manager,  Dept.  13, 
Bureau,  Aberystwyth. 


BATH  for  Health  and  Holiday.  Season 
January  to  December.  Full  programme 
of  entertainment  throughout  the  year. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Accommodation  List, 
and  all  information  from  Inquiry  De- 
partment, The  Pump  Room,  Bath. 


BELFAST.— ROBINSON'S  TEMP. 
HOTEL,  82,  Donegall  St. — Commercial 
and  Family.  Over  40  rooms.  Electric 
light.  Central  for  railways  and  steam- 
ers. Apply  for  tariff.  'Phone  2141. 
Tels.,  "  Robinson's  Hotel.|^| 

BOWN^ESS^FhWiNDERMERE.— CRAN- 
LEIGH  (late  St.  Martin's)  Pte.  Hotel. 
Central  for  Lakes  and  Pier.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Separate  Tables. 
Garage.     Miss  E.  M.  Walters. 


BOVJJ.Y    TRACfcY,    DiiVON,   Central    for 
Dartmoor.— MARLBOROUGH    HOTEL 

(Unlicensed).  An  Ideal  Winter  or  Sum- 
mer Residence.  Highly  Recommended. 
Central  Heating.  Noted  for  Cuisine  and 
Comfort.  'Phone  Bovey  59.  Tariff, 
address  Proprietors. 


BRIGHTON   (Hove).— ST.  CATHERINE'S 
LODGE  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Kingsway. 

Close  to  the  Celebrated  Hove  Lawns 
and  Directly  Facing  Sea.  Private 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Lawns.  Illustrated 
Tariff  on  application.  'Phone  Hove 
3404. — Resident  Proprietor.        

BRTclffoNr— Northumberland 

HALL  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Board- 
residence  from  3J  gns.  inclusive.  Bed- 
rooms with  H.  and  C.  Water  and  Gas 
Fires.  Every  Modern  Comfort.  For 
Tariff  and  Guaranteed  Menus,  apply 
W.  L.  C,  Manager. 


BUXTON.— THE  BEDFORD  FIRST- 
CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  St.  John's 
Road.  On  the  level.  Full  south 
aspect.  Standing  in  its  own  grounds, 
overlooking  the  Gardens.     'Phone  541, 


CLEVEDON.— WALTON  PARK  HOTEL. 

Standing  in  Own  Grounds  of  seven 
acres,  is  beautifully  situated  overlooking 
the  Sea.  Ferfect  Sanitation.  Inter- 
esting Literary  Associations,  Near 
Important  Historical  Shrines.  Golf, 
Tennis,  Croquet,  Sea  Trips,  Motor 
Tours.  Garage.  Appointed  R.A.C.  & 
A.A.  'Phone  100.  Tels.,  "  Seaside, 
Clevedon."     Apply  Manager. 


DROITWICH  (SPA).— The  Worcestershire 
BRINE  BATHS  HOTEL.— 150  Rooms. 
Hard  and  Grass  Courts.  Garage. 
A.A.,  R.A.C.  Moderate  Inclusive  Terms. 
Phone  2. 


DULVERTON.— CARNARVON  ARMS 

HOTEL  (420  feet).  Five  miles  Reserved 
Trout  Fishing  Free  to  Guests.  Stag, 
Fox,  Otter  Hunting.  Hunters  for  Hire. 
Own  Farm  and  Dairy  Produce.  Tennis. 
Billiards.  R.A.C.  and  A.A.  'Phone  2. 
Wire — "  Nelder." 


FALMOUTH,      CORNWALL.— PENT  AR- 
GAN    PRIVATE    HOTEL.— Stands    in 

Own  Grounds.  South  Aspect.  On  Sea 
Front.  Billiards:  Full-size  Table 
(Thurston).  Croquet.  Table  d'Hote. 
Separate  Tables.  Golf,  i8-hole  Course,  i 
mile. — Apply  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Banbury, 
Proprietors.  'Phone  loi  Falmouth. 
FELlXSTOWE.  —  MARLBOJROUGH  & 
CHATSWORTH  PRIVATE  HOTELS.— 
On  Sea  Front.  Facing  Pier  and  Band- 
stand, and  near  amusements.  Dancing 
and  picnics.  Own  farm  produce. 
Garage.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Chatsworth 
— 'Phone  130.  Marlborough — 'Phone 
126. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  Proprietors. 


GLORIOUS  GUERNSEY.— The  sunniest 
place  in  Great  Britain.  Bathing,  Boat- 
ing, Fishing,  Golf,  etc.  Marine  and 
Motor  Excursions.  Illustrated  Guide 
and  Hotel  List  on  application  to  Secre- 
tary, Dept.  12,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Guernsey. 


HARROGATE.— On  Yorkshire  Moors. 
The  air  is  naturally  pure  and  bracing. 
The  "  Cure "  is,  of  course,  second  to 
none  the  wide  world  over,  and  renders 
the  German  and  Austrian  Resorts 
absolutely  unnecessary. — For  details  of 
hotels,  trains,  and  Harrogate  gener- 
ally, write  F.  J.  C.  Broome,  Dept.  W.L., 
Harrogate. 


HARROGATE.— MELROSE  HOTEL,  128, 
Valley  Drive. — Close  to  Valley  Gardens 
and  Moors.  Four  minutes  to  Pump 
Room  and  Baths.  Excellent  cuisine  ; 
liberal  table.  Tel.:  1120. — The  Misses 
Chard  and  Hodgson,   Proprietresses. 

HASTINGS  &  StriEONARDS  lor  suiT- 
shine  and  pleasure  all  the  year  round. 
Warm  in  Winter ;  cool  in  Summer. — 
Write  Room  18,  Borough  Association, 
Hastings,  for  Booklet  and  all  details. 


HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S  HOTEL.  Leading 
and  best.  No  Trams  or  Traffic. 
Magnificent  Ball  Room  and  Silver  Grill, 
Headquarters  Local  Rotary  Club. 
'Phone  Hastings  201. 


HASTINGS.— ALBANY  HOTEL.  First- 
class  Hotel.  Excellent  cuisine.  Finest 
position  on  Sea  Front.  Away  from 
Trams  and  Traffic. 


LEAMINGTON.— LACHINE  PRIVATE 
HOTEL,  Newbold  Terrace.— Overlook- 
ing Jephson  Gardens.  One  minute  from 
Pump  Room  and  Baths.  Lounge. 
Garage. — Apply  for  Terms,  Mrs.  Assin- 
der.  Proprietress. 


LEAMINGTON     SPA      AND      HEALTH 

RESORT.— Beautiful  Parks  and  Gar- 
dens, Tennis,  Bowls,  Boating.  Three 
Golf  Links  (Sunday  Play).  Excellent 
Bands.  Centre  for  Shakespeare  Coun- 
try, Fine  Pump  Room  and  Baths. — 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  to  W.  J.  Leist, 
Spa  Manager. 


LLANDRINDOD   WELLS,  MID   WALES. 

— An  Ideal  Modern  Spa  and  Health  and 
Holiday  Resort.  Remedial  Waters, 
Baths  and  Treatments  for  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuritis,  Colitis,  etc. 
Guide  free  from  Bureau  Manager. 
MORTEHOE^WooIacombe  Bay,"^~Nl 
Devon.— RATHLEIGH  HRST-CLASS 
PRIVATE  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Few 
minutes  from  Tennis  and  Golf.  Garage 
Near.  Separate  Tables.  Good  Cook- 
ing. Inclusive  Terms  from  £8. 3s. 
'Phone  4.  Tels.,  "  Rathleigh." — Pro- 
prietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Kelly. 


NEWQUAY,       CORNWALL.— ST.      RU- 
MON'S  PRIVATE  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Beautifully  Situated,  facing  Sea.  Ad- 
joining Beach  and  Golf  Links.  Private 
Tennis  Courts.  Garage.  Terms  Mod, 
'Phone  78. — Mrs.  Pocock,  Proprietress, 


NORFOLK  BROADS.— All  information 
concerning  Holidays  on  the  Broads  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  can  be  obtained 
from  Jack  Robinson  &  Co.,  Oulton 
Broad,  Lowestoft,  whose  practical 
experience  is  at  the  disposal  of  en- 
quirers without  obligation.  Enclose 
stamp.  ^^ 


OXFORD.— For  a  restful  holiday  come  to 
the  historic  City  of  dreaming  spires, 
where  you  can  walk  with  the  shades  of 
men  who  made  history,  through  the 
most  beautiful  Colleges  in  the  world. 
Illustrated  Guide,  Hotels,  and  Apart- 
ments List  and  all  information  from 
Visitors'  Committee,  High  Street,  Ox- 
ford. 

OXFORD.— OXENFORD  HALL,  13  to  17, 

Magdalen  Street.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel.  In  the  Centre  of  City. 
Near  Colleges,  and  opposite  Martyrs' 
Memorial.  Terms  Moderate.  'Phone 
748. — Miss  Watson . 


OXFORD.— THE  ISIS.  Private  and  Resi- 
dential Hotel,  47  to  53,  Iifley  Road. 
Near  Colleges  and  River.  Good  Public 
Rooms.  Motor  Garage.  Terms  Mod. 
'Phone  776. — Miss  Baker,  Proprietress, 

PE^RRANPORTH,"  CORNWALr.— Perran- 
porth  Hotel. — Open  position.  Over- 
looking Parks.  One  minute  from 
Beaches.  Tennis  Courts  adjoining. 
Close  to  New  Golf  Links.  A, A.,  R.A.C. 
— Mr.    and    Mrs.   C.    N.    House,    Pro- 

_  prietors. 

RYDR^^ILVERTON  PRIVATE  HOTEL, 

Esplanade,  Overlooking  Canoe  Lake. 
Central  Heating.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Next  to  Putting  Green.  Two  minutes 
from  Bowling  Green.  Gas  Fires, 
Separate  Tables.  Special  Winter 
Terms.  Summer  and  Winter  Tariff  on 
application.    Tel.  265. 

RHYIL— The  Ideal  NORTH  WALES 
RESORT  for  all  Seasons. — Abundance 
of  Bright  Sunshine,  Clear  Days,  no 
Fogs  or  Snow.  Light  Rainfall  and 
Sandy  Sub-soil.  Excellent  Train  Ser- 
vice. As  a  visiting  centre  Rhyl  is  unsur- 
passed. Municipal  Orchestra  and  En- 
tertainments in  New  Pavilion  and 
Marine  Gardens.  Illustrated  Guide. 
List  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
Apartments,  Post  Free,  2d.,  from  Dept. 
"  W.D.,"  Town  Hall,  Rhyl. 

SANDOWN,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— SAN- 
DRINGHAM  HOTEL.— Finest  Position 
on  Esplanade.  Terraced  Gardens, 
Sunny  Glass  Lounge  facing  Sea.  Con- 
tinental Chefs.  Special  Spring  Terms, 
Tel,  No.  66  Sandown.     Resident  Pro- 

prietor. 


VENTNOR,  L  of  W.— THE  RICHMOND 
FIRST-CLASS  PRIVATE  HOTEL,  Es- 
planade. Finest  position  on  Sea  Front. 
Open  throughout  the  Year.  Gas  Fires 
in  Bedrooms.  Under  the  Personal 
Supervision  of  the  Proprietors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Elliott.     'Phone  70. 


WESTON-SUPE R-M  ARE.—  ROZEL 
PRIVATE  HOTEL  (First-class),  Madeira 
Cove.  Facing  Rozel  Bandstand, 
Pavilion  and  Grand  Pier.  South  Aspect. 
iLxcellent  Cuisine.  Terms  Moderate. 
Garage  near.  'Phone  561.  Personal 
Supervision, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Bodman. 

WEYMCnJTH— HOTEL  BURDON.— On 
Sea  Front,  Public  Rooms  face  Sea. 
R.A.C,  A.A.  and  M.U.  'Phone  No. 
441.     F.  Sefton  Smith,  Proprietor. ^ 

WINDERMERE.  —  CHRISTOPHERSOJrS 
TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  AND  BOARD- 
ING HOUSE.— Comfortable  for  Visitors 
and  Tourists.  Near  Station.  Baths 
(h.  &  c).  Coach  Bookings.— Miss 
Christopherson,  Proprietress.    _^______ 


WORCESTER.— CROWN  HOTEL.— First- 
class  Family  and  Commercial.  Close  to 
Cathedral  and  Royal  Porcelain  Works. 
Garage.  'Phone  338,— MiS!»  Godfrey, 
Manageress. 


THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


ARE  YOU  OVER  40  ? 
ARE  YOU  TIRED  OUT  ? 

IS  YOUNGER    NATURE   BEATING   YOU? 

Face  tbe  Facts  and  Learn  How  Electricity  is 
Giving  Vim  and  Vitality  to  Men  even  Past  Siity 

"  npHEY  tell  me  the  man  at  forty  is  just  coming  to  his 
■*•  prime,  and  that  at  forty-five  he  should  be  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  strength  and  fitness.  But  here  am  I  a 
nervous  wreck,  hating  work,  and  hating  pleasure,  sport  or 
social  duties  like  poison." 

That  is  what  a  well-known  City  man  told  his  doctor, 
and  it  is  typical  of  a  host  of  other  cases — perhaps  YOURS  ! 
The  modern,  up-to-date  medical  man  or  specialist  does  not 
tell  the  run-down,  nerve-exhausted,  "  too-old-at-forty " 
or  fifty  man  to  buck  himself  up  with  a  few  doses  of  medicine. 


Medicine  bottles  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Doctors 
to-day  recommend  Electric  treatment  to  the  run-down, 
weak  and  ailing,  to  those  who  cannot  sleep,  or  whose 
appetites  have  been  killed  by  the  misery  of  Dyspepsia. 
Electricity  is  literally  rejuvenating  the  "  too-old  "  man 
and  bringing  back  the  vim  and  vitality  and  that  splendid 
physical  "  tone  "  that  makes  life  a  veritable  joy. 

VITALITY  AND  VIGOUR  RESTORED 

A  wonderful  offer  is  being  made  to  you  to-day  by  the 
Secretary  of  The  British  Electric  Institute,  from  whence 
thousands  of  cases  of  nerve-wrecked  people  are  being 
restored  to  health  !  Will  you  accept  Gratis  and  post-paid 
a  copy  of  the  remarkable  9 2 -page  Illustrated  Book  which 
tells  you  all  about  the  wonderful  cures  that  home  treatment 
by  Electricity  is  effecting  ? 

Get  this  wonderful  Free  Book  NOW,  and  if  you  are 
worried  with 


Loss  of  Vitality 

Debility 

Lack  of  Energy 

Insomnia 

Dyspepsia 

Loss  of  Vigour 


Nervous  Weakness 
Rheumatism 
Loss  of  Pleasure 
Chronic  Headache 
Sciatica 
Depression,  etc. 


— here  you  will  find  practical  help  and  proof  positive  that 
you  can  quickly  regain  strength  and  manly  vigour  and 
splendid  fitness. 

IT    IS    FREE! 

Why  remain  weak  and  ailing  ?  Why  not  take  the  sensible 
course  by  sending  for  your  copy  of  the  Free  Book  ? 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE   BRITISH   ELECTRIC   INSTITUTE 

(Dept.  19),  2S  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G.i 

and  vour  Free  Book  will  follow  in  plain  cover ;  or,  If 
possible,  call  at  the  Institute,  when  Free  Advice 
and  Demonstration  will  be  given. 

South  African  Branch :  TOPritchard  St.,  P.O.  Box  7222,  Johannesburg. 


ALCOHOL 

AND 

MIDDLE  AGE. 


HOW  seldom  it  is  that  we  come  across  a  man  of 
middle  age  who  has  not  got  something  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  He  has  either  kidney  trouble, 
or  he  suffers  from  liver,  or  his  nerves  are  out  of  order 
— something,  not  enough  to  incapacitate  him  for 
work,  but  enough  to  make  him  miserable.  And  he 
has,  if  you  a^k  him,  always  a  good  reason  to  account 
for  his  disorder.  He  always  knows  what  it  comes 
from.  He  owes  his  liver  to  ten  years  passed  in  India, 
his  nervousness  to  a  spell  of  overwork,  his  kidney 
trouble  to  something  else ;  and  his  reasons  are  sound 
enough  as  far  as  they  go.  In  fifty  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred they  may  even  be  sufficient ;  in  the  other  fifty, 
India,  overwork,  and  so  on  are  at  the  most  contribu- 
tory causes.  The  real  cause  is  that  for  a  long  time, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  possibly,  he  has  been  consum- 
ing more  alcohol  than  is  good  for  him. 

ONE  OF  THE  MANY  DANGERS  OF  ALCOHOL 

is  that  a  strong  man  may  abuse  it  (very  likely  he  does 
not  even  realise  that  he  is  abusing  it)  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  without  any  obvious  ill-effects.  Then 
one  fine  day,  probably  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
fifty,  he  discovers  that  the  constitution  of  which  he 
has  always  been  so  proud  has  become  badly  under- 
mined. Such  is  almost  invariably  the  fat©  of  the 
man  "  with  a  head  hke  teak,"  the  man  who  boasts 
that  alcohol  has  no  effect  on  him.     Now, 

THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  WAY 

for  such  a  man  to  regain  his  former  health  is  to  give 
up  alcohol  altogether.  He  generally  knows  this  ; 
he  usually  tries  to  do  so,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  he  fails,  because,  though  he  may  never  have  in- 
dulged in  alcohol  to  any  socially  reprehensible  extent, 
he  has  indulged  in  it  enough  to  get  a  chronic  craving 
for  it — to  become,  in  short,  a  victim  of  the  drink  habit. 
His  is  one  of  the  many  cases  that  the  Turvey  Treat- 
ment can  cure.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
treatment  he  will  find  that  alcohol  has  lost  its  appeal 
to  him.  His  impaired  organs  and  tissues  will  quickly 
recover,  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  course  of 
treatment  he  will  be  able  to  take  a  renewed  pride 
in  his  constitution. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TURVEY 
TREATMENT. 

1.  It  can  be  taken  at  home  without  interference  with 

business  or  social  duties. 

2.  It  can  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  person  of 

either  sex. 

3.  Stimulants  are  discontinued  without  the  slightest 

inconvenience. 

4.  Improvement  in  general  health. 

5.  Beneficial  effects  on  nervous  system. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  is  covered  many  times 

over  by  the  financial  saving  effected. 

The  following  inquiry  form  may  be  filled  in  and 
forwarded  (or  a  letter  written),  on  receipt  of  which 
full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  under  plain  cover. 

TEAR   OFF    AND    POST 

Confidential. 

To  the  MEDICAL  SUPT.,  BRITISH  T.T.  ASSOCIATION, 

14,  Hanover  Sq,,  London.,  W.i  (Entrance,  Harewood  Place). 

Telephone  :  Mayfair  3406  (2  lines). 

Please  forward  me  by  return,  under  plain  cover,  Descriptive 
Treatise  and  advice  form  as  referred  to  in  Windsor  Magazine. 


Name  . 


NOT  ICE. —Patients  or  their  friends  can  be  seen  daily  from 
10  till  5.30.     Saturdays  10  till  i.     {Special  appointn'i-'.nts  may 
he  made  by  ^plione  or  post.) 
Windsor  \iagazine,  May,  1927. 
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AN   APPEAL   TO   READERS   OF   "THE 
WINDSOR    MAGAZINE"     TO    HELP    A 
GOOD  CAUSE  WORTHY  OF  SUPPORT. 

THE   SHAFTESBURY  HOMES 

AND 

"ARETHUSA"     TRAINING    SHIP 

Are  Trair.inij  over  i.ooo  Boys  and  Girls  from  all  parts  of  the  U.K. 

FUNDS    URGENTLY    NEEDED 

Patrons:    T.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUREN. 
President:    H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
lo.ooo  Boys  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  many  hundreds  have  emigrated  to  Biitish  Dominions. 
3,500  Girls  have  trained  for  Household  Duties,  etc. 

Chairman    &    Treasurer:     F.    H.    CLAYTON,    Esq. 

Deputy    Chairman:      LORO    DaryNGTON. 

Chairman      of  *'  Arethusa"    Committee: 

HoWSON     F.    DevITT,    Esq. 

164,  SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE,    LONDON,   W.C.2. 

From  California  where  the  world's  finest            ^n 
fruit  is  grown  and  packed  with  a  care              ^^ 
under  hygienic  conditions  unsur-            ^a  ftl^^ 
passed.    There  is  no  better  dish              ^^^^^9 
to  serve  as  dessert  and  this                   m^^^^^r 
brand  has  the  great  merit            ^^   ^^^9 
of  being  obtainable  at                 ^T^     ^^  ^O*^ 
a  price  to   suit  the              ^^  WT^^        >lX^ 
thrifty     house-                .^^W^    wC^ 

1  4^^%N>^ V^   ALL  ARE 

^^^     V    .                       DEUCIOUS. 

a 
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When  a  man  "goes  off  his  feed/'  it  generally  means 

he's  a  victim  of  the  Flu  Fiend.     Be  prepared.     Get 

and  use  a  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Smelling  Bottle  and  keep 

Flu  and  Colds  at  bay. 

D?MACKENZIES 

SMELLING  BOTTLE    2A 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  Reading,  England.  POST  FREE  2^3 


Finest 
IRISH  LINEN 

direct  from  Belfast 


J)  IRISH  LINEN  \V 
:^TABLE  CLOTHS  N55= 

W.M.  527.  Bleached 
pure  Irish  Linen  Da 
mask  Table  Cloths. 
Suitable  for  Breakfast 
or  Supper  Cloths.  Very 
special  quality.  Design 
"  Wild  Rose  and  Orna- 
ment." 

2  X2  yards     2  x  2|  yards 
Each  Each 

11/9    14/9 

NAPKINS. 

W.M.  527.  Irish  Linen 
Damask  Napkins  to 
match.  Size  22  C /O 
X  22  ins.     Six  for   v/  m 

Heavy  All  Linen 
CREAM     DAMASK. 

W.M.  527.  Extra  heavy 
All  Linen  Cream  Da- 
mask by  the  j'ard.  Any 
length  cut  design 
"  Dice."    Width  54  ins. 

S  "^  4/-    ^ 

Write  for  samples 
and  illustrated 
Spring  Catalogue 
No.  58x  sent  post  free 


HERE  is  a  unique  offer. 
Pure  Irish  Linens  direct 
from  the  manufacturers, 
Robinson  and  Cleaver.  Re- 
member, our  name  is  your 
guarantee  of  quality  and 
value  ! 

IRISH  LINEN  SHEETS 

W.  M.  527.    Remarkable  value  in  Bleached 
Irish    Linen     Sheets       Splendid     hard- 
wearing  quality.      Plain  hemmed. 
Size    (single    bed)        Sze  (double  bed), 

"Hafr23/n     °*''"/aS32/9 

PILLOW  CASES 

W.M.  527,  Special  value  in 
plain  Lmen  Pillow  Cases  Size 
£0  X  30  ins Each 

LINEN  TOWELS 

W  M    527.      Grass   Bleached  Pure  Irish 
Linen    He 


2/2 


8/6 


rlemst  tch.  d    Huckab  ck    Guest 
Towels,  with  Damask  bord  rs 
Assorted  designs,     ^ize  15  x  22 
ins six  for 

Carriage  and  C.O.D.  fees  paid  on 
orders  of  20/-  upwards  in  United 
Kingdom. 


ROBINSON  &CLEAVER 

Irish  Linen       O  C"  I     Km^  0"|"'      The  Home  o/ 
Manufacturers        ErC^I^I   iT^'O    I       Irish   Linen 


pRCUIACEJ 

\pair) 

Lucky  for  Boots 

THE  LACE    with    the    EXTRA  LONG    WEAR. 

No.  40  for  4d.  per  pair,  is  a  lace  of  Silk  Finish, 

extra  strength,  made  in  all  styles  for  Ladies' 

and    Men's  Boots   and   Shoes,    ordinary   or 

invisible  eyelets. 

OTHER  QUALITIES: 

No.  30  for  3d.  per  pair.  Extra  Super  Glace\arn. 

No.  10  for  2d.  per  pair,  Strong  Glace  Yarn. 

YOU  NEED  HURCULACES 
IN  YOUR  BOOTS  AND   SHOES 

If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Hurculaces,  send  direct  to  us 
for  a  pair  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  nearest 

Retailer  who  supplies  Hurculaces. 

Manufactured  by: 

FA  IRE    BROS     6-    Co.,  Ltd.,    LEICESTER. 


^be  Minbsor  riDagaatne. 
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Illustrated  by  Henry  Coller. 
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Illustrated  by  Charles  Crombie. 
SPRING 
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oHIRTS 
PmMASs^SOFT  COLLARS 

for    Up-to-date    Men. 

nPHE  value  of  being  well  dressed,  and  at 
•*"  the  same  time  keeping  well  within  the 
bounds  of  economy,  is  appreciated  by  men 
who  wear  **LUVISCA"  Shirts,  Pyjamas 
and  Soft  Collars.  They  are  cut  and 
finished  to  perfection  and  very  serviceable. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  REGISTERED 
"LUVISCA"  TAB  ON  EVERY  GAR- 
MENT.    NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT. 


If  my  difficulty  in  obtaining,  write  COURT AULDS,  LTD. 
^{Dept.  39M).  ]6,  St.  Martin  s-le-Grand,  London,  E.C.\,  who 
will  send  you  name  of   nearest  retailer  and  descriptive  booklet. 
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UNDER  THE  EAVES     
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'F  it's  really  one's  duty  to  consider  the 
happiness    of   the   greater   number," 
growled  the  Duke,   "  then   certainly 
we've  done  our  duty  to-day." 

And  it  was  quite  true.  Everyone  in  the 
Castle,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
townspeople,  and,  indeed,  it  might  almost 
have  been  said  everyone  for  miles  round,  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  little  Lady  Susie's  old- 

Copyngfit,  1927,  by  Panl  Rfi/noldii, 


fashioned  country  wedding  to  Captain  Brent- 
law,  V.C.  Everyone,  that  is,  except  maybe 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  the  parents  of  the 
bride,  and  the  bridegroom  himself. 

But  he  had  looked  radiant,  as  well  as 
exultantly  happy,  when  he  and  his  bride 
had  driven  off  in  an  open  carriage  and  pair 
with  postillions  to  the  station  which  was  to 
be  the  first  stage  in  their  journey  to  India. 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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"  I  cried  much  more  on  Lettuce's  wedding 
day,"  observed  the  Duchess  pensively. 

"  I  know  you  did.     And  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  knew  that  she  was  really 
leaving  us,  really  going  away " 

"  How  about  this  daughter  of  yours  ? 
D'you  call  going  to  India  not  really  going 
away  ?  " 

She  answered  at  once,  quite  crossly  for  her  : 
"  Nonsense,  James  1  You  know  perfectly 
well' what  I  mean.  We  have  lost  our  Letty, 
even  if  she  does  live  in  England.  We  shall 
never  lose  Susie,  especially  now  that  she's 
married  to  that  dear  good  fellow  who's 
always  been,  in  a  sense,  like  a  child  of  our 
own.  Why,  I  cried  with  joy  when  the  news 
came  that  Geoffrey  Brentlaw  had  won  the 
V.C.  !  " 

"  I  remember  that  I  laughed — I  really 
couldn't  help  it — ^to  think  of  that  poor, 
slow-witted  lad  having  such  a  bit  of  luck. 
I  should  have  been  very  much  surprised, 
then,  to  hear  that  some  day  he  would  be 
my  son-in-law " 

"  Susie  has  got  brains  enough  for  two," 
said  the  Duchess  comfortably. 

"  Takes  after  her  mother  in  that,  eh  ?  " 
and  the  Duke  gave  the  Duchess's  ear  a  little 
tweak. 

"And  now,"  he  asked,  in  a  softer  tone, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  What  we  ought  to  do,"  said  the  Duchess 
decidedly,  "is  to  go  right  away  to  that 
villa  at  Monte  Carlo  which  has  been  lent 
to  us  by  those  kind  Kilbowies.  Could  you 
spare  the  time,  darling  ?  A  fortnight  would 
be  quite  long  enough  for  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to  go 
alone,  or  with  one  of  the  children  ?  "  he 
asked. 

But  she  knew  that  he  didn't  mean  that 
question  to  be  taken  seriously,  so  she  didn't 
even  trouble  to  answer  it. 

"  I  might  find  the  time,"  he  went  on 
slowly.  "  How  long  is  it,  Laura,  since  you 
and  I  were  really  away  together  ?  I  mean, 
right  away  by  ourselves  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  we've  been  away,  like 
that  " — and  then  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled — "  since  our  honeymoon.  But  of 
course  to  me  it  seems  as  if  that  were  only 
yesterday." 

"  Then  your  married  life  has  been  one 
long  honeymoon  ?  That's  a  feather  in  my 
cap,  eh  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  couldn't  tell 
such  a  lie  as  that — not  even  to  please  you. 
But  James ?  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 


"  I  should  enjoy  a  second  honeymoon  !  " 

Then  she  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  laid 

her  head  as  near  his  shoulder  as  she  could 

reach,   and   murmured,    "  I   know  /   could 

recapture " 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "    he  said  quickly, 
-the  first  fine  careless  rapture- 


"  You  do  use  the  most  extraordinary 
words  !  " 

All  the  same,  he  moved  his  arm,  and  held 
her  more  closely  to  him. 

"  Not  I,  darling — Browning." 

"If  I  were  Captain  Brentlaw,  V.C,  I 
suppose  I'd  say  '  Same  here.'  " 

"  Then  we  are  going  ?     What  fun  !  " 

"  How  soon  can  you  be  ready  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  As  soon  as  you  can  be.  I'll  send  a 
telegram  to  dear  old  Lady  Kilbowie,  accept- 
ing her  kind  offer  of  the  villa." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  two  sprang 
apart.  i 

"  Never  can  we  have  one  moment  of  peace 
alone  together !  "  exclaimed  the  Duke 
irritably. 

Then  as  he  saw  that  the  intruder  was  his 
daughter  Hilda,  who  came  next  in  age  to 
the  bride  of  to-day,  he  smiled,  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ?  I 
hope  you've  not  come  to  say  you  want  to 
be  married  too." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  wish  to  be 
married,"  cried  the  girl  decidedly. 

"  So  Susie  said,"  interjected  the  Duke 
dryly.     "  Yet  see  what's  happened  to-day  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  give  me  time  to  finish,  father. 
Of  course,  I  mean  to  be  married  some  day, 
but  I  want  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  first." 

There  was  a  defiant  note  in  the  fresh  young 
voice.  Then  she  turned  to  her  mother,  and 
her  voice  softened.  "  I've  come  with  a 
petition,"  sheife  ^n. 

The  Duchess  smiled.  "  I  can't  grant  it 
before  I  know  what  it  is,  Hilda.  Some  of 
your  petitions,  darling,  are  so  very  unrea- 
sonable !  " 

"  Algy  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  have  a  young  party  ?  We  have 
all  worked  so  hard  to  make  the  wedding  a 
success,  mother." 

"  I  know  you  have." 

"  We  want  to  ask  the  girls  and  men  we 
like,  not  those  whom  you  think  we  ought 
to  like,"  and  her  eyes  lit  up  with  mischief. 

"Well,  I'll  think  about  it."  Then  she 
said,  a  little  shyly:  "  Your  father  and  I  are 
going  away  alone  together,  to  the  South  of 
Erance,  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

"  Just  to  get  the  taste  of  the  wedding 
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away  ?  "  And  she  laughed  up  in  her  father's 
face. 

"  If  you  and  Algy  will  come  to  my  boudoir 
after  tea,  we  can  have  a  talk  over  your 
young  party,"  observed  the  Duchess.  ''  It 
mightn't  be  a  bad  plan  for  you  to  have  it 
while  we're  away." 

*'  Oh,  mother  !  Thank  you,"  and  the  girl 
disappeared. 

"  While  the  cat's  away  the  kittens  intend 
to  have  a  very  good  time,"  said  the  Duke 
dryly.  "  I  never  heard  a  greater  joy  in 
anybody's  voice  than  in  that  *  Thank  you.' 
But  be  careful  whom  you  let  them  ask 
down  here,  Laura.  I  won't  have  our  house 
turned  into  a  bear  garden  just  to  please 
your  children." 

"  Perhaps  we've  made  a  mistake  keeping 
them  so  away  from  their  kind,"  she  said 
a  little  wistfully,  "  After  all,  I  don't  suppose 
the  young  people  of  to-day  are  as  bad  as 
some  of  our  friends  make  out." 

The  Duke  said  dryly  :  "  Evil  communica- 
tions— eh,  Laura  ?  " 

"  — would  never  corrupt  our  children's 
good  manners,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess 
proudly.  "They  will  be  so  happy  here, 
poor  darlings,  without  us.  But  not  so 
happy,  James,  as  you  and  I  shall  be  !  " 

"  Monte  Carlo  seems  such  a  long  way  off," 
he  grumbled.  "  It's  always  been  scenes 
nearer  home  for  me." 

"  That's  why  we've  become  so  moss- 
grown,"  she  said  briskly,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  Laura  ?  " 

She  turned,  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  my  impression,"  he  observed,  "  that 
the  wise  thrush  to  whom  you  compared 
yourself  a  little  while  ago  preferred,  like  me, 
his  native  land — not  the  place  where  blooms 
the  gaudy  melon-flowei,     '■  ?  " 

**  Darling  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  dear 
of  you  to  remember  ?  " 

"  I  remember  every  one  of  the  poems  we 
read  during  our  honeymoon." 

She  ran  back  and  kissed  him.  "  We'll  read 
them  all  over  again  this  time  !  "  she  cried. 

IL 

Lord  Algy  and  his  sister  managed  to 
squeeze  in  two  gay  young  parties  in  the 
fortnight  that  followed.  And  they  all 
indulged  in  so^  much  dancing,  so  much 
walking,  so  much  riding,  and  so  much  motor- 
ing, that  the  brother  and  sister  both  felt 
rather  glad  at  the  thought  of  the  few  days 
of  solitude  before  their  parents  would  be 
back. 


Then  one  morning  Lord  Algy  was  handed 
a  telegram.  "  The  parents  are  staying  away 
another  week !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Now 
look  here,  Hilda,  don't  you  think  we  might 
have  down  Jerry  Ockenham  for  a  week- 
end ?     He's  rather  a  lonely  chap." 

"  Of  course  we'll  have  him  down  !  " 

"I'll  tell  you  something  rather  interesting 
about  Jerry.  He's  a  grandson  of  that  queer 
old  bloke.  Colonel  Ashbury,  who  came  in  for 
Whittingford  House  two  years  ago." 

"  The  man  who  never  goes  anywhere,  and 
whom  mother  used  to  know  ?  " 

"  My  good  child,  are  you  so  simple  or  so 
young  that  you  don't  know  that  there  was 
an  awful  scandal  about  forty  years  ago 
concerning  Colonel  Ashbury  ?  He  was 
caught  cheating  at  cards ;  and  though  he 
always  said  he  was  innocent,  all  his  relatives 
cut  him.  Even  his  only  child,  Jerry's 
mother,  in  time  broke  with  him,  to  please 
her  husband.  He  was  a  tremendous  friend 
of  mother's  father,  and  he  never  gave  him 
up.  Jerry  would  give  anything  to  see 
him  !  " 

Young  Ockenham  proved  a  great  success. 
He  even  consented  to  play  nursery  games 
with  the  younger  children  ;  and  the  whole 
party  spent  a  happy  Friday  afternoon 
"  dressing  up,"  the  visitor  scoring  a  great 
success  by  appearing  as  an  old  gentleman, 
with  white  hair  and  side  whiskers.  He 
had  once  taken  the  part  of  a  Frenchman 
in  a  farce,  and  he  much  delighted  his  new 
young  friends  by  giving  them,  in  character, 
a  potted  version  of  the  play. 

Lady  Hilda  had  soon  made  friends  with 
the  quiet  young  man  who  was  so  unlike 
the  merry  crew  who  had  formed  part  of 
their  two  parties ;  and  shyly  he  confided  to 
her  his  great  desire  to  see  his  grandfather. 

"  I'm  supposed  to  be  very  like  him,"  he 
said  diffidently,  "^nd  I've  certainly  inherited 
his  mania  for  old  pictures." 

After  the  younger  children  had  gone  to 
bed,  "  Why  shouldn't  we  go  over  to  Whit- 
tingford House  to-morrow  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "  Colonel  Ashbury  has  got  a  lot 
of  old  masters,  and  you  know  he  does  allow 
people  to  go  and  see  them  now  and  again. 
We  might  take  Mr.  Ockenham  dressed  up 
as  he  was  this  afternoon,  and  pretend  he's 
an  old  Frenchman  who  wants  to  see  the 
famous  Whittingford  Correggio  !  " 

Lord  Algy  laughed,  "  I  wonder  if  we 
could  really  pull  it  off  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  that  if  you  wrote 
Colonel  Ashbury  a  nice  note,  asking  him  if 
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we   may  come   over   with   an   old   French  from  time  to  time  ?  "  asked  young  Ocken- 

gentleman,  he  might  see  us."  ham  eagerly. 

"  All  right  1     We'll  have  a  shot  at  it."  Lady  Hilda   hesitated.     She   was  aware 

"  I   must    dress    up,  that  her  mother  had  very  much  wished  to 

too,"    she   cried    gaily,  go  and  see  Colonel  Ashbury,  but  that  the 


"  He  accompanied  the  party  to  the  froi\t 
door  ;  and,  as  farewells  -were  exchanged. 
l»e  could  not  help  being  amused  by  the 
Marquis  de  ^Marly's  extraordinary  bow- 
ings." 

*'  I  can  wear  that  old  pink  silk 
frock  mother  wore  at  a  fancy 
fair  years  ago.  Now  do  sit 
down,  Algy,  and  write  that  letter 

right    away !     Say    we'll    call   on   chance ;      Duke  had  said,  characteristically,  "  Do  let 
don't  give  him  the  opportunity  of   saying      well  alone." 

'  No  '."  "  She  wanted  to  go  and  see  him  when  he 

*'  Does  your  mother  see  my  grandfather      first  came  to  Whittingford  House.     But  he 
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gave  out  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  called 
on.  He  lives  the  queerest  life — just  like  a 
hermit." 

The  note  was  duly  dispatched,  and, 
immediately  after  lunch  the  next  day, 
the  girl  and  the  two    young  men    eagerly 


was  dressing,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
group  composed  of  her  two  younger  sisters 
and  of  a  little  brother  who  had  been 
turned  out,  much  to  his  chagrin,  from  the 


*'  At  last,  however,  the  adieux  were  all  said,  and  the  lonely  master  of  VVhittingford  House  stood  gazing  at  the  three.'* 

began    to    prepare    for     their    expedition,      room  where  Lord  Algernon  was  engaged  iu 
About  three  o'clock  there  came  a  knock      travestying  Jerry  Ockenham  into  the  sem- 
at  the  door  of  the  room  where  Lady  Hilda      blance  of  an  ''  elderly  gentleman." 
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"  Come  in,"  cried  Lady  Hilda  impatiently. 

She  was  arrayed  in  a  pink  taffeta  frock, 

made  full  in  the  skirt  and  with  a  tight  bodice. 

On  her  fair  little  head  was  poised  a  big 

leghorn  hat  wreathed  in  wild  flowers. 

"  Mrs.  Parsleet  asks  if  your  ladyship 
would  kindly  go  and  see  her  for  a  minute." 

"  Bother  !  "  said  Lady  Hilda  to  herself. 
"  I  suppose  I  must." 

Now  Mrs.  Parsleet  was  not  only  the 
Duchess's  housekeeper — she  was  also  the 
Duchess's  old  nurse,  and  she  had  taken  Her 
Grace  from  her  dying  mother's  arms.  It 
was  known  (and  resented)  by  everyone  in  the 
Castle  th^t  Mrs.  Parsleet,  during  the  absence 
of  the  Duchess,  wrote  to  her  every  day. 
Even  those  whom  the  highly  favoured  old 
lady  called  her  young  lords  and  ladies 
regarded  her  as  a  kind  of  domestic  super-spy, 
and  disliked  her  accordingly. 

As  Lady  Hilda  hurried  down  the  long 
passage  towards  "Mrs.  Parsleet's  room" 
— which  of  course  had  nothing  in  common 
with  "  The  Room,"  as  the  housekeeper's 
room  was  known  to  those  concerned — she 
said  to  herself  :  "  Old  Parsey  has  heard 
that  we're  dressing  up.  But  I  shan't  let 
her  know  why.  There's  no  reason  why  she 
should — horrid,  inquisitive,  old  thing  !  " 

Even  so,  remembering  the  plot  she  and 
her  brother  had  evolved,  she  felt  rather 
uneasy  as  she  stood  outside  Mrs.  Parsleet's 
room. 

"  Come  in,"  called  out  the  quavering,  yet 
still  stern  old  voice  with  which  the  Duchess's 
children  had  been  only  too  familiar  all  their 
young  lives. 

And  then  Lady  Hilda,  for  a  moment,  felt 
touched,  for,  as  Mrs.  Parsleet  rose  from  her 
chair,  she  exclaimed,  "  Well,  my  dearie — 
your  ladyship  do  look  a  wision  of  delight !  " 

And  indeed  the  little  figure  that  had  just 
stepped  into  the  room  was  a  lovely  vision 
of  youth,  grace,  and  charm. 

"  There  now !  To  think  that  I  never 
noticed  it  before  !  I  mean,  your  ladyship's 
likeness  to  your  mamma.  Why,  you're  the 
very  image  of  Her  Grace  the  year  she  made 
her  deebou,  just  afore  she  was  presented  at 
Court.  Your  mamma  had  a  dress  just  like 
that  you've  on  now  !  Pale  pink  it  was, 
caught  up  with  rosebuds;  and  oh,  how 
beautiful  she  did  look,  to  be  sure.  But  of 
course  it  was  an  evening  dress.  She  didn't 
wear  a  hat  with  it,  of  course — and  if  you 
ask  me,  dearie,  that  hat  spoils  the  look  of 
it." 

"  I'm  g]ad  you  think  I'm  exactly  like 
mother,  Mrs.  Parsleet." 


Mrs.  Parsleet  coughed.  "  I  can't  say  that 
your  ladyship's  exactly  like  your  mamma. 
She  has  such  a  lovely  skin.  Not  one  of  you 
young  ladies  has  that  save,  maybe.  Lady 
Susan.  I  do  hope  she  won't  lose  it  in  India 
— ^they  do  say  that  ladies  get  very  yaller 
there." 

"  Didn't  she  look  a  darling  when  she 
went  off  ?     She's  much  too  good  for  Geoffrey 

Brentlaw.     That  I  shall  always  think " 

It  was  well  known  to  Lady  Susie's 
brothers  and  sisters  that  Mrs.  Parsleet  had 
been  a  warm  advocate  of  the  marriage,  but 
to  how  great  an  extent  none  of  them  had 
been  informed, 

"  You're  forgetting  that  Captain  Brentlaw 
is  a  great  hero,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
dignity. 

"  *  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,'  " 
replied  her  little  ladyship  gaily. 

"  The  very  words  I  uttered  to  Her  Grace 
when  she  first  came  and  told  me  about  it !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Parsleet  delightedly. 

Then  her  voice  altered  ;  it  became  slightly 
severe.  "  What's  this  idea  of  your  having 
round  the  carriage  and  pair — and  going  out 
dressed  up  into  the  town  ?  " 

Into  the  town  ?  Lady  Hilda  breathed 
more  freely.  Then  Mrs.  Parsleet  had  no 
idea  of  where  they  were  going  ? 

"  Who'd  care  to  dress  up  for  nothing  ?  " 
she  said  with  spirit.  "  Why,  there's  actually 
a  song  that  says,  *  All  dressed  up,  and 
nowhere  to  go.'  " 

"  I  dare  say  there  is,  and  very  common  it 
sounds  to  me — not  at  all  the  sort  of  song 
your  mamma  would  ever  have  sung  in  the 
days  when  she  did  sing.  Will  your  ladyship 
come  a  little  nearer  to  me  ?  " 

Unwillingly  the  girl  did  as  she  was  asked, 
or  rather  ordered,  to  do. 

"  And  there's  something  else,  dearie  ! 
Now  you  mustn't  get  cross  with  me  for 
telling  you — if  Her  Grace  was  here,  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word." 

"  Say  away  !  I'm  sure  nothing  you  could 
say  would  make  me  cross."  And  she  looked 
boldly  into  the  grim  old  face. 

Lady  Hilda  uttered  those  words  just  the 
way  her  father  would  have  uttered  them. 
But  Mrs.  Parsleet  was  a  brave  woman,  and, 
according  to  her  lights,  she  always  did  what 
she  thought  to  be  her  duty. 

"  It's  being  noised  abroad "  she  began 

slowly  ;  and  then,  **  It's  said  below-stairs," 
she  went  on,  dropping  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ordinary,  "  that  Lord  Algy's  friend, 
Mr,  Ockenham,  is  going  to  be  dressed  up 
as  an  old  gentleman — and  a  furriner,  too. 
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And  that  you're  going  calling  on  some  of 
your  mamma's  friends  with  him  ? " 

She  looked  anxiously  at  the  lovely  muti- 
nous little  face  so  near  to  hers. 

"  Well,  what  if  we  are,  Mrs.  Parsleet  ? 
There's  no  harm  in  a  young  man  dressing 
up  as  an  old  man." 

''  I  don't  say  there's  any  harm,  dearie. 
But  I  do  think  it's  a  thing  that  His  Grace 
wouldn't  at  all  like  to  be  done — not  here, 
in  his  Castle." 

*'  Then  I  hope  father  will  never  know," 
the  girl  dared  not  add,  "  And  it  will  be 
very  horrid  of  you  to  write  and  tell  mother  !  " 
Instead,  she  observed  flippantly,  "  It's  done 
now  !  We're  just  starting.  In  fact  I  expect 
they're  waiting  for  me " 

She  ran  to  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Parsleet 
stared  woefully  after  her.  Lady  Hilda  was 
certainly  very  like  what  Her  Grace  had  been 
at  eighteen — wilful,  sometimes  even  very 
naughty  indeed,  though  never  sly,  as  some 
young  ladies  are  sly. 

The  vehicle  in  which  the  three  started  off 
on  their  high  adventure  was  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  victoria,  built  to  the  Duke's  orders 
many  years  ago  when  his  wife  was  a  young 
mothei*,  and  liked  to  have  all  her  boys  and 
girls  about  her  even  when  she  was  driving 
in  the  park.  The  carriage  held  four  com- 
fortably, and  so  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  stalwart  Lord  Algy  on  the  back  seat. 

As  the  merry  party  drove  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  they  were  just  a 
little  disappointed  that  they  didn't  excite 
more  notice.  They  felt  themselves  to  be,  and 
inde3d  they  were,  an  extraordinary  looking 
carriage-full.  Lady  Hilda,  in  her  pink  silk 
frock  and  large  leghorn  hat  wreathed  with 
flowers,  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  a 
fancy  ball. 

As  for  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Marly,  who 
sat  by  her  side,  he  looked,  if  very,  very  old, 
yet  dapper,  and  even  elegant,  in  his  black 
suit,  large  silk  scarf  arranged  like  a  stock 
round  his  neck,  and  an  old-fashioned  "  top- 
per "  which  had  belonged  to  the  Duchess's 
father,  and  which  she  kept,  though  her 
children  were  unaware  of  the  fact,  as  a 
cherished  relic.  In  his  hands,  covered  with 
lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  the  Marquis 
grasped  a  fine  old  walking-stick,  with  a 
curved  ivory  handle. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  funny  you  look  !  " 
exclaimed  Lady  Hilda,  going  off  into  a  peal 
of  laughter. 

"  No  funnier  than  you  do,"  interrupted 
her  brother  severely.     "  I  can't  think  why 


you  should  have  dressed  up,  too.  It  wasn't 
necessary  at  all.  It  may  make  the  old  chap 
suspect  there's  something  queer.". 

"  Oh,  no,  it  won't.  He  never  sees  any- 
one.'' She  turned  to  Colonel  Ashbury's 
grandson.     *'  Isn't  it  odd  of  him  ?  " 

The  person  addressed  fidgeted  uncomfort- 
ably. After  all,  the  man  they  were  hoping 
to  see  this  afternoon  was  his  own  grand- 
father, and  bore  what  had  once  been  his 
dead  mother's  name. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  funny  at  all,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  He's  led  a  most  tragic  life  since 
all  that  trouble.  He  was  turned  out  of  all 
his  clubs,  and  most  of  his  friends  cut  him." 

''My  grandfather,  mother's  father,  didn't," 
cried  Lady  Hilda  proudly. 

"  Almost  everyone  else  did  ;  and  he  went 
about  the  Continent  for  years,  like  the 
Wandering  Jew.  But  he  always  declared  he 
was  innocent,  you  know;  and  he  broke  with 
my  own  father,  his  son-in-law,  because  on 
being  asked  the  straight  question  my  father 
said  he  believed  he  had  cheated -" 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't,  after  all,"  said  Lady 
Hilda.  She  had  something  of  her  mother's 
generous  nature,  and  always  liked  to  think 
the  best  of  everybody. 

"I'm  the  only  human  being  related  to 
him  in  the  world.  It's  so  queer  we've  never 
met,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you'll  meet  him  now  !  We  shall 
be  there  very  soon." 

"  I  wonder  if  your  mother  would  approve 
of  what  we're  going  to  do  ?  "  said  the 
young  man. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she'd  approve ;  but 
Algy  will  make  it  all  right.  Algy  always 
gets  his  own  way  with  mother." 

Lord  Algy  leant  forward.  "  What's  that  ? 
Who's  taking  my  name  in  vain  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ockenham  wonders  if  mother  would 
approve  of  what  we're  doing." 

"  Too  late  to  think  of  that !  We've  got 
to  go  through  with  it.  It  was  you  who 
made  me  write  that  letter,  Hilda.  Colonel 
Ashbury  is  expecting  us — we  can't  get  out 
of  it  now." 

Stately  Whittingford  House  looked  vast  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  the  early  spring  day, 
and,  as  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  high 
flight  of  marble  steps  leading  up  to  the  huge 
mahogany  front  door,  even  Lord  Algy  began 
to  feel  rather  nervous. 

"  I'll  ring  the  bell !  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 
"  You  two  stay  in  the  carriage."  And 
jumping  down,  she  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang 
the  bell. 
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A  moment  later  tlie  door  was  slowly 
opened  by  an  aged-looking  butler. 

"  I  think  Colonel  Ashbury  is  expecting 
us,"  said  Lady  Hilda,  in  an  ill-assured 
voice,  "  my  brother  sent  him  a  note  this 
morning." 

"  The  Colonel  received  Lord  Algernon's 
letter,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
your  ladyship,  and  your  ladyship's  friend." 

The  old  man  was  looking  at  her  a  little 
hard.  What  a  strange-looking  "  get-up  " 
was  this  lovely  young  lady's — especially  as 
it  was  far  from  warm  to-day. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  she  exclaimed 
childishly. 

Then  she  turned  and  ran  down  the  steps. 
"  It's  all  right !  He's  going  to  see  us  ! 
Come  on " 

"  Colonel  Ashbury  hopes  you  will  send 
your  carriage  round  to  the  stables.  He 
expects  you  to  stay  to  tea,  my  lady." 

A  look  of  astonishment  ^ame  over  the 
man-servant's  face  when  he  saw  the  very 
peculiar-looking  old  gentleman  who  formed 
one  of  the  little  party.  He  reminded  the 
butler  of  a  portrait  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington,  painted  in  extreme  old  age. 

Soon  they  were  standing  in  the  bleak- 
looking  black  and  white  hall. 

Pretty  little  Lady  Hilda  said  suddenly : 
*'  Are  you  Mr.  Cherry  ?  " 

*'  I  am,  your  ladyship." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  known  my 
mother." 

"  Of  course  I  remember  Her  Grace  !  If  I 
may  make  so  bold,  your  ladyship's  very  like 
her,  as  she  was  when  I  last  saw  her.  But 
long  before  then  the  two  families  were  very 
intimate  " — he  coughed  a  little  awkwardly 
— "  and  I  was  asked  in,  together  with  my 
wife,  who  was  Colonel  Ashbury 's  cook,  to  see 
your  poor  grandmamma  dressed  up  for  the 
J)rawing  Room,  when  she  was  presented  on 
her  marriage." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  awe.  How 
very,  very  old  he  must  be  ! 

"  Lady  Hilda  Ardvilly,  Lord  Algernon 
Ardvilly,  and ?  " 

"  The  Marquis  de  Marly,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  party  quickly. 

For  a  moment  they  all  hung  back,  then 
Lord  Algernon  walked  forward  with  his 
sister  into  the  fine  library  where  their  host 
was  awaiting  them,  v 

The  first  thing  that  struck  the  girl,  as 
she  gazed  at  the  man  who  stood,  his  hand 
outstretched,  before  her,  w^as  that  he  was 
ludicrously  like  his  grandson.  He  had  the 
same  neat  features,  the  same  short,  spare, 


upright  figure,  and  even  the  same  way  of 
standing,  as  young  Ockenham. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  your  mother's 
daughter  to  my  house,"  said  Colonel  Ash- 
bury with  elaborate  courtesy.  '^  I  hope  the 
Duchess  is  well  ?  It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ber." 

'*  May  I  introduce  the  Marquis  de  Marly, 
Colonel  Ashbury  ?  He  is  a  great  connois- 
seur, and  is  longing  to  see  your  pictures," 
said  Lord  Algernon  gravely. 

And  then  he  nearly  choked,  for  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  queer  falsetto  voice,  suddenly 
observed  :  "  What  a  be-autiful  house  ! 
What  super-rb  pictures  !  What  attractive 
books !  " 

His  host  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  he 
answered  civilly,  "  I  hope,  Monsieur  de  Marly, 
that,  you  will  allow  me  to  show  you,  before 
we  have  tea,  the  Correggio  which  I  under- 
stand you  specially  desire  to  see  ?  "  And 
he  looked  inquiringly  at  the  oddly  attired 
old  man. 

Though  the  Frenchman  spoke  English  but 
poorly,  he  showed  such  a  real  knowledge  of, 
and  interest  in,  certain  schools  of  old  Spanish 
and  Italian  painting,  that  Colonel  Ashbury's 
heart  warmed  to  him.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Hilda — at  whom 
the  host  looked  with  a  very  kindly  feeling, 
because  of  her  likeness  to  her  mother — knew 
nothing  of  ait ;  and  as  he  escoited  "  the 
Marquis  "  back  to  the  library,  which  was  his 
real  living-room,  he  murmured,  "  I  under- 
stand that  young  people  are  not  taught 
nowadays. any  thing  about  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  past.  When  I  was  a 
youth,  say  over  fifty  years  ago,  everyone  in 
a  certain  class  of  life  was  taught  to  distin- 
guish a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one." 

"  Sapristi  !  Out  !  "  exclaimed  the  Marquis 
de  Marly,  speaking  French  for  the  first 
time.  That  had  been  his  great  exclamation 
in  the  farce  where  he  had  played  the  part 
he  was  playing  now. 

They  all  three  made  an  excellent  tea,  and 
Colonel  Ashbury  felt  mildly  surprised  to  see 
that  the  old  Frenchman  was  enjoying  that 
peculiarly  English  meal  as  if  to  the  manner 
born.  They  had  been  too  excited  at  the 
thought  of  their  coming  adventure  to  eat 
much  lunch.  As  for  their  host,  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  entertaining  this  odd  party. 

Then  suddenly  he  bethought  himself  that 
it  was  rather  strange  that  this  lovely  child 
— she  did  not  look  more  than  sixteen — should 
be  acting  hostess  to  an  old  French  noble- 
man. 
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"  I  understand  that  your  parents  are 
absent  just  now,  Lord  Algernon  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir.  They  were  lent  a  villa  at 
Monte  Carlo  by  an  old  friend  of  my  mother, 
Lady  Kilbowie." 

"  Lady  Kilbowie  ?  Why,  of  course,  I 
remember  her.  I  knew  her,  too,  when  she 
was  a  girl."  And  he  sighed  a  quick,  sad 
sigh.  "  I  suppose  the  Marquis  has  been 
at  the  Castle  some  time  ?  " 

Now  that,  as  Lord  Algernon  said  to  him- 
self, was  a  poser.  But  he  took  the  fence 
flying,  as  he  described  it  afterwards  to  his 
somewhat  horrified  elder  brother. 

*'  The  Marquis  came  over  to  see  the  French 
pictures  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  he 
finds  London  very  trying  at  this  time  of 
year,  so  my  mother  suggested  that  he 
should  come  down  for  a  rest.  He  is  going 
back  to  Paris  in  a  few  days." 

Time  was  going  on,  also  Lord  Algernon 
was  getting  a  little  nervous,  so  he  pinched 
his  sister's  arm  hard.  Surely,  he  reminded 
himself  crossly,  it  is  always  the  lady  of  the 
party  who  gets  up  and  says  good-bye  ? 

Lady  Hilda  turned  on  him  quickly. 
"  Don't  do  that,  Algy !  You're  hurting 
me." 

He  said  in  a  low  voice :  "  We're  tiring 
Colonel  Ashbury.     Get  up,  you  silly  thing  !  " 

But  their  host  had  overheard  the  brotherly 
admonition.  "  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
you  both  here.  I'm  not  at  all  tired,  and  I 
hope  you'll  stay  a  little  longer." 

He  moved  close  to  Lady  Hilda,  and  he 
was  sorry  and  surprised  to  see  that  her 
cheeks  were  rouged,  and  her  lips  painted. 
What  a  strange  thing  that  the  mother  he 
still  thought  of  as  "  Laura  "  should  allow 
her  young  daughter  to  make  up  like  this  ! 
Colonel  Ashbury  had  "  looked  up  "  Lord 
Algernon  and  this  little  lady  in  his  old 
Peerage  that  very  morning,  so  he  knew  she 
was  barely  seventeen.  And  then  all  at  once 
it  struck  him  that  her  dress  looked  quite 
imlike  the  straight  up  and  down  frocks 
worn  by  the  young  women  who  formed  part 
of  his  own  considerable  household,  when 
they  went  of!  to  the  town  hard  by,  smartly 
attired  for  an  afternoon  or  evening  out. 

The  dress  Lady  Hilda  was  wearing  to-day 
looked  almost  like  a  fancy  dress.  But  per- 
haps Duchess  Laura  didn't  approve  of 
modern  fashions.  In  any  case,  the  child 
looked  very  charming  in  her  panniered  pink 
gown  and  flower-laden  leghorn  hat.  Still, 
if  she  had  been  his  granddaughter  he  would 
very  soon  have  put  an  end  to  that  rouge 
and — what  was  it  called  ? — lipstick. 


At  last  he  accompanied  the  party  to  the 
front  door ;  and,  as  farewells  were  exchanged, 
he  could  not  help  being  amused  by  the 
Marquis  de  Marly's  extraordinary  bowings 
and  scrapings,  and  over-effusive  thanks  for 
his  entertainment.  The  old  man  might 
have  stepped  out  of  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth. 

At  last,  however,  the  adieux  were  all  said, 
and  the  lonely  master  of  Whittingford  House 
stood  gazing  at  the  three  while  they  packed 
themselves  into  the  roomy  victoria.  Evi- 
dently the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Andrews 
were  old-fashioned  folk,  and  no  doubt  they 
hated  motors  as  much  as  he  did  himself. 

Unmindful  of  the  cold  spring  wind,  he 
gazed  after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled  slowly 
down  the  long  avenue.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
snatched  a  dream-like  hour  out  of  one  of 
those  careless  days  when  he  was  a  good- 
looking,  debonair,  popular  man-about-town, 
before  disgrace,  despair,  and  bitter  shame 
had  all  come  on  him  together. 

in. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  had  been  home  about 
an  hour,  and  the  Duchess  was  resting  in 
her  boudoir.  The  long  journey  had  tired 
her,  but  she  felt  very  happy,  for  the  holiday 
had  been  a  great  success,  and  oh  !  how  glad 
she  was  to  be  home  again. 

And  then  she  heard  the  Duke's  voice  : 
"  Are  you  there,  Laura  ?     May  I  come  in  ?  " 

She  roused  herself.  "  Come  in  !  What  is 
it,  darling  ?  " 

He  walked  in,  holding  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand.     "  Look  at  that !  " 

She  saw  that  he  was  putting  a  strong 
constraint  on  himself. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  "  She  jumped 
off  the  sofa  and  looked  so  frightened  that 
his  heart  softened. 

"  Nothing  of  any  real  consequence,"  he 
said  hastily.  "  But  still  I  wouldn't  have 
had  it  happen  for  a  thousand  pounds  !  " 

Hastily  she  took  from  him  the  double 
sheet  of  old-fashioned  note-paper,  and  saw 
written  there,  in  a  handwriting  with  which 
she  had  once  been  familiar,  the  following 
words  : 

''  Colonel  Ashbury  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Duke  of  St.  Andrews.  He  pre- 
sumes that  the  Duke  is  unaware  of  the 
impudent  trick  which  was  played  on  the 
15th  inst.  by  his  son.  Lord  Algernon  Ard- 
villy,  on  Colonel  Ashbury. 

"  It  has  only  just  been  brought  to  Colonel 
Ashbury's  notice  that  the  party  of  young 
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people  who  called  at  Whittingford  House, 
and  were  courteously  received  there,  included 
a  young  Englishman  masquerading  as  an 
aged  Frenchman — *  the  Marquis  de  Marly,' 
forsooth. 

"  Colonel  Ashbury  regards  himself  as 
entitled  to  a  very  humble  apology  from  the 
three  who  took  part  in  this  unworthy  and 
impertinent  joke." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  Duchess 
suddenly ;  "  there's  some  mistake.  Why, 
the  idea's  absurd  !  Why  should  Algy  have 
done  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Let's  send  for  him  now,  and  see  at  once 
what  he  has  to  say,"  returned  the  Duke. 

Then  he  muttered  as  if  to  himself:  "  If 
it  had  only  been  anyone  else  in  the  world 


"  I'm  sure  it  isn't  true  !  "  ^ 

The  Duchess  pressed  the  bell  as  she  spoke, 
and  when  her  maid  appeared,  **  Will  you 
try  and  find  Lord  Algernon  ?  Please  ask 
him  to  come  here,  at  once,  to  my  boudoir," 
she  exclaimed. 

The  two  waited  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  Duke's  saying  kindly :  *'  Lthink  you're 
probably  right,  Laura.  I  can't  believe  that 
any  son  of  yours  could  do  such  an  ungentle- 
manly  thing,  even  in  joke." 

Lord  Algernon  came  in,  looking,  if  sur- 
prised, then  quite  happy.  But  when  he  saw 
his  father's  face  he  suspected,  as  he  after- 
wards ruefully  admitted  to  his  sister,  that 
there  must  be  horrid  mischief  in  the  wind. 

"  Algernon  ?  " —  the  Duke  very  seldom 
called  his  second  son  "  Algernon  " — "  I 
must  ask  you  to  look  at  this  letter  which 
I  have  just  received  from  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  faults,  was  the  closest,  and 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life  an  esteemed, 
friend,  of  your  mother's  father." 

Lord  Algernon's  face  changed  colour — 
from  a  healthy  brown  it  became  a  dusky  red. 

"  I  presume,"  went  on  the  Duke  in  an  icy 
tone,  *'  that  Colonel  Ashbury  has  been 
misinformed  ?  " 

*'  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  it's  true,  father. 
We  didn't  think  Colonel  Ashbury  would 
ever  find  it  out." 

"  That  is  less  than  no  excuse." 

The  Duke's  voice  was  very,  very  stern. 
**  Sit  down  here,  at  your  mother's  writing- 
table,  and  compose  the  humblest  apology 
you  can  invent.  Nothing  you  can  write 
will  meet  the  case,  and  of  course  I  shall 
have  to  write  an  abject  apology  as  well. 
But  however  I  word  it,  it  will  never  be 
abject  enough " 


The  Duke  turned  away  ;  he  was  overcome 
with  angry,  pained  annoyance,  all  the  more 
intense  because  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  at  no  time  of  his  life  would  have  had 
the  smallest  sympathy  with  a  practical  joke. 

"  Oh,  Algy "  The  Duchess  was  sob- 
bing now.  "  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing 
to  Colonel  Ashbury  !  I  ought  to  have  got 
in  touch  with  him  long  ago.  Of  course,  he 
i^ust  feel  bitter  and  sore  with  me.  This 
letter  proves  it.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I've  never  felt  so  unhappy 
before " 

On  hearing  those  terrible  words,  uttered 
by  the  being  he  loved  most  in  the  world. 
Lord  Algernon  rushed  forward,  and  though 
he  was  not  far  from  twenty-three,  he  felt 
as  if  in  another  moment  he  would  burst  out 
crying. 

**  Mother  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  don't  say 
that  1  Do  forgive  me — ^though  I  shall  never, 
never  forgive  myself  for  having  made  you 
so  unhappy  !  " 

"  Whatever  made  you  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing  ?  "    she  asked  piteously. 

The  Duke  suddenly  turned  on  his  son. 
**  Who  was  the  young  man  who  lent  himself 
to  this  masquerade  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely. 
"  To  think  that  you  should  have  asked  to 
my  house  any  young  man  willing  to  lend 
himself  to  such  a  stupid  trick " 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  we  did  it.  Oh,  what 
idiots  we  were  !  "  cried  Lord  Algy.  But  he 
was  determined  not  to  give  his  friend  or  his 
sister  away.  "  You  see,  father,  we'd  asked 
down  young  Ockenham  for  the  week-end 


"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  You're  not  going 
to  tell  me  young  Ockenham  dressed  up  like 
an  old  Frenchman  ?  " 

*'  Ockenham  ?  "  repeated  the  Duchess. 
"  You  don't  mean  Colonel  Ashbury 's  own 
grandson  ?  "  And  her  voice  trembled  with 
horror.  She  felt  she  was  living  through  a 
hideous  nightmare. 

.  "  That's  why  we  did  it,"  said  Lord  Algy 
ruefully.  "  Ockenham  was  very,  very  anxi- 
ous to  see  his  grandfather.  He's  fearfully 
^dod  at  private  theatricals,  and  so  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  way  of  smuggling  him  into 
Whittingford  House." 

*'  And  was  Colonel  Ashbury  really  taken 
in  ?  "  asked  the  Duke.  "  If  so,  the  poor 
old  chap's  mind  must  be  giving  way ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  father.  His  mind's  all  right, 
though  he  was  quite  taken  in.  I  wonder  who 
the  deuce  told  him  1  " 

"  As  this  escapade  of  yours  must  have 
been  known  to  everybody  in  the  town  as 
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well  as  in  tlie  Castle,"  observed  his  father 
dryly,  '*'  the  wonder  is  that  he  didn't  know 
sooner  than  he  did." 

The  Duchess  looked  quickly  at  the  Duke. 
She  could  see  that  he  was  not  quite  so  angry 
as  he  had  been  a  few  moments  ago. 

*'  We  must  hope  that  he'll  never  find  out 
who  the  French  marquis  was,"  slie  said 
quietly. 

"  I've  never  written  a  letter  of  apology. 
I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  mumbled  Lord 
Algy,  in  a  shamefaced  voice. 

"  I  should  have  thought  your  conscience 
would  dictate  the  right  form  of  words  to 
use,"  said  his  father  with  renewed  sternness. 
''  However,  I'll  make  a  rough  draft  of  what 
I  think  you  ought  to  write,  and  then,  if 
you  agree,  you  can  copy  it." 

He  sat  down  at  his  wife's  writing-table, 
and  after  a  painful  pause,  started  writing. 
He  wrote  on  and  on  for  what  seemed  both 
to  his  wife  and  to  his  son  a  long  time. 

At  last  he  got  up.  "  There  !  I've  done 
my  best.  You  may  think  it  too  abject. 
But,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  it 
can't  be  too  abject  in  my  opinion." 

He  left  the  room,  and  the  Duchess  threw 
her  arms  round  her  son's  neck.  "  It's  so 
unlike  you,"  she  said,  "  to  do  such  a  very 
impertinent  thing  to  a  man  more  than  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandfather." 

*'  Ockenham  told  Hilda  that  he'd  give 
anything  to  see  Colonel  Ashbury.". 

"  I  suppose  it  was  Hilda's  idea,  eh  ?  " 
And  as  her  son  remained  silent,  she  went 
on  :  "  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  guessed 
that  before  1  The  child's  always  been  crazy 
about  dressing  up." 

''  Still,  it  was  my  fault,  mother." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  was.  Sit  down  over 
there  and  copy  the  letter  your  father  has 
written  for  you,  dear  boy.  I'll  have  my 
car  round  in  half  an  hour,  and  take  your 
letter  myself  to  the  poor  old  man.  I  think 
I  can  make  it  all  right." 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  are  a  brick  !  D'you 
think  father  will  ever  forgive  me  ? " 

"  Of  course  he'll  forgive  you.  But  I  don't 
think  he'll  ever  forget  it.  I'm  sure  I  sha'n't." 
And  she  sighed.  "  How  very,  very  silly  my 
poor  little  Hilda  is  for  her  age  !  " 

Lord  Algernon  said  quickly :  *'  Please  don't 
tell  father  she  had  any  part  in  it,  mother." 

"  I  can't  make  you  any  such  a  promise  as 
that,  my  dear.     You  must  leave  it  to  me." 

As  the  motor  drew  up,  in  the  twilight 
of  a  late  March  afternoon,  before  the  marble 
steps  of  Whittingford  House,  the  Duchess 


said  quickly  to  her  chauffeur :  "  I'll  get  out 
now  and  ring  the  bell  myself.  You  needn't 
stop;  I'll  walk  back." 

She  did  not  choose  that  anyone  should 
witness  her  discomfiture,  should  Colonel 
Ashbury,  her  father's  one-time  dearest  friend, 
refuse  to  receive  her.  So  she  watched  the 
car  disappear  down  the  long  avenue,  and 
then,  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  she  rang  the 
old-fashioned  bell. 

After  what  seemed,  to  one  who  was  not 
accustomed  ever  to  be  kept  waiting,  a  very 
long  time,  the  great  door  was  opened  slowly, 
and  an  old,  old  man  peered  out. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "    he  said  sharply. 

The  stranger  drew  herself  up.  "I  am 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Andrews,  and  I've  come 
to  see  if  Colonel  Ashbury  will  kindly  spare 
me  a  few  moments." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  walked 
through  into  the  dimly  lit  hall,  and  then 
she  faced  the  manservant.  "  I  hope  that 
you  remember  me  now.  Cherry.  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere." 

"  Your  Grace  looks  so  young  still ;  that 
deceived  me;  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so." 

She  smiled,  woman  enough  to  feel  pleased, 
as  well  as  touched,  by  the  excuse. 

"Do  try  and  get  Colonel  Ashbury  to  see 
me.  Cherry  !  I've  come  to  express  my  own 
and  the  Duke's  deep  regret  for  what  my 
foolish  children  did  the  other  day.  I've 
brought  with  me  a  letter  of  apology  from 
Lord  Algernon." 

She  had  taken  out  her  card-case,  and  on 
her  card  she  was  writing  in  pencil  the  words  : 
*'  I  do  beg  you  to  see  me  for  the  sake  of 
old  times."  And  she  had  signed  the  plead- 
ing words,  *'  Laura." 

"  I  daren't  show  in  Your  Grace  without 
telling  the  Colonel,  for  all  I've  been  with 
him  forty-seven  years." 

"  I  quite  understand  that.  I'll  wait 
here." 

"  Won't  Your  Grace  come  into  this  room  ? 
I  don't  like  the  thought  of  Your  Grace 
waiting  in  the  hall." 

'*  I'd  much  rather  wait  here,"  she  said 
decidedly. 

After  what  seemed  even  to  her  not  more 
than  a  very  few  moments,  old  Cherry 
returned,  and  though  he  was  far  too  well 
trained  a  servant  to  smile,  she  saw  at  once 
that  he  brought  good  news. 

"  Colonel  Ashbury  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  Your  Grace.  He's  quite  disturbed  that 
you  have  put  yourself  about  for  what  he 
knows*  was  just  a  practical  joke." 

3b 
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He  added  in  a  low  tone :  "I  know  my 
master  is  very  sorry  that  he  wrote  to  His 
Grace  about  the  matter." 

*'  He  has  no  reason  to  be  sorry,  Cherry." 
The  Duchess  spoke  feelingly.  "  I'm  sure 
the  Duke  would  have  written  an  even  more 
angry  letter  in  his  place." 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  one  can't  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  Your  Grace," 
ventured  Cherry. 

Then  he  conducted  the  Duchess  to  the 
library  where  Colonel  Ashbury  had  received 
with  such  kindness  and  courtesy  the  Castle 
Mummers. 

As  she  saw  her  father's  old  friend  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  though  she  knew 
him  to  be  a  very  old  man,  he  was  amazingly 
little  changed  since  the  day  when  she,  as  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  had  last  seen  him  during 
one  of  his  brief  furtive  visits  to  his  London 
house.  True,  his  hair,  which  had  then  still 
been  light  brown,  was  now  iron  grey.  But 
the  contour  of  his  face,  and  his  neat,  small 
features,  were  just  the  same,  and  he  looked 
years  younger  than  his  real  age. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  fire- 
place ;  near  by  there  stood  a  high  reading- 
lamp.  "  So  this  is  Laura,"  he  said,  and 
gazed  into  her  eyes. 

And  then :  ' '  I'm  ashamed,  deeply  ashamed, 
to  think  that  my  ill-considered,  intemperate 
letter  should  have  given  you  the  trouble  to 
come  here  yourself."  He  added,  as  if  to 
himself :  "  Yet  I  should  bless  anything 
which  brought  about  a  meeting  between  me 
and  my  dear  Robin's  daughter." 

She  murmured :  "  We  were  away,  and  so 
was  our  sensible  eldest  boy,  Ardvilly.  He 
would  never  have  allowed  such  a  foolish, 
impertinent  practical  joke  to  be  played,  had 
he  been  at  home." 

**  We'll  think  and  say  no  more  about  it, 
Laura — if  I  may  call  you  so.  I'm  a  peppery 
old  chap,  and  I  suppose  the  fact  was  that 
I  felt  incensed  at  being  so  entirely  taken 
in  !  " 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly.  "  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  rather  odd-looking 
old  chap  with  whom  I  tried — I  flattered 
myself,  successfully — ^to  make  polite  con- 
versation, was  really  a  young  man.  In 
fact,  when  I  first  was  told  of  it  I  refused  to 
believe  it !  Partly,  I  confess,  because  this 
pseudo-French  Marquis  showed  such  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  art,  and  of  the 
branch  of  art  in  which  I  have  always  been, 
as  you  know,  especially  interested." 

"  He  is  a  very  nice,  intelligent,  and  culti- 
vated young  man,"  faltered  the  Duchess. 


Was  it  possible  that  her  host  had  no  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  identity  of  "  the  Marquis  de 
Marly"? 

"  Is  the  young  gentleman  still  at  the 
Castle  ?  If  he  is,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  cleverness  of  his  make-up. 
Though  the  title  he  chose  ought  to  have 
made  me  suspicious.  He  might  as  well  have 
styled  himself  *Duc  de  Versailles! '  " 

''  He  left  some  time  ago,"  she  said  quickly, 
and  then  she  handed  him  an  envelope. 
"  This  is  Algy's  letter  of  apology.  I  know 
you  will  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  written.     Please  read  it  now." 

He  read  the  letter  through,  slowly. 

"  A  very  handsome  letter  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  It  does  your  son's  heart  and  mind  great 
credit." 

He  crumpled  up  the  letter,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

"  We've  been  wondering,"  said  the  Duchess 
timidly,  "  whether  you'd  do  us  a  great 
kindness  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  gravely.  "  If  it's  in 
my  power  to  do  it,  I  certainly  will." 

"  We  want  you  to  come  over  and  stay 
with  us  this  next  week-end.  We  shall  only 
have  one  or  two  young  people,  and  it  will 
give  me,  especially,  such  real  happiness  to 
havjB  you  under  my  roof." 

Turning  away,  she  melted  into  tears. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  asking, 
my  dear.  I  stayed  away  from  my  native 
land  for  full  fifteen  years ;  and  now  that 
I'm  back,  I  not  only  feel  a  ghost — lam  a 
ghost,  Laura." 

"  But  you  will  come ?  " 

E^agerly  she  dashed  away  the  tears  from 
her  eyes.  "  Everything  shall  be  done  to 
make  you  comfortable  !  "  And  then  she  saw 
she  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  made  comfortable," 
he  said  stiffly.  "  I  suffer  as  yet  from  none 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Sometimes," 
— and  then  he  gave  a  weary  sigh — "  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  doomed  to  live  for  ever  !  All 
the  people  who  meant  anything  to  me  are 
dead— both  those  who  were  faithful,  and 
those  who  were  faithless.  Even  Jenny's 
odious  husband  has  gone  now." 

"  But  Jenny  " — she  looked  at  him  straight, 
though  she  was  shivering  inwardly — **  left  a 
son :  Jerry  Ockenham.  He's  a  delightful 
young  fellow.  My  two  elder  boys  know 
him  quite  well." 

"  He's  never  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  get  in  touch  with  me."  The  old  man  spoke 
with  bitterness.  "  But,  then,  why  should 
he  ?     Everything  I  possess,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  this  place,  is  bound  to  go  to  him  at 
my  death.  Of  course  he  knows  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  His  father  certainly  remembered 
it  when  he  quarrelled  with  me,  and  caused 
my  only  child  to  do  so,  too." 

''^  You're  unjust  to  this  boy — you  are, 
indeed  !  Jerry  Ockenham  is  most  anxious 
to  meet  you — he  told  my  girl,  Hilda,  that 
it  was  the  greatest  wish  he  had  in  the  world." 

"  Very  odd  of  him  to  tell  that  to  a  young 
lady,  however  charming,  when — forgive  me, 
Duchess,  for  reminding  you  of  it — ^there's 
the  post  open  to  him.  Nowadays  motors 
annihilate  distance ;  and  as  he's  a  rich  man 
now,  I  presume  he  has  a  motor.  He  could 
have  come  down  here  any  day  and  asked  to 
see  me." 

"  He  was  in  a  difficult  position.  You 
had  quarrelled  with  his  father " 

*'  I  had  reason  to,"  said  the  old  man 
grimly. 

IV.  r 

Four  days  later  the  Duke,  the  Duchess, 
Lord  Algernon,  and  Lady  Hilda  were  in  the 
long  library  of  the  Castle.  It  was  tea-time, 
and  they  were  expecting  Colonel  Ashbury. 

To  the  Duchess  th6  minutes  seemed  like 
hours.  She  felt  nervous  and  anxious,  the 
more  so  that  she  knew  the  Duke  was  qi\ite 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  certain  scheme  she 
had  evolved  just  after  her  visit  to  Whitting- 
ford  House. 

At  last  her  quick  ears  heard  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  doors,  and  she  began  walking 
quickly  down  the  book-lined  room. 

"  Colonel   Ashbury,    Your  Grace." 

Being  the  manner  of  men  and  women 
they  happened  to  be,  no  one  looking  on 
would  have  supposed  that  there  was  any- 
thing at  all  untoward  in  the  meeting  between 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  just  arrived  at 
the  Castle  on  a  week-end  visit,  and  these 
four  who,  in  their  different  ways,  were  all 
so  painfully  anxious  to  do  him  honour.' 

As  he  shook  hands  with  Lord  Algy,  Colonel 
Ashbury  smiled  a  curious,  thin  smile. 
*'  It's  you  I  have  to  thank,  young  man,  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  here  ;  and  I  do  thank 
you." 

Lord  Algy,  for  once  at  a  loss,  muttered 
awkwardly :  "  It's  very  good  of  you,  sir,  to 
say  that.  I'll  never  cease  reproaching 
myself " 

But  the  other  cut  him  short.  "  Tut ! 
tut!  A  joke's  a  joke.  And  as  for  *the 
Marquis  '—he  ought  to  have  been  called  de 


Carabas — I've  retained  a  most  pleasant 
recollection  of  him  !  Will  you  tell  your 
young  friend  that — next  time  you're  in 
touch  with  him  ?  " 

The  Duchess  took  her  guest's  hand.  She 
led  him  close  to  the  fire,  and  threw  a  quick 
look  of  dismissal  at  her  son  and  daughter. 

"Our  young  friend  is  here,"  she  said, 
"  also  staying  this  week-end." 

The  Duke  looked  as  if  he,  too,  would  have 
liked  to  run  away,  and  leave  her  to  carry 
out  the  plot  she  had  hatched. 

The  Duchess  took  pity  on  him.  "  I  know 
you've  a  letter  to  write,  James,  before  the 
post  goes,"  she  exclaimed.  "I'll  stay  on 
here  for  a  little  while  with  Colonel  Ash- 
bury." 

Then  she  turned  to  the  old  man.  "  Algy's 
friend  wants  to  tell  you  himself  how  very 
much  ashamed  he  is  of  what  he  did.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  so  very  anxious  to  see 
you " 

"  To  see  my  Correggio,  you  mean  ?  He 
would  have  been  welcome  to  do  that  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  masquerading  as  an 
old  Frenchman " 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Hilda,  hidden  in  a  room 
which  opened  into  the  long  library,  was 
"  hinging  up,"  as  she  expressed  it  to  herself, 
Jerry  Ockenham  to  go  through  the  door — 
and  at  last  she  succeeded. 

As  the  young  man  came  down  the  room 
towards  the  fireplace,  holding  his  head  high, 
the  Duchess  went  forward  to  meet  him. 
Putting  her  hand  through  his  arm,  she 
brought  him  up  to  her  old  friend,  "  Here 
is  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  t)oesh*'t  Ke  remind  you  of  someone  ?  " 

But,  even  so,  Colonel  Ashbury  had  as  yet 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  Well,  young  sir,  you  look  very  much 
more  to  your  advantage  now  than  you 
did " 

And  then  suddenly  he  stopped. 

"  Is  it ?  "  he  asked.     And  then  again, 

in  a  tone  of  painful  agitation  :  "  Is  it ?  " 

"  — Jenny's  son  ?  Of  course  it  is  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Duchess. 

"  After  what  you  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  I  felt  that  I  might  venture  to  bring 
you  together.  Jerry's  one  wish,  all  his  life, 
has  been  to  make  friends  with  you." 

"  It  has  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
sincerely. 

And  then  the  Duchess  melted  away,  and 
the  old  man  and  his  grandson  were  left 
alone  together. 


BRAVERY    TOWN. 

BY   WILFRID    THORLEY. 

"DOYS,  will  you  go  to  Bravery  ? 

"^^^     Bravery  Town's  new  built, 

Its  stones  are  brighter  than  our  stones  be, 

Its  soil  is  a  golden  silt, 
And  if  you  would  go  to  Bravery  Town 

You  must  wash  your  soul  of  guilt. 

We'll  go  to  Bravery  Town,  we  will; 

Bravery  Town's  our  prize 
Which  no -one  reaches  with  thoughts  of  ill, 

Lazy  or  full  of  lies, 
And  if  you  would  go  to  Bravery  Tov/n 

You  must  be  brave  and  wise. 


Roads  into  Bravery  wind  about, 

Bravery  Town's  set  high  ; 
You'll  tread  in  dark  through  the  Woods  of  Doubt 

With  never  a  glimpse  of  sky, 
And  if  you  would  go  to  Bravery  Town 

You  must  not  fear  to  die. 

Turn  back  ?    Nay  f    Though  between  the  fells 

The  rocky  path  run  strait 
And  no  star  shine,  but  only  Hell's 

Bright  levin  glare  with  hate, 
Yet  at  the  last  God's  sentinels 

Shall  greet  us  at  the  Gate. 


WINNING  THE 
WANAZOA 

By  RALPH   DURAND 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    CHARLES    CROMBIE 


THERE  are  moments  in  every  man's 
life  when  he  feels  that  he  has  reached 
a  definite  point  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  fame  and  fortune  or  whatever  it 
is  that  his  heart  most  desires.  Such  a 
moment  comes  to  one  when  first  he  is  told 
that  he  may  wear  a  First  Eleven  cap ; 
to  another  when  an  envelope,  torn  open 
with  trembling  fingers,  discloses  a  proof- 
sheet  rubber-stamped  with  the  words 
"  Please  correct  and  return  to  the  Editor  "  ; 
to  another  when  a  frock-coated  shop- 
walker beckons  to  him  and  says,  "  Mr. 
Robinson,  forward.  Show  this  ,lady  our 
new  line  in  cretonnes."  Such  a  moment 
came  to  Peter  Darrell  when  Sir  Humphrey 
Stark  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
gazetted  Assistant-Collector  on  probation 
in  the  Megobaniland  Civil  Service. 

^'  Most  men  are  appointed  to  our  service 
by  Downing  Street  on  the  strength  of  their 
having  taken  decent  degrees  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "  If 
Downing  Street  knew  that  you  couldn't 
pass  your  Little  Go  exam,  and  that  you 
have  been  working  in  this  country  at  a  sort 
of  navvy's  job,  they  would  consider  that 
I  wasn't  to  be  trusted  to  choose  my  own 
subordinates.  I  want  you  to  prove  that 
I  picked  on  the  right  man  when  I  selected 
you  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  offer 
you  a  particularly  difficult  job." 

*'  I'll  tackle  it,  sir,"  said  Darrell. 

''  Wait  till  you  hear  what  it  is.  The 
chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  living  near  Lake 
Madzikulu  have  put  their  thumb-marks 
to  a  treaty  by  which  they  agree  to  recognise 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  to  develop  the  country  by  making 
their  able-bodied  men  work  for  one  month 
in  each  year  at  road-making  or  whatever 
public  work  they  were  put  to,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  man  who  preferred 
it  might  pay  a  tax  of  three  shillings  a  year 


instead.  I  on  my  side  undertook  to  settle 
inter-tribal  disputes  without  bloodshed  and 
to  pay  each  chief  a  salary  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  irregular  revenues  of  which  the  treaty 
deprived   him. 

"  Of  all  the  chiefs  present  or  represented 
when  the  treaty  was  made  the  most  power- 
ful is  an  old  villain  name  Matipa,  para- 
mount chief  of  the  Wanazoa,  the  people 
who  live  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake, 
the  most  truculent  tribe  in  Megobani- 
land. Matipa 's  chief  induna  signed  the 
treaty  on  his  behalf  and  he  has  regularly 
received  the  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  trade 
stuff  that  w^as  promised  him,  but  he  hasn't 
made  a  yard  of  road,  his  people  have  paid 
no  tax,  and  he  continues  to  raid  his  neigh- 
bours. I  have  done  nothing  up  till  now 
because  I  had  no  one  to  spare  to  bring 
him  to  heel.  Frankly,  the  reason  why  I 
offer  you  the  job  is  because  I  can  afford  to 
lose  an  untried  man  better  than  one  who 
has  started  to  do  valuable  work  in  some 
other  district.  If  Matipa  kills  you  it  won't 
disorganise  the  service  as  much  as  would 
the  death  of  a  man  difficult  to  replace. 
What  do  you  say  about  it  ?  " 

Darrell  felt  as  proud  as  if  he  had  just 
been  dubbed  a  knight. 

"  When  shall  I  start,  sir  ?  " 

Sir  Humphrey  Stark  showed  what  he 
thought  of  his  new  Assistant-Collector  by 
rising  from  his  chair  and  thumping  him  on 
the   back. 

"  As  soon  as  MacLeod  is  ready  to  go  with 
you.  He  is  a  man  I  could  ill  spare,  but  he 
is  due  for  leave,  and  when  he  volunteered 
to  go  with  you  to  help  you  over  your  first 
interview  with  Matipa  I  couldn't  well 
refuse." 

"  That's  awfully  good  of  him,  sir." 

Although  Darrell  scarcely  knew  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  he  already  had  for  him  an 
admiration  that  almost  amounted  to  hero- 
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worship.  MacLeod  had  so  often  had  to 
rebuild  anew  on  the  ruins  of  disaster  that 
he  had  learned  how  to  smile.  His  eyes 
had  seen  death  in  so  many  guises— in  the 
charge  of  a  wounded  lion — at  the  bottom 
of  a  dry  well  when  his  water-bottle  was 
emptied — that  they  had  forgotten  how  to 
flinch.  In  his  company  peril  seemed  a 
gallant    adventure. 

"  You  can't  go  far  wrong  if  you  take  his 
advice,"  said  Sir  Humphrey.  "  No  one 
knows  the  African  better  than  he.  Now 
go  down  to  Brazenbridge's  stores  and  get 
some  clothes  that  are  more  suitable  for 
a  man  in  His  Majesty's  Service  than  those 
rags  you  are  wearing.  I  know  that  you've 
been  worrying  about  being  in  debt,  but  that 
needn't  trouble  you  any  more  because 
your  pay  starts  from  to-day  and  there's  the 
usual  tropical  outfit  allowance  due  to  you. 

H:  ^  ^  :^  H: 

Three  days  later  Brazenbridge's  launch, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  temporarily  char- 
tered by  the  Megobaniland  administration, 
steamed  away  from  Kilibula  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountainous,  almost  unexplored 
region  where  Matipa  reigned.  Two  canoes, 
lashed  alongside,  carried  a  black  sergeant 
and  twelve  privates  of  the  King's  African 
Eifle  Corps.  The  numerical  strength  of 
Darrell's  little  bodyguard  had  been  decided 
on  after  much  anxious  consideration  :  a 
smaller  body,  MacLeod  considered,  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  an  Assistant- 
Collector's  dignity,  whereas  a  larger  one 
would  have  aroused  the  fears  of  the  Wanazoa 
and  had  been  regarded  by  them  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  In  the  launch's  bows  were  a 
crateful  of  fowls,  a  couple  of  goats,  and  a 
sack  of  rice,  the  expedition's  first  week's 
rations.  Her  hold  was  so  full  of  Darrell's 
brand-new  outfit,  a  six  months'  supply  of 
groceries,  and  boxes  and  bales  of  trade- 
goods  for  administrative  expenses,  that  all 
the  least  perishable  stuff  had  to  be  carried 
on  deck.  As  befitted  his  new  dignity,  Dar- 
rell  now  owned  two  canvas  armchairs, 
but  for  lack  of  room  to  open  them  he  and 
MacLeod  had  to  sit  on  billets  of  firewood. 
They  were  careful  to  choose  green  billets 
for  fear  of  scorpions. 

"  And  now  to  give  you  a  few  tips,"  said 
MacLeod.  "  Don't  try  to  go  ahead  too 
fast.  Remember  that  if  we  could  clap  into 
prison  every  African  who,  from  our  point 
of  view,  deserves  it,  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
free  men  left  to  -grow  the  crops,  and  you 
aren't  going  to  tame  a  tribe  of  swash- 
buckling freebooters  in  six  months." 


**  I  don't  expect  to,"  said  Darrell. 

*'  The  African  doesn't  understand  our 
ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and 
unless  you  are.  very  dense  you  will  soon 
know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  blood- 
shed going  on  around  you,  old  people  who 
are  past  work  being  flung  to  hyaenas,  babies 
strangled  because  the  omens  at  their  birth 
were  unfavourable,  full-grown  men  poisoned 
after  being  accused  of  witchcraft.  Put  that 
sort  of  thing  down  with  a  firm  hand  when 
you  can,  but  when  you  can't  don't  get 
excited  or  disheartened,  especially  about 
the  poisoning  of  witches.  A  man  accused 
of  witchcraft  is  probably  innocent  of  that 
particular  offence,  but  the  witch-doctor 
who  accused  him  of  it  very  likely  knows 
something  else  about  him,  perhaps  difficult 
to  prove,  that  makes  the  community  well 
rid  of  him." 

"  You  said  *  probably  innocent,'  "  said 
Darrell.  *'  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  there 
is  sich  a  thing  as  witchcraft  1  " 

"A  good  deal  goes  on  in  Africa  that 
white  men's  science  can't  explain.  Let  it 
go  at  that.  About  murder — tackle  the 
problem  wholesale  before  letting  your  hair 
go  grey  about  individual  cases.  Put  a  stop 
to  raiding  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  if 
you*  get  on  the  track  of  a  Murder  Society 
don't  be  satisfied  till  you  have  absolutely 
stamped  it  out.  They  are  very  hard  to 
deal  with  because,  of  course,  they  try  not 
to  let  non-members  know  anything  about 
them.  When  I  was  on  the  Gold  Coast  I 
stamped  out  a  Society  the  members  of 
which  used  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  new 
moqn  for  a  cannibal  orgy  in  which  they  went 
down  on  all  fours  and  pretended  to  be 
hyaenas  as  they  gnawed  the  bones  of  the 
man  they  had  killed  for  the  purpose — at 
least  I  hope  I  stamped  the  Society  out : 
it's  a  thing  one  can't  be  sure  about." 

Darrell  sighed. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  MacLeod.  "  Get- 
ting nervous  about  the  job  being  a  bit 
above  your  weight  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that.  You  see,  there's  a  girl 
— I'm  hoping  she'll  come  out  some  day 
and  marry  me.  And  it's  rather  like  asking 
her  to  come  and  live  in  a  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  not  as  bad  as  all  that,"  said  Mac- 
Leod. "  Remember  that  the  black  man 
is  your  brother — a  very  much  younger 
brother — say  three  thousand  years  younger. 
He  is  in  about  the  same  stage  of  mental 
development  as  that  of  our  Ancient  British 
ancestors  who  used  to  burn  people  alive 
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in  wickerwork  cages.  He  is  a  very  much 
younger  brother  who  needs  a  lot  of  spanking 
for  the  evil  he  does,  and  deserves  to  be  given 
quite  a  lot  of  cake  when  he  behaves  himself 
well.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it  that  he  is 
a  liar  by  training  and  a  thief  by  instinct, 
cruel  because  he  hasn't  enough  imagination 
to  understand  what  cruelty  means,  prone 
to   murder   because  he    thinks    our    ideas 


not  his  fault.  I  admit  that  his  moral  sense 
is  undeveloped ;  it's  our  job  to  develop 
it  :  but  the  more  you  know  him  the  more 
you  will  realise  that  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected ways  he  can  be  a  gentleman." 

At  the  end  of  five  days'  steaming  the 
launch  rounded  an  oblong  promontory 
and  moored  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  river. 


*  I  want  you  to  prove  that  I  picked  on  the  right  man  when  I  selected  you,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going 
to  offer  you  a  particulariy  difficult  job.'     '  I'll  tackle  it,  sir,'  said  Darrell." 


about  the  sanctity  of  human  life  are  mere 
sentimental  rubbish — and  then  look  for  his 
good  points.  Loyalty  is  one  of  them.  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  met  an  African 
whom  I  could  trust  not  to  steal  my  sugar, 
but  I  know  scores  who  would  fight  to  the 
death  for  me.  Personally  I  like  my  black 
brother  :  I  admit  that  even  after  he  has 
just  bathed  he  smells  abominably ;    that's 


Darrell  jumped  ashore,  raced  to  the  crest 
of  the  promontory  and  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  wonder  and  delight.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  gloomy  forests  had  alternated 
with  plains  where  the  grass  was  so  high 
that  a  man  on  foot  could  see  no  more  than 
a  few  yards  ahead.  Here  on  either  side, 
dotted  with  candelabra-shaped  euphorbia 
and  grotesque  dropsical  baobab,   miles  of 
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rolling  down  stretched  away  and  away  to 
a  horizon  broken  by  jagged  mountain-tops. 
At  Kilibula  the  air  had  been  as  steamy  as  a 
hot-house  ;  here  it  was  clear  and  so  fresh 
that  it  was  a  joy  to  breathe. 

"  I'll  build  my  boma  here  on  this  head- 
land," said  Darrell  joyously.  "Winnie 
will  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  this  view. 
We'll  plant  orange  and  lemon  trees  on  the 
slope.  That  flat  bit  of  ground  will  do  for 
a  vegetable  garden." 

**  You  couldn't  build  in  a  better  place," 
said  MacLeod.  *'  It's  exposed  to  every 
wind ;  that'll  keep  it  cool.  There's  no 
stagnant  water  near  to  breed  mosquitoes 
— that'll  save  you  from  fever.  The  water 
in  the  pool  yonder  is  so  clear  that  you  can 
bathe  in  it  without  fear  of  crocodiles  :  and 
being  by  the  lake-side  will  simplify  the 
transport  problem." 

"  I  might  even  use  that  flat  bit  of  ground 
for  a  tennis-court.  Winnie  is  hot  stuff  at 
tennis." 

"  My  mind  wasn't  leaping  so  far  ahead 
as  tennis-courts,"  said  MacLeod.  '*  I  was 
going  to  point  out  that  the  main  reason 
why  you  should  make  your  homa  here  is 
that,  as  the  Wanazoa  are  not  canoe-men, 
you  would  be  safe  from  attack  on  three 
sides,  and  by  building  a  strong  stockade 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  the  peninsula 
you  could  turn  the  place  into  a  miniature 
Gibraltar." 

^  H:  ^  H<  ^ 

Matipa  sat  in  the  shade  of  his  council-hut 
on  a  carved  stool  that  it  was  treason  for  any- 
one but  himself  to  sit  on.  On  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  him  sat  his  elders,  minor  chiefs, 
councillors,  diviners,  witch-doctors  and  rain- 
makers. Behind  them  in  a  half-circle, 
shield  on  arm,  stood  his  bodyguard,  picked 
men,  each  entitled  to  cut  more  nicks  in  his 
spear-haft  than  he  had  fingers  on  his  hand. 

Matipa  himself  was  in  full  dress.  Bound 
to  his  brows  was  a  head-dress  of  nodding 
ostrich  plumes.  A  string  of  lion's  claws 
encircled  his  neck.  From  his  waist  hung 
an  apron  of  leopard's  tails.  Bracelets  and 
anklets  of  ivory  jangled  as  he  moved. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  the 
tallest  and  most  active  member  of  the 
Wanazoa.  Now  he  could  truthfully  claim 
only  to  be  the  fattest.  His  arms  were  as 
thick  as  most  men's  legs,  his  vast  paunch 
quivered,  and  he  wheezed  when  he  spoke. 

The  Court  herald,  whose  duty  it  was 
each  morning  at  sunrise  to  recite  the  praises 
of  Matipa,  King  of  the  Wanazoa,  used  to 
announce  that  the  earth  trembled  when  he 


moved  and  that  he  was  the  most  powerful 
monarch  the  world  had  ever  known.  Ma- 
tipa, who  knew  no  monarch  except  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  that  his  people  periodically 
raided,  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either 
statement  was  any  more  exaggerated  than 
the  other.  Never  since  he  had  first  sat 
on  his  ebony  stool  of  state  had  any  man 
approached  it  in  any  position  save  crawling 
along  the  ground,  never  had  any  of  his 
subjects  dared  to  look  him  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  never  when  he  coughed  or  sneezed 
had  any  man  within  hearing  neglected  to 
clap  his  hands  in  salutation.  If  Matipa 
sometimes  thought  he  was  divine  it  was 
not-  altogether  his  own  fault. 

On  this  particular  morning  Matipa  was 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  man  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  his  own  person.  He  was 
a  man  from  an  outlying  kraal  who  had 
met  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  recognise 
carrying  on  her  head  a  pot  of  fresh  brewed 
beer.  He  had  demanded  a  draught  of  it, 
had  disbelieved  her  when  she  said  it  was 
the  king's  beer,  and  with  rough  horseplay 
had  taken  the  beer  by  force. 

In  Matipa's  eyes  the  offence  was  almost 
sacrilegious.  There  was  also  the  practical 
consideration  that,  because  of  his  fear  of 
being  poisoned,  he  allowed  only,  a  trusted 
few  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  food. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  woman  say  that 
it  was  the  king's  beer  ?  "  demanded  Matipa 
sternly. 

"  No,   Great  One,"   faltered  the   culprit. 

Matipa  beckoned  to  the  Court  executioner. 

"  His  ears  are  no  use  to  him.  Cut  them 
off." 

The  executioner  obeyed. 

"  Did  you  not  smell  that  it  was  the 
king's  beer  ?  "  continued  Matipa. 

"  Grandfather,  Lion,  Great  Elephant, 
have  mercy  !  "  quavered  the  victim,  but 
Matipa  gloated  vindictively  as  he  signed 
to  the  executioner  again.  Then  the  dreadful 
catechism  was  resumed.  "  Could  you  not 
see  that  it  was  the  king's  beer  ?  Could 
you  not  taste  that  it  was  the  king's  beer  ?  " 

Even  when  the  poor  wretch  had  no  tongue 
with  which  to  reply  Matipa  was  not  satis- 
fied. "  His  hands  stole ;  cut  them  off. 
His  feet  led  him  astray ;  cut  them  off. 
Now  take  him  away  to  feed  the  hyaenas." 

A  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  King's 
African  Rifle  Corps  approached  the  bwalo 
at  the  regulation  quickstep,  halted  ten 
paces  away,  and  saluted  with  a  ringing 
smack  of  hand  on  rifle-butt.  Being  obvi- 
ously a  stranger  he  was  perhaps  unaware 
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that  he  should  have  adopted  a  more  grovel- 
ling way  of  entering  the  Royal  presence,  but 
Matipa,  pleased  with  himself  because  he 
thought  he  had  shown  a  pretty  wit  in  the 
punishment  he  had  devised  for  the  man  who 
had  tasted  his  beer,  was  disposed  to  over- 
look the  breach  of  etiquette.  Never  hav- 
ing seen  a  well-drilled  man  before,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  new-comer's  smartness 
and  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  enrol 
him  in  his  bodyguard. 

"  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  servant 
of  the  Great  White  King,"  announced  the 
Rifleman. 

"  There  is  no  king  greater  than  I,"  said 
Matipa. 

The  new-comer  did  not  argue  the  point. 

"  The  servants  of  the  Great  White  King 
are  coming  to  speak  to  you,  Matipa,"  con- 
tinued the  Rifleman.  ''  They  will  be  here 
before  the  noonday  shadows  begin  to 
lengthen." 

Matipa  scratched  his  fat  ribs  and  con- 
sidered. All  that  he  knew  about  the  Great 
White  King  was  that  one  of  the  indunas  of 
that  potentate,  whoever  he  might  be,  had 
five  years  before  invited  him  to  a  confer- 
ence at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Madzikulu, 
and  ever  since  had  sent  him  each  year  tri- 
bute in  the  form  of  cloth  of  a  kind  much 
finer  than  the  bark-cloth  made  by  the 
Wanazoa.  Matipa  had  not  himself  at- 
tended the  conference,  and  the  induna  who 
had  represented  him  had,  on  his  return 
from  it,  said  something  about  conditions 
which  attached  to  the  regular  payment  of 
the  tribute.  Matipa  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  those  conditions  at  the  time  and 
had   long   ago   forgotten   what   they   were. 

Every  year  chiefs  of  the  tribes  whose 
territories  adjoined  that  of  the  Wanazoa 
sent  Matipa  tribute  in  the  form  of  cattle, 
ivory  and  slaves.  Such  of  the  cattle  and 
slaves  as  he  did  not  need  for  his  own  use 
he  divided  amongst  his  warriors.  The  ivory 
he  bartered,  when  an  Arab  caravan  chanced 
to  visit  him,  for  flint-lock  muskets  and  gun- 
powder. 

He  was  a  just  man  according  to  his 
lights.  When  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  tribute  he  received  from  a  neigh- 
bouring chief  he  refrained  froni  raiding  that 
chief's  territories,  unless  he  had  a  new 
batch  of  recruits  in  his  army  who,  for  train- 
ing purposes,  had  to  be  sent  somewhere  to 
wash  their  spears  in  blood.  He  had  some- 
times thought  of  sending  a  regiment  to  raid 
the  territories  of  the  potentate  who  paid 
tribute  in  the  form  of  white  and  blue  cloth, 


in  the  hope  that  he  would  make  a  bid  for 
future  peace  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
that  tribute.  But  he  had  never  yet  carried 
that  plan  into  effect  because  the  induna 
he  had  sent  to  represent  him  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  far  end  of  Lake  Madzikulu 
had  told  him  that  the  white  man  with 
whom  he  had  spoken  was  not  the  White 
King  himself  but  merely  one  of  his  elders ; 
and  that  no  regiment  could  reach  the 
country  in  which  the  conference  had  taken 
place  in  less  than  a  month's  marching. 
Matipa  did  not  care  to  send  his  warriors  too 
far.  He  knew  from  experience  that  they 
were-  apt,  once  they  got  beyond  his  reach, 
to  hack  out  a  kingdom  for  themselves  in- 
stead of  returning  with  their  booty. 

"  Why  does  the  servant  of  this  king  you 
speak  of  wish  to  visit  me  ?  "   said  Matipa. 

"  He  has  put  no  words  into  my  mouth," 
said  the  Rifleman.  "  The  message  is  that 
he  will  speak  with  his  own  mouth." 

The  Rifleman's  answer  was  not  expressed 
in  terms  as  humble  as  Matipa  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  neat  way  of  showing 
that  he  regarded  both  messenger  and 
message  as  insolent  if  he  crucified  the 
Rifleman  on  some  tree  that  the  White 
King's  servant  would  have  to  pass.  The 
Rifleman  knew  perfectly  well  the  danger 
he  was  in  ;  he  had  known  the  danger  he 
ran  when  the  message  was  entrusted  to 
him.  Considering  that  five  years  before 
he  had  been  a  truculent  savage,  and  a 
cannibal  at  that,  the  fact  that  he  stood 
rigidly  to  attention  while  waiting  Matipa's 
answer  shows  the  power  of  discipline  ;  it 
also  shows  that  even  African  cannibals 
may  have  qualities  that  are  worth  developing. 

For  a  while  the  Rifleman's  fate  depended 
on  an  absolute  despot's  whim.  But  Matipa 
was  too  astute  a  man  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  a  jest.  What  saved  the  man's  life  was 
the  reflection  that  if  the  White  King's 
messenger  were  killed  the  White  King's 
next  tribute  might  be  withheld,  and  that 
if  it  were  withheld  it  might  be  difficult, 
the  source  from  which  it  came  being  so  far 
away,  to  enforce  payment  of  it. 

"  I  will  see  the  servant  of  the  White 
King,"  said  Matipa.  Then  he  beckoned 
to  one  of  his  own  messengers.  **  Take  this 
dog  and  find  him  a  bone  to  gnaw." 

He  *  *  *  * 

MacLeod  and  Darrell,  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Riflemen,  reached  the 
top  of  a  rise  and  paused  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from   their   foreheads.     In   front   of   them 
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was  a  little  cup-shaped  valley,  and  on  a 
knoll  beyond  a  stream  was  a  native  village 
of  about  two  bundled  buts  surrounding  a 
cattle  kraal  and  surrounded  by  a  ten-foot 
high  stockade  of  close-set  poles. 

"  Tbat'll  be  the  place,"  said  MacLeod. 
**  We'll  sit  down  and  have  a  smoke  while 
I  give  you  a  few  last  tips.  You  must  do 
all  the  talking  because  it  is  you  that  have 
got  to  stay  here  and  make  Matipa  behave 
himself.  If  I  did  the  talking  and  then  went 
away  he  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
then  start  to  take  your  measure.  I  want 
him  to  take  your  measure  before  I  leave 
you  to  it." 

MacLeod  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  silent 
for  a  while,  his  arms  clasping  his  knees, 
looking  down  at  the  kraal.  He  could  see, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  post  in  the  stockade, 
a  great  bird  that  he  knew  by  its  size  to  be  a 
vulture.  The  vulture  was  pecking  at  some- 
thing that  crowned  the  next  post.  The 
distance  was  too  great  for  MacLeod  to  see 
what  it  was  that  it  was  pecking  at,  but  from 
his  experience  of  such  chiefs  as  Matipa  he 
had  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  human  head. 
He  wondered  whether  the  vulture  would 
peck  at  his  own  and  Darrell's  eyes  before 
the  sun  went  down  :  but  he  kept  the  thought 
to  himself. 

**  The  first  thing  you  have  to  remember, 
he  said  presently,  "  is  that,  however  much 
you  may  feel  that  your  tail  is  between  your 
legs,  you  must  behave  as  if  you  are  top-dog 
and  jolly  well  mean  to  be  treated  as  top- 
dog.  That's  the  only  possible  line  to  take 
with  swashbucklers  like  Matipa.  When  you 
give  Matipa  the  present  we  have  brought 
him,  don't  behave  as  if  it  is  a  jolly  fine  pres- 
ent. Your  line  should  be  that  it's  very 
trivial  but  as  much  as  a  twopenny-half- 
penny person  like  Matipa  is  worth.  Then 
Matipa  will  give  you  a  present.  Don't  look 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  it ;  behave  as 
if  you  were  so  rich  that  you  wouldn't  accept 
a  present  at  all  except  as  a  matter  of  polite- 
ness ;  and  before  we  come  away  say  that  the 
people  in  the  village  may  have  it  to  divide 
among  themselves." 

*'  As  if  I  were  a  bloated  millionaire  dis- 
tributing tips  among  the  staff  of  an  hotel," 
suggested  Darrell. 

"  You  are  the  representative  of  a  king, 
and  you  have  got  to  behave  not  so  much  as 
the  King,  God  bless  him,  would  wish  you  to 
behave,  but  as  Matipa  would  expect  a 
powerful  king's  representative  to  behave. 
Be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  Matipa 
would  consider  undignified  or  menial." 


"  Such  as  what  ?  " 

'*  Well,  you  may  go  so  far  as  to  blow  your 
own  nose,  though  it  would  impress  Matipa 
if  you  had  a  bandazi  to  blow  it  for  you. 
Beyond  that  you  must  do  nothing  for 
yourself  that  you  can  tell  someone  else  to 
do.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  move  your 
chair  further  into  the  shade  you  mustn't 
move  it  there  yourself.  Call  one  of  the 
Eiflemen  to  do  it.  After  the  presents  have 
been  exchanged,  start  bucking  about  the 
greatness  of  the  king  you  have  the  honour 
to  serve,  and  pitch  it  strong." 

"  How  can  a  man  who  has  never  so  much 
as  seen  a  steam-engine  be  made  to  under- 
stand a  thing  like  the  British  Empire  ?  " 

"Don't  buck  about  steam-engines  or 
an3rbhing  of  that  sort.  Last  time  I  went 
on  leave  I  took  my  bandazi  home  for  the 
fun  of  seeing  him  gape  at  what  I  could 
show  him.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the 
Tube  and  the  moving  staircase  up  to  ground- 
level  left  him  absolutely  cold,  but  what  did 
impress  him  was  that  if  I  went  and  pressed 
my  thumb  against  a  little  ivory  knob  in 
the  wall  a  servant  came.  It  made  him 
think  that  in  my  owii  country  I  was  a  sort 
of  Aladdin.  In  talking  about  the  power 
of  the  King  you  must  use  illustrations  that 
Mktipa  can  understand.  When  you  think 
you  have  talked  enough  about  that  give 
Matipa  his  orders.  Don't  say  you  advise 
him  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing.  Say 
he  is  to  do  it.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to 
threaten,  let  your  threat  be  as  lurid  as  your 
imagination  will  run  to.  But  don't  threaten 
unless  you  must.  Your  best  line  is  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Matipa  will  knuckle 
under  and  obey  your  orders." 

"  What's  troubling  me,"  said  Darrell, 
"  is  what  I  am  to  say  if  Matipa  asks  by 
what  right  we  white  men  come  butting  into 
his  country  and  telling  him  he  has  got  to 
obey  our  King.  I  might  tell  him  that 
Europe  is  so  full  of  people  that  some  of  its 
surplus  population  must  inevitably  spill 
over  into  half-empty  countries  like  Africa 
where  there  is  room  for  it.  And  I  might 
say  that  since  white  men  can't  be  kept 
out  of  the  country  it's  to  the  black  man's 
interest  that  the  white  man's  law  should 
follow  them  and  see  that  they  don't  exploit 
the  black.  I  could  tell  him,  too,  that  if 
my  King  did  not  take  over  his  country 
some  other  European  potentate  would  who 
might  not  treat  him  so  well.  I  could  say 
that  under  my  King's  rule  his  people  will 
be  better  governed  and  more  prosperous 
and  their  lives  safer  than  ever  they  were 
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before  ;     but    that    is    an    argument    that 

would  appeal  to  his  subjects  rather  than  to 

a  tyrant  like  himself.     What  am  I  to  say 

to  him  if  he  asks  by  what  right  the  King 

sends  me  to  give  him  orders  ?  " 

"Don't  you  worry  your  head  about  all 

that,"  said  MacLeod.     "  Thirty  years  ago 

the  Wanazoa  came  down  from  somewhere 

in  the  North  and  found  the  Akapolo  settled 

here.     They    killed    all    the    Akapolo   they 

could   catch   and   drove   the   rest   of  them 

into    the    mountains.     About    a    century 

before   that   the   Akapolo    had    done    the 

same  to  the  Ba-Matope.     Matipa  won't  ask 

by   what   right   we   come   here.     Might   is 

the    only    right    that    an    African    savage 

understands." 

***** 

It  was  Matipa's  custom  when  people 
came  to  see  him  to  keep  them  waiting 
outside  his  kraal  for  hours,  or  even  days,  so 
that  before  they  entered  his  presence  they 
should  be  made  to  realise  his  importance 
and  their  own  insignificance.  MacLeod  and 
Darrell  did  not  give  him  a  chance  to  keep 
them  waiting.  When  they  reached  the 
gate  of  the  stockade  they  brushed  past  the 
sentry  posted  there,  taking  no  notice  of  his 
astonished  protests,  and  advanced,  followed 
by  the  small  squad  of  King's  African  Rifle- 
men, straight  up  to  the  bwalo.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Matipa  was  seated  on  a 
stool,  but  his  elders,  councillors,  rain- 
makers, witch-doctors  and  diviners  were 
squatting  on  the  ground.  These  gaped 
with  astonishment  to  see  the  white  men 
advance  so  resolutely  and  were  in  danger 
of  having  their  toes  trodden  on  before 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise.  It 
being  the  natural  instinct  of  any  man, 
no  matter  how  important  he  may  consider 
himself,  to  avoid  a  hack  on  the  shins,  they 
shuffled  out  of  the  way  and  thus  gave  the 
two  white  men  the  chance  to  seat  themselves 
unopposed  on  canvas  chairs  that  two  Rifle- 
men placed  for  them  at  Matipa's  right-hand 
side.  By  not  giving  Matipa  the  chance 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance  the  two  white 
men  had  scored  the  first  point  in  the  difficult 
game  they  had  to  play. 

They  scored  the  next  point  also.  When 
two  Africans  meet,  the  superior  waits  for 
the  inferior  to  speak  first.  MacLeod  and 
Darrell  seated  themselves  in  silence  and 
stared  straight  to  their  front.  Matipa  eyed 
them  uneasily.  Since  first  he  sat  on  his 
ebony  stool  of  state  no  man  had  ever 
approached  him  till  now  without  showing 
fiigns  of  either  fear  or  servility.     It  almost 


looked  as  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  him. 
If  they  were  not  afraid  of  him  they  must 
have  some  source  of  strength  that  was 
not  apparent.  Wherein  could  their  strength 
lie? 

They  had  only  twelve  armed  followers 
— thirteen  counting  the  messenger  who  had 
now  rejoined  his  comrades.  Matipa's  body- 
guard could  have  hacked  them  all  to  pieces 
in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  man  to 
walk  from  one  side  of  the  kraal  to  another. 
Since  their  visible  power  was  so  slight  their 
unseen  power  must  be  proportionately 
great — a  disturbing  reflection  to  one  who, 
though  he  had  never  feared  the  direct  attack 
of  any  man,  had  always  lived  in  very  lively 
fear  of  the  unseen  dangers  of  sorcery. 
Matipa's  uneasiness  deepened  till  it  drove 
him  to  forget  his  dignity  and  bring  matters 
to  a  head  by  being  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  see  you,"  he  said. 

*'  I  see  you,"  replied  Darrell. 

"  What  is  the  news  ?  "  said  Matipa. 

**  The  news  is  good,"  said  Darrell. 

If  Darrell  had  made  any  other  reply  to 
his  question  Matipa  would  have  been  as 
much  surprised  as  would  an  English-speak- 
ing person  who  received  a  detailed  reply 
to  his  "  how  d'you  do."  Custom  now 
ordained  that  silence  should  be  resumed 
for  a  few  minutes.  After  a  suitable  lapse 
of  time  Darrell  beckoned  to  a  Rifleman  who 
opened  a  bale  he  had  been  given  to  carry 
and  displayed  a  dozen  blankets,  glaringly 
striped  with  blue,  green,  orange  and  scarlet. 
Never  before  had  Matipa  seen  anything  so 
strikingly  gaudy.  His  eyes  danced  with 
delight  and  a  murmur  of  wonder  went  up 
from  the  crowd. 

"  These  will  serve  to  keep  off  the  wind 
and  the  rain,"  said  Darrell. 

Matipa  grunted  and  made  a  sign  to  a 
messenger  who  drove  two  young  bulls  into 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  bwalo. 

"  Here  is  a  little  food  for  you,"  said  the 
chief. 

Due  formalities  having  been  observed, 
Darrell  now  began  a  speech,  during  the 
recital  of  which  he  racked  his  brains  for 
statements  that  would  be  both  true  and 
impressive. 

"  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Great  White 
King,"  he  said.  "  His  stool  is  of  gold. 
The  cattle  he  breeds  are  twice  as  heavy  as 
those  bulls  you  have  given  me.  His  bwalo 
is  as  big  and  thrice  as  big  as  your  whole 
kraal;  it  needs  must  be  because  he  has 
many  hundred  councillors.  He  has  more 
kraals  than  he  can  count  and  the  greatest 
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of  them  is  so  large  that  a  man  could  not 
walk  from  one  side  to  another  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  If  a  man  were  to 
walk  for  a  year  and  again  for  a  year  he 
would  not  come  to  the  end  of  my  King's 
dominions,  yet  his  shadow  lies  over  it  so 


Matipa,  seeking  for  a  more  definite  stan- 
dard of  importance. 

Darrell,  determined  to  say  nothing  but 
the  truth  about  his  sovereign,  pretended  not 
to  hear  the  question,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  distract  Matipa  from  it,  hurriedly  em- 


*' A  gasp   went 'up   from   the    crowd.     *  He  is  dead!'  they  cried,  less  in  horror  than   in   wonder.     *  He   is   dead.' 
Unaccustomed  to  use  their  fists  as  weapons,  none  of  them  had  ever  before  seen  the  effect  of   a   knock-out   blow." 


closely   that   when    he    sends    a    message 
to  one  of  his  servants  in  the  farthest  part 
of  his  dominions  that  message  will  reach 
the  servant  before  the  next  day  dawns." 
"  How  many  wives  has  he  got  ?  "  asked 


barked    on     statements    that    were    only 
relatively  true. 

''  Fifty  kings,  so  rich  as  to  ride  on  ele- 
phants, own  him  for  their  overlord,"  he 
said.      *'  They  approach  him  with  humble 
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scraping  of  the  feet  and  walk  backwards 
out  of  his  presence.  When  he  sneezes  a 
thousand  thousand  warriors  clap  their 
hands." 

Matipa  was  not  impressed.     The  Herald 


took  all  the  peoples  in  Megobaniland  under 
the  shelter  of  his  shield.  He  sent  his 
servant — one  who  stands  nearer  his  golden 
stool  than  I — to  tell  all  the  chiefs  whose 
kraals  are  within  ten  days'  journey  of  the 


Then  he  turned  to  the  chief.     '  Get  off  that  stool,  Matipa,'  he  said.     '  I  want  to  sit  there.'  " 


who  chanted  his  own  praises  every  morning 
at  sunrise  made  still  more  extravagant  state- 
ments :  that  he  could  eat  an  ox  in  one  meal 
and  still  be  hungry  ;  that  when  he  stood 
erect  he  could  look  over  the  top  of  the 
mountains  ;  that  rain  would  not  fall  with- 
out his  permission.  Moreover,  it  did  not 
interest  him  to  hear  praise  of  anyone  but 
himself. 

"  Why  did  the  White  King  send  you  to 
me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Five  rains  ago  the  Great  White  King 


waters  of  Lake  Madzikulu  that  they  must 
leave  off  fighting  each  other  and  must  come 
to  his  appointed  servant  to  settle  disputes 
when  milandu  arise  between  them.  You 
received  that  order  but  you  have  not  obeyed 
it.  Therefore  the  appointed  servant  of  the 
Great  White  King  has  sent  me  to  live  near 
your  kraal  and  to  see  that  in  future  you 
obe}^  In  future  no  spear  shall  be  lifted 
without  my  consent.  It  is  an  order,  too, 
that  your  young  men  shall  make  roads 
from  kraal  to  kraal  and  from  tribe  to  tribe.'' 
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Until  that  day  it  had  never  occurred  to 
Matipa  as  possible  that  any  king  could  be 
as  great  as  himself  ;  but  the  white  men's 
confident  bearing,  the  machine-like  discipline 
of  their  small  escort,  the  startling  beauty 
of  the  blankets  they  had  brought,  all  tended 
to  undermine  his  confidence  in  himself ; 
and,  because  the  uneasiness  he  had  felt  at 
first  sight  of  the  white  men  was  increasing, 
he  made  a  blustering  reply  to  Darrell's 
demands. 

"  A  drum  can  make  a  big  noise  but  it  is 
hollow  inside,"  he  said. 

"  When  drums  sound  warriors  gather  for 
war,"  retorted  Darrell.  "  Take  care  to 
keep  your  drums  quiet  lest  I  push  you  from 
your  stool  and  place  on  it  a  wiser  than  you." 

This  was  a  threat  that  MacLeod  had 
advised  Darrell  to  make  if  threats  seemed 
advisable.  It  was  addressed  less  to  the 
chief  than  to  the  councillors  who  sat  around 
him,  each  one  of  whom,  MacLeod  supposed, 
secretly  believed  that  he  could  rule  the 
Wanazoa  better  than  Matipa. 

"  More  than  a  big  mouth  is  needed  to 
give  an  order,"  sneered  Matipa.  *'  How 
can  you  prove  that  the  White  King  has 
power  to  push  me  from  my  stool  ?  " 

''  The  Great  White  King's  warriors  are 
more  in  number  than  the  locusts  in  the 
grass,"  said  Darrell.  Then  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  practical  exhibition  of  power 
would  carry  more  weight  than  all  his  boasts. 
*' Moreover,  they  can  slay  from  afar  by 
magic." 

Darrell  beckoned  to  one  of  the  Eiflemen 
and  told  him  to  kill  one  of  the  bulls  that 
Matipa  had  given  him  with  a  bullet  in  the 
brain.  MacLeod  shook  his  head  dubiously 
but  did  not  interfere  as  the  Kifleman  obeyed. 
At  once  it  became  apparent  that  the  elder 
man's  misgivings  were  justified.  Matipa 
laughed  scornfully  as  the  bull  dropped  and 
the  crowd,  taking  their  cue  from  their  chief, 
jeered  loudly. 

Darrell  had  supposed  that  the  killing  of 
the  bull  apparently  without  a  wound,  for 
a  modern  bullet  makes  an  almost  invisible 
hole,  would  impress  Matipa  as  magical. 
He  had  forgotten  that  flint-lock  muskets 
and  trade  gunpowder  bartered  from  tribe 
to  tribe  had  crossed  Africa  before  Living- 
stone was  born. 

At  an  order  from  Matipa  a  venerable 
weapon  was  produced  that  may  have  been 
picked  up  on  the  battlefield  by  a  Portuguese 
camp-follower  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz 
and  brought  to  Africa  in  a  slave-ship.  One 
of  the  warriors  loaded  it  with  jagged  pieces 


of  scrap-iron  and  fired  it  at  the  surviving 
bull.  It  exploded  with  a  deafening  roar 
and  made  a  hole  in  the  bull's  side  that  a 
man  might  have  thrust  his  fist  into. 

**  Can  your  King's  warriors  slay  like  that, 
White  Man  ?  "  demanded  Matipa  trium- 
phantly. 

"  False  move,  youngster,"  said  MacLeod. 
"  Spectacular  effect  is  what  impresses  a 
savage.  The  bigger  the  noise  and  the 
bigger  the  wound  the  better  the  weapon. 
You  should  have  brought  a  blunderbuss — 
or  better  still,  a  howitzer." 

It  evidently  was  a  false  move.  The 
triumph  of  the  musket  over  the  rifle  had 
robbed  the  white  men  of  all  the  advantage 
their  fearless  demeanour  had  given  them. 
Shouts  went  up  from  the  councillors, 
from  the  King's  wives  and  from  all  the 
crowd  of  onlookers. 

"  Kill  the  boaster.  Great  One !  Slay, 
Lapper  of  Blood  !  The  hyaenas  are  hungry 
and  howl  for  food  :  feed  them,  Friend  of 
Vultures  !  " 

The  bodyguard  joined  in  the  babble. 

"  Terror  of  the  Akapolo,  give  him  to  us," 
they  shouted.  "  Our  spears  are  thirsty ; 
let  them  drink  his  blood." 

MacLeod  quietly  unbuttoned  the  flap  of 
hiy  holster  and  grasped  his  revolver,  ready 
to  sell  his  life  at  the  highest  price  he  could. 
The  Riflemen  looked  at  him  and  closed 
in  on  each  other.  Matipa  made  a  gesture 
to  command  silence. 

*'  The  day  is  still  young,"  he  said.  *'  We 
will  have  some  sport  first." 

He  beckoned  to  one  of  his  bodyguard  to 
stand  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  turned  to  Darrell. 

"  Truly  the  White  Man's  magic  is  not 
very  wonderful,"  he  said.  "  Our  fathers' 
fathers  had  better  than  yours.  Let  us  see 
if  you  have  any  better  magic  than  you 
have  shown  me.  Slay  this  jackal  of  mine, 
boy,  and  perhaps  I  will  spare  your  life. 
Perhaps  I  will  even  give  you  a  hut  in  the 
royal  kraal  and  a  wife  and  a  place  in  my 
bodyguard.     But  slay  this  man  first." 

Darrell  looked  at  the  warrior  pitted  against 
him.  The  man  grinned  contemptuously. 
Then  a  red  mist  swam  before  his  eyes. 
There  seemed  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but 
to  die,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  King  into 
whose  service  he  had  so  newly  entered  he 
wished  to  die  gamely. 

He  leapt  from  his  chair  with  such  a  leap 
that  it  flew  backwards  into  the  face  of  a 
fat  old  witch-doctor.  Then  he  sprang  into 
the   open  space,   peeled  off  his  shirt  and 
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buckled  his  belt  tighter.  Eeason  had  given 
way  to  primitive  instinct  now,  instinct 
subconsciously  guided  by  all  he  had  learned 
on  the  cinder-track,  on  the  football  field, 
in  the  boxing  ring.  An  induna  with  some 
glimmering  of  a  sportsman's  instinct  put 
a  spear  into  his  hand,  but  he  tossed  it  aside 
and  with  crouched  body  and  clenched, 
slowly  rotating  fists,  circled  lightly,  his 
heels  of!  the  ground,  round  and  round  his 
antagonist,  ready  to  seize  whatever  oppor- 
tunity the  man  might  give  him. 

MacLeod  had  no  advice  to  give.  Though 
he  knew  he  was  on  the  brink  of  death,  he 
forgot  it  in  the  excitement  of  the  splendid 
fight  he  was  to  witness.  The  shouts  of  the 
crowd  had  now  risen  to  a  steady  roar.  In 
that  tense  moment  his  mind  went  back 
half  a  century  and  brought  back  confused 
memories  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  fag, 
bound  by  school  tradition  to  attend  house- 
matches  and  shout  for  his  side. 

"  Play  up,  Darrell,"  he  shouted.  ''  Col- 
lar low.     Go  for  his  legs." 

The  savage  warrior  grinned  contemptu- 
ously and  lifted  his  spear  to  kill.  Quick 
off  the  mark  as  a  trained  sprinter,  Darrell 
sprang  at  him.  Before  his  upflung  arm  had 
reached  its  height  Darrell  grasped  him 
round  his  thighs,  swung  him  on  to  lys 
shoulder  with  a  mighty  heave,  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground. 

For  a  moment  the  savage  lay  writhing 
feebly,  for  the  hammer-like  impact  of  Dar- 
rell's  shoulder  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
had  knocked  all  the  wind  out  of  him. 
Darrell  stood  over  him,  aglow  with  primi- 
tive love  of  a  fight,  let  him  grope  for  tliie 
spear  he  had  dropped,  let  him  stagger  to 
his  feet,  then  pivoting  on  his  left  heel,  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  active  young  body 
behind  the  blow,  drove  his  fist  at  the  point 
of  the  ponderous  jaw.  The  savage's  limbs 
relaxed,  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  his  arms 
outflung,  and  lay  still  as  stone. 

A  gasp  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"He  is  dead  !  "  they  cried,  less  in  horror 
than  in  wonder.  "  He  is  dead."  Unaccus- 
tomed to  use  their  fists  as  weapons,  none 
of  them  had  ever  before  seen  the  effect  of 
a  knock-out  blow.  Here  at  last  was  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  white  man's  magic  ! 

Darrell  laughed  rather  unsteadily,  as  a 
subaltern  laughs  who  has  just  emerged 
triumphant  from  a  mess-room  rag.  He 
staggered  slightly.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
chief.  ''  Get  off  that  stool,  Matipa,"  he , 
said.  "  I  want  to  sit  there."  And  Matipa, 
the  despot,  Matipa  who  till  now  had  be- 


lieved himself  to  be  the  greatest  King  in 
the  world,  trembled  and  obeyed. 

Before  any  of  the  slower-minded  savages 
had  time  to  think  MacLeod  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  Men  of  the  Wanazoa,"  he  shouted. 
''  Salute  the  servant  of  the  Great  White 
King." 

The  Eiflemen  with  machine-like  rhythm 
presented  arms.  The  savages,  unbalanced 
by  wonder  and  fear,  supposing  the  move- 
ment to  be  preliminary  to  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  whoever  hesitated,  with  one 
voice  shouted  the  royal  salute. 

MacLeod  detected  a  fluttering  movement 
of  the  defeated  warrior's  fingers. 

"  Listen,  ye  Wanazoa,"  he  shouted  again. 
"It  is  not  the  will  of  the  Great  White 
King  that  a  guiltless  man  should  be  killed. 
That  fellow  whom  the  servant  of  the  Great 
White  King  slew  obeyed  the  order  of  his 
chief.  Therefore  we  will  show  mercy. 
He  shall  come  to  life  again.     Watch  !  " 

Kecovery  from  a  knock-out  blow  is 
almost  as  dramatically  rapid  as  its  first 
effect.  Eound-eyed  with  wonder,  the  Wan- 
azoa watched  the  defeated  warrior  sigh, 
stir,  turn  on  his  side,  pull  himself  on  to  his 
hands  and  stagger  dizzily  to  his  feet. 

"  We  have  done  this  miracle  to  show 
you  that  the  Great  White  King  is  merciful," 
continued  MacLeod.  "  Because  of  his  mercy 
it  is  his  order  that  you,  Matipa,  may  sit  on 
your  stool  again  to  judge  the  milandu  of 
the  Wanazoa.  Judge  wisely  and  justly 
or  his  servant  will  seat  another  there  in 
your  place.  Listen  now  to  another  order. 
To-morrow  at  sunrise  you  are  to  send  a 
hundred  men  to  us  at  the  lake-side  to  build 
a  kraal  for  the  servant  of  the  Great  White 
King.  They  shall  be  paid  for  their  work. 
Come  on,  youngster,  we'll  get  out  of  this 
while  the  luck's  good." 

MacLeod  had  seen  that  Darrell's  face  was 
pale  and  his  lips  were  quivering.  He  put 
a  hand  under  his  arm-pit,  steered  him  to  the 
gate  of  the  stockade  and,  followed  by  the 
Eiflemen,  hurried  him  to  a  clump  of  trees 
that  hid  them  from  sight  of  the  kraal. 

"  Now  you  can  let  yourself  go  if  you  like," 
he  said.  "  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  You 
want  to  be  sick,  don't  you  ?  " 

Darrell  sank  down  with  his  back  against  a 
tree. 

"  I  think  the  bones  of  my  hand  are 
broken,"  he  said  faintly. 

"  That's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  all  our 
lives,"  said  MacLeod,  as  he  prepared  to 
render   first   aid.     "  Your   taking   on   that 
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scrap  was  dead  against  all  the  Regulations 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  His  Majesty's 
officials  in  Megobaniland — but  it  pulled  us 
througli.  I  thought  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  close  in  on  the  Riflemen  and  die 
fighting.  And  your  telling  Matipa  to  get 
off  his  stool  was  a  sheer  stroke  of  genius. 
Who  told  you  that  that  is  the  w^ay  a  nigger 
chief  is  formally  deposed  ?  " 

"  No  one.     I  only  wanted  to  sit  down 


somewhere.  I  was  dizzy — the  place  was  all 
swimming  round  me — and  I  couldn't  see 
my  own  chair — and  I  was  nearly  sick  with 
the ,  pain  in  my  hand — and  I  was  afraid  I 
was  going  to  faint  or  do  something  silly. 
So  I  told  Matipa  to  let  me  have  his 
stool." 

^'  Is  that  it  ?  Well,  you've  conquered 
the  Wanazoa  all  right.  All  you  have  to 
do   now   is   to   sit'  tight   and   rule   them." 


A  further  episode  in  the  career  of  Peter  Darrell  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


SPRING. 

««  -p^IFFUGERE  nives,'*  as  Horace  tersely  puts  it ; 

X->^     Flown  away  are  the  snows, 
No  longer  razor-like  the  East  wind  blows  ; 
Phyllis,  her  chilblains  gone,  now  featly  foots  it, 
To  pluck  the  daffydowndilly, 
Which  poets,  willy-nilly, 
Into  their  verse  must  bring, 
Whenas  they  sing  of  Spring. 

Perched  on  the  topmost  spray, 

The  throstle  carols  all  the  live -long  day, 

**  Spring  is  near,  near,  near,'* — Just  hear  him  shout  it  I 

Deluded  bird — that's  all  he  knows  about  it. 


Let  careless  throstles  wanton  as  they  will ; 
Secure  in  wind -proof  feather, 

The  Spring's  robustious  jests  and  flighty  weather 
Unchilled  they  bear  ; 
But  I  and  Phyllis  still 

Have  vowed  to  stick  to  woollies,  and  our  thickest  underwear, 

E.  W.  HENDY. 


VAUGHAN   WILLIAMS 

AND  THE  MUSIC  OF 

ENGLISH  LIFE 

By  WATSON  LYLE 


THE  music  of  Kalph  Vaughan  Williams 
is  thoroughly  English  in  spirit,  and 
in  the  language  (the  distinctive 
inflexions  of  the  old  scales,  or  "  modes  ") 
employed  in  its  expression.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  much  of  it — particularly  belonging 
to  the  last  ten  years  or  so — is  redolent  of 
the  English  country-side,  of  idealised  tonal 
suggestions  of  the  familiar  sounds  and  rural 
panorama  of  our  own  land,  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  way  of  conveying  to  the  reader  the 
nature  of  its  emotional  appeal.  Although 
the  music,  as  indicated,  is  what  is  termed 
"  modal,"  there  is  no  dragging  in  of  folk- 
tunes,  or  of  realistic  tags,  in  the  creation  of 
the  tonal  atmosphere  aimed  at.  It  flows 
along  so  spontaneously  that,  whilst  listening, 
we  are  only  vaguely  conscious  of  whatever 
programmatic  allusions  may  have  been 
woven  into  the  orchestral  fabric.  The  in- 
evitability of  the  modal  and  English  folk- 
tune  style  of  writing,  when  it  occurs,  is 
probably  traceable  to  the  unusual  familiarity 
of  the  composer  with  music  of  this  kind, 
upon  which  he  is  an  authority.  He  has 
listened  to  it,  and  studied  it,  at  first  hand  so 
much  as  to  use  it  at  times  with  all  the  uncon- 
scious freedom  of  a  mother-dialect. 

Early  associations  tended  to  a  fondness 
for  the  songs  and  the  life  of  villages  and 
rural  places.  Ealph  Vaughan  Williams 
was  born,  in  1872,  at  Down  Ampney, 
or  Down  Amney,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  small  and  sequestered  parish  off  the 
beaten  track  amongst  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing scenery  and  associations,  on  the  Cots- 
wolds.  As  everybody  knoWs,  few  English 
counties  rival  Gloucestershire  in  its  com- 
bination of  romantic  scenery  and  historical 
associations.  Down  Ampney  is  not  without 
its  own  lore  of  bygone  times,  its  own  ancient 
greystone  church  (All  Saints),  although  that 
is  overshadowed  by  the  glory  of  the  stained- 
glass  windows  of   distant  Fairford,  and  by 
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the  fine  church  that  is  the  peculiar  pride  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  lovely  old  Cotswold 
town,  Cirencester.  The  action  of  his  ballad 
opera,  "  Hugh,  the  Drover,"  is  laid  in  just 
such  an  environment,  and  his  most  indi- 
vidual, and  most  convincing,  music  is  that 
which  has  direct  connection  with  the  open 
country-side  or  the  church. 

He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and 
Trinity  College,  ,  Cambridge,  and  studied 
music  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music,  Lon- 
don, and  also  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  At  the 
E.C.M.  he  was  a  pupil  of  Parry  and  Stan- 
ford. More  recently  he  has  studied  with 
Eavel.  He  told  me  also,  when  I  first  met  him 
about  five  years  ago,  that  he  had  studied 
music  with  Dr.  Charles  Wood  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  he  considered  he  had  learnt  a  great 
deal  from  him.  His  personality  is  dis- 
tinctly not  of  the  strutting,  peacock  brand, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  his  natural  reserve 
finding  in  the  late  Dr.  Wood  (a  gifted 
teacher)  sympathetic  guidance  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  unusual  natural  gifts  as  a 
composer.  Even  shyly  uncommunicative  at 
a  first  meeting,  his  genial  kindliness  expands 
upoji  fuller  acquaintance,  like  the  warmth 
from  a  slow-kindling  fire.  He  is  assuredly  a 
poet  whose  imagination  finds  in  music  its 
congenial  means  of  expression,  and  whose 
stanzas  may  be  said  to  be  indited  upon  music 
score  paper  in  preference  to  plain  quarto 
or  foolscap.  He  is  well  over  the  medium 
height,  with  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders 
when  at  rest,  and  his  fine,  intellectual  face  is 
contemplative  in  repose ;  but  although  the 
eyes,  at  times,  even  during  conversation, 
seem  to  denote  remoteness  of  thought,  he 
may  all  the  while  be  giving  one  the  most 
precise  data  upon  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Experiences  remembered  in 
tranquillity — if  one  may  interpret  Words- 
worth amply — seem  to  enter  freely  into  his 
music,  experiences  largely  composed  of  an 
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inborn  love  for  the  country,  and  that  fami- 
liarity with  wide,  open  tracts  of  it,  known 
to  the  born  rambler  and  lover  of  nature,  who 
does  not  invariably  tramp  along  strenuously 
but  pauses  by  many  a  lield-gate  and  stile  in 
contemplation,  and  is  thus  given  an  insight 
into  those  inner  moods  and  secrets  of  the 
wild  which  Nature  yields  only  to  such  passive 
admirers. 

He  is  keenly  interested  in  the  newest 
phases  of  musical  development,  and  his  love 
for  his  art  and  absorption  in  it  are  very 
evident.  I  can  remember  seeing  him  in  the 
afternoon,  after  having  been  busy  the  most 
of  the  night  with  some  urgent  work  for  a 
newspaper,  and  my  sleepiness  was  so  evident 
that  I  was  forced  to  explain  briefly  its 
cause.  "  An  inspiration  ?  "  he  asked,  sym- 
pathetically. "  No  !  Sheer  necessity  !  "  I 
replied,  and  then  explained  more  fully  the 
mundane  job  that  had  robbed  me  of  my 
rest,  whereat,  if  I  remember  rightly,  we  both 
laughed,  for  it  could  not  in  the  least  be 
regarded  as  having  been  due  to  any  inward, 
irrepressible  urge.  For  years  he  has  had  a 
home  not  far  distant  from  one  of  the  busiest 
Metropolitan  areas,  and  yet  quietly  and  pleas- 
antly situated  with  Father  Thames  for  near 
neighbour.  There  are  those  who  realise 
their  needs  in  the  way  of  congenial  surround- 
ings for  their  work,  and  are  fortunate  in 
obtaining  them.  And  there  are  those  who 
only  dimly  sense  that  something  is  wrong 
and  —  like  Beethoven  —  restlessly  change 
about,  haphazard,  in  the  hope  of  hitting 
upon  the  place  that  suits  them. 

I  have  referred  to  the  deep  interest  of 
Vaughan  Williams  in  his  art,  and  in  telling 
one  about  the  first  performance  of  this  or 
that  work  of  his  own  he  will  speak  of  it  by 
name,  as  a  parent  might  of  a  child  in  whose 
career  he  had  a  special  care,  but  not  saying, 
of  course,  whether  he  regards  it  as  a  clever 
or  a  dull  child.  This  may  explain  why  he 
has  given  distinctive  names  to  nearly  all 
his  bigger  works ;  in  fact,  the  Mass  in 
G  Minor  (which  has  now  been  broadcast) 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  of  dimensions 
that  has  not  a  name,  apart  from  that  de- 
scriptive of  key  or  form.  He  is  not  alone,  of 
course,  in  doing  this,  for  within  the  past 
fifty  years  the  custom  of  naming  orchestral 
works  distinctively  has  found  increasing 
favour  with  composers.  It  is  far  easier, 
even  for  the  educated  musician,  to  recollect, 
by  association,  So-and-so's  "  Pastoral " 
Symphony  than  So-and-so's  symphony  in 
C  sharp  minor.  With  the  lapse  of  a  little 
time,  and  the  hearing  of  other  large  works 


bearing  similarly  terse  labels,  the  mind  is 
apt  to  boggle  as  to  whether  So-and-so's 
symphony  was  in  C  sharp  minor,  C  minor, 
C  sharp  major,  or  even  C  major  !  When  we 
recollect  how  quickly  writers  of  fiction  fell 
into  line  in  naming  their  works,  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  began  to 
imitate  Boccaccio  and  his  school,  we  can 
only  regard  composers  as  having  been  unduly 
conservative  in  this  matter.  Posterity  ought 
to  feel  grateful  to  Vaughan  Williams,  and 
composers  of  a  like  mind,  who  have  bestowed 
names  upon  their  principal  works. 

The  way  in  which  a  composer  works  will 
always  be  of  perennial  interest  to  the  lay- 
man, I  suppose.  Every  composer  worth 
his  salt,  apart  from  general  principles  of  the 
technique  of  his  art,  follows  his  own  con- 
structive methods.  In  the  case  of  Vaughan 
Williams  a  long  period  may  elapse  between 
the  conception  and  the  completed  construc- 
tion and  performance  of  a  work.  But,  with 
him,  even  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  consummation  of  the  idea.  He  is  a 
severe  critic  of  his  own  work.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  him  to  revise  a  composition 
years  after  it  has  been  presented,  in  a  finished 
form,  to  the  public.  His  "  London"  Sym- 
phony, originally  produced  at  the  Ellis 
concerts  in  1914,  underwent  revision  before 
it  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  British 
Music  Society  in  1920.  The  String  Quartet 
in  G  Minor,  given  its  debut  in  1908,  was 
revised  in  1920,  and  the  Song  Cycle,  "  On 
Wenlock  Edge,"  sung  originally,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  by  the  late  Gervase  Elwes,  was 
performed  in  a  revised  version  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  on  January  1,  1924. 

When  one  reads  through  his  compositions 
published  during  the  past  sixteen  years, 
even  in  chronological  order,  reconstructive 
ideas,  on  a  similar  revisional  plane  to  the 
alterations  affecting  individual  works,  are 
revealed.  The  artist,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously  we  can  only  conjecture, 
scraps  his  earlier  style  in  pursuit  of  other 
ideals,  and  attains  to  his  individual  (modal) 
manner  of  expression.  This  occurs  markedly 
in  the  three  rondels,  "  Merciless  Beauty  " 
(Chaucer),  for  soprano  voice,  two  violins  and 
'cello,  published  in  1922,  and  there  are 
indications  of  it  in  the  "  Phantasy  "  Quintet 
in  D  Minor  (1921);  in  the  Mass  in  G 
Minor  (1922)  it  is  also  present.  The  demands 
of  the  verses  of  Chaucer  for  a  musical  setting 
in  tune  with  their  period  have,  at  any  rate, 
been  amply  met  by  the  composer.  He 
employs  the  idiom  (musical  language)  with 
evident  enjoyment,  and  fixed  resolve,  tend- 
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ing  to  consciousness  in  effect  ;  whereas  in 
the  composition  that  remains,  so  far,  his 
magnum  opus,  his  "  Pastoral  "  Symphony, 
it  is  so  much  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  as 


another  performance,  in  1923,  by  the  Bach 
Society,  of  w^hich  the  composer  is  conductor. 
It  was  published  in  1924. 

We   must   remember   that,    between   his 
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tx)    sound    entirely    inevitable.     This    sym-  earlier   period,  about    1912,  and  what  may 

phony  made  its  first  notable  appeal  to  the  be    regarded   as   the   establishment   of   his 

public  on  January  22,  1922,  at  a  concert  of  mature  style  with  the  "  Pastoral,"  the  com- 
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enlisted  at  the  outset  as  a  private  in  the 
K.A.M.C. 

The  "  Pastoral  "  Symphony  (readers  will 
remember  that  the  Sixth  Symphony  of 
BeethoVe^  also  has  been  so  named— al- 
though not  by  him)  is  in  four  movements. 
It  opens  with  what  might  be  likened  to  a 
Turneresque  sketch,  in  terms  of  the  sister 
art,  of  a  misty,  but  fine,  morning  in  May, 
soon  after  sunrise,  upon  an  open,  undulating 
stretch  of  country.  The  spirit  of  pristine 
freshness  and  repose  of  nature  pervades  the 
symphony.  We  never  hear  deafening  fortis- 
simos  from  the  orchestra  in  the  manner 
dear  to  the  majority  of  composers,  past  and 
contemporary.  Even  in  the  third  move- 
ment, which  contains  lively  dance  tunes, 
and  transports  the  listener,  in  imagination, 
from  a  quiet  contemplation  of  the  pastoral 
scenes  to  the  environment  of  a  rustic  fair, 
there  is  no  hint  of  instrumental  clangour. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  movement 
the  music  simply  evaporates  into  space,  to 
merge  into  the  silences  of  the  far  distance, 
with  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  introduced 
solo,  vibrating  into  nothingness,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a  high,  sustained  A  for  muted  violins. 
This  necessarily  brief  description  gives  only 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  ethereal  loveliness 
of  this  fine  symphony. 

"  A  London  Symphony  "  (1914,  revised 
1920),  for  which  the  composer  himself  has 
said  "  Symphony  by  a  Londoner  "  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  suitable  title,  likewise 
contains  the  usual  four  movements.  In  the 
course  of  the  music,  which  is  more  material 
in  its  trend  than  the  later  work  just  de- 
scribed, there  are  distinct  allusions  to  the 
Westminster  Chimes,  to  the  old  London  cry 
of  "  Lavender,  Sweet  Lavender  !  "  and  to  the 
jollity  of  a  costermongers'  dance,  or  "  face 
abaht  "  on  'Appy  'Ampstead. 

More  profound  in  its  mood  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  is  the  setting  of  four  Walt 
Whitman  poems,  entitled  "  A  Sea  Sym- 
phony "  (1918,  revised  1926),  for  soprano  and 
baritone  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  it 
the  style  of  writing  bears  evidence  to  the 
earlier,  less  individual  manner  of  the  com- 
poser to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
above.  There  are  cliches  of  harmonisation, 
and  rhythmic  figures  at  places  in  it  that 
cause  one  to  wonder,  momentarily,  if  it  can 
be  the  child  of  the  same  inspiration  that 
begat  the  "  Pastoral  "  or  even  ''  London  " 
symphonies  ;  but  against  that  are  pages  of 
poetic  vision,  such  as  the  highly  original  and 
vivid  suggestion  of  the  rhythmic  surge  and 
ripple  of  waves,  and  the  mood  of  mystery 


suggested  by  the  ocean,  lying  under  the  pall 
of  night,  that  the  composer  creates  at  the 
end  of  the  second  movement  to  re-echo  the 
spirit  of  the  words,  "  On  the  beach,  at  night, 
alone."  All  through,  the  emotion  in  the 
music  of  this  fine  choral  work  meets  the 
intensity,  and  often  inchoate  tumult,  of  the 
poet's  moods. 

Another  Walt  Whitman  setting,  "  To- 
ward the  Unknown  Region "  (1918),  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  creates  from  the  outset 
a  mystical  reflection  of  the  words,  "  Darest 
thou  now,  0  Soul,  walk  out  with  me  to- 
ward the  Unknown  Region,"  by  the  simplest 
of  means — ^the  mere  reiteration  of  a  rhythmic 
figure  in  the  accompaniment  which,  the 
longer  we  listen,  becomes  more  deeply  sur- 
charged with  the  awe  of  the  solemn  question- 
ing of  the  American  poet.  It  touches  a 
higher  creative  level  than  the  "  Five  Mystical 
Songs  "  (1911),  for  baritone  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  although  numbers  two  and  three 
of  these  settings  of  poems  by  George  Her- 
bert, "  I  got  me  flowers  "  and  "  Love  bade 
me  welcome,"  possess  a  distinctive  charm  in 
the  harmonisation  of  their  accompaniments. 

Vaughan  Williams'  ballad-opera  "  Hugh, 
the  Drover,"  first  produced  by  the  British 
National  Opera  Company  in  1924,  is  to 
a  libretto  by  Harold  Child,  and  em- 
bodies about  a  dozen  folk-songs,  or  airs 
of  a  traditional  character.  The  action 
takes  place  in  "  A  small  town  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,"  the  scene  in  Act  1  being  "  A  fair  in 
an  open  field  near  the  town,  about  11  a.m. 
on  Monday,  April  30,"  and  in  Act  2  "  A 
street  in  the  town,  about  4  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
May  1."  It  is  a  simple  country  story  of 
how  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, has  been  unhappily  betrothed  to 
John,  a  well-to-do  young  butcher,  noted  for 
brawn  and  bullying.  On  Monday,  whilst 
Aunt  Jane  advises  her  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  Hugh  appears,  attracts  Mary,  and 
everybody's  calculations  are  upset  by  the 
romantic  development  of  love  at  first  sight 
(and  that  of  the  most  ardent,  operatic, 
quick-growth  brand,  too  !)  between  the 
twain.  Events  shape  so  that  the  rivals 
engage  in  a  boxing  match,  with  the  lady  fair 
as  prize.  Hugh  wins.  Doubt  is  cast  upon 
the  origin  of  the  considerable  purse  he  has 
deposited,  and  as  the  year  is  1912,  and  everyy 
body  is  suffering  badly  from  Napoleon- 
phobia,  the  machinations  of  John  and  his 
friends  nearly  bring  about  a  tragic  denoue- 
ment, with  the  shooting  of  Hugh  early  the 
following  morning,  as  a  spy.  All  ends  well 
for  the   lovers,   ho^V^ever,   and  the   Drover 
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bears  his  bride  away  to  share  his  life  of  rov- 
ing. The  action  moves  briskly,  and  the 
music  is  never  dull.  Although  much  of  it 
is  appropriately  light,  and  is  occupied  with 
dance  rhythms,  there  are  songs  of  lyrical 
beauty  for  the  principals. 

Another  light  work  for  the  stage,  a  ballet, 
"  Old  King  Cole,"  presents  that  Merry  Old 
Soul  in  his  traditional  surroundings,  with  the 
Fiddlers  Three,  and  additional,  invented 
characters  as  *'  walkers-on,"  if  not  as  actual 
members  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  The  often 
merry  music  includes  a  droll  Pipe  Dance,  for 
the  lighting  of  the  King's  grotesquely  eior- 
mous  hookah,  and  a  rapid  Bowl  Dance,  for 
the  preparation  of  his  bowl  of  punch.  Folk- 
music,  including  a  Morris  Dance,  is  also 
introduced.  The  ballet  was  written  for 
members  of  the  English  Folk-Dance  Society, 
and  was  first  produced  by  them  in  Neville's 
Court,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  June, 
1923,  being  published  in  the  following 
year. 

In  his  latest  published  big  work  (1925), 
"  Sancta  Ci vitas,"  an  oratorio  for  tenor  and 
baritone  soli,  full  chorus,  semi-chorus,  dis- 
tant chorus,  and  orchestra,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams has  created  a  noble  work  in  which  the 
spiritual  content  of  the  music  amplifies  the 
literary  conception  of  the  Holy  City,  pre- 
pared chiefly  from  Taverner's  Bible  and 
the  Authorised  Version.  Characteristically 
enough  (in  agreement  with  his  obvious  dis- 
like of  noise,  noted  in  the  *'  Pastoral " 
Symphony)  he  obtains  his  effects  of  climax 
throughout  the  score — when  climax  depends 
upon  increased  sound — more  by  increasing 
the  tone  volume  from  pp.  (or  even  ppp.)  to 
m.,  or/.,  than  by  the  elaborate  use  of  volley- 
ing fortissimos  after  the  manner  of  Handel 
and  his  school.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
exalt  Vaughan  Williams  at  the  expense  of 


Handel,  but  merely  to  show  that  both,  in 
their  sacred  works,  reflect  the  attitude  of  their 
generations  to  Divine  things.  The  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  with  which  the  oratorio 
concludes  is  unforgettably  impressive.  Here, 
while  the  composer  for  very  good  reasons 
avails  himself  of  the  indication  ff.,  the 
music  dies  away  to  a  whispered,  "  Amen,  even 
so  come.  Lord." 

So  far,  Vaughan  Williams  has  given  no- 
thing to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  concerto 
for  solo  instrument  and  orchestra,  unless  we 
regard  his  musical  interpretation  of  Mere- 
dith's "  The  Lark  Ascending  " — it  is  really  a 
tone-poem  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra — 
composed  in  1921,  as  a  composition  of  that 
kind.  It  has  been  frequently  performed, 
just  lately  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  February 
24,  1927,  and  is  more  a  tonal  impression  of  a 
skylark,  carolling  up,  up,  towards  the  empy- 
rean blue,  than  an  attempt  at  a  more 
literal  reproduction,  in  terms  of  human 
music,  of  the  song  of  the  bird. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  of 
the  music  of  Vaughan  Williams  without  an 
allusion  to  his  many  beautiful  settings  of 
folk-songs,  such  as  the  "  Turtle  Dove  "  and 
"  Mannin  Veen "  (Dear  Mona),  a  Manx 
traditional  melody,  besides  many  songs  that 
find  a  place  in  the  programmes  of  most 
recitalists.  There  are,  too,  the  exuberant 
Overture,  "  The  Wasps  "  (1909),  part  of  the 
incidental  music  written  for  Aristophanes 
comedy  ;  Romance,  and  Pastorale,  for  violin 
and  piano  ;  Fantasia  on  Christmas  Carols  ; 
Norfolk  Rhapsody  on  Folk-tunes,  for  orches- 
tra ;  Symphonic  Impressions  "  In  the  Fen 
Country  "  ;  Three  Organ  Preludes  on  Welsh 
Hymns  ;  Four  Songs  for  tenor  and  orchestra  ; 
Five  English  Folk-songs,  arranged  for 
chorus ;  and  the  song-cycle,  "  Songs  of 
Travel." 


ALL  THE   FLOWERS. 


A  LL  the  flowers  that  crowd  together, 
-^^    Making  gay  the  first  fine  weather  : 
Buttercups  with  golden  frills, 
Anemones,  elusive,  wild, 
Daisies,  ever  for  a  child, 
Kingcups,  cowslips,  daffodils. 


Let  us  praise  them  for  all  kindness, 
Not  to  love  them  is  but  blindness, 
Not  to  know  them  is  distress. 
Here's  to  every  meadow's  filling, 
Hill  and  countryside's  sweet  spilling 
For  the  heart's  new  hopefulness. 

Agnes  grozier  herbertson. 


TO  SINK  OR  SWIM 

By  H.  MORTIMER  BATTEN 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    FRANCIS    E.    HILEY 


THEY  were  brothers,  and  had  lived 
together  all  their  lives — alone,  since 
their  mother  died  five  years  ago, 
inseparable  since  boyhood ;  there  had  been 
no  thought  of  any  other  order  until  about 
a  year  ago.  It  was  a  girl,  of  course,  but 
she  was  gone  out  of  their  lives  now,  for 
which  each  secretly  blamed  the  other. 
Things  had  been  different  since  then,  and 
working  somewhat  at  cross  purposes, 
they  had  not  prospered.  Each  was  subtly 
aware  that  surely,  if  slowly,  a  crisis  was 
coming,  which  would  mean  the  dissolution 
of  their  lifelong  partnership.  The  old  order 
had  clearly  become  intolerable,  and  to-day 
it  seemed  that  the  crisis  was  somewhat 
nearer.  Jeff  had  bought  some  sheep,  and 
though  Sam  had  dismissed  all  discussion 
of  the  proposal  with  his  usual  comment, 
"  Suit  yourself,"  he  had  made  it  fairly 
clear  that  he  did  not  approve  when  the 
bargain  was  sealed.  Sam  had  red  hair,  and 
now,  on  the  ride  home  across  the  moor,  he 
was  making  his  feelings  evident  by  his 
attitude  towards  Bess,  Jeff's  dog.  Jeff 
endured  it  in  sullen  silence,  and  it  was  not 
till  they  reached  the  occupation  road  that 
anything  really  happened. 

Sam  had  ridden  ahead,  and  as  he  dropped 
from  his  pony  to  open  the  gate,  Bess  once 
more  misunderstood  her  orders — as  a  dog 
so  often  does  when  it  knows  itself  in  ill- 
favour — and  once  again  the  sheep  were 
over  the  wall  and  stampeding  pell-mell 
with  another  man's  flock.  Sam  shouted 
something  meaningless,  then  leant  against 
the  gate  in»  a  way  which  clearly  indicated 
that  Jeff  could  unravel  the  tangle  single- 
handed.  It  was  his  dog,  anyway,  but  a 
bitter  gale  was  blowing,  which  in  itself 
accounted  for  the  wildness  of  the  sheep  ; 
so  it  took  Jeff  a  full  ten  minutes  to  get 
the  last  of  his  purchases  back  on  the  home 
road. 

"  You  should  get  a  dog  that's  worth 
something,"  muttered  Sam  in  reply  to  Jeff's 
unvoiced  comment. 


"  She's  worth  more  than  many  a  man  I 
know,"  Jeff  flung  back  at  him,  and  it  was 
then  that  Sam  did  a  totally  unpardonable 
thing.  As  his  brother's  pony  baulked  a 
moment  in  passing  through  the  half-open 
gate,  he  dealt  her  a  savage  cut  with  his 
riding-crop.  The  pony  bounded  forward, 
narrowly  missed  crushing  Jeff's  leg  against 
the  gatepost,  and  next  moment  she  was  on 
her  knees  among  the  ice-coated  stones.  Jeff 
dropped  from  the  saddle.  He  was  five  years 
older  than  Sam,  and  in  some  ways  a  good 
deal  more  stable.  Seeing  that  the  pony  was 
uninjured,  he  let  go  the  bridle  and  turned 
furiously  upon  his  brother,  Sam  again 
raised  the  crop,  this  time  in  self-defence, 
but  for  some  reason  the  blow  did  not  fall. 
In  a  moment  Jeff  had  him  by  the  collar, 
dragging  him  from  the  saddle.  He  shook 
him  vigorously,  then  clutching  the  offensive 
riding-crop,  he  broke  it  across  his  knee  and 
threw  away  the  pieces.  Sam  rose  in  a  blind 
fury,  but  next  moment  he  was  on  his 
knees  with  a  cry  of  intermingled  rage  and 
pain,  and  both  of  them  saw  that  Bess  had 
sneaked  in  behind  him  and  arrested  him 
in  the  act  of  striking  her  master.  Evidently 
she  had  made  her  teeth  meet,  for  there  was 
blood  on  Sam's  stocking. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  things 
ended  thus,  for  though  next  door  to  it,  no 
blows  had  actually  been  exchanged.  Sam's 
pony  had  bolted  during  the  scuffle,  and  was 
now  a  hundred  yards  up  the  grass-grown 
road,  heading  briskly  for  home,  and  while 
Sam  remained  kneeling,  Jeff  turned  towards 
his  own  pony,  which  he  had  left  with  the 
bridle  down.  As  he  reached  it,  he  looked 
back  at  his  brother,  who  had  not  yet  stirred. 

"  If  you're  lame,  you'd  best  ride.  I'll 
walk." 

But  Sam,  smarting  from  the  bitter  insult 
and  degradation,  was  in  no  mood  to  accept 
a  favour  from  any  man,  least  of  all  Jeff. 
He  waved  savagely  for  Jeff  to  continue,  so 
the  elder  man  mounted  and  rode  out  of 
sight  without  looking  back. 
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Eeaching  the  house,  Jeff  went  to  the 
cupboard  in  the  living-room  and  took  from 
it  a  bottle  of  iodine  and  some  bandages. 
These  he  placed  on  the  kitchen  table,  telling 
Mrs.  Jingle,  the  housekeeper,  that  Sam 
would  need  some  warm  water  when  he  came, 
as  his  dog  had  bitten  him.  Mrs.  Jingle 
at  once  became  garrulous,  but  Jeff  closed 
the  door  and  crossed  the  yard  to  attend  to 
the  evening  chores.  When  he  got  back  their 
meal  was  ready  for  them,  and  in  silence 
they  took  their  places. 


to  eat.  "  But  you  needn't  bother  about 
that.     They're  going  to  be." 

Sam  looked  up.  He  w^as  the  younger, 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  abandoning 
home  if  he  could  help  it.  An  adjustment 
of  their  affairs  by  any  other  mesns  w^ould 
not  be  easy,  so  he  w^aited  for  Jeff  to  show 
his  hand. 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Jeff  slowly.  "  I'm 
going  to  get  right  out  and  be  quit  of  you. 
You've  made  my  life  pretty  hellish  for  the 
last  year  with  your  evil  temper  and  your 


"  '  And  when  yon  como  home  broke.'  said  he,  '  same  as  a  lot  of  them,  yon  needn't  look  to  me.     You  can 

sink  or  swim  for  all   [  care ! "' 


Jeff  eventually  broke  this  silence.  "  This 
will  be  the  last,  I  reckon,"  said  he,  and  Sam 
knew  that  he  meant  the  meal. 

''  It  needs  to  be,"  Sam  answered.  Neither 
of  them  was  angry  now.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  deadly  cool. 

"  You  might  have  behaved  that  way 
twenty  years  ago,"  observed  Jeff.  "  It 
wouldn't  have  mattered  then.  Now  it's 
different." 

"  Very  different,"  Sam  agreed.  "  And 
things  will  have  to  be  different  yet,  I'm 
thinking." 

"1  reckon  they  will,"  said  Jeff,  pretending 


evil  ways,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it  at 
any  price.  You  can  have  the  farm,  but  I 
shall  want  to  realise  on  my  share." 

Sam  laughed,  a  mocking,  half-hysterical 
laugh,  in  which  Jeff  did  not  fail  to  recognise 
a  certain  tone  of  relief. 

"  Going,  are  you*?  "  said  Sam.  "  Where 
do  you  think  you're  going  ?  " 

"  That's  my  affair.    Far  enough,  anyway." 

''  The  farther  the  better  !  "  returned 
Sam,  then,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  he 
continued :  "  Going  to  join  Uncle  Ben  in 
New  Zealand,  I  suppose.  I  saw  you  had  a 
letter  from  him." 
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"  Not  the  first  of  my  letters  you've  fin- 
gered and  examined,"  said  Jeff.  "  Anyway, 
it  will  take  a  week  or  two  to  get  things 
settled,  and  you  needn't  think  you  are 
coming  off  any  better  than  you  deserve. 
There's  going  to  be  no  charity  where  I'm 
concerned — just  hard  tacks  all  the  way 
through." 

Again  Sam  laughed.  "  And  when  you 
come  home  broke,"  said  he,  "  same  as 
a  lot  of  them,  you  needn't  look  to  me. 
You  can  sink  or  swim  for  all  I  care !  " 

Jeff  rose  and  left  the  room.  After  a 
time  he  returned,  and  placed  a  handbag 
on  the  table.  He  had  changed  his  clothes, 
and  was  ready -for  out  of  .doors.  "I'll 
sen^  for  my  dog  and  my  pony  and  some 
of  my  other  things  to-morrow,"  said  he, 
and  Sam  answered  irrelevantly  :  "  It's  a 
kind  of  a  cold  night  for  your  travels." 

Jeff  went  into  the  kitchen  and  lit  the 
storm  lantern,  though  going  out  he  found 
it  so  clear  and  frosty  that  he  hardly  needed 
the  light.  Still,  it  would  serve  to  guide 
him  through  the  wood,  and  the  sooner  he 
was  gone  now  the  better.  He  did  not 
even  say  good  night  to  Mrs.  Jingle,  who  had 
served  him  well,  for  he  felt  he  could  not 
face  any  explanations  just  now.  She  would 
hear  in  due  course,  but  from  the  look  in 
her  face,  she  knew  enough  already.  So  Jeff 
closed  the  door.  He  felt  a  strong  urge 
to  go  round  the  outhouses  as  he  had  done 
almost  nightly  since  a  boy.  The  homely 
scent  of  the  homestead  hung  in  the  crisp 
air — it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  was 
leaving  this  place  for  all  time,  and  as  he 
set  his  feet  to  go,  a  flood  of  boyish  recol- 
lections came  pouring  back.  He  saw  his 
mother  standing  at  the  doorway,  he  heard 
her  calling  Sam  and  him  in  from  their  play, 
and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  loneliness 
came  upon  him  as  his  eyes  sought  the 
steely  slopes  with  their  old  familiar  white- 
capped  peaks  peering  into  the  sky.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he 
was  leaving  the  life  he  had  always  lived, 
yet  he  heard  the  rusty  click  of  the  yard 
gate  behind  him,  heard  the  growing  mur- 
mur of  the  stream  as  he  strode  on  towards 
it.  He  had  almost  reacted  the  little  stone 
bridge  when  it  seemed  someone  called  to 
him,  *' Jeff !  Jeff!"  and  he  paused  and 
looked  down  the  meadow.  It  was  only 
another  memory,  and  it  took  him  some 
seconds  to  recall  the  incident  of  his  life 
whence  that  call  came.  It  was  Sam's 
voice,  of  course,  and — yes,  that  night  twenty 
years    ago    when    the    bridge    was    swept 


away  by  the  cloud-burst.  He  had  almost 
stepped  over  the  brink,  but  Sam,  down 
the  meadow,  had  seen  the  rift  and  warned 
him.  "  Jeff  !  Jeff  !  " — tha.t  startled,  eager 
cry,  still  so  familiar  in  his  ears. 

Jeff  trudged  on,  trying  to  close  his  mind 
to  the  past,  but  he  could  not  do  so  without 
closing  his  eyes.  Every  scene  brought  its 
flood  of  poignant  retrospect,  harking  back 
to  incidents  long  since  forgotten.  It  was 
winter  now,  and  there  was  no  life  astir  on 
the  lonely  moor,  yet  as  he  crossed  the  frozen 
swamp  he  saw  it  spangled  with  cuckoo 
flower  and  the  white  tufts  of  the  cotton- 
grass.  He  heard  the  crowing  of  grouse,  the 
mellow  piping  of  the  whaups,  the  wild, 
sweet  song  of  the  ring-ouzel  from  the  crags 
among  the  purple  heather-bell,  and  the 
thought  that  this  region  was  no  longer  to 
be  his  home  was  incredible,  impossible. 
Yet  he  had  made  his  choice,  and  there  was 
no  going  back  on  it — only  a  miracle  could 
alter  it  now. 

Jeff  pressed  on,  anxious  to  gain  the 
village  with  its  friendly  lights  and  its 
familiar  faces.  They  would  help  to  drag 
him  out  of  his  memories,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  there  would  be  much  to  do.  He 
gained  the  margin  of  the  loch,  frozen  over 
as  it  had  been  for  several  weeks.  Only 
yesterday  they  had  loaded  a  sledge  with 
timber  from  one  of  the  islands,  and  dragged 
it  across.  The  short  cut  across  the  ice 
saved  a  mile  or  more,  yet  as  Jeff  started 
he  again  heard  that  eager  cry,  "  Jeff ! 
Jeff  !  "  It  seemed  to  echo  up  and  down 
the  frozen  corrie,  and  he  almost  shuddered 
at  the  ghostly  realness  of  it ;  but  to  reassure 
himself  he  lit  his  pipe  and  trudged  on 
across  the  great  white  expanse. 

He  had  not  made  fifty  yards  when  there 
was  a  boom,  and  the  incredible — ^the  miracle  ! 
— happened.  He  saw  black  arms  open  out 
on  every  side  of  him,  and  for  a  moment 
he  stood  spellbound  with  horror.  Then 
there  was  a  crash,  and  the  black  surge 
welled  up.  He  felt  the  scalding  lick  of  it 
upon  his  naked  body,  as  down  he  went. 
The  ice  which  yesterday  had  borne  their 
loaded  sledge  had  to-day  let  him  thTOUgh, 
for  of  such  is  the  treachery  of  hill  lochs, 
which  claim  so  many  good  men  ! 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Sam  heard 
the  click  of  the  yard  gate  and  his  brother's 
heavy  steps  on  towards  the  bridge.  How 
familiar  Jeff's  step  was  !  He  would  know 
it  among  the  tread  of  a  thousand  men^  the 
heavy,    determined   planting   of   the    heel, 
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and  always  the  same  even  stride.  Well, 
Sam  had  good  cause  to  know  that  step. 
Almost  every  night  of  his  life  he  had  heard 
Jeff  cross  the  yard,  so  now  he  listened  till 
the  sound  ceased.  A  great  quietude  fell 
upon  the  old  stone  house,  the  movements 
of  Mrs.  Jingle  in  the  kitchen  as  she  busied 
herself  among  the  pots  scarcely  audible. 
Sam  thought  he  could  hear  her  sniffing 
— very  likely  too.  Jeff  had  always  been 
her  favourite,  and  if  she  did  not  like  the 
change,  she  too  could  go. 

Sam  was  aware  that  a  great  thing  had 
taken  place  in  his  life  to-night.  He  sat 
forward,  his  head  between  his  hands,  and 
for  some  time  he  did  not  stir.  For  the 
most  part,  his  mind  was  a  blank,  but  once 
he  fancied  he  heard  Jeff's  steps  coming 
back,  and  he  sat  up,  listening  intently ; 
but  presently  he  hid  his  face  again.  He 
would  have  to  get  a  second  man  to  help 
on  the  farm,  and  he  would  certainly  miss 
Jeff's  judgment  where  cattle  and  sheep 
were  concerned.  Anyway,  it  was  Jeff's 
choice. 

So  Sam  meditated,  when  suddenly  the 
violent  rattling  of  a  door  across  the  yard 
startled  him.  It  was  followed  by  a  long 
howl  and  much  eager  barking — Bess  had 
just  discovered  that  her  master  was  gone 
without  her.  Strange  that  she  should  know, 
for  Jeff  had  left  her  scores  of  times  before, 
and  she  had  made  no  trouble  !  Yet  to- 
night, from  the  din,  she  evidently  knew 
what  was  in  the  air.  Why  had  not  Jeff 
taken  her  ?  She  was  less  than  welcome 
here,  and  if  she  kept  up  that  dismal  how- 
ling, Sam  would  go  across  and  set  her  free 
to  follow  him. 

The  house  was  deadly  still  now,  save  for 
those  spasmodic  outbursts  across  the  yard, 
which  made  Sam's  flesh  creep — he  had 
never  heard  her  howl  like  that  before. 
There  was  no  longer  any  sound  from  the 
kitchen — evidently  Mrs.  Jingle  was  peering 
out  into  the  night  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing amiss,  as  he  himself  felt  half  disposed 
to  do.  He  started  again  as  the  handle  of 
the  living-room  turned,  and  the  woman, 
white-faced,  looked  in  at  him. 

"D'ye  no  hear  that  noise  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  tragic  whisper.  "  There's  no  good 
in  it,  Master  Sam.  Ye  need  to  bestir  yersel'. 
Only  once  in  my  life  did  I  hear  a  dog  howl 
like  yon,  and  I'll  no  forget  it." 

Sam  did  not  stir.  Why  couldn't  the 
woman  leave  him  alone  ?  She  jerked  her 
head  in  the  direction  Jeff  had  taken. 

"  Which  way  was  the  laddie  gaun  ?  "  she 


demanded.  "  He  took  the  lantern.  I  saw 
it  twinkling  doon  the  hill,  but  I  canna  see 
it  now.  Usually  I  can  follow  it  across  the 
loch  and  up  the  brae,  but  there's  nae  light 
now." 

"  Then  he  must  have  put  it  out,"  said 
Sam  impatiently.  He  went  across  to  the 
window  and  jerked  the  curtain  aside.  As 
he  did  so  there  was  another  eager  and 
dismal  howl  from  the  barn  in  which  Bess 
was  imprisoned.  It  seemed  to  echo  all 
through  the  empty  house,  lingering  about 
the   corners   and  the   hollow  passageways. 

"  He  won't  need  a  light  the  nicht,"  said 
Sam.  "  He'll  have  put  it  out,  I  tell  ye. 
Why  are  ye  trying  to  scare  me  ?  "  Then 
he  added,  *'  How  far  down  did  ye  see  him 
go^?  " 

"  Down  to  the  loch  and  no  farther,"  the 
answer  came.  Then  Mrs.  Jingle  caught  her 
hands  to  her  face  as  though  a  sudden  chill 
of  apprehension  had  fallen  upon  her.  Sam, 
too,  was  aware  of  it — it  seemed  to  have 
entered  the  room  like  a  cold  gust,  and, 
almost  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  at  the  door. 
He  went  across  to  the  stable  and  let  Bess 
out.  He  saw  her  quartering  the  yard  for 
Jeff's  scent,  which  she  found  and  followed. 
Ere  she  went,  she  uttered  again  that  strange, 
unearthly  cry,  which  Sam  had  never  heard 
her  utter  before,  half  yelp,  half  howl. 

Sam  found  himself  following  her  out 
along  the  bridle-path  Jeff  had  taken,  and 
once  clear  of  the  noise  of  the  burn,  he 
stopped  and  listened,  but  not  a  sound 
came  up  from  below.  The  silence  of  the 
great  hills  seemed  veritably  to  hiss,  yet 
he  was  aware  of  a  strong  urge  to  go  on,  to 
follow  Bess  in  pursuit  of  her  master.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him,  anyway  ?  For 
some  reason  his  nerves  were  all  on  edge,  and 
it  was  bitterly  cold  out  here.  Moreover, 
his  injured  leg  ached  most  abominably, 
and  he  would  be  far  better  off  by  the  fire. 

He  half  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  but 
only  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Jingle,  who  had  followed  him  silently. 
There  she  stood,  white-faced  and  frightened- 
looking,  and  she  urged  Sam  to  go  on  down 
the  slope.  So  he  went  on,  and  with  every 
step  he  took,  the  sense  of  evil  foreboding 
grew  in  strength.  Soon  he  found  himself 
running — stumbling  over  the  icy  foot- 
holds. There  was  no  moon,  but  the  night 
was  bright  with  that  soft  effulgence  which 
seems  to  issue  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow,  and  gaining  the  loch  margin  Sam 
thought  he  saw  a  dark  smudge  on  the  white 
expanse  some  way  out. 
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"  Jeff !  Jeff  !  "  It  was  the  same  eager 
brother  call  as  Jeff  himself  had  heard  in 
retrospect  that  night.  "  Jeff  !  Jeff  !  "— 
full  of  startled  warning,  for  there  surely 
was  something  dark  out  on  the  ice  there. 
Or  was  it  Sam's  imagination  playing  another 
trick  with  him  ?  He  waited  a  moment, 
straining  his  eyes,  then  he  heard  the  jingle 
of  broken  ice,  heard  the  whine  of  a  dog, 
and  knew  that  his  forebodings  were  all 
too  true.     Jeff  had  gone  through  ! 


Sam  turned  about  and  raced  shore  wards. 
There  were  some  hurdles  not  far  up  the  brae, 
but  gaining  the  bank  he  tripped  over  some- 
thing. A  long  branch,  thank  God,  left 
behind  from  their  log-gathering  yesterday. 
He  dragged  it  back  with  him,  throwing  him- 
self flat  as  he  neared  the  danger-point, 
thrusting  the  branch  ahead  of  him,  on 
towards  the  hole  in  the  ice.  Bess  was 
still  hanging  back,  but  she  had  ceased  to 
drag,    realising   that    she    could    not    draw 


'*  Thrusting  tho  branch  ahead  ol 

him,  on  towards    the   hole  in  the 

ice," 


"  Hold  on,  Jeff,  for  pity's  sake  !  "  Sam 
had  crept  out  to  the  edge  of  the  rotten  ice 
— saw  the  dark  rift  ahead,  saw  Bess  beside 
it,  lying  back  and  worrying  at  something 
like  a  wolf  with  its  prey.  Sam  heard  the 
warning  under  him,  and  threw  himself  flat. 
If  he  went  through,  they  were  both  doomed. 

From  Jeff  there  came  no  answer,  but  in 
the  wan  light  Sam  could  see  his  white  face 
and  one  white  hand,  Bess  had  hold  of  his 
clothing  and  was  trying  to  drag  him  out 
— Bess,  whom  an  hour  ago  he  had  cursed  as 
a  worthless  fool ! 


her  master  from  the  water.  Now  she  was 
simply  holding  on,  and  the  branch  was 
within  his  reach.  Sam  shouted  to  him  to 
grasp  it,  but  again  there  was  no  answer,  no 
movement  from  the  inky  pit  ahead.  .' 

"  0  God  !  "  muttered  Sam,  for  he  knew 
now  that  Jeff  was  unconscious-^how  long 
he  had  been  in  the  water  he  did  not  know. 
If  Bess  lost  her  hold  he  would  simply  sink, 
and  Sam  dared  hardly  to  move  lest  he  should 
divert  her.  Foot  by  foot  he  crept  out 
along  the  branch,  but — it  was  horrible  ! 
On   every  side   the  ice  was   booming  and 
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cracking,  with  every  movement  fresh  cracks 
seemed  to  open.  The  branch  was  not 
sufficiently  long  to  bridge  the  hole— if  the 
ice  gave  way  it  could  not  save  him.  Not 
far  to  go  now,  then — boom  !  He  saw^  Bess 
go  through,  he  saw  one  white  hand  come  up, 
but — yes,  she  was  still  holding  to  him  while 
she  strove  to  mount  the  jagged  edge  of  the 
rift  !     Sam  threw  himself  forward  and  his 


"  Finished  !  "  Jeff  muttered.  "  Can't,  Sam. 
Go  back.     It  doesn't  matter.     I'm  done  !  " 

Sam  gritted  his  teeth.  His  big  hands  were 
already  numbed  by  contact  with  Jeff's 
sodden  clothing,  and  the  cold  sweat  upon 
his  forehead  was  streaming  into  his  eyes. 
He  summoned  every  muscle  to  heave  Jeff 
upwards,  but  his  first  effort  told  him  that, 
lying  in  his  strained  position,  the  feat  was 


fingers  closed  on  Jeff's 
collar.  All  round  the 
booming  and  crack- 
ing went  on  like 
infantry  fire,  and  in  the  unearthly  gloom 
Sam  could  see  that  a  terrible  fight  had  already 
taken  place.  Jeff  was  a  strong  man,  and 
he  had  broken  the  ice  for  yards.  Now  Sam 
w^as  peering  into  his  white  face — Bess  had 
climbed  out  and  was  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  water  in  her  coat  crispening  into  ice. 
"  Jeff  !  Jeff  !  "  Sam's  voice  was  entreat- 
ing, desperate,  now,  and  Jeff's  eyes  flickered 
open.        ,  , 

"  Did  you  call  me,  Sam  ?  "  The  words 
were  hardly  audible. 

"  Yes.  Listen,  Jeff !  You  must  help 
yourself,  or  we'll  both  be  drowned.  Come 
now  !  Hold  the  branch.  Help  me  get 
you  out  I  '* 


"  Bess  was  still  hanging  back,  but 
she  had  ceased  to  drag,  reahsing 
that  she  could  not  draw  lier  master 
from  the  water.  Now  she  was 
simply  holding  on." 


far  beyond  his  strength.  Jeff  was  a  big  man, 
and  his  saturated  clothing  weighed  like  lead. 
Sam's  mind  worked  quickly,  as  there  was 
desperate  need.  He  groped  down  under 
the  water,  seized  Jeff's  leather  belt,  but  it 
took  him  an  eternity  to  find  the  buckle 
and  unfasten  it.  He  ran  the  noose  over 
Jeff's  wrist,  jerked  it  tight  with  all  his 
strength,  then  tried  to  knot  the  remainder 
of  the  belt  round  the  branch.  He  had  it 
in  mind  to  make  Jeff  secure,  then  to  creep 
back  along  the  branch  to  sound  ice  and 
try  to  drag  him  out,  but  he  dare  not  trust 
the  knot  his  frozen  fingers  strove  to  jam 
upon  the  glazed  branch.  He  held  the  belt 
in  his  teeth  and  heaved  himself  forward 
again,  catching  Jeff  by  the  shoulders.  Life 
— Death — what  did  it  matter  now  ?  Fear 
was  dead,  and  only  the  world-old,  desperate 
fight  for  life  remained.     He  was  heaving, 
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dragging,  half  on  his  knees,  heedless  of 
the  loud-voiced,  hungry  warning  on  every 
side.  He  had  Jeff  half  out,  there  was  a 
throbbing  in  his  temples,  everything  before 
him  was  black  and  white  like  a  trembling 
draught-board.  He  could  feel  the  blood 
about  his  lips  where  the  strap  cut  in,  and 
as  he  fought  he  felt  again  the  sheep-dog's 
fangs  upon  his  flesh.  She  had  gripped  his 
sleeve,  not  only  his  sleeve  but  his  wrist, 
and  her  fangs  went  through  as  again  she 
hung  back,  fighting  as  the  wild  wolf  fights 
for  life,  or  something  dearer.  Thus,  in  that 
scene,  under  the  sentinel  stars,  ten  thousand 
years  had  ceased  to  be,  and  the  primitive 
man  fought  weasel-like  a  world-old  foe, 
beside  him  his  dog,  the  wolf  of  a  long- 
forgotten  ancestry. 

Inch  by  inch  they  drew  Jei!  up,  up  on 
to  the  ice,  their  task  becoming  lighter  as 
cold  and  fatigue  gripped  them,  till  at 
length  all  three  of  them  lay  prone  upon 
the  trampled  space.  Then  back,  slowly 
back,  the  one  inert,  the  two  dragging,  back 
on  to  the  sound  ice,  and  the  nightmare  of 
it  was  past. 

Sam  patted  the  dog  and  strove  to  rise, 
but  he  could  not.  Soaked  to  the  skin 
and  dazed  with  exhaustion,  he  began  to 
realise  that  they  were  not  yet  out  of  the 
wood.  His  own  clothing  was  already  stiffen- 
ing— Jeff  would  freeze  to  death  in  a  few 
minutes  if  left  here.  Soon  he  himself 
would  be  able  to  stand,  but  he  could  never 
carry  Jeff  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  house. 
Sam  looked  at  Bess,  and  a  faint  hope  rose. 
"  Home,  Bess,  home  !  "  he  cried,  and  she 
seemed  to  understand.  In  a  moment  she 
was  gone. 


Sam  took  his  brother  in  his  arms,  trying 
to  warm  him.  He  peered  into  Jeff's  face, 
and  again  their  eyes  met.  "  Sam  !  "  said 
Jeff.  "  Jeff  !  "  said  Sam,  but  for  a  long 
time  that  was  all  they  had  to  say  to  each 
other.  It  was  Jeff  who  spoke  eventually. 
"  It  was  nearly  a  long  journey  for  both 
of  us  to-night,  Sam,"  he  said,  and  Sam 
nodded. 

"  Long  enough  to  last  awhile,"  he  agreed. 

Somehow  Sam  did  not  wish  to  stir.  He 
was  so  unspeakably  weary,  and — Life, 
Death,  what  did  it  matter  ?  He  and  Jeff 
were  together  as  they  always  had  been. 
Their  cold  fingers  were  interlocked,  they 
were  alone  with  the  stars  and  the  hills  they 
loved  and  the  things  God  made,  so  what 
did  it  matter  ?  It  seemed  that  they  had 
travelled  to-night  over  seas  and  continents 
together,  and  out  of  hardship  and  the 
wonders  of  travel  came  that  wisdom  which 
set  their  previous  lives  at  nought. 

"  You  can  sink  or  swim  for  all  I  care  !  " 
Sam  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  his  own 
puny  utterance  of  scarcely  an  hour  ago. 

Soon  Mrs.  Jingle  came  down  with  the 
farm  help,  who  carried  Jeff  on  his  brawny 
shoulders,  while  the  woman,  with  many 
scoldings,  helped  Sam  along.  She  told  him 
how  Bess  had  come  back  and  near  torn  the 
clothes  from  her  limbs,  not  forgetting  to 
refer  to  her  own  heroism,  for  she  had  lost 
one  slipper  quite  early  in  the  proceedings, 
which  truly  seemed  to  handicap  her  a  little. 
And  when  finally  Jeff  was  dumped  by  the 
gasping  farmhand  into  the  kitchen  chair,  it 
was  Mrs.  Jingle  who  summed  things  up  with 
the  comment :  "  Noo  mebbe  the  laddie  will 
be  content  tae  bide  at  hame  !  " 


MAY. 

^T'HE  hawthorns  on  the  hillside  have  donned  their  bridal  dress  ; 

Like  carven  ivory  they  stand  in  snowy  loveliness  : 
And  underneath  the  hawthorns  where  dappled  shadows  lie, 
The  bluebells  weave  a  carpet  like  a  strip  of  summer  sky. 

The  satin  sheen  of  buttercups  makes  Fields  of  Cloth  of  Qold  ; 

Like  waxen  torches,  pink  and  white,  the  chestnut  flowers  unfold  : 
Laburnums  shake  their  tassels  out  ;   the  tulip  beds  are  gay  ; 

And  all  the  orchestra  of  birds  proclaims  that  it  is  May  ! 

L.   G.   MOBERLY. 
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IT  all  narrowed  down  to  Elfrida ;  the  others 
had  each,  somehow,  secured  direct 
destinies  of  their  own. 

Belle's  future  might  have  as  well  been 
written  in  letters  of  light  among  the  golden 
diadem  of  curls  on  her  candid  brow,  so 
clear  It  was  ;    at  twenty  she  was  marked. 

Tom  had  what  he  called  his  career,  what 
others  called  his  job,  and  Grace  possessed 
a  definite  talent  for  music  ;  she  was  study- 
ing in  Dresden,  happy,  secure  in  her  work. 

All  three,  it  was  clearly  understood  by 
everyone,  were  resolutely  set  on  their  differ- 
ent paths,  Belle  in  her  home  life,  Tom  in  his 
architect's  office,  Grace  in  her  studies;  but 
Elfrida  remained  free  of  any  such  obligation 
or  employment. 

Elfrida  was  the  eldest.  When  Belle  had 
been  married  five  years  Elfrida  was  past 
thirty  and  rather  old  for  her  age  ;  it  was 
tacitly  believed  that  nothing  now  would 
happen  to  Elfrida,  that  neither  matrimony 
nor  talents  nor  any  kind  of  change  or  ex- 
citement would  disturb  her  quiet  ways. 

She  would,  when  all  had  gone  eagerly 
about  their  separate  affairs,  remain  behind 
and  look  after  mother. 

Mrs.  Delaney  had  always  counted  on  that ; 
whenever  she  had  resigned  herself  afresh  to 
losing  any  of  the  others,  she  had  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  that  there  always 
was,  and  always  would  be,  Elfrida. 

And  Tom,  Belle  and  Grace  had  likewise 
comforted  themselves  in  the  thought  that 
however  far  away  they  were,  or  however 
absorbed  in  their  own  concerns,  there  always 
had  been,  and  always  would  be,  Elfrida — 
Elfrida  the  domesticated,  Elfrida  the  stay- 
at-home,  Elfrida  who  was  the  plainest,  the 
least  gifted,  the  best  tempered  and  the  most 
useful  member  of  the  family. 
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"  We  can  take  a  smaller  flat  now,  Elfrida," 
said  Mrs.  Delaney.  "  Grace  isn't  likely  to 
be  with  us  much,  she  has  made  so  many 
foreign  friends — and  the  other  two  being 
married " 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  resignation 
with  her  fine  hands  :  yes,  they  could  well 
take  a  smaller  flat,  she  had  lost  them  all 
save  Elfrida. 

"  We  could  sub-let  this  very  well,"  said 
Elfrida  quietly,  a  little  mechanically  perhaps. 

"  And  we  might  travel,"  added  Mrs. 
Delaney  with  a  note  of  pleasure  in  her 
voice.  "  I  always  thought,  dear,  that  when 
the  others  were  all  quite  settled  we  would 
travel — you  and  I " 

"  Yes,  we  might  travel,"  agreed  Elfrida, 
in  the  same  even  tone  ;  "  there  is  really 
nothing  to  keep  us  in  England  now,"  she 
added,  as  if  considering  the  case. 

"  I  have  not  been  abroad  since  I  was 
very  young,"  reflected  Mrs.  Delaney,  her 
eyes  brightening.  "  Everything  must  have 
changed  a  great  deal.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  Italy  again.  I  remember  how 
I  liked  Florence — it  has  always  been  like  a 
dream  to  me — Florence,  and  the  flowers  and 
the  sun." 

*'  It  would  be  very  nice,"  agreed  Elfrida. 

She  said  no  more  than  that,  and  her 
face,  which  was  a  very  serene  and  gentle 
face,  did  not  change  in  expression ;  she 
had  never  been  heard  to  speak  of  any  dream 
or  to  mention  any  desire. 

And  Mrs.  Delaney,  looking  at  her  affec- 
tionately, thought  what  a  delightful  com- 
panion she  would  make  and  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  show  her  Florence. 

"  We  really  deserve  a  little  time  to  our- 
selves," she  smiled.  "  We've  been  doing 
something  for  the  others  for  years." 

in  the  United  iStates  of  America. 
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**  I  Buppose  we  have."  Elfrida  smiled 
too  ;  she  was  knitting  a  coat  for  Belle's 
last  baby  now. 

"  And  now  that  there  are  only  the  two  of 
us " 


Elfrida  interrupted,  quietly : 

'^  Don't  you  think  that  Grace  will  ever 
come  back  ?  " 

"  No — she  has  so  many  interests  abroad, 
and  of  course  she  will  get  married — any 
minute." 

Elfrida  smiled  again. 

"  We  mustn't  count  on  Grace,"  added  the 
mother,  with  a  touch  of  triumph  in  her 
resignation. 

"  I    suppose    not,"    said    the    daughter,      agreed, 
knitting  carefully  ;  '*  that  leaves- 
just  you  and  me." 

"  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  have  a  good  time." 

''  Of   course   not."      Elfrida's 
whole  personality   was    at   this 


And  so,  with  no  more  discussion  than  that, 
it  was  settled. 

Mrs.  Delaney  and  Elfrida  were  going  to 
Florence  in  the  spring,  of  course,  and  to 
quite  a  good  boarding-house. 

"  We  can  sub-let  the  flat,"  said  Mrs. 
Delaney,  "  and  take  a  rnuch  smaller  place 
—one  maid  would  do — we've  no  boys,  no 
young  people,  two  women  can  manage  very 
well." 

Elfrida  bent  her  head  lower  over  the  pale 
wool  ;  these  words  of  her  mother  seemed  to 
shut  doors — yes,  there  was  a  sound  of  shut- 
ting doors  all  about  Elfrida. 

"  We    shall    want    so    very    little,"    she 


"  Of  course."  Her  mother 
looked  at  her  affectionately  "  I'm 
not  the  wealthy  woman  that  I  was 
— the  children  have  cost  a  good 
deal,  one  way  and  another " 

"  I    know,"    said    Elfrida  :    she 


'*Yon  might  have  told  me  before  it 
was  too  late.'  " 


moment  like 
time." 

"  I'd  like  to  do  what  you  want,"  said 
Mrs.  Delaney,  but  with  the  complacency  of 
one  who  expects  no  opposition.  "  If  there 
is  anywhere  you  prefer  to  Florence " 

"  There's  nowhere  I  would  prefer,"  smiled 
the  daughter. 

"  Then  we  might  call  that  settled," 


had     cost     nothing      beyond      her     keep. 
"  And   I'd   like   to   go   on   helping   Belle 
and  Tom — and  there's  all  Grace's  expenses ; 
they  don't  get  less." 
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"  No,  of  course  not." 

No,  Mrs.  Delaney  was 
no  longer  anything  but 
comfortable  ;  it  would  be 
the  tiny  flat  and  one  maid 
and  a  little  modest  travel 
on  well-beaten  tracks, 
staying  at  cheap  hotels. 

Not  much  had  ever  been 
spent  on  Elfrida ;  there 
had  not  been  any  occasion 
to  do  so,  and  she  had 
never  asked  for  anything. 

Mrs.     Delaney     con- 
stantly told  herself      ' 
that   Elfrida 
could        have 
had 


niucii  as    J^elle  or  Grace, 
or  even  Tom,  if  she  had 
wanted  it ;  but,  then,  she  never  had. 

And  Mrs.  Delaney,  who  prided  herself 
sincerely  on  being  just,  had  left,  in  consid- 
eration of  this,  the  bulk  of  her  remaining 


You  shut  me  out,  you 
Avouldn't  give  me  a  chance 
— even  the  other  day,  when 
we  met,  you  weren't  think- 
ing of  me  at  all ;  your 
thoughts  were  miles  away, 
you  were  absorbed  in 
something  else.'  " 


fortune    to    Elfrida. 
And       continuing 
these     thoughts     out     loud,     she 
added  : 

"  You  mustn't  think  that 
you're  forgotten,  Elfrida.  I  want  to  leave 
you  provided  for,  comfortably  provided  for — 
the  bulk  of  what  I  have  left  is  for  you,  so 
we  mustn't  be  extravagant." 

Another  door  seemed  to  close — saving 
for  one's  old  age — the  end  drawing  nearer 
— two  ageing  women  being  careful — travel- 
ling about  decorously  and  being  careful. 
Elfrida  had  had  a  long  training  in  being 
careful,  careful  in  everything,  in  every 
way  ;   for  none  of  the  others  had  been  care- 
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ful,  and  Mrs.  Delaney  herself,  an  over-anxious 
mother,  was  apt  to  "  lose  her  head "  on 
occasion  and  to  require  Elfrida's  sure 
touch  to  rescue  her  from  dilemma,  perhaps 
disaster. 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  thinking  of  that,  of 
how  useful  and  wonderful  Elfrida  had  been 
and  how  pleasantly  life  would  pass  with  her, 
plain  and  dull  as  she  was,  poor  child,  com- 
pared to  the  other  three  ! 

Elfrida,  who  had  so  successfully  made 
arrangements  for  sub-letting  the  large  fiat, 
made  equally  efficient  arrangements  for 
shutting  up  the  tiny  flat  and  for  the  tour 
in  Italy. 

Elfrida  went  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  Belle, 
and  Belle  said  : 

"  Lucky  wretch !  Italy  in  the  spring- 
time !  " 

And  Elfrida  said,  '*  Yes,  it  will  be  very 
nice." 

And  Belle  wished  she  could  get  away, 
but  she  was  afraid  with  an  exacting  hus- 
band— and  the  babies 

She  smiled  her  golden  smile. 

Tom  was  envious  also  ;  he  told  Elfrida 
that  she  had  all  the  luck — all  work  and  no 
play  ! 

She  had  a  list  of  the  things  she  was  to 
bring  back,  for  Tom  and  Tom's  pretty  wife, 
and  Belle  and  her  babies.  Mrs.  Delaney 
thought  that  it  would  be  great  fun  buying 
them — little  intimate  foolish  things  ! 

That  was  going  to  be  the  great  excitement 
of  the  trip — buying  things  for  other  people, 
that  and  writing  home — Elfrida  knew  how 
her  mother  would  always  be  writing  '*  home  " 
to  those  three  she  was  so  absorbed  in  ;  even 
Dresden,  where  Grace  was,  would  be 
"  home  "  when  they  were  in  Italy  ! 

Elfrida  went  shopping  just  before  they 
were  due  to  leave  England ;  her  shopping 
had  always  been  "  careful  "  too. 

She  avoided  extremes  of  fashion  from  a 
nervous  sense  of  her  own  insignificance,  and 
in  these  days  of  well-dressed  women  she 
was  always  rather  notably  dull  and  ordinary 
in  her  appearance. 

Now  she  was  going  shopping  without 
much  heart — "  Oh,  well,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  it  doesn't  r^Uy  much  matter 
what  I  buy." 

On  the  doorstep  of  the  block  of  flats 
where  they  now  so  prudently  resided  she 
met  James  Mayrick,  who  had  come  to  say 
"  good-bye  "  ;  he  was  an  old  friend  whom 
Mrs.  Delaney  had  often  smiled  at  in  a  kindly 
sort  of  way,  he  was  so  odd  and  quiet  and 
plain    in    a    rather    amusing    fashion,    and 


thought  and  spoke  and  lived  so  differently 
from  everyone  else  the  Delaneys  knew. 

Of  course  there  was  really  nothing  to 
laugh  at  in  James  Mayrick,  who  happened 
to  be  a  famous  engraver,  a  man  of  great 
talent,  gifts,  intelligence  and  culture,  not 
young,  and  very  dry  in  manner,  but  alto- 
gether very  likeable  and  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  fond  of  him  though  she 
smiled  at  him  so  often  and  so  kindly,  and 
she  encouraged  his  visits,  for  she  always 
thought  of  him  as  a  rather  lonely  man, 
who,  despite  his  fame  and  his  money,  had 
few  friends. 

Elfrida  told  him  about  the  tour  in  Italy  ; 
they  would  be  away  for  about  a  year,  then 
in  London  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then 
they  very  much  wanted  to  go  to  Algiers. 

"  Now  that  the  family  is  all  settled," 
smiled  Elfrida,  "  Mother  and  I  feel  that  we 
can  enjoy  some  nice  long  holidays." 

They  had  fallen  into  step  together  down 
the  sun- washed  street ;  the  sky  was  beau- 
tiful with  the  colour  of  freshly  budding 
violets,  and  the  air,  even  here  in  the  centre 
of  the  wide  city,  had  a  woodland  freshness. 

They  walked  slowly ;  Elfrida's  shopping 
plans  were  vague. 

"  Come  and  have  some  tea  first,"  said 
Mr.  Mayrick. 

And  Elfrida  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  do  so." 

She  felt  in  a  silent  mood ;  there  was 
music  while  they  drank  their  tea  and  there 
were  flowers  about  them  and  prettily  dressed 
women. 

Everything  and  everybody  seemed  alive 
save  herself. 

"  I  think  I  am  rather  tired,"  she  said 
vaguely.  "  There  has  been  a  good  deal  to 
do,  one  way  and  another." 

"  I  thought,"  answered  James  Mayrick, 
"  that  you  would  have  had  a  little  time  to 
yourself  now." 

He  spoke  dryly  and  looked,  Elfrida 
thought,  queerly  at  her  ;  she  felt  puzzled  and 
conscious,  in  a  confused  way,  that  this  was 
an  odd  background  for  them.  Mr.  Mayrick 
had  never  asked  her  to  take  tea  with  him 
before — and  she  was  not  used  to  these 
light,  gay  places,  so  prodigal  of  music  and 
flowers. 

"  I'm  going  on  a  holiday  now,"  she 
answered.     "I've   travelled    so    little " 

"  Travelling,"  interrupted  Mr.  Majrrick, 
"  is  nothing  in  itself " 

"  No,"  admitted  Elfrida  dubiously,  "  but 
I  shall  be  interested — in  everything,  of 
course " 

"  Including  yourself  ?  " 
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For  a  second  Elfrida  was  startled,  then 
her  flash  of  feeling  faded  into  her  habitual 
quietude. 

*'  So  you're  going  on  living  with  your 
mother — ^the  two  of  you,  travelling  and 
living  in  pensions  and  little  flats  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Elfrida  with  absolute 
sincerity,  but  just  a  spark  of  terror  touched 
her  controlled  thoughts  ;  she  must  think, 
against  her  will,  of  those  closing  doors. 

Mr.  Mayrick  was  silent ;  he  appeared  to 
be  listening  to  the  music,  which,  facile 
and  voluptuous,  filled  the  warm  air  with 
languor. 

Elfrida  looked  at  his  profile,  ascetic,  fine 
and  noble,  delicately  lined,  the  thick  hair 
touched  with  grey  ;  she  felt  timid,  odd — • 
she  had  always  been  a  little  afraid  of  him, 
afraid  somehow  to  think  of  him. 

He  turned  abruptly  and  told  her  of  his 
last  etching. 

"It  is  called,"  he  said,  "  ^  The  Hour- 
glass.' " 

And  he  took  a  small  pencil  sketch  from 
his  pocket-book  and  showed  it  to  Elfrida 
across  the  frivolous  tea-table.  So  seldom 
did  he  speak  of  his  work  that  she  was  half 
flattered,  half  awkward,  and  stared  stupidly 
at  the  sketch  while  he  looked  at  her  intently 
with  a  frown. 

The  sketch  showed  a  woman,  not  very 
young,  who  was  standing  beside  a  table  on 
which  was  an  hour-glass  through  which  the 
sands  had  more  than  half  run. 

Elfrida  did  not  quite  understand  what  it 
meant  ;  she  continued  to  gaze  at  it  with 
the  music  in  her  ears  and  James  Mayrick's 
eyes  upon  her,  and  then  she  handed  it  back 
with  an  embarrassed  conventional  remark 
of  praise. 

James  Mayrick  smiled. 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  showing  me," 
said  Elfrida. 

The  silence  between  them  seemed  a 
notable  thing. 

When  Elfrida  spoke  it  was  to  suggest  that 
she  must  leave — it  was  getting  late,  she  had 
not  done  her  "  shopping." 

When  they  parted  she  felt  a  sensation 
of  chill  disappointment  that  she  could  not 
explain. 

*'  It  will  be  lovely  in  Italy,"  she  said 
with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  "  if  the  weather 
keeps  like  this " 

*'  Do  you  think,"  he  asked  ironically, 
"  that  you  will  see  Italy  ?  " 

They  parted  ;  the  flow  of  the  eager  life 
of  the  city  divided  them  and  in  the  swift 
press  of  people  Elfrida  felt  bitterly  lonely. 


She  did  not,  after  all,  do  her  shopping ; 
she  went  home  and  told  her  mother  of 
James  Mayrick's  drawing  of  the  woman  and 
the  hour-glass. 

Mrs.  Delaney  took  no  notice  of  this ; 
she  was  not  interested  ;  a  long  letter  had 
come  from  Grace  and  Belle  was  constantly 
on  the  telephone. 

But  the  next  day  she  saw  something  that 
made  her  think,  sharply,  of  the  sketch  of 
which  Elfrida  had  spoken,  something  that 
also  surprised  her  very  much. 

Elfrida  had  been  very  busy  all  day,  but 
Mrs.  Delaney  had  thought  of  something 
else  that  she  wanted  her  to  do  at  once  and 
she  went  to  her  room  to  call  her  ;  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in. 

Elfrida  was  standing  by  her  writing-table, 
and  on  the  writing-table  was  an  hour-glass 
through  which  the  sands  were  running. 

"  Elfrida  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Delaney  quickly, 
"  wherever  did  you  get  that  ?  " 

Elfrida  picked  up  the  hour-glass  and  put 
it  in  her  drawer. 

"  Mr.  Mayrick  gave  it  to  me,"  she  an- 
swered. "  It  is  the  model  for  his  etching — 
I  was  going  past  his  studio  to-day  and  I 
thought  I  would  look  in " 

"  What  a  funny  thing  to  give  you  !  "  said 
her  mother, 

"  Oh,  I  really  asked  for  it — it  is  a  lovely 
design " 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Delaney 
decisively.  *'  It  reminds  me  of  skulls  and 
cross-bones  and  tombstones." 

"  Well,"  said  Elfrida  quietly.  "  I  won't 
leave  it  about  where  you  can  see  it." 

There  seemed  really  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  what 'Mrs.  Delaney 
wanted  to  say  was  that  she  had  never  under- 
stood that  Elfrida  was  interested  enough  in 
Mr.  Mayrick  to  call  at  his  studio  after  he 
had  come  round  to  take  formal  leave  and 
given  her  tea  only  the  day  before  ;  indeed, 
she  had  not  known  that  Elfrida  ever  did  go 
to  see  Mr.  Mayrick  alone,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  so  strange  that  actually  the  next  day  she 
herself  went  round  to  the  studio  and  said, 
as  no  doubt  Elfrida  had  said,  that  she  was 
just  passing  and  hoped  that  he  might  be 
able  to  give  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

And  while  she  was  drinking  the  cup  of 
tea,  she  brought  the  conversation  round  to 
the  hour-glass. 

"  Elfrida  told  me  that  she  was  here 
yesterday  and  that  you  gave  her  the  hour- 
glass  " 

"It  is  a  very  beautiful  hour-glass,"  said 
Mr.  Mayrick. 

3d 
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*'  Oh,  yes — but  a  curious  thing  to  give 
Elfrida  !  I  don't  know  quite  what  you 
meant  by  the  hour-glass  in  the  etching." 

"  Just  the  passing  of  time." 

*'  But  that's  so  obvious,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Delaney. 

*'  Yes,  but  like  a  good  many  other  obvious 
things,  how  many  of  us  notice  it  ?  Do  we 
ever  stop  to  consider  time  as  something 
flowing  steadily  away  all  the  time — taking 
life  with  it  ?  Every  day  past  is  a  day  past, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Delaney." 

She  said  : 

"  Of  course,"  but  she  felt  a  little  uneasy, 
as  she  had  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  she 
had  seen  Elfrida  standing  by  the  hour-glass 
in  her  bedroom. 

"  Time  is  made  concrete  in  an  hour- 
glass," added  Mr.  Mayrick.  "  We  really 
do  see  it  trickling  away,  never  faster,  or 
slower,  but  steadily,  all  the  time." 

He  paused  a  second,  and  then  he  added, 
in  just  the  same  tone  of  voice  : 

*'  I've  been  wanting  to  marry  Elfrida  for 
years,  Mrs.  Delaney." 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  so  moved  by  com- 
passionate amusement  that  she  blushed 
over  all  her  face  and  stammered  in  her 
reply  : 

"I'm  so  sorry — how  sad '* 

"  I'm  sorry  too,"  said  Mr.  Mayrick.  "  It 
seems  a  pity." 

It  required  all  Mrs.  Delaney 's  breeding 
to  control  her  amazement — ^two  such  solid, 
plain  people  ! — ^the  odd,  dry  man  ! 

He  walked  away  and  stood  by  the  window 
with  his  back  to  her ;  it  was  really  rather 
rude,  but  she  forgave  him  ;  she  supposed 
that  he  was  rather  moved. 

How  ridiculous  of  him  to  tell  her  like 
this  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  marry 
Elfrida  !     How  amused  Elfrida  would  be  ! 

Mrs.  Delaney  took  her  departure  ;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Mayrick 
about  his  confession,  and  his  manner  seemed 
quite  grim  and  hostile,  so  she  said  some- 
thing pleasant  about  the  weather  and  hop- 
ing it  would  keep  fine  for  their  crossing 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  so  got  away. 

While  she  was  going  home  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else  than  this  queer  little 
episode.  She  was  quite  longing  to  tell  it 
to  Elfrida,  who  would  certainly  be  very  much 
amused.  She  would,  of  course,  be  very 
sorry  for  the  little  man  and  quite  tender 
with  his  secret,  but  she  could  not  fail  to  be 
amused. 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  so  full  of  this  queer, 
surprising  and  comic  thing  that  when  she 


got  home  and  found  Elfrida  seated  at  her 
desk  writing  labels,  she  burst  out  with  her 
news. 

"  Elfrida  !  What  do  you  think  ?  That 
ridiculous  little  man,  Mr.  Mayrick,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  wanting  to  marry  you  for 
years  !  " 

And  she  began  to  laugh,  quite  hysterically. 

"  Isn't  it  ridiculous  !  " 

Elfrida  looked  up  from  her  labels  ;  and 
she  began  to  laugh  too,  also  quite  hysteri- 
cally. 

*'  Ridiculous,  Mother,  ridiculous  !  " 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  relieved  to  hear  Elfrida 
laugh,  though  she  did  not  know  why  this 
was  so. 

"He's  such  a  funny  creature,  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  face  when  he  told  me  !  " 
she  said. 

Elfrida  ceased  to  laugh ;  she  put  her 
labels  neatly  together  and  rose. 

"  Funny  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  queer  voice. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  word,  perhaps  it 
was  "  funny." 

When  she  'had  gone  into  the  studio  to 
look  at  the  etching  James  Mayrick  had 
said  nothing  to  her  of  love  or  marriage 
— instead,  he  had  told  her  mother,  and  her 
mother  had  thought  it  "  funny." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  a  little  unbalanced," 
added  Mrs.  Delaney,  "  as  clever  people 
often  are — he  talked  a  lot  about  '  time  flow- 
ing away  ' " 

And  then  she  was  silent,  in  a  certain 
confusion,  for  she  remembered  that  James 
Mayrick  had  not  "  talked  a  lot "  about 
anything,  and  what  she  was  expressing  was 
really  her  own  impression,  gained  largely 
from  his  silence. 

"  Anyhow,  it  is  all  over,"  she  added  rather 
nervously.  "  There  is  no  need  to  talk 
about  it  any  more." 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  over,"  agreed  Elfrida.  "  I 
shouldn't  think  about  it  any  more." 

No  use  for  either  of  them  to  think  about 
it  any  more  ;  it  was  over ;  they  would  go 
abroad — it  was  "  funny  "  that  James  May- 
rick had  said  that  to  her  mother,  so  funny 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  meet  him 
again  without  smiling  ;  and  that  would  be 
horrible. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  him  again ;  she  did  not  want  to  again 
hear  her  mother  say  that  it  was  "  fimny." 

Elfrida  lay  awake  that  night,  coldly  think- 
ing ;  she  felt  detached  from  life,  a  spectator 
of  her  own  mischances. 

The  next  morning  she  was  out  early,  the 
hour-glass  in  her  hand-bag,  and  next  to  it 
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a  list  of  things  Mrs.  Delaney  still  required 
for  the  journey,  which  was  now  but  twenty- 
four  hours  ahead. 

She  passed  a  milliner's  shop  and  noticed 
in  the  window  a  rich  and  elegant  hat, 
massed  with  airy  plumes  ;  the  sort  of  hat 
that  Elfrida  had  never  worn,  scarcely  looked 
at  before,  but  which  now  she  paused  be- 
fore and  regarded  with  an  ironic  smile. 

"  How  '  funny  '  Mother  would  think  me 
if  I  bought  that  !  "  she  thought ;  and  on  an 
impulse  that  was  really  a  gesture  of  resigned 
despair,  of  self-mockery,  she  went  into  the 
exotic  little  shop  and  bought  the  extrava- 
gant hat,  which  cost  all  the  money  she  had 
in  her  purse,  and  came  out  wearing  it ;  the 
long,  soft,  peach-coloured  feathers  floating 
in  the  sunshine  :  the  colour,  the  shopwoman 
told  her,  "  went  with  "  the  new  pale  cos- 
tume, and  she  had  sold  her  a  knot  of  silk 
flowers  in  the  same  tints  for  her  coat. 

Elfrida  smiled  at  herself,  ^till  coldly  ;  she 
went  directly  to  James  Mayrick's  studio  and, 
as  she  mounted  the  steps,  took  the  hour- 
glass from  her  bag. 

She  gave  it  to  him  before  he  could 
speak. 

"  Please  take  this  back,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  need  it — to  remind  me." 

He  put  the  hour-glass  on  the  table  behind 
him. 

"  You  did,  though,"  he  answered. 

Elfrida  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  big  divans ;  she  suddenly  felt  utterly 
fatigued. 

He  looked  at  her  guardedly  ;  it  seemed  to 
Elfrida  as  if  she  could  not  speak,  but  she 
thought — "  there'll  never  be  anything  after 
this,  not  even  a  good-bye,"  and  so  subdued 
her  own  cowardice. 

**  Mother  told  me  what  you  said  yester- 
day," she  said.  *'  Why  did  you  tell  her  and 
not  me  ?  " 

"  You  were  so  hopeless,"  he  answered 
dryly.     "  You  wouldn't  understand." 

"  That  is  true,"  admitted  Elfrida  gravely. 
"  I  was  so  obsessed  by  other  people,  by 
doing  things  for  other  people " 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

"  But  all  the  time  I  loved  you,  Elfrida." 

"  You  might  have  told  me  before  it  was 
too  late." 

"  You  shut  me  out,  you  wouldn't  give 
me  a  chance — even  the  other  day,  when  we 
met,  you  weren't  thinking  of  me  at  all; 
your  thoughts  were  miles  away,  you  were 
absorbed  in  something  else." 

Elfrida  recalled  their  tea  together,  the 
music,  the  flowers,  the  gay  people,  and  how 


she  had  sat  there,  dull,  unresponsive,  worry- 
ing about  trifles — vaguely  uneasy. 

"  It's  true.     I've  got  into  a  rut,  a  habit, 

a  lot  of  habits "     She  paused,  flushing 

with  the  force  of  her  thought.  "  And  I 
never  dared  to  think  about  you — about 
anyone  caring  for  me." 

He  was  silent ;  his  head  was  turned 
away.  Elfrida  looked  past  him  to  the 
hour-glass,  to  the  sands  slowly  flowing  away. 

"  All  that  is  true,"  she  added  quietly, 
"  but  it  is  also  true  that  deep  in  my  heart 
I  have  loved  you  without  knowing  it  all 
these  years." 

It  was  beautiful  to  Elfrida  to  say  this, 
beautiful  to  see  the  look  he  turned  on  her  ; 
never  had  any  moment  of  her  life  been  so 
full  of  pleasure.  He  took  her  hands  tightly 
and  she  saw  the  tears  rise  to  his  eyes. 

*'  But  it  is  too  late,"  she  added  gravely. 
*'  I'm  not  young — Mother  laughed — Mother 
thought  it  '  funny.'  " 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Delaney,"  he  said,  still 
holding  Elfrida 's  hands, 

"  That's  it — under  her  laughter  she  was 
afraid — she'd  been  counting  on  me  to  be 
there  when  the  others  had  gone — ^and  she 
was  afraid " 

He  did  not  answer  this  ;  instead  he  said, 
with  great  tenderness  : 

**  I  have  never  seen  you  in  rosy  plumes 
before,  Elfrida — why  didn't  you  look  like 
that  the  other  day,  then  I  should  have  spoken 
to  you " 

She  laughed  wistfully. 

"  Does  it  make  such  a  difference  ?  I 
bought  it  to-day — just  to  grace  this — oh,  I 
don't  know — a  whim " 

"  A  presage,"  he  corrected.  "  You'll 
always  wear  plumes  now,  Elfrida.  And 
when  you  see  Italy  it  will  be  with  me." 

She  shook  her  head  ;  a  hundred  petty 
details  hedged  her  in. 

"  Too  late.  We've  got  our  tickets,  our 
rooms — we've  packed,   said  good-bye " 

"As  if  that  mattered  !  " 

"  Mother  matters.     She  counts  on  me." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  give  the  rest  of 
your  life  to  that  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  am  ;  you  always  knew " 

"  It's  a  habit,"  he  said  angrily,  *'  a  super- 
stition." 

"  Perhaps." 

It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  he 
called  it ;  the  sands  had  all  run  out  of  the 
hour-glass  now ;  looking  beyond,  she  saw 
her  own  reflection  in  an  old  mirror,  a  mourn- 
ful face,  shadowed  eyes  and  unsteady  lips 
beneath  those  gay  and  mocking  plumes. 
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She  rose  ;  better  to  go  now  ;  she  had 
snatched  her  moment  of  avowal,  there  was 
at  least  one  memory  to  fondle  through  the 
empty  years  to  come  ;  she  wished  that  he 
would  understand  this,  that  he  would  make 
it  easier  and  more  beautiful  for  her.  How 
could  she  convey  to  him  that  these  few 
moments  were  all  she  had,  all  she  had  ever 
had,  all  she  ever  would  have  ? 

With  a  surge  of  passion  that  took  her 
beyond  all  restraint,  she  cried,  without 
choice  of  words  : 

"  Oh,  do  be  kind  !  Oh,  do  understand 
what  it  means  to  me  !  " 

"  What  it  means  to  you  ?  "  he  answered 


meeting  ;  she  could  not  speak  nor  mask 
the  expression  on  her  ghastly  face. 

"  Why,  Elfrida,  Elfrida,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  I  wondered  why  you  were  out  so 
early " 

She  pursued  her  daughter  to  her  tiny 
bedroom,  where  the  trunks  stood  strapped 
and  labelled.  Elfrida  turned,  incapable  of 
excuses. 

"  Mother,  let  me  have  just  this  little  time 
to  myself,  just  till  luncheon — I'll  buy  those 
things  for  you  this  afternoon " 

But  Mrs.  Delaney  could  not  let  go. 

"  That  hat,  Elfrida — whatever  made  you 
get   a  hat  like  that  ?     It  must  have  been 


*  She  took  off  llie  airy  plumed  hat  and  cast  it  on  the  bed  ;  the  two  tormented  women  faced  each  other," 


roughly.  "  If  it  meant  anything  at  all, 
you  wouldn't,   you  couldn't  go  away " 

She  had  no  power  to  say  anything 
more  ;  she  stood  still  and  allowed  him  to 
kiss  her  again  and  again  ;  but  her  resolu- 
tion was  not  shaken,  for  all  her  helpless 
tears  of  joy. 

When  she  got  away  from  him  it  was  to 
move  towards  the  door. 

"  You're  not  going — going  ?  " 

She  heard  his  voice,  hoarse,  angry,  amazed, 
and  triumph  tinged  her  misery  as  she 
dragged  herself  away ;  she  did  not  look 
back  ;  she  shut  the  door  on  him  and,  with 
a  trembling  swiftness,  fled. 

Mrs.  Delaney  was  anxiously  waiting  for 
her.      Elfrida    had    hoped    to    escape    this 


very  expensive,  and  you'll  have  no  use  for 

it -" 

"  None,"  said  Elfrida,  "  none " 


She  took  off  the  airy  plumed  hat  and 
cast  it  on  the  bed  ;  the  two  tormented 
women  faced  each  other. 

The  repressions  of  a  lifetime  rushed 
from  Elfrida's  heart — her  mother's  word 
"  funny "  danced  in  her  brain — wasn't 
it  "  funny "  that  she  had  been  silent  so 
long  ? 

And  then  she  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  what  she  might 
be  going  to  say,  and  turned  away  heavily 
and  left  the  room,  her  own  room,  in  the 
possession  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Delaney  gathered  herself  together  as 
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one  will  after  an  encounter  with  the  incred- 
ible. 

And  this  was  incredible  ;  Elfrida  in  "  this 
state,"  Elfrida  who  had  gone  out  to  make 
modest  and  necessary  purchases  and  bought 
— that  hat ! 

That  frivolous,  extravagant  hat  with  the 
rosy,  peach-coloured  plumes  ! 

Elfrida,  then,  was  a  rebel ;  Elfrida  did  not 
want  to  go  to  Italy  ? 

Mrs.  Delaney  picked  up  the  marvellous 
hat  with  a  shaking  hand 

She  thought  of  James  Mayrick,  of  the  hour- 
glass, of  her  daughter's  distorted  face 

The  door  opened  and  Elfrida  looked  into 
the  room. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mother,"  she  said  pite- 
ously.     "  Everything  is  all  right." 

And  she  went  out  again,  as  if  not  trusting 
herself  to  say  more  than  that. 

But  Mrs.  Delaney  remained,  gazing  at  the 
plumy  hat. 

All  the  fair,  pleasant  and  peaceful  pros- 
pects of  her  life  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
overclouded. 

Elfrida  had  just  said  that  everything  was 
all  right,  and  for  a  second  that  had  com- 
forted her  ;  but  almost  at  once  she  had 
realised  that  it  was  not  all  right  and  never 
would  be  all  right  again. 

Never  would  she  forget  those  glimpses 
of  Elfrida  standing  by  the  hour-glass — and 
Elfrida  in  that  absurd  hat ! 

The  hour-glass  !  Time  flowing  away,  as 
Mr.  Mayrick  had  said — these  truisms,  how 
little  one  realised  them,  and  Elfrida  had 
stood  watching  the  hour-glass,  watching 
time  flow  away. 

Time  that  was  passing  so  pleasantly  for 
Mrs.  Delaney— but  for  Elfrida  ? 

It  came  to  this,  that  she  had  never  thought 
at  all  about  Elfrida's  point  of  view — only 
her  own ;  she  wanted  the  tiny  London 
flat,  the  easy  travel,  the  snug  foreign  'pen- 
sions— she  was  growing  old. 

Her  work,  her  fun  and  excitement  were 
over ;  she  had  had  her  fill  of  all  these  things ; 
now  she  was  tired  and  wanted  a  rest — a 
comfortable  rest — she  wanted  peace  and 
Elfrida. 

And  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
that  was  what  Elfrida  had  wanted  too — this 
dull,  safe,  cosy  life. 

And  all  the  time  Elfrida  had  been  want- 
ing to  marry  Mr.  Mayrick,  had  been  thinking 
of  time  flowing  by,  withering  her  with  frosty 
breath  as  it  went— had  been  envying  lovely, 
silly,  expensive  hats  such  as  petted  women 
wore  ! 


And  here  again  a  sense  of  bitter  injustice 
assailed  her  fiercely. 

Had  she  not  let  the  others  go  because  she 
had  relied  on  Elfrida  ? 

Did  not  Destiny  owe  her  Elfrida,  after 
all  her  absorption  in,  her  sacrifices  for,  all 
her  children  ? 

Had  she  not  a  right  to  Elfrida  1  The 
problem  bit  into  her  soul.  Was  that  what 
maternity  meant  ?  Complete  giving  up, 
absolute  resignation,  utter  withdrawal  ? 

Mrs.  Delaney  bleakly  faced  these  ques- 
tions ;  her  claim  on  Elfrida  and  the  value  of 
this  claim — the  claim  of  Elfrida  to  be  her- 
self, to  live  her  own  life. 

How  would  her  affection  work  out — ^to 
chain  Elfrida  or  let  Elfrida  go  ? 

She  had  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  future 
of  her  own  choice — but  she  looked  at  it 
now  with  Elfrida's  eyes,  an  attendance  on 
an  ageing  woman  for  whom  the  main  events 
,  of  life  were  over — a  fading  and  a  dwindling 
into  a  futile  elderly  woman  with  a  com- 
fortable pittance. 

To  that  she  would  have  sacrificed  Elfrida 
if  she  had  not  seen  her  standing  by  the 
hour-glass,  if  Mr.  Mayrick  had  not  spoken 
— if  Elfrida  had  not  bought  the  hat 

Mrs.  Delaney  turned  the  hat  about — 
Belle  had  had  hats  like  this — Grace  cer- 
tainly would  have  them— but  she  had 
never  thought  of  Elfrida  with  these  floating, 
pale  plumes ■ 

She  went,  heavily,  into  the  tiny  dining- 
room  ;    Elfrida  was  writing  labels. 

She  looked  up,  composed,  even  smiling. 

''  That  hat "  murmured  Mrs.  Delaney. 

"  Mother,"  answered  Elfrida  tenderly, 
"  don't  worry — I'll  change  it  for  something 
really  useful " 

"No,"  said  the  mother.  "  No— I've 
never  seen  you  look  so  nice.  It  suits  you, 
Elfrida."  She  sat  down,  trembling  a  little. 
"  You  ought  to  have  more  things  like 
that " 

"  Mother  !  " 

"  Yes — and  I  .think  it  is  a  mistake  for  us 
to  go  abroad " 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  want  to  go  now — I'd  rather 
stay  and  see  you  married.  And  then  I 
might  go,  by  myself."  She  contrived  to 
smile.  "  I've  always  thought  that  would 
be  rather  fun,  to  go  abroad  by  myself ^" 

She  put  out  her  hands  and  began  to 
tear  up  the  labels  with  their  exciting 
addresses. 

"  Don't  cry,  Elfrida.  Eing  up  James, 
and  ask  him  to  come  round  to  luncheon " 
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I  UT  what  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  said  Old  Bouquin,  looking  up 
vaguely  from  the  book  that  he  was 
reading. 

"It  is  a  hundred-franc  note,"  protested 
the  would-be  customer.  "  You  are  to  take 
from  it  the  amount  of  this  Histoire  des  Deux 
Amadis  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  return 
to  me  the  change," 

"  M.  Bocager  will  be  here  later  in  the 
day,"  said  Bouquin.  "  It  will  be  better  to 
address  yourself  to  him." 

"  But  I  have  no  time  to  spare.  I  have  my 
train  to  catch — at  the  Rive  Gauche — ^in 
twenty  minutes.  And  the  price  of  this 
volume  ?  " 

**  The  prices  are  marked  in  plain  figures, 
inside  the  front  cover.  But  I  do  not  think 
M.  Bocager " 

"  But  there  is  no  price  here.  If  there 
was  once— it  has  become  illegible." 

"  Then — evidently — it  is  not  for  sale.  M. 
Bocager " 

The  customer  angrily  set  down  the  History 
of  the  Two  Amadis,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
expressively  and  went  his  way.  Old  Bou- 
quin returned  to  his  volume  of  Bossuet's 
discourses. 

You  will  of  course  say  that  this  was  no 
way  to  do  business,  and,  judged  by  modern 
standards,  you  will  be  right.  But  you  must 
remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Foire 
de  Versailles  is  not  an  ordinary  trading-mart, 
like,  let  us  say,  Mincing  Lane  or  the  Rue 
Royale.  Nor,  though  you  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  know  this,  was  M.  Bocager  (Jean 
Phillippe  Auguste,  as  his  papers  of  identity 
had  it)  in  anything  like  an  ordinary  business 
man.  For  one  thing,  he  hated  to  part  with 
any  of  his  stock-in-trade,  either  from  the 
little  shop  in  the  Rue  de  I'Orangerie  or  from 
the  stall  in  the  Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud  at 
Fair-time.  For  the  tattered  paper-bound 
copies  of  sensational  **  shockers  "  and  maga- 
zines, which  took  up  the  front  of  the  counter- 
flap,  he  cared  indeed  little  enough,  any  more 
than  for  the  dog's-eared  school-books  from 
the  local  Lycees  which  were  next  in  order. 


You  could  select  as  many  of  them  as  you 
liked  and  pay  for  them  what  you  thought 
fair  and  M.  Bocager  (or  in  his  absence  Vieux 
Bouquin)  had  never  a  word  to  say.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  tall  folios  that  stood  up 
proudly  on  the  back  shelves  from  counter  to 
pent-house  roof,  forming  as  it  were  a  screen 
across  the  face  of  the  stall,  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre  through  which  M.  Bocager 
might  pop  his  white  head  to  repel  your 
advances — when  it  came,  I  say,  to  the  tall 
folios,  splendid — if  a  little  faded,  in  covers 
that  had  once  been  scarlet  and  blue  and 
purple,  with  intricate  tooling  that  had  been 
of  gold  and  perhaps  a  great  man's  coronet  or 
a  bishop's  mitre  upon  them  to  tell  of  their 
high  provenance,  then  indeed  M.  Bocager 
(or,  in  his  absence.  Old  Bouquin)  would  hum 
and  haw  and  advance  and  retreat  and  put 
forward  blemishes  which  might  give  the  un- 
welcome customer  pause,  or  when  at  last 
driven  into  a  corner,  set  upon  the  chosen  tome 
a  price  so  exorbitant  as  to  render  a  bargain 
to  him  unthinkable.  Sometimes,  indeed^ 
when  the  would-be  client  happened  to  be  an 
Stranger,  from  a  country  with  a  high  ex- 
change, even  this  counsel  of  desperation 
would  prove  useless  and  the  old  houquiniste 
(or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vieux  Bouquin)  with 
sinking  heart  would  watch  his  cherished 
possession  being  carried  off,  leaving  only 
some  equivalent  of  dross  to  fill  the  gap  on  his 
shelves  and  in  his  heart.  So  you  will  under- 
stand that  M.  Bocager  (and,  of  course,  Vieux 
Bouquin)  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  foreigners 
of  whatever  breed. 

As  all  the  Departement  knows,  the  Foire 
in  the  Avenue  de  Saint- Cloud  is  held  twice  a 
year,  in  May  and  September,  and  it  had  been 
M.  Bocager's  habit  for  forty  years,  as  that 
of  his  father  before  him,  to  pay  the  reason- 
able rent  demanded  by  the  City  of  Versailles 
for  his  almost  secular  pitch,  there  to  set 
up  the  covered  stall — flanked  by  that  of 
Madame  Latour  (Veuve  Lucienne),  who  sold 
Betises  de  Cambrai  and  similar  delicacies, 
and  that  of  his  old  crony,  M.  Tridon  (Amede 
Raoul),  dealer  in  antiques — or  as  the  envious 
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had  it,  in  old  iron — and  to  devote  the  Fair 
week  to  repelling  the  assaults  of  chance 
customers  as  best  he  might.  For  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  little  shop 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Orangerie,  amid  such  a 
wilderness  of  odd  volumes,  piled  high  on 
counter  and  shelves  and  floor  that  it  were 
difficult  for  an  intruder  to  force  an  entrance, 
still  less  a  purchase. 

So  things  continued  for  some  quarter  of  a 
century  after  M.  Bocager  Pere  died  and  his 
son   came   into   his  inheritance   of  printed 


Sandidier  (Jules),  who  had  a  flourishing 
butcher's  business  in  the  Route  de  Paris  at 
Chaville  and  regarded  his  father-in-law  with 
a  very  frank  contempt.  After  Lotte's  mar- 
riage her  father  made  shift  with  a  succession 
of  temporary  assistants,  engaged  only  for 
Fair-times,  when  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
one mind  the  shop  in  the  Rue  de  I'Orangerie, 
and  they  were  all  equally  necessary  until  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  Vieux  Bouquin. 

Vieux   Bouquin   came   by   his   nickname 
very  soon  after  he  entered  the  service  of  old 


*  Farewell  for  ever,  Bouquin,  whom  I  thought  my  friend.'  * 


paper.  His  wife  died  five  years  later,  per- 
haps from  breathing  too  much  book-dust 
into  country  lungs,  for  she  came  from  the 
distant  commune  of  Guyancourt,  five  good 
miles  from  Versailles  and  as  remote  to-day 
as  though  it  were  at  the  other  end  of  no- 
where. She  treated  her  husband  well  and 
faithfully,  according  to  her  lights,  and  tried, 
without  success,  to  instil  into  his  mind  that 
old  books,  when  exposed  for  sale,  fall  under 
the  general  class  of  merchandise.  She  left 
him  with  one  daughter,  who  inherited  her 
mother's  sound  common  sense  and,  at  an 
early  age,  made  an  excellent  match  with  M. 


M.  Bocager,  some  local  wit  remembering 
that  "  Bouquin  "  means  not  only  an  old 
book,  but  also  an  old  goat,  and  Vieux  Bou- 
quin, even  in  early  youth,  was  of  a  thin,  wiry, 
rather  shaggy  suggestion,  with  a  wandering, 
though  not  malevolent  eye,  which  to  some 
extent  excused  the  nickname.  His  real  name 
was  Boucquard  (Jean-Pierre),  and  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  widow  who  made  a  poor  living 
SiS  femme-de-menage — or  as  we  have  it,  char- 
lady— for  whosoever  would  employ  her.  He 
was  recommended  to  M.  Bocager  by  the 
Reverend  Pere  Siggnac,  of  the  Paroisse,  who 
was  among  Madame  Boucquard 's  clients,  as 
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she  among  the  most  devote  of  his  parish- 
ioners. There  were  those,  especially  among 
the  mothers  of  other  boys  waiting  to  be 
placed,  who  declared  that  Jean-Pierre  was 
of  weak  intellect,  and  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  recommended  him  to  the  old 
houquiniste  only  to  be  rid  of  a  difficulty.  At 
least  they  suited  each  other  admirably, 
Vieux  Bouquin  repaying  his  employer's 
absent-minded  kindness  with  a  devotion 
which  found  expression  in  the  imitation,  so 
far  as  natural  divergencies  allowed,  in  the 
imitation  at  once  of  his  appearance,  of  his 
eccentricities,  even  of  his  habits  of  thought. 
He  was  in  due  course  promoted  from  occa- 
sional helper  at  Fair-time  to  permanent 
assistant,  and  thus  we  find  him  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age  and  the  fifth  of  his 
employment,  established  in  the  booth  in  the 
Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud,  a  little  leaner  aiid  a 
little  wirier,  and  it  may  be  a  little  more 
shaggy  than  before,  his  eyes  hidden  by  large 
round  glasses  with  tortoiseshell  rims — similar 
to  those  worn  by  M.  Bocager  himself,  from 
whom  they  were  a  recent  gift — deeply  intent 
upon  a  faded  volume  of  Monseigneur  Bos- 
suet's  discourses,  listening  dreamily  to  the 
rain  splashing  down  upon  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment before  him  and  dreading  as  much  as  M. 
Bocager  himself  the  coming  of  some  purse- 
proud  customer  who  should  insist  on  carry- 
ing off  something  from  those  treasure  back 
shelves. 

"  Hein,  copain  !  "  cried  a  fresh  young 
voice,  mingling  with  the  eloquent  periods  of 
the  Swan  of  Meaux.  "  And  how  goes  it  with 
the  book-trade  ?  " 

Bouquin  raised  his  eyes  vaguely  and 
regarded  the  speaker  across  the  top  of  the 
horn-rimmed  spectacles.  A  very  small  pink 
soldier  stood  before  him,  trim  and  smart  in 
regulation  horizon-blue,  his  forage-cap  set  at 
a  smart  angle  upon  his  flaxen  curls,  seeming, 
in  a  word,  as  though  he  had  stepped  straight 
from  the  pages  of  Hans  Andersen.  Tucked 
under  his  arm,  to  protect  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  downpour,  was  a  bulky 
parcel  covered  with  brown  paper,  while  his 
free  hand  was  extended  in  welcome. 

"  Tiens  !  It  is  Hector  !  "  cried  Old  Bou- 
quin, returning  to  the  world.  "  But — why 
are  you  standing  outside  there  ?  Come  in  at 
once.  You  will  be  perished — drowned  !  " 
He  made  haste  to  unlatch  the  little  side  door 
which  gave  entrance  to  the  narrow  space 
between  the  bookshelves  and  the  back  of  the 
booth.  *'  So  you  are  back  again.  Your  per- 
mission— your  leave — you  have  enjoyed 
it  ?  '' 


"  Comme  ci  comme  9a  !  You  know— my 
dear  Tante  Cleopatre,  It  is  not  altogether  of 
the  gayest.'' 

"  You  were  then  at  the  Chateau  Cardinal. 
I  did  not  know.     All  is  well  there  ?  " 

The  little  soldier  laughed.  *'  As  well  as 
you  could  expect.  There  is  another  hole 
in  the  roof — above  the  library.  Old  Pierre, 
the  metayeur,  has  covered  it  with  hurdles. 
What  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  shame,  it  is  desolating.  A  house 
once  so  noble — to  fall  to  ruins  !  " 

"  There — ^there-^old  houses  are  like  old 
families — ^they  soon  fall  to  ruin  if  there  is 
no  one  to  keep  them  in  repair."  He  laughed 
gaily.  "  Wait  only  until  I  have  found  my 
heiress — then  you  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see." 

"  You  have  not  to  report  at  the  Camp 
at  once  ?  Not  until  four  o'clock.  Good. 
Then  you  will  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with  me. 
It  is  but  the  pleasure  of  re-heating  it.  See  ! 
And  meanwhile  you  shall  tell  me  more  about 
that  wonderful  library  of  yours." 

In  the  little  space  behind  the  bookshelves 
— it  was  perhaps  two  foot  by  six — there  was 
room  only  for  a  couple  of  wooden  stools  and 
a  small  oil-stove,  on  which  a  saucepan  was 
already  steaming  pleasantly.  Old  Bouquin, 
having  offered  the  nearer  stool  to  his  guest, 
hastened  to  remove  the  saucepan  and  to  set 
in  its  place  a  blue  enamel  coffee-pot,  while 
from  beneath  the  counter  he  retrieved  a  cup 
of  similar  fashion.  "But — seat  yourself .  In 
a  moment  it  will  be  ready.     So — then — you 

have  enjoyed  your  leave.     And — and " 

His  face  crimsoned  slowly  and  he  seemed 
to  speak  with  difficulty.  "  You — you  have 
heard  from  Mademoiselle — Mademoiselle 
Amelie  ?  " 

"  Apropos,"  said  the  little  soldier,  "it  is 
her  saint's-day  to-morrow  and  it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  I  should  present  her  with — in 
a  word,  with  an  etrenne — a  gift  of  affection." 

Old  Bouquin's  face  burbled  as  he  bent  over 
the  coffee-pot.  "  But  of  course — but  natur- 
ally." 

"  Convenu.  Well — in  that  case — see 
here  !  "  With  a  dramatic  gesture  he  un- 
wrapped the  dank  brown  paper  from  his 
parcel  and  extended  the  contents  towards 
his  friend.  "  Look,  then.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  no  more  than  a  manuscript,  and,  as  I 
should  say,  perfectly  uninteresting  even  if 
one  could  read  it.  But  consider  the  binding 
alone.  See — ^the  armorial  bearings  of  my 
collateral  ancestor  the  Prince-Cardinal  de 
Seaulce-Pontamadour,  with  his  Cardinal's 
hat  and  the  four  merlets  of  the  Pontamadours 
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all  complete.     Not  dear,  I  think,  for  twenty 
francs  ?     Hein  ?  " 

"It  is  wonderful.  It  is  beautiful,"  mur- 
mured Old  Bouquin  reverently.  "  But, 
Hector — ^it  is — is  it  right  that  you  should  sell 
— the — the  birthright  you  have  received  from 
your  ancestors  ?     Books  so  precious." 

Hector  laughed  gaily.  "  My  ancestors — 
yes,  indeed — and  what  else  remains  for  them 
to  do  for  me  ?  If  there  were  a  Prince- 
Cardinal  now  alive,  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  say,  I  grant  you.  As  it  is,  am  I  not 
the  last  of  my  race — I  and  poor  old  Aunt 
Cleopatre,  who  lives  entirely  in  the  days 
when  the  Pontamadours  took  themselves  as 
seriously  as  she  takes  them  ?  Come — shall 
we  say  twenty  francs  ?  " 

Vieux  Bouquin  seemed,  his  friend  thought, 
to  hesitate.  "  Consider,"  he  went  on,  "  how 
excellently  clear  is  the  handwriting — to 
anyone  who  could  read  it.  But — if  you 
think  the  price  exorbitant — ^let  us  say  fifteen 
francs.  The  binding— see  how  beautiful 
must  have  been  the  gold  chasing — tooling, 
what  do  you  call  it  ?  The  binding  alone  is 
worth — well,  if  you  must  have  it  so — let  us 
say  ten  francs.  For  ten  francs  I  can  buy  a 
chaste  bouquet  of  Parma  violets — with  one 
red  rose-bud  in  the  centre — it  is  not  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  the  meaning  of  a  red  rose  is 
love.  All  beautifully  wrapped  in  lace  paper 
— an  etrenne  as  delicate  as  you  could  wish. 
Come — we  will  say  ten  francs,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  " 

Vieux  Bouquin  rose,  coffee-pot  in  hand. 
"It  is  not  for  that  I  hesitate.  Hector.  In- 
deed, I  have  no  doubt  that  a  manuscript  so 
beautiful  is  of  much  greater  value.     But — 

it  is  like  this •     Sugar  ?     Another  lump  ? 

Now  drink  it,  lest  you  take  cold.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  for  binding  so  rich,  for 
eighteenth-century  holograph  so  unspoiled, 
M.  Bocager  would  give  twenty,  fifty,  perhaps 
even  a  hundred  francs.  But  it  is  like  this. 
The  patron,  alas,  that  I  have  to  say  so — the 
patron  is  ill — suffering  from  a  congestion,  a 
fluxion f  I  know  not  what.  He  cannot  attend 
to  his  affairs.  For  a  week  I  have  not  even- 
seen  him.  As  you  know,  he  grows  old."  He 
brushed  a  tear  away  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  "  At  this  very  moment  M.  the  Doc- 
tor Desfeuilles  is  considering  the  question  of 
an  operation.  Madame  Lotte,  his  daughter, 
is  with  him  and,  alas,  I  am  no  favourite  of 
hers.  Even — in  a  word  it  is  not  permitted 
to  me  to  make  purchases.     Otherwise " 

The  little  soldier  rose,  scornfully  rejecting 
the  proffered  coffee-cup.  "  And  it  is  thus 
that  a  friend  speaks  to  me.  I  would  not 
believe  it.     You  know  that  I  am  desolated 


with  love — that  the  whole  of  my  being  lies 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  so  adorable  Amelie 
— that  without  her  I  cannot  exist — not  for 
another  day — that  for  this  I  am  returned  a 
full  two  days  before  the  end  of  my  leave — 
to  lay  at  her  delicate  feet  my  offering  for  her 
saint 's-day.  Yet — on  the  excuse  of  a  fluxion 
quelconque — of  a  disease,  not  even  of  your 
own,  but  the  disease  of  another — you  refuse 
me  twenty  francs  for  a  work  of  superlative 
interest — it  is  true  that  I  have  not  read  it — 
but  consider  the  magnificence  of  the  binding, 
the  perfection  of  the  handwriting — the 
Cardinal's  arms  with  the  four  merlets  of  the 
Pontamadours,  Dukes,  Princes  and  Peers  of 
France — you  refuse  me  the  twenty  francs 
without  which  I  am  doomed  to  everlasting 
misery,  to  an  early  grave — for  a  volume,  too, 
which  I  took  with  my  own  hands  from  a 
secret  drawer  in  an  ancient  cabinet  in  the 
library  of  my  ancestral  home,  from  the 
Chateau  Cardinal,  having  found  it  by  the 
accident  of  touching  a  spring — it  is  for  this 
that  you  refuse  me  so  little  as  twenty,  even 
ten  francs  ?  But  of  what  use  to  appeal  to  a 
heart  of  marble  ?  Those — ^those  twenty — 
those  Parma  violets,  I  mean — that  one  red 
rose-bud,  so  delicate,  so  symbolic — ^and 
you — you  who  have  called  yourself  my  friend 
— you  refuse  me  a  mere  twenty  francs." 
He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height — it  was 
not  very  considerable.  "  Farewell  for  ever, 
Bouquin,  whom  I  thought  my  friend." 

Bouquin,  casting  about  him  desperately, 
laid  down  the  rejected  coffee  upon  the 
counter,  while  tears  trickled  unashamedly 
from  below  the  horn-spectacles.  "  Hector, 
I  had  never  thought  to  live  until  my  friend 
should  say  such  words  to  me.  Will  you  not 
drink  this  cup  of  coffee  while  we  talk? 
Otherwise  it  is  certain  that  you  will  be 
attacked  by  a  rheumatism.  Listen  to  me, 
Hector,  my  friend.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  true — every  word.  I  have  no  right  to 
make  any  purchases  in  the  name  of  my 
patron.     He  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  very  ill. 

But  I  have  here "     He  fumbled  in  his 

trousers  pocket.  "  I  have  here  forty  francs 
— money    saved — from    my    economies.     If 

you  will  so  far  honour  me  as  to "     He  was 

about  to  say,  to  borrow  it  from  me,  but  the 
proverbial  caution  of  his  race  checked  him. 
"  To  allow  me  to  purchase  this  manuscript  . 
from  you  on  my  own  behalf  for  the  sum  you 
have  yourself  suggested,  of  twenty  francs — 
you  will  prove  to  me  that  you  are  indeed  my 
friend." 

"  Bouquin — I  have  shown  myself  a  villain 
— a  vaurien,     I  accept  your  offer — the  offer 
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of  a  friend — but  it  shall  be  for  fifteen  francs. 
For  that  sum — perhaps  even  for  a  little  less 
I  can  buy — after  all  Mademoiselle  Mimi,  of 
the   flower   kiosk  in   the   Eue   du   General 

Gallieni,  is  also  a  friend  of  mine "     With 

something  like  a  sob  of  sensibility  he  thrust 
the  volume  into  Bouquin's  hand  and  took  the 
twenty-franc  note  offered  to  him.  Even 
while  he  was  fumbling  for  the  change  his 
mood  changed.  "  She  is  very  beautiful, 
Mademoiselle  Amelie,"  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  self-satisfaction.  "  More  beautiful,  I 
should  say,  than  Mademoiselle  Mimi.  What, 
old  one,  is  your  opinion  ?  " 

Bouquin  again  changed  colour.  "  I  know 
of  no  one  more  beautiful  than  Mademoiselle 
Amelie,"  he  said,  and  sighed. 

"  No  ?  Yet  there  is  a  certain — a  certain 
je  ne  sais  quoi  about  Mademoiselle  Mimi." 

"  But  Mademoiselle  Amelie — she  is  so 
noble " 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter — ^it  is  only  the 
nobility  of — how  do  we  say  ? — of  occasion. 
Her  grandfather^  Maitre  Delaroche,  the  law- 
yer, was  the  first  to  call  himself  De  la  Roche 
du  Pin — his  mother  having  been  some  Dupin 
or  other.  The  lawyer's  son,  M.  le  Comte,  was 
— well,  we  know  how  these  things  go  under 
this  republic  of  yours." 

"  I  had  meant — ^the  nobility  of  the  soul." 

"  Yes — yes — of  course.  But  there  is  also 
the  matter  of  the  dot." 

Vieux  Bouquin  covered  his  ears  to  cut  out 
blasphemies  which  he  yet  could  not  believe 
to  be  serious.  "  But — Hector — you  desire 
to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Oh — as  to  that,"  said  the  little  soldier. 

"  But— you  love  her  ?  "  The  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  gleamed  with  a  tender 
sentimentality. 

"  Convenu !  It  is  necessary  that  the 
heart  should  not  be  empty.  As  to  marriage 
— it  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  me  to  marry 
an  etrangere.  Already  my  Aunt  Cleopatre 
is  saving  every  sou  for  the  voyage  to  New 
York  or  Kio  when  I  shall  have  finished  my 
service.  For  a  Pontamadour — a  Rohan- 
Seaulce — a  Montmartyre-Chapic — ^there  is,  of 
course,  only  one  thing.  But,  my  poor  Bou- 
quin— you  do  not  understand  these  things." 

Vieux  Bouquin  in  his  heart  agreed  that 
this  was  so.  For  the  charming  Mademoiselle 
Amelie  de  la  Roche  du  Pin  had  represented 
his  ideal  for  two  years  past — ever  since  in- 
deed as  a  jeune  fille  with  two  long  pigtails 
tied  up  with  blue  ribbon  she  had  bought  from 
him,  in  the  absence  of  M.  Bocager,  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Desmet's  Lmigue  Italienne 
en  Treize  Lemons,     In  response  to  a  plea  of 


poverty  and  an  English  governess — more 
popularly  a  *'  Mees  "  of  unimaginable  fero- 
city—he had  accepted  one  franc  fifty  instead 
of  the  marked  price  of  two  francs  seventy-five 
and  had  never  regretted  it.  As  to  that — 
well,  of  course  he  was  only  Old  Bouquin — 
and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said — especially 
if  his  friend  Hector  de  Pontamadour,  Duke, 
Prince,  Marquis  and  soldier  in  the  125th 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  head  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious — and  most  decayed  of 
French  families — was  also  devoted  to  her. 
But  if  this  passion  were  only  the  passing 
fancy  of — well,  in  real  Republican  fact,  of  a 
little  poilu  called  up  to  do  his  service,  how- 
ever illustrious  by  descent — after  all,  twenty 
francs  is  always  twenty  francs. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  it  was — ^though 
Vieux  Bouquin  was  too  deeply  agitated  to 
realise  it — that  Soldat  Hector  did  not  even 
give  him  the  five  francs  change.  He  was 
indeed  still  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his 
sky-blue  trousers  when  a  new,  unfriendly 
voices  burst  in  upon  them.  "  Hola,  you 
Bouquin.  Are  you  asleep  that  you  do  not 
hear  me  when  I  speak  ?  " 

Hector  let  the  purse  slip  back  into  his 
pocket ;  Bouquin  looked  up  with  such  a 
start  that  the  neglected  coffee-cup  was  over- 
turned, spreading  a  thick  brown  streak  over 
the  second-hand  school-books  at  seventy-five 
centimes.  "  Ah,"  he  cried,  recovering  him- 
self.    "  It  is  M.  Sandidier." 

M.  Sandidier  was  very  large,  large  enough 
indeed  to  make  two  of  Old  Bouquin  and  his 
friend  taken  together.  He  was  of  a  girth 
unusual  even  in  France.  He  wore  a  bowler 
hat,  a  tail-coat  and  bright  yellow  boots,  with 
a  little  purple  button  in  his  lapel  and  a  very 
large  moustache  befitting  a  man  of  his  im- 
portance. "  So,  Bouquin,"  he  said  sharply, 
regarding  Hector  with  an  unfavourable  eye. 
"  Entertaining  friends  when  you  should  be 
attending  to  the  patron's  business.  But  no 
matter.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  discharged." 

*'  I — I — pardon,  Monsieur — but  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  It  is  simple  enough.  You  know  me. 
My  faith — I  am  not  altogether  unknown 
in  the  Seine-et-Oise.  Very  well.  I,  Jules 
Sandidier,  tell  you  that  from  this  moment 
you  are  discharged — ^that  you  may  go- where 
you  will — that — here  is  ninety-five  francs,  the 
amount  of  wages  due  to  you.  You  agree  ? 
Very  well,  then.  Take  it  and  write  me  out  a 
receipt  in  full.  I  see  that  you  have  there  a 
pen  and  an  inkpot." 

"  But  still,  M.  Sandidier " 
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**  Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me.  I  am,  as 
you  know,  the  heau-fils  of  M.  Bocager.  M. 
Bocager  is  attacked  with  a  disease,  incapable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs  and  unlikely  to 
live  through  the  week.  You  have  known — 
you  knew  this  morning — ^that  he  was  unwell." 

"  But,  yes.  Monsieur.     I " 

*'  Will  you  be  silent — or  must  I  call  for 
an  agent  ?  No  ?  Very  well,  then.  As  the 
administrator  of  my  wife — I  discharge  you. 
You  will  at  once  close  the  booth.  The  money 
of  to-day — it  is  in  that  drawer  ?  Very  well. 
You  can,  of  course,  account  for  it.  The  book 
in  your  hand — lay  it  down  at  once." 

"  But,  Monsieur — it  is  my  own." 

"  Absurd.  Do  you  wish  that  I  charge  you 
with  theft  ?  " 

"  Your  pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  the  little 
pink  soldier,  interposing.  "  Bouquin  speaks 
the  truth.  I  have  this  moment  given  him 
the  book  of  which  you  speak.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  of  M.  Bocager." 

M.  Sandidier  regarded  him  with  supreme 
contempt.     "  You — and  who  are  you  ?  " 

"I,"  said  the  little  soldier,  not  exactly 
swelling,  but,  as  it  were,  filling  his  uniform 
more  completely  and  throwing  out  his  chest 
with  an  air  which  would  have  been  very 
alarming  had  he  been  in  trench-kit,  "  I, 
Monsieur,  am  the  Due  de  Pontamadour." 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  as  showing 
how  closely  allied  in  some  things  are  the 
three  great  democracies  of  to-day  that,  had 
Hector  mentioned  a  mere  name,  however 
respectable,  M.  Sandidier  would  probably 
have  treated  him  with  rudeness.  As  he 
tacked  a  title  upon  it^it  is  true  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  French  history 
— M.  Sandidier  only  regarded  him  straitly, 
fiercely  also,  it  is  true,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bloc  Republicain  of  Chaville — 
but  none  the  less  with  a  new  respect  in  his 
manner,  and  instead  of  contesting  the  matter, 
as  he  very  well  might  have  done,  only  said 
sulkily,  "  Very  well,  then.  Let  him  close 
the  stall,  and  to  the  devil  with  him." 

Thus  it  was  that,  some  ten  minutes  later, 
Vieux  Bouquin,  having  obediently  closed  the 
stall  and  handed  the  keys  to"  M.  Sandidier, 
found  himself  alone  in  the  world  with  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  francs  and  six  sous  in  his 
pockets,  his  friend  Hector  having  wrung  his 
hand,  wished  him  well  and  hurried  away  to 
buy  the  Parma  violets  for  Mademoiselle 
Amelie,  quite  forgetting  in  his  hurry  to  give 
him  the  change  out  of  his  twenty-franc  note. 

Now  just  as,  if  you  were  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment  in,  let  us  say,  Hampton 
Court,  you  would  probably  make  for  London 


in  search  of  a  living,  so  Bouquin,  having 
collected  his  small  belongings  and  been 
brutally  repulsed  by  Madame  Lotte  when  he 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  last  respects 
to  his  kind  old  patron,  then  reported  at  the 
point  of  death,  made  his  way  to  the  Rive 
Gauche  station,  ascertained  that  a  train  was 
leaving  in  ten  minutes,  and  so  arrived  at  the 
Gare  Montparnasse  at  six  o'clock  on  a  wet 
September  evening  with  as  little  idea  of  how 
to  find  employment  as  might  you  or  I  have 
if  we  found  ourselves  stranded  in  the  same 
terminus  under  similar  circumstances. 

For  every  bookshop,  new  or  second-hand, 
in  London,  there  are,  I  suppose,  fifty  in  Paris, 
so  that  Old  Bouquin,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  trade,  might  have  seemed  sure  of  finding 
work  without  over-much  delay.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  exchange-value  of  the  franc 
had  just  then  risen  and,  for  some  reason  best 
understood  by  economists,  trade  had  become 
correspondingly  bad,  so  that  for  the  first  time 
for  years  unemployment  was  increasing  and 
employers  were  dismissing  their  staffs  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  augment  them.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  three  weeks,  by  which  time  the 
hundred  and  fifteen  francs  had  reached 
vanishing-point,  before  he  found  any  avenue 
towards  a  living  at  all,  and  then  not  in  a 
bookshop,  but  in  the  houlangerie-jpdtisserie 
at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Arago  and 
the  Rue  de  la  Glaciere,  and  that  only  because 
he  was  so  happy  as  to  save  the  small  daughter 
of  the  proprietor  from  being  killed  by  a 
drunken  taxi-cab  driver  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  seeking  quite  other  employment  with 
a  local  firm  of  publishers. 

Because  Madame  Tissaud  had  recently 
died,  leaving  the  patron  with  three  young 
children,  and  because  such  feminine  aides  as 
he  had  engaged  had  one  and  all  regarded 
him  with  eyes  hinting  at  matrimony,  M. 
Tissaud,  who  desired  to  preserve  his  new-won 
freedom,  saw  in  Vieux  Bouquin  a  means 
towards  that  end.  Accordingly  the  erst- 
while assistant  to  M.  Bocager  not  only  served 
in  the  shop  and  delivered  bread  to  such  few 
aristocratic  customers  as  preferred  to  pay 
extra  rather  than  fetch  it  themselves,  but 
swept  out  the  shop  and  dusted  the  loaves 
with  a  feather  brush  when  necessary,  and 
presided  over  the  cash-desk  and  especially 
dunned  those  clients  who,  having,  in  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  credit,  neglected  to  keep  their 
payments  up  to  date.  Now  of  these  was  M. 
Barouain  (Aristide  Ludovic). 

M.  Barouain  was  an  homme-de-lettres  and 
lived  with  his  wife  and  infant  on  the  fifth 
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floor  of  a  very  shabby  apartment  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Gobelins.  He  lived  on  the  fifth 
floor  because  he  was  a  serious  writer  dealing 
with  history  and  similar  dull  subjects  which 
no  one  reads  nowadays  even  in  France,  and 
knew  very  little  of  those  necessary  arts  of 
self-advertisement  familiar  to  the  men-of- 
letters  of  happier  countries.     To  add  to  his 


daily  bread,  presumably  getting  his  supplies 
elsewhere.  So  among  the  first  of  Old  Bou- 
quin's  duties  was  to  call  upon  M.  Barouain  in 
his  attic  and  to  suggest  that  he  pay  his  bill 
without  delay  to  avoid  unpleasantness. 

The  man-of-letters  himself  opened  the 
door  and  led  the  way  into  a  small  dark  cham- 
ber lit  by  a  sky-light  from  above.  For  all 
the  furniture  was  a  deal  table,  two  broken 
chairs  and  a  camp-bedstead  upon  which  lay 
a  young  woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a  very 
small  baby. 

M.  Barouain,  who  was  highly  bearded  and 
altogether  hairy  and  was  dressed  in  a  dirty 
white  painter's  blouse,  workmen's  corduroy 
trousers  and  red  slippers  very  much  down  at 
heel,  folded  his  arms  and  leaned  back  against 
the  table  with  an  air  of  hopeless  anticipation. 
*'  Monsieur  desires  ?  "  he  began,  in  a  toneless 
voice. 

"  I  come,  Monsieur,  from  the 
Boulangerie  Tissaud,"  replied 
Old  Bouquin  apologetically. 

"  Which  is  to  say  that  Mon- 
sieur     desires      money.      Well, 
Monsieur,  all  that  I  have   is  at 
your    disposal.      There    is    the 
'^^^^  table — though   it    will    scarcely 

realise  the   amount   of  my 


debt.  The  bed  ?  In 
that  case  I  beg  that 
you  will    leave    the 


'  I  come,  Monsieur,  from  the  Boulangerie  Tissaud,'  replied  Old  Bouquin  apologetically." 


troubles,  his  wife  had  been  an  invalid  ever 
since  the  birth  of  their  child.  All  of  which 
serves  to  explain  why,  at  the  time  Old 
Boiiquin  took  service  in  the  Boulangerie 
Tissaud,  M.  Barouain  was  in  its  bad  books  to 
the  tune  of  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  francs 
seventy-five  centimes.  What  is  more,  he 
showed  no  sign  of  paying  it,  and  had  even 
for  some  weeks  desisted  from  calling  for  his 


blanket,  that  my  wife  may  have  somewhere 
to  sleep.     Choose,  Monsieur." 

"  But  no,  Monsieur,"  protested  Old  Bou- 
quin, "  the  patron  would  desire  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Certainly  we  are  men  of  business  '* 
— which  he,  for  one,  certainly  was  not — 
*'  but  in  a  matter  of  misfortune — only — 
M.  Tissaud  would  like  to  know  when — when 
he  may  expect " 
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"  In  perhaps  three  centuries,"  said  M. 
Barouain  bitterly.  "  When  the  world  has 
learned  to  accept  this " — he  motioned 
dramatically  towards  the  pile  of  papers  lying 
on  the  table — "  to  accept  this  '  History  of 
the  reign  of  Chlodovic  Cleothaire,  Over-lord 
of  the  Goths,'  from  the  contemporary  record 
of  the  Monk  Heuneon,  with  notes  critical, 
literary  and  descriptive.  •  '~ 
By  Aristide  Barouain  of 
the  University  .of  Cahors. 
Published  by  the  firm  of — • 
of — Dieulesait — to  accept 
it,  I  say,  as  being  worth 
at  least  ten  francs  and 
seventy-five    centimes. 

Until     then "     He 

shrugged      his     shoulders 
resignedly. 

"  But  indeed,  M.  Baro- 
uain, you  have  my  whole 
sympathy.  But — what  to 
to  M.  Tissaud,  who. 
after  all,  will 
not  live  three 
centuries  ?  " 

"  Say  to  him 
— why — say  to 
him "     He 


turned  towards 
where  the  very 
small  baby  was 
regarding  them 
with  large, 
solemn  eyes 
"Say  to 
him  that 


"  '  Whicn  is  to  say  that  Monsieur  desires  money.-     Well,  Monsieur,  all  that  I  have 

is  at  your  disposal.     There  is  the  table — though  it  will  scarcely  realise  the  amount  of 

my  debt.     The  bed  ?     In  that  case  I  beg  that  you  will  leave  the  blanket,  that  my 

wife  may  have  somewhere  to  sleep.'  " 


yesterday  little  Melanie  there  was  kept 
alive  by  the  charity  of  old  Mere  Latude, 
a  market-woman  in  the  Rue  des  Inno- 
cents, who  gave  me  a  bundle  of  carrots  that 
remained  unsold,  and  by  that  of  her  neigh- 
bour Alavoine,  of  the  trijperie,  who  added  to 
it    some   galantine  ■  of    beef    that   was   no 


longer  saleable,  and  our  excellent  concierge 
Madame  Touche  added  milk  in  which  to 
cook  them  and  herself  compounded  an  excel- 
lent  stew.     Add  to   it "     A   spasm   of 

despair  overcame  him  and  with  his  hand  he 
spurned  the  pile  of  manuscript  upon  the 
table,  so  that  detached  sheets  fluttered  all 
about  the  floor.  "  Offer  him  this  book,  to 
wrap  his  loaves  in,  for 
no  one  else  can  find  a 
use  for  it." 

"  A  book  !  But, 
tiens,  Monsieur.  Wait 
for  me  only  a  few 
minutes  and  I  will 
return,"  cried  Old 
Bouquin.  "I  will  not 
be  ten  minutes.  A 
book — ^yes,  of  course." 
Ere  M.  Barouain  could 
reply  he  had  hurried 
from  the  room,  de- 
scended the  crazy 
stairs  three  steps  at  a 
time  and  was  running 
his  fastest  towards 
the  garret  he  occupied 
by  right  of  office 
above  the  boulangerie. 
Five  minutes  later  he 
was  back  again  in 
the  Rue  des  Gobelins, 
breathless  but  trium- 
phant, carrying  in  his 
arms  his  only  trea- 
sure, the  folio  sold  to 
him  by  the  Due  Hec- 
tor de  Pontamadour. 
"There,  Monsieur," 
he  cried  breathlessly. 
"it  is  but  an  old 
manuscript  of  no 
value,  but  the  bind- 
ing, see,  it  is  of  the 
finest  morocco  leather, 
superbly  tooled  in 
gold  and  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Seaulce-Pontama- 
dour,  Chancellor  of 
France.  It  comes 
direct  from  the  library 

of  the  Chateau  Cardinal.  And "  He  felt 

in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  shabby  overcoat. 
"  I  have — unfortunately  I  do  not  receive 
my  wages  for  another  week,  but  I  have  here 
seven  francs  and  three,  no,  four  sous.  If 
Mademoiselle  your  daughter  will  honour  me 
by  accepting  it  to — to  buy  some  milk " 
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**  Money  !  "  cried  M.  Barouain,  with  a 
return  of  what  may  have  been  some  old-time 
pride.     "  You  offer  me  money  !  " 

*'  What  else  am  I  to  do  with  it,  Monsieur  ? 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  M.  Tissaud,  I 
have  no  expenses.  And  if  Mademoiselle 
your  daughter  would  honour  me " 

"  You  mean  well,"  said  M.  Barouain, 
gazing  at  the  shabby  figure  with  the  big 
spectacles  with  a  new  respect.  "  But  there 
is  no  reason  that  I  should  accept  such  a 
favour  at  your  hands." 

"  A  reason,"  said  Old  Bouquin,  drawing 
himself  up  in  his  turn.  "  The  reason,  Mon- 
sieur, is  that  Genius  has  no  right  to  reject  the 
tribute  of  mediocrity."  And  once  again  he 
rushed  down  the  stairs  as  though  possessed. 

It  was  three  days  later  that  M.  Barouain 
pushed  open  the  glass  swing-doors  of  the 
Boulangerie  Tissaud  and,  seeing  Old  Bouquin 
sitting  in  the  little  glazed  cash-cage,  ran 
towards  it  with  arms  extended  in  an  attitude 
of  embrace.  It  happened,  perhaps  fortu- 
nately, that  the  patron  was  in  the  cellar, 
attending  to  the  morrow's  batch  of  bread. 
M.  Barouain  was  still  dressed  in  the  shabby 
blouse  and  the  down-at-heel  red  slippers, 
but  his  whole  being  was  otherwise  trans- 
figured. *'  Embrace  me,  my  friend,"  he 
cried  to  the  little  cash-cage,  "for  I  am  the 
bearer  of  news  of  the  most  wonderful." 

Old  Bouquin  looked  up,  perhaps  a  shade 
peevishly,  from  adding  a  column  of  intran- 
sigeant  centimes  to  one  even  more  unyielding. 
"  You  have  found  a  publisher  for  your 
Chlodovic  ?  "  he  was  beginning,  but  there 
was  something  so  compelling  in  M.  Barou- 
ain's  attitude  that  he  laid  aside  his  pen 
and  stared  at  him  in  wonder.  "  You  have 
not — you  have  not  really  come  to  pay — ^the 
ten  francs  seventy-five " 

"  Ten  francs.  A  hundred — a  thousand — 
perhaps  a  million  francs,"  cried  M.  Barou- 
ain to  the  yellow  gauze  fly-papers  that 
masked  the  ceiling.     "  Come,  my  friend — M. 

Delafosse — ^the  Assistant-Director "    So 

savoury  was  the  word  that  he  repeated  it 
with  immense  emphasis,  "  the  Assistant- 
Director  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale — is 
at  this  moment  in  the  auto-taxi  which  you 
see  at  the  corner — awaiting  us — and  you 
know  for  yourself  how  exorbitant  are  the 
charges  of  auto-taxis.  Viens  done — without 
the  loss  of  a  moment." 

"  The  baby  ?  "  stammered  Vieux  Bouquin 
foolishly.     "  She — she  is  not  well  ?  " 

"  The  baby — the  little  Melanie — she  is 
magnificent — she  is  superb.  And  her  mother 
■ — my  adored  Lucille — M.  le  Docteur  Partin 


of  the  H6pital  he  declares  that  within  a 
month  she  will  be  perfectly  restored.  But 
come — come  at  once — the  fare  of  the  auto- 
taxi  will  soon  have  risen  to  the  impossible 
and  meanwhile — ^there  is  a  fortune — ^perhaps 
a  million — awaiting  you." 

"  A  million  ?  "  cried  Vieux  Bouquin, 
appalled.  "  But  what  in  the  world  am  I  to 
do  with  it  ?  " 

That  question,  indeed,  was  destined  to 
trouble  Old  Bouquin  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
For  as  you  will  have  guessed  already  if  you 
are  at  all  intelligent,  the  faded  manuscript 
bound  in  purple  morocco  proved  in  the  event 
to  be  the  secret  holograph  diary  of  the  great 
Cardinal- Chancellor  himself,  giving  his  own 
account  of  that  affair  of  the  Queen's  necklace 
which  changed  the  history  of  France,  and,  in 
general,  casting  so  new  a  light  upon  Euro- 
pean history  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to 
be  practically  priceless,  in  the  eyes  at  least 
of  those  who  understand  these  things  and  of 
collectors  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  guided 
by  them.  And  it  was  the  luckiest  thing  in 
the  world  not  only  that  M.  Barouain  was 
an  historian  and  the  brightest  man  of  his 
year  at  the  University  of  Cahors,  but  that 
M.  Delafosse  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  Moreover,  although  the  Republican 
Government  was  at  the  time  in  one  of  those 
throes  of  economy  to  which  all  Governments 
are — or  should  be — subject  since  the  Great 
War — within  three  months,  Vieux  Bouquin, 
allowing  himself  to  be  guided  in  all  things 
by  his  friend  M.  Barouain  and  by  his  friend 
the  Assistant-Director,  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  no  less  a  sum  than  Six  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Thousand  Francs  paid  to  him  by 
one  Sir  Smeeth,  a  famous  American  Milord. 
And  with  this  went  the  promise  that  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  the  manuscript  should 
be  published  within  a  year,  in  eight  lan- 
guages, to  be  edited,  with  notes  historical, 
critical  and  descriptive,  by  M.  Aristide 
Ludovic  Barouain,  Laureate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cahors,  Licentiate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Chlodovic  Cleothaire,  Over-lord  of  the 
Goths,"  and  very  likely,  if  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun,  one  of  the  future  leaders — no— 
not  of  French  learning,  as  you  might  sup- 
pose, but  of  French  industry.  But  about 
that  you  shall  hear  in  a  minute. 

Knowing  Old  Bouquin  as  you  do  you  will 
of  course  realise  that  almost  his  first  step 
after  receiving  his  fortune  was  to  take  train 
to  Versailles,  to  ascend  the  long  hill  which 
leads  up  to  the  Camp  of  Satory  and  to  in- 
quire for  his  old  friend  Soldat  Hector,  of  the 
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125th  Eegiment  of  the  Line.  He  found  him, 
as  he  might  have  expected,  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened,  having 
been  applied  to  almost  at  first  for  a  certi- 
ficate that  the  manuscript  was  genuine  and 
quite  decided  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  Bouquin's  money.  "  I  sold  it  you, 
Old  Bouquin,"  he  insisted,  as  they  stood 
together  on  the  threshold  of  the  barrack- 
building — Soldat  Hector  being  at  the 
moment  confined  to  camp  for  some  peccadillo 
— "  and  there  remains  nothing  to  be  said. 
Tiens — now  that  I  think  of  it— I  am  still  in 
your  debt  in  the  sum  of  five  francs."  He  felt 
hopefully  in  the  breeches  of  his  sky-blue 
uniform.  "  Sapristi — no,  of  course,  I  lost 
all  that  I  had — in  a  word,  at  manille  in  the 
Cafe  Moreau  three  nights  since.  So  I  must 
continue  to  owe  it  to  you." 

"  But — ^the  money — — " 

"  Tiens,  Old  Bouquin,  almost  you  remind 
me  that  I  am  a  Pontamadour." 

*'  But,  my  dear  friend,  with  this  money — 

you  could  marry "     Old  Bouquin  broke 

off  and  sighed.  "  You  could  marry  Made- 
moiselle Amelie." 

Soldat  Hector  considered.  "  Mademoi- 
selle Amelie  ?  You  mean,  of  course,  the 
little  Delaroche.  I  had  forgotten.  She  is, 
in  fact,  crazy  about  the  cousin  Frederic,  the 
son  of  Professor  Teloutel.  As  for  me — oh, 
my  copain,  if  you  could  know  how  adorably 
lovely  she  is — Mademoiselle  Marie-Claire,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  our  senior  major.  I 
could  delight  to  die  for  her — even  for  the 
sound  of  her  beautiful  voice."  He  ceased 
to  sigh  and  settled  the  collar  of  his  tunic. 
"  As  you  know,  Old  Bouquin,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  marry  an  etr anger e.  Already  my  Aunt 
Cleopatre  has  saved  up  nearly  sufficient  for 
the  journey  to  New  York  or  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  she  has  compiled  a  list  of  heiresses  as 
long  as  the  pedigree  of -" 

*'  Soldat  Pontamadour  wanted  in  the 
orderly  room,"  shouted  a  corporal,  putting 
his  head  outside  the  door.  "  Viens  done, 
consent — and  be  quick  about  it." 

''  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
repeated  Old  Bouquin  dubiously,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  steep  road  down  from  the  camp  to 
the  city.  There  his  problem  became  if  any- 
thing intensified,  for  almost  the  first  person  he 
met  was  M.  Saulnois,  the  lawyer,  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paroisse,  who  informed  him  that 
M.  Bocager,  who  had  died  the  previous  week, 
having  provided  for  his  daughter  as  the  law 
provides,  had  left  the  little  shop  in  the  Rue 
de  rOrangerie  to  his  former  assistant,  lease, 
stock  and  goodwill,  so  there  was  Old  Bouquin 


.  provided,  not  only  with  a  fortune,  but,  as  is, 
of  course,  even  more  important,  a  career  in 
life. 

Having  slept  upon  it,  next  morning  he 
presented  himself,  greatly  daring,  before 
M.  le  Professeur  Scholch,  of  the  Lycee 
Auguereau,  whom  he  knew  as  a  valued  client 
oifeu  M.  Bocager,  and  timidly  suggested  that 
he  be  allowed  to  settle  half  a  million  or  so 
upon  the  Professor's  son  Frederic  and  his 
bride-to-be.  Mademoiselle  Amelie  de  la  Roche 
du  Pin.  But  not  only  did  it  then  appear 
that  Mademoiselle  Amelie  was  in  fact  already 
affianced,  not  to  Frederic  at  all,  but  to  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  Roanne  ;  but  that 
the  Professor,  being  a  man  of  theories,  would 
in  no  case  have  entertained  the  idea  that  his 
son's  career  be  jeopardised  by  the  too  easy 
acquisition  of  wealth.  For  that  matter,  as 
Old  Bouquin  learned  later,  Frederic  had 
already  transferred  his  facile  affection  to  the 
pretty  daughter  of  Madame  Veuve  Angers, 
of  the  coiffeur's  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
Marechal  Foch,  and  was  spending  far  more 
than  he  could  afford  on  scents,  hairwashes 
and  cosmetics  generally,  so  there  was  an  end 
of  that  idea. 

Vainly  Old  Bouquin  entreated  his  friend 
M.  Barouain  for  permission  to  defray  the 
expense  of  an  edition  of  his  great  history  of 
Chlodovic  Cleothaire,  in  solid  purple  morocco, 
magnificently  gilded.  The  day  before  his 
offer  was  received  M.  Barouain  had  decided 
to  abandon  the  career  of  literature  and  to 
accept  an  important  position  in  the  comp- 
tahilite  of  his  uncle's  cotton-spinnery  at 
Valencienne.  Vainly  Old  Bouquin  sought 
permission  to  settle  his  fortune  upon  the 
children  of  Madame  Lotte  and  her  husband 
M.  Sandidier.  Wife  and  husband  alike  were 
so  incensed  that  the  business  should  have 
been  left  away  from  the  family  that  they 
returned  his  letter  unopened,  while  M.  San- 
didier threatened  him  with  personal  violence 
if  he  ever  dared  address  himself  to  them 
again. 

Worst  of  all  it  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Old 
Bouquin,  that  all  this  time  the  value  of  the 
franc  was  increasing,  so  that  within  three 
months,  his  fortune  was  nearly  doubled  and 
still  he  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
had  received  it,  from  the  bank  of  Sir  Smeeth, 
all  in  thousand-franc  notes,  six  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  making  a  very  satisfactory 
brown-paper  parcel.  Once  he  left  it,  by 
accident,  in  a  tram-car,  which  might  have 
solved  his  problem  for  good  and  all,  had  not 
a  too-honest  conductor  run  after  him  with  it. 
Several  times  he  almost  made  up  his  mind 
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to  throw  it  over  the  Sevres  bridge  into  the 
Seine,  but  to  a  Frenchman  of  his  antecedents 
— and  not  to  a  Frenchman  alone — such 
destruction  would  have  seemed  sacrilege. 
In  the  end  he  put  the  parcel  into  the  bottom 
drawer  behind  the  counter  of  the  shop  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Orangerie,  under  a  number  of  un- 
saleable etchings  and  engravings,  and  there, 
unless  the  rats  have  eaten  them,  the  bank- 
notes remain  to  this  day. 

In  the  meantime,  if,  next  May,  you  happen 
to  visit  the  Foire  de  Versailles  and,  leaving 
the  Place  d'Armes  behind  you,  walk  up  the 
Avenue  de  Saint-Cloud  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  way — that  on  the  right  being  devoted 


to  the  pleasure-fair,  carroussels,  shooting- 
galleries,  lotteries  and  the  like — in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  find,  between  a  stall 
devoted  to  sweetmeats  and  another  of 
battered  antiquities — the  veritable  book- 
stall of  the  Old  Bouquin,  where,  if  the  patron 
will  permit,  you  may  very  likely  pick  up 
some  real  bargains.  But  in  the  mild, 
shaggy,  almost  querulous  face,  with  its 
goatee  and  large  round  horn-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, gazing  out  at  you  protestingly  from 
between  the  book-shelves,  it  is  less  than 
likely  that  you  will  realise  a  capitalist,  who 
is  also  perhaps  a  millionaire.  Certainly  Old 
Bouquin  does  not. 


COVENT   GARDEN. 

'T'ULIPS  and  forget-me-nots  blowing  all  around  ! 

Tulips  and  forget-me-nots  piled  upon  the  ground  : 
Loveliness  and  ugliness  heaping  up  together  : — 
That  is  Govent  Garden  in  the  fine  Spring  weather  ! 

Barrows  full  of  wallflower,  burthening  the  air  ! 
Lilac,  drooping  ecstasy  in  showers,  everywhere   ! 
Fragrances  and  fouler  things  strangely  blent  together  : — 
That  is  Govent  Garden  in  the  fine  Spring  weather  ! 

All  the  subtile  essence  of  the  countryside  is  here  ; 
All  that  makes  a  Gity  very  whimsical  and  dear  ; 
All  life's  joy  and  tragedy  madly  flung  together  :— 
That  is  Govent  Garden  in  the  fine  Spring  weather  ! 


CLAUDINE   GURREY. 


MAMMOTH 
LUMBER  FIELDS 

THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF 
MANZANO,    WHITE    MOUNTAIN,    SAN 
ISABEL,   HOLY   CROSS,    PISGAH,    PIKE, 

WHITE  RIVER  AND  CHELAN 

By    F.    G.    BAILEY 

Photographs  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service^ 


THE  United  States  of  America  may  be 
classified  without  doubt  as  a  country- 
possessing  some  of  the  largest  lum- 
ber fields  of  the  world,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  timber  secured  from  these  centres 
covers  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
timber  markets.  These  "  National  Forests  " 
were  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
timber  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the 
nation  and  to  preserve  the  forest  cover 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  streams.  They 
contain  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  million  acres,  and  are  distributed 
among  thirty  States  and  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Porto  Eico. 

So  vast  an  area  naturally  includes  re- 
sources other  than  timber,  such  as  forage 
and  water,  and  also  affords  ideal  conditions 
for  camping,  fishing,  and  other  forms  of  out- 
of-door  recreation. 

Amongst  the  foremost  forests  of  the  States 
is  the  Manzano  National  Forest,  in  New 
Mexico,  which  has  an  area  of  927,919  acres 
and  comprises  six  divisions  located  on  the 
different  mountain  ranges  of  central  and 
western  New  Mexico.  It  is  administered 
from  headquarters  at  Albuquerque.  The 
best  estimates  available  place  the  total  stand 
of  timber  at  346,000,000  board  feet  of  saw 
timber,  mostly  western  yellow  pine,  Douglas 
fir,  white  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce,  and  at 
1,200,000  cords  of  piiion,  juniper,  and  oak 
wood. 

The  Manzano-Sandia  division  is  located  on 


the  mountain  range  of  the  same  name  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Albuquerque. 
This  division  is  topographically  distinct 
from  the  remainder  of  the  forest  by  reason 
of  an  uplift  which  exposes  the  rock  strata 
on  its  western  slope  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
cipitous escarpment  of  about  four  thousand 
feet,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  view  from 
Albuquerque.  The  long  eastern  slope,  on 
which  most  of  the  timber  is  located,  follows 
the  dip  of  these  strata,  and  thereby  causes 
almost  the  entire  precipitation  of  the  moun- 
tain range  to  drain  eastward  into  the  Es- 
tancia  Valley.  This  valley  is  approximately 
seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  was  exten- 
sively settled  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
Severe  failures  of  the  dry  farming  methods 
in  use  resulted  in  a  check  in  the  development 
of  the  region,  but  it  has  since  been  demon- 
strated that  irrigation  water  may  be  obtained 
by  pumping  from  levels  ten  to  one  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  future  pros- 
perity of  the  valley  would,  therefore,  appear 
to  depend  on  a  stable  and  adequate  supply 
of  underground  water,  and  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  this  water  is  derived  from  the 
National  Forest  area  immediately  to  the 
westward,  whose  careful  administration 
accordingly  assumes  additional  importance 
because  of  its  value  as  a  watershed. 

South  of  this  is  located  the '  Chupadera 
Mesa,  a  high  plateau  that  grows  much  pifion 
and  juniper  cordwood.  Most  of  this  timber 
is  now  inaccessible,  and  the  area  was  until 
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recently  very  little  used,  since  it  had  no 
living  water  upon  it.  As  a  result  of  the 
development  of  stock  tanks  and  deep  wells, 
however,  practically  all  of  this  country  is 
now  used  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  remainder  of  the  forest  lies  in  the 
Zuni  Mountains.  The  divisions  on  Mount 
Taylor,  Mount  Powell,  Mount  Sedgewick, 
and  in  the  more  level  country  near  Fort 
Wingate,  all  contain  valuable  stands  of  saw 
timber  which,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  is  readily  marketable. 
Most  of  the  Manzano  Forest's  annual  cut, 
which  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 
was  1,366,000  feet  of  lumber,  props,  and 
other  forest  products,  comes  from  the  Zuni 
Mountains. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
there  are  280,000  acres  of  virgin  and  culled 
forest  located  largely  on  picturesque  moun- 
tain-sides. The  Presidential  range,  embrac- 
ing the  highest  points  of  the  north-eastern 
highlands,  lies  with  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  and,  excepting  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  (6,293  feet),  all  of  its 
lofty  peaks  from  Mount  Webster  to  Mount 
Madison,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
base  to  base,  are  Government  owned. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  forest 
many  beautiful  peaks  have  been  acquired, 


some  with  slopes  still  clothed  in  magnificent 
primeval  forest.  Included  are  Mount  Tre- 
niont,  the  Big  and  Little  Attitash  Moun- 
tains, Whiteface,  Wonalancet,  Passacona- 
way,  Paugus,  and  Chocorua  ;  farther  east, 
Mount  Crawford  and  the  Alban  Range  ;  in 
the  north-east,  the  Carter  Range,  Bald  Face, 
and  the  west  slope  of  Mount  Pequawket  ; 
in  the  resort  region  to  the  west,  the  Dart- 
mouth and  Rosebrook  Ranges,  the  western 
slopes,  from  Mount  Liberty  to  Mount 
Garfield  and  Mount  Kinsman  and  the 
profile ;  and  in  the  south-west,  the  east 
side  of  the  Pyramid  group  and  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  Mount  Tecumseh  and  Mount 
Osceola. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  partly  for- 
ested high  slopes  areas  are  now  in  the 
National  Forest,  and  this  ensures  the  protec- 
tion of  lands  of  especial  value  for  stream- 
flow  regulation  and  scenic  attractiveness. 
The  great  Gulf  and  Tuckerman  Ravine,  the 
two  high-walled,  glaciated  rifts  which  deeply 
penetrate  the  main  range  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, are  very  largely  forested,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Paugus  Brook  is  wooded.  Heavy  forests  of 
spruce  and  fir  clothe  in  part  the  slopes  of 
Mounts  Clinton,  Pleasant,  ^Monroe,  and 
Washington,  the  southern  faces  of  the  Carter- 
Moriah   Range,   the   eastern   slopes   of  the 
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Pyramids,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Passa- 
conaway  and  Whiteface. 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  great  central 
storehouse  from  which  the  drainage  system 
of  New  England  draws  on  all  sides.  They 
are  the  sources  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Saco  and  the  Merrimac,  and  of  the  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Connecticut.  All  four  of  these  great 
rivers  have  their  principal  importanc3  and 
use  beyond  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire. 
All  of  them  are  noteworthy  because  of  the 
vital  relation  which  thev  bear  to  the  indus- 


tection  and  proper  management  the  con- 
dition of  the  forest  would  be  steadily  im- 
proved by  utilisation  to  that  extent,  and 
one  problem  ahead  is  to  bring  about  this 
degree  of  use.  Although  this  cannot  be  done 
at  once,  a  growing  demand  for  forest  pro- 
ducts in  the  face  of  a  demonstrated,  increas- 
ing, and  permanent  shortage  of  supply  must 
inevitably  cause  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  to  play  a  greater  part  in  sup- 
plying the  timber  needs  of  New  England 
without  in  any  degree  lessening  its  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  values. 
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THE    COPP   SPRING    CAMP-GROUND   IN    THE    WHITE    MOUNTAIN    NATIONAL    FOREST,   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


trial  development  and  domestic  life  of  New 
England.  Protection  of  these  streams 
against  excessively  irregular  flow  and  against 
heavy  silting  of  the  channels  which  would 
result  from  erosion  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
interstate  concern.  Such  protection  is  se- 
cured only  through  preservation  of  the  forest 
cover  on  the  mountain  watersheds. 

The  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  as 
at  present  constituted,  contains  one  billion 
board  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The 
forest  is  capable  of  producing  sixty  million 
board  feet  of  forest  products  yearly  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis.     Under  complete  pro- 


Present  plans  provide  for  a  possible  annual 
cut  of  twenty  million  feet,  board  measure. 
About  one-third  of  this  possible  cut  was 
marketed  during  the  calendar  year  1924. 
Each  year  the  cut  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  until  the  above  amount 
is  reached. 

The  grasslands  and  pastures  are  open 
under  a  permit  system  for  the  grazing  of 
local  cattle.  Because  of  the  limited  crop  of 
forage  plants  on  most  of  this  forest,  how- 
ever, only  a  small  number  of  cattle  are 
grazed. 

The   White   Mountain  region   has   many 
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wonders,  and  the  panoramas  which  present 
themselves  from  various  vantage  points  are 
usually  beautiful  From  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  the  view  extends  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  scattered  within  the  range  of  vision  are 
twenty-three  other  peaks  with  elevations 
exceeding  four  thousand  feet.  The  most 
impressive  wonders  are  the  Notches,  four  of 
which  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest. 

Another  most  picturesque  forest  is  San 
Isabel  National  Forest,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Pueblo  in  south-central  Colo- 


Culebra  Range,  of  which  geologically  they 
form  a  part,  and  rising  precipitously  from 
an  almost  level  valley,  their  snow-capped 
peaks  stand  out  like  beacons  signalling  the 
-  approach  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  rest 
of  the  Rockies. 

Farther  west  and  stretching  away  to  the 
north,  above  heavily  timbered  slopes  and 
valleys,  the  pyramidal  and  sharp,  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  rear 
their  heads  in  close  succession,  forming  an 
awe-inspiring  skyline  nearly  100  miles  in 
extent.  Many  of  the  peaks  are  over  14,000 
feet  high. 
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ECHO   LAKE,    WHITE   MOUNTAIN   NATIONAL    FOREST,    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


rado.  It  is  in  three  divisions,  grouped  about 
the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  each  division 
being  situated  on  a  separate  mountain  range. 
The  area  of  publicly  owned  land  within  its 
boundaries  is  598,936  acres. 

Farthest  east  and  nearest  Pueblo  are  the 
Wet  Mountains,  relatively  low  and  thickly 
wooded.  According  to  tradition,  the  Mormon 
pioneers  coming  from  the  east  across  the  dry, 
dust-laden  plains,  saw  in  the  distance  the 
wooded  verdure  of  the  mountain  slopes  and 
the  heavy  rain-clouds  hovering  above,  and 
rejoicingly  named  them  the  Wet  Mountains. 

To  the  south  rise  the  two  Spanish  Peaks, 
in  all  probability  the  first  of  the  Rockies 
seen   by   white   men.     Detached  from  the 


All  of  the  San  Isabel,  with  the  exception 
of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo, 
which  drains  into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
lies  within  the  watershed  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  its  south-western  tributaries. 

About  the  year  1807,  Lieut.  Zebulon  Pike 
crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  near 
Mosca  Pass  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  planted 
an  American  flag  at  its  base  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  safe  journey  across  the  summit. 
His  was  the  first  American  flag  flown  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  Later,  be- 
cause of  this  act,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Spanish  and  taken  to  Mexico  for  trial. 

From  Pueblo,  the  headquarters  of  the 
supervisor  of  the  San  Isabel,  one  may  reach 


MOUNT   OF  THE  HOLY   CROSS,   HOLY   CROSS   NATIONAL   FOREST,    COLORADO. 
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the  northern  part  of  the  forest  over  the 
Rainbow  Route,  following  the  Arkansas 
River  to  Canon  City  or  Salida  or  branching 
off  at  Texas  Creek  or  Cotopaxi  towards  West- 
cliffe,  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  the  most 
convenient  outfitting  point  for  the  eastern 
slope  of  Sangre  de 
Cristo.  Rye  and 
Beulah  (twenty- 
five  and  thirty- 
five  miles  respec- 
ti  vely  from 
Pueblo)  are  en- 
trances to  the 
east  slope  of  the 
Wet  Mountains. 
The  Spanish  Peaks 
may  be  ap- 
proached by 
motor-car  from 
P  u  e  b  1  o-Alamosa 
branch  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western. 
Other  parts  of  the 
forest  are  easily 
accessible  over  the 
Texas  Creek  or 
Salida  Alamosa 
divisions  of  that 
railway. 

The  San  Isabel 
forest  has  about 
825,000,000  board 
feet  of  merchant- 
able timber.  This 
timber  is  in  de- 
mand for  use  as 
lumber,  railway 
ties,  mine  ties,  and 
coal  props.  Most 
of  it  is  Engel- 
mann  spruce,  yel- 
low pine,  Douglas 
fir  and  white  fir. 
About  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  volume  of 
the  entire  stand 
on  '  an  average 
area  may  be  cut 
under  the  selective 
logging    system 

used  by  the  Forest  Service  to  keep  the 
forest  in  the  best  possible  sylvicultural 
condition,  the  "  loggable "  trees  being 
those  which,  because  of  maturity  or  some 
condition,  have  ceased  to  put  on  a  large 
amount  of  growth.     Their  removal  will  ac- 


celerate the  growth  of  the  younger  trees 
thereby  supplied  with  additional  light  and 
space. 

Three  hundred  permittees  own  the  15,500 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  24,100  head 
of  sheep  and  goats  that  graze  on  the  ranges 
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rUEBLO  MUNICIPAL  CAMPING  GROUND  IMPROVED  BY  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  BY  CONSTRUCTION 
OF   BRIDGES   AND   FIREPLACE,  SAN    ISABEL  NATIONAL    FOREST,  COLORADO. 


of  the  San  Isabel.  Every  season  the  range 
is  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  no  damage 
is  being  done  to  the  timber  or  the  range. 
If  it  appears  that  damage  is  being  done  on 
any  area,  the  stock  are  removed  or  their 
number  is  decreased. 
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In  disposing  of  timber  in  this  district, 
economy  is  the  first  rule.  By  economy  is 
meant  that  in  lumbering  or  other  utilisation, 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  waste, 
and  to  see  that  only  timber  that  is  ripe  or 
that  is  injurious  to  the  development  of  the 
forest  is  cut.  Timber  to  be  logged  is  first 
marked  for  cutting  by  a  trained  forester, 
who  so  regulates  the  cutting  as  to  give  the 
remaining  young  thrifty  trees  the  best  grow- 
ing conditions  obtainable. 

Grazing  is  one  of  the  prime  uses  of  the 
forests  and  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
highly  beneficial  both  to  the  forests  and  the 


crest  of  the  Continental  Divide  in  Central 
Colorado  over  an  area  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  acres — a  vast  storehouse  of  timber, 
minerals,  water  power,  and  forage.  It  is 
the  source  of  economic  supply  for  lumber- 
man, miner,  and  stockman  ;  of  irrigation 
water  for  the  farmer  ;  and  of  power  for  the 
mills  of  the  region.  In  addition,  the  fish  in 
its  lakes  and  streams,  the  game  in  the  wood, 
the  pleasant  camping  places,  and  the  moun- 
tain scenery,  provide  recreation  for  those 
who  enjoy  life  in  the  open. 

The   forest   covers   the  western   flank  of 
the   Gore  Mountain  range,  and   through  it 
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MIXRU    STAND    OF  HARDWOODS    ON   THE   PISGAH    NATIONAL   FOREST,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


live-stock  industry.  The  presence  of  stock 
keeps  down  the  grass  and  weeds,  which  if 
allowed  to  grow  rank  would  cause  a  serious 
fire  menace.  Through  regulated  use  the 
stockman  is  assured  of  range  for  every  sea- 
son, and  may  return  to  the  same  grounds 
year  after  year.  Such  permanence  and  regu- 
larity tends  to  stabilise  the  industry. 

Another  important  forest  is  the  Holy  Cross 
National  Forest,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  huge  cross  of  snow  spread  high  on  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
a  distinguishing  mark  that  leaps  into  sight 
from  afar.    >  , 

The  forest  stretches  westward  from  the 


flow  the  Roaring  Fork,  the  Crystal  River, 
and  the  Eagle  River,  with  its  many 
tributaries. 

The  main  line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway  crosses  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  from  eastern  to  western 
Colorado  at  Tennessee  Pass.  After  three 
hours  more  of  riding  westward,  Glenwood 
Springs  is  reached.  This  little  city,  nestled 
among  towering  mountains  at  the  foot  of 
picturesque  Glenwood  Canyon,  is  the  head- 
quarters and  outfitting  point  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Holy  Cross  National  Forest.*^  It 
contains  the  widely  known  Glenwood  Pool, 
through    which   flow   4,500,000  gallons  of 
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clear,  warm,   mineral  water  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  it  been  possible 
to  motor  comfortably  over  the  Continental 
Divide  to  Western  Colorado.  Now  three 
main  highways  traverse  this  forest.  The 
route  over  Tennessee  Pass,  known  as  the 
Pike  Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway,  is  the 
lowest  of  the  three,  and  is  free  from  snow 
practically  eight  months  in  the  year.  The 
Independence  Highway  leads  across  the 
highest  pass  in  Colorado,  from  Twin  lakes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Divide  to  the  town 
of  Aspen  on  the  western  side.  Much  of  the 
early  history  of  Colorado  was  made  in  and 
about  the  Aspen  mining  region,  and  to-day 


south-west  of  Asheville  includes  Mount  Pis- 
gah  and  the  famous  "  Pink  Beds."  From 
Pisgah  Ridge,  when  the  laurel  is  in  bloom,  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  scene  of  beauty  greets 
the  eye.  It  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
late  George  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  probably  no 
part  of  western  North  Carolina  is  so  well 
known. 

Upon  this  property,  known  as  the  Biltmore 
estate,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  scientific  forestry  in  the  United 
States.  The  Pisgah  motor  road,  recently 
completed  by  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
"  Pink  Beds  "  to  Davidson  River,  affords 
a  ninety-mile  loop  drive  from  Asheville, 
twenty-six  miles    of    which  are  within  the 
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SUMMER   HOMES   ON    CARROLL  S   LAKE,    PIKE  NATIONAL   FOREST,    COLORADO. 


the  scenic  quality  of  this  region  is  the  marvel 
of  tourists  and  travellers.  The  Midland 
Highway,  extending  from  Turquoise  Lake, 
near  Leadville,  to  the  Frying  Pan  Valley  on 
the  western  slope,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able highways  in  the  United  States.  It 
follows  the  route  of  the  old  Midland  Railway, 
and  passes  under  the  crest  of  the  Continental 
Divide  through  the  Busk-Ivanhoe  tunnel, 
two  miles  in  length.  This  route  is  described 
by  the  slogan  "  Over  the  Continental  Divide 
in  high  gear."  At  no  point  does  the  grade 
of  the  roadway  exceed  four  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  and  Game  Preserve,  which  is  located 
in  western  North  Carolina,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Asheville.     The  section  of  the  forest 


Forest.  This  road  winds  for  several  miles 
along  the  top  of  Pisgah  Ridge,  passing  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
and  is  the  highest  scenic  road  in  the  East, 
several  miles  being  at  an  altitude  of  five 
thousand  feet  or  more.  The  forest  is  stocked 
with  deer,  elk  and  buffalo.  Their  numbers 
are  few,  however,  and  hunting  is  not  per- 
mitted. There  is  excellent  trout  fishing  in 
the  streams,  and  permits  for  fishing  from 
May  1  until  August  31  may  be  secured  at 
small  cost. 

The  Pisgah  National  Forest  Inn,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Mount  Pisgah,  along  the 
motor  road,  was  opened  in  1920  under  Forest 
Service  permit. 

That    mountain    monarch    of    the    East, 
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Mount  Mitchell,  is  included,  together  with 
other  rugged  scenery,  in  the  division  of  the 
forest  north-west  of  Asheville.  This  lofty 
peak,  6,711  feet  high,  looks  down  upon 
twenty-two  peaks  that  exceed  6,290  feet  in 
altitude,  and  forty-three  additional  peaks 
that  are  above  5,600  feet  in  height.  Mount 
Mitchell  is  reached  from  Black  Mountain 
station  on  the  Southern  Kailway  by  a  scenic 
motor  road.  Grandfather  Mountain  and  the 
Linville  River  section  are  interesting  features 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  forest.     These 


over  2,000,000  acres,  with  a  timber  stand 
of  about  4,500,000,000  board  feet.  In  1924 
about  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  were  cut  on 
this  forest  and  11,500  cattle  and  44,000 
sheep  were  grazed. 

In  this  forest  is  a  sculptured  landscape 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  containing  a  gigantic  serpent- 
shape  trough  fifty-two  miles  long.  Within 
this  trough  lies  Lake  Chelan.  The  granite 
walls  extend  downward  below  sea-level  and 
upward  to  the  sixty  or  more  living  glaciers 
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regions  were  the  one-time  haunts  of  Daniel 
Boone. 

On  a  small  area  in  Graham  County  west 
of  Robinsville,  which  composes  the  third 
natural  unit  of  Pisgah  forest,  stands  the 
largest  body  of  virgin-timber  left  in  the 
southern  Appalachians.  Although  it  is  not 
accessible  by  motor-car,  this  section  is  a 
paradise  indeed  for  the  hiker. 

We  will  now  consider  the  Chelan  National 
Forest,  which  extends  from  the  Canadian 
boundary  south  to  the  Entiat-Chelan  Divide 
and  from  the  Cascade  summit  east  to  the 
Columbia  River.     It  has  an  area  of  slightly 


that  feed  the  lake.  These  granite  walls  in 
places  stand  perpendicularly  at  the  lake  edge, 
and  make  landing  perilous  for  any  who  may 
be  caught  in  a  light  boat  when  the  waters 
are  rough. 

While  only  a  little  of  the  Chelan  Basin  is 
accessible  by  motor-car,  many  trips  may  be 
made  over  rough  trails.  The  most  interest- 
ing hiking  or  pack  trip  is  the  two  or  three 
days'  loop  up  Railway  Creek  to  Hart  Lake 
and  to  the  great  Lyman  Glacier,  overhanging 
the  lake  of  that  name  ;0 thence  through 
Cloudy  Pass,  almost  upon  the  Cascade 
Summit ;    down  Agnes  Creek,  with  its  per- 
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pendicular  canyon  walls,  to  Stehekin  River, 
and  back  to  the  lake.  Guides  and  pack- 
horses  are  obtainable  at  either  end  of  the 
trip.  Dompke  Lake,  which  hides  behind 
Dompke  Mountain,  is  also  accessible  by  a 
short  rail  from  Railway  Creek  Bar.  It  has 
a  mountain  tavern  and  boating  conveniences. 

Glacier  Peak,  just  west  of  the  main  Cas- 
cade Divide,  has  an  elevation  of  10,436  feet. 

The  Forest  Service  in  this  area  has  laid 
out  tracts  on  Lake  Chelan,  mostly  for  public 
camping,  hotel,  and  club-house  sites.  Lake 
Chelan  may  be  reached  by  excellent  maca- 
dam highway  or  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  up  the  Columbia  River  from  Wenat- 
chee. 

Trout  fishing  is  excellent  in  Lake  Chelan 
and  its  tributaries,  and  in  some  twenty-five 
smaller  lakes  which  dot  the  mountains  about. 
The  State  Fish  Commission  has  established 
several  eyeing  stations  at  various  points  on 
the  lake  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  fish. 

Two  other  forests  worthy  of  comment  are 
the  White  River  National  Forest  and  the 
Pike  National  Forest,  situated  in  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

The  White  River  National  Forest,  origin- 
ally part  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation, 
takes  its  name  from  one  of  its  principal 
drainage  systems.  It  contains  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  good  fishing 
streams  stocked  from  National  and  State 
hatcheries.  Pleasant  camping  sites  dot  the 
edges  of  these  streams  and  the  shores  of 
the  lakes,  and  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
camp,  hotels  and  inns  are  conveniently 
located.  Big  game  is  plentiful,  rewarding 
camera  carriers  even  during  closed  seasons. 
Buffalo  trails  and  remains,  elk  mountain 
sheep,  deer  and  bear  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  forest.  Would-be 
Nimrods  and  Waltons  must  be  sure,  however, 
to  fortify  themselves  with  State  hunting  and 
fishing  permits  before  entering  the  forest. 

Many  of  the  canyons  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  forest  contain  special  attractions. 
Outstanding  among  them  are  Deep  Creek 
Canyon,  the  Devil's  Causeway,  Old  Maid's 
Kitchen  and  Limestone  Cave.  Deep  Creek 
Canyon  is  three  thousand  feet  high,  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.  The  Devil's  Causeway,  a 
narrow  knife-edge  of  rock  three  or  four  feet 
wide  and  one  thousand  feet  high,  is  located 
on  the  Flat  Tops  about  eight  miles  north- 
east of  Trappers'  Lake  and  forms  the  divide 
between  the  headwaters  of  Bear  River  and 
Williams  River.  Old  Maid's  Kitchen  is  the 
name  given  to  a  large  cave  in  a  small  box 


canyon  on  East  Rifle  Creek,  which  is  large 
enough  to  shelter  several  vehicles.  Lime- 
stone Cave,  in  the  canyon  of  the  South  Fork 
of  White  River,  contains  two  small  lakes 
and  a  running  stream  explorable  for  half  a 
m.ile  or  more. 

From  the  White  River  Forest's  estimated 
total  stand  of  almost  2,000,000,000  board 
feet  of  timber  an  annual  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000,000  board  feet  could  be  cut 
without  at  all  depleting  its  permanent 
capital.  In  this  forest,  as  in  other  national 
forests,  units  of  timber  valued  at  twenty 
pounds  or  more  are  advertised,  and  sale  is 
made  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder. 
Due  consideration  is  given,  in  assigning 
timber,  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
established  local  concerns,  but  no  mono- 
polies are  permitted. 

The  Pike  National  Forest,  which  takes 
its  name  from  Pike's  Peak,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  mountain  in  the  United  States, 
is  located  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  and  has  a  gross  area  of 
1,256,112  acres,  of  which  1,084,700  acres  is 
public  land.  It  is  drained  partly  by  the 
South  Platte  River  and  partly  by  the 
Arkansas.  Four  major  gateways  admit  to 
the  forest.  The  two  most  used  are  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs,  on  the  east  side. 
Several  main  highways  and  a  number  of 
railroads  connect  these  cities  with  each  other 
and  with  points  to  the  north,  south,  and 
east.  The  two  other  main  approaches  are 
from  the  north-west  through  Berthoud  Pass 
on  the  Victory  Highway  and  from  the 
south-west  through  Hartsel  on  the  Pike's 
Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway. 

Within  the  Pike  National  Forest  bound- 
aries are  five  peaks  over  14,000  feet  in 
elevation .  The  worl  d-r  eno  wned  Pike 's  Peak, 
14,109  feet  high,  is  the  best  known  and 
most  frequented  ;  Evans,  14,260  feet,  Tor- 
reys,  14,336  feet.  Grays,  14,341  feet,  and 
Bierstadt,  14,046  feet,  are  the  other  four. 
Besides  these,  within  the  forest  are  more 
than  twenty  peaks  with  an  elevation  of  over 
11,000  feet. 

The  Pike  National  Forest  has  a  good 
highway  system.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant roads  are  the  two  transcontinental 
highways,  the  Victory  Highway  and  the 
Pike's  Highway,  the  Pike's  Peak  Motor 
Highway,  the  State  Highway  No.  35,  the 
Mount  Herman  Road,  and  the  Corley 
Mountain  Highway,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
network  of  other  good  motor  roads.  So 
numerous  are  the  motor  roads  that  it  is 
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possible  to  spend  weeks  driving  in  the 
forest  without  going  over  the  same  road 
twice. 

The  output  of  timber  is   on   the    same 
scale  as  in  the  other  forests  referred  to. 


The  forests  above  mentioned  are  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture — Forest  Service— to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photographs  which 
accompany  this  article. 


THE  BLACKBIRD  CLOSE. 

\  S  likely  as  not  when  April  comes 
-^^     Into  this  blackbird  close  again, 
There  will  be  lovers  here  to  stand 
Mute  in  the  rain, 
Dumb  and  bound  with  an  ancient  chain. 

Then  mouth  will  withhold  from  mouth  a  space. 

Hands  will  loosen  from  trembling  hands, 

For  sake  of  a  hunger  man  nor  maid 

Understands, 

A  hunger  graver  than  body's  grace. 


And  he  will  turn  and  take  her  back 

Unto  his  breast,  into  his  heart ; 

And  she  will  wonder  how  she  should  lack 

Having  of  Love  the  better  part  .  .  . 

Yet  what  clear  bugle  called  in  the  brain  ! 

A.   NEWBERRY   CHOYCE. 


THE  RED  RIVER 

By  LESLIE  CHARTERIS 

Author  of  ''  X  Esquire.'' 
ILLUSTRATED   BY    HOWARD    K.    ELCOCK 


WHEN  John  James  Bellorj  landed 
at  Tanjong  Yu,  John  James 
Bellory  was  drunk. 

Now,  seeing  that  John  James  Bellory  was 
frequently  drunk — ^had,  in  fact,  been  daily 
and  consistently  drunk  for  the  past  two 
months — ^there  was  little  in  his  drunkenness 
to  call  for  comment.  But  when  John  James 
Bellory  was  drunk  he  was  fighting  drunk, 
and  John  James  Bellory  landed  at  Tanjong 
Yu  in  a  condition  of  advanced  inebriation, 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Standing  there  in  the  hot  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun,  soiled  topee  tilted  back  from 
his  forehead,  the  moist,  foetid  scent  of  the 
inland  jungle  almost  tangible  in  his  throat, 
John  James  swore  his  oath. 

"  Blackguard  I  have  been  called,"  he  said  ; 
"  blackguard  I  will  be,  henceforth  and  for 
evermore.     Amen." 

He  could  still  recollect  in  every  detail  the 
scene  in  his  father's  library  when  old  John 
Bellory,  tight-lipped  and  straight  as  a 
ramrod  and  looking  a  little  tired  and  drawn 
about  the  eyes,  had  told  him,  in  so  many 
words,  that  since  he  was  apparently  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  devil  he  was  at  libeity 
to  do  so  at  his  father's  expense  so  long  as  he 
selected  some  devil  not  domiciled  in  Europe 
to  go  to. 

"  Anywhere  east  of  Suez — ^take  your 
choice,"  old  John  Bellory  had  said.  "  You 
will  be  allowed  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
as  long  as  you  keep  away.  But  in  this  country 
the  name  of  Bellory  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
don't  want  it  smirched  by  you  in  my  life- 
time." 

So  John  James  Bellory  had  taken  an 
atlas  and  a  pin,  and  closed  his  eyes  ;  and 
that  was  how  he  came  to  be  standing  on  the 
dirty  little  six-by-three  jetty  at  Tanjong  Yu, 
where  the  coasting  steamer's  boat  had  landed 
him.  A  good-looking  enough  fellow,  with 
crisp,  fair  hair  and  broad  shoulders — rather 
like  a  Greek  god  .  .  .  gone  to  seed — John 
James   Bellory,  with  all   his  worldly  goods 


in  two  new  suit-cases,  all  Borneo  before  him, 
and  one  hundred  odd  pounds  in  his  pockets 
wherewith  to  continue  the  process  of  gradu- 
ally pickling  himself  in  inferior  brands  of 
alcohol.     Not  an  inspiring  sight  .  .  . 

Not  being  of  a  philosophical  disposition, 
however,  this  aspect  of  himself  failed  to 
worry  John  James.  He  was  more  concerned 
with  such  mundane  trifles  as  the  discovery  of 
an  hotel  in  which  to  leave  his  two  suit-cases, 
and  the  purchase  of  more  liquid  refreshment. 
So  John  James  Bellory  mopped  his  steaming 
brow,  cursed  the  whole  world  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  impartially,  reset  his  topee 
at  its  dejected  angle,  picked  up  his  baggage, 
and  proceeded  unsteadily  along  the  uneven 
track  which  led  up  to  the  cluster  of  white 
buildings  that  constituted  all  the  town  of 
Tanjong  Yu. 

And  on  one  side  of  the  main  street— in 
point  of  fact,  the  one  and  only  street  worthy 
of  the  name — a  man  was  kicking  another 
man. 

John  James  Bellory,  pursuing  his  erratic 
course  up  the  street,  arrived  behind  the  two 
men  and  stopped.  Now,  as  I  said,  John 
James  Bellory  was  drunk,  fighting  drunk, 
and  John  James  Bellory  fighting  drunk 
would  cheerfully  have  tackled  Dempsey 
or  Georges  Carpentier  or  Gene  Tunney  or 
anyone  else  in  the  wide  world,  on  any  pretext 
that  offered.  Therefore  John  James  set 
down  his  suit-cases,  observed  vaguely  and 
not  without  satisfaction  that  the  kicker  was 
white  and  large  and  that  the  kicked  was 
small  and  brown,  gave  a  truculent  slant  to 
his  topee,  seized  the  kicker  by  the  collar, 
and  said,  "  Here  !  " 

The  big  man  turned  no  less  truculently. 

"  What  for,"  said  John  James,  enunciating 
clearly  and  carefully,  "  might  you  be  hazing 
that  nigger  ?  " 

"  That's  my  business.  Get  out.  You're 
drunk." 

"  That's  true,"  agreed  John  James.  *'  But 
it  doesn't  answer  my  question." 
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"  You  get  to  hell  out  of  here,"  advised  the 
big  man,  and  applied  the  palm  of  his  hand 
to  John  James  Bellory's  face. 

Some  seconds  later,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
been  kicked  by  a  mule,  Bellory  picked  him- 
self out  of  the  gutter.  The  big  man  was  still 
enjoying  himself  after  his  own  fashion, 
seemingly  satisfied  that  John  James  wouldn't 
interfere  again.  Wherein  he  was  mistaken, 
for  whereas,  before,  Bellory  had  been 
merely  fighting  drunk,  he  was  now  mad, 
raging,  murderous  drunk. 

So  Bellory  sailed  in,  and  a  few  hectic 
moments  ensued.  Not,  mark  you,  because 
he  had  gone  back  on  his  resolution  to  become 
a  dyed-in-the-wool  blackguard,  but  simply 
because  he  was  drunk. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  was 
lying  in  a  wicker  chair,  being  fanned  with  a 
towel  by  a  large,  cheerful  man  with  a  black 
eye,  and  having  his  face  bathed  with  cold 
water  by  a  young  and  pretty  girl  with  whom 
John  James  fell  in  love  at  that  moment. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven — 
until  a  dull  pain  in  his  jaw  and  the  sight  of 
a  little  brown  man  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground made  him  remember  things. 

"  Hullo,"  said  John  James,  in  the  usual 
foolish  manner  of  a  man  recovering  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Feeling  more  alive  now  1  "  inquired  the 
man  with  the  towel,  desisting  from  his 
labours.  "  Deuced  sporting  effort,  that  of 
yours.  Of  course,  you  didn't  stand  an 
earthly — he's  stones  above  your  weight. 
Lucky  for  you  he  knocked  you  out  before 
he  could  do  much  damage  to  your  face." 
Bellory  felt  his  jaw  tenderly. 
*'  What  happened  ?  "  he  asked,  and  real- 
ised from  the  way  he  spoke  that  he  must  be 
sober. 

"  Oh,  he  knocked  you  out,  and  then  I 
interfered  and  knocked  him  out,"  said  the 
man  with  the  towel  happily.  "  I've  done 
a  good  bit  of  rough-housing,  y'know.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  him  kicking  the  little 
Malay  from  the  verandah  here,  and  I  was 
travelling  along  to  argue  with  him  about  it 
when  you  arrived." 

''  And  I'm  glad  the  brute  got  what  he 
asked  for,"  said  the  girl,  and  the  smile  she 
gave  John  James  won  her  his  heart  yet 
again. 

**  By  the  way,"  interposed  the  man  with 
the  towel,  ''  my  name's  Seton,  and  this  is 
my  wife." 

"  Oh  ?  "  said  John  James  inanely — 
possibly  because  he  had  been  drunk  very 
recently,  possibly  because  a  lot  of  the  sun- 


shine had  been  abruptly  damped  out  of  his 
life  by  this  announcement.  "  My  name's 
Bellory — John  James  Bellory." 

The  information  was  not  received  with 
enthusiasm.  A  sudden  chilliness  seemed  to 
manifest  itself.  The  man  with  the  towel 
coughed  self-consciously  and  looked  away. 
Bellory  wondered. 

Then  he  saw  the  newspaper  lying  open  on 
the  table — a  London  newspaper,  with  his 
own  supreme  folly  blazoned  across  the  top 
of  the  sheet.   . 

"  GREAT  TURF  SWINDLE  .  .  .  SEN- 
SATIONAL REVELATIONS.  .  .  ." 

Bellory  got  to  his  feet. 

"  Thanks  for  pulling  me  round,"  he  said. 
*'  I'll  push  on  now,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  had  nearly  reached  the  one  and  only 
hotel  when  he  realised  that  he  was  being 
followed.  Turning,  he  saw  the  little  Malay 
he  had  attempted  to  rescue. 

*'  Tumi,''  said  the  brown  man,  with  a 
queer,  doggy  reverence  in  his  liquid  eyes, 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded 
Bellory  bluntly. 

"  Me  come  'long  you."  The  Malay  groped 
clumsily  for  words  in  his  scanty  vocabulary 
of  beche-de-mer.  "  Me  Tana.  You'm  jpunya 
servant." 

Bellory  hesitated.  It  is  said  that  none  of 
us  is  wholly  bad,  but  there  wasn't  much  good 
in  John  James,  and  what  there  was  was 
latent.  For  a  space  he  meditated  kicking 
the  brown  man  down  the  street  by  way  of 
relieving  his  feelings. 

"  Come,"  said  Bellory  briefly. 

Not,  mark  you  again,  because  he  appre- 
ciated gratitude,  but  because  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  avail  himself  of 
the  chance  of  acquiring  a  servant  for  nothing. 

So  they  came  to  the  "  hotel  "  of  Dutch 
Joe,  Tana  carrying  both  suit-cases. 

Two  hours  later  John  James  Bellory  was 
gloriously  drunk.  ... 

What  time  he  sat  staring  belligerently 
about  him  in  Dutch  Joe's  bar,  his  case  was 
being  discussed  on  a  certain  verandah, 
though  he  did  not  know  it. 

"  Dear  old  Babs,"  said  Seton,  "  the 
man's  a  remittance  man  and  a  bounder,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  A  racing  sharp — good 
Heavens  !  " 

Seton  was  an  Englishman,  and  conse- 
quently this  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  worst 
possible  indictment. 

"  He's  a  white  man  ;  and  I  think  he  was 
once  a  gentleman.  You  can't  ignore  his 
existence  in  a  little  place  like  this." 
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"  You  can  ignore  anybody,  anywhere,  if 
you  want  to,"  Seton  pointed  out.  "  Let 
him  drink  himself  to  death  at  Dutch  Joe's. 
I  don't  worry." 

"  I  do  worry,"  Babs  said.  "  If  you  don't 
go  down  and  fetch  him  up  here,  I  shall." 

"  I'll  go,"  Seton  said  hastily,  and  went 
the  next  morning. 

Bellory  was  sober,  having  had  six  hours 
in  which  to  sleep  off  the  preceding  evening's 

jag. 

Seton  came  straight  to  the  point.  He  was 
embarrassed,  and  in  consequence  inclined 
to  be  brusque. 


"  Nowhere,  I  hope." 

"  I  shall  remember  presently,"  Bellory 
declared,  wrinkling  his  brow.  "  I  have  met 
you  before,  somewhere,  and  your  name 
wasn't  Seton,  either." 

That  same  day  John  James  moved  up  to 
Seton's  bungalow.  Tana  moved  with  him, 
unobtrusively. 

Babs  was  very  kind.  Also,  Bellory  was 
not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  though  somewhat 
bloated  by  his  excesses.  Bellory  became 
aware  of  an  emptiness  in  his  heart  which 
puzzled  him.  That  worried  Bellory.  There 
had  been  other  women,  of  course,  but  Bel- 


"  *  What  haf)pened  ?  '  he  asked,  and  reahsed  from  the  way  he  spoke  that  he  must  be  sober.     *  Oh,  he  knocked 
you  out,  and  then  I  interfered  and  knocked  him  out,'  said  the  man  with  the  towel  happily." 


"  I  know  all  about  you,  Bellory,"  he  said. 
*'  For  all  I  care  you  can  go  to  hell  any  way 
you  like.  My  wife  happens  to  think  differ- 
ently, and  therefore  I'm  empowered  to  in- 
vite you  to  stay  with  us.  Personally,  I've 
no  use  for  your  sort — but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  If  you  were  once  a  gentleman, 
as  my  wife  seems  to  think,  you'll  stay 
here." 

"  The  cordiality  of  your  invitation  over- 
whelms me,"  murmured  Bellory,  "  and  I 
shall  accept." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would,"  said  Seton. 

*'  Thank  you  for  those  kind  words,"  said 
Bellory.    "  Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  " 


lory  had  never  felt  that  way  about  them. 

When  he  turned  into  bed  that  night,  sober 
for  once  and  healthily  tired  after  a  hard 
afternoon's  riding,  the  girl's  face  haunted 
him. 

He  fell  asleep  trying  to  remember  where 
he  had  met  the  man  called  Seton  before,  but 
the  answer  eluded  him. 

When  he  woke  up  it  was  day,  and  Tana 
was  standing  by  his  bed  with  a  cup  of  tea. 
Bellory  took  it  gratefully,  reflecting  while 
he  drank  that  it  was  a  rather  pleasant  change 
to  wake  up  without  a  thick  head. 

Sitting  on  the  floor,  the  brown  man 
watched  Bellory  drink. 
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"  Tumi/'  said  the  Malay  presently,  "  do 
you  need  money  ?  " 

"  Like  blazes  I  do,"  said  Bellory,  thinking 
of  his  scanty  allowance  and  his  expensive 
tastes. 

"  Has  the  Tuan  heard  of  Sungei  Merah — 
the  red  river  ?  " 

"  What  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  him.  I  take  Tuan.  Bad  man, 
he  try  make  me  tell.  I  not  tell.  I  tell  Tuan. 
You'm  make  rich  man.  Bunya  mas  sana. 
The  sand  is  all  mas  urei.'' 

Bellory  knew  no  Malay,  but  he  found  a 
dictionary  in  the  house  and  discovered  that 
mas  urei  meant  gold-dust.  Then  he  laid  his 
plans  with  care. 

Love  is  a  curious  disease,  especially  when 
it  attacks  the  bad  man.  Because  Bellory 
loved  Babs  Seton,  he  was  prepared  to  sur- 
render one  half  of  his  chance  of  making  a 
fortune  to  her  husband,  that  she  might 
benefit,  even  while  he  detested  Seton  him- 
self .  .  .  and  cursed  himself  for  a  senti- 
mental fool — the  blackguard  turned  philan- 
thropist !  He  got  a  supercilious  amusement 
out  of  his  own  regeneration. 

Bellory  didn't  place  too  much  faith  in  the 
Malay's  story  of  a  river  of  golden  sands,  hav- 
ing heard  similar  stories  in  England,  but  it 
was  good  enough  to  take  a  chance  over.  He 
retailed  the  yarn  to  Seton  with  a  cynical  skill 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  came 
easy.  Had  not  he,  John  James  Bellory, 
been  described  as  the  shrewdest  swindler  of 
modern  times  ? 

Seton  was  inclined  to  be  mildly  interested. 

"  I'd  have  a  shot,"  he  recommended.  *'  I 
know  these  Malays — when  they  get  attached 
to  you  they'd  do  an}i;hing  for  you.  Go  up- 
country  with  Tana  and  see  what  he  leads 
you  to." 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ?  "  Bellory  asked 
casually. 

"  Not  much — a  little.  The  interior  hasn't 
been  properly  opened  up  even  now.  But 
confound  it  !  — when  was  big  money  made 
without  risk  ?  " 

Bellory  was  satisfied. 

He  ruthlessly  suppressed  his  craving  for 
drink,  finding  by  experience  that  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  become  strictly  teetotal 
than  to  cut  down  his  liquor  to  a  moderate 
ration. 

He  bought  a  rifle  and  ammunition,  and 
supplies  of  food  (at  colossal  prices)  from 
Dutch  Joe,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  was  not 
much  of  his  hundred  pounds  left. 

One  day  he  disappeared.  Tana  vanished 
also. 


Bellory  was  absent  six  weeks,  and  he  came 
back  in  rags  and  wasted  to  a  shadow  and 
rotten  with  the  jungle  fever.  Seton  had  to 
carry  him  up  the  steps  of  the  bungalow. 

Bellory  fumbled  weakly  in  his  tattered 
shirt  and  brought  out  a  sock  that  was  heavy 
and  bulging.  ^ 

"  I  found  it !  "  he  croaked.  "  It's  true 
.  .  .  gold  .  .  .  buckets  of  it  .  .  .  the  red 
river  ..." 

Then  he  fainted,  and  would  have  died  a 
day  later  but  for  Babs'  nursing.  As  it  was, 
he  was  delirious  for  a  week,  and  all  that  time 
Seton  went  about  like  a  dazed  man,  clutching 
a  dirty  sock  that  was  heavy  with  gold-dust. 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  be  there,"  Bellory 
said. 

They  sat,  the  three  of  them^ — Bellory  and 
Seton  and  Babs — about  the  smoky  fire. 
Above  them  and  about  them  loomed  the 
jungle.  A  little  way  off  Tana  squatted  over 
his  own  tiny  fire,  motionless  and  inscrutable. 

The  air  was  moist  and  hot  and  reeked  of 
fever. 

"  I'm  not  happy  about  it,"  Seton  said, 
and  looked  about  him  uneasily.  "  I  wish 
you  hadn't  insisted  on  coming,  Babs.  The 
drums  have  been  going  all  day,  yet  we  haven't 
met  a  soul.  And  that  spring  spear-trap  this 
afternoon  .  .  .  ugh  !  I  hate  it,  Bellory  ! 
All  the  time  you  feel  there  are  men  watching 
you,  waiting  ..." 

His  voice  trailed  away  hysterically,  and 
Bellory  knew  a  vicious  satisfaction,  even 
though  he  realised  that  the  big  man's  weak- 
ness was  due  to  the  onset  of  malaria. 

"  You're  getting  soft,"  Bellory  said 
contemptuously. 

"  You  met  people  when  you  came  alone," 
Seton  said  fiercely.  "  You  say  they  weren't 
friendly,  but  not  openly  hostile.  Now  we 
don't  meet  anyone,  and  I  say  it's  a  danger- 
signal." 

"  You'll  scare  Babs,"  Bellory  returned 
coldly.  "  Take  some  quinine  and  turn  in — 
that's  the  best  thing  for  you." 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better,"  Seton  agreed 
weakly,  and  went. 

Bellory  went  to  his  own  tent  shortly  after, 
and  one  problem  still  worried  him. 

"  Now,  where  in  blazes  have  I  met  Seton  ?  " 
he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  it  seemed  that  only  quinine 
kept  Seton  alive.  Bellory  inspected  the 
diminishing  supply  in  the  bottle  and  made 
a  rough  computation.  There  was  only 
just  enough  to  get  one  man  stricken  with 
fever  back  to  Tanjong  Yu. 
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Bellory  dropped  the  bottle  into  his 
pocket. 

Seton  lurched  uncertainly  towards  him. 

*'  More  quinine,"  he  demanded  feebly. 

**  YouVe  had  twenty  grains  this  morning," 
Bellory  said.  "  I'm  going  to  look  after  the 
bottle  now.  If  you  had  it  you'd  use  it  up 
in  a  week,  and  then  how  would  you  get  back 
to  the  coast  ?  " 

Babs  backod  the  argument. 

They  went  on,  slowly,  because  Seton  could 
keep  going  only  with  the  assistance  of  Bel- 
lory and  Tana,  supporting  him  one  on 
each  side. 

Bellory  lost  some  of  his  confidence  that 
day.  The  seed  sown  by  Seton's  feverish 
complaint  had  germinated  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Bellory  seemed  to  feel  eyes  upon 
him,  staring  through  the  impenetrable  cur- 
tain of  tree  and  bush  and  creeper  on  each  side 
of  the  narrow  trail.  At  every  step  he  felt 
in  imagination  the  swish  and  lash  of  a  bam- 
boo spring-trap,  or  the  sudden  breath-taking 
drop  into  a  stake-pit  masked  beneath  the 
rotting  vegetation  under  his  feet,  and  beads 
of  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. 

Fearing  fever,  he  took  a  dose  of  quinine 
from  the  precious  store. 

At  noon  they  reached  the  red  river  ;  red 
it  was,  for  the  sands  on  both  banks  were  rich 
with  shining  dust. 

The  sight  seemed  to  lend  new  life  to  Seton. 
Unaided  he  staggered  down  to  the  water. 
He  picked  up  handf uls  of  the  red-gold 
sand,  weighing  it,  letting  it  trickle  through 
his  fingers,  rubbing  it  on  his  bare  forearms, 
laughing  foolishly.  .  .  . 

Then  the  storm  broke. 

Without  warning  came  the  hiss  of  flying 
spears,  and  the  golden  sand  about  them  was 
churned  and  ploughed  suddenly.  The  shaft 
of  one  struck  Bellory  a  glancing  blow  on  the 
thigh,  numbing  his  leg  from  that  point  down- 
wards. Seton  was  staring  foolishly  at  a  red 
starrr  that  was  spreading  along  his  sleeve. 

"  Down — ^et  down  I  "  Bellory  yelled,  and 
dropped  under  the  shelter  of  the  river-bank, 
dragging  the  girl  down  with  him. 

Seton  grabbed  his  rifle  and  dropped  beside 
him.  The  shock  of  the  wound  seemed  to 
have  temporarily  abated  the  fever-madness. 

"  Blast  you  !  "  Seton  hissed.  "  You  led 
us  into  this  trap.  Now  I  know  why  you 
weren't  scared  of  being  attacked.  But  by 
Heaven,  I'll  keep  my  last  shot  for  you  !  " 

"  Fight— don't  talk  like  a  fool !  "  Bellory 
snapped. 


Came  minutes  that  were  like  nightmare 
seons,  while  the  rifles  grew  hot  in  the  two 
men's  hands  as  they  fired  into  the  jungle, 
straining  eye  and  nerve  to  get  swift  shots 
at  the  brown  figures  that  dodged  between  the 
trees. 

And  presently  Seton  stopped  firing. 

"  Ammunition — more  ammunition,"  he 
snarled.     **  Where's  the  ammunition  ?  " 

Sick  with  a  sudden  fear,  Bellory  answered 
without  taking  the  rifle  from  his  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  know  .  .  .  haven't  seen  it  to- 
day .  .  .  must  have  been  left  behind  this 
morning  ..." 

"  You  dog  !  "  Seton  half  sobbed.  "  You 
were  in  charge — you  left  it  behind  on  pur- 
pose !  You  wanted  me  out  of  the  way  so 
you  could  get  all  the  gold  !  I  see  it  all 
now.  .  .  .     I'll  kill  you  first  !  " 

Bellory  felt  a  tug  at  his  leg  and  stopped 
firing  to  swing  round  savagely,  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  up-flung.  But  it  was  Tana,  the 
Malay,  whose  dog-like  eyes  stared  up  at  him. 

*'  Tuan  I  Tuan !  Ada  goa  sini.  Mari 
Vkas  !  " 

"  He  says  there's  a  cave  or  something  we 
can  hide  in,"  Seton  interpreted,  and  tugged 
his  revolver  from  his  holster.  "  Babs  and  I 
are  going  to  hide  there,  and  you're  going  to 
cover  our  retreat.  When  you  stop  firing,  I 
shoot !  " 

"  Your  threats  aren't  necessary,"  Bellory 
said  with  a  coolness  which  surprised  himself. 
"  Because,  as  I  am  about  to  die,  I  didn't 
lead  you  into  this." 

"  You're  a  liar  as  well  as  a  blackguard," 
said  Seton  through  his  teeth  ;  "  and  I'll 
shoot  you  with  greater  pleasure  for  that 
alone."  » 

Bellory  went  on  shooting. 

He  had  about  twenty  rounds  left,  and 
meant  to  make  every  shot  tell.  Not  be- 
cause he  feared  death— he  would  die  anyway, 
that  he  knew — but  because  in  a  sudden 
blinding  flash  had  come  to  John  James 
Bellory  a  realisation  and  a  resolve. 

"  Blackguard  I  have  been  called,"  he 
chanted  between  shots,  "  and  blackguard  I 
am.  But  gentleman  I  was  born  and  gentle- 
man I  will  die." 

As  he  slipped  his  last  clip  of  cartridges  into 
the  magazine  he  found  Tana  lying  beside 
him. 

"  They  are  safe,  Tuan'\  said  the  brown 
man.  "  Now  you  go.  I  lead  these  men 
away  from  you." 

"  You  go  and  hide  with  my  friends," 
Bellory  ordered.  "  How  should  we  find 
the  way  back  to  the  coast  without  you  ? 
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Go  and  look  after  them,  and  when  these  dogs 
have  gone  lead  them  back  to  Tanjong  Yu 
quickly,  for  the  big  man  is  sick." 

"  Tuariy'  said  the  Malay,  **  where  you  die, 
I  die." 

He  spoke  in  his  own  language,  and  Bel- 
lory,  who  had  spent  his  convalescence 
acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
tongue,  answered  in  the  verna- 
cular. 

"  I  have  given  an  order,"  he  said. 


listened  in  the  darkness  of  the  cave.     "  They 

have  swum  across  the  river  and  escaped." 

The  man  raised  the  glowing  red  spear-head 


m*  ^ 
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"They  bound  Bellory  to  a 
tree,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  in 
the  flame  a  spe^r-head  was 
placed  to  heat." 


^.V 


'  v^.^ 


When  he  had  fired  his  last  shot 
Tana  had  disappeared. 

Bellory  was  not  surprised  when  no 
sh(rt  rang  out  as  he  stood  up  and  watched 
impassively  the  naked  brown  men  pouring 
down  upon  him.  Obviously  Seton  would 
not  betray  his  hiding-place  by  any  such 
foolishness. 

They  surrounded  Bellory  and  bound  his 
hands  with  a  pliant  vine. 

"  Now,  there  were  two  others  with  you," 
said  the  chief,  confronting  him.  *'  Where 
are  they  ?  " 

*'  I  think  you  will  not  find  them,"  said 
Bellory. 

"  I  think  you  will  tell  me  where  to  look," 
said  the  man. 

They  bound  Bellory  to  a  tree,  and  a  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and 
in  the  flame  a  spear-head  was  placed  to 
heat. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Bellory,  and  braced 
himself,  for  he  seemed  to  see  Seton's  hand 
tighten  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver  as  he 


r\ 


so  that  Bellory  could  feel  the  heat  of  it 
scorch  his  face. 

*'  Now  I  know  that  you  lie,"  said  the  man, 
"  for  there  are  many  crocodiles  in  the 
river." 

"  The  crocodiles  took  the  woman,"  Bellory 
said  without  batting  an  eyelid.  *'  The 
man  escaped." 

"  I  will  send  men  to  see  if  you  lie,"  said 
the  chief. 

Six  men  were  sent  to  cross  the  river  and 
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verify  Bellory's  statement,  while  three  more 
guarded  the  river-bank. 

Bellory,  surrounded,  was  taken  down 
twisting  jungle  paths  to  a  clearing  where  the 
Dyak  village  was.  There  they  threw  him 
into  a  hut  and  left  him. 

In  the  evening  they  brought  him  forth, 
and  made  him  stand  before  the  chief.  One 
man  they  brought  to  confront  him — a  naked 
brown  man  with  one  arm  hanging  limply. 

"  Tell  what  you  found,"  ordered  the 
chief. 

"  Lord,"   said  the   wounded   man,    "  we 


up  with  two  men,  one  of  them  a  Malay,  and 
the  white  woman.  Them  we  attacked,  but 
all  of  us  save  myself  were  slain." 

"  White  man,"  said  the  chief  softly,  "  I 
think  you  will  die  this  night,  for  you  are  a 
liar  and  the  son  of  a  dog." 

Bellory  looked  the  Dyak  in  the  eyes 
without  fear. 

*'  And  you  are  a  crocodile  and  the  father 
of  many  crocodiles,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

Bellory  stood  erect  and,  unmoved, 
watched  the  spear  drawn  back  for  the  fatal 


found  no  trace  of  the  woman,  bui;  when  we 
returned  we  found  the  three  men  we  had 
left  to  guard  the  river  lying  dead,  and  we 
found  a  trail.     This  we  followed,  and  came 


thrust.     He  was  not  afraid,  nor  did  he  regret 
anything,  for  he  would  die  in  the  doing  of 
the  one  good  deed  of  his  chequered  life. 
And  then,  in  that  moment,  a  veil  that 
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clouded  his  memory  rolled  away,  and  he 
remembered  what  he  knew  about  Seton  ; 
and  his  harsh  laugh  rang  out  above  the 
murmur  of  the  watching  crowd.  For  Bel- 
lory  remembered  Seton — born  Cattrell  and 
GO  known  before  the  story  of  his  mis- 
deeds had  been  made  public  at  a  certain 
trial — ^remembered  Dick  Trentham  of  the 
Guards,  and  Lord  Duchesne,  that  fine  young 
sportsman,  who  had  died  by  their  own 
hands,  paupers  .  .  .  after  which  Cattrell 
bought  the  latest  things  in  luxurious  cars. 
.  .  .     Therefore  Bellory  laughed. 

So  much  for  the  ennobling  influence  of 
Love.  .  .  . 

**  Sad  1  "    Bellory  mocked  himself  aloud 


in  English.  "  And  it  might  have  been  such 
a  beautifully  moral  story  !  " 

And  once  again  he  laughed,  a  cracked, 
bitter  laugh  in  which  no  mirth  was. 

The  chief  looked  at  Bellory  uneasily. 

"  What  magic  are  you  making,  white 
man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"It  is  the  greatest  jest  of  all  the  gods  in 
the  world,"  said  John  James  Bellory,  and 
threw  back  his  head.     "  Strike,  little  ape  !  " 

But  even  as  the  spear  came  forward  like 
a  tongue  of  golden  flame  in  the  light  of 
the  fire,  Bellory  remembered  the  bottle  of 
quinine  in  his  pocket,  and  died  with  a  queer, 
crooked  smile  on  his  lips. 


SPRINGTIME. 

XTP  on  the  downs  the  shadow-clouds  go  racing, 
^         All  the  winds  of  heaven  meet  up  there  to  play ; 
There  the  gorse  is  golden,  and  fills  the  air  with  sweetness. 
There,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  1*11  meet  my  love  to-day. 

Down  in  the  woodlands  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender. 

Beech  leaves  just  unfurling,  and  oak  leaves  copper  brown  ; 

Anemones  and  bluebells  hush  the  noises  of  our  footsteps, 
And  there  my  love  and  I  will  quietly  sit  us  down. 

Up  on  the  downs  the  winds  go  whispering  past  us, 
Down  in  the  woodlands  the  birds  pass  singing  by, 

The  birds  that  sing  of  love  as  they  build  their  nests  so  deftly, 
The  winds,  in  gentle  mood,  that  kiss  the  flowers  and  sigh. 


All  the  world  is  loving,  the  trees  and  winds  and  creatures  ; 

The  wind  loves  the  hills  and  the  sun  seeks  the  plain. 
And  you  and  I,  my  dear  one,  go  wandering  through  the  woodlands 

And  up  on  the  downs  in  sunshine  or  in  rain. 

KATHLEEN   M.  M.  FORDHAM, 


THE   THING  THAT 
MATTERED 

By  HYLTON   CLEAVER 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    W.    R.    S.    STOTT 


IN  the  smoke-room  of  the  Globe  Club  there 
was  the  silence  which  succeeds  the 
utterances  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
respect.  Four  or  five  members  sat,  in 
expressive  conifort,  fathoms  deep  in  leather- 
bound  arm-chairs.  Outside,  seductive  lim- 
ousines passed  up  and  down  St.  James's. 
One  man  of  youthful  carriage  stood  at  the 
window  looking  out  upon  them,  but  he  who 
had  been  the  last  to  speak  had  placed  himself 
before  the  fire,  hands  on  the  small  of  his 
back,  head  slightly  tilted  as  he  looked  in- 
tently down  his  trouser-crease.  It  seemed 
as  though  he  must  have  just  divulged 
a  diplomatic  scandal.  No.  Yersed  in 
oratorical  effect,  he  now  threw  back  his 
shoulders. 

^*  Eum,"  he  repeated  earnestly,  *'  and 
milk.  In  the  cold  light  of  early  morning, 
nothing  else  can  touch  it.  But  no  man 
knows  what  it's  like  unless  he's  tried  it  at 
the  Duck,  at  Penwarthryn,  close  to  Land's 
End." 

The  young  man  who  stood  by  the  window 
dipped  his  fingers  neatly  down  into  his  vest 
pocket  and,  with  a  silver  pencil,  made  a 
brief  note  on  his  cuff.  Then,  in  a  military 
manner,  stood  at  ease,  and  went  on  watching 
cars. 

"  It  should  be  part  of  every  fellow's  edu- 
cation," said  the  other  man,  "  to  sample  it 
at  dawn." 

The  young  man  by  the  window  drew  out 
his  pencil  for  the  second  time,  and  added 
two  more  words  ;  then  he  turned  round  and 
interestedly  surveyed  the  room.  With  a 
satisfied  nod,  he  buttoned  up  his  dinner 
jacket,  and  walked  smartly  out.  From  the 
lobby  he  retrieved  his  hat  and  evening  coat. 
The  swing-doors  closed  behind  him  with  a 
rush  of  air. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  room  he  had  just  left, 
one  man  had  watched  his  curt  departure  and 
had  followed  him  with  an  inquisitive  and 


baleful  eye,  craning  his  neck  round  as  the 
room-door  closed.  Now  he  had  risen  and 
had  darted  through  the  lobby  ;  he  was  hat- 
less  in  the  street  by  the  time  the  first  man 
had  climbed  into  his  car,  and  he  flung  out 
his  hand  as  he  cried  fiercely,  "  Jack  !  " 

Jack  turned  politely,  raised  a  pointing 
finger  and  directed  it  ahead  of  him. 

"  To  Penwarthryn,"  said  he. 

Next  moment  he  had  left  that  spot  very 
much  as  an  arrow  leaves  the  bow.  The  other 
was  left  impotently  on  the  kerb,  and  when 
the  car  had  disappeared  from  sight  he  swung 
round  and  ran  back  excitedly  into  the  club. 

"  That  howling  idiot,  my  brother,  has 
gone  off  to  Penwarthryn  to  try  your  blessed 
rum  and  milk  !  " 

"  At  dawn  to-morrow  ?  Splendid  !  " 
cried  the  other  man.     '*  What  fun  !  " 

"  Fun  ?  But  he's  going  to  box  a  chap  at 
half -past  eight  to-morrow  evening.  What's 
more,  he's  fighting  Terry  Simpson  !  " 

He  realised  quite  suddenly  that  everyone 
was  grinning,  and  so  he  merely  made  a 
strangled  noise,  waved  his  hands  savagely 
above  his  head,  and  turning,  vanished  at  a 
trot.  They  heard  the  quick  steps  of  him 
traversing  the  hall. 

"I  hope,"  said  somebody,  "the  young 
ass  will  get  back  in  time." 

*'  He'll  do  that,"  said  another,  "  but  I'm 
laying  ten  to  one  he  doesn't  win." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

''  Because  to  Jack  Geen  life's  a  song. 
Everything's  jolly.  He  likes  everyone, 
and  till  he  dislikes  somebody  he'll  never 
win  a  fight.  He's%  chap  who's  a  deuced 
good  loser,  and  he  would  just  as  soon  be 
punched  on  the  nose  as  not." 

Jack  Geen  hummed  along  the  road,  due 
west.  He  sat  erect  behind  his  wheel,  a 
smile  about  his  lips,  his  silk  hat  shining 
every  time  he  passed  a  lamp-post. 
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Life  was  indeed  a  song,  and  he  was  sing- 
ing it  with  gusto. 

It  was  tea-time  next  day  when,  with  his 
car  veneered  with  mud,  and  all  the  shine 
gone  from  his  hat,  he  got  back  home  again. 
His  brother  Gordon  met  him  in  the  hall. 
He  reached  out,  grabbed  Jack  angrily,  and 
swung  him  round.     Jack  said  : 

"  Now  then.  No  rough  stuff,  please. 
I'm!  tired." 

''  Tired,  eh  ?  "  cried  Gordon,  flinging  out 
stiff-fingered  hands.  "  Eool  that  you  are! 
Crass  fool !  Why  did  you  drive  off  when  I 
sJaouted  after  you  ?  " 

**  Because,''  said  Jack,  ^^  I  felt  I  wanted 
Bomething  new  to  happen."  He  moved  his 
lips  in  fond  reminiscence.  "Oh,  man,  but 
it  was  good.  I  had  a  couple,  then  had  a 
Bleep  and  drove  back  here  again.  Gordon, 
V  ou  ought  to  try  that  rum  and  milk  ...  at 
aawn.     And  now  for  bed." 

Gordon's  eyes  penetrated  to  his  soul. 

"  And  what  about  the  fight  1  " 

"'  The  fight  ?  " 

*'  You  know  about  the  fight !  " 

"  What  fight  ?  " 

"  The  light,"  said  Gordon  gutturally, 
'  *  will)  Terry  Simpson.  You've  heard  the 
name  of  Simpson,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Often,"  said  Jack.  '*  The  son  of  Simp. 
A  good  name  for  my  boy." 

And  then  he  paused,  looked  strained,  and 
suddenly  exhaled  a  low,  drawn  whistle. 

"  That  fight's  not  on  to-night  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  " 

Jack  instantly  resigned  himself. 

"  Then  I  shall  lose  it,  easily." 

**  Yes,  you  lose  every  fight.  And  so  you 
will  as  long  as  you  persist  in  acting  the  goat." 

''  Goat,  eh  ?  '* 

**  And  talking  of  that  animal,"  said  Gor- 
don, "  I  must  say  you  get  mine." 

"  Well,  I'd  forgotten  I  was  going  to  fight." 

"  Now  listen,"  said  the  other.  "  You 
are  the  youngest  of  a  string  of  boxing 
brothers." 

"  I  am  the  knot  upon  the  end  of  it,"  said 
Jack.     **  You  can  all  box,  and  I  cannot." 

"  Don't  be  facetious.  There  were  three 
of  us  before  you,  and  we  were  fighting  chaps. 
The  greatest  rivals  we  had  were  the  Simp- 
sons. Toby  Simpson  was  never  beaten  by 
any  of  us,  but  we  all  beat  George.  And 
now  there's  Terry  in  his  prime,  and  we 
depend  on  you.  Because  you  couldn't  get 
into  the  Varsity  team  and  meet  -him,  we 
fixed  this  special  contest  in  a  charity  show, 
and  no  doubt  he's  been  training.    What 


have  you  been  doing  ?  You've  been  to 
Land's  End  for  a  drink." 

**  I  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.'* 

"  And  what  you  acted,  as  I  tell  you,  was 
the  goat.  It  seems  your  favourite  part. 
What  do  you  think  we  feel  ?  Stanley's 
married  and  has  kids.  Tim  went  abroad. 
I  carried  on  until  I  bust  my  nose,  and  now 
there's  only  you.  This  is  a  feud  between 
families.     A  fight." 

*'  Very  well,  it's  a  fight,"  said  Jack. 
**  I'm  rather  sick  of  hearing  it.  Can't  two 
chaps  thump  each  other  in  good  part,  with- 
out all  this  bad  feeling  ?  Terry's  done 
nothing  to  me.  I  don't  mind  boxing  him, 
any  more  than  I  mind  running  him  a  quarter- 
mile  or  wrestling  on  a  mat,  and  I'd  like  to 
beat  him  ;  but  if  I  don't,  can't  I  say  I  enjoyed 
it  just  the  same  ?  Life,"  he  said  definitely, 
"  is  too  good  and  too  full  of  surprises,  too 
amusing,  for  a  lot  of  feeling,  and  that's  flat." 

**  You  will  be  feeling  flat,"  said  Gordon, 
"  at  8.35  to-night.  I'm  sorry  for  you.  And 
I'm  sorry  for  the  family  in  which  the  young- 
est  member  so  lacks  devil." 

*'  Call  me,"  said  Jack,  going  upstairs,  *'  at 
six,  and  I'll  get  up  and  dress.  I'll  try  to  win, 
but  if  it  all  depends  on  seeing  red  it  isn't 
any  use.  Red  doesn't  bother  me  at  all. 
And  just  try  to  remember  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  game.     I'm  not  a  pro." 

"  No  one  who  saw  you  box  could  think 
you  were,"  said  Gordon. 

He  watched  Jack  disappear,  and  heard 
his  room-door  close,  and  when  he  was  alone 
again  in  the  hall,  he  sagged,  and  it  was  touch 
and  go  whether  he  moaned  or  not. 

So  that  night  Jack  fought,  and,  of  course, 
was  beaten. 

He  was  beaten  by  a  tremendous  fighter, 
and  he  never  lost  his  own  good  humour. 
He  enjoyed  the  bout  until  the  end,  and  when 
he  heard  the  verdict  he  at  once  congratu- 
lated Terry  and  invited  him  to  supper. 
Terry  seemed  surprised  at  that,  for  he  had 
always  heard  such  funny  things  about  the 
Geens,  and  all  the  evening  he  kept  looking 
at  Jack,  slantwise,  wondering  where  the 
catch  was.  Then  Jack  went  home,  on  good 
terms  with  the  whole  world,  and  slept  late 
next  morning.  And  whilst  he  slept,  his 
other  brother,  Stanley,  who  was  married, 
rang  up  the  family  home  and  asked  for  Gor- 
don, who  was  promptly  on  the  spot. 

"  I'm  busy,"  Stanley  said,  **  but  I've  heard 
something  you  should  know.  They  tell  me 
Simpson's  going  for  the  championships.  In 
that  case  we  must  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  Jack  in  for  it  too,  and  hope  that  they  will 
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meet  again.  And  meanwhile,  somehow  or 
other  we've  got  to  work  up  a  little  feeling 
between  the  two  of  them  and  get  Jack 
angry." 

"  Might  as  well  try  to  boil  an  egg  in 
ice." 

"  There  is  one  way.  It  seems  that  Terry 
Simpson  is  keen  on  a  girl  we  know  called 
Mavis  Brent.  I'm  going  to  get  Maureen  to 
have  her  round,  and  then  ask  Jack  across. 
If  Jack  would  only  fall  for  her,  you'd  have 
the  two  in  love  with  one  girl,  and  the  rest 
would  be  plain  sailing." 


marked,  "  at  Oxford.  Would  that  be  any 
help  ?  " 

*'  A  great  help." 

*'  Then  what  fun  !  "  said  Jack,  and  went 
out  for  a  dry  shampoo,  which  always  cleared 
his  head  after  he  had  been  knocked  about  a 
bit. 

For  Jack's  view  was  that  if  someone  he 
liked  asked  him  to  fall  in  love  it  would  be 
boorish  and  uncivil  not  to  do  so. 

One  glance  at  Mavis  Brent,  however, 
would  have  informed  the  most  cold-blooded 


-i^ 


« *  Why  do  you  ask  if  I  go  out  ?  '     *  I  mean,'  he  made  reply,  '  out  and  about.  ^  Are  you  the  sort  of  girl  who 
would  come  with  me  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  museum  ?  '     'I  am  not.'  '* 


"  Great  Scot  !  "  said  Gordon,  "  someone 
in  the  family's  got  brains." 

"  Thank  you,  old  boy,"  said  Stanley. 
And  rang  off. 

They  roused  Jack  later  from  his  sleep  to 
answer  a  ring,  and  when  he  heard  the  low 
voice  of  his  sister-in-law,  Maureen,  he  drew 
his  dressing  gown  a  little  tighter  round  him 
and  became  attentive.  He  was  fond  of 
parties,  and  he  liked  Maureen. 

"  There's  someone  I  want  you  to  meet," 
he  heard  her  saying.  "  Someone  I  think 
you'll  like." 

"  But  I  like  everyone." 

**  There  are  degrees  in  love,"  said  she. 

"That's   right.     I  took  one,"   Jack   re- 


looker-on  that  a  young  man  should  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  her  case.  Jack  saw  her 
in  the  evening,  when  she  was  at  her  best, 
of  course,  but  had  he  seen  her  going  uphill 
on  a  push-bike  in  the  wind,  nothing  could 
have  persuaded  him  that  she  was  not  a  little 
goddess.  Like  men's  smart  suitings,  she  was 
suitable  to  town  or  country,  and  changing 
fashions  caused  her  no  concern.  She  had 
sufficient  grace  of  carriage  and  such  shape- 
liness of  limb  that  long  or  short  skirts,  high 
or  low  waists,  did  not  trouble  her  ;  she 
knew  not  Banting.  She  was  the  kind  of  girl 
any  young  man  imagines,  whilst  heart-free, 
that  he  will  one  day  marry,  and  all  through 
dinner  Jack  sat  and  looked  at  hero    You 
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know  Jack  Geen  by  now.  He  was  one  of 
life's  Happy  Chaps.  He  had  no  more  reason 
to  be  happy  than  anybody  else  ;  he  had  the 
average  bad  luck  from  time  to  time  ;  he 
had  known  pain  and  disappointment ;  he 
was  "  picked  on  "  by  elder  brothers.  But 
his  mouth  was  mobile  at  the  corners  and  he 
had  a  big  heart.  Mavis  had  a  big  heart  too, 
though  ^e  concealed  it. 

Thus,  after  dinner,  when  Jack's  brother 
had  excused  himself,  and  Maureen  had  gone 
up  to  take  a  last  indulgent  look  at  two  small 
objects  fast  asleep  in  pale  blue  cots,  Mavis 
was  not  displeased  to  be  alone  with  him ; 
she  thought  he  was  a  sunny  lad. 

He  stood  beside  her,  drinking  her  beauty 
in  as  though  she  were  an  extra  sweet  liqueur 
to  help  his  coifee  down.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  I  say,  do  you  ever  go  out,  or  anything  ?  " 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know,"  she 
answered,  "  that  in  a  bath-chair  I  am  plus 
four  on  the  Bournemouth  front  ?  You 
know  those  weather  toys.  I  am  the  little 
old  lady,  and  when  the  sun  shines,  I  pop 
out." 

"  Great  Scot !  but  you  aren't  ill,  or  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  I  am  never  ill." 

**  Let  me,"  he  pleaded,  "  feel  your  pulse." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Why  do  you  ask  if 
I  go  out  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  he  made  reply,  "  out  and 
about.  Are  you  the  sort  of  girl  who  would 
come  with  me  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  a 
museum  ?  " 

*'  I  am  not." 

**  Would  you  dine  with  a  chap,  and  do  a 
theatre?"  »  .     -.       ... 

She  smiled,  and  Jack's  heart  melted  into 
jelly. 

*'  Oh,"  he  said,  "if  you  wouW 

"But  when  is  this  to  be  ?  " 

He  caught  his  breath,  fumbled,  and 
dropped  it. 

"  Supper,  to-night,  when  we  leave  here." 

"  My  dear  good  sir,"  she  said,  "  of  course 
I  couldn't." 

So  he  threw  back  his  shoulders  and  gesti- 
culated. 

"  Will  you  come  out  with  me  at  seven 
o'clock  next  Tuesday  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  she,  "  perhaps  I  might." 

Stanley  came  in,  and,  turning.  Jack  shook 
him -firmly  by  the  hand.  He  hurried  to  the 
gramophone,  switched  the  control  to  very 
fast,  and  started  a  record,  trying  to  step- 
dance  to  it  until  he  caught  the  quaint  expres- 
sion Mavis  had  adopted.  Then  he  stood 
still,  and  walked  quite  quietly  to  a  corner 


where  he  sat.     But  all  the  same  he  was  in 
love.     You  couldn't  say  he  wasn't. 

In  a  few  days'  time  the  elder  brothers  Geen 
were  going  round  with  care-free  brows  and 
nudging  one  another.  It  now  remained  only 
for  Jack  to  come  on  Terry  walking  by  the 
side  of  Mavis  with  head  intimately  bent,  and 
shoulders  touching.  This  they  left  to  a 
kindly  fate.  And  meanwhile  they  sent  in 
Jack's  name  as  entering  for  the  champion- 
ships at  Terry's  weight. 

For  close  on  ten  days  Jack  paid  earnest 
court ;  he  would  by  this  time  have  proposed 
had  he  known  how,  but  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  proposes, 
and  he  decided  it  was  easier  to  drift. 

"  Let  us  go  out  again,"  he  pleaded  one 
night  as  he  said  good-bye.  "  Again  and 
yet  again.  Let  us  go  out  to-morrow. 
Shall  we  ?     Say  yes." 

And  she  said  "  No." 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  after  all,  I  do  know  other 
people,  and  they  sometimes  like  to  see  me." 

He  faced  her  sternly,  creases  noticeable  in 
his  youthful  brow  although  his  eyes  were 
twinkling. 

*'  Who  are  you  going  out  with  ?  Tell  me. 
Tell  me  at  once  before  I  kiss  you." 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said  hurriedly,  "  with 
Terry  Simpson.     And  I  must  go  in." 

Jack  straightened  until  he  looked  tall  and 
thin  ;  his  face  was  long  and  drawn.     He  said  : 

"  T.  Simpson  ?  " 

"  Terry.'* 

There  was  all  the  difference.  "  Terry," 
he  repeated  solemnly.  "  Have  you  been 
out  with  him  before  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  just  as  though  he 
had  had  a  tooth  drawn. 

"  Does  this  T.  Simpson  like  you  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  he  must  ...  a  little." 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  he  must,  if  he  has  ever 
seen  you." 

She  smiled,  and  tried  to  take  her  hand 
away.     He  held  it. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "  I  like 
T.  Simpson." 

"  Yes,  he  is  rather  nice." 

"  Quite  nice.  No  man  has  ever  hit  me  so 
exquisitely  upon  the  nose  as  he.  We  had  a 
fight,  you  know.  I  can  see  now  that  we 
shall  have  to  have  another  one." 

"  A  boxing  match  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  each  wearing  his  gloves.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it." 

"  But  you  mustn't  fight.  Terry's  most 
awfully  good  at  boxing." 
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**  He  is  a  real  smart  man."    • 

"  You  might  get  hurt." 

"  True,"  Jack  confessed.  "  And  if  I  do 
I  will  come  round  and  you  shall  let  the 
Arnica  gush  forth  in  pints.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  odd  chance  that  I 
might  land  one  on  him.  I  hope  I  do.  It 
must  be  rotten  for  a  chap  like  that  to  have 
to  fight  a  dud  like  me." 

Mavis  was  looking  at  him  interestedly. 
Her  eyes  moved  from  his  hair  down  to  his 
eyes,  then  to  his  mouth,  back  to  his  eyes 
again,  and  finally  towards  the  hand  which 
was  still  closed  round  hers. 

"  Are  you  obliged  to  fight  ?  " 

"  Always.  It's  the  first  thing  I  say  when 
they  announce  I'm  beaten." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Obliged.  Pleased,  I  say,  to  have  met 
you." 

"  How  can  you  enjoy  it  ?  Punching  any- 
body ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I've   never    done   that 

yet." 

*'  But  tell  me  honestly.  You  don't  hate 
Terry  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  Does  he  hate  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should.  We  only 
fight  for  fun." 

"  But  you  said  you  would  have  to  fight 
again.  Is  that  because  of  me  ?  "  She 
drew  her  hand  gently  away,  and  touched  his 
sleeve  with  it,  fingering  the  buttons  of  his 
cuff.  **  Oh,  don't  be  jealous.  It's  so  petty. 
If  you  meet,  don't  fight  to  hurt  ...  on 
purpose,  will  you  ?  " 

♦"Good  gracious,  no,"  said  Jack.  "I'll 
try  to  hit  him,  naturally.  But  there  won't 
be  any  feeling.  After  the  first  one  lands  on 
me,  I,  for  one,  shan't  feel  anything  at  all." 

Mavis  gave  him  one  dubious  look. 

"  Then  you're  a  dear,"  She  turned  away, 
waved  Tier  hand  once,  was  gone. 

Jack  returned  home. 

"  You've  seen  the  draw  ?  "  said  Gordon, 
who  was  waiting  up.  "  Such  luck  !  You're 
to  meet  Terry  in  the  first  round  !  Just 
what  we  hoped  for  !  It  will  all  be  fair  and 
square.  You'll  both  be  fresh.  And  now 
you've  got  to  lamn  him." 

"  Why  ?  " 

Gordon's  eyebrows  rose  until  they  were  in 
sharp  points. 

"  Man  alive,  don't  you  realise  he's  running 
after  Mavis  ?  If  you  don't  look  out  now, 
he'll  get  her  !  " 

Jack  put  his  hat  down  gingerly,  left  his 
coat  on  a  peg,  and  went  up  heavily  to  bed. 


He  sat  there,  deep  in  thought,  and  analysed 
the  whole  position,  getting  down  to  rock- 
bottom,  and  then  working  up,  and  outward 
until  every  point,  however  distantly  con- 
nected, had  been  touched  upon.  And  then 
he  sighed. 

Life's  song  was  just  a  little  flat. 

Next  day  he  put  in  concentrated  training 
in  the  garage,  as  he  always  did  with  Gordon, 
and  when  he  stopped  at  last,  his  brother 
thrust  him  gently  down  on  to  a  bench. 

"  Now  look  here,  do  you  mean  to  beat  this 
man  or  not  ?  " 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  shall  try." 

"  A  girl  will  always  like  the  better  man, 
you  know.  They  have  primeval  instincts 
when  you  reach  them.  If  Terry  beats  you, 
naturally  this  Mavis  Brent  will  think  the 
more  of  him  for  that.  It's  instinct.  Girls 
are  always  feeling  for  protection.  I  don't 
imagine  you  want  that  to  happen  ?  " 

Jack  looked  up  vaguely.  He  had  not 
spoken  much  all  day. 

"  Simpson,"  his  brother  told  him,  "  is  a 
rotter.  All  the  Simpsons  are.  You've  got 
to  lay  this  fellow  out,  and  if  you  won't  do 
that  when  there's  a  girl  concerned,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  you  must  be  spineless.  This 
once,  for  Heaven's  sake,  just  get  your  dander 
up.  Man  alive,  aren't  you  human  ?  "  He 
leaned  forward  and  shook  out  his  fists.  "  If 
you're  a  rival  of  this  man,  surely  to  goodness 
you  must  hate  him  !  " 

Jack  succumbed  to  his  rather  charming 
smile.     He  looked  down  at  his  gloves. 

"  Mavis  tells  me  she  rather  likes  him. 
Why  should  I  want  to  Injure  Kim,  if  that's'  ~ 
the  case  ?  I  shouldn't  beat  a  dog  she  liked, 
or  break  her  favourite  teapot.  I  should  be 
extra  careful  of  them.  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  decent  sporting  scrap,  and  then  end  up  the 
same  good  friends." 

"  If  that's  your  mood,"  said  Gordon,  with 
impatient  certainty,  "  you'll  lose.  You 
poor  wet  fish,  where  on  earth  is  your  spirit  ? 
Will  nothing  ever  make  you  angry  ?  " 

Jack  had  no  answer,  but  he  had  coloured 
slightly. 

"Will  it?"  cried  Gordon.  "  Will  it  ? 
If  so,  for  pity's  sake,  then  tell  me  what  it 
is  !  " 

Jack  got  up  sharply,  and  his  eyes  were 
wide. 

"  Yes,  something  will.  If  you  say  one 
more  word  against  young  Simpson,  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  you  in  the  ring,  and  smash  you  ! 
I've  had  as   much   as   I   can   stand.    I'm 
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worried.  I'm  in  love.  I'm  training,  and  I'm 
edgy.  If  you  say  anything  else  designed  to 
make  me  mad  against  a  chap  who's  never 
done  me  any  harm,  I'll  set  about  you  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  you'll  be  sorry." 

Gordon  eyed  him  with  satisfaction. 

''  Will  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  leave  off\  " 

"All  right,"  said  Gordon,  "I'll  say  no 
more." 

Jack  took  off  his  gloves  impatiently.  He 
would  have  rather  liked  to  have  another 
round  with  Gordon.  He  watched  him  as  he 
left,  then  stayed  alone  with  thoughts.  Gor- 
don went  straightway  to  the  telephone. 

"  It's  working,"  he  told  Stanley.  "  If  we 
go  carefully,  we're  going  to  get  him  mad  at 
last." 

II. 

The  wintry  sun  was  shining  on  the  Green 
Park. 

As  Jack  Geen  came  out  of  Down  Street 
he  was  looking  at  the  restful  stillness  of  the 
trees,  immersed  in  thought.  He  crossed  the 
road,  and,  keeping  by  the  railings,  walked 
towards  the  Bitz,  and  all  at  once  there  came 
into  his  field  of  view  a  young  man  whom  he 
recognised.  He  was  broad-shouldered  and 
he  wore  a  grim  expression  ;  his  eyes  were 
brown.  As  Jack  detected  him,  he  too  iden- 
tified Jack  Geen,  and  thus  they  stopped  with 
simultaneous  surprise,  and  each  put  out  a 
hand. 

"  Hvllo !  "  cried  Jack.  For  this  was 
Terry,  and  Jack  always  liked  the  look  of 
him.     "  I  say,  I  hope  you're  fit  ?  " 

Terry  laughed  quietly. 

*'  Oh,  not  very.  What  are  you  doing 
with  yourself  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Come  in  the  Park  and  sit 
down  for  a  moment.  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you." 

Terry  fell  in  beside  him  negligently,  and 
they  went  through  the  little  gate,  and  sat 
themselves  on  little  chairs  out  on  the  green 
of  the  grass.  Then  Jack  turned  his  sunny 
countenance,  clouded  a  little  now,  to  Terry, 
and  he  said  : 

"  Have  you  proposed  to  Mavis  Brent  ?  " 

"11" 

"  I  was  wondering.  I'll  tell  you  why. 
You  were  out  with  her  last  night  ?  " 

"No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't  go." 

"  Really  ?  " 

*'  Something  turned  up." 

"  That  was  bad  luck,"  said  Jack.  "  I 
wish  I'd  known.  I  kept  on  thinking  all  the 
evening,  '  Now  he's  proposing  ' — *  Now  she's 


saying  "  Yes  "  '  and  *  Now  she's  saying 
*'  No."  '  I  felt  so  out  of  it.  I  needn't  have 
worried  after  all.     You  didn't  propose." 

"  No  fear." 

Jack  smiled  anew. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  laying  up  some  dread- 
ful punishment  for  you  because  of  that.  Of 
course,  our  families  have  always  been  at  one 
another's  throats." 

"  I  never  know  why,"  said  Terry. 

"  Nor  do  I.  Still,  there  you  are.  And 
of  course,  there's  Mavis.  I  thought  you 
might  think  I  was  going  to  make  the  most  of 
that' to  work  a  hate  up.  But  I'm  not.  If 
she  prefers  you  in  the  end,  I  shall  have  to 
congratulate  you.  That'll  be  all." 
'  "  What,"  asked  Terry,  turning,  "  is  all  this 
rot  supposed  to  mean  ?  Do  you  imagine 
I'm  keen  on  Mavis  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are." 

"  Then  you  know  wrong.  I'm  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

Jack  sat  up  very  straight.  His  eyes  were 
narrowed. 

"  Not  ?  " 

"  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  most  girls  are  very 
boring,  and  Mavis  Brent  is  rather  more  so 
than  most." 

Jack  changed  his  look  again.  Even  his 
voice  was  different  now. 

"  Boring  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Terry  yawned.  "  I've  got  no 
time  for  her,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  That's 
what  the  trouble  really  was  last  night.  You 
know  she  really  is  a  bit  of  an  ass.  And  when 
the  time  came  I  got  out  of  it  and  pushed  off 
for  the  evening  with  a  man  I  know." 

"  You  simply  left  her  in  the  air  !  "  said 
Jack,  aghast. 

"  Best  thing  to  do.  I  liked  her  when  I 
met  her  first,  but  she  thinks  too  much  of 
herself.  Always  trying  to  put  you  in  your 
place.  And  so  I  dropped  off.  I  was  telling 
this  chap  last  night  how  she  prattles  on  ,  .  ." 

Jack  had  no  breath  left  now.  He  tried  to 
speak  and  couldn't. 

"  You  aren't  smitten,  surely  ?  "  Terry 
said. 

Jack  remained  frozen.  He  seemed  to  see 
Mavis  before  him  now  ;  warm,  friendly  eyes, 
straight  brows,  round  chin,  a  boyish  manner 
and  a  very  girlish  grace.  The  shapeliest 
dancing  legs  he  knew,  had  Mavis  a  cheer- 
ing smile,  cool  hands,  a  restful  humour. 

Words  forced  their  way  out  at  last  from 
between  Jack's  set  teeth  like  machine-gun 
bullets  stabbing  into  putty. 

"  Good  Heavens,  what  a  poor  blind  idiot 
I've  been.    I  thought  you  were  in  love  with 
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her.  I  swore  I  wouldn't  let  that  interfere 
between  us  in  the  ring.  I'd  not  have  hated 
you  for  that.  But,  by  Heavens,  if  you  talk 
that  way,  and  you  just  let  her  down  last 
night,  and  she  sat  by  herself  at  home  whilst 
you  went  off  and  talked  about  her  to  a  man 
you  know  as  being  a  bore,  it's  going  to  be  a 
different  story.  What  the  hell  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  I  wouldn't  mind  you  being  keen 
on  her,  but  if  you're  not  keen,  and  you've 
let  her  think  you  are,  I'm  going  to  set  about 
you  good  and  proper,  and  beat  you  up  till 
you  can't  see." 

Terry  looked  bemused. 

**  You've  seen  the  draw  ?  '*  said  Jack. 

**  Yes.  I  meet  you  at  once.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  about  that.  I  don't  see  that  we 
need  to  go  too  hard.  If  we  go  light  the  one 
who  wins  will  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
through  to  the  final." 

"  And  you  are  reckoning,  I  suppose,  that 
will  be  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.*' 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  do,  and  I  can  tell  you 
now,  it  won't.  It  won't  be  you.  I've  been 
an  ass.  I  liked  you,  and  I  couldn't  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  this  feeling  be- 
tween families.  I  see  it  now.  If  all  your 
crowd  were  like  you,  they  were  squirts  ! 
And  I'll  make  an  example  of  the  one  /  meet." 

"  You're  of!  your  head,"  said  Terry. 

"I'm  going  to  knock  you  off  your  feet. 
Mavis  thinks  too  much  of  herself !  She 
prattles  on !  She's  boring !  Let  me  tell 
you  there's  not  a  girl  like  Mavis  breathing, 
and  yet  you  sent  a  wire  at  the  last  minute 
to  put  her  off.  Probably  she  was  ready  by 
then.     She   could   have   come   with   me  ! " 

He  rose.     He  shook  his  stick. 

"  I  pray,"  he  said,  "  that  when  we  next 
meet  I  shall  be  able  to  hit  as  hard  as  I  feel 
able  to  at  this  one  moment.  If  I  can,  it'll 
be  funny  if  you  ever  live  to  tell  the  tale." 

Gordon  stood  in  the  hall  as  Jack  c^me 
tramping  steadily  upstairs. 

His  eyes  were  wide  ;  his  face  was  wreathed 
in  smiles.  His  hand  was  reaching  for  the 
telephone.  The  moment  Jack  was  out  of 
sight   he   grabbed   it,   and   called   Stanley. 

"  All's  well,"  said  he.  "  We've  done  it. 
Jack's  upstairs  and  seeing  red.  He's  only 
waiting  for  the  hour  to  come." 

Stanley  put  on  his  hat  in  one  swift  gesture 
and  set  out,  hard-running  for  his  family 
home. 

After  one  hour's  absolute  seclusion,  Jack 
went  out.     He   would  not   use  the   house 


'phone,  for  he  wanted  privacy.  He  used  a 
call-box  and  he  rang  up  Mavis.  Her  sweet 
voice  cooed  along  the  wire  ;  he  trembled 
with  the  thrill.  He  stood  there,  pent  up 
and  desperately  in  earnest,  lips  as  near  as 
he  could  bring  them  to  her  ear. 

*'  Mavis,"  he  said,  "it's  Jack.  I've  rung 
you  up," 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mavis.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know." 

]'  Indeed  ?  " 

"  I  felt  I  had  to,  that  was  all.  I  feel  as 
though  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  you. 
What  is  there  you  want  done  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "Why,  I  can't  think  of 
anything." 

"  There's  no  odd  job  ?  No  shoes  to> 
clean  ?  I'd  like  to  clean  your  shoes.  Mavis, 
the  point  is  this  :  I've  got  to  say  it  now.  I 
love  you.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  exactly." 

"  Bang  your  receiver  once.  I'm  Jack.  I 
love  you." 

At  her  end  he  imagined  Mavis  standing 
in  delicious  grace,  leaning  perhaps  against 
the  wall,  and  drawing  on  it  with  a  stubby 
pencil  as  she  spoke.  She  might  have  one 
foot  on  a  chair,  and  she  would  keep  on  tilting 
it.  The  tip  of  her  red  tongue  would  show 
occasionally  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth  and 
go  again. 

"  Say  it  again,"  said  she. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  exchange  became 
intrigued,  and  sold  another  three  minutes  as 
easily  as  anything. 

Jack  reached  home  with  a  swinging  stick. 
Life  was  a  song  to  sing.  Most  certainly. 
But  it  had  several  settings.  He  would 
now  give  one  of  them. 

HI. 

The  brief  preliminaries  were  over.  Both 
men  had  been  in  pompous  language  intro- 
duced ;  the  bell  was  sounding.  What  Jack 
was  feeling  no  one  was  supposed  to  know. 
Nevertheless,  he  knew  he  had  been  made  to 
look  a  rabbit  once  ;  the  rabbit  had  gone 
back  into  the  magic  hat,  and  it  was  repro- 
duced now  as  a  young  man  with  a  fighting 
face.  His  hand  met  Terry's  in  perfunctory 
salute,  and  in  another  second  without  so 
much  as  a  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "he  was  work- 
ing in  against  the  man  whom  he  had  till 
now  always  rather  liked.  No  one  could  tell 
how  good  he  was.  He  had  always  been  an 
unknown  quantity,  always  a  disappoint- 
ment, but  he  was  going  to  decide  a  matter 
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which  had  been  sub  judice  too  long,  and  he 
began  his  demonstration  with  a  banging  left 
hand  which  went  out  like  a  whiff  of  smoke 
and  jabbed  back  Terry's  head.  He  had 
never  won  a  fight,  but  he  was  going  to  win 
one  now.     His  feet  slid  noiselessly  about  the 


of  the  ring,  and  so  began  again.  He  would 
fight  in  a  rather  different  manner  now. 
Jack  should  come  after  him  if  he  wished,  but 
he  would  lie  in  wait,  and  when  this  stupidly 


ring  ;  his  elbows  roughed  against  tne  ropes 
from  time  to  time  ;  the  scent  of  leather  was 
around  him.  He  kept  his  left  in  action, 
heard  the  quiet  approval  of  the  vast  crowd, 
kept  Terry's  head  continually  bobbing  on 
the  end  of  his  clenched  fist,  brought  up  his 
right  from  somewhere  down  below  and 
jabbed  the  other's  chin  back,  stretching  his 
throat  abruptly.  Terry  reeled,  and  on  the 
instant  Jack  was  after  him  with  his  long  left 
hammering  as  before  like  the  quick  beat  of 
&  drum. 

Terry  slipped  clear,  worked  to  the  middle 


impetuous  young  man  had  shot 
his  bolt,  he  should  go  down  and 
out  in  one. 

Jack  sailed  in  with  good  heart,  though  he 
at  least  found  Terry  had  a  sounder  method 
of  defence  now  than  before.  He  was  cover- 
ing up,  and  blocking  leads  as  though  at  prac- 
tice in  gymnasium,  and  for  a  little  while 
Jack  could  not  pierce  this  guard.  He  made 
for  either  flank  in  turn  ;  he  feinted,  and  shot 
in  his  right  from  short  range,  tried  to  draw 
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his  man  out,  but  all  without  avail.  The 
pace  of  the  fight  slowed  down  accordingly, 
but  Jack  was  not  content  to  let  that  be. 
He  tried  again,  but  Terry  just  retreated  as 
before  into  a  corner,  leaned  back  against 
the   ropes,    and   waited   with   head   bowed 


In  the  first  interval  Jack  looked  about 
him.  Stanley  was  here,  intensely  on  his 
side.  There  was  a  front-row  seat  in  which 
sat  Gordon.  He,  with  folded  arms,  was  look- 
ing all  the  time  at  Jack,  in  solemn  satis- 
faction.    He  was  greatly  pleased. 


"  His  right  fist  came  across  once  like  a  catapulted  stone  and  caught  Jack  on  the  chin." 

against   the   storm   and   gloved   hands   up.  Jack  went  in  with  the  same  old  pertinacity, 

Then  he  would  suddenly  uncover  and  whip  continually  on  the  attack.     He  scored  good 

in  a  slashing  right  with  menace  in  its  weight,  points,  but  Terry  still  held  off  with  a  patience 

,and  breathlessness  about  its  speed.  that  seemed  tireless  ;  his  lips  had  twisted  up 
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at  one  side  of  the  mouth,  his  bent  brows 
made  a  grim  and  ominous  spectacle,  but 
Jack  had  great  hopes  still  of  hurting  him. 
He  much  desired  to  feel  his  fist  sink  in  ;  he 
kept  on  working  for  it,  not  wildly  but  with 
exact  and  scientific  care,  trying  to  force  an 
opening,  and  to  keep  Terry  in  doubt  until 
the  final  instant  when  and  where  he  would 
eventually  send  his  punch.  He  had  learned 
military  tactics,  and  he  knew  that  the  exact 
spot  at  which  the  attack  is  going  to  be 
delivered,  even  when  you  are  only  going  to 
hit  one  man  one  time,  must  be  a  secret  till  the 
zero  hour.  But  Terry  had  a  lot  of  self- 
reliance  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  won  before, 
he  had  great  strength  and  experience. 
Jack  had  imagination.  He  had  been  all  day 
highly  strung. 

"I'll  show  this  cove,''  he  had  kept  saying 
to  himself,  "  what's  what." 

As  though  the  will  were  burning  slogans 
of  this  sort  into  his  soul,  he  fought.  He 
took  no  count  of  blows  that  should  have 
slowed  him  down  ;  he  shook  them  off,  and 
kept  on  whaling  in,  tall,  brown,  broad- 
featured,  with  great  breadth  of  shoulder  and 
a  strength  of  leg,  happy  no  longer  but  dis- 
tinctly stern.  His  powerful  left  hand  was 
thudding  out  ahead  of  him,  ploughing  a  way 
by  which  he  would  eventually  bring  up  his 
reserves  and  send  his  right  across  to  end  it 
all. 

Yet  he  could  not  make  Terry  wilt.  Rather 
was  he  getting  angrier  all  the  time  ;  he  had 
begun  to  hit  back  now  with  real  ferocity, 
and  if  one  blow  caught  Jack  it  might  mean 
the  sensational  dmouement  he  did  not  desire  ; 
he  must  avoid  those  horse-kicks,  anyway. 
Half  of  them  he  caught  on  his  arm  ;  he 
ducked  most  others,  but  occasionally  they 
landed,  and  it  just  depended  what  his  dis- 
tance was  from  Terry  at  the  time.  Gen- 
erally they  were  sent  from  too  great  a  range 
to  bring  him  down,  but  he  had  started,  even 
so,  to  bleed.  His  hair  was  tousled  and  his 
eyes  were  looking  just  a  shade  too  glazed  to 
be  alert.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  begun 
to  tire  and  was  calling  on  more  will-power  all 
the  time.  He  had  that  concentrated  look  of 
one  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  work  in 
hand.  Thus  came  the  third  round,  and  it 
was  in  this  that  something  ugly  happened. 
Jack  had  shown  science  enough,  but  mere 
science  would  not  be  enough  to  beat  this 
man.  His  right  fist  came  across  once  like  a 
catapulted  stone  and  caught  Jack  on  the  chin. 
It  was  not  too  well  timed,  but  the  weight 
behind  it  was  immense,  and  Jack  stood  for 
one  second  swaying  at  the  knees,  his  mouth 


a  little  open,  blood  dripping  from  his  lips, 
one  eye  a  little  closed,  and  the  other  most 
unnaturally  open,  and  then  he  dropped. 
He  went  down  in  a  huddle,  and  for  several 
seconds  gave  no  sign. 

Gordon  half  rose  out  of  his  seat,  but  some- 
one thrust  him  down  again. 

He  flung  out  his  hand  to  draw  the  atten- 
,  tion  of  the  whole  crowd  to  this  moment 
without  a  thought  that  he  would  thus  be- 
come conspicuous  ;  and  then  he  saw  that 
Jack  was  moving.  He  had  started  getting 
up. 

The  man  who  held  the  lead  on  points  had 
not  gone  out  as  men  so  often  do  before 
superior  strength  and  punching  power. 
And  as  his  brother  found  his  feet  Gordon 
desired  to  shout.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
shout.  In  the  end  he  emitted  one  sound 
only  which  nobody  understood,  and  least  of 
all  the  man  for  whom  it  was  intended.  For 
Jack  had  got  upright,  and  he  was  gazing 
round  him.  Terry  came  in  on  a  tumultuous 
wave  of  optimism.  Jack  threw  out  his  left 
fist  as  a  species  of  rearguard  behind  which  he 
might  retreat  towards  the  ropes,  but  it  held 
Terry  off  for  a  moment  only.  Then  came  the 
onslaught.  He  stood  up  under  a  perfect 
torrent  of  avenging  blows  designed  to  finish 
him.  He  struggled  out,  half  blinded,  into 
the  open  of  the  ring,  and  turned  upon  his 
enemy.  His  clenched  gloves  struck  out 
two,  three,  four  times,  and  the  last  smashed 
Terry  on  the  throat.  Jack  went  on,  holding 
his  right  in  readiness,  waiting  for  the  instant 
on  which  he  could  bang  it  in.  Then  Terry 
was  ready  to  receive  another,  and  Jack 
threw  his  left  out  as  before.  Terry  came 
back  for  more  as  though  he  loved  to  be  thus 
stroked.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
^  ring  and  toe  to  toe.  Roars  of  applause  had 
started  and  Jack  fought  as  he  had  never 
pictured  in  the  wildest  of  his  dreams  last 
night  that  he  could  fight.  With  set  teeth, 
torn  lips,  and  with  blazing  eyes,  with  tangled 
hair  and  a  great  thumping  in  his  head,  he 
kept  upon  his  groggy  legs  and  punched. 
He  meant  to  hurt  this  man  before  the  end. 
Each  time  a  good  blow  landed  his  heart 
bounded  anew  with  courage  ;  once  he  saw 
blood  spurt  from  a  slit  on  top  of  Terry's  eye. 
And  it  was  not  enough  that  he  had  shown  a 
little  devil.     He  had  to  win. 

His  senses  had  begun  to  fail,  however ; 
the  ring  was  going  round  now  ;  then  up, 
then  down  like  the  deck  of  a  yacht  out  in  a 
hurricane  ;  one  moment  he  was  up  against 
the  ropes  and  he  seemed  to  be  sliding  down, 
next  he  was  upright  by  a  superhuman  effort. 
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and  was  fighting  back.  He  was  no  longer 
beautiful  to  see  ;  be  bad  been  offering  up 
bis  face  in  sacrifice. 

Terry  was  still  so  close  ;  bis  troubled, 
beated  countenance  was  pretty  well  dis- 
torted ;  in  every  line  of  it  tbere  was  tbe  sign 
of  utter  effort  nearing  its  eventual  collapse. 
Dislike  and  fear  and  wonder  were  all  figbting 
for  first  place  in  bis  expression. 

But  tbe  two  men  could  not  be  beld  apart. 

Terry  sent  in  one  last  blow  and  boped  for 
tbe  best ;  it  caught  Jack  on  tbe  chin  again 
and  sent  him  flopping  sideways  to  tbe  ropes. 
He  hung  there  for  the  moment,  then  forced 
himself  to  face  whatever  came,  half  blind, 
dazed,  done,  and  still  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  fight.  His  right  went  over  in  a  des- 
perately forlorn  revenge,  and  to  his  joy  he 
felt  it  sog  home  into  Terry's  face.  It  was 
a  wondrous  moment.  He  let  it  go  again, 
and  saw  his  man  recoil  this  time  before  the 
impact.  It  was  like  new  life  to  him,  and  he 
brought  up  his  left  from  the  depths  of  weari- 
ness, and  sent  it  for  the  last  time  into  action. 
It  caught  his  man  amidships,  and  Jack  saw 
him  double  up  ;  at  the  same  instant  he  shot 
home  his  right  with  failing  strength,  but  with 
a  rare  exactitude.  And  it  connected  this 
time  like  an  electric  shock.  Terry  fell  in- 
stantly. Like  an  ox  he  fell  and  lay  there 
stiff.  Jack  stood  well  back,  incredulous,  only 
half -conscious,  aching  for  repose.  After  ten 
seconds  he  knew  that  be  had  won. 

That  was  what  he  could  do,  you  see,  when 
he  was  really  wrath. 

He  failed  to  recognise  a  single  person  in 
that  hall,  except  bis  brother,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  climb  on  to  a  chair  and  make 
himself  heard  by  Jack  no  matter  what  the 
cost   in   that   tremendous   uproar,    and   it 


seemed  to  Jack  a  very  stupid  thing  to  do  but 
rather  nice  of  Gordon. 

Afterwards  Gordon  found  him  and  seized 
both  his  battered  hands.  He  could  not  find 
the  proper  words  but  he  mouthed  and  gesti- 
culated.    Jack  looked  gravely  at  him. 

"  Look  here,  I  shan't  go  on.  There  would 
be  two  more  fights  to-night  and  then  two 
others  later  in  the  month.  It's  enough  that 
I  beat  Terry.  I  was  absolutely  mad,  you 
know,  but  next  time  I  might  like  the  fellow, 
and  then  I  should  get  beaten." 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  said  Gordon.  "  All 
we  wanted  was  for  you  to  hammer  Simpson." 

"  I  did,"  said  Jack.  "  And  now  I  want 
to  go.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  you  couldn't 
ring  up  anyone  for  me,  could  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Gordon  courteously^ 
"  Whom  ?  " 

"  Miss  Brent.  Would  you  describe  the 
fight  in  brief,  and  then  say  I  shall  be  along 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  She  was  here  not  long  ago,"  said  Gor- 
don. "  I  met  her.  She  was  with  Stanley 
and  Maureen." 

Jack  stared. 

"  She's  not  been  watching  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Gordon  grinned  again,  "  she 
came  with  that  idea.  Stanley  persuaded 
both  of  them  to  turn  up,  but  half-way 
through  the  first  round  of  the  first  fight  they 
got  fed  up  and  went  out.  They've  gone  to 
the  pictures  instead.  Funny  to  think  they've 
missed  one  very  moving  picture  here." 

"  In  that  case,"  Jack  observed,  "  I'll  just 
step  round  with  you  and  Stanley  for  a  little 
drink.  I'd  like  to  find  out  from  old  Stanley 
what  you  really  say  when  you  propose. 
You  know ;    good  serious  stuff." 


UNDER  THE  EAVES. 

'IT* VERY  year  the  swifts  came  back  to  Mother's  cottage  eaves, 
•"-^     Every  year  returned  with  Spring,  after  their  winter  quest ; 
Close  to  her  bedroom  window  there,  half  hid  in  ivy  leaves, 
Every  year  the  swifts  came  back  and  built  their  shadowy  nest. 

I  would  drag  the  linen  chest  close  to  the  window-sill, 

Stand  so  still  on  tiptoe  there,  for  where  the  dark  eave  spreads 

I  could  peep  into  the  nest,  and  how  my  heart  would  thrill 

Just  to  glimpse  for  one  brief  space  their  small  black  velvet  heads  I 


Every  year  the  swifts  came  back  to  Mother's  cottage  eaves. 

DOROTHY  DICKINSON. 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE 

GAME 

By  FREDERICK  WATSON 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    GILBERT    HOLIDAY 


CHABLES  MAINPRICE  was  moving 
gently  down  the  platform  when  he 
saw  her.  Now  Charles  was  quite  a 
nice  young  man.  In  fact,  he  was  rather 
fastidious  about  such  things,  being  a  bachelor 
of  creditable  standing.  He  had,  you  must 
understand,  grown  out  of  the  obviously 
lovely  stage.  He  had  found  that  there  was 
more  in  the  game  than  that.  I  mean, 
one  has  a  mind  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
So  it  must  be  accepted  that  she  was  excep- 
tional. He  hesitated.  She  happened  to  be 
looking  out  of  her  window,  so  she  may  have 
noticed  himi  At  any  rate,  she  gave  no 
indication  that  she  h^^d,  and  Charles  was 
wise  enough  to  know  that  only  novelists 
whose  time  is  limited  and  whose  public  is 
more  or  less  imbecile  expect  a  short  circuit 
right  away.  So  he  walked  on.  But  he  was 
agitated.  He  took  thought.  After  all,  the 
train  was  a  public  one.  Also  the  carriages. 
Moreover,  there  was  in  the  other  corner  a 
male  rural  dean.  All  was  therefore  quite  in 
order.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  pre- 
vent him  quietly  entering  the  carriage  and 
sitting  down  opposite  her.  Nothing  did 
prevent  him.  Seated,  Charles  read  the  paper 
to  let  her  know  once  and  for  all  that  he  had 
never  given  her  a  thought.  In  the  far 
corner  the  rural  dean,  having  fallen  on  sleep, 
afforded- them  an  octave  of  High  Church 
snores.  They  exchanged,  a  smile.  Even  a 
snore  has  its  place  in  poetry  and  romance. 
They  discussed  a  commonplace.  Charles 
discovered  she  had  a  low-pitched  voice,  and 
that  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  the  very  soul 
of  good  nature  and  humour.  Unusual  now- 
adays. It  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
repeat  the  casual  things  they  discussed. 
The  point  is  that  Charles  was  carried  away. 
He  had  never  come  up  against  anyone  quite 
so  delicious.  He  liked  ever3rbhing  about  her. 
He  was  of  course  a  prude  at  heart,  and  she 
must  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  nowhere, 


approved  Charles.  What  she  thought  of 
Charles  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  she  would  as 
soon  have  carried  on  with  the  rural  dean. 
But  I  doubt  it.  To  conclude — ^their  journey 
ended  at  the  same  station.  More  than  that, 
at  the  same  house.  She  must,  he  grasped 
with  sudden  inspiration,  be  a  guest  of  his 
mother's.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rest  of  this 
plot  is  npt  too  obvious. 

II. 

"  YoTJ  are  always  so  clever  at  little  prob- 
lems," said  Lady  Mainprice  persuasively, 
gazing  with  her  beautiful  eyes  round  them 
all. 

Charles  was  not  so  sure  his  dear  mother  was 
right.  It  was  rather  jjlly  to  be  consulted 
in  times  of  stress,  bub  he  had  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  his  reputation  as  a  panacea 
for  social  upheavals  was  not  infallible. 
There  had  been  some  very  near  squeaks  in 
the  past — very  close  things  indeed.  There 
was  the  case  of  the- Archdeacon's  gaiters-— 
a  very  touch-and-go  affair.  There  was  that 
little  matter  of  the  Signorita's  emeralds 
which,  being  non-existent,  were  all  the  more 
difficult  to  return.  However,  on  the  whole 
he  had  enjoyed  his  share  of  luck.  Charles 
made  no  comment.  It  was  obvious  that 
John  Cubitt,  the  M.F.H.,  was  smouldering 
to  break  in. 

*'  It  only  requires  a  little  tact  and  in- 
genuity," Cubitt  said.  **  To  you,  my  dear 
boy,  it  will  be  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  wall," 
and  repeated,  to  clinch  the  matter,  "  as 
falling  off  a  wall." 

They  all  used  that  hearty  tone  when  they 
were  in  a  corner.  But  as  he  had  only 
arrived  from  town  half  an  hour  before, 
Charles  was  very  much  in  the  dark. 

"  Charles,"  said  his  mother,  "  here  comes 
Miss  Smithers,  who  is  keeping  me  company." 

''  Surely,"  thought  Charles,  "  no  one  is 
really  called  *  Smithers,'  "  and  scrambling 
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up,  stook  hands  with  his  travelling  com- 
panion. She  was,  he  gathered,  his  mother's 
secretary.  Inflamed  by  the  hunger  to  re- 
lieve indigent  gentlewomen,  Lady  Mainprice 
had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  with  secre- 
taries. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother, 
who  always  waited  on  her  secretaries,  and 
toiled  up  with  little  delicacies  to  their 
bedrooms  when  they  were  ill,  which,  as 
they  were  gentlewomen  of  advanced  years, 
was  frequent.  "  Sit  down,  my  dear.  We 
are  just  talking  of  a  dreadful  Mr.  Wontner." 

"  And  who  is  dreadful  Mr.  Wontner  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Smithers  in  her  simple,  straight- 
forward way. 

*'  The  whole  thing  can  be  explained  in  a 
few  words,"  said  Cubitt.  *'  It's  just  one  of 
those  awkward  little  affairs  which  a  little 
finesse  can  put  as  right  as  rain." 

"  Charles  will  do  it,"  Lady  Mainprice  mur- 
mured to  Miss  Smithers,  "he's  wonderful." 

"  I'm  sure  he  is,"  agreed  Miss  Smithers 
cordially,  and  Charles  had:  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  there  was  the  faintest  note  of 
laughter  somewhere.  ^They  were,  he  felt, 
overdoing  the  ridiculous  childishness  of  the 
affair.  He  had  made  it  a  practice  never  to 
undervalue  the  goods." 

"  The  position  is  this,"  plodded  on  Cubitt. 
"  About  three  months  ago  Deeping  was 
bought  by  a  fell'^'v/  called  Wontner.  I 
don't  know  anythiilg  about  him,  as  he 
hates  seeing  people.  But  as  far  as  I  can 
gather,  he's  a  whale  for  books.  You  know 
the  sort." 

Charles  nodded.  He  knew  the  sort  very 
well.  Their  tempers  were  homicidal.  He 
recalled  the  curious  case  of  the  Cambridge 
professor  who  had  shot  at  him  with  a  re- 
peating rifle  in  the  rhododendrons. 

"  Now  old  Wontner  owns  the  very  heart 
of  the  Blinkney  country,  and  he  has  the 
Deeping  gorse,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a 
famous  stronghold  for  foxes.  But  he 
won't  see  me,  he  won't  answer  letters,  and 
we  are  quite  in  the  dark  whether  he  may 
not  cut  up  rough."' 

"  I  have  left  cards,"  sighed  Lady  Main- 
price.  "  It  seems  a  most  peculiar  establish- 
ment.    No  woman.  ..." 

"  A  bachelor,"  suggested  Charles,  with 
that  rare  insight  which  was  a  constant 
wonder  to  them  all. 

Cubitt  turned  with  sudden  vehemence  on 
Charles. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  couldn't  you  get 
in  touch  with  him,  old  boy  ?  I'm  jolly 
certain  that  if  you  were  just  to  show  him 


a  spavined- book  or  something  fusty,  he'd 
be  all  over  you.  Once  the  ice  was  broken, 
the  rest  would  be  easy." 

"  My  dear  John,"  interrupted  Lady  Main- 
price  with  gentle  rebuke,  "  you  can  leave 
the  matter  entirely  to  Charles." 

"  I  do  wonder  what  you'll  do,"  remarked 
Miss  Smithers  ;  "  he  may  be  a  perfect  ogre." 

"  Fortunately  we  shan't  be  hunting  near 
him  to-morrow,"  remarked  Cubitt,  rising. 
"  I  suppose  you're  coming  out,  Charles  ?  " 

"  On  your  life.  I've  a  corker — a  regular 
'chaser.     Name  of  Boanerges." 

IIL 

Hounds  met  at  Cobbolds  Farm  upon  that 
clear  April  morning,  warm  with  the  stirring 
of  summer  to  round  up  the  last  days  of  the 
hunting  season.  Charles  approached  rather 
thoughtfully  on  Boanerges.  There  was  no- 
thing actually  wrong  about  him,  but  he  had 
the  look  of  a  horse  who  had  made  history. 
He  had  bumps  and  blemishes  which  were 
not  acquired  on  the  Eow.  A  big  slashing 
chestnut  with  a  wicked  eye  and  a  mouth 
of  iron,  he  moved  benevolently  enough,  but 
there  was  no  question  of  his  keen  preoccu- 
pation in  proceedings.  One  had  not  to  be 
an  alarmist  to  feel  there  was  the  smouldering 
passion  of  a  fanatic  somewhere  near.  At  the 
meet  Boanerges  did  not  fidget.  He  simply 
stood  rooted  to  the  road,  trembling  as 
though  he  had  an  influenza  chill,  and  posi- 
tively glared  at  hounds. 

Even  then  Charles  was  not  apprehensive — 
only  thoughtful.  He  looked  about  him  with 
that  air  of  traditional  cordiality  which  en- 
ables each  member  of  the  Hunt  to  chronicle 
later  on  his  own  destructive  ideas  about 
the  other  members'  mounts.  There  was 
Lady  Budge,  who  never  went  a  yard,  on 
a  three-hundred-guinea  blood  mare  ;  there 
was  old  Colonel  Struthers  on  a  Roman- 
nosed  weight-carrier  with  a  knack  for  awk- 
ward places  ;  there  were  the  Miss  Weather- 
bys  from  the  Court  on  two  fidgety  weeds  ; 
there  was  Captain  Swift,  who  can  be  seen 
more  or  less  in  any  hunt — the  tall,  lean, 
hard-looking  regular  of  thirty-five,  who  takes 
any  horse  over  any  country,  but  prefers 
blood  four-year-olds  for  the  sheer  zest  of 
it.  There  were  the  steady  old  'uns  on  know- 
ing cobs,  and  the  very  young  ones  on  devil- 
may-care  ponies ;  there  were  the  young 
farmers  with  hunters  in  the  making,  and 
old  farmers  in  dog-carts.  And  there  was  his 
mother  in  the  car  with  Miss  Smithers,  who 
must  have  a  look  at  Boanerges.  While 
she  stared  with  some  intensity  at  Boanerges, 
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Charles  stared  with  emotion  at  her.  It 
never  crossed  his  mind  that  London  secre- 
taries knew  anything  about  hunters. 

"  He's  a  brute,"  declared  Miss  Smithers 
finally.  ''  I'd  steer  him  for  a  soft  place  if 
I  were  you." 

Hounds  drew  Havilands  blank,  and  cross- 
ing the  end  of  the  vale,  found  in  Alston 


to  be  true.  I  am  of  course  speaking  as  one 
who  knows  his  past.  But  even  were  it  a 
dream,  it  must  be  snatched  before  it  is 
gone.  So  he  bucked  his  length  three  times, 
and,  with  the  squeal  of  an  outraged  elephant, 
was  off.  Charles  was  nearly  off  too,  but 
not  quite.  It  was  as  he  had  feared.  Boan- 
erges had  his  heart  in  the  right  place.     Here 


^  The  first  whip  turned  his  childlike  face.  ,  ,  ,     But  he  moved- 
from  the  gate."  ^' 


covert.  After  which  a  fox  broke  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  century  and  set  his  mask  for  the 
north,  going  like  a  hero  over  the  grass. 
Charles  was  pondering,  faced  with  two 
crises.  In  the  first  place,  if  Boanerges  was 
a  terror,  he'd  get  a  run  for  his  money  until 
he  reached  solid  timber.  If  the  fox  took  a 
point,  they  would  be  through  old  Wontner's 
park — which  spelt  calamity.  Charles  was 
no  mean  prophet.  Hounds  ran  on  a  breast- 
high  scent.  They  streamed  with  a  splendid 
burst  of  music  over  the  pasture,  and  headed 
for  Deeping.  Boanerges  seemed  for  an 
instant  quite  overcome.     It  was  too  good 


was  no  shirker.  Here  was  no  "  Varo  wire, 
'ware  brook,  'ware  railway  crossing  ''  sort. 
Where  hounds  could  go,  so  would  Boanerges. 
He  may  have  had  some  secret  sorrow  which 
made  him  indifferent  to  suicide,  or  he  may, 
as  Charles  was  convinced,  have  been  simply 
insane.  But  he  was  certainly  a  horse  for 
a  country — any  country,  in  fact. 

It  would  be  too  like  the  epic  of  John  Gil- 
pin brought  up  to  date  to  repeat  in  detail 
what  Charles  suffered  during  that  terrible 
ride.  For  one  thing,  he  had  the  wonderful 
experience  of  riding  straight  across  country. 
It  is  a  phrase  elderly  gentlemen  love  rolling 
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over  the  tongue.  But  hitherto  Charles  had 
hunted  for  pleasure,  not  for  legend.  I  mean, 
he  followed  hounds  according  to  wisdom, 
not  wire.  That  was  where  Boanerges 
differed  from  Charles.  Boanerges  went  like 
an  arrow  shot  into  the  air,  and  Charles 
was  certainly  just  as  liable  to  fall  I  know 
not  where.  He  was  through  a  bull-finch 
•  before  Charles  had  decided  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  take  it  lower  down.  He  went 
at  a   fierce  pace   across  some  wheat,   was 


simply  could  not  be  stopped.  He  had 
every  intention  of  reaching  it.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  no  question  but  hounds 
were  glued  to  his  brush.  They  were  running 
without  a  check.  Even  Courageous,  a 
skirter  under  the  ban,  was  behaving  like  a 
little  gentleman.  Charles  was  heartened  to 
see  a  field  of  plough  ahead.  There  is  no- 
thing like  heavy  going  for  blunting  the  call 
of  the  wild.  The  first  whip  was  opening  a 
a  gate.     He  had  no  idea,  being  a  well-trained 


Hi  I '  shouted  Charles  with  a  note  of  hysteria." 


roundly  congratulated  by  the  farmer,  and 
putting  on  a  sprint,  cleared  a  small  brook, 
a  made  fence,  a  heap  of  roots  and  a 
harrow.  But  even  then  hounds  held  their 
own,  and  far  ahead  that  lusty  fox  had  a 
keen  yellow  eye  on  Deeping.  He  knew  that 
under  the  quarry,  above  the  stream,  there 
was  an    old  shaft  and  a  bolt-hole    which 


man  without  imagination,  that  he  was  acting 
incautiously.  "  Hi  !  "  shouted  Charles  with 
a  note  of  hysteria.  The  first  whip  turned 
his  childlike  face.  He  must  have  felt  at 
that  moment  like  the  people  in  front  of  the 
Scots  Greys  at  Quatre  Bras.  But  he  moved 
from  the  gate,  and  with  hardly  an  effort 
Charles  was  over  and  going  with  the  superb 
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stamina  of  a  liot  favourite  in  the  National. 
In  front  of  Charles  hounds  were  swimming 
the  brook  which  meanders  so  pleasantly 
through  Deeping,  and  has  (for  those  who 
care  for  it)  excellent  fishing.  Charles  did  not 
know  whether  old  Wontner  was  an  angler, 
but  he  hoped  he  was  at  that  moment  a  far, 
far  better  thing,  a  scholar  simply  pinned 
to  something  or  other  on  the  lower  shelves 
of  his  library.  Because  despite  every  effort 
hounds  were  well  over  the  boundary.  Far 
behind  Charles  heard  the  Master's  execra- 
tions. They  seeitied  choked  with  emotion. 
He  saw  the  second  whip  pushing  his  thor- 
oughbred weed  at  the  water  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  check  hounds. 

Charles  left  it  at  that.  He  took  a  pull 
at  Boanerges,  who,  boring  his  wicked  head, 
steadied  his  rapturous  gallop,  took  a  short 
one  and  launched  himself  over  with  nothing 
more  than  a  peck  on  the  other  bank.  That 
adjusted,  Boanerges  took  heart  and  really 
shifted.  He  overhauled  hounds,  scattered 
them,  and  pressed  on.  He  began  to  over- 
take the  fox.  Charles  cried  hot  tears  of 
shame.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  a  man 
never  lived  down.  Again  the  river  twisted 
sinuously  back.  On  the  bank,  casting  deli- 
cately on  all  fours,  a  careful  angler  was 
throwing  a  fly  over  a  feeding  trout.  He 
neither  heard  nor  saw.  He  was  evidently 
rather  deaf.  Besides,  this  was  his  own 
property,  so  how  could  he  imagine  such  a 
thing  ?  Charles  realised  then  his  cup  was 
nearly  full.  What  remained  can  be  stated 
quite  briefly.  The  situation  is  too  awful  for 
empty  words.  Old  Wontner  raised  him- 
self for  the  decisive  moment.  It  came. 
Boanerges  simply  charged  straight  upon 
him,  and  in  an  instant,  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  Charles  and  old  Wontner  and  Boan- 
erges were  in  the  brook  together. 

"Mr.  Wontner,  I  presume,"  gulped  Charles 
with  unfailing  courtesy. 

But  Mr.  Wontner  was  inexcusable  for  a 
man  of  wide  learning  and  philosophical  train- 
ing. He  said  things  that  a  ship's  parrot 
would  have  looked  back  upon  with  envy. 

IV. 

*'  The  Hunt  is  7iot  done  in,"  protested 
Charles  about  three  hours  later  to  a  circle 
of  hostiles.  He  spoke  with  the  bold  hesi- 
tancy of  a  man  who  gathers  from  the  tone 
of  his  friends  and  well-wishers  that,  judged 
intellectually,  he  is  little  short  of  the  public- 
institution  standard.  He  looked  round  that 
deeply  incensed  circle,  and  met  no  Christian 


eye.  There  was  Cubitt,  there  was  Saunders 
the  Secretary,  there  were  young  Worthing- 
ton  and  a  few  others,  and,  like  the  weather 
forecast,  the  depression  was  heavy  with 
very  low  temperature  and  plenty  of  trouble 
to  come. 

Charles  was  sore,  but  he  was  also  hurt, 
not  merely  by  Boanerges  but  in  prestige — - 
a  far  keener  pang.  After  all,  he  had  left 
the  Hunt  servants  standing.  He  had  made 
an  idle  jest  of  several  gates,  a  river,  a  plan- 
tation and  a  railway  crossing.  .  As  an 
achievement .  he  should  receive  a  little 
adulation,  a  little  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
sense  that  he  belonged  henceforward  to  the 


"Jealousy,"  he  pondered,  "  is  a  dismal 
thing.  They  will  never  forgive  me  that 
historic  run.  When  little  children  are  re- 
citing how  Charles  Mainprice  carried  the  glad 
news  to  Wontner,  they  will  be  sorry.  In 
their  extreme  senility  they  will  mumble 
their  indescribable  babblings  of  brooks." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Smithers  entered  the 
room.  She  gave  him — so  Charles  thought — 
a  look  of  warm  admiration  and  esteem.  She 
had  evidently  a  soul  above  petty  controversy. 

"  The  point  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  "  snarled  Cubitt. 

Charles  sickened  of  their  mean  horizons. 

"  Do  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  see  old 
Wontner,  of  course."  Again  he  was  heart- 
ened by  the  evident  admiration  of  Miss 
Smithers.  "  I  am  going  to  see  Wontner 
now,"  he  concluded,  "  and  if  you  care  to 
be  here  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  matter  has  been  settled." 

"  You'll  go  and  see^him  ?  "  broke  in  Miss 
Smithers  in  the  tone  of  adoration  and  wonder 
with  which  the  maidens  of  yore  must 
have  bevied — positively  bevied — round  the 
knight  who,  ebullient  with  sack,  set  out  to 
find  a  few  dragons. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Charles,  feeling  quite 
blue. 

They  said  no  more.  They  did  not  believe 
him,  but,  after  all,  he  had  rounded  some 
awkward  snags  in  his  time.  In  the  hall 
Charles  was  aware  of  Miss  Smithers.  She 
had  come  to  wish  him  God-speed.  He 
thought  her  the  most  enchanting  thing  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"  I  say,"  she  whispered,  "  do  you  think 
you  can  really  pull  it  off  ?  " 

The  door  of  the  room  where  the  Hunt 
Committee  all  sat  in  an  incandescent  silence 
only  broken  by  the  passionate  squirt  of  a 
siphon  was  closed. 

"  I  should  say,"  whispered  back  Charles, 
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"  there's  about  one  chance  in  a  thousand. 
He  was  covered  with  weeds.     I  mean — well. ' ' 

"  Do  tell  me,"  she  begged,  "  was  he  really 
all  weedy,  with  snails  in  his  hair,  and  mud 
and  everything  ?  " 

"  Worse,"  groaned  Charles,  "  much  worse. 
He  said  much  that  I  pray  I  can  forget  as 
the  years  pass,  but  he  certainly  swore  he'd 
take  legal  proceedings." 

"  Would  he  know  you  again  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  say  not.  You  see,  I  had 
my  hat  over  my  nose." 

*'  I've  heard  he's  a  numismatic." 

"  Then  the  ducking  has  probably  given 
him  gip — — " 

"  Coins,"  explained  Miss  Smithers  gently, 
*'  he  collects  coins.  Here's  one.  I've  heard 
somewhere  that  the  other  thing  he  worries 
about  is  his  niece." 

*'  His  niece  ?     Does  she  live  with  him  ?  " 

"  So  I've  been  told.  He'd  do  a  lot  for 
her." 

"  All  this,"  said  Charles,  "  sounds  worth 
our  careful  consideration.  But  what  our 
representative  fears  is  that  while  he's  chuck- 
ing coins  at  the  gentleman  and  chanting 
an  old-world  song  about  his  lovely  niece, 
he  may  be  launched  down  the  front-door 
steps  by  brutal  servitors.  There  are,  I 
trust — and  I  speak  as  an  old  and  respected 
member  of  the  burglary  profession — no 
dogs." 

The  far  door  opened.  It  was  Cubitt. 
"  Not  gone  ?  "  he  asked  sharply,  and  seeing 
Miss  Smithers,  retreated.  From  the  inner 
room  there  was  merriment — unmistakable 
merriment. 

On  the  road  to  Deeping  Charles  was 
pathetically  hailed  by  one  of  those  motorists 
in  what  are  cynically  called  "  Runabouts," 
and  pulling  up,  was  told  that  the  ridiculous 
owner  had  broken  his  axle.  Charles  re- 
mained cool. 

"  I  want  to  get  to  Deeping  Hall,"  bleated 
the  stranger,  who  looked  like  a  Neapolitan 
waiter  sighting  Ellis  Island. 

Charles  became  alert. 

"  I  have,"  added  this  miserable  creature, 
"  a  client  there." 

Charles  echoed  ''  a  client,"  just  to  oil 
his  sense  of  garrulity. 

"  A  Mr.  Wontner.  I  may  say,  sir,  he  is 
in  a  sad  way.  Probably  you  know.  My 
calling  is  the  law." 

Charles  felt  the  old  gallant  spirit  of  the 
Mainprices  was  taking  the  count.  This  was 
awful.  A  police  officer.  So  soon.  Time ! 
All  the  greatest  strategists  played  for  time. 

"  If    you  wait  here,"  said  Charles  with 


quiet  authority,  "  I'll  get  help.  In  fact, 
leave  your  axle  to  me." 

The  stranger  was  childishly  grateful.  He 
evidently  had  quite  a  choky  feeling  at  the 
thought  of  Charles  humming  away  into  the 
night  to  carry  the  news  that  an  "  Almost-a- 
Car  "  had  broken  its  axle  somewhere  between 
Ditchem-by-Bog  and  Little  Damphole-on- 
the-Squeamish.  So  Charles  proceeded  with 
the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  that  he  had 
a  pawn  (or  whatever  it  is)  in  hand.  But  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
old  Wontner.  Even  when  he  had  pulled 
the  bell  of  Deeping  Hall  his  thoughts  re- 
turned to  Miss  Smithers.  It  was  not  until 
he  waited  in  the  dim  and  rather  portentous 
library  that  he  realised  the  future  was  very 
uncertain  indeed. 

"  So  you're  here  at  last." 

Charles  started  violently.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  old  Wontner  was  crouching 
behind  a  writing  bureau. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Charles,  advancing.  "  I 
thought  you  would  expect  me." 

"  Naturally,"  grunted  Mr.  Wontner. 
"  Well  ?  " 

Charles  wondered  whether  he  should  sit 
down  or  stand  in  a  negligent  but  not  familiar 
way  against  the  mantelpiece  or  play  *'  Up- 
Jenkins  "  with  the  Assyrian  ha'penny. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
snarled  Mr.  Wontner  with  ferocity. 

"  I  am  ashamed,  sir,"  said  Charles  quietly, 
"  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  humiliation 
and  a  tragedy.  My  duty  to  you,  sir,  is 
to  express  my  deep  sense  ..." 

"  Enough  of  that  jargon,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Wontner  rudely.  "  Let's  get  down  to 
facts.  We  all  know  what  you've  done — 
nobody  better  than  I.  But  what  next, 
sir — what  next  ?  " 

"  Apart  from  absolute  apologies,  sir  ..." 

"  Hang  your  apologies,  sir — I  don't  want 
'em,"  shouted  Mr.  Wontner.  "  I  want 
something  more  substantial  than  apologies. 
You're  worse  than  the  Force,"  concluded 
Mr.  Wontner  with  extreme  bitterness. 

"  He's  froo  froo,"  decided  Charles. 

**  Any  man  in  blue  would  leave  you  at  the 
post." 

"  Quite,  sir — oh,  quite,"  agreed  Charles. 
"  I'm  with  you  all  the  way.  But  speaking 
generally,  how  does  this  strike  you  ?  "  And 
he  laid  the  coin  soothingly  under  the  lamp- 
light. 

The  effect  was  tremendous.  Mr.  Wontner 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  whacked  Charles  upon 
the  back.     He  shook  his  hands. 

''  You  dog,"  he  cried,  "  you  clever  dog. 
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So  that's  it,  eh  ?  So  you've  found  her — 
what  ?  " 

"  Eather,"  said  Charles  faintly ;  "oh, 
simply  all  that  and  more." 

"  I  take  back  all  I  said." 

"  It's  nothing,  believe  me." 

"  Now  tell  me  .  .  ." 

"  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  " 

Mr.  Wontner  was  evidently  a  little  puzzled. 
So  was  Charles.  All  he  hoped  was  that  this 
back-chat  business  would  carry  them  some- 
where. 

*'  Where  is  my  niece  ?  "  demanded  Mr. 
Wontner. 

Charles  looked  thpughtful.     He  met  Mr, 


hunting,  you  will  never  see  Miss  Wontner 
more.  Even  I  am  helpless  at  such  a  point." 
He  turned  with  a  grave  profile  to  the  man- 
telpiece, and  was  suddenly  electrified.  That 
is  to  say,  he  felt  his  knees  were  as  water. 
For  before  him  in  a  heavy  silver  frame  was 
a  photograph  of  Miss  Smithers.  Afar  off 
he  heard  old  Wontner  burbling.  He  said 
''  yes  "  or  "  no  "  in  sequence,  just  to  keep 
things  moving,  and  then  with  a  trembling 
hand  took  up  the  picture. 

"  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  good  likeness  ?  " 
he  asked  huskily. 

"  Very,"  growled  old  Wontner,  "  except 
it  doesn't  do  her  credit." 

"  No,"  said  Charles  heartily,  "  no  photo- 
graph could  do  her  credit." 

It  was,  of  course.  Miss  Smithers.     Charles, 


' '  Mr.  Wontner,  I  presume,'  gulped  Charles  with  unfailing  courtesy.' 


Wontner's  anxious  gaze  with  the  absolute 
passivity  of  a  great  sleuth. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  confirm  my  clues,"  he 
said,  "  but  there  is  still  a  missing  link — I 
mean  a  link  missing.  Tell  me,  sir — when 
did  you  last  see  your  father — I  mean,  of 
course,  your  dear  niece  ?  " 

Mr.  Wontner  contorted  his  brow.  "  Three 
months  ago,"  he  said.  **  As  I  told  you,  we 
had  a  little  scene.  My  fault,  perhaps.  She 
wanted  to  hunt.  Hunt !  I  said  *  never  ' 
then,  and  I'll  say  more  now,"  added  Mr. 
Wontner  with  symptoms  of  strong  excitd^ 
ment. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Charles  hastily, 
"  and  may  I  offer  this  word  of  advice, 
Mr.  Wontner,  here  and  now  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  Unless  you  accede  to  her  request  about 


being  a  simple  man,  was  now  in  an  emotional 
half-Nelson.  He  saw  daylight  so  blind- 
ingly  that  he  simply  didn't  know  just  how 
much  he  could  use  it.  Here  was  old  Wontner, 
recently  amongst  the  trout,  revealed  as  the 
doting  uncle  of  a  fugitive  niece  with  whom 
he  was  already  deeply  in  love.  The  uncle 
evidently  considered  him  a  detective.  Of 
course,  the  fellow  with  the  axle.  How 
clear  everything  was  when  it  was — in  fact, 
when  it  was  clear.  Old  Wontner  was  em- 
ploying a  private  detective  to  discover  his 
niece.  Charles  was  temporally  the  detective. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Wontner,"  he  said,  "  may 
I  be  frank  ?  "  That  was,  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  what  all  the  monthly  instalment 
sleuths  said  when  they  broke  the  news  that 
poor  Aunt  Miranda's  remains  had  just  been 
noticed  under  the  drawing-room  settee. 
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"  I  don't  mind  what  you  are,"  replied 
Mr.  Wontner,  "  so  long  as  you  restore  my 
niece." 

Charles  pondered  visibly.  "  I  may 
say,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  where  your 
niece  is.  She  is  well  and  sends  you  her 
regards." 

"  Regards — her  regards  ?  " 

''  Her  love,"  said  Charles  modestly,  "  is 
bestowed  elsewhere." 

Old  Wontner  was  hard  hit.  It  was  a 
bull. 

^'  Who— what— tell  me  !  " 

"  She  is  in  love,"  said  Charles,  "  with  a 
neighbour  of  yours,  sir,  a  young  man  of 
marked  ability  and  some  social  standing, 
who  is  infatuated — I  repeat  the  term — in- 
fatuated. He  is,  as  other  young  men,  in  no 
way  extraordinary,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
not  a  pauper,  and  ..." 

*'  His  name,"  shouted  Mr.  Wontner. 

"  That,  sir,  I  am  pledged  not  to  divulge. 
Eut  if  you  do  not  agree  to  the  match,  they 
will  marry  and  live  their  lives.  He  is 
passably  wealthy.  I  think,  sir,  things  being 
as  they  are  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Wontner  became  suddenly  calm. 

"  But  my  niece  is  penniless  unless  she 
has  my  consent." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  soothed  Charles,  "  that 
aspect  of  marriage  is  old-world.  It  cuts  no 
ice  to-day." 

"  This  will  be  one  of  those  beastly  hunting 
idiots,"  groaned  Mr.  Wontner.  *'  To-day 
.  .  .  What  do  you  think  happened  to  me 
to-day?  " 

There  was  afar  off  the  violent  clang  of  the 
front-door  bell. 

*'  My  dear  sir — my  dear  Mr.  Wontner," 
broke  in  Charles  with  some  haste,  "  we  have 
heard — ^the  whole  district  is  shocked  to  the 
back  teeth  by  your  dreadful  misfortune. 
That  was  not  hunting,  Mr.  Wontiier ;  that 
was  a  preposterous  townsman  with  a  crank 
for  anti-hunting,  who  swore  he'd  .  .  ." 

"  Swore  he'd  what,  sir  ?  " 

*'  That  he'd  shove  you  in  your  own 
brook,"  bowed  Charles  hurriedly,  "and then 
where  would  hunting  be  ?  He's  coming 
here  now,  sir,  to  ask  you  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion. .  .  ." 

The  butler  was  in  the  doorway.  "  A  gen- 
tleman, sir,   whose  car  has  broken  down, 


desires  to  see  you,  sir,  on  most  urgent 
business." 

"  That's  the  fellow,"  whispered  Charles. 

"  The  rascal,"  barked  Mr.  Wontner. 
"  The  blackguard.  I'll  see  him  out  fast 
enough.  I'll  let  him  know  if  I'm  a  crank 
— I'll  make  him  sit  in  a  brook."  Mr.  Wont- 
ner then  passed  without.  He  found  the 
apologetic  member  of  *'  Inquiries,  Divorces, 
Murders  discovered  or  undertaken  with  Tact 
and  Refinement  "  awaiting  him. 

Charles  heard  much  of  what  went  forward 
in  the  hall.  Mind  you,  he  felt  sorry  all 
over  for  that  unfortunate  man.  It  wasn't, 
speaking  generally,  the  sort  of  trick  to  play 
on  a  stranger  out  in  the  rain  with  a  broken 
axle.  It  was  hardly  the  Winchester  and 
Balliol  note.  Charles  squirmed  on  the 
hearthrug  with  shame.  At  the  same  time, 
to  the  detective  it  would  only  mean  another 
undiscovered  crime.  He  would  know  at 
once  that  Mr.  Wontner  was  a  homicidal 
lunatic,  who  either  had  no  niece  or  had 
tipped  her  into  the  drinking- well.  But  while 
it  lasted  it  was  very  rich.  There  was  a 
violent  bang  of  the  door,  and  Mr.  Wontner 
returned. 

"  I  have  decided,"  he  said,  "  I  will  agree 
to  anything  that  my  niece  says.  I  only 
want  her  home."  / 

V. 

In  the  smoking-room  they  waited  in  the 
same  "grim  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
shrill  squelch  of  soda  upon  ardent  spirits. 
Cubitt  had  no  hope.  Amongst  the  others 
the  betting  was  fairly  steady  at  twenty  to 
one  against.  It  moved  to  thirty  when 
Charles  returned.  He  knew  because  Ruth 
Wontner  told  him.  She  told  him  on  the 
staircase,  which  was  only  sufficiently 
illuminated  Ky  a  lamp  upon  the  landing. 
What  Charles  told  her  as  Ruth  is  another 
matter.  But  Jarvis,  the  butler,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  shadow,  and  thought 
it  less  indiscreet  to  remain  than  to  shout 
about  it,  confided  later  in  Mrs.  Ham- 
strung, the  housekeeper.  Being  the  only 
perfect  gentleman  in  the  house,  he  had  simply 
stared  and  stared  at  the  portrait  of  Charles's 
father,  but  when  he  heard  an  unmistakable 
kiss,  he  admitted  he  felt  the  hot  blushes 
creeping  over  his  collar. 
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fANY  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Ernest  Dumphry  first  acquired 
the  lease  of  the  Rest  House,  Tessel 
Road,  he  was  not  as  careful  as  he  might  have 
been  about  the  vesture  of  his  lower  extrem- 
ities— or,  as  some  people  would  say,  his  boots 
and  shoes.  One  may  as  well  tell  the  truth 
and  get  it  over — -he  did  not  even  possess  one 
pair  of  boot-trees. 

There  were  no  doubt  reasons  for  this. 
Both  of  Mr.  Dumphry's  feet  were  of  medium 
stock-size  and  gave  him  no  trouble  what- 
ever. He  could  walk  into  any  boot-shop, 
try  on  a  pair,  and  if  necessary  walk  away  in 
them  without  discomfort.  When  the  soles 
of  these  boots  gave  out,  he  had  them  re-soled 
locally.  He  continued  to  have  them  re- 
soled on  occasions  as  long  as  it  was  humanly 
possible  and  then  again  he  stepped  into  any 
boot-shop  and  bought  another  pair  of  boots. 

At  this  epoch  Mr.  Dumphry  was  an 
economical  man.  He  was  not  by  a  long  way 
in  possession  of  the  income  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently attained,  and  he  was  paying  for 
the  expensive  education  of  a  small  bunch  of 
daughters.  His  ready-made  boots  at  that 
time  cost  him  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
shillings.  And  when  he  heard  of  men  who 
paid  three  or  four  guineas  for  boots  made 
to  order,  he  snorted  with  disgust  and  said 
that  he  did  not  know  to  what  the  country 
was  coming.  He  would  also  observe  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  separation  between  fools 
and  their  money.  Mrs.  Dumphry,  as  always, 
fully  agreed  with  him. 

"It's   simply  a   pity,"   she   said,    "  that 


there  are  not  more  men  with  your  sensible 
way  of  thinking." 

It  was  the  tragedy  which  occurred  to  Mr. 
Dumphry  in  January,  1920,  which  first 
changed  his  views  and  broke  through  his 
routine. 

On  a  dark  Wednesday  afternoon  in  that 
month  Mr.  Dumphry  entered  a  big  boot-shop 
and  said  that  he  required  a  pair  of  boots. 
In  five  minutes  he  selected  a  pair  which 
seemed  to  be  just  what  he  wanted.  He 
paid  for  them.  The  boots  were  packed  in  a 
box,  the  box  was  wrapped  in  .paper  with  a 
loop  of  string  to  facilitate  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Dumphry  walked  away  with  them. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  boots  which 
he  ordinarily  wore  on  business-days  were 
now  well  past  their  maturity,  there  were 
special  reasons.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
Mr.  Dumphry  was  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  business  a  man  who  would,  if  Mr. 
Dumphry  had  been  shabby  and  unkempt, 
make  an  unfavourable  note  of  it.  Moreover, 
on  the  following  Saturday  Mr.  Dumphry  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  his 
wife's  mother.  The  dear  old  lady  professed 
to  be  almost  stone-blind,  but  Mr.  Dumphry 
had  not  found  that  this  prevented  her  from 
noticing  at  once  any  defect  in  his  apparel  or 
himself. 

On  Thursday  morning  Ernest  put  on  those 
new  boots.  They  fitted  well,  they  looked 
well.  He  travelled  up  to  London  in  them 
and  started  to  walk  to  his  office  as  usual. 

Suddenly  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell. 
His  first  impression  was  that  he  had  a  stroke 
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of  paralysis  in  his  left  leg,  but  a  glance 
downward  corrected  this.  What  had  hap- 
pened was  that  the  entire  heel  of  his  left 
boot  had  come  off.  There  it  lay  on  the 
pavement  a  yard  away  from  him. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  street  became 
immediately  packed  with  people,  and  that 
they  all  looked  at  him  and  smiled  pleasantly. 
He  dived  for  the  missing  heel,  retrieved  it, 
and  slipped  it  into  his  coat  pocket.  He 
tried  to  look  as  if  the  right-hand  coat  pocket 
were  really  the  natural  and  proper  place  in 
which  to  carry  the  heel  of  your  left-hand 


And  just  then  a  shabby-looking  old  man 
touched  Mr.  Dumphry  on  his  arm. 

''  You'll  excuse  me  speaking  to  you,  sir, 
but  'appening  to  glawnce  down  at  your  feet 
just  now,  I  see  that  the  'eel's  off  your  left 
boot.  That  might  mean  a  nawsty  accident 
if  you  don't  happen  to  know  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  wearily, 
"  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Only  anxious  to  'elp  you,"  said  the 
elderly  man,  somewhat  aggrieved. 

"  That's  why  I  thanked  you,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphry  bitterly 


"  '  You'll  excuse  me  speaking  to  you,  sir,  but  'appening  to  glawnce  down  at  your  feet  just  now,  I  see  that  the 'eel's  off 
your  left  boot.     That  might  mean  a  nawsty  accident  if  you  don't  happen  to  know  it.'     '  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Dumphry 

wearily,  '  I  know  all  about  it.'  " 


boot.  The  expression  is  complicated,  and 
he  had  not  previously  practised  it.  People 
went  on  smiling  pleasantly. 

He  tried  two  or  three  steps.  No.  Walk- 
ing had  become  an  impossible  undignified 
limp.  It  would  have  to  be  a  taxi.  A 
second  before  thousands  and  thousands  of 
taxis  had  streamed  past  him — or  so  he 
seemed  to  remember.  And  now  there  was 
not  one  in  the  street.  Mr.  Dumphry  stood 
on  the  kerb  and  waited.  At  last  a  cab 
switched  in  from  a  side-street  and  Mr.  Dum- 
phry hailed  it  vigorously.  The  cabman,  hav- 
ing his  flag  down,  gave  Mr.  Dumphry  one  look 
of  sorrow  and  contempt  as  he  went  past  him. 


A  taxicab  now  drove  up,  unoccupied  and 
piloted  by  a  smiling  driver.  Mr.  Dumphry 
directed  the  man  to  drive  him  to  that  parti- 
cular boot-shop. 

He  entered  the  boot-shop  with  as  much 
dignity  as  can  be  managed  by  a  man  who 
has  got  a  heel  on  only  one  of  his  boots.  He 
sat  down  and  an  aproned  attendant  came  up 
immediately  and  asked  him  what  he  could 
do  for  him. 

''Send  the  manager  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphry.  "  I'm  in  a  hurry  this  morning  and 
don't  want  to  be  kept  waiting." 

When,  after  a  couple  of  minutes — for  a 
manager  naturally  has  his   self-respect  to 
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think  about — the  black-coated  manager 
appeared,  Mr.  Dumphry  had  removed  his 
left  boot,  taken  the  heel  of  it  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  exposed  them  on  the  floor. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  manager 
cheerfully.  "  I  understand  you  wish  to  see 
me." 

"  I  bought  the  boots  that  I  am  now  wear- 
ing at  this  shop  yesterday  afternoon.  I  put 
them  on  for  the  first  time  this  morning.  As 
you  see,  the  heel  came  off  in  the  street. 
Might  have  broken  my  neck.  Got  anything 
to  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  Extremely  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  manager. 
*'  We've  never  had  such  a  thing  happen  be- 
fore in  all  the  years  that  we've  been  here." 

He  examined  the  boot  and  the  heel  care- 
fully. 

"  Looks  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  '"  as  if  the 
mistake  were  not  all  on  one  side." 

"No,"  said  Dumphry.  "I  made  a  mis- 
take when  I  bought  my  boots  here,  and  I 
made  another  when  I  tried  to  walk  in  them." 

"  What  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  is  that  the  heel 
of  that  boot  must  have  been  shockingly 
mishandled  for  it  to  happen." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  The  boots  were 
never  taken  out  of  the  box  until  I  put  them 
on  this  morning." 

**  So  far  as  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "  so  far  as  you  know.  But  one  can't 
always  depend  on  one's  servants.  A  maid 
will  often  use  the  heel  of  a  boot  instead  of  a 
hammer  for  driving  a  nail  in,  or  mending  a 
picture-frame  or  some  such." 

**  Well,  make  up  your  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphry.  "  Either  give  me  a  new  pair  of 
boots  for  this  rubbish  or  give  me  back  the 
money  I  paid  for  them." 

"  Well,"  said  the  managei",  "if  we  took 
back  the  boots  and  gave  you  the  money 
you'd  have  to  walk  away  in  your  socks,  you 
know,  sir,  unless  you've  got  a  spare  pair  of 
boots  in  your  pocket.  As  for  giving  you  a 
new  pair,H^e  couldn't  quite  do  that.  You 
see,  you've  worn  them,  sir,  and  we  couldn't 
put  them  back  into  stock.  However,  we're 
always  glad  to  meet  a  customer  in  every 
way.  There's  a  good  repairer  here  on  the 
premises.  If  you  can  wait  just  a  few  min- 
utes he'll  fix  that  heel  on  again  for  you." 

"It  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry;  "if 
in  three  minutes  you  don't  give  me  a  new 
pair  in  place  of  the  rubbish  you  sold  me, 
I've  got  a  taxicab  waiting  and  I  drive 
straight  off  to  my  solicitor.  It'll  be  a  nice 
advertisement  for  you  when  it  comes  into 
court,  won't  it  ?  " 

The  manager  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 


gave  up.  He  turned  to  the  man  in  the 
apron. 

"  Serve  this  gentleman,"  he  said.  "  No 
charge." 

Mr.  Dumphry  had  triumphed.  Honour 
and  the  soundest  principles  of  commerce 
had  been  successfully  vindicated  by  him. 
And  yet  his  confidence  in  the  ready-made 
boot  had  been  cruelly  shaken.  What  had 
happened  once  might  happen  again.  For 
many  days  he  did  not  venture  to  put  his 
boots  on  at  all  without  first  testing  them  to 
see  if  the  heels  were  firmly  attached,  and  he 
felt  bitterly  that  even  the  test  might  tend 
to  weaken  the  attachment. 

Possibly  the  deciding  point  came  when 
he  read  in  an  evening  paper  in  some  fashion 
notes  for  men  the  statement  that  a  gentle- 
man might  easily  be  known  by  his  hat  and. 
his  boots.  The  statement  was  not  original 
and  it  was  also  very  inaccurate.  A  gentle- 
man may  be  known  much  more  easily  by 
the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be  a  gentleman. 
However,  Mr.  Dumphry  was  very  much 
impressed.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue this  haphazard  method  of  procuring 
his  boots.  He  would  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  it  even  if  he  had  to  pay  more 
money. 

On  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  Mr. 
Pierce  Eveleigh  the  architect  looked  in  to  see 
if  he  could  borrow  a  piece  of  cucumber  from 
Mr.  Dumphry.  (Friends  in  Tessel  Eoad  did 
borrow  the  most  extraordinary  things  from 
one  another.)  He  also  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Dumphry  a  photograph  in  the  local  news- 
paper of  a  house  which  he  had  recently 
designed  in  his  best  manner.  It  .was  a 
small  house  but  extremely  decorated,  and 
looked  like  a  cross  between  a  pagan  temple 
and  a  rabbit-hutch.  Pleased  with  public 
recognition  and  the  loan  of  cucumber,  Pierce 
Eveleigh  was  quite  willing  to  be  obliging. 

Mr.  Dumphry,  looking  down  at  his  friend's 
boots,  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  far, 
far  better  than  his  own,  and  said  as  much. 

"  Y^,"  said  Mr.  Eveleigh,  "  I  have  these 
boots  built  locally  forme, and  the  man  who 
builds  them  is  a  real  artist.  He  is  also  a  bit 
of  a  mystery.  His  name  is  Ezekiel  Sturge 
and  he  lives  at  22,  Burton  Street.  There  is 
no  indication  at  22,  Burton  Street,  that  the 
old  man  makes  boots  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  he  makes  them  only  for  a 
favoured  few.  He  works  in  London  all  day. 
I've  tried  to  find  out  what  he  works  at 
but  he  always  shirks  the  question.  In 
the  evening  and  on  Saturday  afternoons 
he  makes  boots.     Boots  are  his  favourite 
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recreation.  You  might  almost  say  that  he 
has  a  genius  for  boots.  He's  made  mine  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  there's  never  been 
anything  wrong  with  them." 

"  Do  you  think  he'd  make  for  me  ?  " 

"  He  might.  And  again,  he  might  not. 
At  any  rate,  I'll  give  you  a  line  of  intro- 
duction and  you  can  but  try.  Mind  you, 
you'll  find  him  a  bit  of  a  character.  He's 
independent  in  his  manners  and  almost 
domineering  where  boots  are  concerned. 
He  may  keep  you  waiting  for  some  time 
before  he  delivers  the  goods.  He  kept  me 
waiting  three  months  for  a  pair  once  and 
his  only  explanation  was  that  he'd  been  busy. 
He  charges  enough.  Three  and  a  half  or 
four  guineas  for  a  pair.  But  he  uses  the 
best  materials  and  they  wear  a  very  long 
time.  In  fact,  I'm  pretty  certain  it's  an 
economy  to  go  to  him." 

He  wrote  a  line  in  pencil  on  one  of  his 
visiting-cards  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dumphry. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry.  "  I'll  go 
round  there  after  tea  this  afternoon  and  see 
what  I  can  do  with  him." 

He  did.  Ezekiel  Sturge  lived  in  a  very 
small  detached  house,  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  garden  in  front  of  it.  The  house  was 
neat  and  newly  painted.  Ezekiel  grew  no 
flowers  in  his  front  garden,  because  the  boys 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  decided  that  any- 
thing growing  in  any  front  garden  was  ipso 
facto  their  property.  The  short  flagged 
path  that  led  to  the  front-door  with  its  very 
bright  knocker  was  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  few  square  feet  of  grass.  The  path 
was  clean,  and  the  grass  had  been  most 
carefully  kept,  being,  in  fact,  superior  to  the 
grass  of  Mr.  Dumphry's  own  lawn. 

And  the  spirit  of  efficiency,  thus  an- 
nounced on  the  exterior  of  the  house,  seemed 
to  permeate  it.  The  door  was  opened  to 
Mr.  Dumphry  by  a  middle-aged  w^oman, 
who  looked  both  shrewd  and  kindly.  She 
spoke  with  a  Scots  accent.  She  received 
his  credentials,  said  she  would  fetch  Mr. 
Sturge  from  his  workshop  in  the  garden, 
and  showed  Mr.  Dumphry  into  a  book-lined 
room.  It  contained  no  aspidistra,  no 
chromo-lithograph,  and  no  family  portraits. 
This  was  wonderful.  Mr.  Dumphry's  hopes 
rose  high. 

And  then  Mr.  Ezekiel  Sturge  entered,  put- 
ting the  final  touch  to  the  collar  of  a  recently 
assumed  coat.  He  had  not  waited  to  remove 
his  apron  nor  to  wash  the  marks  of  his  toil 
from  his  hands.  His  spectacles  were  large 
and  heavily  rimmed.  His  forehead  was 
vast  and  he  was  nearly  bald.     He  was  of 


medium  height,  thin,  and  slightly  bent. 
His  expression  was  serious  and  thoughtful. 
From  that  pocket  of  his  coat  where  the  gay 
and  careless  keep  their  handkerchiefs,  there 
protruded  a  variety  of  implements  of  pre- 
cision for  the  measurement  of  the  human 
foot. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Ezekiel,  after  salu- 
tations, "  that  you  wish  me  to  make  a  pair 
of  boots  for  you." 

"  That  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry  cheer- 
fully^  "  ^^  ^^^^>  if  yo^  can  do  as  well  for 
me  as  you  have  done  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Eve- 
leigh,  I  shall  hope  to  get  all  my  boots  made 
by  you." 

"A  month  ago  I  should  have  said  it  was 
impossible,"  said  Ezekiel,  "  for,  as  I  expect 
Mr.  Eveleigh  has  told  you,  I  have  not  very 
much  time  to  give  to  my  business  here.' 
However,  as  it  happens.  General  Binder- 
wood  is  now  passing  away,  if  he  has  not 
already  gone.  Yesterday  they  said  it  was 
only  a  question  of  hours.  I  have  made  for 
him  for  years." 

*'  And  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry, 
"  that  I  might  step  into  his — ^that  I  might 
take  his  place." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Ezekiel,  "  possibly.  I 
was  engaged  on  a  pair  of  boots  for  him  when 
you  called  just  now." 

"  But  he'll  never  wear  them." 

*'No,"  said  Ezekiel.  "That's  a  sad 
thought,  to  be  making  a  pair  of  boots  for 
a  dead  man.  However,  they  were  ordered 
and  I've  no  doubt  his  executors  will  do  the 
right  thing." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  some- 
body else  will  be  able  to  wear  them." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Ezekiel.  *'  You 
see,  General  Binderwood  had  a  very  interest- 
ing foot.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such 
bunions  on  a  human  foot  as  he  had.  You 
would  never  have  guessed  it  if  you  had  seen 
him  when  he  was  wearing  my  boots.  Not 
that  they  ever  pinched  him.  It  was  a  matter 
of  arrangement.  A  little  compromise  here, 
and  a  little  give  and  take  there,  as  you  might 
say.  However,  if  you've  no  objection,  sir, 
I'll  begin  to  take  your  measurements." 

Ezekiel  knelt  down  and  began  to  remove 
Mr.  Dumphry's  boots  for  him. 

"  Of  course,  these  are  ready-made  boots," 
said  Mr.  Dumphry  humbly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ezekiel,  "  I  noticed  that  as 
soon  as  I  came  into  the  room." 

"  They  seem  to  fit  me  fairly  well." 

"  You  won't  think  so  after  you've  worn  a* 
pair  of  mine.  So  many  people  think  that 
if  a  boot  doesn't  hurt  them  it  must  fit  them. 
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These  boots  wouldn't  fit  anybody.  They're 
just  what  you  might  call  an  approximation 
so  that  practically  anybody  can  wear  them. 
Look  at  the  crease  here.  Look  at  the  bag- 
giness  there.     That's  made  by  a  machine. 


Ezekiel  made  a  pencil  outline  of  the  feet. 
When  Mr.  Dumphry  saw  that  pencil  outline 
he  nearly  fainted.  He  had  no  conception 
that  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  anything  at  all 
like  that  when  he  stood  up. 

Ezekiel  took  the  weapons 
of  precision  from  his 
breast-pocket  and  began 
his  measurements.  He 
was  very  careful.  He 
tested  every  measurement 
twice  before  he  wrote  it 
down.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Dumphry     he      measured 


"  The  young  man  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  Hfted  a 
called  down  it :    *  Sturge,  come  up  a  minute,  pl< 


that  is,  not  by  a  man  with  a  conscience." 
He  took  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  from 

a  drawer  and  laid  it  in  front  of  Mr.  Dumphry. 
"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  kindly 

stand  up  with  your  feet  on  that." 
Mr.  Dumphry  did  as  he  was  directed  and 


every  single  thing  about  a  human  foot  which 
could  by  any  possible  chance  be  measured. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  *^  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Sturge,  you'll  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  shall,"  said  Ezekiel.     ''  Your 
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feet,  sir,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  just  a  little 
commonplace.  There's  no  striking  feature 
about  them — nothing  for  an  artist  to  con- 
tend with." 

"  And  when  shall  I  get  the  boots  ?  " 
"  I  couldn't  promise  a  day.     First,  I  must 
finish  the   pair  for   General   Binderwood — 
there's  not  much  more  to  do — and  I  expect 


next,  and  it  might  be  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  you  get  them.  Careful  work  cannot 
be  hurried.     I  must  do  myself  justice." 

"  Quite  so.  Quite  so,"  Mr.  Dumphry 
agreed. 

"  And  perhaps,"  said  Ezekiel,  removing 
his  vast  spectacles  and  blinking  his  eyes, 
"  you  wouldn't  mind,  Mr.  Dumphry,  if  I 


rfe-fe- 

Mi 

4 

.:1 

*'  Then,  as  the  well-known  head  of  Ezekiel  Sturge  appeared  above  the  trap-door,  fortunately  not  looking  in 
Mr.  Dumphry's  direction,  Mr.  Dumphry  turned  and  fled." 


to  deliver  them  at  his  house  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  because  the  executors  are  likely 
to  be  there  then  and  mine  is  strictly  a  ready- 
money   business.     I   shall   take   your   pair 


gave  you  a  word  or  two  of  advice,  just  as  I 
did  to  your  friend  Mr.  Eveleigh  when  he  came 
to  me  first." 

**  Certainly.     I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.'* 
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Ezekiel  cleared  his  throat.  He  gave 
almost  the  impression  of  one  who  addresses 
a  meeting. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  said.  "  You  are  at 
present  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  You 
are  leaving  the  crowded  road  which  is  marked 
''  Ready-Made '  and  wisely  choosing  the 
more  select  '  Bespoke '  road.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  how  to  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  boots  and  how  to  lengthen 
their  lives." 

Boot-trees  were  essential.  Just  as  the 
boots  fitted  the  feet,  so  the  trees  should  fit 
the  boots.  Boots  could  not  be  properly 
polished  except  on  trees,  nor  could  they  keep 
their  shape.  Mr.  Sturge  could  supply  the 
trees.     Mr.  Dumphry  ordered  them. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  polish. 
It  did  not  do  to  walk  into  a  shop  and  buy 
just  any  commercial  brand.  What  was  good 
for  one  kind  of  leather  was  bad  for  another. 
Mr.  Sturge  could  always  supply  the  right 
polish  for  any  pair  of  boots  he  made.  Mr. 
Dumphry  ordered  some. 

Nor  was  the  polish  any  good  if  it  were 
applied  with  brushes  that  had  been  used  for 
other  kinds.  Mr.  Sturge  could  sell  you  a 
set  in  a  box — convenient  and  not  expensive. 
Mr.  Dumphry  ordered  a  box. 

Lastly,  leather  had  to  be  wet  when  it  was 
worked.  For  that  reason  boots  should  be 
given  time  to  dry  out  and  get  seasoned. 
Six  months  was  not  too  long  to  give.  Most 
gentlemen  ordered  several  pairs,  so  that  by 
the  time  one  pair  was  finished  another  pair 
was  ripe  and  ready. 

But  Mr.  Dumphry  was  not  quite  hypno- 
tised up  to  this  point.  He  said  that  if  the 
first  pair  proved  satisfactory  he  might  give 
a  further  order,  and  then  he  fled.  He  was 
destined  to  give  many  further  orders. 

Mr.  Dumphry  was,  satisfied  beyond  his 
wildest  expectations.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  boots  which  really  fitted  him. 
And  yet  his  feet  looked  inches  smaller  in 
them  than  in  the  baggy  machine-made  pre- 
decessors. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry,  "  that 
you'll  make  all  my  boots  in  future." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Ezekiel.  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  shouldn't.  I  met  General 
Binderwood  in  the  street  this  morning  and 
was  talking  to  him " 

*'  But  you  told  me  the  General  was  dead." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  He  should  have  been. 
According  to  the  advice  of  the  best  specialists 
he  ought  to  have  been.  But  he's  about 
again  now.  Still,  of  course  he's  old  and 
he's  not  strong.     He  said  himself  that  he'd 


never  be  able  to  wear  out  all  the  boots  he'd 
got.  I  think  we  may  leave  him  out  of  the 
account." 

Mr.  Dumphry  ordered  two  more  pairs  of 
boots  as  a  start.  As  a  business  man  he 
should  not  perhaps  have  been  surprised  that 
he  got  a  very  much  better  article  for  735.  6cZ. 
than  he  did  for  21 5.  In  his  very  first  year 
with  Mr.  Sturge  he  produced  figures  that 
certainly  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  rather 
cheaper  for  him  to  get  his  boots  from  Mr. 
Sturge.  The  figures  of  Mr.  Dumphry  the 
enthusiast  would  probably  not  have  satis- 
fied Mr.  Dumphry  the  chartered  accountant. 
However,  his  wife  agreed  with  him. 

*'  It's  exactly  what  I've  always  thought 
and  always  maintained,"  she  said.  ''  If  you 
get  the  best  quality  it  nearly  always  works 
out  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It's  a  pity 
other  men  don't  see  that  as  you  do." 

And  for  some  time  afterwards  the  years 
remained  changeless.  Boots  came  in  from 
Mr.  Sturge  to  Mr.  Dumphry,  cheques  went 
from  Mr.  Dumphry  to  Mr.  Sturge,  and 
everything  was  for  the  best. 

And  then — it  was  shortly  after  Mr.  Dum- 
phry took  to  dancing — ^there  arose  on  the 
horizon  a  Mr.  Victor  Copshaw. 

Mr.  Dumphry  met  Mr.  Copshaw  first  at  a 
dance  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  him. 
Subsequently  it  became  quite  usual  for  Mr. 
Dumphry  to  travel  up  to  London  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Mr.  Copshaw.  On  such 
occasions  Copshaw  generally  made  Dum- 
phry feel  rather  shabby.  Copshaw  would 
have  made  the  Queen  of  Sheba  feel  shabby. 
His  white  spats,  his  sponge-bag  trousers,  the 
orchid  in  his  button-hole,  the  delicate  colour- 
scheme  of  his  necktie  and  handkerchief — 
all  these  were  noticeable.  And  perhaps  that 
helped  to  bolster  him  up  in  his  favourite 
weakness,  which  was  omniscience.  Mr.  Cop- 
shaw always  knew,  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  it.  If  he  made  any  statement  which  was 
highly  doubtful  he  always  put  it  outside  the 
pale  of  criticism  by  beginning  "  Of  course, 
as  everybody  knows  ..." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Dumphry  one 
day,  "  there  is  only  one  shop  in  London 
where  you  can  buy  an  umbrella.  I  mean,  of 
course,  an  umbrella,  a  real  one.  It  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is 
so  and  everybody  knows  it." 

On  another  occasion  he  said  :  "It  seems 
curious,  but  there  is  only  one  shop  in  London 
at  which  you  can  buy  a  dress  tie.  I  mean  a 
real  pukka  dress  tie.  I've  asked  plenty  of 
men  if  they  can  tell  me  of  any  other  shop,  but 
none  of  them  can.     It's  a  well-known  fact." 
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There  was  also,  according  to  Copshaw, 
only  one  shop  in  London  where  a  gentleman 
of  taste  could  get  his  hair  cut,  and  only  one 
at  which  he  could  buy  a  silk-hat. 

So  when  Mr.  Dumphry,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  dance,  decided  to 
order  a  pair  of  evening  shoes  from  Mr. 
Sturge,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  Mr.  Victor 
Copshaw. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dumphry,"  said 
Victor,  *'  the  boots  you're  wearing  are  good 
walking  boots.  They  are  practically  as 
good  as  mine.  If  in  one  or  two  minor  points 
I  prefer  my  own,  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  taste.  But  precisely  because  your  firm 
makes  good  walking  boots,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  make  good  evening  shoes.  The 
two  things  are  totally  different.  Of  course, 
everybody  knows  that  the  only  shop  in  Lon- 
don where  you  get  the  really  perfect  evening 
shoe  is  Folker  and  Fish  in  Bond  Street." 

Mr.  Dumphry  resisted  feebly  and  said  he 
would  think  it  over.  But  that  afternoon  he 
happened  to  be  strolling  down  Bond  Street 
and  he  paused  before  a  window  in  which, 
on  green  plush  with  a  mirror  behind  it  and 
three  electric  lights  on  either  side,  was 
exhibited  a  pair  of  very  beautiful  evening 
shoes.  He  glanced  down  at  the  name  of 
the  shop,  and  it  was  Folker  and  Fish.  In 
another  moment  he  had  given  way  and 
entered. 

He  felt  guilty  of  the  grossest  disloyalty 
to  old  Ezekiel.  He  was  plunging,  he  knew, 
into  the  wildest  extravagance,  but  to  such 
degradation  does  the  society  of  a  man  like 
Victor  Copshaw  bring  one. 

A  young  man  in  the  shop,  considerably 
better  dressed  than  Mr.  Dumphry,  talked 
to  him  pleasantly,  showed  him  photographs 
of  different  evening  shoes,  and  assisted  him 
to  make  his  choice  of  a  model. 

"Now  then,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  really 
are  rather  fortunate.  I  shall  be  able  to 
put  this  job  in  the  hands  of  the  best  work- 
man we've  ever  had.  He  has  been  with  us 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  is  an  artist:  I'll  fetch 
him  up  for  you."  ' ' 

The  young  man  went  to  the  back  of  the 
shop,  lifted  a  trap-door,  and  called  down  it : 

"  Sturge,  come  up  a  minute,  please." 

For  a  moment  Dumphry  stood  rooted  to 
the  spot,  wondering  what  on  earth  to  do  and 
say  next.  Then,  as  the  well-known  head  of 
Ezekiel  Sturge  appeared  above  the  trap-door, 
fortunately  not  looking  in  Mr.  Dumphry's 
direction,   Mr.   Dumphry  turned  and  fled. 


Some  twenty-  yards  away  he  looked  cau- 
tiously back  from  his  taxicab  and  saw  the 
elegant  young  man  and  the  aproned  Ezekiel 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  Messrs.  Folker 
and  Fish  looking  up  and  down  the  street  in 
blank  amazement. 

He  was  saved.  Ezekiel  could  not  have 
seen  him.  So  Ezekiel  worked  for  Folker 
and  Fish  all  day  and  took  on  jobs  on  his  own 
account  in  the  evening. 

Yet  as  he  thought  it  over  Mr.  Dumphry 
became  rather  bothered.  He  could  not  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  Ezekiel  had  not  seen 
him.  That  look  of  perplexity  might  have 
been  assumed.  In  that  case,  had  Ezekiel 
given  him  away  to  the  glorious  young  man 
in  the  shop  ?  Things  might  conceivably  be 
very  unpleasant. 

On  his  return  home  he  felt  that  he  must 
know  for  certain  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
went  round  to  Ezekiel's  house  and  was  con- 
fronted by  him.  Ezekiel  showed  no  sign 
of  perturbation  whatever. 

Mr.  Dumphry  said  :  "  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Sturge.  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  pair  of 
evening  shoes." 

He  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  Mr. 
Sturge  had  replied  :  "  No,  thank  you.  Not 
after  what  has  occurred."  But  what  Mr. 
Sturge  actually  said  was  :  "  Certainly,  sir, 
with  pleasure." 

Mr.  Sturge  took  off  his  large  spectacles 
and  blinked  his  eyes  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. 

"  I  think  we've  met  before  to-day,  Mr. 
Dumphry,  under  rather  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances. I've  not  given  away  your 
name,  and  that  young  shop-ornament,  Mr. 
Mellor,  has  no  idea  who  you  are." 

"  It  was  a  mistake  on  my  part,"  said  Mr. 
Dumphry.  '"■'' 

**  It  would  have  been.  If  you'd  stayed 
I  shouldn't  have  recognised  you.  I  should 
have  made  those  shoes  and  you'd  have  paid 
Folker  and  Fish  30  per  cent,  more  for  them 
than  you  would  pay  me.  But  we  needfi't 
go  into  that.  I  didn't  give  you  away  and  I 
want  you  not  to  give  me  away.  Nobody 
here  knows  that  I  work  for  Folker  and  Fish, 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  know.  You  see, 
my  job  is  a  very  good  one  and  my  agreement 
is  that  while  I'm  working  for  them  I  won't 
work  for  anybody  else.  I  take  that  to  mean 
that  I'm  not  to  work  for  any  other  shop,  and 
I  don't.  But  I  work  for  myself,  and  there 
might  easily  be  a  misunderstanding  about 
it." 

"  Quite  so.  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Dumphry. 
**  But  there's  one  thing  I  don't  understand. 
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I  made  quite  certain  that  you  never  saw  my. 
face." 

"  I  didn't." 

*'  Then  how  did  you  come  to  recognise 
me  ?  " 


"  My  eyes  at  the  time  were  just  about  on 
the  level  of  the  floor  and  I  saw  your  boots 
as  you  went  through  the  door:  I've  been 
making  those  boots  for  some  years  now.  I 
knew  them." 


THE  GREEN  BIRCH-BROOM. 


T  ET  the  sweet  o'  May's  to-morrow 

Awake  me  when  it  will, 
So  it  bring  me  into  the  silvern  ring 

Of  the  birches  on  the  hill  ; 
Until  the  hour  of  the  closing  flow'r  ; 

The  bird's  last  ripple  of  song  ; 
The  cow-beirs  chime  toward  milking  time 

When  the  herd  comes  home -along  ! 

The  gypsies  of  the  heather, 

'Tis  I  have  heard  them  say 
A  green  birch -broom  will  sweep  one's  room 

Of  swarming  flies  away  ; 
Ay,  all  winged  things  with  venomous  stings  I 

And  the  gypsy-mother  still 
Will  take  and  make  one  for  the  sake 

Of  her  little  ones  round  the  hill, 

O  gypsy-mother,  make  for  me 

A  little  fairy  broom, 
All  vexing  thought  this  day  hath  brought 

To  sweep  from  my  heart's  room  ! 
Bind  me,  I  pray,  of  the  leafing  spray, 

Wound  o'er  with  rushes  green, 
A  birch -broom  too — 'ere  falls  the  dew 

Of  yet  another  e'en  I 

Until  the  daisy  closes. 

The  bird's  last  ripple  of  song  ; 
The  cow -bell's  chime  toward  milking  time 

When  the  herd  comes  home- along  ; 
Give  me  their  charm  'gainst  evil  and  harm  !  .  •  . 

God  grant  *tis  with  me  still 
When  the  sweet  o'  May's  to-morrow 

Dawns  on  the  heather-hill  !  " 

ALICE   E.   GILLINGTONo 


PAmTINO   THE   LILY. 

Seedsman  (to  customer  looking  at  picture  on  seed  packet) : 
Customer  :  Um — yes — clever  fellows,  artists  1 


Very  rich  colour  that,  sir. 
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AN  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 
By  T,  Hodghinson, 

Conversation  with  young  che-ildren  is  not 
one  of  the  things  I  am  really  good  at,  but,  at 
least,  I  am  a  trier.  That  is  why  I  asked  my 
nephew  Augustus  the  first  futile  question  that 
came  into  my  head.  It  was  a  silly  question,  a 
fact  that  was  borne  in  on  me  very  vividly  when 
his  stolid  "  Eh  ?  "  compelled  me  to  repeat  it. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  said  again,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  a  third  time  of  asking  when  his  mother  inter- 
vened. 

"  Now,  Augustus,"  she  said,  "  you  know  you 
ought  not  to  say  *  Eh  ?  '     It's  rude." 

"  Eh  ? "  he  murmured,  and  had  the  maternal 
injunction  repeated  with  an  unauthorised  addi- 
tion that  uncle  didn't  like  rude  little  boys. 

"  No,"  he  agreed  solemnly,  and  then  as 
an  afterthought  added,  "Hullo,  Uncle  Bill." 
When  one  is  two  and  a  bit  these  hearty  greetings 
are  not  confined  to  the  first  moment  of  meeting. 

"  Hullo,"  I  answered,  but  again  his  mother 
intervened  to  check  our  growing  intimacy. 

"  What  ought  you  to  say  2  "  she  demanded. 

«  Eh  ?  " 


"  What  ought  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  Show  uncle  my  pufi^-puff." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  it,"  I  murmured,  but  it  was 
not  to  be. 

"  No.  Tell  him  what  you  ought  to  have  said 
first." 

"  Why  bother  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  But  you  must  bother  when  training  chil- 
dren," she  declared.  "  It's  just  a  silly  habit 
he's  getting  into  of  saying  '  Eh  ?  '  to  everything 
he's  asked." 

"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  grasp  it." 

"  Then  he  needn't  say  '  Eh  ?  '  We're  teaching 
him  to  ask  politely  what  was  said." 

"  Poor  little  wretch.  .  .  I  mean,  isn't  he  rather 
young  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  too  young  to  learn  manners." 

*'  The  little  Lord  Chesterfield,"  I  murmured. 
"  From  what  I  know  of  modern  manners  he 
ought  to  be  calling  me  '  old  bean  '  by  this  time. 
He's  very  backward." 

"  Oh  no,  he  isn't,  as  you'll  see  if  you  don't 
interrupt.  Now,  Augustus,  what  ought  you  to 
say  when  you  don't  understand  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  " 
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What  ought 


"  No.     Don't  be  naughty. 

"  Hullo,  Uncle  Bill." 

"  Hul  .  .  ."I  began  and  was  pulled  up  by  an 
injunction  not  to  encourage  him,  and  possibly 
on  account  of  my  lack 
of  encouragement,  his 
mother's  next  demand 
for  the  polite  phrase 
received  his  attention. 


look  at  me  was  a  demand  for  corroboration. 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Only  very  silly 
ones,"  and  thus  deserted  by  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  an  ally,  he  suddenly  elected  to  re- 
member. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Uncle,"  he  said.  "  What 
did  you  say  ?  "  And  for  my  information  he 
added,  "  Only  silly  boys  forget." 

And  then  it  was  that  I  realised  that  in  the 
process  of  this  long  discussion  I  had  totally  for- 
gotten what  my  original  question  had  been.  As 
an  aid  to  education  I  am  not  an  entire  success. 


Jim  was  newly  married.     One  day  when  he 
arrived  home,  he  found  his  wife  had  been  baking 
and   there   was   a   tart   of  immense  length  on 
the  table. 

"  What's  this,  Maggie  ?  "  he  asked. 
*'  That's  rhubarb  tart,"  replied  Maggie 
proudly. 

"  And  whatever 
have  you  made  such 
a  long  one  for  ?  " 
asked  her  husband. 

"  Why,"  said  Mag- 
gie in  an  aggrieved 
tone,  "  it's  only  as 
long  as  the  rhubarb." 


A  STATISTICIAN  es- 
timates that  an 
editor  of  a  news- 
paper knows  45,000 
words.  Some  of  them 
are  never  heard  ex- 
cept by  the  sub -editor. 


There  are  now 
270,000  numbers  in 
the  London  Telephone 
Directory.  Yet  one 
always  seems  to  get 
one  of  the  last  four 
figures  when  in  a 
hurry. 


AN   UP-TO-DATE   DAUGHTER. 


Mother  ; 

Daphne 

fashioned  ! 


Why  don't  you  want  to  run  round  to  the  shop  and  buy  hairpins  for  me  ? 
'Cos  I  shouldn't  like  the  people  in  the  shop  to  know  that  my  mother  is  old- 


The  returns  of  the 
parliamentary  voters 
on  the  register  are 
said  to  include  ten 
million  women.  But 
surely  round  figures 
are  not  fashionable 
for     women      nowa- 


*'  Don't  know,"  he  declared. 

*'  Yes,  you  do,"  and  she  prompted  with  a  word 
or  two.     "  I  beg  your  ..." 

*'  Forget,"  was  his  next  declaration. 

*'  Only  silly  boys  forget,"  announced  his  per- 
sistent parent.     "  Don't  they.  Uncle  ?  "  and  her 


New  Tenant  :  Is  it  true  that  this  house  is 
haunted  ? 

Caretaker  :  Well,  they  did  say  so,  sir,  but 
it's  all  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 


WIDE  OF  THE   MARK. 


Customer  :  I  want  a  sports  suit  for  fishing. 
Tailor  :  Yes,  sir,  what  about  a  nice  herring-bone  ? 
Customer  :  No  earthly  use,  it's  for  fresh-water  fishing. 


A  fatal  resemblance. 


Gentleman  (whom  doctor  has  forbidden  wines— to  wife,  who  has  a  passion  for  Jacobean  furniture) :  How  do  vou 
expect  me  to  forgo  my  port,  when  everything  I  set  my  eyes  on  reminds  me  of  a  corkscrew  ? 
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A  STRAIGHT  DEAL. 
By  TIteto. 

Some  people  are  never  satisfied.  I  have 
pointed  this  out  to  Phyllis  more  than  once  with- 
out effect,  but  in  the  matter  of  my  new  house- 
coat I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  she  has 
to  complain  about. 

After  all,  she  was  always  dwelling  upon  the 


THE   MODERN  MOTHER. 


'*  I  say,  Laura,  who's  that  delightful  little  thing  in  green  that  I've  been  dancing 
Tvith  all  this  evening  ?  " 
"  Oh,  that's  mother." 


necessity  for  a  new  one.  In  my  view  the  old 
one  still  had  years  of  service  in  front  of  it  alike 
as  a  garment,  an  oily  rag,  and  a  receptacle  for 
the  unexpended  portion  of  the  spring-cleaning 
paint  ration. 

It  was  last  Saturday  that  I  got  a  new  one, 
without,  as  I  say,  satisfying  her  in  the  least. 
It  was,  you  may  remember,  a  windy  morn,  one 
of  those  days  that  send  the  busy  journalist  to 
the   encyclopaedia   for   an   article   on   Gales   I 


have  Weathered  by  a  Retired  Sea  Captain. 
In  circles  where  they  wash  such  weather  is 
known  as  a  good  drying  day,  and  the  last  line 
of  clothes'  pegs  is  mobilised  for  the  combat  with 
the  wind. 

My  coat,  however,  hung  on  our  only  fruit  tree 
while  I  gardened,  had  no  pegs  allotted   to  it, 
and  in  due  course  the  inevitable  happened.     A 
stronger  gust  than  usual  got  well 
inside  it  and  carried  it  three  gar- 
dens away. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  three  doors  away  had  only 
just  moved  in  and  might  have 
mistaken  the  coat  for  a  relic  of 
the  previous  householder,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  left  it  there,  but 
at  the  time  the  obvious  course 
seemed  to  be  to  go  for  it  at  once. 
Brown,  our  local  florist,  had  not 
yet  sent  the  wallflowers  he  had 
promised  and  I  did  not  want  to 
stand  about  in  my  shirt-sleeves 
waiting  for  him. 

Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in 
fetching  it,  it  was  certainly  unfor- 
tunate that,  as  I  left  the  house, 
I  should  have  met  Brown  with  the 
delayed  plants  and  taken  them 
from  him.  For  that  is  how  the 
misunderstanding  arose. 

My  gardening  clothes  are  not 
what  you  (with  your  unfailing  in- 
stinct in  such  matters)  would  call 
dressy,  and  the  lady 
three  doors  away,  seeing 
me  with  the  wallflowers 
in  my  hand,  might  be 
forgiven  for  her  opening 
remark  that  she  never 
bought  things  at  the 
door. 

But  none  the  less  it 
put  me  out  of  my  stride. 
Instead  of  the  well-chosen 
and  whimsical  opening  I 
had  prepared,  I  could 
only  stammer  something 
about  a  coat  and  her 
garden. 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can  find 
one  of  my  husband's," 
she  said  kindly.  "  They 
look  rather  nice  plants," 
and,  almost  before  I  knew 
it,  my  wallflowers  had 
been  taken  from  me  and  an  old  coat  of  Mr. 
Three  Doors  Away  given  me  in  their  place. 

And  that  is  the  full  story  of  my  new  house- 
coat. Considering  the  price  I  paid  for  those 
wallflowers,  it  wasn't  cheap,  I  don't  see  what 
Phyllis  has  to  complain  about. 


'  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

'  You  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  were  an  editor.*' 
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THAT  NEIGHBOUR  NUISANCE. 
By  Williafn  Houvarth. 

"  The  nearest  call  office  is  at  least  half  a  mile 
away,"  my  sister  informed  me. 

I  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  shuddered 
at  the  rain  driving  down  the  deserted  suburban 
road. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  a 
telephone  ?  "  I  asked  petul- 
antly. 

Madge  briefly  explained 
the  situation. 

"We  have  thought  of  it," 
she  replied,  "  but  as  no  one 
about  here  has  one  except 
the  tradesmen,  we'd  be 
bothered  all  day  by  the 
neighbours  coming  in  to  use 
it." 

"  But  you  must  find  it 
inconvenient  to  trail  half  a 
mile  every  time  you  want  to 
telephone,"  I  said.  "  Be- 
sides, I  should  have  thought 
it  essential  for  a  rising  young 
author  " — I  nodded  towards 
my  brother-in-law,  who 
sprawled  luxuriously  in  a 
big  chair  before  the  fire — 
*'  to  be  on  the  telephone." 

"  Quite  !  "     Hearing  him- 
self referred  to,  George   sat 
up.     "  We   do  need   a  tele- 
phone," he  admitted,  "  but 
as  Madge  says,  people  about 
here  would  use  the  place  as 
a   public  call  office.      F'rin- 
stance,    take    the    fellow 
next   door,"    he    lowered 
his  v<^ice  lest  the  slander 
should  penetrate  the  lath- 
and-plaster   walls    of    his 
modern       residence. 
"  He's  one  of  those 
m  ake- money -in- 
your-spare-time  mer- 
chants— sells  wireless 
gadgets      or     some- 
thing.     With  a  tele- 
phone     here,     we'd 
never  be  free  of  the 
blighter.     Why,"  he 
exclaimed      passion- 
ately, warming  up  to 
his    subject,     "I 
shouldn't      be     sur- 
prised if  he  had  our 
number    printed   on 
his  beastly  stationery." 

"  But  surely  you  could  easily  point  out  that 
the  telephone  was  a  private  one,"  I  argued. 
"  Tell  people  you  only  allowed  it  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  emergency." 

"  Oh,  quite  easily,"  sneered  George.  "  It's 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  isn't  it,  to  turn  a 
neighbour  down,  especially  when  he's  standing 


on  your  doorstep  with  an  engaging  grin,  and 
offering  you  the  price  of  the  favour  ?  The 
worst  of  it  is,"  he  added  ruefully,  "  I'm  such  a 
sensitive  beggar,  I  couldn't  take  their  tuppences. 
Still,  I  expect  we'll  be  compelled  to  have  one 
before  long." 


Living  as  I  do  in  the 
provinces,  yet  having  to 
make  frequent  journeys 
to  town,  I  find  it  con- 
venient having  a  sister 
living  in  a  near  suburb. 
It  saves  hotel  bills. 

Some  two  months  later 
I  was  again  the  guest  of 
my  sister  and  brother-in- 
law.  Finding  it  neces- 
sary to  call  up  my  agent, 
I  inquired  if  they  had  as 
yet  got  a  telephone  in- 
stalled. 

"  No,"  replied  George. 
"  We've  given  up  the 
idea." 

"  Indeed.     Why  ?  " 

"Weil,  you  see,"  he 
explained,  "  there's  a 
fellow  next  door,  one  of 
those  make  -  money  -  in- 
your  -  spare  -  time  mer- 
chants —  sells  wireless 
gadgets  or  something. 
He's  had  one  installed. 
When  Ave  want  to  tele- 
phone we  go  there." 

®®® 

Pity  the  poor  pede- 
strian !  "  Wanted,  young 
man  to  drive  a  car  ;  one 
used  to  butcher's  work 
preferred." 


i^d:0'  /\,\i<t<LS 


THE   ANIMAL   LOVEB. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  company  board  the 
manager  announced  that  the  clerk  wanted  a 
supply  of  ribbons  for  her  typewriter. 

Immediately  a  member  rose  to  protest  against 
such  extravagance. 

"  She  may  be  a  very  nice  girl,  but  I  do  not  sec 
why  she  should  be  provided  with  finery  at  the 
expense  of  the  shareholders." 
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JIMMY  HEDGEHOG. 
We  met, — the  stars  blinked  high  above, 

The  home- lights  winked  below,— 
Just  where  the  branch -laced  shadows  move 

Beneath  my  orchard  row  ; 
He  seemed  a  moving  shadow,  too. 
But  that  queer,  trundling  gait  I  knew  ; 

I  stamped  my  foot,  and  lo  ! 

Old  Jimmy  Hedgehog  paused  and  peered  ; 

And  th^i,  as  oft  before. 
Turned  to  a  ball  malignly  speared. 

Close  to  my  friendly  door  ; 
Yet  Innocent  of  heart  is  he  ; 
lliis  simple  hedgehog  was  to  me 

Jimmy,  and  nothing  more. 

I  touched  him  with  my  stick,  but  still 

Gldtied  and  inert  he  lay. 
Nor  stirred  a  solitary  quill. 

Nor  moved  an  inch  away  ; 


A  NEWLY  married  woman  was  shopping,  and 
was  determined  that  the  grocer  should  not  take 
advantage  of  her  yonth  and  inexp^ience. 

"  Don't  you  think  these  eggs  are  very  small  ?  " 
she  said,  critically. 

'*  I  do,"  answered  the  grocer,  "  but  that's  the 
kind  the  farmer  sends  me.  They  are  fresh  from 
the  country  this  morning." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  shopper,  "  that's  the  trouble 
with  those  farmers.  They're  so  anxious  to  get 
their  eggs  sold  that  they  take  them  out  of  the 
nest  too  soon  !  " 


A  LANDLORD  was  collecting  rents  in  a  poor 
locality.  At  one  of  the  houses  he  was  watched 
by  a  very  smart  youngster. 


ABSORPTION. 

Mrs.  Wilks  :   My  'usband's  too  full  of  Lis  work  when  he  gets  home  in  the  evening  to  bother  about  the 
garden  or  the  children  or  anythink. 

District  Visitor  :  What  does  he  do  ? 
Mrs.  Wilks  :    'E's  a  brewer. 


But  when  I  called  him  by  his  name, 
In  slow  response  uncurled  he  came 
And  showed  his  whiskers  grey. 

••  Jimmy,"  I  said,  "  my  little  Jim, 

Beloved  but  ne'er  caressed, 
You  who  patrol  my  garden  dim 

When  all  the  world's  at  rest. 
Remember  that  your  home  is  here ; 
Don't  go  and  lose  yourself,  my  dear. 

On  some  adventurous  quest  I  " 

And  Jimmy  heard,  he  understood ; 

For  still  he  wanders  round 
My  little  patch  of  orchard  wood, 

My  pleasant  garden  ground  : 
And  Jim  to  me  is  always  Jim, 
Though  silly  neighbours  scoff  at  him 

Because  he's  prickle-bound. 

C,  Kenneti  Burrow* 


The  landlord  patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and 
started  to  search  his  pockets,  saying,  "  I  must 
see  what  I  can  find  for  you." 

After  going  through  his  pockets  for  some  time 
he  brought  a  peppermint  from  a  remote  corner. 
As  he  handed  it  to  the  youngster  he  said,  "  And 
now  what  will  you  do  with  that  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  it,  then  at  the  landlord,  and 
replied  with  cutting  severity  :    "  Wash  it !  " 


Arctic  Explorer  :  Yes,  right  in  front  of 
that  roaring  stove  it  was  forty-nine  below  zero  ! 

Listener  :  Well,  you  weren't  obhged  to  stay 
right  by  the  stove,  were  you  ? 
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PRUDENTIAL    BONUS 
INCREASED 

The  Directors  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
have  declared  in  respect  of  the  year  1 926,  an  increased  Reversionary 
Bonus  payable  on  all  participating  Policies  in  the  Ordinary  (Life) 
Branch  of  the  Company.     The  new  rate  of  Bonus  is 

£2-4-0 

PER  CENT. 

This  represents  an  addition  of  £22  to  the  amount  of  every 
£1000  (with  profit)  Prudential  life  policy. 

To  young  men  who  assure  their  lives  before  age  28,  this  repre- 
sents more  than  the  amount  of  the  annual  premium  for  a  whole 
life  with-profit  policy.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  the  representatives 
of  the  man  who  assures  in  the  Prudential  before  age  28  will,  assum- 
ing this  rate  of  bonus  be  maintained,  receive  £1000  in  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  by  way  of  premiums. 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  LTD. 

HOLBORN    BARS,  LONDON,  E.C.I 

Representatives  Everywhere. 

Mention  this  Magazine,  ?•?•  107. 
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RESERVATIONS. 
It's  all  very  well  to  be  up  and  delighted 

Because  there's  a  rumour  of  spring  in  the  air, 
But  many  a  hope  has  been  properly  blighted 

By  trusting  the  word  of  the  fickle  and  fair. 
Besides,  in  my  memory  deeply  I  treasure 

A  moment  last  winter,  dull,  misty  and  cold. 
When  happiness  whispered,  in  musical  measure  ; 

And  lo  !  there  was  truth  in  the  story  she  told. 

I  have  no  desire  to  belittle  the  season 

That  causes  so  many  to  prattle  and  sing  ; 
But  still  I  contend, — with  an  adequate  reason, — • 

That  joy  isn't  wholly  confined  to  the  spring. 
So  roll  out  your  sonnets.     Perhaps  it  is  right  to  ; 

And  sing  her  fair  praises  with  rapture  and  skill. 
And  if  spring  behaves  in  the  manner  she  might  do 

Then  all  is  O.K.    But  I  don't  think  she  tvill  / 

John  Lea, 


she  peered  anxiously  through  the  curtains  she 
felt  that  it  was  hopeless.  He  would  never  come  ! 
It  was  too  late  now. 

She  returned  to  her  seat  and  sank  dejectedly 
into  it.  Wistfully  she  thought  of  the  time 
when  he  was  only  too  eager  to  serve  her — when 
her  slightest  word  was  his  command.  Those 
happy  days — would  they  ever  return  ?  How 
absurd  it  all  was  !  When  her  world  was  filled 
with  sunshine  he  had  been  there  at  her  beck  and 
call.  Now  dark  days  had  come  to  her — and 
where  was  he  ? 

Were  all  men  fickle  ?  Or  was  she  herself  to 
blame  ?  She  shivered  and  looked  towards  the 
window  once  more.  No  !  She  would  not  look 
out  again.     It  was  useless — hopeless. 


THE   EARLY   RISER, 


Mistress  :  You  wake  up  early,  don't  you  ? 

New  Cook  :   Oh  yes,  mam — you've  only  to  give  .me  a  couple  of  shakes. 


"  My  friends,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  have  you 
ever  heard  of  any  vegetarians  coming  to  a  bad 
end  ?  " 

Voice  :   Yes,  how  about  bullocks  and  sheep  ! 

■®®® 

"To  be  successful  a  man  should  always  be 
full  of  his  own  business,"  declares  an  American 
banker.     But  what  about  brewers  ? 


THE  FLAME. 

Fob  the  fifth  time  within  as  many  minutes  the 
woman  rose  and  went  to  the  window.     Even  as 


Even  as  these  thoughts  came  to  her  she  heard 
a  footfall  in  the  street  below.  Could  it  be — no, 
she  must  not  hope  too  much  !  She  could  not 
bear  another  disappointment. 

She  heard  a  door  open  and  someone  enter. 
Then  heavy  footfalls  ascending  the  stair.  She 
held  her  breath  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  restrain- 
ing a  wild  impulse  to  cry  aloud  with  joy.  This 
could  be  no  other — she  had  waited  so  long  and 
he  had  come  at  last ! 

Came  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  opened  and  a 
face  appeared,  strong  and  with  a  rugged  beauty. 
At  last ! 

"Your  coal,  mum,"  he  said. 
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Are 

you  a 

bad 

Iravefler? 


Don't  fear  a  journey 
on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Enjoy  every 
hour  or  every  day 
of  it. 

MOTHERSILL'S 


SEASICK    REMEDY 


make  you  immune 
from  every  form  of  travel 
sickness. 

During  the  last  25  years 
millions  have  taken  it  be- 
fore each  sea  or  lengthy 
train  journey  and  now 
enjoy  the  trip. 

No  Drags.  No  Danger, 


MELANYL 

MARKING  INK 

Absolutely 

Indelible. 

No  Heating 

Required. 


rhg  fVcrld^s 


Cfuintt>ion  Markstnan. 

•7    Jk    •,    ■T.    SRXDB    •VXtBB'r,    K.OMDOM.    B.C.4. 


of  the 

M'/W^  vvv 

PEN 

Specially  designed  to  secure  smooth,  easy  penman- 
Bbip,  it  successfully  eliminates  all  tendency  to 
ecratch,  spurt  or  dig  into  the  paper.  Made  of  non- 
corrosive  silver  white  metal — a  truly   delightful  pen. 

Try  a    6d.    box   of    12. 

Of  all   xlntionrrs  or  from 

PERRY    &    CO..    Ltd.,    49    Old     Bailey» 
LONDON,  E.C.4  

PERRY^iPEIIS: 


Beauty   Building 

is 

Destiny  Building! 

Because  good  looks  sway  the  onlooker  as  well 
as  the  possessor,  tremendously  and  almost 
incalculably. 

"  Valaze  "   Treatments  and 

Preparations 

have  been  creating  loveliness  for  over  30  years, 
and  unfailingly  develop  and  preserve  facial 
attractiveness. 

•  Home  Treatment  ,wiU    he    outlined  on    receipt   of  full  \ 

•  description   of  face  and  skin.     No  fee  for  consultation,  • 

•  postally   or  personally.     Brochure    "  Beauty  for   every  \ 
:                         Woman  "  sent  on  application.  • 

A  ♦'  WRINKLE  '•  ABOUT  WRINKLES.  Wrinkles  are  not 
ahvays  signs  of  age.  Illness,  outdoor  sport,  fatigue,  skin- 
dry  ness  cause  vi^rinkles  unless  proper  care  is  taken.  Two 
particularly  valuable  Valaze  anti-wrinkle  specifics  are  Valaze 
Perfection  Cream  and  Valaze  Skin  Tonic.  Prices  5/6  and  5/- 
respectively. 

FACIAL  CONTOUR  and  double  chin.  To  look  young  keep 
your  contour.  Valaze  Roman  Jelly  braces  up  relaxed  muscles, 
daily  improving  the  shape  of  the  face.  •  For  double  chin,  choose 
Valaze  Reducing  Jelly.     Price  4/6  each. 

SUNBURN  AND  FRECKLES.  If  the  skin  is  to  be 
kept  softly  tinted  and  supple,  it  must  be  protected  with 
Valaze  Sunproof  Cream,  or,  if  a  balm  be  preferred,  Valaze 
Balm  Rose,  which  entirely  prevent  discoloration  and  freckles, 
and  are  excellent  foundations  for  powder.  Prices  3/6  and 
3/6  respectively. 

j  Exclusive  Beauty  Treatments  are  given  at  the  Salon  | 
j   Valaze  to  correct  every  conceivable  beauty  flaw.         I 

I       SPECIAL  LESSON-TREATMENTS,    10/6.       : 


im    y^i^'^J^g^ 


24   Grafton    Street,   Mayfair,   W.l 

[Opp.  Hay  Hill) 
'Phone:    Mayfair  4611 
NEW   YORK  :     46   West    57th  Street 
PARIS  :    52  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
MELBOURNE  :    274  Collins  Street; 
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SPRING'S  HARBINGER. 
By  Herbert  Hamelin» 

"  Oh,.  George  !  "  exclaimed  Lavender,  burst- 
ing into  my  study  and  peering  out  of  the  window. 
"  There's  such  a  funny-looking  thing  in  the 
garden.     I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  A  Gugnunc,  I  expect,"  I  replied  hopefully. 
"  The  Brat  said  something  about  one  at  break- 
fast." But  she  only  went  on  peering  and  rustling 
an  armful  of  tissue-paper. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  strayed  Froth  Blower, 
would  it,  Lavender  ?  "  I  tried  patiently.  "  Or 
a  defrocked  Member  of  the  Mustard  Club  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  protested.     "  It's " 

"  Well,  I  can't  think  of  anything  else  that  has 
been  in  the  news  lately  !  "  I  snapped,  banging  my 
typewriter  very  hard.  "  Unless,  of  course,  it's  a 
Broadcast  Announcer  introducing  an  interesting 


"  If  I  do,"  I  asked,  "  will  you  promise  to  leave 
me  in  peace  ?  " 

"  Umphs  !  "  she  agreed  grudgingly. 

I  peered  from  the  window  and  there,  just 
below  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
nestling  between  a  rusty  saucepan  and  an  old 
boot,  was  a  small  white  object. 

"That,  my  child,"  I  explained,  in  a  hushed 
sort  of  voice,  "  is  a  snowdrop — Galanihus  nivalis 
— the  Harbinger  of  Spring.  Soon  this  waste  of 
mud  and  water — misnamed  garden — will  be  a 
blaze  of  riotous  colour,  as  depicted  on  all  the 
best  penny  seed-packets.  This  is  but  the  first 
fruit  of  my  unxemitting  toil." 

"  Go  and  pick  it  for  me,  darling,"  she  breathed 
softly  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 

When  Lavender  behaves  like  that  I  am 
criminally  weak  and  docile,  so  out  I  went. 


'1IV.'.\; 


THE   LAST  HOPE. 

Skymost  Boy  :  'Ere,  Jimmy,  lend  'im  your  balloon. 


talk  by  Professor  A.  Phoebel-Mynd  on  '  Building 
a  Village  Pump '  ?  Possibly,  it  is  Mussolini, 
only  I  expect  he's  too  busy  with  his — er — what- 
ever those  things  are  he  is  always  busy  with,  to 
spare  time  to  inspect  our  backyard.  Anyway, 
I  do  wish  you'd  stop  rustUng  that  paper,"  I 
concluded  irritably. 

"  Sorry,  darling,"  she  murmured,  "  but  I've 
just  been  putting  my  furs  away  upstairs.  You 
know,  spring  will  soon  be  here,  and  one  must  be 
ever  so  careful  about  moths.  You  wouldn't  like 
to  have  to  buy  me  a  new  set,  would  you  ?  " 

Naturally  silence  reigned  for  a  bit  after  that 
veiled  threat,  but  it  was  broken  by  Lavender 
exclaiming  wistfully: 

"  I  do  wish  I  knew  what  that  flower  is  !  " 

"  What  flower  ?  "  I  demanded  angrily. 

"  The  one  I've  been  telling  you  about  in  the 
garden,"  she  answered.  "Do  tell  me  what  it 
is." 


halted  opposite  our  shy  little  visitant,  and 
Fed   my   hat  in  the  pouring   rain,   whilst  I 


I 

doffed   my   hat  in  the  pouring 

addressed  it  in  lyric  strain — a  neat,  little  stanza, 

entirely  spontaneous  and  unreheai:sed : 

"  Sweet  Snowdrop,  white  as  driven  snow, 
Who  comes  to  let  poor  mortals  know 
The  balmy  days  of  Spring  are  due. 
(Of  roller  and  lawn-mower,  too.) 
Thy  tempting  sweetness  let  me  smell. 
Forgive  me  as  I  pluck — Oh  (well !)  " 

The  last  strophe  was  really  quite  extempore. 
It  wasn't  a  lovely  little  snowdrop  at  all — just 
one  of  Lavender's  mothballs. 


A  Hakley  Street  Specialist  declares  that 
there  is  in  the  human  body  enough  lime  to 
whitewash  a  chicken- coop.  That  is  poor  con- 
solation to  anyone  who  keeps  rabbits. 
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Walk? 
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(The  Caramel-Chocolates,  included  in 
this     delicious     caramel     assortment, 
when   purchased    separately   cost   8d. 
per  ilb.) 
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FUnUTE 
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FLUXITE 

SOLDERING 

SET 

complete 


FLUXITE  is  sold  in  tins,  price  8d„  1/4,  and 

2/8,      Another  use  /or  Fluxiie :     Hardening 

Tools  and  Case  Hardening.     Ask  for  leaflet 

on  improved  methods, 

FLUXITE  Ltd.  (Ecpt.  201),  Rotherhithe, 3.E.I6 
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